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ABATTOIRS, Douglas, I. M., 740 

Abbeys: Dundrennan, 95; Kirkstali, 160, 
392; Romsey, 695; Strata Flovids, 7; 
Westminster, 538, 698 

Aberdeen harbuur, concrete works at, 94 

Academy, royal: admission to school, 49 ; 
lectures, 461; school prizes, 769 ; Scottish 
do., reform of, 798 

Accessory to architecture, specialities, 835 

Accident-prevention window Attiag, 834 

Acoustics, 227, 494 

By ce ale in light and air cases, 

Acquisition of light eacements, movable 
shutters and, 662 

Action of light on wa‘er colours, 194, 26), 
328, 361 

Adams’ sewer ventilator, 333 

erations and alterations to buildings, 

Adjoining owner, building and, 797, 833 

Advanced building construction, Wil- 
son's, 763 

Aérator, Adams’s sewer, 333 

Aintree, model village, 29, 324, 334, 390 

Air: analysis in public buildings, 156; 
space to dwellings, insufficient, 294 

Airtight cazes 696 

Alabaster works, Vocktakes, 123 

Albert: hail, amonitizs of the, 
palace, new use for the, 163 

Alhambra: Brizhton, 591; Spain, 772 

Alignment, st eet, city planning and, 799 

ou trades, technical architecture and, 
65 

ans and additions to buildlngs, 
2 

America, m2tric system in, 834 

American : rail fasteners, 866; schedule 
of charg<s, 93 (in Main») 564 ; technical 
schools, 295 

Analysis, air, in public buildings, 156 

Ancient: buildings, workmen and, 358 ; 
crosses, restor.tion of, 295; Hindu 
architecture, 156 ; lights cases, procedure 
in, 527 

Angles, taking, 229, 566 

Antiquities, architec{ural, in the Isle of 
Wight, 126 

Apollo, Temple of,fat Delphi, 564 

Apparatus, hot water, 834 

Application of ornament, 763 

Appraiser’s licens», 731, 797, 833 

Apprentices, 731 

Aqaarium, Westminster, new buildings 
cn site of, 128 

Arbitration at Fonders End, 328, 361, 391 

Arcade, Pontyp: idd, 224 

Archeological : associations (British, at 
Glasgow) 286, 291 (Cambrian) 224 ; insti- 
tute (at Leamington) 128, 224. 26); 
societies (Bristol and Gloster) 91 (Somer- 
set) 224, 291 

Archeeologist<, po:t-prandial capers of, 260 

Arched structures, thcory of, 666 

Architect: and art craftsman, 229; and 
contractor at Weston-super-Mare, 126; 
censured (Titchtield-st. accident) 766 

Architects; British, royal institute of, 598, 
667 (and its black sheep) 225, 598; 
charges, 95, 662 (in Maine) 561; dis- 
honest, registration and, 160; employ- 
ment of, 733; -nstit.tes (Giasgow) 561 
(Ireland) 8:1; Irish judge’s opinion of, 
125; joinery, 2c0; misdeeds, 390; 
partial se.vices, 165; registration in 
Victoria, 664; society of, 101, 228, 291, 
590, 696, 702, 773, 793, 832 (conversazione) 
657 (suggestions for improving) 702 ; 
(Mauchester do..) °635 ; swindling, 225 ; 
view of the arts and crafts, an, 793, 832 

Architectural: antiquit’es in the Isle of 
Wight, 126; associations (Birmingham) 
628, 635, G71 (Edinburgh) 93, 628, 729 
(Glasgow) 561, 832 (sketchbook) 234 
(London) 539, 623, 666.736, 832 (brown 
book) 501 (conversazione) 491 (excursion 
to Derbyshire) 28, 167, 202, 231, 422 (visit) 
806 (Manchester) 61, 561, £91, 628, 832 
(York) 427; design, technical dictionary 
of, 356; no‘es from France, 425, 465; 
photographs, 422, pagiarism, 226, 259, 
326, $59, 390, 4.7; socteti.s (Leeds) 591, 
635, 706 771 (Liverpool) 7645; use of 
cement, 297 ; weisher=, 62 

Architecture ;: ancient Hindu, 156 ; Dandee 
institute of, 61; Gwilt’s eucyclopeetia 
of, 137; Lrish, 736 ; Mid@letsn’s lectures 
on, 7388; mistakes in, 429, 433; of 
Provence and the Riviera, 772 ; practical, 


269 ; 
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192 (with deta'led es‘imates) 35, 91, 124 
131, 199, 197, 232, 266, 300, 454, 364, 397, 
435, 490, 500, 534, 668 626, 659, 690, 704, 
734, 770, 802, 837; seasid2 resorts and 
their, 363; specialities accesscry to, 
835; technical, and its allied trades, 565 

Ardennes, walks in the, 234 

Armada relics, 596 

Armand, Alfred, the late, 31 

Arms of Bath, the, 31 

Art: and decoration, 594; Christian, 
symbolism and iconozraphy of, 329, 431, 
631; congress, Liverpool, 156, 760; 
craftsman and architect, 229; educa- 
tional value of, 228; masters’ society, 
163 ; national competition, 131 ; training 
school, national, 96 

Artists, British, exhibition, 701 

Arts : and crafts, 563, 629 (from an archi- 
tect’s point of view) 792, 832 ; society of, 
128 

Asphalte paving in the City, 125 

Assistants, district surveyors’, 833 

Asscciated carpenters and jolners, 866 

Associations : archeological (British, at 
Glasgow) 236, 291 (Cambrian) 224; 
architectural (Birmingham) 628,635, 671 
(Edinburgh) 93, 6.8, 729 (Glasgow) 581, 
832 (sketchbook) 234 (London) 491, 539, 
623, 666, 786, 806, 832 (brownbook) 501 
(excursion to Derby:hire) 28, 167, 202, 
231,422 (M.nchester) 61, 561 591, 628, 
832 (York) 426; British (at Bath) 31; 
Devonshire, 163; home arts, 303; 
municipal surveyors, 29, 90; sanitary 
inspectors, 128, 268 

Asylums: Dublin (St. Mary Migd.) 389 ; 
Old K<ent-road (deaf and dumb chi.dren) 
104 

Athens, the Acropolis excavations, 766 

Auctioneers, proper remuneration of, 96 

Authorities, local: contracts with, 65; 
powers of, 797 

Award of Buitpina News designing club, 
558 


BACK-TO-BACK houses, 128, 256 

Bad mortar, 96 

Baker's oven, 234 

Bankruptcy of contractor, 696, 731, 797 

Banks : Fenchurch-st., H.C. (S.W.) 334; 
Fleet-st. (branch bank of Englano) 830 ; 
Halifax (Yorkshire Penny) 125 ; Man- 
chester (Lancashire and Yorkshire) 570 

Rarfreston church, 226, 258, 303, 427, 459 

Bargeboard, 428, 460 

Basements and levels, building, 197 

Bath: and Portland stone, 62; British 
Association at, 31, 429; flushing p:pe 
i, as 3 surveyorship 0°, 766; the arms 
of, 3 

Baths: Gloucester, 29, 95, 137, 192; 
Gorton, 863; St. Gesrge’s, Hanover-sq., 
29, 802, 422; swimming, dimensions of, 
697, 731; Turkish, 102, 331, 536, 692 
(private) 161 

Bittersea free library competition, 599, 
696 

Baywood, 428 

Beaconsfield, South Africa, water supply, 
3892 

Beams: and girders, framed, 800; rectan- 
gular, strains on, 523 

Belsteads, historic, Knole part, 670 

Belgium, a ten days’ tour in, 227 

Bell, Wm., Manchester, the late, 693 

B2nevolent institutions: builders’, 135, 
741, 771; builders’ clerks, 137, 727 

Bethaal-green, Massey-ainwariag col- 
lection at, 369 

Billion, what is a, 731, 765, 797, 833 

Bill, new employers’ liability, 97 

Birkbeck building soey., 163 

Birmivgham :and Midland institute, 61; 
architectural assocn,, 628, 635, 671; art 
exhibition, 295 ; building frauds in, 225, 
697, 731; stained glass at, 495; teaching 
of drawing in, 163 

Bishop, W. J , Liverpool, the late, 31 

Black sheep, the R.I.B.A. and, 225 

Blind institute, Manchester, 170, 660 

Board schools: _Ardwick, Manchester, 
426; Bcierley Hill, 357; Bristol, 389; 
Gateshead, 325; Ipswich, 862; London 
(mud foundations of) 101 (scandals) 64, 
94,135, 292, 390, 526; Loughton, 562; 
Sunderland, 357 ; Walthamstow, 291 

Bournemouth, building bylaws at, 234 

Bowe measure, for cement, 662, 636, 731, 
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Boyle, Robert and Son, Limited, 728 

Bradfo:d chil?ren’s hospital competition, 
594 

Brewery depot, Bootle, 125 

Brick-cutting and setting, 840 

Bricks and piers, compressive strength of, 
841 

Brickwork, to estimate, 294 

Bridges: Beiford, 61; Carputh, 357 ; 
Forth, 29, 493; Hull, 390; inspection of, 
5; Poughkeepsie, 40; Tonbridge, 426 

Bridlington quay, new cea wall, 128 : 

Brighton: Alhambra, 591; sanitary in- 
spectors’ conference at, 268 

Bristol: archzological socy., 90; cathe- 
dral, 570, 629 (Lady chapel) 400 

British : archeological association, 236, 
291; architects, institute of, 598, 667 
(and its black sheep) 225; artists, socy. 
exhibition, 701; assocn (at Bath) 31; 
museum, 295, 495 

Brown book, architectural assoen , 501 

Builder committed for forgery, 30 

Builders; benevolent inztitution, 135, 741, 
771 (clerks’ do.) 187, 727 ; claim for plans 
and materials, 797; iroamongery, 829; 
mortgages, 2; swindling, 225 

Building: Act (cheap Jack’s platform 
and) 731 (handbook to) 629 (lifts in 
flats and) 127 (pilasters and) 193 (steam 
pipes an1) 731, 766, 797 (width of steel 
and projections under) 593 (wire-wove 
netting and) 6593 (wooden exhibition 
buildiags and) 328; and adjoining 
owner, 797, 833; basements and levels, 
197; construction (and drawing) 840 
(elementary) 829 (honours exam. in) 227 
(surfeit of treatises on) 834 (Wilson’s 
advanced) 763; contracts (clauses in) 
661, 695, 764, 796 (government) 200; 
control ia Parts, 767 ; frauds in Birming- 
ham, 697, 731; leases, 696; lines, 
general (new Actas to) 766, 771 (recent 
decisions on) 595; materials, quality of, 
463; News designing club, 90, 861 
(award) 658 (rules) 690; operations, 
electric light for, 866 ; society, Birkbeck, 
163; story, what is a, 731; technical 
dictionary of, 356 

Buildings: additions and alterations to, 
263 ; ancient, workmen and, 358; corner, 
frontages of, 2; height of, in London, 
81; lofty, effect on health of, 268 ; public 
(air analysis in) 156 (the rewashing of) 
97; wooden exhibition, and the build- 
ing act, 328 

Burners, gas, in flues, 493 

Burstall v. Hawkesley, 127 

Business premises: Belfast, 622 ; Birming- 
ham, 764; Bloomsbury (dairy) 740; 
Chester, 41; Finsbury-payement, 806; 
Leeds, 60 ; Liverpool, 228 

Bylaws, building, at Bournemouth, 234 


CZESAR’S tower, Warwick, 636 

Californian red wood, 161 

Cambrian archeed’ogical assoc2 , 224 

Cambridge guildhali competition, 61 

Camden and Ecclesiological Societies, 
memorial of the, 763 

Canal, Manchester, 29, 64 

Canoe, ancient, at Southampton, 528 

Cantilevers, framed, 700 

Cape Town sewerage, 260 

Cardiff water supp y, 392 

Car heating, 630 

Carpenters: and joiners, associated, 866 ; 
contract, a, 127 

Carpentry and jolnery, 299, 366, 457, 502, 
567, 704, 768, 838 

Carver, stone, in the United States, 765 

Case for the 8.P.A B.,a, 95 

Cases, airtight, 695 

Cast-iron structures, design'ng, 400 

Castles: Auckland, 224; Card if, 425; 
Hidinburgh, 771 ; Netley, 137 ; Shirburne, 
625; Stokesay, 302; Windsor (St. 
George’s chapel) 257 

Cathedrals: Albany, N.Y. (All SS.)'764; 
Armagh (St. Patrick) 389; Bristol (Lady 
chapel) 400 (towers) 570, 629; Durham, 
137; Ely, 41; Gloucester, 63 (reredos) 
862; Lichfield, 28, 41; Liverpool, 8; 
Llandaff, 492 ; Milan, 636, 691, 806; New 
York, 191; Peterborough (discoveries 
at) 171; St. Paul’s (decoration of) 630 
(weredos) 96, 697; Venice (tt. Mark) 
270 


Cement: architectural use of, 297; 
maasure boxes, 662, 696, 730,765; Port- 
land (from lime and mud) 429 (slab} 
294 

Censure on anarchitect, 766 

Centres and centring, 366 

Certificate, what is a ? 228 

Chairs, s)me old, 333, 806 

Chapels: Auckland Castle (bishop’s) 224 5 
Belmont (Vaughan meml) 270; Bristol 
cathedral (Lady) 400; Harrogate 
(Wesln) 224; Ipssicu (Grimwade 
meml.) 425; l.eeds (Wesln ) 389; L_ yton- 
stone (Wesln ) 426; Southport (Wesln.) 
458; Upexe, 290 ; Windsor (St. George) 
267 

Characteristics of masonry, 294 4 

Charges: American schedule of, 93 (Maine 
do) 564; architects’, 95, 126, 662 (for 
lost competition plans) 429; engineers , 
592; of negligence, 35 5 professional, 
428, 697,731; quantity surveyors’, pay- 
ment of, 662 ame 

Cheap Jack’s platform and building act, 
731 

Cheapside propeity, compensation for, 


127 

Chelmsford, first mayor of, 429 

Chimneypieces, Dutch, 570 

Chlorine in paper of watercolours, 3-8 

Christian art, symbolism of, 329, 431, 63! 

Church: draughts in, 661; foundation 
stones, 629: furniture, 636, 690; light- 
ing by gas, 629; restoration, 220, 258 5 
towers of Somerset, 841 

Churches: Ashted (St. James) 425 ; Bal- 
ham (Ascension) 492; Ballachulisn (St. 
John) 660; Bampton (St. Patrick) 468 ; 
Bangor, Belfast (Presbtn ) 160 ; Barfre - 
ton, 226, 258, 303, 427, 459; Birkdale 
Common, 389 ; Birmingham (Sst. Philip) 
290; Boizen, 600; Braunton (St. Bra- 
mock) 125; Briegwater (St. Mary) 161; 
Brighten (St. John Bapt ) 236 ; Brindle, 
Chorley, 28; Bromsgrove (All SS) 660; 
Brondesbury (Xt.) 538; Buckingham 
Palace road (St. Philip) 160; Burton 
Dasset, 591; Caversham (St. John Bapt.) 
695 ; Chipping Norton (R C.) 862; Ciren- 
cester (Congl ) 458; City (Cripplegate, 
St. Giles) 526; Clifford, 224; Coleshill, 
325; Colinton, 562; Corstorphine (Free) 
889 ; Coseley (Christ) 820 ; Coventry (St. 
Michael) 591 ( rooked spire of) 429; 
Craigmore, Rothesay, 160; Creuiton, 
28; Darlington (St. Hilda) 326; Dart- 
mouth (S$. Saviour) 125, 830, 863; Dun« 
bar, 628 : Dundee (5%. Paul Hpiscop ) 292 ; 
Edgehill, Liverpoul (St. Anne R.v.) 492 5 
Bdinburgh (Dean Free) 492 (8.C) 308 
(Tron) 830; Lifingham, 862; Hlstow, 
795; Essendine, 94; Gainsborough (St. 
John Divine) 8; Gnosall, 764; Green- 
wich (St. Alphege) 740; Gullane (Epis- 
cop) 290; Heath, Halifax (Congl , 
school) 671; High Littleton, 831; Helm- 
shore, 437; Hucknall Torkard, 283 
Inyerleith (St. James) 740; Jesmond (St. 
George) 526; Kennington (St. John 
Divine) 290, 422, 866; Kensal Town (St. 
Thomas) 191; Kensington (St. Paul) 
591; Kilmaure, 357; Kilpeck, 806; 
Kiltimagh (RC) 104; Kirkby Mallory 
(All SS.) 526; Lambeth (St. Mary) 458 5 
Lancashire, 490; Langley, Bucks, 695 ; 
Lapford, 695; Larkhill, N.B, 831; 
Liverpool (St. Francis Xavier, R.C.) 
831; Lucca (St. Michael) 706; Lydford, 
359, 3915 Mappleborough-green (fH. As- 
eension) 94; Milan (S. Maria delle 
Grazie) 622; Millbrook, 594; Millfield, 
Sunderland (St. Hilda) 525, 669 ; Milton, 
Sittingbourne, 427; Monkwearmouth 
(St. Beuet) 202; Morningside, 526 ; 
movable wooden, 234; Neweastle-on- 
Tyne (St. Matthew) 94; Noel Park (St. 
Mark) 773 ; Northampton (A'1 83.) 831 ; 
Nutfie’d (Christ) 730; Paddington (St, 
Stephen) 831; Putney (St. John) 368; 
Ribbleton (St. Mary Mag.) 290 ; Rish- 
ton (3S. Peter and Paul) 730; Komsey 
(Abbey) 696; St. Cross, Suffolk, 562 ; 
St. Maryehurch, Torquay (font) 125 5 
St. Mary-le-Strand, 766; st. Neot’s, 
Hunts (Congl) 796; Saunderton (St. 
Mary) 528; Seacomb (St. Joseph R.C.) 
192; Shrewsbury (abbey) 591; South- 
borough (Christ) 424; Sparkh'll, Bir- 
mingham, 764 ; Stockland (St. Michael) 
290 ; Stoke, Taunton (St. Gregory) 95 ; 
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Troon (U.?.) 28; Tunbridge Wells (St. 
Buarnabis) 562; Turton (St. Anne) 730 ; 
Venice (:ta Maria della Salute) 69; 
Vyrowy (St. Wyddyn) 730; Walsham 
(Jesse Hiworth meml.) 291; Warmin- 
ster, 764; West Dulwich (AILSS.) 591; 
West Hanningfield, 425; Westminster 
in Margaret) 834; wooden or iron, 

Cinque ports, the, 525 

City, the : asphalte paving in, 128 ; Court, 
795; planning and street alignment, 
799 ; subsidences in, 497 

Claim: for damages for srttiement, 327; 
for plan, a builder's, 797 

ie ee public library competition, 160, 


Class of masonry, 459 

be in buildiog contracts, 661, 695, 764, 

C ne vy. Mowlen (employers’ liability) 

Clerks’, builders’, benevolent institution, 
137, 727 

Client, a phantom, 563 

Clocks, old, at British Museum, 495 

Closets, water: disconnecting, 796, 833, 
864 ; waste, 39 

Clubs: Brixton (Libl.) 862; Burnpine 
News designing, 91, 558, 590, 861 ; Glas- 
gow (yacht) 532; Meistersingers, St. 
James-st., S.W., 71; South Wales 
sketching, 62, 32 

Cocklakes alabaster works, 128 

C ffe2 tavern, Winson-green, 670 

Coil, inc’osure for hot water, 56!, 592 

i oe grammar school, Lew'shim, designs, 

Colleges : American, techhical, 295; Catford 
Bridge (St. Duns‘an) 458; Clifton, Bristol, 
862; Denstone, 192; Liverpool university, 
828, 461; London do. (archi. assoen. 
visit) 896; Newcastle-on-Tyne (physical 
science) 628; Tooting (R,C.) 389 

Columbia, British, emigra‘ion to, 661 

Columns: and streets, 635, 696, 730; 
N-iron, 437 

Commission: engine2rs’, 439 ; for design- 
ing without superintendeace, 699 ; royal 
aad bd. works, 3, 38, 66, 100, 133, 167, 

Commissions: illicit, at gasworks, 63; 
shared by engineers, 127 

Committee, competitions, 493 

Committe°s, provincial, of the surveyors’ 
institution, 393, 399 

Comp is3, prismatic, in surveying, 298 

Compensation: for Cheapside property, 
127; on eompulsory sale, 565; v. injune- 
tion for light easements, 693 

Competition : plans, charges for lost, 429 ; 
plums, more, 833, 863 

Competitions: abattoirs (Douglas, I. M.) 
740; baths (Gloucester) 29, 95, 137, 192 
(Gorton) 863 (Si. George’s, Hanover-sq.) 
29, 302, 422; board schools (Ardwick) 
426; cathedrals (Milan) 636, 691, 806 
(New York) 191; chapel (Leytonstone, 
Wesin.) 426; churches (Birkdale-com- 
mon) 389 (Corstorphine) 389 (Craig- 
mors Rothsay) 160 (dinburga, 
R.C.) 303 (Kensal-town, 8s. Thomas) 
191 (Milifield, S;. Hilda) 525; club 
(Glasgow, Yacht) 562, committee, the, 
493; cot age homes (Wolverhampton) 
61; desizniog club, 9), 861 ; dispensary 
(Oranmore, Galway) 426; essay prizes 
(Society of Architects) 773, 832; 
grammiur school (Colfe, Lewisham) 168 ; 


guil iha)l (Cambridge) 61; hall 
{chartered accountants’ institute) 773 ; 
hospitals (Bradford children’s) 591 


{Duddingston fever) 191 (Hereford eye 
and ear) 389 (portable military, Berlin) 
841 (Waterford) 863; hydropathis 
establishment (Buxten) 773; institute 
{Backingbam Palace-road) 191; libraries 
Battersea, public) 599, 696 (Clapham, 
public) 169, 270 (Hjinburgh S8.C.) 61, 
161,170; market (Rotherham) 357, 427; 
model village (Aintree) 29, 324, 334, 399; 
municipal buildings (New York) 203 
{Tamworth) 104; offices (Bute docks, 
Cardiff) 691 (New Swindon, local bd ) 
691; Owen Jones prizes, 236; police 
courts (York) 863; public buildings 
(Newton Heath) 729 ; schools (Bangor, 
Friar: ) 357, 389; schools of art (national) 
131 ; sculpture (Portsmouth Town Hall) 
525 ; sea defences (Filey) 833 (Walton- 
on-Naze) 383, 863 ; sewerage (Otiey) 740 ; 
sketching clubs, 594; status (Edin- 
burgh, Chambers) 29, 93, 834; town hall 
(Copeahagen) 357; travelling student- 
ship (Alex. Thomson, Glasgow) 191 

Compo and stucco, 629 

al daa strength of b:ick3 ani piers, 

Compu sory : examinations for surveyors, 
391 ; sale, compeasation on, 595 

Concrete works, Aberdeen harbour, 9£ 

Conditions, contract aad, 327 

Be caatod sanitary inspectors’, Brighton, 

0 

Congress, art, Liverpool, 156, 760 

Construction ; buildiag (and drawinz) 849 
(clementary) 829 (honours exam. in) 227 
(surfeit of treatises on) 884; masonry 
dam, 399 ; practical elements of, 829; 
Turkish bath, 102, 331, 536, 692 j 

Continuous car heating, 630 

Contract and conditions, 327 

Contractor: and architect at Weston- 
super-Mare, 126; bankruptey of, 698, 
731, 797 ; wanted, a Protestant, 258, 293 

Contractors: and quantities, 327; law, 
834; members of local authorities as, 


193; quantity surveyors’ responsibility 
to, 162, 195, 225, 257, 292 

Contracts: building, clauses in, 661, 695, 
764,796; Government building, 200 ; of 
corporations under seal, 662; omissions 
in, 833 ; with local autiorities, 65 

Control, building, in Paris, 737 

Conversazioni : architectural assocn., 491 ; 
socy. architects, 657 

Co-operative living, 663 

Cooper v. Straker, light easement, 662 

Copying old work, 431 

Corner: buildings, frontages of, 2; stone, 
church 629 

Corporations, contracts of under seal, 662 

Cost of Glasgow exhibition, 495 

Cotman’s drawings, exhibition of, 667 

Cottage: gardener’s, 90, 236; homes 
(Wolverbampton) 61 

C -ttages, country and suburban, 60 

Cottoa mills, ventilation of, 401 

Country : and suburbaa cottages, 
honse, dra nage of, 360 

Court : city of London, 795 ; tennis, 797 

Coventry, crooked st22pile at, 429 

Cowell, Jnc., architect, the late, 59! 

Crafts arts and : 563, 629; from archi- 
tect’s point of view, 793, 832 

Craftsman, art, the architect and, 229 

Crane elcctric iravelling, 798 

Crediton water supply, 162 

Croft vy. Rickmansworth highway bd., 127 

Crosses : Bristol high, 361 ; restoration of 
ancient, 295 

Cro, don new reservoir, 193 

Crozier v. Robinson and Cleaver (right to 
lateral suport) 162 

Cu:ting and setting, brick, 840 


60 5 


DAMAGES, from settlement, claim 
for, 327 

Dams, masonry, design and construction 
of, 399 

Dang:rs of rapil rebuilling, 631 

Dartmouth, the Liistone collection of 
woodwork from, 260 

Datei cxamp'es of half-!imbered hous’s, 
629 

Daylight reflectors, 495 

De visions, recent, on general builiing lincs, 
595 

D:coration : artani, 591; of St, Paul's, 
630; steamboat, 798 

Decorative : furniture, 168, 467, 522, 590, 
806 ; h:niiwork exhibition, Edinburgh, 
803 ; materials for interiors, 7 

Delphi, temple of Apollo at, 564 

Deodorisation exp2riments, sewage, 19 

Derbyshire excursion, A. A.: 28, 167, 202, 
231; photographs of, 422 

Design: and construction of (masonry 
dam:) 399 (the Turkish bath) 102, 331, 
536, 692; architectural, technical 
dictionary of, 356 ; without superintend- 
ence, commission for, 699 

D sigaing; and drawing, new handbook 
on, 156; club, 91, 861; (award) 648 
(rales) 390; wrot. and cast-iron stru:- 
tures, 409 

Designs ; ‘* B. N.” club, 90, 861; cathedral’ 
Liverpool, 8; free library, Battersea, 
699; grammar school (Colfe, Lewisham) 
168 ; national art schools, 131 

Detailea estimates, practical architecture 
with, 36, 91, 124, 134, 190, 197, 232, 266, 
300, 354, 364, 397, 435, 490, 500, 534, 568, 
626, 659, 690, 704, 734, 770, $02, 837 

D-terminatioa of impurities in water, 503 

Devonshire as ociation at Exeter, 163 

Diaries, Hudson and Kearns’, 839 

Dictionary, techuical, of architecture and 
desiga, 356 

Dimensions of swimming baths, 697,731 

Dischargieg sewage on top of tide, 460 

Disconnecting water-closets, 796, 833, 864 

Discrepancies in surveyors’ valuations, 328 
361, 3914 ; 

Dishonest architects, registration and, 160 

Dispensary, Oravmore, Gal way, 426 

Disposal, sewage ; 228 ; Hartland’s system, 
798 

District surveyors’ assistants, 833 

Docks, Tilbury (arbitration) 766 

Doors, quality of, i26 

Dougl:s, Wm.,in re, 30 

Drainage of couatry house, 369 

Drain, isa dumb well a, 127 

Drains ; house, 428; sanitary authorities 
and, 127 

Draught in church, 631 

Draughtsman’s provident socy., 64, 533 

D-awiog : and designing,new handbook on, 
156; building construction and, 810; 
p2n, anew, 381 ; teaching of in Birming- 
ham, 163 

Drawings: local boards and, 662; proba- 
tionary, at R.I.B.A.exam., 797 

Drill-hill, Shoreditch (R.A.V.) 773 

eg : or what? 30, 63; sapwood and 

’ 

Dumb well, is it a drain ? 127 

Duncan, Col., M.P., the late, 690 

Dua iee institut: of architecture, 61 

Durham, survey of the Wear at, 295 

Duties, stamp, 766 


EALING, new reservoir, 193 

Hariy Christian art, symbolism of, 329, 
431, 631 

Easement, light: compensation y. in- 
janction for, 698 ; movable shutters and, 
662 

Essie, Wm, the late, 26) 

Haster sepulchre, 294 


| Hayes, 527, 564 


‘| Free libra ies: 


Ecclesiastical art exhibition, Manchester, 
381 

Edinburgh: archi assocn., 93, 628, 729 ; 
castle, 771; decorative handiwork ex- 
hibition, 803; Montrose meml., 494, 538 ; 
notes from, 92, 658; R.C. ch. competi- 
tion, 303; §.8.C. library competition, 
61, 161, 170; Water of Leith drainage 
scheme, 260, 351 

Edison and Swan y. Holland (electric 
lighting) 96 

Educational value of art, 228 

Effect on health of lofty buildings, 268 

Electric: lighting (Edison and Swan v. 
Holland) 96 (for building operations) 
866 ; travelling crane, 798 

Elementary building construction, 829 

Elements of construction, practical, 829 

Elizab.th v. Victoria, 623 

Ely cathedral, 41 

Embankments, 797 

Emigration to: British Columbia, 661; 
New Z2aland, 460 

Employers’ liability : act, cases under, 193, 
228 ; bill, new, 97, 227 

Employment of architects, 733 

Encyclope lia of architecture, Gwilt’s, 137 

Engineering, water, 124 

Engineers: charges, 592; commission, 
459; mechanical, institation, 128; 
ee commissions, 127 ; socy. of, 104, 
773 

E_ giish houses, examples of old, 829 

Enquiry, metro. bd. works, 3, 38, 66, 109, 
133, 167, 223 

Estimates: cubed, 662 ; detailed, practical 
architecture with, 36, 91, 124, 134, 190, 
197, 232, 266, 300, 354, 364, 397, 435, 490, 
5 0, 534,668, 626, 659, 690, 704, 734, 770, 
802, 837 

Estimatiag brickwork, 294 

Hstim ator, pocket, 401 

Etex, Antoine, the late, $6 

Examinations: building construction, 
honours in, 227; compuliory, for sur- 
veyors, 391; RI.BA, probationary 
drawings at, 797 ; surveyors’ institution, 
360, 399 

Examples: dated, of half-timbered houses, 
629; of old English houses, 829 

Excavations and foundations, 564 

Exeursion, archi. assoca., to Derbyshire : 
28, 187, 202, 231 ; photographs of, 422 

Exeter theatre fire memorial, 63 

Exhibitions: Birmingham (art) 295; 
Cardiff (art) 392; Cotman’s drawings, 
667 ; Edinburgh (decorative handiwork) 
803; Gasgow (cost of) 495; Grosvenor 
(pastels) 560; home arts assocn., 303; 
insticute painte:s in oil colours, 624; 
Munchester (ecclesiastical) 31; 19th 
century art, 602; pho‘ographic, 437 ; 
royal society (British artists) 701 (water- 
colour painters) 736; wooden buildings 
at, and the building act, 328; works in 
wood (Carpenters’ hall) 303 

Exits, theatre, 294 

Expectation of life in 15th century, short- 
ness of, 360 


FACTORY floor, fir-framed, 527 

Firman, Hogar, marriage of, 163 

Fasteners, rail, English and American, 866 

Featherstone se wage works, 469 

Fees, quantity surveyors’ 327 

Fenton, public buildings, 69 

Fireproof partitions, 731 

Fire-resisting paint, new, 732 

fir-f:amed factory floor, 527 

Ficting iron mantels, 495 

Fittings, plumbers’, 60 

Flange strains. 199, 265, 355 

Fiass, lifts in, and the building act, 127 

Flew, P. J.,in re, 361 

Floor : fir-fram<d factory, 527 ; shaky, 95, 
126 

Flooring, 704, 768 

Fioors, ground, 326 

Flues, gas burnzrs in, 493 

Flushing pipe for bath, 226 

Fiynn y. Dollard, 126 

Font, restored, St. Mary church Torquay, 
125 

Force, wind, on wall, 697, 731 

Forfar, sewage disposal in, 26) 

Forgery, builder commi.ted for, 30 

Forth bridge, 29, 493 

Foundation st ne of church, 629 

Foundations: and excavations, 564; 
mud, of London bd. schvols, 101 ; testing, 
490 

Fountain, Elinbu-gh (Hone meml.) 429 

Fowler, John, Tees engiaeer, the late, 628 

Framed: berms ani girders, 800; 
cantilevers, 700 

Frames, window, improvements in hang- 
iog, 801, 834 

France, architectural notes from, 423, 465 

Frauds, building, in Birmingham, 697, 
731 

Battersea, 599, 696 ; Clap- 
ham, 169, 270 ; Nantwich, 796 

Frontages of corner buildings, 2 

Furniture: church, 637, 690; cottage, club 
designs for, 90; decorative, 168, 467, 522, 
590, 806 


GALLERIES: Grosveaor, pastels at 
560; Leeds (tine art) 425, 461; National, 
64; Natioual Portrait, 194 

Gambier-Parry, T., the late, 461 

Gardener’s cottage and furaiture designs, 
9), 236 

Garston, Morton’s ironworks, 798 


a 
————_—_ 


Gas: burners ian flues, 493; lighting 
church by, 629; profits, income tax or, 
127 

Gasworks, illicit commissions at, 63 

Gateway, Cardiff, 425 

Gauging streams, 592 

General building lines : new act as to, 766, 
771; recent dec’sions on, 595 

Geometry, practical, for science and art 
studeats, 602 

Girders: framed, 800; sections of, 703 

Glasgow: arch logical association at, 
236, 291; archi. assocn., 561, 832 (sketch- 
book) 284 ; exhibition, cost of the, 496 ; 
institute of architects, 561; municipal 
buildings, 257 ; Univ. spire, 8 

Glazing, Helliwell’s imperishable, 260 

Gloucester : baths competition, 29, 95, 137, 
192; cathedra! (condition of) 63 (rere- 
dos) 862 

G-vernment building contracts, 20) 

Gramma: school, Colfe, Lewisham, 163 

Granite, polishing, 299 

Graphic staties: 527; for the 
stages, 763 

Greage traps, 226 

Gregory and Co.’s employé3, 295 

Grosvenor, pastels at the, 560 

Ground fl pors, 326 

Guide to Northumberland, new, 763 

Guildhalls: Cambridge, 61; Nottingham, 
825, 467; York, 3)1 

Gutters, roof, imperfect, 356 

Gwiilt’s eacyclopzedis of architecture, 137 


HADDON hall: 227; panelling at, 359 

Eile comers hou<zes, dat.d examples of, 
65 

Halls: Albert (amenities of the) 260; and 
staircases, 65, 132, 196, 263, 330, 396, 532, 
595, 664, 699, 767, 799; chartered ac- 
countants’ institute, 773; Haddon, 227 
(panelling) 359; Harrogate (mission) 
125; Kirby, 533; Mercers’ (staircase of) 
459; Oakwell, Birstal, 841; Oldham 
(Oidfellows) 628; Penshurst-p!ace, 137 

Hampton Court, history of, 658 

Hsndvooks : new, on drawing and design- 
ing, 156; on building acss, 629 

Handicratt, revival of, 696 

Handiwork, decorative, at Edinburgh, 803 

Handrailing and staircasing, 766 

Hanging wiadow frames, improvements 
in, 804, 834 

Hunsom, C. F., of Bristol, the lat», 763 

Harbour, Aberdeen, 94 

Harding y. City guardians (quantities) 
662 

Hartland s scheme of sewage disposal, 798 

Hiwkesley y. Liverpool corporation, 294, 
328 

Hayward, Pearson Barry, the late, 693 

Head:tones and monuments 360 

Health, effect of lotty buildings on, 268 

Heatins cars, 630 

Height of bu'ldings, regulating the, 31 

Helliweil’s imperishable glazing, 260 

Hewetson, W. Joy, of Wood-green, 732 
866 

Highest spires in South London, 391 

Hill's catilogue of locks, 295 

Hindu architecture, ancient, 156 

Hints to workmen, 358 

Hips in roofing, 557 

History of Hampton Court, 668 

Holdiags, town, select committee on, 19! 

Holl, Frank, R.A., the late, 163 

Holmfirth water supply, 126 

Holy places of Jerusalem, 560 

Home arts association, 303 

Homes: Liverpool (destitute children) 
562; Wolverhamptoa (cottage) 61 

Honours exam., building construction, 227 

Hospitals: Brad’ord (children’s) 591 ; 
Duidingston (tever) 191; Gateshead 
(children’s) 425; Hereford (eye) 389; 
Hall (children’s) 236; isolation, 397, 
435, 490, 500, 534, 668, 626, 659, 690, 704, 
734; King’s Norton (fever) 170; Liver- 
pool (fever) 425; Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
425; portable military, 841; St. Alban’, 
526 ; Saltash (cottage) 831; Waterford, 
893 

Hotels: Bournemouth (Mont D>re) 730; 
Landport (Central) 522; St. Augustiue, 
Flo. (Ponce de Leon) 670,841 

Hot water : apparatus, $34; coil, inclosure 
tor, 664, 592 

House : country, drainage of, 360; drains, 
428 

Houses: back-to-back, 128, 256; Bexhill, 
636; Bromley, Kent, 437; Clievemere, 
Maidenhead, 70; Edinburgh (old) 695 ; 
Exeter,795; Godden-green, Sevenoaks, 
622; half-timbe:ed, dated examples of, 
629; Ivychurch, 591; Kensingtva court, 
622; Kno!e, 670; Netley Castle, 137 ; 
Nottingham, 270; Oz:zkwell, Burstal, 
841;  Oakuene, Finchley, 104; old 
English, examples of, 829; Oxford 
(Puey meml) 773; Penshurst place, 
137 ; Redcot, Knock, 170, 294; Scotch- 
well, Haverfordw.st, 562; Theobald’s 
park, 28; three country, 402; three- 
storied, what is a, 834; Warlingham, 
661; Wolverhampton, from old, near, 


honours 


522; Wonham, 202: wooden, 697: 
Woodhous2 grang:, Leicester, 8/6; 
Ypres, 670 


Hewell, H. C., in re, 834, 855 

Hudson and Kearns’ diari-s, 83) 
Hydraulics, 46) 

Hydropathic establishment, Buxton, 773 
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Illustrations of old Ipswich, 223 

Imperfect roof gutters, 356 

Imperial institute, 28, 96 

Imperishable glazing, 260 

Improved: rainwater separator, 8; 
window frame hanging, 804, 834 

Improvements: in St. Martin’s-lane, 128 ; 
in traps, 703 

Improving society of architects, sugges- 
tions for, 702 

Impurities in water, determination of, 503 

Inclosure for hot water coil, 564, 592 

Income tax on gas profits, 127 


Infirmaries: Birmingham (workhouse) 
, 8380; Hereford, 764; Wolverhampton 
(eye) 562 


Inland navigation, 531, 663, 827 

Inspection of bridges, 5 

Inspectors, sanitary: (as‘ociation) 128 
(conference, Brighton) 268 

Institutes: archzeological (British, at 
Leamington) 128, 224, 269; architects 
(royal British) 598, 667 (and ‘its black 
sheep) 225 (exam., probationary draw- 
ings for) 797 (royal, of Ireland) 841 ; 
architects, Glasgow, 561; architecture 
(Dundee) 61; blind (Manchester) 170, 
660; Buckingham Palace-rd., 191; 
church (Harrogate) 357; Imperial, 28, 
96; Midland, 61; Wimshill, Burton, 
764 

Institutions : benevolent (builders’) 
135, 741 (builders’ clerks), 137, 727; 
mechanical engineers, 128; surveyors’ 
(exam.) 360, 399 (provincial committees) 
393, 399 

Instruments, surveying, 193 

Insufficient air space to dwellings, 294 

Interiors, decorative materials for, 7 

Ipswich : illustrations of old, 223 ; past 
and present, 602 

Ireland, institute of architects of, 841 

Trish : architecture, 736 ; real old, 863 

Iron: columns, NJ 4 37; mantels, fitting, 
495 ; or wooden churches, 766 ; roofs, 
399 ; structures, designing, 400; trade, 
sharks in the, 563 

Ironmongery, builders’, 829 

Ironworks, Morton’s, at Garston, 798 

Isle of Wight, architectural antiquities of, 
126 


JERUSALEM, holy places of, 560 

Job, a tough, at Longleat, 400 

Joiners’ company, 564 

Joinery : and carpentry, 299, 366, 457, 502, 
567, 704, 768, 838 ; architects, 200 

Jones: and Willis and their employés, 
96; Owen, prizes, 236 

Judge’s, Irish, opinion of architects, 126 


KAYE v. Chubb (lock patent) 193 

Kegworth sewage works, 628 

King, F. 8., in re, 697 

Kirby ha'l and Weldon stone, 533 

Kirk and Randall y. E.and W. I. docks 
co., 766 

Kirkstall abbey, 160, 392 

Knowles y. Queen Anne Mansions Co., 865 


LANDOWNER, liability of, 766 
Land: surveying, 98, 165, 229, 264, 298, 
363, 463, 497, 566, 633, 665, 738, 836 ; sur- 
veyors’, valuations of, 328, 361, 391 
Lateral support, right to, 162, 865 
Law: as to building lines, 766,771; con- 
tractor’s, 834 
Lead flats, a hint as to, 866 
Leamington, archeological institute at, 
128, 224, 260 
Leases, building, 696 
Lease, what is a, 35 
Lectures: on architecture, Middleton’s, 
738 ; Royal Academy, 461 
Leeds: architectural socy., 591, 635, 706, 
771 ; fine art gallery, 425, 461 
Lee v. Hancock, ancient lights, 527 
Lessees’ right of redemption, 498 
Levels : 797; building basements and, 197 
Liability : employers’ (act) 193, 228 (new 
bill) 97, 227; of landowner, 766; of 
quantity surveyor and contractor, 162, 
195, 225, 257, 292 
Libraries: Battersea (public) 599, 696 ; 
Clapham (public) 160, 270; Edinburgh 
(SS.C.) 61, 161, 170; Nantwich (free) 
796 ; Rome (Vatican) 334 
License: appraiser’s, 731, 
valuer’s, 564, 629 
Lichfield cathedral, 28, 41 
Lidstone collection of Dartmouth wood- 
work, 260 
Lift, passenger, test of a, 259 
Lifts in flats and the building act, 127 
Light: action of, on water colours, 194, 
260, 328, 361 ; and air cases (acquiescence 
in) 593 (novel) 494 (unity of possession 
in) 865; easements (compensation for 
698 (movable shutters and) 662; elec. 
tric, for building operations, 866; right 
to, 592 
Lighting: church by gas, 629; electzic 
(Edison and Swan y. Holland) 96; of 
Nottingham guildhall, 467 
Lightning rods, 5 
Lights, ancient: 682, 697; cases pro- 
cedure in, 527 
Lime mud, Portland cement from, 429 
Lines, general building: 595; new act as 
to 766, 771 
Liverpool : archi. socy , 764; art congress 
in, 156, 760; cathedral, 8; corporation 
and Mr. Hawkes!ey, 294, 328; nuisance 
department reorganisation, 31; techni- 


797, 833; 


cal trades school, 798 ; theatre, inspection | New : 


in, 81; University college, 328, 461; 
Vyrnuwy water supply, 731 

Living, co-operative, 662 

Llandaff cathedral, dangerous condition 
of, 492 

Load on roof truss, 294 

Local : authorities (contrasts with) 65 (do. 
by members) 193 (powers of) 797; 
boards, natural history of, 602 

Lock: Naburn, 192; patents (Kaye v. 
Chubb) 193 

Locks, Hill's catalogue of, 295 

Lodge, Daventry grammar school, 270 

Lofty buildings, effect on health of, 268 

Logarithms in land surveying, 733 

London: school board scandals, 64, “4, 
101, 135, 292, 390, 526; South, highest 
spires in, 391 

Longleat, a tough job at, 400 

Lost competition plans, charges for, 429 

Ludlow, sketches in, 368 

Lych gate, Maltby, 692 

Lydford church, 359, 391 


MACADAMISED 
ance of, 728, 760, 792 

Maine, architects’ charges in, 534 

Mains, water, 739 

Maintenance of macadamised roads, 728, 
760, 792 

preci monument, South Kensington, 
467 

Manchester: archi. assocn., 61, 561, 591, 
628, 832; ecclesiatical exhibition, 31; 
Bip canal, 29, 64; society of architects, 

5 

Mansions, Kensington court, 622 

Mantels, fitting iron, 495 

Markets: Plymouth, 290 ; Rotherham, 357, 
427 ; Shrewsbury, 492 

Marks, Scottish masons’, 328, 360 

Marriage of Edgar Farman, 163 

Masonry : and stone cutting, 158, 324, 524, 
668, 805 ; characteristics of, 294 ; class of, 
4 ; dams, design and construction of, 

Masons’ marks, Scottish, 328, 360 

Massey-Mainwaring collection, 369 

Masters, art, society of, 163 

Materials: building, the quality of, 463 ; 
decorative for interiors, 7: specified, 
substitution for, 499, 563, 828 

McLean, John, of Stirling, the late, 260 

Measure boxes for cement, 662, 696, 731, 
765 

Measurer and estimator, pocket, 401 

Mechanical engineers, institution of, 128 

Medical aspects of sewage problem, 228 

Medizeval art, symbolism of, 329, 431 

Memorials: Hdinburgh (Harrison gateway) 
392 (Montrose) 494, 538 ; Hxeter (theatre 
Sy 63 ; Forster (medallion and statue) 

Mercers’ hall, staircase, 459 

Metric system in America, 834 

Metropolitan : board of works, 64, 528, 594 
(royal commission) 3, 38, 66, 100, 133, 
167, 223 (sewage deodorisation experi- 
men) 194 ; building acts, handbooks to, 

Midland institute, 61 

Milan cathedral competition, 636, 691, 826 

Millbrook chapel, collapse of, 594 

Mills: cotton, ventilation of, 401; new 
moulding, York-road, 8.F., 200 

Milton, Staffs, sewerage works at, 96 

Misdeeds, architects’, 390 

Mission: hall, Harrogate, 125; house, 
Ditchingham, 830 

Mistakes in architecture, 429, 433 

Model village, Aintree, 29, 324, 334, 390 

Monuments: and headstones, 360; 
Malaspina, S. K-«nsington, 467; Mont- 
rose, Hdinburgh, 494, 538; Shakespeare, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 494 

Morgan collection of clocks, 495 

More conpetition plums, 833, 863 

Mortar, bad, 96 

Moree: right to redeem, 395, 459, 493, 


roads, mainten- 


Mortgages, builders’, 2 

Morcon’s ironworks, Garston, 798 

Mosaic woodwork, a new, 866 

Moulding mills, new, York-road, S.E., 200 

Movable: shutters and acquisition of light 
easements, 662; wooden churches, 234 

Mud : foundations of London bd. schools, 
101 ; lime, Portland cement from, 429 

Municipal : bui’dings (Glasgow) 257 (New 
York) 203 (Tamworth) 104; surveyors’ 
assocn., 29, 90 

Murchie, J.8., the late, 392 

Museums : Bethnal-green (Massey- 
Mainwaring collection) 369; British, 
295 (Morgan collection) 495; Oxford 
Ashmolean, 732; Penarth (Turner art) 
31; S> Kensington (Malaspina monu- 
ment) 467 

ar requirements in church planning, 

Mycenze, Schliemann’s excavations at, 390 


NATIONAL: art training school, 96; 
competition, schools of art, 131; gallery, 
64 (portrait do.) 194; registration of 
plumbers, 71, 191, 236, 398, 429, 461, 528, 
594, 732, 798 

Natural history of local boards, 602 

Navigation, inland, 531, 663, 827 

Negligence ; charges of, 35; in a surveyor, 
what constitutes, 593 

Nesfield’s will, the late W. E., 127 


drawing pen, 3861; employers’ 
liability bill, 97, 227 ; street, what con- 
stitutes a, 593; York cathedral, 191; 
Zealand, emigration to, 460 

Newcastle-under-Lyne, public buildings, 
94 


Nineteenth century art exhibition, 602 

Noise, nuisance by, 297 

Non-inflammable wood, 461 

Northumberland, guide to, 763 

Notes: from Edinburgh, 92, 658; from 
France, architectural, 423, 465 ; parlia- 
mentary, 63, 126, 162, 193, 698, 797 ; way- 
side, 9, 40, 71, 105, 171, 222, 237, 269, 328, 
335, 369, 402, 456, 489, 558, 571, 623, 637, 
671, 727, 741, 792, 828 

Novel light and air case, 494 

Nuisance by noise, 297 


OBITUARY : Armand, A, 31; Bell 
W., 698; Bishop, W.J., 31; Cowell, J., 
594; Duncan, Col., M.P., 690; Eassie, 
W., 260; Etex, A. 96; Fowler, J., 528; 
Hansom, C F., 763; Hayward, P. B, 
698; Holl, F., RA,, 163; M‘Lean, J., 
260; Murchie, J. §., 392; Parry, T. 
Gambier, 461; Paull, H. J., 830; Red- 
grave, R, R.A., 834; Sellars, J., 492; 
Wedgwood, F., 495 

Oddfellows’ hall, Oldham, 628 

Offices: Admiralty, 487; Cardiff (Bute 
docks) 691; New Swindon (local bd.) 
691 

Old: English houses, examples of, 829; 
Irish, real, 863; work (copying) 431 
(sketches of) 558 

Oldham art gallery, 
163 

Omissions in contracts, 767, 833 

Organ, Sydney town hall, 137 

Ornament, application of, 763 

Orphanage, Bradford (Nutter) 70 

Otley, sewerage competition, 740 

Outline specifications, 30 

Oven, baker's, 234 

Overhanging trees, 428 

Owen Jones prizes, 236 

Owner, adjoining, building and, 797, 833 

Oxford, illustrated notes on, 829 


valuable gifts to, 


PAINTERS, institute of: oil-colour, 
624; water, 736 

Paint, new fire-res‘sting, 732 

Palaces: Albert, new use for the, 168; 
Hampton Court, 668; People’s, Mile 
End, 740 ; Venice (ducal) 740 

Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 8, 468 

Panelling at Haddon hall, 359 

Paper used for water colours, chlorine in, 
328, 361 

Paris, building control in, 737 

Park, Smethwick, 64 

Parliamentary notes, 63, 126, 162, 193, 698, 
797 

Parry, T. Gambier, the late, 4°1 

Partial services, architects’, 165 

Partitions : fireproof, 731; pugzing and, 
838 

Passenger lift, test of a, 259 

Pastels at the Grosvenor, 560 

Paull, H. J., the late, 830 

Paying, asphalte, in the City, 128 

Payment : for quantities, 327 ; of quantity 
surveyors’ charges, 662 

Pearl Assurance Co , 461 

Penarth, the Turner house, 31 

Pen, new drawing, 361 

People’s palace, Mile-end, 740 

Peterborough Cathedral, discoveries at, 
171 

Phanton client, a, 563 

Photographic exhibition, 437 

Photographs, architectural, 422 

Piers: and bricks, compressive strength 
of, 841 ; Southend-on-Sea, 426 

Pilasters and the building act, 193 

Pipe, flushing, for bath, 226 

Pipes, steam, building act and, 731, 766, 
797 

Places, holy, of Jerusalem, 569 

Plagiarism, architectural, 226, 259, 326, 
869, 390, 427 

Plank roads, Roman, 461 

Planning : church, musical requirements 
in, 804 ; city, and street alignment, 799 

Plans: builder’s claim for, 797; lost 
competition, charges for, 429 

a Cheap Jack’s and building act, 

3 

Plotting, traverse, 497, 566, 633, 836 

Plumbers’ fittings, 60; national registra- 
tion of, 71, 194, 236, 393, 429, 461, 528, 
594, 732, 798 

Piums, more competition, 833, 863 

Pocket measurer and estimator, 401 

Police: courts (York) 863 (club designs) 
861; stati.n (Exeter) 422 

Polishing granite, 290 

Ponder’s End, surveyors’ valuations at, 
328, 361, 391 

Portland: and Bath stone, 62; cement 
(from lime mud) 429 (slab) 294 

Portrait gallery, National, 194 

Ports, the Cinque, 525 

Powers of local authority, 797 

Practical : architecture 192 (with detailed 
estimates) 36, 91, 124, 134, 190, 197, 232, 
266, 300, 354, 364, 397, 435, 490, 500, 
534, 568, 626, 659, 690, 704, 734, 770, 
802, 837; elements of construction, 
829; geomstry for science and art 
ete 602; surveying, textbook of, 

29 


Neoane wire-wove, and the building act, | Pressure on sides of reservoir, 833 


; Preston, the Ribble scheme, 160, 257 


Priestley and Gurney v. Stone, responsi- 
bility for quantities, 162,195, 225, 257. 
292 

Priory, Lindisfarne, 303 

Prismatic compass, in surveying, 298 

Prison, Peterhead, 224 

Private Turkish baths, 161 

Probationary drawings, R.I.BA, exam, 
797 

Procedure in ancient light cases, 527 

Professional charges, 428, 697, 731 

Projections and the building act, 593 

Promenade, marine, Bridlington quay, 128 

Proper remuneration of auctioneers, 96 

Protestant contractor, wanted a, 258, 293 

Provence, architecture of, 772 

Provincial committees of the surveyors 
institution, 393, 399 

Provident socy., draughtsman’s, 64, 563 

Public buildings: air analysis in, 165 ; 
Fenton, 60; Neweastle-under-Lyme, 94 ; 
Newton Heatb, Manchester, 729; re- 
masking, 97 

Pugging and partitions, 833 

Push-and-pull locks, 193 

Pwliheli as a seaside resort, 798 


QUALITY of: building materials, 463 
doors fixed, 126; woodwork, 227, 259, 
327, 360, 391, 428 

Quantities : 294,327 ; contractors and, 327 ; 
Mr. Waterhouse on, 661 ; surveying, 564 
(charges, pa,mens of) 662 (fees) 327 ; 
surveyors’ responsibility to contractors 
(Priestley vy. Stone) 162, 195, 225, 757, 
292 


RACECOURSE, Dunstall 
Wolverhampton, 125 

Rail fasteners, English and American, 866 

Railway sleepers, consumption of, 461 

Railways: Buxton and Hindlow, 61; 
Greenwich extension (L.C.D.) 323 

Rainfall, storage of, 197, 293 

Rain- water separator, Roberts’, 8 

Rapi d rebuilding, dangers of, 631 

Rathhaus, Molsheim, 70 

Real old Irish, 863 

Rebuilding, rapid, dangers of, 631 

Recext decisions as to general building 
lines, 595 

Rectangular beams, strains on, 523 

Redeem, right to, a mortgage, 395, 459” 
493, 498 

Redgrave, Richard, R.A., the late, 834 

Red wood, Californian, 161 

Refectory, apsidal-ended, 227 

Reflectors, daylight, 495 

Reform of the Scottish Academy, 798 

Registration: and dishonest architects, 
160; architects’, in Victoria, 564; 
national, of plumbers, 71, 194, 236, 393, 
429, 461, 528, 594, 732, 798 

Relics, Armada, 595 

Remasking public buildings, 97 

Remuneration, proper, of auctioneers, 96 

Rendering wood non-inflammable, 461 

Reports : associated carpenters and joiners, 
866; back-to-back houses, 128, 256 ; 
British Museum, 295; National Gallery 
64 

Requirements, musical, in church plau- 
ning, 804 

Reredoses, cathedral : 862 ; 
St. Paul’s, 96, 697 

Reservoirs : Croydcn, 193 ; Ealing, 193 

Resorts, seaside, and their architecture, 
363 

Responsibility of quantity surveyors to 
contractors (Priestley y. Stone) 162, 195. 
225, 257, 292 

Restaurant, Tivoli, 538, 636 

Restoration : ancient crosses, socy. for, 
295 ; church, 225, 258 

Reviews: Ancient Hindu Architecture, 
156; Application of Ornament, 763 ; 
Architectural Association Brown Book, 
501; Architecture of Provence and the 
Riviera, 772; Architects’ Doors and 
their Ornament, 200; Bell’s Asbestos, 
Catalogue of, 401; Brick-cutting and 
Setting, 840; Building Constru:;tion 
and Drawing, 840; Buitpina Nrws 
Club designs, 90, 861; Cu.lendar and 
Syllabus, People’s Palace, 490; Compre- 
hensive Guide to Northumberland, 763 ; 
Country and Suburban Cottages and 
Villas, 60; Design and Construction of 
Masonry Dams, 399 ; Designing Wrought 
and Cast-Iron Structures, 400; Die 
Renaissance in Belgien und Holland, 
570; Drawing and Designing, 156 ; Elec- 
tric Bells, 763; Elementary Building 
Construction, 829; Examples of Old 
English Houses, 829; Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Associatioa Sketchbook, 234; 
Graphic Statics for the Honours S’age, 
763; Gwilt’s Encyclopsedia of Archi- 
tecture, 137 ; Hill’s Catalogue of Locks, 
295 ; Historic Towns—the Cinque Ports, 
525 ; History of Hampton Court Palace, 
668; Holy Places of Jerusalem, 560; 
Hudson and Kearn’s Diaries, 830 ; Lllus- 
trations of Old Ipswich, 223; Ipswich 
Past and Present, 602; Lancashire 
Churches, 490 ; Measures’ Pocketbook of 
Girders, 703; Memorial of the Camden 
and Kcclesiological Societies, 7635 
Movable Wooden Churches, 2343; 
Natural History of Local Boards, 602 ; 
Notes on Technical Education in Baroda, 
763; Notes onthe Lady Chapel, Bristol 
Cathedral, 400; O’Brien and Thomas’s 
Trade List, 829 ; Oxford, 829 ; Piumber 8 
Fittings, Bolding’s Catalogue of, 60; 
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Pocket Technical Guide Measurer and 
Estimator, 401; Practical Elements of 
Construction, 829; Practical Geometry 
for Science and A:t Students, 602; 
Practical Surveying, a Textbook, 829; 
Remnants of Old English Architecture, 
802; Sketches in Ludlow Town and 
Neighbourhood, 368; Technical Dic- 
tionary of Architectural Designs and 
Building, 356; Theoretical Mechanics, 
602; Ventilation of Cotton Mills, 401 ; 
Walks in the Ardennes, 234; Water 
Engineering, 124; Wilson’s Advanced 
Building Construction, 763 

Revival of handicraft, 696 

Ribble scheme, Preston, 160, 257 

Right to : lateral support, 162, 865; redeem 
a@ mortga e, 395, 459, 493, 498 

Roads: macadamised, maintenance of, 
728, 760, 792; Roman plank, 461 

Roberts’ improved rain-water separator, 8 

Rods, lightning, 5 : 

rr ornamentation, 104; plank roads, 

Rome, Vatican library, 334, 622 

Roof : gutters, imperfect, 856 ; truss, 294: 
ventilation during summer, 92 

Roofing, 457, 502, 567 

ee + iron, 399; tin, 40 ; weak points in, 


Room, old oak, from Lynn, 70 

Ross-shire, pre-historic graves in, 291 

Rot, dry: 30, 63 ; and sapwood, 460 

Royal : academy (admissions) 40 (1 ctures) 
461 (shool prizes) 769; archzeslogical 
institute (at Leamington) 128, 224, 260; 
commission, metro. bd. of works, 3, 38, 
66, 100, 183, 167, 203; institute, archi- 
tects (British) 698, 667 (and its black 
sheep) 225 (do. Ireland) 841; Scottish 
academy, reform 0‘, 798 

Rules, designing club, 590 


SAINTS: Alphege (Greenwich) 740, 
Anne (Edgehill) 492 (Turton) 730; 
Barnabas (Saltash, hospital) 831 (Tun- 
bridge Wells) 562; Benet (Monkwear- 
mouth) 202; Brannock (Braunton) 125 ; 
Cross (Suffolk) 562; Dunstan (Catford 
Bridge, college) 4:8; Francis Xavier 
(Liverpool) 831; George (Hanover-sq , 
baths) 29, 302, 422 (Jesmond) 526 
(Windsor Castle) 257; Giles (Cripplegate, 
EC.) 526; Gregory (Stoke, Somerset) 
95; Helen’s, Lancs. water supply, 193: 
Hilda (Darlington) 325, 669 (Millfield, 
Sunderland) 525; James (Ashted) 425 
(Inverleith) 740; John (Ballachulish) 
660 (Caversham) 695 (Sparkhill) 764 ; 
John Baptist (Brighton) 236; Jobn Divine 
(Gainsborough) 8 (Kennington) 290, 
422, 866 ; John Evangelist (Patney) 368 ; 
Joseph (Seacombe, R.C.) 192, Maria 
(della Salute, Venice) 69; Mark (Noel 
Park) 773 (Venice) 270 ; Martin’s-lane, 
improvement of, 128; Mary (Bridge- 
water) 161 (Lambeth) 458 (Saunderton) 
526 (Strand) 766 ; Mary church (Torquay 
font) 125; Mary Magdalene (Dublin, 
asylum) 389 (Ribbleton) 290; Matthew 
olde craig rte) ne) 94; Michael 
Coventry) 429, 591 (Lucca) 706 (Stock- 
jand) 290; Patrick (Armagh, cathl.) 389 
(Bampton) 468; Panl (Dundee) 392 
(Kensington) 591; Paul’s Cathedral 
(decoration of) 630 (reredos) 96, 697 ; 
Peter and Paul (Rishton) 730; Philip 
(Birmingham) 290 (Pimlico) 160; 
Saviour (Dartmouth) 125, 830, 863; 
Stephen (Paddington) 831; Thomas 
a Town) 191 ; Wyddyn (Vyrnw;) 


Sale: compulsory, compensation on, 565; 
room sketches, 636, 690 

Salisbury estate, Strand, 468 

Saltash water supply, 361 

Sandbach, improvements, 63 

Sanitary : authorities and drains, 127; 
pr aa (association) 128 (at Brighton) 


Sapwooi and dry rot, 460 

Sashes, hanging, improvements in, 804, 834 

Saunders, ex-Alderman J. E > 598 

Seale, 1 

Scandals, London school board, 64, 94,101, 
135, 292, 890, 526 

Schedule of charges; 98 ; 
Maine, 564 . 

School : board scandals, London, 64, 94 
101, 135, 292, 390, 526; church, Heath, 
Halifax, 671 

Schools : American technical, 295 ; Bangor 
(Friars) 357, 889; Beith (Spier) 425; 
Bur ley (technical) 562; Caterham 


American, 


(Warehousemen’s) 125 ; Dewsbury (tech- 
nical) 104; Hunslet, Leeds (Wesln.) 
401; Laverstock, 492 ; Liverpool (techni- 
eal) 798 ; Mongewell, 389 ; National Art 
Training, 96; Koyal Academy, 769; Stock- 
port (technical) 357; Wallingford (ch.) 
389 ; Worcester (Sunday) 334. See also 
under Board and Grammar Schools. 

Schiolz of art: Crystal Palace, 203; 
Metropolitan Drawing Classes, 832; 
national competition, 131, 226 ; Royal 
Female, 773 ; West London, 832 

Scott sh: Academy, reform of, 798 ; mason:» 
marks, 328, 360 

Sea}, contracts of corporations under, 662 

Seaside resorts and their architecture, 368 

Sections of girders, 708 

Sellars, James, of Glasgow, the late, 492 

Separator, Roberts’ rain water, 8 

Sepulchre, EHaster, 294 

Services, architects’ partial, 165 

Setting and cuttiog, brick, 810 

Settlement, claim to damages for, 327 

Sewage: deodorisation, experimeats by 
board of works, 194 ; discharge on top of 
tide, 460; disposal (Hartland’s system 
of) 798 (medical aspects of) 228; sewers 
and, 95 

Sewer aérator, Adams’s, 333 

Sewers and sewage, 95 

Shaxy floor, 95, 126 

Sharks in tne iron trade, 563 

Sheep, black, the R.I.B.A, and, 225 

Shingled spires, 227 

Shirburne castle, Oxon, 625 

Shoitness of expectat.oa of life in 15th 
century, 360 

Shutters, movable, and rights of light, 662 

Simpson y. Neill, what is a certificate ? 228 

Sketchbook, Glasgow A A, 234 

Sy iv tg : in Ludlow, 368; of old work, 

5: 

Sketching clubs competition, 594 

Slabs, Portland cement, 294 

Sleepers, railway, consumption of wood 
for, 461 

Slum: of Windsor, 393 

Soapworks, Sunlight, 522 

Societies: archgeological (Bristol and 
Gloster) 91 (Somerset) 224, 291; archi- 
tects 101, 228, 291, 590, 696, 702, 773, 793, 
832 (conversazione) 637 (Manchester) 
635 ; architectural (Leedsand Yorkshire) 
591, 635, 706, 771 (Liverpool) 764; art 
masters, 163 ; arts, 128; Camden and 


Ecclesiological, memorial of, 763; 
draughtsmen’s provident, 64, 568; 
engineers, 104, 773; 1estoration of 


ancient crosses, 
painters, royal, 736 

Somerset : archzeological socy., 224, 291 ; 
church towers, 841 

Southampton, ancient canoe at, 528 

South: London, highest spires in, 391; 
Wales sketching club, 62, 392 

Specialities accessary to architecture, 835 

Specifications, outline, 30 

Specified materials, substitution for, 499, 
563, 828 

Spires: highest, in South London, 391 ; 
shingled, 227 

Stables: quantities for, 735, 
specification, for, 704 

Stafford water supply, 294 

Stained glass : 226, 429. 435, 528, 797, 834; 
and the Birmingham town council, 495 

Staircases : halls and, 65, 132, 196, 263, 330, 
396, 532, 595, 664, 699, 767, 799 ; Mercers’ 
hall, 459 

Staircasing and handrailing, 766 

Stamp du‘ies, 766 

Statics, graphic: 527; for the honours 
stag>, 763 

Stations : police (club designs) 861 (Exeter) 
422 ; railway (Dundee) 390 (Ossett) 357 

Statues: Aberdeen (Wallace) 31 ; Edin- 
burgh (Dr. Caambers) 29, 93, 334; Em- 
bankment (Forster) 128; Kensington 
(Q. Victoria) 834 ; Trafalgar-sq. (Gordon) 
528; Windsor (Emperor Freuerick and 
Prince Consort) 766 

Steamboat, decoration of, 798 

eo pipes, building act and, 731, 766, 

Stockport borough surveyorship, 194 

Stone: carverin the United States, 765 ; 
corner or foundation, for church, 629; 
cutting and masonry, 158, 324, 524, 668, 
805; Portland and Bath, 62; Weldon, 
533 

Storage of rainfall, 197, 293 

Story, building, what is a, 731 

Strains, 6, 62, ¢8, 95, 126, 161, 199, 225, 
268, 265, 291, 826, 355, 359, 391, 623, 692, 
600, 629, 685, 696, 700, 730, 800 

Strata, Fiorida abbey, 7 


295; water -colour 


770, 802 ; 


Streams, gauging, 592 

Streatham, deep boring at, 593 

Street : alignment and city planning, 799 ; 
new, what is a, 593; width of, under 
building act, 593 

Strength, compressive, of bricks and piers, 
241 


Structures, arched, theory of, 636 

Struts and columns, 635, 695, 730 

Stucco and compo, 629 

Studentship, travelling, Alex. Thomson, 
191 

Studio, Lucas Seymour's, 332 

Subsidences in the City, 497 

Substitutes for materials specifie?, 499, 
563, 828 

Subway, London, Southwark, and Stock- 
well, 101 ¢ 

Suggestions for improving 
architects, 702 

Summer, roof ventilation Curing, 92 

Sunlight soap works, 522 

Superintendence, commis-ion for design 
without, 699 

Support, latera!, right to, 162, 865 

Surfeit of treatises on building construc- 
tion, 834 

Surveying: instruments, 193; land, 98, 
165, 229, 264, 298, 363,:463, 497, 566, 633, 
665, 733, 836 ; practical, textbook of, 829 ; 
quantity, 564; what constitutes negli- 
gence in a, 598 

Surveyors: association, municipal, 29, 90 ; 
district, assistants, 833; institution 
(exam.) 360, 399 (provincial committees) 
393, 399; local, compulsory examina- 
tions for, 391; quantity (fees) 327 (pay- 
ment for) 662 (responsibility) 162, 195, 
225, 257, 292; valuations of land, 328, 
361, 391 

Sximming baths, dimensions of, 697 

Swindling of architects and builders, the, 
225 

Swinton sewerage scheme, 126 

Symbolism and iconography, Christian, 
329, 431, 631 


society of 


TABLES, water, 428 

Taking angles, 229, 566 

Tamworth municipal buildgs. competition, 
102 

Taunton sewage work, 698 

Teaching of drawing in Birmingham, 163 

Technical: architecture and its allied 
trades, 565 ; dictionary of architectral 
design and building, 356 ; schools 
(American) 295 (Liverpool) 798 (Stock- 
port) 357 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi, 564 

Ten days’ tour in Belgium, 227 

Tennis court, 797 

Testing foundations, 490 

Test of a passenger lift, 259 

Theatre exits, 294 

Theatres : Coventry, 389; Liverpool, 31; 
Tivoli, 538, 636 

Theobald’s park, 28 

Theodolite in surveying, 229, 264, 298, 363, 
463 

Theory of arched structures, 666 

Thirlmere waterworks, 63 

Three-storied house, what is a, 834 

Tide, discharging sewrge on, 460 

Tin roofs, 40 

Titchfi-ld-street accident, the, 766 

Top of tide, discharging sewage on, 460 

Tough jub at Longleat, 400 

Tour in Be!gium, a ten days’,227 

Towers: church, of Somerset, 
western, 294 

Town : holdings, select committee on, 194; 
surveys with the theodolite, 463 

Town halls : Alloa, 830 ; Copenh»gen, 357 ; 
Eland, 425; Fulham, 706; Lockerbie, 
437; Lydney, 806; Molsheim, 70; 
Portsmouth, 525 ; Sydney, 137 

Trades allied to technical architecture, 
565 

Traps : grease, 226 ; improvements in. 703 

Travelling: crane, electric, 798; student- 
ship, Alex. Thomson, 191 

Traverse plotting, 497, 566, 633 

Treatises on building construction, too 
many, 834 

Trees, overhanging, law as to, 428 

Triangling in surveys, 264, 665 

Truss, roof, load on, 294 

Tubes, ventilating, 269 

Turkish baths ; 102, 381, 586, 692; private, 
161 


841 ; 


UNITED STATES, a stone carver 
in the, 765 


Unity of possession in light easements, 
865 

University college, London, architectural 
awards, 93 

Use of cement, architectural, 297 


VALUATION of land 
di:crepancies in, 328, 361, 391 

Valuations, 766 

Value, educational, of art, 228 

Valuer’s license, 564 

Varicose veins, 360 

Vatican library, Rome, 334, 622 

Veins, varicose, 360 

Venables v. Pitt (law of libel) 731 

Venice, St. Mark’s, 270 

Ventilating tubes, 269 

Ventilation ; of cotton mil's, 401; of York 
Guildhall, 301 ; roof, during summer, 92 

Ventilator, Adams’s sewer, 533 

Vicarage, AllS3, So ithport, 563 

Victoria ; architects’ registration in, 564; 
v. Elizabe h, 623 

Village, model, Aintree, 29, 324, 334, 390 

Vyrnwy aqueduct, Weaver trustees and 
the, 328 


surveyors 


WAGES, wo k and, 395 
Walford y. Walford (auctioneers’ charges), 


96 

Wallpapers: Jeffrey's, 468; Woollams’s, 
260 

Wall, wind force on, 697, 731 

Wanted, a Protestant contractor, 258, 293 

Waste water clo:et, new, 39 

Water: closet (disconnecting (796, 833, 
864 (new waste) 39; colour painters 
(socy.) 736; colours, action of ,light on, 
194, 260, 328, 361; determination of im- 
purities in, 6503; engineering, 124; 
muins, 739 ; tables, 428 

Waterbouse, Alfred: on quantities, 661; 
presidential address by, 598 

Wayside notrs, 9, 40, 71, 105, 171, 222, 237, 
269, 323, 335, 369, 402, 456, 489, 558, 571, 
628, 637, 671, 727, 741, 792, 828 

Weak points in roofs, 866 

Wear, river, at Durham, 292 

Weaver trustees and the Vyrnwy aque- 
duct, 328 

Wedgwood, Francis, the late, 495 

Welshers, architectural, 62 

Western towers, 294 

Westminster : abbey, 538 (illustrations of) 
539 (proposed Campo Santo for) 698; 
aquarium, new buildings on site of, 128 ; 
hall, 797 

Weston-super-Mare, improvements at, 729 

What: constitutes negligence in asur- 
veyor ? 693; isa billion? 731, 765, 797, 
833; is a building story ?731; is a certi- 
ficate ? 228; is a lease? 35; is a new 
street ? 593; is a three-storied house ? 
834 

Whitmore, F, first mayor of Chelmsford, 
429 

Widths of streets and projections under 
building act, 563 2 

Wighr, Isle of, architectural antiquities 
il the, 126 

Wilson’s advanced builling construction 
763 

Winby, F. C., in re, 593 

Wind force on wall, 697, 731 s 

Window sashes, improvements in hanging, 
8.4, 834 

Windsor slums, 393 

Wire-wove netting andthe building act, 
693 

Witham drainage, new outlet for, 29 

Wolverhampton sewage farm, 392 

Wood: Californian red, 161; ron-inflam- 
mable, 461; works in, Exhibition of, 
803 

Wooden: churches, movable, 234; ex- 
hibition buildings and the building act, 
828 ; houses, 697 ¢ 

Woodwork: from Ypres, 401; mosaic, 
866 ; quali'y of, 227, 259, 327, 360, 391, 
428 


Woollams’s wallpapers, 260 

Work and wages, 395 am 

Workmenand ancient buil lings, 358 

Wright and Sutcl ffe’s waste water-closet, 
29 

Wrought iron structures, designing, 400 


YORE: archi, a3socn., 426; police 
courts competition, 863; sewerage 
scheme, 96 


Z-IRON columns, 437 
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ABBEYS: Westminster (north tran- 
sept, half elevations signsd by Wren) 
540; Wigmore (gate) 370 

Adams’s sewer aérator, 333 

Admiralty offices design, 438 

Aérator, Adams’s, 333 

Aintree, model dwellings: selectei plan 
(Sugden and Son) 804, 324: seq (F. W. 
Mee) 336 

Aleazar, St. Augustine, Flo., 842 

Aldwinckle trav. stud. drawings, carved 
chairs (H, V. Lanchester) 10 

Alhambra, two views in the, 774 

Altar: Berkhampstead (St, Katherine’s 
Chapel) 689; frontal press, 655; 
furniture press, 655; rails (Greenwich) 
742 ; (Revelstoke) 689 ; Ugborough, 645 ; 
Vaughan chapel, Belmont Priory, 272 

Angles: cabinet, 321; return, in masonry, 

o% 159; taking, in surveying, 166, 230, 566 

eri smoking, W. Hensmau’s design, 

04 

Arch, carved, from Ypres, 421 

Architectural Assocn.: excursion in 
Derbyshire, 172, 234, 238; tray. student- 
ship drawings (2nd, R. D. Warry) 572 

Architecture, practicil, with detailed 
estimates, 42, 72, 106, 188, 172, 404, 438, 
706, 742, 774 

Armada exhibition, sketches at, 597 

Armchairs, 72, 138, 321, 336, 353, 470, 504, 
521, 638, 672, 808 

Art schools; club designs, 27; Dewsbury, 
106 

Arts association, home, work by, 321 

Ashbourne church, 172 

Assocn., architectural, excursion to Derby- 
shire, 172, 204, 238 

Asylum, in Old Kent-road (dzaf and 
dumb) 106 


BACK-TO-BAOCK houses, 238 

Baker’s oyen, Dover, 235 

Ball-room, Haddon Hall, 204 

Balusters, staircase, St. John’s and Trinity 
colleges, Cambridge, 559 

Bampton, St. Patrick’s church, 470 

Banks: Doncaster (Yorkshire) 272; 
Fenchureh-st., EC. (South-western)-335 ; 
Halifax (Yorkshire, Penns) 204; Man- 
chester (Lancashire and Yorkshire) 572; 
Skipton (Yorkshire) 289; Sydney 
(Australian, carved figures for) 106 

Banqueting hall, Haddon, 238 

Banwell church, Somerset, 842 

Barfreston church, 804 

Bargeboards, 360, 428, 469 

Barnhurst house, Codsal, 594 

Barons’ hall, Penshurst, 136, 157 

Bath: Buckingham Palace-road (selec‘ed 
design, Lee and Smith) 304 (l1st., J. 
Weir) 404; Gloucester (public) 138: 
Turkish, 103, 332, 536, 693, 694 (private, 
Bradford) 161 

Bay of W. Emerson's design for Liverpool 
cathedral, 10 

Beams: shearing stresses ia, 
strains on, 523 (framed) 800, 801 

Bedroom furniture, club designs, 138 

Beds, historic, Knole-park, 672 

Belfast: business premises, 604; Redcot 
house, Knock, near, 172, 294 

Bellinn, Ludford, 370 

Bellows, carved, 321, 572 

ee pro-cathedral, Vaughan chapel, 
72 

Bencher’s chair from old Lyon’s Inn, 304 

Berkhampstead church, altar in, 689 

Berrynarbor church, tower screen, 655 

Bethnal-green, Massey Mainwaring 
collection at, 387 

Bexhill, house at, 638 

Birkenhead, Sunlight Soap works, 504 

Birmingham: coffee house, Wiason-green, 
672; new post-office, 272, 370 

Birstal, Oakwell hall, 842 

Blind: institute and workshop for, Man- 
ee 172; school, York, staircase at, 

4 

Bloomsbury, dairy premises, 742 

Bolsover castle, 238 

Bookcases, sideboard, 72, 138 

Bottle holder in carved oak, 304 

Botzen church, 8. Tyrol, 600 

Bournemouth, Branksome manor house, 
706 

Boxes, cement measure, 697 

Bradford : Nutter orphanage, 72; private 
Turkish baths, 161 


68, 69; 


Branksome manor hou3e, Bournemouth, 
76 

Brewood, the Dower house, 504 

eee R.C. church (St. John Bapt.), 
23 


Bristol cathedral new west towers, 572 

Brixton, St. John the Divine church, 404 

Bromborough, Sunlight soap wurks, 504 

Bromfield priory gateway, 370 

Bromley, Kent, house in Sandridge- 
avenue, 438 

Brondesbury, Christ church, 549 

Buckingham Palaze-road, public baths, 
designs for: selected, Lee and Smith, 
804; 1st, J. Weir, 494 

Buinpina News Designing Club: art 
school, 27; cottage furniture, 72; 
furniture, 138; gardener’s cottaze, 72, 
238; police station, 842, 859 

Bushbury, Elston hou e, 504 

Busine s premises: Belfast, 604; Blooms- 
bury (dairy) Chester, 42, 742; Finsburj- 
pay< ment, H.C., 898 


CABINETS: 521, 589, 825; angle, 321; 
china, 870; corner, 825; Dutch, 812; 
English, 842; jewel, 672; oak, 321; 
writing, 825 

Cabinet tables, 638, 825 

Cee3ar’s tower, Warwick Castle, 638 

Cambridge, details from Catherine, St. 
John’s, and Trinity colleges, 559 

Candelabra, Empire, 842 

Candlesticks, old brass, 169 

Cantilevers: framed, 7u0, 701; shearing 
stresses in, 68, 69 

Carpentry and joinery, 299, 300, 366, 357, 
457, 453, 502, 567, 563, 634, 635, 704, 75, 
768, 769, 838, 839 

Carved woodwork from Ypres, 421 

Cuse, organ, Sydney town hall, 138 

Caskets : 672; German, 572 

Castles: Bolsover, 238; Netley, 138; St. 
HWonorat, Provence, 774; Sairburne, 625, 
626 ; Stokesay, 304; Warwick, 638 

Ca‘hedrals: Belmont, Herefo-d (Pro., 

- Vaughan chapel) 272; Bristol (new west 
towers) 572; Chartres (sculpture, N. 
porch) 432; Durham, 138; Edinburgh 
(St. Giles—Montrose memls.) 540; Ely, 
42; Lichfield, 42, 404; Lincoln (staircase 
in cloisters) 557; Liverpool, bay of 
(W. Emerson’s design) 10; Milau com- 
petition (selected, G. Brentano) 808 
(D. Brade’s design) 638; national com- 
petition design (A. P. Widla‘xe) 504; 
Venice (St. Mark) 272 

Cement measure boxes, 697 

Central hotel, Portsmoath, 504 

Centring, 363, 367 

Century guild chair, 353 

Chairs: 504; arm, 72, 188, 321, 470, 504, 
521, 572, 638 (at Maidenhead) 336 (at 
Hatfield Peveril) 808 ; bencher’s, from 
old Lyons’ inn, 304; Jacobean, 304, 370 ; 
oak (at Much Wenlock) 10; Sir F. 
Drake’s, 597; some old, 353 

Chalices, 387 

Chambers’ statue, Ediaburgh, 335 

Chandelier, Louis XLV., 487 

Chapels: Belmont, Hereford (Vaughan 
meml.) 272; Berkhampsteid (st. Kuthe- 
rine, altar) 689; crematorium, St. John’s, 
Surrey, 870; Greenwich (naval college) 
572 

Chartres cithedral, sculpture on north 
porch, 432 

Chateaux: de Loss3, Dordogne, 621; St. 
Honorat, 774 

Chester, business premises, 42 

Chest of drawers, miniature, 842 

Children’s: asylum (deaf and dumb) 
Old Kent-road, 106; hospital, Hall, 233 

Chillong, India, reredos in church, 689 

Chimneypieces: Chateau de Loss2, Dor- 
dogne, 621; Maidstone museum, 42; 
Utretcht and Zilt-Bommel, 572 

China cabinet, 370 

Chippendale chairs, 353, 672 

Churches: Ashbourne, 172; Bampton 
(8t. Patrick) 470; Banwell, 842; Bar- 
freston, 304; Berrynarbor (screen) 635; 
Botzen, 600; Brighton (St. John Bapt., 
R.9.) 238; Brondesbury (Carist) 540; 
Chillong, India (reredos) 689; Edin- 
burgh (St. Giles—Montrose meml.) 540; 
Evercreech, 842; Folkestone (St. 
Michael, priest’s stole) 336; Gzuins- 
borough (st. John Divine) 10; Great 


Berkhampstead (altar, St. K.therine’s 
chapel) 689; Greenwich (St. Alphege, 
altar rails) 742; Heath, Halifax (school) 
672; Helmshore (stained g’ass in) 438; 
Huish Episcopi, 842; Inverleith (S«. 
James) 742; Kennington (St. Joon 
Divine) 404; Kilpeck, 898; Kiltimagh, 
106 ; Lucca (St. Michael) 706; Milan (Ss. 
Maiia delle Grazie) 694; Milifield, 
Sunderland (St. Hilda) 669; Monkton 
Wyld (altar frontal press) 655; Monk- 
wearmouth (3t. Benet) 204; Putney (3t. 
John, nev chancel) 3870; Revelstoke 
(altar rails) 689 ; Ugoorough (altir) 655 ; 
Venice (Sta Maria della Salute, plan) 63 
(St. Mark) 272 

Church furniture sketches, 655, 689 

Circular tables, 72, 387 

City, the: business premises, Finsbury- 
pavement, 808 ; Mercer’s hall (staircase) 
397 ; South-Western bank, Fenchurch- 
street, 338 

Clievem2re house, Maidenhead, 72 

Clocks: Italian, 487 ; Vernis Murtin, 470; 
wooien, 370 

Cloisters, Lincoln, staircase in, 557 

Closet, new waste water, 39 

Clubs: Burnpinc News designing: (art 
school) 27 (furniture) 72, 138 (gardener’s 
cottage) 138, 238 (police station) 842 

859; Meistersingers, St. James's-street’ 

72 

Coachman’s house and stables, Richmond, 
706, 742 

“odsal, Barnhurst house, 504 

Coffee : house, Winson-green, Birmingham, 
672; palace, Mzlbourn2, 800 

Colleges : Cambridge, de-ails from Cathe- 
rine, S:. John’s, and Trinity, 559 ; Green- 
wich, Naval, entrance to chapel, 572 

Commodes, 870, 638, 672 

Compass, prismatic, in land surveying, 
293, 364 

Competition designs: Admiralty offices 
(Leemings) 438; Archi. Assocn. trav, 
stud. drawings (2ad., R. D. Warry) 572; 
baths (Gloucester, selected, J. F. Trew) 
138 (St, George’s, Hanover-sq., sele -ted 
Leeand Smith) 334 (do. 1st, J. Weir) 
404; cathedrals (Liverpool, selacte1, W. 
Emerson, bay of) 10 (Milan, west 
fagade, sele:ted, G. Brentano) 808 (do., 
D. Brade) 633; designing club, 27, 72, 
138, 238, 842, 859; dwellings (model, 
Aintree, selected, Sugden and Son) 304, 
324 (ceq., F. W. Mee) 336 ; library (EKdin- 
burgh, 8.8.C., selected. J. B. Dunn) 172; 
statue (Chambers, H liaburgh, adopted, 
J. Bhind) 338 

Cone:rt hall, Leipsic, grand staircase, 665 

Constantine’s convoluted stove, 332 

Conventional signs in land surveying, 836 

Convoluted stove, 332 

Corner: middle-class house, Hamostead, 
42, 72, 106, 188, 172; of Seymour Lucas’s 
studio, 3)4 

Cortile, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 10 

Cottage furniture, club designs, 72 

Cottages: gardener’s, club designs, 72, 
238 ; Oxford, 572 

Country: houses, 
hospital, 494, 438 

Courthouse, migistrates’, Exeter, 494 

Courtyard entrance, hotel, S: Augusting, 
Flo., 672 

Cradle, old oak, 169 

Credence, Italian oak, 572 

Crossvow, carve Elizabethan, 597 

Cups : 397 ; and chalices, 387 


three, 404; isolation 


DAIRY premi:es, Bloomsbury, 742 

Daventry, grammar school lodge, 272 

Deaf and dum» asylum, Old Kent-road, 
106 

Debating hall, 
union, 370 

Decoration, Free Classic, H, W. Pratt’s 
design, 470 

Decorative farniture, sketches, 169, 370, 
470, 487, 504, 521, 572, 589, 638, 672, 825 

Derbyshire, archi. asson. in, 172, 204, 238 

Designing club: art school, 27; cottaze 
furniture, 72 ; furniture, 138; gardener’s 
cottage, 72, 238; polic2 station, 842, 859 

Designs: Admiralty offites (Leemings), 
438; baths, Turkish (R, O. Allsop) 103, 
536, 693,694; “B.N.’’ club, 27, 72, 138, 
238; cathedral (Liverpool, selected, W. 
Emerson) 10 (national competn, A. P. 


Hlinburgh university 


Widlake) 504; hospital, isolation (M. B. 
Adams) 404, 438; laying out Salisbury 
estate, Strand (Perry and Reed) 470; 
room with ingle fireplace (M. 8. Adams) 
898; salon and sm»>king annex (W. 
Hensm in) 504; wall pager (Free Classic 
H.W. Pratt) 470 : 

Detailed estimates, practical architecture 
with, 42, 72, 106, 138, 172, 404, 433, 706, 
742, 774 
stails: arm chair, 808; barge boards, 
423; baths, Turkish, 693, 69£; carpentry 
aud joinery, 299, 309, 366, 367, 457, 458, 
502, 667, 568, 634, 635, 704, 705, 768, 769 ; 
cathedral (Milan) 898; chair, 336; 
cottage (gardener's), 72; gird-r, 601; 
hogpital (isolation) 404, 438 (Hampstead) 
42, 72, 106, 138, 172 ; mantel (York), 549 5 
overmintel, 42; post-offics (Birming- 
ham) 272; roof (Barons’ hall, Penburst) 
157; stables (Richnond) 706, 742, 774; 
staircases Oambridge colleges, 559; 
(Lincoln cloisters) 657 (York blind 
school) 540 ; window sashes, 834 ; wood 
carvings from Ypres, 421 

Dewsbury, technical and art school, 106 

Disconnection, soil pipe, 864 

Dodmore house, Ludlow, 370 

Doze’s palace, Venice, 742 

Doncaster, Yorkshire bank, 272 

Doors: from Oatherine College, 
bridge, 559; Shirburne castle, 625 

Dordogae, Chateau de Losse, chimney 
piece, 621 4 

Dormer at Tiibingen, 6)4 

Dover, baker’s oven, 235 

Drainage: de’ails, house, 42; plan, fever 
hospital, 433 é 

Drake’s chair and sword, Sic F., 597 

Drawers, miniature chast of 842 

Drawing-room, Haddon hall, 204 

D-awiags, measared: altar rails (Green- 
wich, . &. Bartlatt) 742; chairs 
(Aldwinckle tray. stud., H. V. Lanches- 
ter) 10; doorway, ball-room, Haddon 
hall (A. Erskine) 204; entrance, Naval 
collegs chapel, Greenwich (R. D. Warry) 
572; from O2mbridge, Lincoln and 
York (J. Hurchmgs) 540, 557, 559 ; 
overmantel (EH. H, Dance) 42; screen, 
Oakwell hall (F. Mitchell) 842 

Dressing table, 72 3 

Drill hall, artil, vol., Leonard-st., Shore=- 
ditch, 774 

Ducal palace, Venice, 742 ; 

Duomi: Milan (G. Brentano’s selected 
design) 808 (D. Brade’s do.) 638 ; Venice 
(St. Mark’s) 272 

Durham cathedral, Sanctuary, 138 + 

Dutch Renaissance chimneypieces, two, 
572 

Dwellings, model: Aintree (selected 
design, Sugden and Son) 304, 324 (sq. 
F. W. Mee) 336; Kdinburgh, 172 


Cam- 


EAST LONDON, People’s Palace, 
742 2 : 
Eaves, buil ling over projecting, 564 
Edinourgh : Chambers’ statue, 3363 
Montrose monument, St. Giles’s, 540 : 
solicitors’ library, 172; University 
union hall, 370 
jiston house, Bushbury, 504 
Ely cathedral, south-west transept, 42 
Embroidery, priest’s stole, 336 
Bntrance : gate, Haddon hall, 238 ; Sunday 
school, Worcester, 336 
Es2ritoire, 504 : 
Estimates, detailed, practicul architecture 
with, 42, 72, 106, 188, 172, 404, 433, 706, 
742, 774 > 
Evercreec church, Somerset, 842 
Hiwer’s: Oriental, 589; rosewater, 487 
Ewer, Elizabethan, 597 : 
Excavations, computing cubic area of, 
765 ; 
Excursion, archi. assocn, in Derbyshire, 
172, 204, 238 
Exeter police-station and court-house, 404 
Exhibition: sketches (Armada) 597 (home 
_arts agsocen.) 321; works in wood, 304 


FACTORY floor, fir-framed, 494 

Farleigh Court lodge, overmantel from, 
42 

Feathers inn, Ludlow, 370 

Fenchurch-street, H,C., 
bank, 336 


South-Western 


: 
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Figures, Justice and Plenty, on a Sydney 
bank, 108 

Finchley, Oakdene house, 106 : 

Finsbu:y-pavement, business premises, 
898 

Fireplace, in side of room, design for, 898 

Fir-framed factory floor, 494 

Flange strains, 199, 200, 265, 266, 355, 356 

Flats, residential, K-nsington-court 
mansions, 6)4 

Flemish rooms, the Tivoli, 638 

Bloor: fir-framed, 491; r-laying at Long- 
leat, 400 

Flooring, 704, 795, 763, 769 

Floors, strains ia, 63 

Florence, Pu'azz» V:cchio, 
cortile, 10 

Folding Flemis» table, 572 

Folkezion>, priest's stole at $5. Michael's, 
336 

Framed: beans ard girders, 890, 801; 
cantilevers, 700, 70t 

Frames: mirror, 169, 321, 470; wiadow, 
improved fitting:, $04 

Free Classic decoration, H. W. Pratt's 
Gesign, 470 

French decorative furniture, 825 

Fulham town hall, 705 

Furniture : church, 635, 639; cottage, club 
designs, 72, 138; decorative sketches of, 
169, 370, 470, 437, 504, 521, 572, 582, 638, 
672,825, $42 


470; the 


GABLE$ at Ypres, 672 

Gainsborough, $83. Joha the 
church, 10 

Gallery, national, s‘aircase of, 665 

Gardener’s cottage, club design, 72, 238 

Gates: lych, Multby, 692; werot iron, 
German, 470 

Gateways: Bronfield priory, 370; South 
qingiela manor, 172; Wigmore abbey, 
370 

Girder: details, wrot iron, 601; framed, 
strains on. 8 0, 891 

Glaszow University, tower and spire, 10 

oe stained, Helmshore ch., 433; toilet, 
689 

Gloucester, public baths, 188 

Godden-green, S2venoaks, house at, 604 

Grammar szhool, Daventry lodge, 272 

Great Berkhimpstead church, altar in, 
689 

Greenwich : naval college chapel, entrance 
to, 572; St. Alphege ch,, altar rails, 742 

Groining, vaulted, 325, 663. 805 

Gueridoa, in a:d, 370 


Divyins’s 


HADDON HALL: ball and d:awing- 
rooms, 204; entrance gats and banquet- 
ing hall, 248 

Halifax : back-to-b.ck houzes 238; Heath 

. Cong]. school church, 672; Yorkshire 
penny bank, 204 

Hall lamp, 387 

Halls : and staircases, 65, 132, 196, 264, 330, 
831, 393, 532, 533, 596, 665, 699, 700, 767, 
768, 899; Edinburgh (University Union) 
870 ; Haddon, 204, 238; Hardwick, 204 ; 
Hepworth, 404; in Surrey, 706; Lonz- 
leath (reflooring at) 400; Meldreth 
Court, 404; Mercers’, 897; Oakwell, 
Birsta), 842; Penshurst (the barons’) 
186, 137 ; St. John, Surrey (crematoriam) 
370; Thorne Court, 404; Wollaton, 204; 
Wurzburg, palace, 533 

Hampstead: corner midile-class house, 
42, 72, 106, 133, 172; Seymour Lu.zas's 
studio, 304 

Hanover-square vestry public baths: 
selected design, Le2 and Smith, 304; Ist, 
J. Weir, 404 

Hardwick hall, 204 

Hartley estate, A‘ntree, mod:1 dwellings, 
804, 324 

Headquarte’s, artill. vol , Shoreditch, 774 

aah Congregl. school church, Halifax, 


Helmets and morions, Spinish, 597 

Helmshore church, stained-glass ‘* Presen- 
tation in Temple,’’ 438 

Hepworth House, Suffolk, 404 

aged, Vaughan chapel a5 Belmont, 
75 

Hipped roofing, 587, 568 

Historie beds at Knole Park, 672 

Home arts association sketches, 321 

Horns, powder, 572 

Hospitals : a country isolation, 494, 438; 
Hull (children’s) 238; Kinz’s Norton 
(fever) 172 

Hotels: Liva-pool (Lime-st. station) 767; 
Port:mou*h (¢.ntral) 594 ; St. Augustine, 
Flo. (Ponce de L20n) 672, 842 

Houses: Ain rez, model desiga, (Sugden) 
804, 324 (F. W. Mee) 336; back-to-back 
and through, 238; Barahurst, Codsal, 
504 ; Bexhill, 638 ; Bolsover (castle) 238 ; 
Branksome, Bournemouth, 706; 
Brewood (Dower) 504; Clievemere, 
Maidenheid,72; Dodmore, 370; Histon, 
Bushbu y, 5)4; G@odden-green, Seven- 
o1ks, 604; Haddon (hall), 204, 238; 
Hamestead (middle-class) 42, 72, 108, 
138, 172; Hardwick (hall) 204; Hep- 
worth, 404; Hyde park (mansions) 304; 
Kensington court mansion, 604; Knole 
(beirooms) 672; Ludford, 370; Ludl»w 
(old) 370; Medmenham (old) 470; 
Meldreth court, 404; Netley castle, 138; 
New Place, West Hampstead (S. Lucas’s 
studio) 304; New York, 700; Notting- 
ram, 272; Oakdene, Finchley, 106 ; Oak- 
well, Birsta], 842 ; Oxford (Pusey memL1 ) 
774 (St. Edward’s school) 774; Pens- 
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hurst (Barons’ hall) 136,157; Pillaton, 
Penbridge, 504; Redcot, Knock, Belfast, 
172, 294; Richnond (coachman’s) 706, 
742; Salisbury Estate, Strand, 470; 
South Winefie'd (manor) 172; Thorne 
Court, 404; Tubingen, 604; Warlingham, 
56L; Wollaton, 204; Wonham, 204; 
Woodhouse grange, 88; Ypres, 672 


Huish Episcopi church, 842 
Hull, children’s hospital, 238 
Hunslet, Leeds, 


We:la Sunday schools, 
401 
Hyde park mansions, 3)4 


IMPROVED rainwater seprrator, 8 

[naccessible distanc2s, land surveying and 
99, 1¢0 

Infe ‘tious diseases hospita', K'ng’s Norton, 
172 

Ingle fireplace in roon, desizn for, 808 

Inns: Ludford (B:l) 370; Lud'ow 
(Feathers) 370 

Ins itute for blind, Manchester, 172 

Invyerleith, St. James’ church, 742 

Isolation hospital, a country, 404, 433 


JAPANESE lamps and vases, 504 

Jar, mandarin, 487 

Joinery and carpentry, 299, 390, 366, 367, 
457, 458, 502, 567, 563, 634, 635, 704, 705, 
763, 769, 833, 839 

Joists, wrot iron, 527 

Justice, figure of, fora Syiney bank, 103 


KEIGHLEY, ba2k-to-‘ack houses at, 
238 


Kenuington, S:. John th? Divine ch., 404 

Kensington court mw sions, 604 

Kilpeck church, Herefordsiire, 808 

King-_post roof, 592 

Kutt: magh, new RC. church, 106 

King’s; Lynn, oak room fur, 72; Norton, 
fever hospital, 172 

Knezhole table, 169 

Kaock, Belfast, Redcot house, 172, 29k 

Knockers, wrot iron, 572 

Knole pa:k, two historic beds, 672 


LAMBETH, moulding mills, York- 
road, 201 

Lamps: hall, 337 ; Japinese, 504 

Lancashire ani Yorkshire baak, Mun- 
chester”, 5/2 

Landport, Central hotel, 504 

Land su veying, 93,100, 166, 230, 265, 266, 
298, 304, 454, 498, 566, 633, 666, 734, 836 

Lateran mu:eum, Rome, sculptured pinel, 
106 

Leeis, Wesla. Sanday schools, Hunslet, 
401 

Leicester, Woodhouse gran je, near, 808 

Leipsic, staircase at concert hall, 655 

Libraries : Edinburgh (solicitors’ supreme 
courts) 172; Rome (Vatican) 335 

Lichfield cathedral, west front, 42, 404 

Light and air case, 564 

Linco n cathedral, staircase in cloistera, 
557 

Lint2], carved, from Ypres, 421 

Liverpool : cathedra', bay of (W. Emerson's 
selected design) 10; Lime-street station 
hotel, 763 

Living-room furniture, club desiva, 138 

Load for roof principals, 126 

Loads on supports, 6, 7, 62 

Lock and key to Jacob2an table, 34 

Lockerbie towa hall, 438 

Lodge: gardener’s, club designs, 72, 238 ; 
Warden's, Daventry gram, school, 272 

Loggia of Raphael, the Vatican, 604 

Longleat, floor relaying at, 409 

Losse, Chateau de, Dordogne, 621 

Lucas, Seymour, studio of, 304 

Lucea, charch of St. Michael, 706 

Ludford, the bell and priory, 370 

Ludlow, sketches at, 370 

Lunettes in masonry, 524 

Lych gate, Maltby church, 692 

Lydney town hall, 808 

Lyna, old oak room from, 72 

Lyon’s inn, bencher’s chuir from, 304 


McGAW’S moulding mills, York-road, 
Lambeth, 201 

Maidenhead, Clieveme:e house, 72 

Maidstone museum, overmintel in, 42 

Maltby, lych-gate at, 692 

Manchest:r : institu‘e and workshops for 
blind, Deansgate, 172; Lancashire bink, 
572; stained gla3s, Helmshore ch,, 438 ; 
town hall, plan, 753 

Mandarin jar, enamelled, 487 

Manor houses: Branksome, Bourn2mouth, 
706; South Wiagfield, 172 

Mansions; Hyde Park, 304; Kensington 
Court, 604 

Maatel, Merchants’ hall, York, 540 

Masonry and stone-sutting, 159, 321, 524, 
668, 805 

Massey-Mainwaring collection, Bethnal- 
green, 337 

Measure boxes for cement, 697 

Measured drawings: altar rails, Green- 
wich (A. H, Bartlett) 742; chairs (Ald- 
winckle tray. stud., H. V. Lanchester) 
10; colleges (Cambridge, details in, J. 
Hutchings) 559 (Greenwich nayal, R. D. 
Warry) 572; doorway, ballroom: Haddon 
hall (A. Erskine) 204; mantel, Merchants’ 
hall, Yor, 540; overmantel (KH. H. 
Dance) 42; screen (Oakwell hall, F. 
Mitchell) 842; staircases (Blind school, 
York, J. Hutchings) 540 (Lincoln 
cathedral, do.) 557 


Medmenham, 011 plast2r houses, 470 
Meistersingers’ club, St. James’s-st., 8. W., 
7 


2 
Melbourn Fader il coffe2 prlic2, 80) 
Meidreth Court, Royston, 404 
Memorials: chapel and tomb (Archbo. 


Mercers’ hall, E.C., grand staircase, 397 
Middle-class house, Hampstead, 42, 72, 


Vaugban) Belmont, Hereford, 272; St. 
Giles’, Edinburgh (Montrose) 540 ; statue 
(Chambers’) Edinburgh, 336 


106, 133, 172 ‘ 

Milan: cathedral (selectei d sign, G. 
Brentano) 808 (D. Brade’s desizu) 638 ; 
§. Maria delle Grazie, 604 

Mile-end-rsa1, People’s Palac?, 742 

Millfield, Sunderland. St. Hilda’s ch., 639 

Mills, moulding, York-roai, Lameth, 
201 

Mirror frames, 169, 321, 470 

Model dwellings: Aincree (selected, Suz- 
den and Son) 304, 324 (ceq., F. W. Mee) 
836 ; Elinburgh (3.S.C. Library) 172 

Molsheim, kathhaus at, 72 

Moesron Wyld charcd, altar frontal press, 
65 . 

Monkwearmouth, St. Benet’s church, 204 

Montrose memorial, St, Giles’s, Hdinburzh, 
54) 

Monument, Belmont (Arch>p. Vaughan) 
272 

Morions and helmets, Spanish, 597 

Moulding miils, York-road, Lambeth, 291 

Much Wenlock, oid chairs and panel at, 
10 

Municipal offizes, Nottingham, plan, 8)9 

Museums: Bethnal-green ( “assey-Maia- 
waring collection) 870 ; Maidstoae (over- 
mantel in) 42; Rome, Lateran (scu'p- 
tured pin!) 106 


NATIONAL: competition design for 
catheiral (A. P. Widlake) 504; gallery 
staircase, 655 

Naval colleg2 caazel, Greenwich entrance 
to, 572 

Netley Castle, 133 

New: west towers, Bristol, 572; York, 
interior of house, 700 

Noel Park, N., St. Mark’s church, 774 

Nottingham : municipal offizes, plan, 890 ; 
residence at, 272 

Nutter orphanage, Bradford, 72 


OAKDENE Finchley, 106 

Oak: overmantelin Maidstone museum, 
42; room for Lyun, 72 

Oakwell hall, Biestal, 842 

Obstacles in land surveying, 99, 10) 

Offises : Admiralty (Leemiag’s design) 438 ; 
Birmingham (post) 272, 370 

Offsets, taking, 734 

Old: houses near Wolverhampton, 504; 
Kent-road, §.H., deaf and dumb asylum, 
106; oak room from Lyna, 72; plaster 
hou3e:, Medmenham, 470 

Organ cas2, town hall, Sydney, 138 

Orphanage, the Nutter, Bradford, 72 

Oven, baker’s, Dover, 23) 

Overmintel in Maidstone museum, 42 _ 

Oxford: cottages at, 572; Pusey memorial 
house, additions to, 774; St. Hdward’s 
school-house, 774 


PALACES: Alhambra, 774; People’s, 
Hast Loadon, 742; Venic3 (Dacal) 742 ; 
Wurzburg, stairease in, 533 

Palazzo Vecchio, Florence: the 
cortile, 10 

Palm room, the Tivoli, Strand, 540 

Panels: mantelpiece, at Wenlock, 10; 
sculptared, Lateran mus21m, Rom;, 106 

Pap2r, wall, &. W. Pratt’s desiga, 470 

Paris, staircase at Conservatoire des arts 
and metiers, 596 

Parquetry d-tuils, 769 

Partitions and puzging, 838, 839 

Penkridge, Pillaton house, 504 

Penny bank, Yorkshire, Halifax, 204 

Penshurst, the Barons’ hall, 136, 157 

People’s palace, 742 

Pier table, 521 

Pillatoa house, Penkridge, 504 

Pistol with knife blade, 597 

Plans: asylum (desf and dumb, Old Keat- 
road) 106 ; banks (Doncaster, Yorkshire) 
572 (Fenchurch-st.) 336 (Halifax, York- 
shire Penny) 204 (Skipton, Yorkshire) 
289; baths (Buckingham Palace-road, 
public, selected, Lee and Smith) 3)4 (do., 
ist, J. Weir) 404 (Gloucester, public) 
138 (Turkish) 103, 332, 536; business 
premises (Belfast) 604 (Bloomsbury) 742 
(Finsbury-pivement) 898; castle (St. 
Honorat) 774; cathedral (A. P. Wid- 
lake’s design) 504 (Milan, new west 
facaje) 808 ; chapel (Belmont Pro-cathe- 
dral, Vaughan meml.) 272; churches 
(Barfreston) 804 (Brondesbury, Christ) 
540 ((nyerleith, S:. James) 742 (Kenning- 
ton, St. John Divine) 404 (Kiltimagh) 
106 (Millfield, St. Hilda) 669 (Noel Park, 
St. Mark) 774 (Putuey, St. John) 370 
(Venice, 8.M. Salute) 69; club (Meister- 
singers) 72; coffee house (Winson- 
green) 672; cottage (gardener's) 72, 238 ; 
drill hall (A. Vol. Shorelitch) 774; 
dwellings, model (Aintree) 304, 324, 336 
{Salisbore,? 8.3.0. Library) 172 ; estate 
Salisbury, Strand) 470; gallery, 
national, staircase, 655: hall (Oakwell, 
Bir-tal) 842; ha'ls and staircases, 66, 
132, 196, 264, 330, 331, 396, 397, 532, 596, 
699, 767, 768 ; hospitals (Hull, children’s) 


470; 
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238 (isolation) 404, 433 (Kinz's Norton, 
fever) 172; hotels (Liverpool, Lime-st, 
station) 767 (Portsmouth; Central) 504 
(St. Augustin2, Flo., Ponce de Leon) 
672, 842; houses, back-t»-back and 
through) 238 (S8exhill) 638 (Branksome 
Manor, Bournemouth) 706 (Clievemere, 
Maidenheai) 72 (Gedd2n green, Seven- 
oaks) 604 (Hampstead) 42, 72, 106, 138 
(Hepworth) 404 (Meldreth Court) 404 
(Nottingham) 272 (Oxford, St. Eaward’s 
school) 774 (Redeot, Knock) 172, 294 
(Sundridge park) 438 (Thorne Court) 404 
(Warlingham) 501 (Woodhouse grange, 
Leicester) 8U8; library (Edinburgh, 
Solicitors’ S.C ) 172; lych gate (Maltby) 
692 ; mansions (Kensington Court) 604 ; 
masonry, 159, 325, 668,. 835; mills 
(moulding, York-road, S.E) 201; muni- 
cipal offices (Nottingham) 800; orphan- 
age (Bradford, Nutter) 72; oven, bakex’s 
(Dover) 235; police stations (club 
design3) 842, 859 (Exeter) 404; post- 
office, Bicmingham) 272; school church 
(Heath, Congl., Halifax) 672; schools 
(Dayentry, gram., lodge) 272 (Dews- 
bury, technical and art) 103 (Hunslet, 
Wesln ) 401 (of art, club design) 27 
(Worcester, Sunday ) 336 ; stables (Rich- 
mond) 706, 742, 774; surveying, lani, 99, 
100, 166, 265, 298, 364, 461, 493, 565, 633, 
666, 734, 836; theatre (Tivoli, Strand) 
549; tower and spire (Glasgow Univ.) 
10 ; town halls (Fulham) 703 (Lockerbie) 
438 (Lydney) 808 (Manchester) 768; 
vee (mojel, Ain‘re?) 324; York city, 
49 

Piaster houses, Medmeaham, 470 

** Plenty ” for a Sydn y bank, 103 

Police stations: club designs, $42, 859; 
Exeter, 404 

Ponce de Leon hotel, St. Augustine, Flo., 
662, 842 

Porches: Chartres cathedral, sou'pture on, 
432; Ludford priory, 370 

Portals: Lichfield cathedral, 404; Milan 
cathedral (designs) 638, 803 

Portsmouth, Central hotel, 504 

Port Sunlight, Birkenhead, 504 

Post offic2, Birmingham, 272, 37) 

Powder horns, German, 572 

Practical architecture with detailed esti- 
mates, 42, 72, 108, 138, 172, 494, 438, 706, 
742, 174 

Premises, business : Balfast, 634 ; Biooms- 
Dury (dairy) 742 ; Chester, 42; Finsbury, 
8 

Presentation in Temple, stained glass at 
Helmshore ch., 433 

Presses, altar frontal: 
Wyld church, 655 

Priest’s stole, St. Michiel’s, Folkestone, 
336 

Principal, roof, load for, 103 

Priories: Belmont, Vaughan chapel, 272; 
Bromfield, 370 ; Ludford, 870 

Prismatic comp.s3, suryeyiag by the, 293, 
364 

Private house, Turkish bath for, 161 

Pro-cathed:al, Belmont, Vaughan chapel, 
272 

Public baths: Buckiagham Palace-road, 
designs, 394, 404; Gloucester, 133 

Pugging and partitioas, $38, 839 

Pasey memorial house, Oxford, additions 
to, 774 

Putney, n2w chaneel, St. John’s chureb, 

370 


655; Monkton 


QUADRANGLE, 
Strand, 470 
Queen-post roof, 502 


Salisbury esta‘e, 


RAIL4, ALTAR: Gceanwich (St. 
Alphege) 742; Revelstoke, 689 

Rainwater: separator, improved, 8; 
storage of, 293 

Raphael’s loggia, the Vatican, 604 

Rathhaus, Molsheim, 72 

Rectangular beams, strains on, 523 

Redcot house, Kaock, Belfast, 172, 294 

Relaying floo: at Longleat, 40) 

Reservoir, measurement of, 835 

Residences : Nottingham, 272; Sundridge 
park, 438 

Restaurant, Tivoli, Strand, 540, 638 

Return angle in masonry, 159 

Revelstoke church altar rails, 689 

Richmond, Surrey, stables, 706, 742 

Riva, tower, at, 621 

Roid surveys, 166 

Roberts’ improved rainwater separa‘or, 8 

Rome: sculptured panel in Lateran 

museum, 106; Vatican (library) 336 

(lodge of Raphael) 604 

Roof : Barons’ hall, Penshurst, 136, 157; 

details, 457, 458, 502, 567, 563, 634, 635 ; 

principal, load for, 126 

Rooms: dining, hotel Ponce de Leon, 

Florida, 672; fireplace and ingle, 808 ; 

Flemish, the Tivoli, 638 ; Haddon hall, 

2)4; oak, from Lyna, 72; Paln, the 

Tivoli 540 

Rosewater ewer, 487 

Royalnaval college chap2l, Greenwich, 572 


SAINTS: Alphege (Gre2nwich, altar 
rail-) 742; Augustine (hotel Ponce de 
Leon) 672,912 ; Benet (Monkwearmouth) 
204; Edward (Oxford, schoolhouse) 774 ; 
George ( Hanover-sq., vestry, public 
baths —selected, Loe and Smith) 334 (do. 
do, ist., J. Weir) 404; Giles (Hdinburgh, 
Montrose meml.) 540; Hilda (Millfield) 


VI. 


Supplement to the 
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669 ; Honorat (Provence, Chateau) 774; 
James (Inverleith) 742; James’s-street, 
S.W. (Meistersingers’ club) 72; John 
Baptist (Brighton} 238; John Divine 
(Gainsborough) 10 (Kennington) 404; 
John Evangelist (Putney) 370; John 
(Surrey, crematorium) 370; Katherine 
(Berkhampstead, chapel altar in) 689; 
Maria della Salute (Venice) 69; Maria 
delle Grazie (Milan) 604; Mark (Noel 
park, N.) 774 (Venice) 272: Michael 
Belmont, priory) 272 (Fo!kes’ one, priest’s 
stole) 336 (Lucca) 706; Patrick 
(Bampton) 470; Peter (Revelstoke, altar 
Tails) 689 

Salisbury estate, Strand, quadrangle, 470 

Salon and smoking annex (W. Hensm3n’s 
design) 504 

Saltcellars, old, 387, 589 

Sanctuary, Durham cathedral, 138 

Sashes, window, Evans’s improved, 801 

School: church, Heath Congregl., Halifax, 
672; house, St. Eiward’s Oxford, 774 

Schools: Dayentry (gram, lodge) 272; 
Dewsbury (technical and art) 106; 
Hunslet (Wesln.) 401; Worcester 
(Sunday) 336; York (blind, staircase) 
640 

Schools of art: club designs, 27 ; Dews- 
bury, 107 

Screen: Berrynardor ch., 655; decora'iye, 
521; Oakwell hall, Birstal, 842 

Sculptured panel in Lateran museum, 
Rome, 106 

Reslpiain, north porch, Chartres cathedral, 
43 

fecretaires, French Renaissance, 387, 589 

Sections: Aérator, Adams’s, 333; art 
schools, 27; bargeboard, 428; baths 
(Gloucester) 188 (Turkish) 1(3, 332, 536, 
693, 694; cathedrals (Belmont, pro.) 272 
(Liverpool, W. Emerson’s design) 10 
(Milan, Brade’s do.) 638; centring, 356, 
367; chapels (Greenwich, Naval coll., 
entrance) 572 (St. John’s, Surrey, crema- 
torium) 370, cottage (gardener’s) 72, 238 ; 
dwellings (model, Aintree) 304; estate 
(Salisbury, Strand) 470 ; fi or (Longleat) 
4(0; gallery, National, staircase, 665 ; 
hospital (isolation) 404 ; houses (back-to- 
back) 238 (coachman’s) 706 (Hampstead) 
42, 72, 106, 188; loads on supports, 6, 7, 
62; masonry, 325, 524, 668, 805 ; oven, 
baker’s,235 ; police-station (club cesign), 
842, 859 ; post-office (Birmingham) 272 ; 
rainwater separators, 8, 293; roofing 
502, 567, 568, 634, 635 ; shearing stresses, 
68, 69; soll-pire disconnection, 864; 
spire, Glasgow Univ., 10; stables, Rich- 
mond, 706, 742,774; staircase, 596 

Separator, Roberts’ rainwater, 8 

Bettle, oak, 321 

Sevenoaks, house at Godden-green, 604 


Sewer aérator, Adams’s, 333 

Shearing stresses, 68, 69, 292 

Sheraton : chair, 353 ; china cabinet, 370 

Shirburne castle: 626 ; doorway, 625 

wre reer vol. drill-hall, Leonard-st., 

74 

Sideb ard-bookease, 72, 138 

Sketches: exhibition (home arts assocn.) 
32f (works in wood) 304; in Ludlow 
and neighbourhood, 870; Massey-Ma‘n- 
waring collection, 387; of decorative 
furniture, 169, 370, 470, 487, 504, 521, 572, 
589, 638 

Skipton, Yorkshire bank, 289 

Smoking annex, W. Hensman’s d-sign, 
504 

Soapworks, Sunlight, Birkenhead, 504 

Soil-pipe disconnection and ventilation, 
864 

Solicitors’ library, Edinburgh, 172 

Somersetshire towers, three, 842 

South: western bank, Fenchurch-st., E.C., 
8 6; Wingfield manor, 172 

Spire, Glasgow University (new), 10 

Stables, Richmond, Surrey, 706, 742, 774 

Stained glass, Helmshore ch., 438 

Staircases : and halls, 66, 132, 196, 264, 330, 
331, 396, 397, 533, 596, 665, 699, 700, 767, 
768, 800; blind school, York, 540; 
details, 138, 559; Leipsic concert-hall, 
665; Lincoln cloisters, 557; Melbourn2 
ccffee palace, 800; National gallery, 
665; Nottingham municipal buildings, 
800; Wurzburg palace, 533 

Station, police: Club designs, 842, 859; 
Exeter, 404 

Statue, Dr. Chambers, Edinburgh, 336 

Stokesay castle, 304 

Stole, priest’s, St. Michael’s 
Folkestone, 336 

Stonecutting and masonry, 159, 325, 524, 
668, 805 

Stool, French, 842 

Storage of rainfall, 293 

Stove, Constantine’s, for Turkish baths, 
332 

Strains : 6,7, 62, 68,69, 199, 200, 265, 266, 
292, 355, 356, 523, 01, 700, 701, 800, 801; 
in floors, 63 

Strand: Salisbury estate, 470; Tivoli 
theatre, 540, 638 

Stresses, shearing, 68, 69, 292 

Studio, Seym-ur Lucas’s, a corner in, 304 

Sunday schools, Worcester, 336 

Sunderland, St. Hilda’s Church, Millfield, 
669 

Sundridge park, detached residences, 438 

Sunlight soapworks, Birkenhead, 524 

Supports, loads on, 6,7, 62 

Surrey, two halls in, 706 

Surveying, Jand, 99, 100, 166, 230, 265, 298, 
364, 464, 498, 566, 633, 666, 734, 836 

Swords, klizabethan, 537 


church, 
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Sydney: carved figures for Australian 
bank, 106; organ case at town hall, 138 
Symbolism, Christian, 432 


TABLES: 138, 504, 521; cabinet, 638, 
825; circular, 72, 387; cressing,: 72; 
Flemish, 572; kneehole, 167; marque- 
terie, 672; old (Seymour Lucas’s) 304; 
pier, 521 ; toilet, 138 

Taking: angles in sutveying, 166, 230 
566 ; offsets do., 734 

Tank, water in, to measure, 592 

Technical school, Dew:bury, 106 

Tears Presentation in, Helmshore ch , 
4 


> 


Theatre, Tivoli, Strand, 540, 638 

Tocooutite Surveying, 265, 298, 364, 464, 
4 

Thorne Court, Shim slinz, 404 

Thre: country houses, 404; Somerset- 
shire towers, 842 

Through and back-to-back houses, 238 

Tivoli theatre, Strand, 540, 638 

Toilet : glass, 589 ; table, 138 

T mb, Archbp. ‘ aughan’s, B>]mont, 272 

Tower: and spire, Glasgow University, 
10; Ceesar’s, Warwick Castle, 638 ; Riva 
621; screen, Herryharbor church, 655 

Towers : new west, Bristol cathedral, 572 ; 
three Somersetshire, 842 

Town halls: Fulham, 706 ; Lockerbie, 438 ; 
Lydney, 808; Manchester (plan) 768; 
Molsheim, 72; Sydney (organ case for) 
138 

Town surveys with theodolites, 464 

Transept, north, Westminster abbey, 540 

Travelling studentship drawings, Ald- 
winckle (H. V. Lanchester) 10 

Traverse method of land surveying, 498, 
566, 633 

Triangulation in land surveying, 666 

Tubingen, half-timbered dorm-r at, 604 

Torkish baths: 103, 832, 536, 69:, 694; 
private, at Bradford, 161 


UGBOROUGH church, the altar, 655 

Union, Ecinburgh University, 370 

Universities : Edinburgh, Union hall, 370; 
Glasgow. tower and spire, 10 

Utrecht, Renaissance chimneypiece a‘, 
572 


VASES: Japanese, 
porcelain, 387 

Vatican: library, 336 ; loggia of Raphael, 
604 

Vecchio, Palazzo, Florence, 470; the 
cortile, 10 

Venice: Ducal Palace, 742; St. Maria 
della Salu‘e, plan, 69; St. Mark's, 272 


£04; Mennecy 


Ventilation, soil-pipe, 864 
Ventilator, Adams’s sewer, 333 
Vestry hall, Fulham, 706 
Village, model, Aintree, 304, 324 


WALLPAP £R, EH. W. Pratt’s designs 
470 


Warden’s lodge, Daventry grammar 
school, 272 

Wardrobes, 72, 138 

Warand Admiralty offices design, 438 

Warlingham, house at, 561 

Wash-handstands, 72, 138 

Waste water-cloxt, Wright and Suteliffe’s, 


39 
Water-close‘, Wright and Sutcliffe’s 
waste, 39 


Water in tank, to measure, 592 

Wenlock, Much, old chairs at, 10 

Westminster abbey, half elevations of 
north transept, signed by Wren, 540 

Western towers, Bristol cathedral, 572 

Window sashes, Evans’s improved, 804 

Wingfield, South, Manor, 172 

Wissen eae Birmingham, coffee-house, 
672 

Wollaton house, 204 

Wolverhampton, four old houses near, 504 

Wonham house, Devon, 204 

Wood : exhibition of works in, sketches 
at, 304; Green, St. Mark’s ch, Noel 
park, 774 

Woodhouse grange, near Leicester, 808 

Worcester, Sunday schools at, 336 

Workmen’s dwellings, Aintree : (selected 
design, Sugden and Son) 304, 324 (2q., 
F. W. Mee) 336 

W orkshops for blind, Manchester, 172 

Wren’s alterations to Westminster abbey, 
540 

Wright and Sutcliffe’s waste water-closet, 
39 


Writing cabine‘, 825 i 
Wrongs iron : German gates, 470; j ists, 
27 : 

Warzburg, hall in palace, 533 


YORK: Blind school, staircase, 540; 
Merchants’ hall, mantel, 540; p'an of, 
498; road, Lambeth, moulding mills, 
201 

Yorkshire banks: Doncaster, 272 ; Halifax 
(Penny) 2°4; Skipton, 289 

Ypres: carved woodwork from, 421; 
gables at, 672 


= BOMMEL, chimneypiece at, 
27 
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SCALE. 


W E are not about to speak of the scales 

used in drawing, but of that measure 
of proportion between the parts of a design 
by which the eye is apt to judge of the size 
of a building. If we take three isolated 
buildings of equal elevation and width, and 
divide one of them into two parts or stories, 
another into three stories, and the third into 
four stories, the impression on our minds will 
be that the four-storied house is the highest 
and largest, the three-story one is less large, 
and the two-story building the smallest, as 
the eye is disposed to measure the height by 
the number of divisions, and not by the 
actual dimensions. Place them together, and 
the eye immediately perceives the equality 
of the height, though the width of the four- 
storied building looks the greatest. This kind 
of optical phenomenon is of a relative kind. 
The only absolute scale we have to go by is the 
height of the human figure, and it is this 
alone by which we can measure mentally the 
height or size of a building. The parts of a 
great building are larger than those of a 
small one ; the stories, or horizontal divisions, 
» are higher—hence the eye is frequently 
misled by the real dimensions of a great 
edifice. We have all heard of the singular 
want of scale to be found in St. Peter’s at 
Rome, where the colossal single order de- 
ceives the eye, and the large scale of sculp- 
tured figures on the interior piers reduces 
amazingly to the eye the real size of the inte- 
rior. The impression of magnitude is not 
felt. Till the visitor actually stands beneath 
the great vault of nave or measures himself 
next one of the colossal piers or the moulded 
bases of the pilasters, he has no idea of the 
vastness of the building. The same wonder 
is excited, though in a less marked degree, 
when we view any large-featured edifice 
from a distance, and then go up to it or 
enter it. Who has not been surprised at 
the height and size of the columns which 
adorn the colonnade of the British Museum 
when he ascends the steps of the portico ? 
in the street opposite, the colonnade looks 
long and low, and the actual magnitude of 
the front cannot be estimated till one actually 
goes up and stands under the portico, or 
observes the height of a man near the 
columns. The surprise would not be so 
great were we to see the front divided into 
three or four stories, for then the eye could 
estimate at once the actual dimensions both of 
length and height. The west front of St. 
Paul’s looks majestic at a distance, because 
it has, instead of one colossal, two orders of 
columns, and it has other buildings near it 
from which we can judge of its relative size. 
The vastness of a simple-lined structure like 
the Pyramids, is lost in the boundless open 
area of the desert, so if we were to drop a 
single -“ order” edifice like the British 


Museum, down into an open waste, it, too, 
would appear small comparatively, till we 
were actually close beside it. The lesson we 
have to draw from these parallels is of 
importance to the architect. Great size in 
building may be lost to the thousands who 
never enter the building when it is situated 
in a large and unconfined space of ground 
with nothing near it to give scale. Is it 
preferable that a public building should be 
imposing only when we enter it, that it 
should then overawe us by its magnitude— 
or should it appear great to the thousands 
that see itat a distance ? Upon this question 
will depend the answer, Whether it is better 
to magnify thesize of the parts, or to multiply 
and subdivide them? Which is the most 
allowable form of creating an architectural 
impression—by making the units large and 
few, or by multiplicity of small parts ? 


We may mention many examples of both 
of these forms. The Greek temple was an 
exemplification of the first; the column 
with its base and capital became the unit of 
measurement, in the modern city building 
we find the other principle—namely, division 
—carried out. One modern edifice illustrates 
the latter modes of proportion—namely, the 
Houses of Legislature, and perhaps it would 
be difficult to find another great work in 
which the division of parts is carried to a 
greater extent, or one that tends to the defect 
of littleness .and fritter. Certainly that 
building, noble as are its masses and outline, 
is spoilt by multiplicity of division, and is 
an instructive example of ordinary sized 
apertures applied to a large edifice. Still the 
houses would lose in apparent extent if a 
larger unit-division or bolder detail had been 
employed. The greater parts of the river 
front are estimated by these bays ; but the 
panelling looks smalland far too delicate for 
a great front. The eye is distracted with 
repetition of panel and bay. However 
beautiful in design, the scale of the detail is 
more suited for a college quadrangle or a 
private residence than a large public 
edifice. Every building needs a certain 
scale of its own. What makes a fair 
window -opening to a private house is 
much too small for a building with 
large rooms and greater dimensions—a town- 
hall, for example, and after all said, the 
enly standard of scale is the use which the 
building is intended to serve. It would be 
odd, for example, to see a municipal building 
pierced by windows of the same size as those 
of an ordinary dwelling, or to make a number 
of small openings to light a public hall. The 
size of windows in every case ought to be 
proportioned to the function of the room. In 
some large buildings, and notably the huge 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings, this rule can- 
not be obeyed ; hence we have the unsightly 
rows of small windows on every story. The 


rooms are of small size, and are repetitions 
on each floor. The Peabody Dwellings afford 
us instances of a multiplication of small 
windows. A little architectural arrangement 
would have grouped the windows together 
on some floors so as to have given some 
variety to the apertures without sacrificing 
the scale of the building. We refer to the 
window, as it isin many buildings the chief 
unit of scale by which the real extent of the 
structure can be judged by the eye. The 
doorway is another great unit of scale. 
How large it should be in any given 
building is a question that must solely 
be determined by the considerations of 
function and architectural dignity, which 
may cause it to vary from the dimensions of 
stately portals, like that of Rheims or 
Chartres, to an insignificant opening, only 
large enough to admit two or three persons 
at a time. We may not then with any 
exactitude look upon the doorway as in- 
variably being a unit of measurement to the 
eye. The great French cathedrals, with 
their noble facades, might have looked larger 
if it had not been for the grand triple 
doorways which adorn their west fronts ; 
but certainly they would have lost in im- 
portance and dignity by smaller door- 
ways. We now measure the real dimen- 
sions of those doorways by their proximity 
to the dwellings which surround them, 
which in some instances cling to their 
walls ; or by the serried rows of statues of 
saints and martyrs which tenant the members 
of their archesand jambs. When the visitor 
gets close enough to realise the heights and 
grand scale of these portals, their stately 
arches and sculptured tympan, he begins to 
be overawed by their size. A very instructive 
instance of the effect of scale is afforded by 
the west front of Wells Cathedral. Has the 
reader ever noticed the very small and insig- 
nificant proportions of the doorways to the 
nave and aisles? Beautiful in detail and 
proportions, they are exceedingly small for 
the other features of this front. They cer- 
tainly give real scale to the edifice, but they 
are not grand enough for the rest of the 
front. They show exactly the opposite 
treatment to that adopted by the Frankish 
architects. At Peterborough vastness is 
given to the west front by the grand portal 
of three lofty arches, in this respect rival- 
ling its Continental sisters. Scale tin this 
instance is obtained only by comparing the 
real doorways and the inclosed galilee or 
porch. 


Attention must be drawn to the details 
to realise the real size. But there is a 
grandeur in’ the design which gives it a 
unique interest amongst cathedral churches 
everywhere. In the sculptured Salisbury 
screen front we have, on the other hand, 
subdivision carried to a great extent in the 
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tiers of sculptured figures. They give a 
real scale to the proportions, though there 
is a sacrifice of nobility. We learn from all 
these and other examples that scale can be 
obtained in other ways than by making 
small doors and windows and niches, We 
may have grand portals and divisions, but 
these may be subdivided by smaller features. 
We need not sacrifice breadth or sublimity 
in our great buildings—by all means let us 
have noble proportions of windows and door- 
ways ; but let us take care to express scale 
by detail, by subdivision of wall surface, as 
the old architects seldom failed to do. Scale 
must be indicated. If a design is broken up 
into a few great parts, we must take care to 
give them effect by introducing smaller 
breaks, niches, panels, or figure sculpture, 
and such markings by horizontal lines as will 
indicate some unit—namely, the proportions 
of the human figure. We must avoid making 
the columns too big without fluting them, 
window openings too great in width and 
height without subdivisions by mullions or 
tracery, or doorways without dividing them 
by pillars. Even the large wall surfaces 
can be subdivided by ornament, sculpture, 
or even by rustications and quoins. And one 
word of advice is necessary to those who 
think boldness a virtue in every position. 
The lower or entrance story of a building 
should, in its subdivisioas and details, bear a 
definite relation to the human figure, even if 
in the upper stories greater boldness of 
dimension prevail. 
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BUILDERS’ MORTGAGES. 


f ba many risks that are run by those 

who lend their money upon leasehold 
properties have often been shown in our 
Courts, and the soundness of these securities 
has frequently been much shaken. Losses 
have occurred to the lenders in various ways 
through the fraud of the borrowers, and the 
question which of two innocent parties must 
bear that loss has been made the subject of 
constant litigation. A novel and ingenious 
form of fraud was disclosed in the case of 
“Union Bank of London v. Kent and 
Others” (Times, 23rd June), which has just 
been decided by the Court of Appeal, and 
which is of much general interest and im- 
portance, especially as it proceeds upon facts 
which may every day be repeated with 
similar results. The plaintiffs were mort- 
gagees of a building agreement upon which 
they had advanced money. It was a term of 
this mortgage that the mortgagors should 
proceed to apply to the freeholders and 
granters of the building agreement for 
proper leases, and that, having obtained 
them, they should mortgage those leases to 
the plaintiffs by way of demise, and so com- 
plete their security over the property by 
giving them, in effect, the legal estate ; but 
the mortgagors having obtained the leases 
in their own names from the freeholders, 
forthwith deposited the same with Messrs. 
Brown, Jansen and Co., the bankers, who 
were the defendants in this action, to secure 
advances, of course concealing the prior mort- 
gage of the property upon the building agree- 
ment to the plaintiffs. Thus the question 
arose, Which of these two mortgagees should 
take priority, or, in other words, which of 
these two innocent parties should bear the loss 
occasioned by the fraud of the mortgagors ? 
They had both acted bond fide, and it was not 
easy to see what more either could have done 
in the way of precaution and inquiry, having 
regard to the common usages of bankers and 
men of business, who cannot be expected to 
foresee every possible contingency. It was 
contended for the ptaintiffs that they were 
entitled to priority on the ground that their 
mortgage was prior in date to the defendants, 
and that they had not lost their equitable 
right to priority by any act of negligence on 
their part. The defendants submitted that 


the plaintiffs, to have perfected their security, 
should have given notice of the mortgage of 
the building agreement to the freeholders, 
who, in that case, should have abstained from 
granting the leases, and that by omitting to 
give this notice they were guilty of negligence, 
and thus they lost their rights of priority as 
first mortgagees, and ought to be postponed to 
the defendants, who were mortgagees of the 
legal estate. 

At the trial in the court below, however, 
Mr. Justice Chitty gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs, declining to adopt the defendants’ 
argument as to the duty of the plaintiffs in 
regaid to notice. He pointed out that the 
plaintiffs’ agreement with the mortgagors 
was that these, as the borrowers, should 
obtain the legal estate themselves—i.e., 
should obtain the leases in their own names. 
The mortgage stipulated that the mortgagors 
having so obtained the leases should mortgage 
them in due legal form, by way of demise or 
under-lease to the plaintiffs, in order to 
complete their security. The mortgage was 
not to be by way of assignment, for that 
would have made the plaintiffs liable 
upon all the lessee’s covenants, but 
by way of demise or under - lease, 
when such liability would be evaded. It 
followed from this arrangement that it was 
essential that the mortgagors should first 
obtain the leases in their own names, before 
they could grant the mortgage by way of 
under-lease. As a consequence of their 
position, notice to the freeholders not to 
grant the leases would have defeated the 
whole plan, and would have prevented the 
plaintiffs from ever completing their security 
if that notice had been effectual. But, in 
truth, it would probably have been as useless 
as it was unnecessary, for the freeholders 
would not have been in any way bound by 
the notice, or obliged to recognise the 
existence of the mortgage of the agreement, 
and they would have been entitled, if not 
compelled, to grant the leases to the builders 
and mortgagors in accordance with the 
agreement made for that very purpose. 

The Judge, acting upon this view of the 
rights and duties of the plaintiffs, held that 
the legal estate possessed by the defendants 
was no protection against the plaintiffs’ prior 
equity, because there had been no negligence 
on the part of the first mortgagees by which 
the claim based upon their priority could be 
defeated. He laid it down generally that in 
regard to charges of land, priority of security 
did not depend upon notice, although in 
some cases of contract it might be necessary 
to give such notice to the holder of the legal 
estate in order to prevent its being conveyed 
away. Bui that rule could not apply to this 
case, or any similar one, because the legal 
mortgagees had no right to intercept the 
legal estate, the creation of which, in their 
mortgagors was in fact necessary to enable 
them to obtain that completion of their 
security for which their mortgage provided. 


In the Court of Appeal this judgment was 
supported, although partly upon somewhat 
broader grounds. The question was there 
put as being whether the defendants, being 
holders of the legal estate without notice, 
were entitled to take priority over the earlier 
equitable charge of the plaintiffs, which, of 
course, comes to the same thing. The de- 
fendants, in short, really relied upon the fact 
that they had obtained possession of the 
actual leases granted to the mortgagors as 
security for their advances. But the Lords 
Justices pointed out that this was not enough 
to give them the title they claimed. In order 
to oust the earlier mortgage of the plaintiffs, 
it must be shown by the defendants that their 
possession of the leases, by means of which 
they were defrauded out of their money, 
arose from some default or negligence on the 
part of the first mortgagecs. The only 
negligence alleged against them was their 
omission to give notice of the mortgage of 


the building agreement to the freeholders or 
lessors. It was urged that if such a notice 
had been given the lease would not have been 
handed over to the mortgagors without in- 
quiry. But the Court of Appeal held it to 
be a well-established rule that notice was not 
necessary to perfect a security of this charac- 
ter, and they thought that it would be 
introducing a dangerous novelty if the de- 
fendants’ view of the matter were adopted. 
Notice was, of course, required in some cases, 
different from the present, and the Court 
finally held that the plaintiffs, as first mort- 
gagors, could not be postponed to the de- 
fendants’ later mortgage, merely because the 
latter had obtained possession of the leases, 
and the former had not given that notice 
which was not legally necessary, and to which 
the freeholders need not have paid any 
attention. The result of this judgment is to 
show that lending money upon building 
agreements and building leases is but a risky 
business. Where an advance is made upon a 
building agreement, subject to the mort- 
gagor’s covenant to complete the security 
when he gets his leases, it would be as well, 
if possible, to give notice to the freeholder 
with a view to finding out when these leases 
are granted. Difficulties will often arise in 
doing this, because the builder will not like 
his credit to be damaged. But it is obvious 
that though in this case the first mortgagees 
succeeded, in another where the facts were 
even slightly different, notice might be 
deemed necessary. As to lending money 
upon the actual leases themselves, as the 
defendants did bere, it is difficult to see how 
all risk of prior charges can possibly be 
guarded against. Fraud cannot always be 
presumed or prevented. But, in truth, the 
only real remedy for this state of things is 
to be found in such asystem of compulsory 
registration as will enable every prior charge 
upon property to be discovered by simply 
searching at an office. 
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FRONTAGES OF CORNER 


BUILDINGS. 

W E have lately heard a good deal more 

than is agreeable as to how the law 
of building lines and other matters has been 
administered in the Metropolis. Since certain 
disclosures, it is now not very remarkable why 
one building should have been kept back and 
another brought forward, and why an irrecon- 
cilable difference of rules exists as to building 
generally. We have often asked how these 
things were, and expressed our astonishment at 
the laxity of administration exhibited. People 
wondered, but builders who were adepts in 
the mysteries of Metropolitan building law 
knew that the Building Acts could be set 
aside whenever certain authorities so ruled. 
We have before called attention to the in- 
fringements of public rights, and the rule as 
to corner houses. As our readers who have 
studied the question are aware, some difficulty 
has arisen as to what lines of frontage a corner 
house is to keep. The latest legal decision 
is the De Vere-gardens (Kensington) case, 
in which the Court of Appeal overruled the 
Vice-Chancellor and upheld the magistrates’ 
order for the demolition of the side front, 
which was in advance of the general line as 
defined by the superintending architect. By 
this decision the flank wall of a corner house 
is to be set back to the general line unless 
the Metropolitan Board of Works give their 
consent to an advanced line. The consent 
of the Board has been obtained in many 
instances, but greatly to the prejudice of the 
public and adjoining owners. In our last 
issue We gave an important comment on this 
case by Lord Herschell, made before the 
Commission of Inquiry now sitting on the 
Board of Works. He therein observes :— 
“T think if the judgment (De Vere-gardens 
case) is carefully examined, it will be found 
that more than one, if not all, of the lords 
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who delivered judgment in that case 
expressly pointed out that a house might 
be in more than one row for the purpose of 
fixing the building line, and I do not think 
that any of them rested their judgment in 
the slightest degree on the fact as to its 
being the front of the house or the side of 
the house that was in De Vere-gardens. I 
should say most emphatically in my view it 
would not make the slightest difference 
whether it flanks or fronts. The building 
cannot come out beyond the row of houses 
in which it stands because it is the corner of 
a street and fronts into a side street, and the 
flank only comes out. It would be, in fact, 
the most objectionable form of projection.” 
We have here an important construction on 
the case that is not in accord with the 
opinion held by many, that the decision 
applied to corner buildings which fronted a 
side street. The point is here at least esta- 
blished that a corner house'must be regulated 
by the general line of frontages of both 
streets. In one of the reported cases, the 
magistrate decided that in the matter of a 
shop erected at the corner of two 
roads in advance of the line of one 
of them, it was not necessary that the 
builder should conform to the line in the side 
road. A contrary case may be mentioned. A 
corner plot of ground is let on lease, having 
a frontage to two roads—one of them a 
main road, and the other a side road. On 
the opposite side of the latter road is a house 
extending to the pavement, the others set 
back some feet. A building is erected on the 
corner plot, and the vestry compelled the 
builder to set back the side frontage to a line 
fixed by the architects of the Metropolitan 
Board on their application. This line had 
the effect of materially narrowing the 
frontage. The question whether the side 
frontage of a house should conform to the 
line of fronts in the road is a disputable 
point. Some of the magistrates have ruled 
that if a building is situated in the main 
road it is not necessary that it should be in 
a line with houses in the side street, a de- 
cision which has allowed houses to be erected 
to the detriment of owners of property 
adjoining. The 75th section of the 
Metropolis Management Act empowers the 
Metropolitan Board or their architects 
to decide the general line of buildings in 
any street, place, or row of houses; but, 
unfortunately, consent is too often granted 
to override this decision, and there is no 
appeal. There are, it is true, certain rules 
to be observed, intended to protect the ad- 
joining owners, one of which is that persons 
interested are to be heard by the superin- 
tending architect. 


_We think it is desirable that all corner 
sites should be staked out by the authorities 
as soon as new buildings are contemplated, so 
that the frontage lines may be understood. 
It is evident that the purchaser or lessee of 
a corner plot may be a loser when both 
frontage lines are set back to a general line. 
The effect, for instance, of setting back, say, 
10ft. on one front, and 5ft. on the other, 
would be to curtail the area of an ordinary 
house 450 to 500ft., or at least half. Yet 
the corner house becomes a guide to houses 
in both streets, and its influence for good or 
bad must be felt. Under these circumstances, 
the decision laid down in the De Vere- 
gardens case, and interpreted by Lord 
Herschell, is of great significance to lessees. 
All that is needed is an impartial 
administration of the provisions of the Act. 
Great injustice is done to owners of houses 
by consent being given to allow a frontage 
to stand out several feet in advance of build- 
ings on either side of it. The adjoining 
owners are sometimes apathetic, and allow 
the building to obstruct their view before 
they begin to find out a serious injury has 
been inflicted on them ; they then begin to 
protest, but it is too late. The height to 


which buildings in the Metropolis can be 
built is also governed more by consent than 
law, as we lately pointed out, and we hope 
the proposal to give the London Council 
powers to restrict the excessive height of 
buildings in existing streets will be carried. 
There is now no power to limit height. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD. OF WORKS 
INQUIRY. 


4 ee Royal Commissioners continued their 

investigations into the proceedings of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works at the West- 
minster Sessions House on Friday. 

Mr. Richard Frost stated that he was re- 
moved from the Crown public-house in Soho 
in consequence of its being taken by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. He received 
compensation. After he went out the premises 
remained standing and occupied for two years. 

Mr. G. T. Brain said he was formerly a 
tenant of the Beaufort Arms public-house, 
Beaufort-street, Chelsea. Subsequently the house 
was taken over by the Board, and witness re- 
ceived £5.000 as compensation. The house was, 
he believed, open still. 

Mr. Frederick Gannaway, the present tenant 
of the Beaufort Arms, stated that he had 
occupied the premises since the last witness 
gave up possession. He had made various pay- 
ments, under pressure, to Mr. Goddard, to 
whose nominee, one Stephens, he had also 
given £150. 

Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.R.I.B.A., recalled, said 
that since the last meeting of the Commission 
it had been brought to his knowledge by some 
memoranda that in 1884 he made Mr, Fowler a 
present of some money. It was in relation to 
Hengler’s Circus, He made an application to 
the Board in May, 1884, to rebuild Hengler’s 
Circus, which had been closed in the same way 
as the Criterion Theatre. In June his client 
called on him and informed him that the 
Theatres Committee of the Board of Works 
objected to the site for rebuilding. It was 
proposed to make the new buildings fireproof. 
Witness called on Mr, Fowler and stated the 
circumstances to him, and asked him the best 
course to adopt. Mr. Fowler suggested that he 
should write to the clerk of the Board, asking 
that the matter should be referred back to the 
Theatres Committee for reconsideration. Lord 
Herschell : Of which Mr. Fowler was a 
member, It would go from the Board to 
the Building Act Committee, and then to 
the Theatres Sub-Committee ?—Yes, The 
Theatres Committee report to the Building 
Act Committee, which reports to the Board. 
We were anxious to stop this getting into the 
newspapers. I wrote to the clerk of the Board 
on June 9, 1884, and on the 11th received a 
reply stating that the matter had been referred 
back to the Theatres Sub-Committee in order 
to afford an opportunity for a conference. A 
week later I had an interview with the com- 
mittee, having had a model made in the mean- 
time. The matter was argued out very fully 
in a full committee, and they arrived at the 
conclusion that if we blocked up all the win- 
dows of adjoining properties looking on the 
circus there would be no objection to the site 
asa site. That was the whole of the matter. 
The plans were passed on the 16th of July, 
1884. On the 3lst of July I called on Mr, 
Fowler and said, “ You have been very kind to 
me in this matter, and I am very much obliged 
to you.” I gave him £40. He did not ask for 
it. There was no condition made, and I gave 
it to him as a voluntary present.—Lord Her- 
schell: Mr. Fowler was a member of the 
Theatres Sub-Committee ?— Witness : Certainly, 
Then in reference to lots 2 and 3, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, it is within your lordship’s knowledge 
that the £200 payment has been returned. 
—When?—In July of last year Mr. Fowler 
sent for meand said, “I find that Mr. Hobson’s 
name is mixed up very considerably with Mr. 
Robertson’s in the inquiry made by the Board. 
You are aware that I have a cheque from him 
of £200 which ought not to have been paid to 
me, and I want to hand it back.” I said, “I 
will take it, but it cannot cancel the trans- 
action, Of course, the cheque paid to you 
appears in Mr, Hohson’s books, I will take it 
back and return it to Mr. Hobson.” This I did. 
The £200 was returned 12 months ago.—You 
did not state this before?—No,—Lord Her- 
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schell: It had come to your knowledge that 
the information had been given to us?— 
Witness: Certainly. (Laughter.) The £200 
was in respect of the Shaftesbury-avenue site, 
as had been stated before. Witness found 
that he had given £10 each to two clerks in the 
employ of the Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. Thomas Verity, F.R.I.B.A., said he was 
employed as architect by the proprietor of the 
Criterion Theatre. In reply to Lord Herschell, 
he stated that the Criterion Theatre was pro- 
nounced unfit for use by the Board of Works, 
and Mr, Fowler and Mr, Alderman Saunders 
were called into council. Mr. Saunders did not 
really assist in the drawing of the plans, which 
were witness’s entirely, but they were coloured 
in a certain way which Mr, Saunders thought 
might make them clearer to the Board.—Is 
that all that Mr. Saunders did in connection 
with them ?—Yes. In 1883 Messrs, Spiers and 
Pond bought the site of the Cock Tavern in 
Fleet-street, and witness was instructed to pre- 
pare the plans. Mr, Haines, who was Messrs, 
Spiers and Pond’s agent, suggested that Mr. 
Saunders should also be employed, because they 
felt under an obligation to that gentleman. 
Witness said that if he had a partner he must 
have 7} per cent., not 5 per cent., and on April 
14, when they settled up, he handed Mr. 
Saunders a cheque for £450, That, he under- 
stood, was for Mr. Saunders’s services in con- 
nection with the Criterion.—Lord Herschell : 
Did he take a joint share of the work?— 
Witness: No, he did no work atall. Inreply 
to Mr. Grenfell, witness said he was architect 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s department. He 
always considered the Criterion the safest 
theatre in London. 

Mr. John Alexander|James Woodward, district 
surveyor for Central Lambeth and part of Bat- 
tersea, stated that he was originally an assistant 
in the office of Mr, Saunders. He had received 
£200 in connection with the Pavilion business, 
—Did you meet Mr, Villiers in Robertson’s 
office at the Board of Works?—Yes, A sug- 
gestion was made that I should see Mr, 
Saunders and ask him to give what considera- 
tion he could to the claims which Mr, Villiers 
considered that he had on the Board as an old 
tenant.—That was before he had got the site? 
—Yes. Isaw Mr. Saunders. The question as 
to who was acting professionally for Mr. 
Villiers was raised.—By Mr. Saunders ?—Yes,— 
What did you say ?—I told him that Mr. Villiers 
had no architect. I had previously spoken to 
Mr. Villiers on that. subject, seeing a little 
difficulty ahead.i—What was the little diffi- 
culty ?—I thought Mr, Saunders might expect 
to act.—And you could not be certain of securing 
his interest for Mr. Villiers unless he was going 
to be architect 7—No, I would not say that.— 
What was the little difficulty ?—I thought Mr, 
Saunders might have to act for Mr. Villiers, and 
I wanted to be in a position to say whether Mr, 
Villiers was committed to any professional man 
or not.—You found he was not ?—Mr. Villiers 
assured me he was not. I asked Mr, Saunders 
whether it was a matterin which he could act, 
and he said “ Yes,”—Was this before Mr, Villiers 
had got the site?—Yes,—Did you say to Mr, 
Villiers in Mr. Robertson’s office, ‘‘ About this 
affair, Isaacs and Florence are posing them- 
selves over London as your architects ” ?—I told 
Mr. Villiers that Mr. Saunders had stated that 
Messrs, Isaacs and Florence were declaring 
themselves to be the architects.—Did not Mr. 
Villiers say, ‘“ How can that be, as nothing is 
finally settled” ?—I do not remember ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he did not want an architect 
at all.—Did you go afterwards with Mr, Villiers 
to Mr, Saunders?— Not with Mr, Villiers. There 
was an appointment made, When I arrived 
Mr. Villiers was with Mr, Saunders.—You 
did not hear all that passed between 
them?—No,—Did you say, “They are not 
friends, and I do not think you will get 
any support from Mr. Saunders if Messrs. 
Isaacs and Florence are architects” ?—No; I 
swear I did not.—You intimated to him, I sup- 
pose, that he had better have Mr. Saunders ?— 
Ido not think he required any intimation.— 
What do you think you got your £200 for ?— 
Well, I think I got that for the introduction 
and persuading Mr. Saunders afterwards to 
adopt the elevation of Mr. Worley.—Did you 
give any portion of the £200 to anyone ’—No, 
Witness further stated that he had acted for 
Mr. Saunders in compensation cases against 
the Board which he could not take himself 
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12 or 14 years ago.— What did you give Mr,| that they should come to you as a member of 
Saunders—half, or what ?—I think that was| this sub-committee to consult you about the 


the arrangement—half,—Think, now ?—It is 
some 14 years ago, and to the best of my recol- 
lection it was haif.— With the exception of the 
£200, have you had any pecuniary transactions 
with Mr, Saunders since ?—No other.—By Mr, 
Winch: I was quite competent to take the 
Pavilion work myself, but there was no like- 
lihood that Mr. Villiers would give it to me.— 
Why not you instead of Mr. Sauaders?—Lord 
Herschell: I think the reason is perfectly 
plain, Mr, Winch,—Have you paid anything to 
any other official of the Board?—Yes; £25 to 
Mr. Robertson. That was because a client had 
taken some ground at Peckham, and 18 months 
afterwards Mr. Robertson said I had made some 
money out of it, and had not given him a 
friendly consideration.—Had your client ten- 
dered for it?—Yes, direct to the Board.—Had 
Robertson given any advice as to what he could 
buy it for?—Lord Herschell: We know per- 
fectly well now what Mr, Robertson’s position 
was and what he did. 

Mr. Statham Hobson, auctioneer, recalled, 
stated that in the summer of 1887 Mr. Phipps 
called cn him with a message from Mr. Fowler 
and a cheque for £200. He said that Mr. 
Fowler wished to return the £200, as in the 
inquiry held by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works the witness’s name was mixed up with 
Mr. Robertson’s, and he did not wish it to be 
said he had received any money from him, and 
that he would rather lose the money than have 
the cheque. Witness knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Phipps and Mr. Fowler were working 
together because Mr, Fowler was a member of 
the Board. The last money he gave Mr. 
Robertson was on February 29, when he gave 
him £500 to close transactions between them, 

Mr, Francis E. H. Fowler, F.R.LB.A., till 
recently a member of the Board, was recalled 
and cautioned by Lord Herschell. Lord 
Herschell: When you were examined before 
you were asked particularly whether you had 
received any money in connection with advice 
as to theatres. Your attention was called 
specially to the question of exits, and you said 
that as far as you knew you had not given any 
such advice or received any fee ,—Yes,—We are 
informed that you received £100 in connection 
with the proposed alterations of the Criterion 
Theatre ?—That is not so. What I was con- 
cerned in was the ventilation at the rear of 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s premises, At the 
time the theatre was closed I was interviewed by 
Mr. Haines, and also by the late Mr. Webster, the 
contractor for Messrs. Spiers and Pond, as to 
the exact reason why the Board had come to 
their decision. I explained that the theatre 
was closed because it was ventilated by artificial 
means. Mr. Webster asked me what could be 
done to remedy the defect, and [ told him 
nothing less than reconstruction, unless Messrs, 
Spiers and Pond would consent to give upa 
large portion of the rear of their premises at 
the restaurant for the purpose of forming an 
area so that they could get direct. ventilation 
down to the theatre. Upon that he asked me 
to go and see the premises with him. Nothing 
was said about payment. In answer to further 
questions, witness said he inspected the pre- 
mises, made calculations, and suggested a scheme 
whereby they could get an external area right 
down to the theatre, The Board had nothing 
to do with the ventilation of theatres, and he 
would not have. gone into the question of 
entrance and egress.—You did not receive the 
payment from Mr, Webster?—From Mr, 
Haines.—Did you know that Mr, Saunders was 
receiving payment ?—I knew he was employed. 
—Did you know that Mr, Goddard was receiving 
payment ?—I did not.—You were asked about 
receiving money in connection with advice 
given to persons applying to have plans passed. 
Did it never occur to you that the Criterion 
would come within the scope of that question ? 
—No. I thought it clearly without the scope. 
—At the very time when the matter was before 
the sub-committee you received this £100?7— 
Not at all; afterwards. At that time the 
reference was discharged and the whole thing 
was at an end.—Immediately after that Mr, 
Verity sent in new plans ?—Two months after- 
wards, but as to the old ones on which we had 
legislated the reference was discharged.icWe 
know now that it was paid to you as a bribe— 
it never occurred to you that it was equivocal? 
—I should think not,—It did not seem strange 


closing of the theatre and how it should be re- 
opened? Your position did not seem an equi- 
vocal one ?—It did not.—Was there no other 
instance in which you received money ?—Not 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. It is 
difficult to remember every action of mine for 
the last twenty years.—Will you swear there 
was no other instance ?—I think I can swear that 
most conscientiously—We bave heard that 
there was a case in which you received £40? 
—Yes. Mr. Phipps gave me that as a voluntary 
gift—How many more voluntary gifts have 
you had?—I do not remember Mr, Phipps 
giving it to me. He said so, and I believe he 
said what is true, but Ido not recollect it,— 
There may have been a good many voluntary 
gifts you have forgotten, perhaps.—I do not 
think I should forget anything of that kind.-- 
I hardly remember that I got that £40, 
although I believe Mr, Phipps is right,—Your 
memory is imperfect, perhaps. Did you give 
any advice in connection with the plans of the 
Camberwell estate 7?—It belonged to a client of 
mine, and I laid out the estate for him. I was 
only paid what I regarded as my professional 
fee—50 guineas.—Was Mr. Saunders called in 
in relation to the same estate ?—I do not know. 
—You told us last time about the payment of 
£200 by Mr. Statham Hobson to you, but you 
did not tell us that you returned the money.— 
I did not.—What did you return it for if it was 
perfectly honestly obtained?—There was an 
inquiry at the Board and I found that it was 
stated that Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hobson were 
connected, It came through the hands of Mr. 
Hobson, and I said I would not have it, but 
would rather lose the money.— Where was there 
anything to be afraid of 7—I was not afraid, 
but I did not like to have the money through 
Mr. Hobson’s hands,—You sacrificed £200 and 
still thought it wasa perfectly honest transac- 
tion ?—So I do now.—It never even occurred to 
you that there was anything wrong in the 
transaction 7—It did not,—Why did you not 
communicate it to the Board?—I had no 
ground for doing so, I had no evidence.— 
Why did you not seek to get evidence ?—I 
did not suppose there was anything wrong.— 
By Mr. Bosanquet: The £100 was sent to 
witness. It wasa professional fee. He gave 
no receipt for it, nor did he for the other pay- 
ments of £200 and £40. No account was 
entered in his books; they were put down as 
fees.—In answer to Lord Herschell, the witness 
said he voted for the closing of the Criterion 
in the committee on the ground of want of 
ventilation.—Lord Herschell : Then the point 
on which you were consulted was one of the 
very points on which you had to determine ?— 
Witness: The question of ventilation is ex- 
cluded from the Act.—Yet you voted on that 
ground ?—And other things,—Lord Herschell : 
I must warn you that in my opinion you have 
not been candid with the Commission.— Witness 
said he considered that the Board had nothing 
to do with the ventilation. He did not advise 
with respect to the theatre, but with respect to 
the area, so that when reconstructed there 
would be proper ventilation.—That is, advising 
as to reconstruction ?—Partly.— Whether that 
would be sufficient would be a matter on which 
you would have voted as a member of the 
Theatres Sub-Committee 7?— Yes, 

Mr. Robert Evans, surveyor and architect, 
said he prepared the plans for the Albany-road 
estate in Camberwell. The proprietor, Mr. E. 
Bird, consulted Mr, Fowler and Mr. Saunders, 
witness having been unable to get the plans 
passed by the Board. A line of frontage was 
added by Mr. Fowler and Mr, Saunders—a work 
of about ten minutes; and after Mr. Fowler 
and Mr, Saunders had been consulted the plans 
passed through. Witness had another estate 
at Brixton, He had complied with the pro- 
visions of the Building Act in every way, but 
the plans had not been passed, nor had he re- 
ceived any reason from the Board why they 
were not, 

Mr. James Snelling, a member of the Brixton 
Vestry, said he formed one of a syndicate who 
were making a new road crossing Rush-common 
in Brixton. On one occasion he met Mr. 
Fowler, who asked witness to introduce him to 
the syndicate. Witness replied that an archi- 
tect was already employed, Mr. Evans. Mr. 
Fowler remarked, “It would be advisable, 
because I could make things go so easy for you, 


I could make a nice promenade in the front of 
you.” The matter was discussed at the syndi- 
cate,and Mr. Fowler’s services were declined, 
as the syndicate considered they had complied 
with all the rules and regulations, and could 
see no reason why the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should not pass their plans. Subse- 
quently he met Mr. Fowler, and told him they 
could not entertain his wish, and that gentle- 
man said, “I think you are foolish; I could 
have done youa lot of good.” Subsequently, 
ata meeting of the Vestry presided over by Mr, 
Fowler, that gentleman was pressed as to the 
reason why the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had refused their plans. The excuse he made 
was that Rush-common had been cut through, 
This common had, however, been cut through 
by other people and building was going on. 
The explanation being considered unsatis- 
factory, witness informed the Vestry of Mr. 
Fowler’s offer, and told them of the conversa- 
tion already referred to. 

At the fifteenth session of the Royal Com- 
missioners, held on Tuesday, Mr. Charles Dunch, 
architect, recalled, said he had no monetary 
transactions with either Goddard, Robertson, or 
Villiers; he had many transactions with the 
Board for many years, and was astounded at 
the evidence given ; he had paid no part of his 
fees away, had nothing to do with the demoli- 
tion or rebuilding of the London Pavilion, 
either directly or indirectly.—Mr, Felix W. 
Spiers (Spiers and Pond) said he was chairman 
of the Criterion Theatre, which was opened in 
1873. In May, 1877, notices were served upon 
witness by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
that the place was unfit for a theatre. Mr. 
Haines, witness’s agent, had a free hand 
entirely in the matter, and had the power to 
spend what he liked. He paid, in 1883, 250 
guineas, which probably went to Mr. Saunders 
and Mr, Fowler. Witness first had transactions 
in purchasing goods with members of the Board 
in 1883, when the theatre was in progress; but. 
the amounts were unimportant, Mr. Saunders 
acted as joint architect in respect of the Cock 
Tavern, but he did nothing.—Mr, Winch, Q.C. : 


But he had the £450.—Witness: That was 
between him and Mr, Verity. We gave 
£1,300 to the three architects. — That 


was very “substantial gratitude,” was it not, 
for what he had done P—I don’t know that; it 
was a matter between him and Mr. Verity. 
—You thought that for the services Mr, 
Saunders had given you at the Board he ought 
to be joint architect of the building 7—I do not 
know that. By Mr. Winch: A cheque was paid 
to Mr. Verity for £1,300 in connection with 
that matter, and Mr. Verity handed Mr. 
Saunders a cheque for £450. Lord Herschell : 
But you paid 73 per cent. instead of the ordi- 
nary 5 per cent. ?—That is correct, Mr. Winch : 
May I put it that that was rewarding Mr. 
Saunders?—I do not know. You can put it 
that way if you like, Witness added that the 
original Cock Tavern, which was resold to the 
Bank of England, and the new site, were 
both purchases from the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, and Mr. Saunders was then a member 
of the City Corporation. 

Mr, Joshua Ellis, manager to Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond, said after the Criterion plans were 
passed, £10 was paid in recognition of his 
politeness to Mr, Lancaster, a clerk in the 
employ of the Board of Works. ~ 

Mr, Charles Bowyer, proprietor of houses in 
Goldhawk-road, Hammersmith, deposed that 
he could not obtain permission from the Board 
of Works to bring out certain shops in that 
thoroughfare, whereas another landowner in 
the same district was granted permission 
similarly to extend his line of frontage. In 
the latter case Mr. Millwood, an officer of 
the Board, was employed to draw the plans. 
In reply to the president, witness said that his 
architect had called at the Board offices to in- 
quire the reason, and they refused to answer 
any questions, Witness then called and saw 
Mr. Vulliamy, the superintending architect, 
and endeavoured to find out what the objections 
were, and what would be allowed. He was 
ultimately informed that the Board were not 
in the position to give the information asked 
for by him; but that Mr. Vulliamy was ready 
to receive any amended plans which might be 
submitted, Witness attended at the Board of 
Works, and was told that if he asked to see 
Mr, Blashill, he might, as a favour, assist him ; 
that he could make no promise, but that if 
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asked as a favour, he might perhaps give wit- 
ness a hint which would help him. 

Mr. Meadows White, Q.C. (to witness) : Did 
not Mr, Blashill give a long interview in refer- 
ence to the plans, and hear both you and the 
district surveyor ’—Yes.—The President : But 
that was entirely as to the line of the build- 
ing.—Mr. Meadows White: But the Board 
have no jurisdiction ; it lies with the super- 
intending architect,and the Board can only 
give its consent to the bringing out of the 
building line.—The President : Yes, they alone 
can do that. In the first instance in this case 
no building line was fixed, and witness asked 
to be allowed to have other plans prepared, 
showing the building coming over the fore- 
court, and that was refused, and then witness 
asked why, and was told he could put in 
amended plans throwing some of the ground 
into the front, but could not hear any more 
about it. After the general line was fixed he 
was then told that his plans were rejected.—Lord 
Herschell : I think that is the general case. 

Mr. Ernest Schneider, architect, said that Mr. 
Barclay, Hammersmith, employed Mr. Mill- 
wood to make plans of a contemplated projec- 
tion, and was allowed to build forward in an 
advanced line of frontage. Witness applied on 
behalf of a client for similar permission and 
was refused. 

Mr, Alfred Millwood, now employed in the 
Architect’s department as assistant valuer, 
being recalled, said that on only two occasions 
had he made plans for persons who wished to 
bring forward the frontage of buildings, and 
these were one-story shops only, One of these 
occasions was eight or nine years ago, and the 
second was the case of Mr. Barclay’s property 
in 1883. Mr, Barclay was a very old friend, 
and witness drew the plan out of office hours 
at that gentleman’s request. He had not the 
slightest influence in obtaining approval of the 
plans, and had practically kept clear of these 
transactions since he had been transferred from 
the Estates to the Building Acts office. Witness 
never said a word in the office about doing 


these plans.—Was it understood that clerks in 


the office were at liberty to do work for people 
outside with reference to plans coming before 
the Board?—I think it was known. It was 
not an understood thing. Witness did not put 
his name to the plan for Mr, Barclay, as it was 
merely a small tracing, 

_ Mr, William Bradley said he was employed 
in the Improvement and Compensation of 


Estates Department of the Board, haying been 
He was entirely 
under Mr. Goddard. He prepared details for 


appointed in April, 1878. 


valuations, which were submitted to Mr. God- 
dard, and he would settle the amounts which 
the Board was to give for any property, He 
never had any transactions for anyone outside 
the Board. In two instances he received money 
from people connected with properties which 
had been purchased by the Board, In August, 
1885, he bought with a Mr, Hards property in 
Huropa-place, at Battersea, which was scheduled 
by the Board. They bought it under another 
name for between £400 and £500, and re- 
sold it to the Board for £700. Witness 
valued the property for the Board at £660. 
Witness received £124 as his share of profits 
from the transaction, In April, 1886, witness 
bought also with Mr. Hards, but in a different 
name, property in the Hughes Fields Scheme, 
Deptford, for between £1,400 and £1,500, and 
he re-valued it for the Board, two and a half 
years later, at £2,800. Mr, Goddard valued it 
at £3,000, and that sum was paid by the Board, 
Witness had £500 out of that transaction, and 
Mr. Hards took the rest, having financed it all, 
Witness was still assistant valuer to the Board, 
and had a salary of £350 a year. Witness had 
purchased ground rents at Greenwich, on land 
scheduled for the tunnel scheme, but had now 
no interest in the property, which he after- 
wards surveyed for the Board with Mr. Goddard. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., superin- 
tending architect to the Board, recalled, was 
examined by Lord Herschell as to the method 
of settling building lines adopted by the Board, 
with especial reference to the witness Bowyer's 
case. At its close, Lord Herschell remarked 
that, so far as he could discover, there was an 
enormous amount of trouble given to appli- 
cants, who appeared to be entirely at sea with 
regard to this matter. Plans were sent in and 
were rejected, and while people might have been 
told from the beginning that it was no good 


~ 


sending in their plans, no information was 
given them, 


Mr. Edgar Harper, assistant to Mr. Robert- 


son in the Estates branch of the Board, said his 
duty was to register particulars of all property 
purchased by the Board. He never did any 


work for anyone outside the offce, and on no 
occasion was he interested in any transactions 
affecting the Board’s property. 

Mr, Frederick John Lankester, one of the 
clerks of the Metropolitan Board, said he had 
received a £10 note from Mr. Haines, agent 
for the Criterion, months after the passing of 
the plans. He did not know what the pay- 
ment was for, but accepted it. 

Mr, Haines, recalled, said he had no recollec- 
tion of the transaction referred to by the last 
witness. If he did make the payment, it must 
have been in connection with the Criterion. 

Mr. Matthew Goddard was recalled, and 
handed ina long list of payments which had 
been made to him in addition to those of which 
he had already given evidence. Witness denied 
the statement of Mr, Garraway that the pay- 
ments paid by that gentleman to himself had 
been extracted or extorted from him, 

Mr, John Hebb, F.R.1.B.A., assistant architect, 
and chief of the Building Act branch of the 
Board, was recalled. In reply to the President, 
witness said he had frequently, between 1880 
and 1885, made applications to theatres for 
boxes or stalls. He might have done this, per- 
haps, once a month, The applications were 
addressed on the Board’s notepaper, and the 
persons by whom they were received would 
know that the department had the supervision 
of theatres. He recollected obtaining seats for 
two members of the Board, Mr. Fell and Mr, 
Furniss. He had never received any commis- 


sion, fee, or other consideration, nor had he had 


any transactions with the Board’s property. 
The Commissioners again adjourned, 
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INSPECTION OF BRIDGES. 


OME time ago we alluded to the necessity 

there exists for an official inspection of 
Not a few of these structures 
were built sixty or seventy years ago, when 
iron construction was young and in its experi- 
mental stage, and when locomotives were con- 
siderably less in weight than they are now. 
Many collapses and falls of bridges have taken 
place during the last few years, but the same 
want of information and attention prevails re- 
In America the question has 
been even more keenly discussed. Many sad 
railway-bridge catastrophes have 
been published—some of them heartrending 
and thrilling—in which fire has added to the 
horrors of a sudden precipitation of heavily 
Some time ago a circular 


railway bridges. 


specting them. 


records of 


freighted trains, 
was issued by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, embodying suggestions about 


measures to insure an inspection of railway 


bridges. These suggestions were discussed at 


the annual convention in July last, and the 


remarks made by several engineers are of 
interest. 
struction is carried on by a number of con- 
tractors who know very little of the subject, 
but who undertake the business ; many of the 
structures are put to uses for which they were 
never intended. Some useful suggestions are 
made by Mr. John A. Wilson, C.E. In reply to 
the question, What is proper bridge inspection? 
Mr, Wilson points out that a railway structure 
may be under constant surveillance. The 
engineer in charge could make an inspection 
once a year or oftener ; he should keep a record 
of his observations and of the reports made to 
him by the foreman ; the latter should make an 
inspection once a month or oftener, and report 
to the engineer ; the road foreman should make 
a daily inspection and report any defects to the 
chief foreman, soeachin turn would do his best to 
keep the structure ina safe condition, Plans of 
the structure with strain sheets and calculations 
of its safe load would be in the hands of the en- 
gineer. When the bridge is an old one it should 
be measured and calculated, and plans prepared 
to discover its capabilities, and to base opera- 
tions. Now, the majority of the bridges that 
do duty come under the second class: they have 


original defects of design, material, and work- 
manship, and it is impossible to put them into 
a safe condition without a reconstruction or 
costly alterations, 


A perfect record of every 


In America the art of bridge con- 


weakness in plates, riveting, flanges, proportion 
of latter to web, piers, and foundations is of 
the first importance ; having this record the 
engineer or his assistants can periodically test 
any point to see if the weakness grows or not, 
and to enable the quickest remedy to be applied 
in case of need. We can imagine an official in- 
spector inspecting a bridge yearly or monthly 
without perceiving the weak point; we can 
imagine him expending labour and money on 
the structure without really touching the real 
mischief, which may be hidden from view or 
not readily perceived by examination of the 
drawings. It should be observed whether each 
part of the structure is really doing its proper 
duty. Mr. Waddell suggests that every company 
in the States should have prepared and filed a 
report by a qualified expert upon the capacity 
of every bridge. Thereport should consist of a 
diagram, showing sections of all main members 
and stresses to which they are subjected by the 
standard maximum load; also sketches of all 
details, chord packing, riveting. He also pro- 
poses that the main dimensions of the structure 
and sections of all members should be recorded 
in a certain manner, so that any particular data 
may be found immediately by inspecting the 
notes; that the sizes of all parts in the neigh- 
bourhood of each panel point, and each con- 
nection of main members, the spacing and 
diameter of rivets, the packing, dimensions of 
eye bar heads, thickness of bearings, and other 
details be recorded systematically ; also the 
details of main members; that all faults in 
manufacture or design, the effect of wear, such 
as loose rivets, bent pins, rust, cracked cast- 
ings, and defective masonry should be examined. 
The floor system, ties, rails and guards are 
also to be examined, the effect upon the 
bridge of rapidly-passing trains, the deflections 
caused thereby. Most of the answers received 
also agree that a standard specified rolling 
load should be adopted, and a specified engine 
wheel base for rolling loads. ‘There is little 
doubt that many of the failures of these struc- 
tures have arisen from the actual loads exceed- 
ing the specified loads. The old bridges were 
designed for much less heavy engines than are 
now in use. Their margin of strength has 
been reduced also, by wear, oxidation, settle- 
ments of piers, and other causes, One of the 
replies proposes a number of standards for 
rolling loads, graded according to the train 
weight, and the present and probable future 
traffic, He observes that it would be waste of 
money to require every bridge to carry the 
heaviest traffic. Another suggestion is that a 
standard bridge floor be adopted, so constructed 
as to carry safely a derailed engine or train 
over it. Other suggestions of a detailed 
character are thrown out, The proper in- 
struction and examination of bridges will 
necessitate a division of the labour. First we 
have old structures, whose dimensions are not 
on record, and for which drawings and details 
of minute character would have to be prepared, 
together with a careful record of defects; 
second, we have structures of recent construc- 
tion whose dimensions are known, and the 
plans of which remain, There would be little 
difficulty with regard to the second class of 
structures, as the engineers who have designed 
them are probably still living, or the details 
are in existence; but with the old bridges a 
very minute examination would have to be 
made, especially the amount of wear, and 
rust, and other defects due to vibration or 
settlement, 
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LIGHTNING RODS, 


OME useful particulars are given in Pro- 
fessor Oliver J. Lodge’s lectures on the 

* Protection of Buildings from Lightning,” 
delivered at the Society of Arts. Referring to 
the tape and rod forms of conductors, it is 
pointed out that Faraday maintained that sec- 
tional area was the one thing necessary, and 
that shape was wholly indifferent; on the 
other hand, Sir W. Snow Harris considered that 
tube conductors were just as good as solid rods, 
and that flattened ribbon was better still. 
Faraday was thinking of nothing but conduc- 
tion for steady currents, Harris was guided by 
experience, ‘he lecturer thinks that Harris 
was right, and to prove this point he gives the 
results of experiments made upon two con- 
ductors of copper of the same weight, but one 
in the form of wire, the other in the form of a 
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all the bricks or stones which would be lifted 
in case of its overturning may be included in 
the load (see Fig. 2). This allowance varies 


ribbon, by which it is shown that the flattened 
form of conductor has the advantage over a 
mere round section for carrying off a charge, 
and with least liability to side flash. As to the 
deflagration of the conductor, Mr. Preece has 
found that ribbon and wire are equally easy 
to be destroyed by a flash. Experiments have 
also shown that straight conductors have a 
tendency to side flash, however thick they may 
be. No conductor, Prof. Lodge says, is able to 
prevent it altogether, unless it is zigzagged to 
and fro, in which case it is found to have prac- 
tically no self-induction, and side spark is 
nearly stopped. It must also be remembered 
that a rod of iron carries off a discharge better 
than a rod of copper; the discharge probably 
penetrates iron deeper than it does copper; its 
inferior conductivity is considered even an 
advantage in rendering the flash slower and 
less dangerous. When galvanised, it can be 
made almost as durable as copper, and its 
liability to get magnetised is no objection. 
Prof. Lodge thinks the use of copper for light- 
ning conductors is doomed. The lectures are 
full of interest for thearchitect. The liability 
of objects to be struck is shown to depend upon 
certain conditions—for example, whether the 
flash occurs from an already charged surface 
which has strained the air close to bursting 
point, or whether the flash is produced by a 
rush of electricity into a previously uncharged 
conductor too hastily for it to prepare any 
chosen path. These are considered, and the re- 
sults of experiments given. 


with the bond employed; but as a general 
rule all material which would be inclosed by 
an equilateral triangle having the centre of 
the cantilever for its apex (Fig. 2) may be 
safely considered as forming part of Z, no 
additional allowance being made for the adhe- 
sion of the mortar. 

When the load on the cantilever is distri- 
buted (Fig. 3), it may be considered to act at 
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STRAINS.* 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 
LOADS ON SUPPORTS. 


Spree primary object of cantilevers, girders, 

bridges, and roofs is to convey loads from 
their point or points of application to the 
points of support. In doing this various 
stresses are set up in the different members of 
these structures; but before the amount of 
these can be ascertained with any degree of 
accuracy, it is necessary, as will soon become 
apparent, to determine the proportion of the 
loads borne by each support. 

In the case of cantilevers, it is evident that, 
there being but one support, the whole weight 
must be borne by that support, whether the 
weight be fixed in one spot or divided into many 
smaller weights, or evenly distributed along 
the length of the cantilever. 

The load itself, however, is, in the case of a 
cantilever, but a small proportion of what has 
to be borne by the support. Were not the 
weight W (see Fig. 1) counterbalanced by 
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its centre of gravity, and the distance of its 
application from f becomes - Then— 
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In either case, the weight Z can be made up 
in many ways, as the exigencies of each case 
demand, and the total weight borne by the sup- 
port becomes W* + Z. 

When a fixed load is borne by a girder at 
the centre of its span, common-sense tells us 
that half iscarried by each support; but the 
proof of this depends again upon the theory of 
the lever, and as the proof is the same when W 
rests at any other spot than the centre, such a 
case is shown in Fig. 4, The girder may be con- 
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another weight, Z, the cantilever would over- 
turn about the fulcrum f. The weight Z 
necessary to prevent this can be readily ascer- 
tained, the cantilever now forming a lever of 
the first order by taking movements about /, 
remembering that Z may be considered to be 
applied at the centre of gravity of the surface 
pressed, or, in the example before us, at the 
centre of the wall. Thus, to produce equi- 


sidered as a lever, working round the fulcrum 
Jf to produce the load A on the right abutment. 
By taking moments round / to produce equili- 
brium, we must have— 


librium— RC ae Css 
A, S 
Lex Fe W xl Op oe = 
or— Z = 2W! ‘This can be shown to scale graphically, as in 
y Fig. 5. Set up W to a scale of so many tons 


A rather greater counterbalancing weight |0r pounds to the inch over the abutment A. 
than Z, as ascertained above, should in all cases 
be provided for the sake of stability; but 
where a cantilever is built into a wall, this 


need not all lie directly over the cantilever, as 


* All rigkts reserved. and 7 the length. 


Join the extremity 4 of this line tof, From ¢ 
(a point vertically under the point of applica- 


* Tn this, as in most works on this subject, W is taken 
to represent a fixed load, or the total of a distributed 
load, w the load per unit of leng'h (generally per foot), 
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tion of W) draw cc parallel to fb ; cb will then 
represent A to the same scale as that in which 
db represents W. The reason for this is that 
bd fand ec deare similar triangles, and so the 
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Fig. 5. 


sides b dand fd are cut proportionally by the 
parallels fb) andec, That is— 


be: fe::bd:fa 
Or, in other words— 

Beco ar eee 
Which is the same as saying— 

bext= Wie 


Or— be We 


Proving } c to be equal to A, as obtained by the 
previous reasoning. 

Where there are several loads on a girder, 
each can be considered separately as above, and 
the totals on each abutment added together ; 
or else all can be treated in one single diagram 
by a somewhat curious application of the poly- 
gon of forces, 

Suppose a beam or girder resting on the 
supports A and B (Hig. 6) to carry loads of 
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5, 8,3, and 4 tons respectively where shown, 
the beam in this case being delineated by a 
single line. Place arrows pointing downwards 
over each load, to denote the direction in which 
it acts, and arrows pointing upwards under the 
point at which the effect of the loads is trans- 
mitted to each abutment. Letter the spaces 
between these arrows in alphabetical order, 
commencing at the left-hand side, the space 
between the upward arrow under A, and the 
downward arrow over the load of 5 tons being 
lettered a ; that between the loads of 5 and 8 
tons being lettered 0, and so on. 

As the load of 5 tons lying between the spaces 
a and bd acts vertically downwards, set off at the 
side, to a scale of weights, as before described, 
a distance representing 5 tons on a line drawn 
vertically downwards from a to b. Proceed in 
the same manner, setting off a distance repre- 
senting 8 tons vertically downwards from 0 to 
c, to signify the load of 8 tons acting vertically 
downwards between the spaces ) and ¢, and so 
on, taking care to make the letters on sketch 
and diagram tally for ease of reference. By 
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this means all the loads on the girder can be 
set down to scale, and it is only then required 
to divide the whole vertical line ae into two 
parts, to denote the proportions carried by the 
two abutments, 

Assume any point / outside the line ae, and 
join af, bf, cf,df,andef. Drop vertical lines 
through the centres of each load (on the 
sketch), and also through the points A and B, 
where the loads are transmitted to the abut- 
ments. Assume any point in the line drawn 
thus through A, and from this point draw a 
line parallel to the line fa (on diagram) until 
it meets the vertical line through the load of 
5 tons. Place another letter / on the opposite 
side of this new line from a to represent the 
space in the centre of a polygon, of which this 
line is one side, and it will be seen that there 
is a line between the spaces f and a upon the 
sketch parallel to the line f a on the diagram. 
From the termination of the line between the 
spaces f and a draw another between the 
spaces f and b, parallel to the line fb 
on the diagram, and terminating under the 
load of 8 tons, and proceed in this manner 
until the abutment B is reached. Join 
the extremities of these lines under the abut- 
ments A and B, inclosing / (by the line which 
is drawn double on sketch), and letter the space 
outside this and between the two upward arrows 
g. The polygon now formed could be taken to 
represent in outline a truss such as would be in 
equilibrium under the assumed loads ; and, by 
drawing through the point fon diagram a line 
#9 parallel to the double line between the spaces 
fand g until it cuts the vertical line ae, the 
proportion of the total load borne by each abut- 
ment can be measured off, that carried by A 
being equal to the weight as measured by the 
original scale of weights, represented by a g, and 
that carried by B being equal to the weight 
represented by y 2. 

The loads and the proportions borne by the 
abutments are now represented by the closed 
polygon abecdega on the diagram, the loads 
eg and ga on the abutments being supposed to 
act upwards, as indicated by the arrows on the 
sketch in the first instance. This upward 
action, or, more correctly speaking, passive re- 
sistance, of the supports is an important factor 
in many calculations, and is generally known 
as the reaction of the supports. It is exactly 
equal at each support to the proportion of the 
load borne by that support, but necessarily 
opposite to it in direction in order to cause 
equilibrium, 

In Fig. 6, and in all other drawings through- 
out this work in which reciprocal diagrams are 
used, lines which have to be drawn parallel to 
one another upon sketch and diagram are 
similarly numbered, 

This reaction of the supports is supposed to 
occur at the centre of that portion of the girder 
which rests on the support, and in all cases of 
calculation affecting beams or girders it is 
usual to consider the span as from centre to 
centre of bearings, this being the “ effective 
span.” In diagrams this is usually shown as in 


Fig. 7, Z being the “effective” span from centre 
to centre of bearings, and not the clear span, as 
would appear at first sight. 

Half of a distributed load on a beam is eyvi- 
dently carried by each support, and when part 
of a beam bears a distributed load, while the 
remainder is unloaded, such distributed load 
must be treated as a fixed load having its 
points of action at its centre of gravity. 


While upon this subject it may be well to 
note that the centre of gravity of a number of 
loads resting on a girder can be ascertained as 
shown by dotted lines in Fig. 6, by continuing 
the line between the spaces f and a, and that 
between the spaces f and e, until they meet, 
which they will do vertically over or under the 
centre of gravity of the loads, 


(To be continued.) 
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STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


AST year Mr. Stephen W. Williams, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Rhayader, commenced to 
excavate the site of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, and he read a 
paper thereon at the Denbigh meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. It was 
then determined to continue the excavations 
and store on the spot the mouldings and other 
details of the church now hidden, with a view 
to elucidate the style and period of the build- 
ing, and preserve its remains, under the careof 
a local committee. A fund of upwards of £90 
has been collected, and, though not sufficient 
to complete the work, the estimated cost of 
which is £150, the committee determined to 
begin the excavation, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Williams, who has undertaken to direct 
and superintend the work gratuitously. The 
works are now in progress, having been com- 
menced on the 24th May last, and a staff of 
twenty-two men, under Mr. Telfer Smith, as 
clerk of works, is employed in clearing away 
the rubbish of three centuries of neglect. 
About half of the nave, and the north and 
south aisles have been cleared, together with 
the whole of the north transept and its three 
eastern chapels, about half of the presbytery, 
and the exterior of the north transept, the east 
end of the presbytery, and the east side of the 
south transept and chapter house, disclosing the 
freestone plinths and buttresses, showing that 
the entire building had fine-dressed freestone 
quoins throughout. The excavations have 
already brought to light a most valuable series 
of architectural details, much of the carved 
work resembling in its character that at Lin- 
coln and St. David’s Cathedrals. The nave 
arcades were of richly moulded pointed arches 
of Early Transitional work, alternately of 
different sections, Already three distinct sets 
of mouldings have been discovered. Fragments 
of carved capitals have been found, and por- 
tions of the moulded bases and shafts of the 
piers. Inthe north transept was found the 
great north door, with carved mouldings of lily 
pattern, the same as in the north doorway of 
St. David’s Cathedral. The three eastern 
chapels of the north transept had clustered 
piers, with pointed arches of Harly Transitional 
type, and were groined. The carved central 
boss has been found in each chapel, together 
with the bases of the altars, and pavements of 
incised and encaustic tiles in patterns. Some 
of the tiles have armorial bearings and designs, 
The tile pavements are of rich glazing and 
colouring. Fragments of plaster painted in 
fresco have been found, with fragments of 
stained-glass windows, and much of the stone- 
work has been painted. Externally, on the 
eastern side of the south transept, have 
been found a series of monks’ graves, 
some of which have their headstones in 
situ. They are of early date, with very 
curious interlaced rope-work patterns, of 
Celtic type, carved thereon. The graves are 
covered with rough local stone slabs. The 
presbytery was also groined like the chapels. 
The ruins of the great central tower still 
remain to be opened. All the moulded stone- 
work and carvings are carefully removed as 
the work proceeds and stacked on the spot 
where found, and an immense mass of archi- 
tectural details is being accumulated, It is 
hoped that further subscriptions may be ob- 
tained, so that the work may be completed. It 
is proposed, if sufficient funds are obtained, to 
cover in one of the chapels, so that some of the 
mnore delicate carved work and other objects of 
interest discovered may be secured from damage 
or loss, Hventually it is intended to hand over 
the ruins to a local committee, who will take 
charge of them. Subscriptions in aid of the 
excavation fund will be received by Mr. R. W. 
Banks, Ridgebourne, Kington, Herefordshire, 
the treasurer of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, 
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DECORATIVE MATERIALS FOR 
INTERIORS. 


HE use of cheap decorative materials for 
the embellishment of restaurants, buffets, 

and even theatres has increased. If we enter 
any of these places we shall find the older 
materials have been in the main superseded. 
The floors are no longer of ordinary deal or oak, 
but of parquetry or ornamental wood blocks ; 
the counters and fittings are of mahogany or 


walnut, decorated in a very profuse manner ; 
the walls are no longer of mere plaster or 
paper, but lined with fine parquet, or painted 
tiles, or faience, sometimes with Lincrusta 
Walton; and the ceiling, following suit, is 
enriched with panels of the latter material or 
with fibrous plaster, divided by ribs into various 
geometrical patterns. The walls and ceilings 
are especially attractive in their luxurious 
ornamentation and often splendour, and a 
good effect, too, is obtained by the use of 
some of the many recently introduced linings 
for walls and ceilings. Then as to the 
theatres. Theenrichment of the proscenium, the 
fronts of dress-circle and galleries, and espe- 
cially the ceiling of the auditorium, are com- 
posed of materials which have been of late 
years brought to a singular degree of perfec- 
tion, we mean the papier mdché and carton 


pierre decorations, the first made out of brown 


paper moistened with water and glue, and 
pressed into metal moulds; the latter from 
cuttings of cardboard converted into a pulp, 
and cast in plaster moulds. The plasterer and 
modeller of the old school have been superseded 
by these ready-made productions of the decora- 
tive manufacturer, and when the designs are 
in good taste, there is very little difference to 
be observed between the work of the best 
modeller and the screwed up slabs of the 
manufactured decoration. The sharp curves 
and angles and delicate foliage are produced 
in papier mache with remarkable precision, and 
for neatness and cleanness surpass the work of 
the plasterer. The heavier kinds of decoration 
for ceilings and walls are generally of carton 


pierre, a stone-like composition well known 


to our readers. The moulds are prepared 
in plaster, which can be taken to pieces in the 
usual way. These moulds are then filled up 
solid, or more generally only lined with the 
carton pierre in a state of pulp. When tolerably 
dry, the mould is removed, and the material is 
subjected to heat in a drying room until it is 
quite hard, Nearly all the ornamental ceilings 
of our modern buildings and the decorations 
of private residences of a superior class are of 
one or the other of these compositions. For 
ceiling and walls in which the same pattern is 
repeated, plaster is no doubt the cheapest ; but 
where elaborately ribbed and panelled surfaces 
and relief ornament is intended, there is no 
doubt a considerable advantage in using papier 
maché or fibrous plaster, cast in slabs that can 
be screwed up to the wood joists or wall battens, 
All dropping of plaster is avoided, and the work 
can be put up without injury to the joinery. 
Some years ago Messrs. Jackson, we believe, 
constructed a ceiling of this kind for the late 
Marquis of Westminster at Grosvenor House, 
It was for a large room, independent of the 
walls, the whole ceiling being fixed to a wooden 
core or cradle, which could be raised or lowered 
some feet by machinery, to suit the condition 
of the room for sound. 

The architectural advantage of this mode of 
construction is that the ceiling can be made 
hollow, light, and sonorous; further, that the 
most intricate design or ribwork can be formed, 
admitting of a decorative effect by the use of 
colour. The use of fibrous plaster, or ordinary 
plaster cast thin, with canvas as a backing, is 
now very extensively used where lightness and 
speedy execution are required. We now see the 
most elaborately designed ceilings reproduced 
in this manner, which it would have been 
impossible to execute in the old-fashioned 
manner, in real plaster or in wooden ribs, at 
anything like the cost or expedition. 
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Lady Magheramorne, who was accompanied by 
Lord Magheramorne and Mr. Stephens, M.P., on 
Saturday laid the foundation-stone of the new parish 
church for Hornsey. The site closely adjoins the 
old fabric, which, though erected in 1830, has been 
found quite inadequate to the needs of the grow- 
ing population of the district. The new church, 
which will have seating room for 1,260 persons, 
and is to be built from Mr. James Brooks’s 
designs. Towards the cost of erection, estimated 
at £10,000, nearly £8,000 has been promised. 


A fire broke out early on Monday morning at 
Imperial-road, Fulham, upon the premises of 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, contractors. A large one- 
floored workshop, containing three locomotives and 
other machinery, became completely involved, and 
was destroyed, while other damage was caused. 
The origin of the outbreak has not been ascer 
tained. 
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palace of Cosimo I., who in that year removed 
from the Riccardi Palace, where the Medici 
had hitherto lived as private citizens, 
he continued to reside till his removal to the 
Pitti Palace in 1550, Since then the Palazzo 
Vecchio has been occupied by government 
offices, The exquisite detail of Michelozzi’s 
work in this fine cortile is admirably shown by 
our plate to-day, which is taken from a good 
photograph by Brogi. Michelozzi was a son of 
Bartolommeo di Gherardo di Borgognone, and 
was born in 1396 and died in 1479. He built 
the Library of the Black Benedictines at 
Venice, and altered the palace at Milan and 
the old citadel at Perugia, 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL: DETAIL OF THE 
CHOIR, 


THIS geometrical double-page plate given here- 
with to-day, from Mr, Emerson’s competition 
drawing, illustrates in detail the refined sim- 
plicity and true 13th-century character of the 
style adopted in this design, which was selected 
for the first place in the late contest by the 
referee, Mr. Ewan Christian. In the Royal 
Academy this year is hung an interior perspec- 
tive of Mr, Emerson’s work, and an illustration 
of it was printed in the Burnp1nc News for 
May 11th last, when we referred to other 
drawings of the same design published by us 
on January 15th, 22nd, 29th, Feb. 5th, 26th, 
and March 26th, 1886. Mr, Christian placed 


Messrs. Bodley and Garner’s design second, and 


OuR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CORTILE, PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE, 


Last week, when illustrating the Colleoni 
Monument at Venice, we referred to Verroc- 
chio’s exquisitely-modelled bronze boy and 
dolphin surmounting the fountain in the 
centre of the Cortile of the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence. Though small, the work is one of 
the most charming productions of Andrea’s 
genius. To-day we give a view of this Floren- 
tine Court, including a representation of Ver- 
rocchio’s figure, and illustrating Michelozzo 
Michelozzi’s magnificent Cortile arcades, which 
were built from his design in 1454, After 
the death of Brunellesco, this master of 
the Italian Renaissance became the great 
palace builder of the age, and among other 
world-famed works of the first importance and 
merit associated with his reputation as an 
architect is Cosimo de Medici’s Palace in Via 
Larga, now familiar to us as the. Riccardi 
Palace, and which was commenced in 1430, 
The Cortile there somewhat resembles in 
general terms the richer example of his skill 
at the Palazzo Vecchio, After Michelozzi’s 
banishment to Venice in 1433, on his return to 
Florence he was engaged to repair Arnolfo’s 
buildings at the Palazzo della Signoria, then 
declared to be unsafe. He made, too, a shrine 
for the genius of Fra Angelico in the Convent 
of San Marco, which was begun from his plans 
in 14387, The magnificent Medici villa at 
Careggi soon after this was designed and 
built by Michelozzi, who next erected 
another Medicean villa at Fiesole for Gio- 
vanni, Cosimo’s son, and the Tornabuoni Palace 
was another of his works. The Palazzo Vecchio 
is too familiar a landmark in Florence 
to need much description here, while historic- 
ally it marks the transition from feudal to 
civic government, and is possessed of many of 
the peculiarities of the Medieval fortress. It 
stands on the east side of the Piazza del Gran’ 
Duca on a cramped site adjoining the “cursed 
ground,” on which once stood the Uberti 
Palace belonging to the hated and exiled family 
of that name. Arnolfo di Cambio, its archi- 
tect, who was a pupil of Niccola, was restricted 
by the command which forbade his building on 
that land, and thus the Palazzo Vecchio, in con- 
sequence, is irregular on plan. The bell turret, 
so much admired by the late Wm. Burges, 
remains one of the marvels of Tuscan tower 
construction, for it has no solid foundations, 
but rests its weight for the most part on the 
machicolations of the facade. The Palazzo 
thus described was erected in 1298, as the resi- 
dence of the Gonfaloniere and Priori, or 
superior magistracy of the Republic. Walter 
de Brienne occupied it subsequently, and after 
that, in 1540, the masterpiece of the Piazza del 
Signori, as it was then called, became the 


Mr. James Brooks’s design third in the compe- 
tition. Recently, unfortunately for Mr, Emer- 
son, the cathedral scheme has for the present 
been abandoned, Asa model of architectural 
draughtsmanship this drawing is well worthy 
of reproduction, to say nothing of the beauty 
of the design which it represents, 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 


GAINSBOROUGH, 


ONE of the most notable drawings in this 
year’s Royal Academy (No. 1,852) is that 
which we reproduce to-day in illustration of 
the new church and buildings at Gainsborough, 
from the designs of Messrs, Somers Clarke and 
J.T. Micklethwaite, the architects. It shows 
the south elevation with the boys’ school and 
parsonage to the front, and a court-yard 
between them and the church. The gate-way 
under the tower leads to this quad, as will be 
seen by the plan which we published, together 
with a west elevation of the buildings, in the 
BUILDING NeEws for May 18th last, when a 
description of the work was given. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY TOWER AND SPIRE, 


THE tower of the University buildings at 
Glasgow was designed and built by Sir G. G. 
Scott, but the spire was omitted. It was in- 
tended by him to be constructed of wood 
covered with slating and lead. Recently a 
legacy of £5,000 was left to the University for 
the completion of the steeple, and as it was 
feared that a wooden spire might be in danger 
from lightning, and would require repairs very 
difficult to execute at such a great height, I 
was asked to prepare a new design in stone. 
I took for a model some of the spires of open 
stone-work to be seen in Germany and elsewhere, 
adapting the details to suit the building. It 
has been admirably built by Mr. Thompson, of 
Peterborough, the contractor for the whole of 
the University buildings, The effect is cer- 
tainly satisfactory, and the completion. of the 
lofty tower has had the result of displaying the 
great merits of Gilbert Seott’s fine design in a 
way which was impossible as long as this im- 
portant feature was unfinished. A bell weigh- 
ing 60cwt., with two quarter bells, has lately 
been placed in the tower. They were cast by 
Messrs, Taylor, of Loughborough, the clock 
being by Joyce, of Whitchurch.—J, OLDRID 
Scorm, 
—<—a2 9 


The worshippers at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Toft, are now the possessors of a new 
organ, built at a cost of £230 by Mr. C. Whiteley, 
of Chester (the builder of the organ in the cathedral 
of that city). 


At Saturday’s Horsham Petty Sessions, Mr. G. 
Mitchell was formally dismissed from his office of 
surveyor of highways for the Horsham rural dis- 
trict, and Mr. T. Skinner, who is the surveyor of 
ded paren was appointed in his place at a salary 
) C 
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ALDWINCKLE TRAVELLING STUDENT- 
SHIP DRAWINGS. 


OLD OAK CHAIR, &C,, WENLOCK, 


R. H. V. LANCHESTER has lent us his 
drawings for which this studentship 
was recently awarded him at the Architectural 
Association, and from these studies to-day we 
have reproduced an interesting example of 
early 17th century woodwork, sketched in 
geometric detail at Much Wenlock in Shrop- | 
shire, The Guildhall there is a quaint timber- 
built structure, with a piazza. The council- 
chamber contains some remarkably good 
fittings carved in oak, anda rich mantelpiece, 
from which an arabesque panel is here repre- 
sented. There are some other pieces of furni- 
ture of similar character in the room, Wen- 
lock, though a small place, is a corporate 
borough, the charter dating from Edward the 
Fourth, 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
DESIGN FOR A SCHOOL OF ART, 


AST week we were prevented from giving 
our illustration of the design placed 
second in the school of art competition, and so 
to-day we print a reproduction of the drawing. 
“ Boreas” is the motto of the author, and a 
full description of the design will be found in 
our review of all the plans submitted, given 
in the Burtp1n@ News last Friday. 
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ROBERTS’ IMPROVED RAIN-WATER 
SEPARATOR, 


N improvement has lately been introduced 

in Roberts’ Rain-Water Separators, which ~ 
enables them to work in many situations where 
there was not sufficient vertical space to in- 
troduce a horizontal separator of the older 
pattern, It will be seen by the illustration 
that the canter is now placed at right angles to 
the stream of water passing from the head, In- 
stead of the water passing round the side of 
the canter, and being delivered below, it is now 
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carried through one of two diverging channels 
in the upper part of the canter—at first 
through the one that carries it to the waste 
pipe, and then through the other directing it 
to the storage tank, The stream is thus kept 
in an almost horizontal direction throughout 
its course. The diminution of the vertical 
space required will be obvious when we state 
that the vertical distance between the inlet 
and outlet pipes for pure water in anold No.3 
Separator was 2ft., while in the new No, 3 itis 
only 6in, 
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The negotiations between the Hdinburgh and 
Leith Corporations and the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Company, with reference to the acquisition of 
the Edinburgh and Leith gas concern, have now 
been amicably completed. The gas shareholders 
are to get an annuity of 91 per cent. and £11,000 in 
cash—the former being equal to £14,000 a year. 
The reporters, Messrs. Livesey, C.H., and Lass,C.A., 
express the opinion that this arrangement is fair 
and reasonable to both parties. 


A carved oak altar table, the work of Mr. J. 
Forsyth, has recently been placed in St. James’s 
Church, Paddington. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 


THINK a few sentences in your leader of 

June 22nd might possibly be construed 
into a somewhat unfair attack on Bath stone 
generally. It is quite true that there is so- 
called Bath stone which begins to deteriorate 
as soon as it is in position; but cannot the 
same be said of any other building material 
where the architect will not use, and the client 
will not pay for, the genuine article? You 
know, I am sure, that the Bath stone supplied by 
the great Bath stone firms, now amalgamated 
into one association, is without a rival as a 
constructional material. Look at Messrs, 
Wallis and Co.’s premises in Holborn—one 
unbroken frontage of four hundred feet of 
solid Bath stone from ground line to roof, 
built now nearly twenty years, and as perfect 
as the day the stone left the quarry. Look, 
again, at the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, built 
more than thirty years since, and all Bath 
stone above the ground line except the hard 
stone landings, with its delicate carving as 
sharp as the day the chisel was taken from it. 
The fact is, if Bath stone is properly selected 
for its work, it is unrivalled as a building 
material. In the past, when isolated owners 
of small quarries pushed their single produce 
unscrupulously, mistakes in selection have 
doubtless been made; but now architects can 
be sure of having what they specify, and 
equally sure that the material will stand the 
severest test of time and wear. 


Iam very glad to see that the Royal Gold 
Medal has been presented to an accomplished 
designer in the Neo-Grecian style, and I believe 
that the decision of the Institute Council will 
meet with the approval of the profession 
generally, although many would prefer to see 
the honour conferred on one of our own 
countrymen. Sending the medal to foreign 
parts, however, must considerably lighten the 
task of those who have, in effect, the awarding 
of it. In this case the honour was most de- 
served, judging by what one knows and hears 
of the merits of Baron von Hansen’s composi- 
tions in a refined style of Modern Greek, ~ It 
seems to me that the fact that the medal was 
presented in this quarter points to the conclu- 
sion that there is a considerable liking for 
refined Classic architecture amongst architects, 
I believe I am correct in saying that when 
the Gold Medal has been presented to a British 
or foreign architect, it has usually been to a 
man whose style is in accord with the fashion 
of the times. One cannot imagine the token 
being given, at the present date, to anyoue 
whose peculiar talents are in the direction of 
producing correct Gothic facades on strict 
Medizeval lines. 


It certainly does not redound to the credit of 
the recipients of the Institute prizes and medals 
that only three or four out of the whole num- 
ber should have been present on the evening 
when the awards were made. Such conduct 
savours of ingratitude; and lam quite of the 
opinion which was then expressed, that with 
two notifications as to the time when the 
awards would be made, every prize-winner 
should have endeavoured to have been present. 
The Pugin Travelling Studentship and the 
Tite Prize seem to have been well competed 
for, if one may judge from the names of those 
who just missed the prizes, Mr. R. W. Paul 
will, I am sure, turn his present opportunity 
to good account, as holder of the Pugin 
Studentship. One always feels a special in- 
terest in this prize, as its object—or its original 
object, I take it, was to enable the holder to 
perfect himself in that artistic touch in draw- 
ing Medizval detail which fascinates us all, 
and which Pugin himself possessed to such 
an extraordinary degree that he would pro- 
duce marvels of draughtsmanship with the 
wretchedest stump of pencil imaginable. I 
do not see any notice as to the exhibition of 
the candidates’ work, but presume the drawings 
are on view at Conduit-street, 


What a dearth of competitions ! The whole- 
sale-and-for-export competitor must be rather 
slack of work, as he has doubtless long since 
polished off any current competitions. No more 
Imp. Insts, seem to come along, which building, 
by the bye, seems to be progressing favourably. 
From & report of a recent meeting of the 
Organising Committee, held under the presi- 


dency of the Prince of Wales, I gather that the 
foundations of the main buildings have been 
completed at a cost of £6,000; that a tender 
from Messrs. Mowlem and Burt, for the making 
of the new road to be known as the “ Imperial 


of £5,825; and that the same firm’s tender of 


quarters, it seems destined to be brought toa 


competitors’ point of view. 
however, these latter gentlemen gained some 


though after the fifth twelvemonth or so there 


a few moments’ thoughts to the subject of the 
formation of earnest trade-guilds, having the 
object of attaining the greatest excellence in 
their work, knowing that it is impossible but 
that they must reap a rich reward in the shape 
of actual increased wages. You, Sir, would, I 
am gure, gladly print any communications 
such as I have mentioned. 


Institute-road,” has been accepted at the sum 


£142,800 has been accepted for the erection of 
the main building, exclusive of the central, 
eastern, and western towers. Despite the anta- 
gonism that the scheme excited in many 


Surely there must be men amongst us whose 
whole nature revolts at the levelling, crushing 
effect of trade-unionism, and who have a soul 
above the everlasting, unvarying monotoay of 
working hours under such institutions? It is 
such persons who should break away from 
the fetters of a body which only has for its 
object the gaining of underserved hire for 
some, and the keeping of deserved remuneration 
from others. They should burst the bonds 
that bind them down to one unnatural level, 
and band themselves together with a far higher 
aim, They may feel confident that the mere 
formation of a society or company of carpenters, 
joiners, stonemasons, bricklayers, and other 
trades, with the object of doing earnest work, 
will assure their occupation from the first. 
They may not be “ worshipful” companies, but 
they would be respected by architects and 
employers of labour. Ido not look upon this 
project as being in the slightest degree 
Utopian. It seems to me eminently practical. 
All that is wanted is action on the part of those 
toilers who have recognised the great truth 
that no one can produce beautiful work who 
does not labour with actual enjoyment, interest, 
and enthusiasm. Much there is to arrange ; 
but all problems of detail could be solved in 
time, providing that earnest men could be 
found to grapple with those difficulties which 
beset the first steps both of the smallest and of 
the greatest undertakings, GoTH, 


successful termination. The competition was 
certainly a success, except from the defeated 
Let us hope, 


consolation from other Jubilee jobs, I have 
come to the conclusion, by the bye, that the 
profession could do with a Jubilee every year, 


would not be much original Medizval stone- 
work remaining in this country. 


The exposures at the Metropolitan Board of 
Works inquiry continue with unabated vigour, 
I have been trying to think of some possible 
extenuating circumstances for the Board, as 
one grows weary of heaping up condemna- 
tions, I do not, however, find it possible to 
excuse anything in connection with the matter. 
All one can say is that we can stir up mud in 
most pools if we agitate the waters. The mud, 
however, which Lord Herschell has stirred up 
is of an exceptionally revolting nature. What 
a nice little family party the M.B.W. officials 
made, to be sure! The magnitude and fre- 
quency of the cheques that changed hands, 
too, will make the public imagine that 
any trade or profession connected with build- 
ings, their design, erection, selling, and letting 
must be the high road to a certain and rapid 
fortune! When Paterfamilias reads in his 
morning paper that Mr. —— received £450 for 
acting as joint architect, but doing nothing, in 
connection with a new building, he will con- 
sider that he can safely place at least two of 
his sons in the noble and exalted profession of 
architecture. The rush of pupils for the next 
few months may therefore be expected to be 
quite abnormal, Premiums will go up 500 per 
cent. Architects’ offices will be crammed ; 
there will be a great demand for rolls of 
plans wherewith to play “nine-pins” in 
the drawing-office; assistants will commit 
suicide by shoals; and the well-premiated 
architects will go to Henley or Lord’s 
en masse, Architecture pure and simple will 
go to the dogs, Clients and contractors calling 
at the offices will be told to go to something 
worse. And all this dreadful state of things 
will arise from the visions of large commissions 
and bonuses that will appear before Pater- 
familias when he reads the reports of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works Commission of 
Inquiry ! 


OE 2 ———___—_ 


CHIPS. 


An organ in the parish church of Lianymynech, 
built by Mr. J. Bellamy, of Deabigh, was opened 
on Friday last. 


The secretary of the Local Government Board 
has forwarded an official note to the town clerk of 
Harrogate, sanctioning the loan of £29,500 for the 
purchasing, by the Corporation, of the Montpellier 
Gardens Hstate; also the sum of £960 for the 
completion of the reservoirs; and £1,200 for the 
completion of the Valley grounds. 


On Friday the new church of St. John was con- 
secrated at Rogerstone, near Newport, Mon., by 
the Bishop of Llandaff. The church, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid in August of last year, 
has been built at a cost of over £2,000, from the 
designs of Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of Chester. The 
plan of the building is very simple—a nave with 
one aisle, a chancel, and a square-built tower on 
the south side, capped by a dwarf spire. The walls 
are of local stone in random courses, with dressed 
quoins. The porch is of timber, and the roofs are 
covered with tiles. The church was illustrated by 
two views in our issue of July 29, 1887. 


On Saturday afternoon the daughter of the 
Mayor of South Shields set in motion a new clock 
which has been erected over the railway-station in 
that town. ‘lhe clock has been manufactured by 
Messrs. W. Potts and Sons, of Leeds, and has two 
illuminated dials, 4ft. across, facing King-street 
and Mile End-road respectively. The clock-tower 
has been designed by Mr. W. Bell, of York, archi- 
tect for the N.H.R. Company, and has been 
erected by Messrs. Wilson Brothers, of South 
Shields. 


The new quarters to be built on Whittington 
Heath, Lichfield, have been commenced. They 
will accommodate thirty married soldiers, for 
whom at present there is no room in barracks. 
The site of the new quarters is at the corner of 
the heath, just beyond the grand stand. The build- 
ing will have a frontage of 123 yards to the Bar- 
rack-road, and about 90 yards to the Tamworth- 
road, the total area being 10,304 square yards, or 
about 24 acres, Mr, Wilson, jun., Manchester, is 
the architect. 


The Archbishop’s Palace, Maidstone, having 
been bought as a memorial of the Queen's Jubilee 
by the townspeople, is now being restored, and the 
grounds laid out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hubert Bensted. A new gateway, giving admission 
to the grounds on the side bordering the river 
Medway, has been built from the same architect's 
design. 

The first section of the new church of St. 
Barnabas, Tunbridge Welis, will be consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in October, 
Messrs. Cutts, of London, are the architects. 


Mr, Mark H. Judge writes to the Standard 
of last Wednesday, and asks for contributions 
towards the expenses of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works Inquiry Committee, which, since the 
appointment of the Royal Commission has been 
incurring expenses—hitherto, for the greater 
part borne by Mr, H. H. Marks,—by collecting 
and preparing the evidence laid before the 
Commission. As Mr, Judge says, the committee 
is clearly working in the interests of the rate- 
payers, Those desirous of aiding the work of 
the committee, may send cheques, crossed 
“Union Bank of London,” to the treasurer, 
Mr. W. H, Fenton, 11, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


I was very glad to see in your recent leader 
that youadvocated the formation of new trade 
guilds, The first practical step would be to 
endeavour to elicit the opinions of workmen on 
the subject. I often wonder that such do not 
at times comment on questions of the hour in 
the columns of the ‘B.N.” That they have 
many ideas we know ; but it seems difficult in 
the extreme to get them to commit them to 
paper. Often and often have I hoped to see 
letters from artisans and craftsmen anent 
jerry-building. Every honest worker condemns 
the system, as I know from systematic inquiry 
whenever I get a suitable opportunity ; but 
one would like to see it in writing. A large 
number of working men see the BUILDING 
News, I am sure, and if they happen to peruse 
these columns this week, I trust they will give 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION — 
EXCURSION, 1888. 


ERBYSHIRE has been chosen for the 
annual excursion of the Architectural 
Association this year, and the week from 
August 13th to 20th has been settled upon ; 
but as yet no definite details respecting the 
exact places to be visited have been deter- 
mined, These will be arranged at a meeting 
of the committee next week. Matlock will be 
the head-quarters of the party. 

The “fat things” which will anyhow con- 
stitute the chief part of the programme are 
Haddon Hall, Dorothy Vernon’s love -sick 
home, where some may think a week well 
spent; Hardwick Hall, Lord Hartington’s 
princely seat, completed in 1599, and which 
the old verse, 

“,.. Hardwick Hall, 
More glass than wall,” 

correctly describes in general characters ; Bols- 
over Castle, renovated by “‘ Bess of Hardwick” 
and finished by her grandson, the first Duke of 
Newcastle, in 1617 ; Wingfield Manor, built in 
the reign of Henry VI.—one of the earliest and 
finest examples remaining of a quadrangular 
mansion ; Tideswell, ‘the Cathedral City of 
the Peak,” hidden beneath the sheltering banks 
of Crewhook Dale, with its grand church; Ash- 
bourne, a quaint old market-town north-west 
of Derby, where Dr, Johnson, temporarily tired 
of “the old Cock” in Fleet-street, loved to stay 
with Dr. Taylor, who gladly gave the great 
lexicographer a sincere and frequent welcome 
—here, “down thy slope, romantic Ashbourne, 
glides the Derby Dilly, carrying siz insides” ; 
Ilam Hall, four miles distant, is a beautiful 
Elizabethan mansion where Congreve wrote 
his “Mourning Bride” ; Wollaton Hall, John 
Thorpe’s masterpiece in Nottinghamshire, 
finished by the Smithsons about 1640; and 
Chesterfield, with its ‘crooked steeple,” and 
places of interest in the adjoining district, 
Many a wayside stone-built farm-house and 
nestling, ivy-grown manor or cottage may pos- 
sibly be searched out during the trip among 
the Derbyshire hills, rich as they are with the 
associations of legend and romance. The pre- 
sident, Mr, Herbert D, Appleton, F.R.1.B.A., 
will conduct the party. Owing to the nature 
of the roads the carriage journeys will have on 
this occasion to be reduced in number, and the 
places situated at considerable distances from 
the head-quarters will be reached, of course, 
by rail. The number of the party is fixed at 
thirty-four as an outside limit, 
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CHIPS. 


The new sanatorium, LHastbourne, is being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and Man- 
chester stoves, supplied by Mr. H. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester and London. 


The memorial stone of new premises for a 
Liberal Club were laid at Whitefield, near Man- 
chester,on Saturday. The building, which will 
cost about £1,200, is being erected from designs by 
Mr. Thorp, of Whitefield. 


It is asserted that the Midland Railway Com- 
pany contemplate constructing a railway between 
Norwich and Leicester, vid Stamford and Bourn, 
at an estimated cost of about £550,000, 


On Friday, Sir E. W. Blackett, Bart., of Matfen, 
laid the corner stone of a new church at Henshaw, 
near Bellingham. The church, which has been 
named All Hallows (Bishop Ridley Memorial), has 
been designed by Mr. Johnson, of the firm of 
Austin and Johnson, Neweastle-on-Tyne. The 
church isin the Harly English style, and consists 
of a nave, chancel, and vestry, with a porch at the 
west end. The estimated cost is between £1,200 
and £1,300. 


New local board offices have just been completed 
at Hast Grinstead. The buildings consist of a 
board room 28ft. by 18ft., with office for surveyor, 
and waiting room, and adjoining is a residence for 
the surveyor. The walls are faced externally with 
red local bricks with Bath stone dressings, and the 
roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. ‘The works 
have been carried out by Messrs. Charlwood Bros., 
of Hast Grinstead, at a total cost of £758, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr, W. N. 
Martin, of Wimbledon. 


A new Congregational church in Crescent-road, 
Beckenham, Kent, was opened last week. It seats 
600 persons, and has cost £11,500, with the adjoin- 
ing schoolroom. Mr. Beaumont was the architect, 
and Mr. Holloway the builder, 


Building  Brtelligence. 


BRINDLE, NEAR CHORLEY.—The old parish 
church of Brindle was reopened on Sunday last, 
after restoration. Some time ago the galleries 
in this church were considered unsafe, and Mr. 
James Bertwistle, F.S.I., architect, of Black- 
burn, who was called in, found that the whole 
of the beams were decayed with dry-rot. It was 
immediately decided to close the galleries and 
entirely remove them, This has been done, 
and the whole interior of the church has been 
decorated, The exterior has been restored and 
pointed, and the old window on the ringers’ 
floor in the tower, which was fast crumbling 
away, has been replaced by a new one, The 
whole of the work has been executed under the 
personal supervision of Mr, Bertwistle. 


CREDITON.—The nave and aisles of the 
parish church of Holy Cross were reopened on 
Sunday week for divine service. The square 
box pews have been removed and replaced by 
good open oaken benches, with carved traceried 
ends of Perpendicular treatment, floors under 
seating are paved with solid oak block, laid in 
double herring-bone 2in, thick, The aisle is tiled 
with Godwin tiles. The masonry of the piers, 
which had been much yentilated, has been 
made good, the whole floor of nave lowered to 
its original level, and the bases of piers opened 
up. The tower bases were found to be late 
Norman. An oak lobby and outer doors placed 
in the south porch, and the old font refixed in 
the south aisle. Messrs. Hayward and Son, of 
Exeter, were the architects, the work being 
intrusted to Mr. W. Dart, contractor, Crediton ; 
Mr. W. Berry carrying out the masonry. 


HUCKNALL TORKARD.—This parish church, 
wherein lie the remains of Lord Byron, has 
been enlarged and restored at a cost of £4,500, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Robert C. Clarke, architect, Nottingham, 
The enlargement took the form of N.and&. 
transepts, the chancel being taken down and 
rebuilt (stone for stone) one bay eastward ; the 
nave roof was taken off and a clerestory built 
over the nave arches; the tower, which was in 
an unsatisfactory condition, has been carefully 
underpinned with cement concrete. The Byron 
slab has not been touched, and the memorials 
have been refixed in their original positions. 
The works have been executed by Messrs. Fish 
and Son, Nottingham, under the direction of 
Mr. William Harris, who acted as clerk of the 
works, 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—At a meeting 
of the organising committee of this institute, 
held on Monday, it was reported that the actual 
funds now available, exclusive of subscriptions 
from the Indian Empire and temporarily in- 
vested there, amounted to £310,000. The 
amount of the endowment fund is fixed by the 
new charter at £140,000. The foundations for 
the main buildings were reported as having 
been completed in May last at a cost of £6,000. 
On the recommendation of the building sub- 
committee, the tender of Messrs. Mowlem and 
Burt for the making of the new road to be 
known as the “Imperial Institute-road” was 
accepted at the sum of £5,825, The same firm’s 
tender for the main buildings, exclusive of the 
central and eastern and western towers, was 
accepted from a list of 15 competing con- 
tractors, the amount of the tender being 
£142,800, 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—In commencing 
the restoration of the south window of the 
Lady Chapel last week it was discovered that 
the mullions, apparently of stone, were nothing 
more than Portland cement, plastered round an 
iron core, which, by rusting, had so disinte- 
grated the cement that on being touched it 
crumbled away. This was the case with all 
the mullions save the centre one, which was 
of inferior stone and not of the same nature as 
the rest of that part of the cathedral, whilst 
the mouldings were inferior in design. This 
incongruous work was probably executed at 
the end of the 18th century, when so much of 
the other bad work was done. The work of 
the restoration of the east end is progressing 
slowly, and three windows have been taken 
out and replaced, including the east window. 
New figures have been placed in two southern 
buttresses of the Lady Chapel, and the stone- 


work on that side generally restored under the 
care of the dean. ‘The dean has arranged for 
the niches in the restored buttresses to be 
occupied by figures of female saints from the 
Old and New Testaments, In the upper niches 
will be placed the Old Testament figures, and 
in the lower the New Testament figures. In 
the buttresses already restored at the south 
and south-east angle of the Lady Chapel the 
figures placed are those respectively of Rachel 
and Phoebe, and Miriam and Lydia; whilst in 
the buttress further eastward the figures of 
Deborah and Martha are about to be placed. 
In the buttress now undergoing restoration 
the figures are to be those of Rebecca and 
Elizabeth. 


TRooN.—The foundation-stone of the new 
U.P. Church at Troon was laid on Saturday, 
The new church is situated in St. Meddan- 
street, the principal front facing the south, 
and the east elevation extending along Churchs 
street, The buildings are designed in the 
Decorated Gothic style. The church will have 
a tower and broach spire rising to a height of 
120ft. above the ground. At the north end 
the choir and organ-chamber is carried out in 
chancel form, and the hall, with a semi- 
octagonal front, forms a feature in the group- 
ing. Internally, the church is divided into a 
nave and side aisles. The ceiling is semi- 
octagonal in form, with arched main couples, 
There will be galleries over side aisles and also 
at the end, and the pulpit is placed under a 
moulded arch at the north end, the organ-loft 
and choir being placed in the chancel behind, 
Sittings are provided for 660 persons, and be- 
sides a vestry and ladies’ room, there is also a 
hall for 120 persons, The buildings are being 
erected from the designs of Mr, John B. Wil- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, whose design was 
selected in competition. The contractors are— 
Mason, Orr, M‘Lean, and Co.; wright, James 
Ralley ; plumber and gasfitter, D. Walker; 
plasterer, A. M‘Skimming and Son; all of 
Troon ; slater, W. Darrie, Glasgow. The total 
cost will be about £3,000, 


THEOBALD’S PARK, CHESHUNT.—The exten- 


sive additions and alterations at Sir Henry — 


Meux’s, Bart., place at Theobald’s Park are 
approaching completion, and the scaffolding is 
being now all cleared away from the new parts, 
The additions have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Charles E. Ponting, of Locke- 
ridge, Marlborough, architect to Sir Henry’s 
various estates. ‘The whole of the new work is 
in style Queen Anne; it is executed in brick- 
work, and for the dressings brown bed Port- 


land stone is employed. The new tower ig — 


carried up to some considerable altitude, and is 


surmounted by a cupola, whose ogee outlined — 


high-pitched roof is covered with lead, and 
crowned by a wrought-iron vane of hammered 
metal. 
panels all around prepared for enrichment with 
scraffits, swags, grotesque figures, &c., in stucco 


work, and this will be done by Mr. Harry — 


The lantern-like cupola has its side 


7 


Hems, of Exeter, who is also carrying outall — 


the sculptured work 
throughout the new wings. A feature on the 
upper part of the tower isaseries of panels 
forming a frieze 3ft, deep around the entire 
girt. These panels are of red brick richly 
carved, the motif being the work at Hampton 
Court Palace. All the exterior woodwork is 
painted white, and the roofs are covered with 
blue slates. Mr. Elliott, of Newbury, is the 
contractor for the works, Mr. Western being 
his representative on the spot, and Mr, John- 
son is the clerk of works. The task of re- 
erecting old Temple Bar as one of the gateway 
entrances to Theobald’s goes on apace, and this 
work will probably be finished in about a 
month. The contractor has found much of the 
original stone missing, and if Sir Henry Meux 


had not rescued it when he did it would prob- | 


ably, bit by bit, have all gone piecemeal away 
ere many years more had passed, 


OE __ 


A Jubilee drinking-fountain and monument on 
Stock’s Hill, Ketton, Butlandshire, was inaugurated 


on the 21st ult. The engineering was carried out — 
by Mr. Molesworth, the excavating superintended — 


by Mr. R. Nutt, and the erection of the monument 
was the work of Mr. Geo. Hibbins. 


the top with a ball terminal. 


in stone and brick ~ 


Me ee oe ee Oe ee ee 


The monu- — 
ment, which is of Ketton stone on a base of York — 
slabs, stands 13ft. high. The octagon base is 
7ft. 2in., and the shaft is 3ft, square, finished at 
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Guginecring Rates. 


ISsoCIATION OF MUNICIPAL SURVEYORS.— 
annual meeting will be held in London on 
ursday, Friday, and Saturday, in next week, 
e Institute of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
rge-street, Westminster, On the first day, 
rsday, the general meeting will be held at 
nm, when the annual report will be read and 
President’s address delivered. At 2.30 p.m., 
ers will be read on “ Back Streets, Lanes, 
Alleys,” by Mr, H. U. McKie, of Carlisle ; 
Average Meter System,’ by Mr. G. R, 
tachan, Chelsea; and “Ten Years’ Experi- 
e of the Shone System,” by Lieut.-Col. 
mes, V.C., Wrexham, The drainage works at 
Houses of Parliament will be visited after- 
ards. On Friday morning Messrs, Jennings’ 
forks at Stangate Wharf, Lambeth, will be 
sited, and the meetings will be resumed at 
* at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
en the papers to be read are : “ Electric Fire 
larms,” by Mr. T. De C. Meade, Hornsey ; 
Water Supply,’ by Mr. W. Santo Crimp, 
fimbledon ; and ‘The Purification of Sewage 
Electricity,” by Mr. W. Webster, F.C.S. In 
ne afternoon visits will be paid to the Lucigen 
ight Works (Page-street, Westminster), and 
rin’s Oxygen Works, Westminster, and the 
ew Battersea Bridge Works. On Saturday 
embers will embark on board a steamer 
Kindly provided by the President, Mr, H, B. 
llice-Clark), at the Temple Pier, and proceed 
own the river, inspecting the Tower Bridge, 
he Greenwich Ferry, where Mr, J, Standfield, 
[.1.C.E., will explain the works ; and the New 
jutfall Works at Barking, where Sir Joseph 
lazalgette, C.B., will receive the members and 
xplain the works. 


Mancuester Suir CANAL.—A Select Com- 
nittee of the House of Commons has passed 
he preamble of the Bill recently introduced by 
he Manchester Ship Canal Company. By this 
Bill the Company are empowered to make an 
mportant deviation of their authorised canal 
rom Barton-upon-Irwell to its termination in 
Manchester, the effect of which will be to in- 
tease the water space by 14 acres, the quay 
pace by 69 acres, and the quay frontage by nearly 
1 miles, while the actual saying in expenditure 
vill amount to £12,588, 


RIvER WITHAM DRAINAGE: OPENING OF 
HE NEw OUTLET AT HOBHOLE SLUICH,— 
The new outlet constructed for the General 
fommissioners for Drainage by the River Wit- 
ham for the more effectual drainage of the 
Fourth District has just been formally opened. 
On the completion of the new outfall channel 
to Clayhole, which not only dried the sills of 
the Hobhole sluice but effected a depression of 
dft. Gin. in the low-water level at Hobhole, it 
became evident that for the Fourth District of 
the Witham Drainage, enlarged and lower out- 
let would be absolutely necessary. The General 
Commissioners promoted a Bill in Parliament 
and obtained the necessary powers in 1887. 
With the addition of the new outlet just opened 
ve sluice has now four openings each 15ft. 


Wide, but the sill of the new opening is 3ft. 
lower than the old sills. This additional outlet 
Will materially improve the natural drainage 
of the Wildmore, West, and East Fens, The 
foundations of the new works were carried 
down to a bed of hard clay 10ft. below the 
level of the old sills, The floor is 130ft. in 
length, formed of Portland cement concrete, 
and the sill quoins and copings are Derbyshire 
stone. The side walls are brickwork and con- 
rete combined, with blue Staffordshire facing, 
and their maximum height from foundation to 
cope is 33ft. The central portion of the cham- 
ber carries the sea-bank, and is constructed in 

nel section 15ft. in height for a length of 
68ft. The doors are constructed of English 
dak, with wrought-iron straps and bolts, and 
the land door is raised and lowered bya crab 
with double racks and pinions. The works 
throughout have been carried out from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Mr. J. E. 
Williams, M.I.C.E., by Mr. Samuel Sherwin, 
contractor, of Boston, who was represented on 
the works by Mr. Thomas Barwell. 


THE FortH BripgE. — Major - General 
Hutchinson and Major Marindin, of the Board 
of Trade, in their quarterly report, published 
on Saturday, of their inspection of the works 


in progress for the construction of the Forth 
Bridge, say that the progress made during the | (we do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
quarter was most marked. The amount of ad- 
ditional steelwork which has been riveted is 
largely in excess of that recorded in any pre- 
vious quarter, 
to all appearance, of the same high class as 
heretofore, all the appliances for carrying it on 
have been thoroughly tested, and a regular 
mode of procedure, with which the workmen 
are every day becoming more and more familiar, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
paderats to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 


The character of the work is, 


has been finally adopted. 


received 85 competitive designs for laying out 
his proposed model village at Aintree, has 
examined them, with the aid as assessor of Mr. 
J. F. Doyle, architect, Liverpool, and has 
selected the three prize designs. 
two were equal in merit, though differing in 
excellence, each will receive an award of 
50 guineas, the value of the first prize. 
design chosen was that sent in by Messrs. W. 
Sugden and Son, Leek, and the one equal in 
merit came from Mr. Frank Mee, King-street, 
Manchester. 


—___— 
COMPETITIONS. 
AINTREE.—Mr. W. P. Hartley, who recently 


As the first 


The 


The third prize (20 guineas) was 
awarded to Mr. W. E. Willink and Mr. P. C, 
Thicknesse, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


EDINBURGH.—The town council of Hdin- 
burgh recently resolved to erect a memorial 
statute to the late Dr. William Chambers. De- 
signs were invited from sixteen sculptors 
resident in Edinburgh and Glasgow, but only 
six have responded, and their models are on 
view this week at the Royal Scottish Academy 
Galleries at the Mound. The town council 
have asked Mr. T. Brock, A.R.A., London, to 
act as their artistic assessor, The schedule sent 
out to artists specified that the memorial is to 
consist of astatute not less than 10ft, 6in. high, 
on a pedestal not less than 15ft. high, and is to 
be placed in the centre of Chambers-street, 
opposite the principal entrance to the Museum 
of Science and Art. The statue is to be of 
statuary bronze, consisting of nine parts of pure 
copper to one of pure tin ; not less in thickness 
than 3in, at any part, and thicker where the 
parts have to sustain weight. The pedestal is 
to be of best Aberdeen or Peterhead granite. 
The models are expected to be one-fourth of the 
full size, and to each model there will be a 
distinctive motto. The author of the design 
judged first in the order of merit will be em- 
ployed to carry the work into execution ; and 
premiums of £50 and £25 are to be awarded to 
the authors of the designs judged second and 
third in merit respectively. The whole cost, 
including statue, pedestal, and foundation com- 
plete, is not to exceed £1,250, 


GLOUCESTER.—The town council met on 
Tuesday in committee of the whole house in 
reference to the baths question, for which it 
will be recollected they recently awarded the 
first premium to Mr. J. F. Trew, of that city. 
Mr, Trew was appointed architect, and it was 
stipulated that £6,000 was not to be exceeded. 
But the architect was required to make certain 
modifications in his proposals, and when the 
tenders were sent init was found that the 
lowest was some £2,000 or more in excess of 
the stipulated £6,000. The Baths Committee 
then revised the specification, and amended 
tenders were sent in, the lowest being £7,500. 
This the committee recommended for accept- 
ance ; but this was opposed, and the matter 
was referred to the whole council in committee, 
On Tuesday, after two hours’ discussion, there 
was an equal division as to the acceptance of 


the tenderand as to the enlargement of the 


committee, and as the mayor declined to give 


a casting vote, the whole matter has been again 


referred to the council. 


—————oqQ<—o—__—_—_ 


It is reported in the Lynn papers that the founda- 
tions of St. Mary’s (R.C.) Church, on the London- 
road in that town, have given way, and that the 
pbuilding will have, it is supposed, to be entirely 
taken down. It is constructed of brick in the 
Geometrical Decorated style, and was erected in 
1845 from a design by the late Mr. A W. Pugin, at 


a cost of about £2,000. 


Lord Hartington will preside at the annual 
meeting of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Technical Education, which is to he 
held at the rooms of the Society of Arts to-morrow 


(Saturday). 


M. A. 


DRAWINGS RECEIVED. — “H.MS. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d. 


of the Australian Colonies or New 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s, 6d. for 


40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line, 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


No front page or paragraph 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


Front page 


NOTICE, 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLL, 
XLIV., XLV., XLVI., XLVIL., XLVIIZ, XLIX., L., LI, 
LIL. and LIII. may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; 
all the other bound volumes are out of print. Most of the 
back numbers of former volumes are, however, to ba 
had singly. Subscribers requiring any back number# 
to complete volume just ended should order at once, ad 
many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s, each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—A. 9. and S.—T. OC. D.—E. A. and Son.— 


A. 0, and Co.—M. H. L. B.—C. S, and P.—R,. D. Co. 


(There are two societies for clerks of works, on 
buildings and estates respectively. The one is the 
Clerks of Works Association, Mr. F. Dashwood, 38, Gros- 
venor Park-road, Walthamstow, secretary ; the other 
the Society of Hstate Clerks of Works, Mr. Thomas 
Potter, Assoc. S.A., Alresford, Hants, secretary.)— 
STUDENT. (Better apply to the secretary, at 9, Conduit- 
street. You may possibly get the information there.) 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Conway,” “Bee,” 
“Twig,” ‘Launcelot,” “ Mayfly,” “Old Gold,” “ Law- 
ton,” “Ghost,” ‘Scottish Renaissance,” Uncouth 
Swain.” 


CHUZZLEWIT. (Your design for a school of art, which 


was lost in the post, has now reached us without the 
address label,and no name on the back as required by 
our rules. The plan would have ranked among those 
placed third, It is overweighted by too large a hall, 
and by a badly-lighted antique room, with only one end 
window. ‘The elevation is very poor, and is not well 
drawn. Send your name and address.)—J, MARTIN 
SMITH. (The second design for the school of art is 
given to-day. See review last week.) — WILLIAM 
YOUNG. (Yes, the gardener’s cottage is the last sub- 
ject for the present series.) 


Correspondence, 


ee 


THE ST. GEORGE'S VESTRY BATHS AND 


WASHHOUSES COMPETITION, 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS. 
Srr,—Will you kindly find room for the 


enclosed correspondence in your journal /— 
Lam, &c., 


JAMES WEIR, 


9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W., 


July 3. 
[cory.] 


9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, June 5, 1888, 
To the Vestry of St. George, Hanover-square, 
re New Baths and Washhouses. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have been requested by some of the 


architects who were invited to compete for the above to 
express their feeling of dissatisfaction with regard to your 
decision in the above competition, 


The competitors were assured in the instructions from 


the Commissioners that an architeet of established repu- 
tation ;should act as assessor, 


and as in the cases of the 
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Admiralty and War Office, the Law Courts, the Glasgow 
Town Hall, the Manchester Town Hall, and all public 
competitions, this was understood to imply that the 
assessor’s decision was to be final and binding, unless 
some just cause could be assigned for acting to the 
contrary. 

¢ The competitors are surprised to find from the Commis- 
sioners’ report that they have rejected the design which 
the assessor selected, and, moreover, have declined to pro- 
duce his report. 

And further, that the design selected by the Commis- 
sioners, according to their own statement, is defective, 
and will require “ to be considerably elaborated and a few 
modifications ” made in it. 

They are also surprised that, as the selected design 
cannot be carried out for the amount stipulated in the 
instructions—viz., £30,000—that this fact of itself did not 
disqualify it. 

As the competition has entailed a large expenditure of 
time and labour on the competitors, they respectfully 
request that you will, in justice to them, reconsider your 
decision and act on the assessor’s award, and also publish 
his report.—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, yours 
Obediently, JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A. 

[coPy.] 
St. George, Hanover-square (Commissioners for Public 
Baths and Washhouses). 
1, Pimlico-road, S.W., 29th June, 1888. 

StR,—Your letter, dated 5th inst., addressed to the 
Vestry was read to the Commissioners at their meeting 
yesterday, and I was instructed to inform you that the 
Commissioners see no reason to take any further action in 
the matter.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) F. W. DOGGETT, Clerk. 

James Weir, Esq. 9, Victoria-chambers, 

Westminster, S.W. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS, 


Srr,—Many architects, especially those con- 
nected with boards or companies, have from 
time to time drawn up outline specifications 
and had them printed for their own use, I 
have examined several such specifications, and 
found them far from perfect ; but the advan- 
tages of the practice are so obvious that I would 
suggest an interchange of ideas on the subject 
in your columns, with a view to the compila- 
tion and publication of a general outline 
specification, containing all the common clauses 
of each trade, and enumerating the variable 
matter in its proper order. In this way the 
peculiarities of individual opinions might be 
eliminated, and the foundation of a canon of 
common construction laid, freed from the 
absurd tautology of obsolete practice, and 
recognised and available by all the profession, 
—lIam, &c., 

J, HowARD PENTLAND, B.A., B.E. 


OE 9 —_ 


CHIPS. 


The London correspondent of the Liverpool 
Mercury asserts that Mr. Whistler is about to 
marry the widow of the late E. W. Godwin, and 
adds, “Mrs. Godwin, who was, for only a few 
years, the wife of the most serious conversation- 
alist of his day, now becomes the mate of the con- 
versationalist whose witty faculty never leaves him 
time for serious talk.” 


A parish hall was opened at Llanelly on June 26. 
Mr. Buckley Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Swan- 
sea, designed the building, comprising a hall 72ft. by 
35ft., which is entered by a narthex the whole 
width of the building, and 7ft. wide. There is also 
a committee room 13ft. by 25ft. Gin., and a tea 
room. 


Sunday schools are about to be added to the 
Wesleyan Chapel in Dagnall-street, St. Alban’s, 
from plans by Mr. James Weir, of Westminster. 


One of the longest tunnels in the world is that 
at Schemnitz, Hungary. It has a length of 10:27 
miles—1 mile longer than the St. Gothard, and 
2; miles more than the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
When the contract was made, in 1872, the work 
was let at about £7 sterling a yard, but for some 
years before its completion the cost was about 
£22 a yard. 


Foundations of a Roman building have just 
been discovered in the rectory garden at Ebchester, 
“The débris turned up include Romano-British 
pottery, a millstone, and animals’ bones. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stones of 
the new Wesleyan Sunday schools and morning 
chapel in the rear of the Wesley Chapel, St. 
Helen’s, took placeon Friday. The new buildings 
will consist of a morning chapel, eight classrooms 
on the ground floor, eight classrooms on the first 
floor, with infants’ room, heating cellar, and 
kitchen. Messrs. Isitt and Verity, of Wigan and 
Bradford, are the architects, and Mr. William 
Harrison, Cotham-street, St. Helen’s, the builder, 
and the cost of building and furnishing will be 
about £3,000. 


é The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany contemplate erecting extensive docks onthe 
river Dee, and surveyors have been engaged ex- 
amining the river for that purpose. 


Intercommiunication, 


—_+$4—— 


QUESTIONS. 

[9678.] -Damage by Vibration of Steam 
Roller.—A Corporation having a 15-ton steam road- 
roller has had notice of an action for damage alleged to 
have been caused by vibration of a house owing to the 
roller passing and causing a mirror to fall, which displaced 
and broke several chimney ornaments. The damaze is 
assessed at £20. Wou'd any reader say if they have 
knowledge of any similar action, and, if so, would they 
kindly give particulars of same ?—LANCASHIRE. 


[9679.|—Copies of Plans—Conditions of Con- 
tract.— Would some one of your readers kindly 
inform me how the following works? Conditions of 
builder’s contract, as approved by the R.I.B.A. and Lon- 
don Builders’ Society. Art. 4:—Complete copies cf the 
drawings and specification, signed by the architect, are to 
be furnished by him or by the measuring surveyor to the 
contractors for their own use, and the same or copies 
thereof are to be kept on the buildings in charge of a 
competent foreman, who is to be !constantly kept on the 
ground by the contractors.” .. Schedule of rules 
for practice and charges of architects, R.I.B.A. :—“ The 
following are the professional services included in the 
ordinary charge of 5 per cent.:— . preliminary 
sketches. Detailed drawings . One set of tracings 
and duplicate specification . . .” As it is necessary 
that the architect should have the original plans and 
specification, and that the clerk of works should have 
duplicates, how is the architect remunerated for the third 
set of copies which the R.I.B.A. and the Builders’ Society 
say should be provided by the architect to the builder ?—X. 


[9680.|—Stone-Breaking Machine.—Will any 
of your readers please say which is the best stone-break- 
ing machine in the market ?—A ROADMAN. 


[9681.]—Diameter of Columns. —A large shed of 
90ft, span is proposed to be roofed by an iron roof in two 
rpaus of 45ft. each. The trusses are to rest on two ex- 
ternal walls, and be supported in the middle on iron 
columns. What should be the diameter of these columns, 
if hollow and 80ft. high, and what is the best method by 
which the trusses can meet on top of the centre columns, 
allowing for expansion and contraction? What should 
be the thickness of the outer walls ROOFING, 


REPLIES. 


[9676.]—Dry Rot or What?—Undoubtedly dry 
rot. Nothing less than clearing out the parts affected, 
and far beyond, so as to leave no doubt that every 
particle of the rot is eradicated, and giving complete 
ventilation, will be of any use. A weak solution of vitriolic 
acid as a wash is recommended by G wilt, and I have used 
it with good results—ie, washed over the parts not 
already infected and so preventing the spread of the 
disease. Heat, with moisture,and imperfect ventilation 
will rapidly develop dry rot.— WILLIAM A, Goss. 


a 


On Friday afternoon the Rev. Dr. Jowett 
opened a new gymnasium which has been erected 
at the Leamington High School for Girls, the 
Parade. The gymnasium, which was designed and 
built by Mr. Fell, is a lofty room, 60ft. by 30ft. It 
is constructed of iron, lined inside with match- 
boarding. As the new building will be used not 
only as a gymnasium, but also as an assembly 
room, a platform has been constructed at the 
eastern end. The gymnastic fittings were selected 
and put up under the direction of Mr. Hubbard, 
director of the Birmingham Gymnasium. Hot- 
water pipes have been put into the room. 


The clock tower erected at the junction of 
Queen’s-road, West-street, Western-road, and 
North-street, Brighton, at the charge of Mr. James 
Willing as a jubilee memorial, was formally un- 
veiled on Friday, and handed over to the muni- 
cipal authorities. It has been built, from designs 
by Mr. John Johnson, selected in competition, 
by Messrs. Campbell. The materials are Portland 
stone and Peterhead red granite for columns, the 
latter being supplied by Mesars. J. Whitehead and 
Sons, of the Granite Works, Aberdeen. The clock 
dials, four in number, are 5ft. in diameter, and the 
face of the clock is illuminated at night by elec- 
tric light. A time ball and vane surmount the 
spire. 


On Sunday week the Webberley memorial win- 
dow in St. James’s Church, Longton, Staffs, was 
unveiled and dedicated. The window consists of 
two large lights, and the subject selected is ‘The 
Angel announcing the Resurrection of our Blessed 
Lord to the Holy Women.” The angel inthe left 
light is shown seated on the tomb within the 
sepulchre, and with uplifted arm announces the 
tidings to the three holy women occupying the 
other compartment. Behind the angel in the dist- 
ance is seen the Hill of Calvary, with the crosses, 
emphasised by the rising sun beyond. The picture 
is framed with an architectural canopy and base 
elaborate in detail, these being mostly white and 
gold. In the large piece of tracery is depicted an 
angel holding a scroll. The window was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, 14, Garrick-street, London, who have also 
two other windows of a similar kind in hand for 
this church. 


There is now on view at the Bethnal-green 
Museum a collection of Dresden china, silver plate, 
furniture, and other art objects lent. by the Hon, 
W. F. B. and Mrs. Massey Mainwaring. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IN RE WILLIAM DOUGLAS.—The bankrupt, 
who had traded at South Kensington and Chelsea 
as a builder and contractor, applied to Mr. 
Registrar Brougham, on Friday, for an order of 
discharge, The receiving order was made on 
November 26 last, the liabilities expected to 
rank being returned in the statement of affairs at 
£78,774, and the trustees stated that a dividend of 
from 6d. to 1s. in the pound might possibly be 
declared from the assets. The bankrupt began 
business in 1841, in Lowndes-street, with between 
£100 and £200 capital, and he subsequently 
engaged in large building operations, chiefly in 
South Kensington. He ascribed his failure to in- 
ability to realise his house property, and to the 
continuous depreciation of the value of it, and to 
heavy payments for interest on mortgages, The 
Official Receiver reported that although the 
bankrupt had kept such books as were usual and 
proper in his business, they did not sufficiently 
disclose his business transactions and financial 
position; and that he had continued his trade 
after knowing himself to be insolvent. The 
trustees opposed on the furtber ground that he 
had contributed to his failure by unjustifiable 
extravagance in living. Mr. Registrar Brougham 
said that with reference to the charge of imperfect 
book-keeping, the bankrupt had not kept such books 
as sufficiently disclosed his business transactions 
and financial position. He thought, however, that 
while the charge of unjustifiable extravagance in 
living was not established, the bankrupt had 
continued to trade after knowing himself to be 
insolvent. He suspended the order of discharge 
for 18 months. 


A BUILDER COMMITTED FOR FORGERY.—At 
Southwark Police-court, on Tuesday, Arthur 
Goddard, 46, builder, 9, Swerdale-buildings, Syden- 
ham, was charged on remand with forging and 
uttering various leases of houses in Sydenham and 
elsewhere, whereby he defrauded William Mercer 
and others, to whom he had mortgaged the same. 
It was stated that the indictment would include 
forgeries, involving payments of about £12,000 to 
the prisoner on the forged securities. The prisoner 
pleaded “Guilty,” and Mr. Slade committed him 
for trial at the Old Bailey. 


<= 


CHIPS. 


The plans of the new church to be erected at 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, prepared by Messrs. Pugin 
and Pugin, of Westminster, have been accepted, 
and the work of building will be commenced 
shortly. The new edifice will cost between £8,000 
and £10,000. 


A presbytery is shortly to be erected in the 
Rhondda Valley, Glamorganshire, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles C. Jones, architect, 44, 
Charles-street, Cardiff. 


At the annual meeting of the Scottish Right of 
Way and Recreation Society held on Friday, under 
the presidency of the Lord Provost of Hdinburgh, 
resolutions were adopted in favour of Mr. Bryce’s 
Rights of Way (Scotland) Bill, and congratulating 
the directors on the issue of the Glen Doll right 
of way case. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works will consider 
to-day (Friday) the following recommendation 
from the Works Committee of the whole Board :— 
“That, having regard to the evidence given by Mr. 
Fleuret and Mr, R. C. Driver before the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into certain 
matters affecting this Board, neither of them be 
again employed professionally on behalf of the 
Board.” 


It was decided on Monday that the Jubilee 
memorial at Liverpool shall take the form of a 
tower, with clock and chimes, to be added to Uni- 
versity College, from designs by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., P.R.I.B.A., who estimated the cost 
at £5,020, exclusive of clock and chimes. 


The foundation-stone of an Episcopalian par- 
sonage about to be built at Lochbuie, in the Island 
of Mull, was laid on the 2ist June. The style is 
Early Scottish, harmonising with the adjoining 
church. Mr. David MacIntosh, of Oban, is the 
architect; and Mr. McColl and Graham, of Oban, 
are the contractors. 


A new mission room at Abergwynfi, near 
Maesteg, is now in course of erection, and accom- 
modates 181 adults. The architects are Messrs. 
Halliday and Anderson, of Cardiff and Llandaff. 


The Building Committee of the Blackburn Tech- 
nical School decided, on Monday, to commence 
the smaller scheme at once, which means building 
a part of the new Technical School only at a cost 
of £16,000, and the architects, Messrs. Smith 
Woodhouse, and Willoughby, are instructe 
accordingly. The subscriptions to the scheme 
have not come in as fast as was expected, amount- 
ing at present to about £13,000. We illustrated 
the selected design on the 18th May last. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


ABERDEEN.—The Marquis of Lorne unveiled 
last week the colossal statue of William Wallace, 
erected under the terms of the Steill bequest at 
Aberdeen. Designs for the statue were invited by 
the trustees from sculptors in the United Kingdom, 
and also in France, Germany, and Italy, by open 
competition in 1884, to which twenty-five artists, 
both British and foreign, responded. Three de- 
signs were selected, which the artists were invited 
to revise. The design ultimately chosen was that 
of the late William Grant Stevenson, A.R.S.A., 
Edinburgh. It is the largest bronze statue in 
Scotland, and weighs about six tons, the granite in 
the pedestal weighing over 200 tons. The pedestal 
is over 17ft. high, and the statue 16ft. The figure 
is supported mainly on the right foot, the left 
being advanced and raised on a projecting rock. 
The right hand grasps a two-handed sword, while 
the left is outstretched, the whole action being 
intended as expressive of the spirit of Wallace’s 
reply to the friars sent to him by the English king 
befure the Battle of Stirling Bridge, “Go back and 
tell your masters that we came not here to treat, 
but to fight and to set Scotland free.” The base, 
which was erected by the firm of Messrs. Adam 
Mitchell and Co., builders, under the superintend- 
ence of Councillor Morgan, their senior partner, is 
supported on a concrete foundation, 3ft. thick and 
18{t. square. A middle base course 18ft. square is 
composed of Corennie granite, and consists of two 
steps and a plinth with splay. Above this is a 
dressed portion 6ft. high, surmounted by a pedestal 
of rustic stonework. Oa the base course bronze 
panels are placed bearing inscriptions culled from 
events in the life of the hero. The statue—which 
was cast in bronze at the foundry of Messrs. H. 
Young and Oo., Eccleston Ironworks, Pimlico— 
has with its base cost Mr. Steill’s trustees £3,250, 
apart from other indirect expenses involved. 
Their art advisers in Edinburgh were, as stated, 
Sir J. Noel Paton and Dz. Rowand Anderson ; and 
in Aberdeen, Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, of 
Messrs, Matthews and Mackenzie, architects. 
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The stained-glass window which has been placed 
in the south transept of the parish church of Ash- 
ford, Kent, in remembrance of the forty years’ 
incumbency of Canon Alcock, is now complete. 
The four lights into which the window is divided 
are filled in respectively with figures of St. Mary 
the Virgin, St. John the Evangelist, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Elizabeth. The artists are Messrs. 
Powell, of Whitefriars. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
the new Hospital for Infectious Diseases for the 
King’s Norton rural sanitary authority was per- 
formed on the 28th ult. The hospital, which is 
being erected at a cost of about £5,200, exclusive 
of the value of the land, is situated at West Heath, 
midway between King’s Norton and Northfield, 
and will provide accommodation for twenty adult 
patients. 


The Blacksmiths’ Company will shortly hold an 
exhibition of work exemplifying the trade of a 
blacksmith. Prizes will be offered, and competi- 
ai is invited amongst journeymen and appren- 

ices. 


At Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on Friday, 
authority was given to erect a church, halls, and 
other offices, at the corner of Meadowpark-street 
and Finlay Drive, Dennistoun, in connection with 
the Evangelical Union body. 


A carved oak altar table, with two super-altars 
and tabernacle complete, together with some other 
sanctuary fittings, were dedicated at St. Mary’s 
Steps Church, Exeter, on Sunday week. They 
have been carried out by Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, from designs by the new rector, the Rev. 
E. Square. 


The parish church of St. Michael-le-Belfry, 
York, is about to be restored from plans and in 
accordance with a report by Messrs. Demaine and 
Brierley, of that city. 


Memorial stones of a new Liberal Club now in 
course of erection at Failsworth, near Ashton- 
under-Lyne, were laid on Saturday. Mr. David 
Jones is the architect. 


Mr. Charles C. Jones, M.S.A., of 44, Charles- 
street, Cardiff, has been appointed estate surveyor 
to the Pentwyn Hstate, Whitchurch, the property 
of Mr. Hugh Jenner, Hereford. 


The death is announced of Signor Luigi Mussini, 
Director of the Gallery of Paintings at Siena, and 
himself a distinguished artist. One of his works, 
& picture describing an historical game of chess 
between the Cardinal Ruy Lopez and a Calabrian 
surnamed I] Putto, is now on view at the Italian 
Exhibition, Harl’s Court. 


The Darwen town council have appointed Dr. 
Armitage medical officer of health for the borough, 


Our Office Gable. 


A BILL has been introduced by Mr. Whit- 
more to give to the Home Secretary, pending 
the election of the London County Council, and 
subsequently to that council, powers to restrict 
the excessive height of buildings in existing 
streets in London. Under the Metropolis 
Management Act the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has such powers in the case of new 
streets; but in the case of existing streets 
neither the Board nor any Government depart- 
ment has any power to restrict the height of 
buildings, The proposal is, that no building, 
except a church or chapel, shall be erected in a 
street, thoroughfare, or place of less width 
than 60ft., which shall exceed 60ft. in height ; 
and as to streets, &c., of greater width, any 
building, except a church or a chapel, must not 
exceed in height the width of the street, &c. 
If it be desired to infringe these regulations the 
consent of the county council, when estab- 
lished, and until that time of the Home Secre- 
tary, must first be obtained. By transgressing 
the rules thus laid down a person is to make 
himself liable to a penalty of £5, and a further 
penalty of 40s. for each day during which the 
offence continues, 


THE preliminary arrangements for the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Bath this 
year have just been published. The meeting 
will be under the presidency of Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, and will be opened on Wednesday, 
September 5. The local committee, in con- 
sideration of the probable insufficiency of the 
existing accommodation for the purposes of the 
reception-room, are erecting a temporary build- 
ing adjoining the assembly rooms, The Presi- 
dential Address and the evening lectures will 
be given in the drill-hall. The local secretaries 
anticipate that the holding of the International 
Geological Congress in London this year, with 
the unique geological features in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath, will promote the success 
of the meeting. All the chief objects in Bath 
will be easily accessible. The old Roman bath 
and its adjuncts, lately uncovered, with other 
remains, will be of prominent interest; the 
new building erected by the Corporation to 
meet the increasing demand for the Bath waters, 
and the Literary and Scientific Institution, 
with its reading-room, library, and museum, 
will be open. The secretaries remark that 
Bristol and Clifton in one direction, Gloucester 
and Cheltenham in another, Salisbury, Stone- 
henge, and Southampton in a third—all present 
strong attractions, and the cathedral of Wells 
may be reached by a short journey along the 
Cheddar Valley. 

THE death is announced, at the age of eighty- 
two years, of M. Alfred Armand, the well- 
known architect and numismatist, at his 
residence, 7, Boulevards des Capuchins, Paris, 
M. Armand designed the stations on many of 
the French railway systems, including those 
on the Calais, Lyons, and St. Germaine lines, 
notably the St. Lazare terminus, familiar to 
all visitors to Paris by the Dieppe and Harve 
routes. This station is now being reconstructed 
on modern lines from the plans of M. J. Lisch. 
The late M. Armand also designed the Hotel du 
Louvre and the Grand Hotel. Since 1855 he 
has been an honorary corresponding member of 
the Institute of British Architects. 


Mr. WILLIAM JAMES BISHOP, who for nearly 
half a century was connected with the Liver- 
pool School of Art, died on Monday at the ripe 
age of 83 years. He went to liverpool 53 years 
ago, and was attached to the Liverpool Academy 
of Art, first asa student, then as a member, 
subsequently as an associate, and eventually as 
President, a post to which he was elected in 
1848. Seven years prior to this he was appointed 
to the head-mastership of the School of Art 
connected with Liverpool College. This posi- 
tion he resigned in 1884, having thus completed 
his 43rd year of service as chief of that institu- 
tion, On his resignation a testimonial amount- 
ing to £1,150, contributed by old pupils, and 
other friends and admirers, was raised. This 
sum was invested in the purchase of an annuity, 
and Mr, Bishop had since lived in retirement 
in Queen’s-road, Liverpool, 


AN art museum erected by Mr. Pyke Thomp- 
son, in his grounds at Penarth, near Cardiff, 
to house his collections, was opened on Tuesday 


week, The building is Classic in style, has 
been built from designs by Mr. Edwin Seward, 
R.C.A., of Cardiff, and will be known as the 
Turner House. Besides a single drawing by 
that artist, and a selection from his prints, it 
contains about forty examples of EHaglish 
water-colours, including David Cox, De Wint, 
Cotman, Copley Fielding, and Miss Clara 
Montalba, numerous etchings, ranging from 
works by Rembrandt and Hollar to those of 
Whistler and Haden, and also examples of 
porcelain and china. The gallery will be open 
on Sundays as well as throughout the week. 


THE Liverpool city magistrates received on 
Thursday in last week the report presented by 
a special committee appointed some time since 
to inspect the city theatres with reference to 
the provision for the safety of the public in 
case of fire or panic. It was found in every 
recorded instance of fires in theatres that they 
originated on or behind the stage, and in no in- 
stance had the fire broken out in the audi- 
torium, If, therefore, a solid wall of sufficient 
thickness was built, entirely separating the 
two portions, the few necessary openings being” 
fitted with iron doors, the only difficulty to be 
dealt with was the stage opening or pro- 
scenium., ‘The committee had had before them 
various designs and plans of fireproof curtains, 
and had inspected some, particularly that of 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in London,which 
seemed to the committee to comprise every- 
thing which could be desired for the public 
safety. There were various modes of carrying 
out the principle of the fireproof curtain ; but 
the committee had insisted that such a curtain 
should be provided in each of the Liverpool 
theatres, and also that certain improvements 
should be made in some of the exits and stair- 
cases. The report of the committee was adopted, 
and subsequently the justices renewed the 
licenses of the Alexandra, Court, Rotunda, 
Adelphi, and Grand Theatres, and of Hengler’s. 
Circus, the respective lessees giving an under- 
taking to complete such alterations as were not 
already finished, 

ARRANGEMENTS have now been made for 
holding the tenth annual Hcclesiastical Art. 
Exhibition in connection with the forthcoming 
Church Congress at Manchester. The loans will 
embrace goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, 
ancient and modern, ecclesiastical metal work 
in general, embroidery, needlework, tapestry, 
wood and ivory carving, ecclesiastical furni- 
ture, paintings, drawings, architectural designs 
for churches and schools, photographs, books, 
and MSS, 

WHAT are the “arms” of the city of Bath? 
Complaints were raised at Tuesday’s sitting of 
the city council of Bath that the surveyor of 
works, in repairing the Guildhall, had entirely 
changed the coat of arms thereon emblazoned, 
it is alleged, without authority. Alderman 
Clarke remarked that he was not sure what the 
surveyor of works would not do under the head 
of “reparation.” Here was a building which 
had been erected over 100 years; the arms of 
the city had been cut upon it, and on maps of 
the city of 200 years ago there was the same 
arms exhibited. Now the arms had been re- 
modelled, and were quite different to what 
they were before. Mr. Quin said whenever 
the specification was brought up for the reno- 
vation and restoration of the Guildhall, on 
each occasion he said, “Let it be understood 
that no alterations shall be made inany feature 
of the building.” That point met with the 
general approval of the council, Alderman 
Chaffin said a meeting of the Corporate Pro- 
perty Committee has been convened especially 
to consider the question, and would report 
hereafter whether the coat just cut was the 
real arms of the city or spurious. 


A SCHEME of reorganisation has been adopted 
by the Liverpool City Council in the Nuisance 
Department, consequent on the retirement of 
the Chief Inspector Fitzpatrick on a super- 
annuation allowance. A medical man (Dr. HE. 
W. Hope), at present assistant to the medical 
officer of health, will be appointed chief in- 
spector of nuisances, with entire control of the 
whole department, and the salary will be raised 
to £50 a-year ; while the new superintendent, In- 
spector Cooper, will be paid £150 a-year only. 
By the rearrangement, it is believed that the 
administration and general efficiency of the 
department will be improved, while a monetary 
saving of £210 a-year will be made. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SATURDAY (TO-MORROW).— Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. Annual Excursion to Elie, 
St. Monance, Balcaskie House, and Kellie 
Castle, Meet in Booking Hall, Waverley 
Station, 9.15 a.m. 

THURS DAY,—Maunicipal Surveyors’ Association. Annual 
meeting at Institution of Civil Engineers, 
General meeting 12 noon. Papers by 
H. U. McKie, G. R. Strachan, and 
Lieut.-Col. Jones, V.C. 2.30. 

FRIDAY. — Municipal Surveyors’ Association, Annual 
meeting at Institution of Civil Hngi- 
neers. 11.30 a.m. 

SATURDAY.—Trip by steamboat from Temple Pier 11 a.m. 
to inspect the Tower Bridge and new 
Outfall Works at Barking. 


Architectural Association. — Visit to Layer 
Marney, July 14. Start 8.50 a.m. Postal order, 5s., to Mr. 
Ernest S. Gale, 5, York-buildings, Adelphi, not later than 


Trabe Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 

LEEDS.—A strike amongst the Leeds joiners and 
carpenters fairly commenced on Monday, when the 
six months’ notice given by the masters for altera- 
tion of rules came to an end. The men ask an 
advance from 73d. to 8d. per hour for working 
time, time and a quarter for the first two hours of 
overtime, and time and a half for all time after the 
first two hours up to 7 a.m.; the abolition of piece- 
work; and six months’ notice from either side for 
any alteration of the working rules, the said notice 
to expire on the ist of July in any year. The 
men working under the following five firms 
gave one day’s notice on Saturday morning 
to terminate their engagements :—Messrs. J. H. 
Thorpe, Nicholson and Son, Tomlinson and Sons, 
Irwin’s, and Craven and Umpleby. The men 
at these establishments have come out almost ina 
body, the unionists having been joined by the non- 
unionists, They base their claim for an increase 
in their wages on the fact that the trade has im- 
proved in an appreciable degree since 1879, when 
wages were lowered from 8d. to 73d. per hour, and 
they believe they have selected the five firms 
which, being the busiest, are least able to suffer a 
atoppage of work, 
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The shareholders of the Westminster Aquarium 
have adjourned for a week, until Wednesday next, 
the consideration of a scheme for selling the 
buildings to a new company for £330,000, the pro- 
posal of the promoters of the new undertaking being 
to erect on the site, at a cost of £400,000, a very 
large hotel facing the Houses of Parliament, and 
a large block of offices, chambers, &c., eight stories 
high, along the whole length of Tothill-street. 


The reopening of St. Mary’s Church, Studley, 
after internal restoration, took place on Thursday, 
the 28th ult. The alterations and additions in- 
clude an improved heating apparatus on the hot- 
water system of Messrs. Renton, Gibbs, and Co., 
Liverpool. New open seats of pitch-pine have 
been substituted for the old pews, this work 
having been carried out by Messrs, Skelton and 
Co., of Birmingham, and another feature is the 
enlargement and repair of the organ by Messrs. 
Hewins, of Stratford-on-Avon. Mr, J. Jones was 
the clerk of the works. 


The death is announced from Mhow, Central 
India, of Major A.S. W. Connor, executive engi- 
neer, M. W., in the Public Works Department. 
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DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 

from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
aouhbedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E, A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STOWE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries, 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM AILL STONE CO,, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent :— 
Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Holloway’s Pills—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; it overturns 
the foundations of disease laid by defective food and impure air. 
In obstructions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other orga ns 
these Pills are especially serviceable. They never cause pain or 
irritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels.—[ADV1.] 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &c. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, E.C, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


OE O 


TENDERS. 


®,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


ADDDLESTONE.—For alterations and a lditions to Tudor 
House, Addlestone, Surrey, for Mr. D’Arcy 8. Blackburn, 
Messrs, Maylard and Stutfield, 6, Great Queen-street, 


surveyors :— 
Gale, A, A,, Woking* oF Porm =) O53!) (a 0) a) 
Martin, J., Addlestone* ... ae 1,385 0 0 
Knight, T., and Sons, Chertsey ... 1,275 0 0 
Ansell, C., Lambeth... i) ube 1,122 0 0 
Kirk Bros., Battersea (accepted)... 980 0 0 
Brown, W., and Sons, Addlestone* 965 0 0 


* Received too late. Surveyor’s estimate £1,000. 
Bate.—For building works at the workhouse, for the 
City Board of Guardians:— 
Long (accepted)... ae £69 0 0 


BALHAM, 8.W.—For painting, papering, and decorating 
at Byrne-road, Balham, 8.W. Mr. H. H. Selby, 26, Craven- 
street, Strand, architect:— 

Kirby and Chase (accepted). 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For supplying and fixing between the 
sea-water pumping station and the reservoir towers two 
sets of electro-mechanical water level indicating apparatus 
(J ennings and Brewer’s patent), for the Bournemouth 
Improvement Commissioners. Mr. G. R. Andrews, sur- 
veyor :— 


eee 


Jennings, G., London (accepted), 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. They are particularly adapted for public use, being simple 
in construction, strong, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JENNINGS STONEWARE 


DRAIN-PIPES 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drainage 
of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any other 


pipes in the market. 


Prices and particulars can be obtained from 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, 


LONDON, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 


ZINC 


F, BRAB 


RO 


AWARDED. 


0, L° 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS, 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


NO SOLDER. 


LONDON: 
302 TO 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 
AT & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, 


ING. 
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ROBERT BOYLE & SON’S 


Latest Improved Patent (1882) 


DELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR. 


Perfeoted October, 1887. 50 Per Cent. Reduotion in Price. 
The most Powerful | = = 3 CAUTION 


Exhaust and * ARCHITECTS. | | 
CHEAPEST a FRAUDULENT 2 
SUBSTITUTION. ir 


VENTILATOR 
IN THE MARKET, 


IMPERVIOUS TO 
WET AND DOWE- 
DRAUGHT, 


Strongly made of the Best 


Having received complaints 
alleging the failure in certain 
cases of the Air-Pump Venti- 
lator, upon examination being 
made it was found in every 
instance that the contractor 
had substituted (to secure a 
greater profit to himself) a 
cheap and inferior Ventilator 
resembling, in outward appear- 
pen | ance, the Air-Pump Ventilator 
#=— | which had been specified to be 
used, 

It is respectfully requested 
that, in specifying the Ventila- 
tor, the words “ ROBERT 
BOYLE & SON’S LATEST | 224752 

Z 5 IMPROVED PATENT | 377% 
ee eee nig ’ ; ors . 4. | SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP ig 
egistered Design. | Finest Workmanship. TT VENTILATOR ” be used, 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON’S ROBERT BOYLE & SON'S 


atest Improved Patent (1882 


L ) 
Latest Improved Patent (1882) CONCEALED ROOF AND RIDGE VENTILATORS, 
SOIL PIPE, DRAIN, & iS FEWER VERTI LATORS, The most reliable and powerful Ventilators of their class in ae 


The Cheapest and most 
efficient in the Market. 


FROM Ft. a> g, BACH. 


Approved of and used by Bald- i] 
win Latham, C.E., Bailey-Denton, jf i 
ew 0.E., W. Hassie, 0.E., and by all fil] 
the leading Architects, Sanitary 
Engineers, Builders, and Plumbers 


prep in the United Kingdom. ri eat ramen N 
VENTILATOR 3 VENTILATOR. CONCEALED ROOF VENTILATOR. RIDGE VENTILATOR. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON'S Latest Improved 
AIR INLET eer & WALL PANELS, 
FROM 7 <>/- EACH, 


i im A 

MAMTA 
TAN 
Laie 


tl 


Steel, Galvanised, and 


Dy icieieeieeieeee] 
matinee. 2 a lat 


SW Mi 
Pi 


mh : THT ] MM, SS . —————— 
BRACKET, No. 1A.’ BRACKET. No. 2A, PANEL, No. 2B. SECTION, No, 2B, PANEL. No, 20. SECTION, No.| 20 


N.B.—All the above Appliances are Manufactured solely by us, 

and none are genuine unless they bear our Registered Title and 

Trade Mark, any Infringement of which involves a penalty of 
Two Years’ Imprisonment. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Limited, 64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON; 
AND 110, BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, 


CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, ETC,, SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Registered Title 
‘WIV epviy, pus 


eee, 
ex 
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BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For detachel villa, West-side, 
Victoria-road, for Mr. J. V. Kinsley. Mr, J. Earnshaw, 
M.S.A., Carlton House, Wellington-road, Bridlington 
Quay, architect: — 


Clarks mr on Ese £620 0 0 
Rennard... ose Ec Aisa aes 579 18 10 
Bailey: — << ite wee awe 473 0 0 
Hudson ... av ce 465 0 0 
Gray eee aR ae ay an 454 0 5 
Owston (accepted)... 3 434 0 0 


All of Bridlington Quay. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For pair of villas on the Victoria- 


road Kstate, for Mr. J. T. Schofield’s Exors. Mr, J. Harn- 
shaw, M.S.A., architect :— 
Owston... ace es £1,025 0 0 
Bailey ... 1,000 0 0 
Hudson 995 0 «0 
Rennard aap se eas 925 “02 0 
Mainprize, Bridlington Quay* 840 0 0 


* Accepted. 


BURGH-LE-MARSH, LINCOLNSHIRE,—For rescating the 
parish church :— 
Waite, Croft (accepted). 


CAMDEN TowNn.—For erection of proposed Mission 
House for St, Michael’s, Camden Town. Mr. L. W. Ridge, 
architect :— 


Drew ... eee wee ‘ £1,676 0 0 
Nightingale ... pee ose ove 1,583 0 0 
Pattinson co eas ses ae 1576 0 0 
Williams ar mae 1573 0 0 
Ashby Bros. ... uae oes 1,530 0 0 
Patman and Futheringham 1,479 0 0 
Scrivener ai oe ose 1,444 0 0 


FULHAM.—For painting, whitewashing, &c., at the St. 
George’s Union Infirmary in the Fulham-road, for the 


Guardians of the poor of &t. George’s Union. Mr. H. 
Saxon Snell, London, architect :— 
Vigor and Co. ... aay i ee 41,880 0 0 
Dorrell and Co.... one ats ops 980 0 0 
Bamford, W. ... eas eee ase 860 0 0 
Foxley, G. Sue ae eae = 779 0 0 
Lilly, W. G. (accepted) aes bee 728 0 0 


HORSMONDEN.— For rebuilding the highway bridge at 
Horsmonden, for the Kent county magistrates :— 
Farrow, F. (accepted)... £295 0 0 


HASLAND.—For laying drains at the cemetery, for the 


Chesterfield Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. H. Wray 
Weller, Assoc.M,Inst.C.H., engineer :— 
Jackson ... ve eee eas «o. £50 0 0 
Walker... af ee ace 38 6 5 
Holmes (accepted) 38 0 0 
Hicklin ... ae 37 14 8 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For new store and butcher’s shop, for 
the Hillhouse Industrial Society, Ltd., Huddersfield. Mr. 
J. Berry, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield, architect :— 

(Accepted tenders.) 
Excavators, mason¢, aud bricklayers:— 
Stead and Kaye, Viaduct-street. 
Carpenters and joiners :— 
Hampshire and Armitage, Northumberland-street. 
Slater :— 
Jowitt, W. E., John William-street. 
Plumbers and glaziers :— 
Crossley, Bould, & Marsden, Union Bank-yard, New-street. 
Plasterers :— 
Robinson, J.,and Son, Marsh. 
Painter :— 
Luno, J., High-street. 
Rest of Huddersfield. (Total cost £2,000.) 


INVERKEITHING, N.B.—For doubling the present line 
of railway between Inverkeithing and Townhill for the 
purposes of the Forth Bridge Railway, for the North 
British Railway Co, :— 

Cousin, Alloa (accepted). 


IpswicH.—For the supply of 180,000 wood blocks for 


street-paving purpose, for the town council. Mr. H. 
Buckham, borough surveyor :— 
A. B, 
Per 1,000. Per 1,900 
Rasker, F., and Co., Ipswich £4 2 6 £411 6 
Coe, A., Ipswich ... as ose 4 4 0 5 9 10 
Gandy, W., Nottingbam ... Bee 4.0 0,2. .4 10°20 
Fitz-imon, J,, and Son, Dublin, (6in. by 5in, by 
3iin.in beech)* ... ane wee an See 5 0 
A.—8in. by 43in. by 3in. B.—9in. by 4}in. by 3in. 


* Too late. 


LEAMINGTON.—For the addition of a spire to St. John’s 
Church, Mr.J.Cundall, architect :— 
Smith, Milverton (accepted). 


LEICESTER.—For work required in the construction of 
foundations for engines and engine-house, pump wells, 
screening chamber, and sinking of a well for water supply, 


with other works in connection therewih. Mr. J 

Gordon, borough surveyor :— 
Duebury, G., Leicester £6,090 0 0 
Jewsbury, J. O., Leicester ... ae 5,695 5 7 
Longden, G., and Son, Sheffield ... 5432 17 0 
Biggs, J., Birmingham his 5.431 11 11 
Tempest, E , Leicester 5,300 0 0 
Dickson, J., Leicester 5,600 0 0 
Holme and King Liverpool 4,999 12 11 
Ward, B. W., Whe‘stone ... aa 4,772 19 6 
Bentley.S. & E., Leicester (accepted) 4,404 16 9 
Evans, J., Birmingham (withdrawn) 3,822 18 3 


LAMBETH.—For alterations and repairs to premises at 
rear of Nos. 37 to 41, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, and in 
Robert-street adjoining, for the Exors. of the late Mr. HE. 
Grove. Messrs. Ford and Hesketh, architects. Messrs 
Karslake and Mortimer, surveyors :— - 


Seutt Bae A on .. £1,100 0 0 
Nightingale... ae Ae are 881 0 0 
Lawrence nee cs ooo on 841 0 0 
Marsland eee «s see ae 832 10 -0 
Lathey ... ah oo ace nat 795 4 0 
Mills ae ae ven ace 739 0 0 


Lonpon.—For construction of a block of shops and 
offices in Great Tower-street, adjoining the Joint Stock 
Bank, Mr. D. Joseph, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, archi- 


tect :— 
Perry and Co., Bow (accepted) ... £9,567 0 0 
LONDOY.—For erection of a warehouse in Fashion- 
street, Spitalflelds, for Mr. R. Harris, Mr. R. W. Hobien 


architect :— 
Scotney,O. ... .. £1,168 0 0 
Allard, A. Gi. ci. | sso 20) eeeneeetnne nn De GOmmOmNO 
Brown, Son, and Co., Battersea* ... 1,150 0 0 


* Accepted. 


LonDON.—For rebuilding of the Fountain p.h., New- 
street, Broad-street, Golden-square, for Messrs, J. Huggins 


and Co. Mr. W. West, architect and surveyor:— 
Brass... ose an nce w. £2,706 0 0 
Nightingale ... ooo . ove 2,683 0 0 
Patrick... oc) os on wae 2,610 0 0 
Hall, Beddal), and Co. ons ace 2542 0 0 
Peto we “C0 ea a ere 2,419 0 0 


LONDON. — For Oripples’ Home, Marylebone-road. 
Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner, architect :— 


Laurance and Co. ... nh ew. £8,690 0 0 
Holland and Hannen oe ie 8615 0 0 
Gregar... te ase wan gic 8,396 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham an 8363 0 0 
Bentley na me oe ere) 8,256 0 0 
Maides and Harper ... ae tee 8,097 0 O 
Jones and Co.... ace ae nee 7,892 0 0 
Gregory and Co. ie ave re 7,177 8.0 


MoRTLAKE.—For the erection of lecture hall, billiard 
room, lavatories, and offices, and sundry alterations to the 
Mortlake and Barnes Liberal Club. Mr.T. C. Barralet, 
Bridge Chambers, Richmond, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 
Carman, Richmond ... ode ju hele 0 0 
Higgs, London cae ave sxe 1,283 0 0 
Bishop and Tribe, Putney ... en 1,270 0 0 
Heard, Barnes ane vee avs 1,240 0 0 
Hickinbotham, Teddington ne 1,230 0 0 
Judd, Kingston (accepted) coe LEs-0: 0 


WM. OLIVER 


HOLD THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


DRY WAINSCOT 


& SONS, 


ALSO THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


120, BUNHILL ROW, 


LONDON, E.C,, 
OF 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, TEAK, PITCH PINE, YELLOW PINE, AND JOINERS DEALS, 


E"ZOoO RI Rn G 


IN ALL WOODS. 


Teleg,aphic Address—“ DRY WAINSCOT, LONDON.” 


JOHN 


A043 —¢ 
ar ow we 


[TOOTS 


Manufacturers of Glazed Stoneware Drain Pipes from 2in. to 


KNOWLES & CQ. 


>) a 
ie 
a Nee 
} 
ye Ua 


30in. diameter ; Street and Yard Gully Traps, Syphons, Grid Traps, Flap 


and Block Traps, Block Sinks, Hopper and Cottage Basins and Traps; Invert Blocks, Sinks, and other Sanitary Appliances; Red and Whit_ 


Terra-Cotta Chimney Pots, Terminals, Trusses, and Ventilating Bricks, in a large variety of patterns; Vases, Garden Edging, 
kinds of Staffordshire Blue and Red Bricks ; and Dealersin Cement, Lime, Slates, and other Building Materials. 


Manufacturers of STONEWARE DRAINPIPES with HASSA&LLS, STAN ®ORD’S, 
Also Manufacturers of all sizes of Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Boiler Seatin 


c=) 


e Blocks and Flue Covers 


and ROBBINS’ PATENT JOINTS. 
; Fire Brick Backs, and 


Linings for every description of Fire Grate or Stove ; and fine-ground Fire-Clay Cement, which can be supplied either in bulk or in bags, 


Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 ewt. to any part of London. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


WORKS: WOODEN BOX; 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


SHEFFIELD OFFICE AND DEPOT: 85, 


Chief London Office: 8, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. (frost or Sz. Paxcnas 


Telegraphic Addresses :—London Office: “JOHN KNOWLES, London.” 


Shipping Orders promptly executed. 


GREEN LANE. 
SrTaTion.) 


Ps 


i 


and all 


2 
‘ 


a 


Works Office: “KNOWLES, Woodville.” Telephone No, 7587 


; 
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7, Provisions.—All provisional amounts to be 


deducted in full, or in part, if not 
ordered to be expended. The p.c, 
amounts are net prime cost, 


EXCAVATOR, 


8, Digging.—Excavate the ground to the pro- 


per levels and for the several founda- 
tions and drains, according to the 
widths and depths shown on the 
drawings. Fill in the earth round the 
footings, and well ram. Provide all 
necessary planking and _ strutting, 
baling or pumping that may be re- 
quired, Fill with hard, dry rubbish 
under all pavings, 


9, Conerete.—The concrete is to be composed of 


six parts of clean ballast (or three of 
ballast and three of well-burnt ballast) 
and one part of grey-stone lime, tho- 
roughly well mixed together, and 
thrown into the trenches whilst hot. 
Cover the whole of the surface of the 
building with a layer of concrete 6in. 
thick, Fill in the fender walls and 
haunches of trimmer arches with con- 
crete, 


10. Drainage.—Lay the drains as shown with 


salt-glazed stoneware socket-jointed 
drain-pipes (Stanford’s patent joints) 
with all necessary bends and junctions, 


“The pipes to be bedded solid, so that 
the whole length of pipe, and not the 
flange only, rests upon a hard, solid 
bed. Build the inspection chambers 
as shown, the walls to be one brick 
thick in cement, with two courses of 
footings, on a solid bed of concrete 
12in, thick, The No. 3 Inspection Pits 
to have open culverts as shown, and 
Dyer’s air-tight doors fixed in 6 by 
4 curb, The inside faces of walls 
of chambers to be rendered in Port- 
land cement. Turnan arch one brick 
thick over part of the chamber, and 
cover the remainder with Dyer’s air- 
tight door and. prismatic lights fixed 
in a tooled York curb 9 by 6, re- 
bated to take iron frame of flap. Lay 
in the chamber an enamelled stone- 
ware half pipe and dish in cement, so 
as to give a good fall from the sides of 
chamber to the channel, Provide and 
fix in the drain as an outlet from the 
chamber a Gin, sewer-gas interceptor, 
with clearing arm and cap as shown. 
Provide 40ft. of 9in. drain from in- 
spection chamber to sewer, with gal- 
vanised flap and frame built in in 
cement, and pay the fees, The drains 
to be properly tested in the presence 
of the architect before filling in the 


trenches by stopping the outlet and 
filling with water to the satisfaction 
of the architect. 


ESTIMATE FOR THE ERECTION OF A DETACHED 
RESIDENCE IN —— ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, IN THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


Maurice B. Adams, F.R.LB.A., architect, 
June, 1888, London. 


Sete de 


PRELIMINARY. 


The house will be of four stories, and contain 
BDOUL 87,897 CUDIC LEOE 2.0000 rsvccerenenecoroercsnseeere 
Allow for giving the necessary notices to the 
Hampstead Vestry; also to the district sur- 
veyor, and pay his fee on a building not ex- 
ceeding 1,900 square feet in area and four 
stories in height, and the fee under the by- 
Laws. Total ..esseese ese sen secon serene cesses cee see cee ens ees 
Allow for properly hoarding in and protecting 
the building and BiGO ... 00. .cccceccrcsecceccosreces. ences 
Allow for providing water for the use of the 
UGT KHPer cis cwanauen cametsugscshar'easicun ses eua’senpaciess nsaaaa'eaa 
Allow for insuring the building when roofed in 
for the full amount of the contract, and deposit 
the policy with the architect 1.1... sscssssceeceeens 
Allow for attending upon, cutting away for, aad 
making good after, all trades in all trades, 
INCIUGING GAS-fIttET.......c00secvcccscee soccsescecre consee 
Allow for removing all rubbish from time to 
time, and at completion, and leave the whole 
of the building clean, perfect, and fit for 
OCCUPATION... 10.00 cee cceveeces eve vee ove ces cesses cee cee vee see 
All provisional amounts are net p.c., and will be 
deducted in full or in partif not ordered by 
the architect to be expended ......... 


OOo eee eee tes eee 


Carried to summary... ..ssseee £ 


DRAINAGE, 


INSPECTION CHAMBERS, &C, 


DRAINAGE. 

440 3in, salt-glazed Doulton pipes, 1 Entry into sewer, including 
Stanford’s patent joints and galvd. flap and frame built in 
digging, average 2{t. deep. in cement for 9in. pipe, and 

32 0 Do. 2ft. do. pay fees. 

560 4in. glazed stoneware pipes 1 Stoneware culvert for two 
as last, and digging average pipes, 
3ft. deep. q Do, for three do. 

100 3in. pipe and digging lft. 6in, 5 Do. for four do. 
deep. 7 Ends 3in. drain pipe made good 

200 Do. 2ft. deep. to inspection chamber in 

36 0 6in. pipe and digging, average cement, 
3ft. Gin. deep. 6 Do. 4in. do. do. 

120 4in, do., 2ft. 6in. do. 2 Do. 6in. do. do. 

100 3in. do., 2ft. 6in. do. 1 Hellyer’s siphon and soil-pipe 

40 3in, do., 1ft. 6in. do. disconnector to 4in. pipe and 
160 4in, do., 2ft. Oin. do. fixing in drain. 

40 6in. do., 1ft. 6in. do. 26 

6 Extra to bends in 4in. pipes. 26 
4 Do., 3in. do. 9 49 Concrete. 
1 Do,, 6in. do. 26 
1 Do., diminishing pipe 6in. to 26 
_9in. 30 189 Dig and cart. 

400 9in. pipe and deep tunnelling 
in road. 340 INSPECTION CHAMBERS, 

3 60 40 

6 903 bk. wall. 3 6 168 0 Dig and cart. 
3 40 120 6in.and 4in. tooled Yorkrebd., 3 40 
curb and setting in cement, 40 
including joints, 10 480 Concrete, 
3 1 3 Dyer’s air-tight door, and fix- 390 
ing. 3 69 12 bk. footings. 

oy ok 3 Dishing up in cement round 3 90 4 3 

open culvert. 8 691ibk ,, 

3160 480 Planking and strutting toex- 390 

cavation, 4ft. 6in. deep. 20 65401 bk. wall. 

Large inspection chamber and manhole, 220 9in. by 6in, tooled and rebated 
60 219 York curb and setting in 
40 cement, incldg. joints. 

10 240 Concrete, 1 Dyer’s patent air-tight door, 

& . aed het a 6in., with pris- 

matic . 

10 60 Add. 30 — 

7 : 2 60 pened in Portland cement. 

5 6 132 0 Dig and cart, eg a coroner 3 
130 1 Gin. siphon trap with cleaning 
- ; 3 3 2 bk. footgs, arm to cap, and fixing in 

drain, 

re 33 12bk. ,, 200 

66 1300 Planking and strutting to 

; f 45 6 1 bk. wall. eat sides of excavation, 

10 201bk.inarch, 26 

26 220 Render in Portland cement, 

9 111( Extra to segment arch in 33 

30 two half-brick rings, 26 

; : : hs 111 — soffite, 

ss teks: 
9 111 Centre to segment arch. 3 Mating nat gc gene of 


pipes in cement, 


3in. salt-glazed Doulton’s pipes, Stanford’s 
patent joints, and digging, average 
lft. Gin. deep. 


10 0 Do. do. 2ft. Oin, do. 


40 700 

140 200 Do. do. 2.6 do. 
1éOc 1ULURi nee 
106 0 


4in. do. and digging average 2ft. Oin. deep. 
160 Do. do, 2ft. 6in. do. 
12 0 Do. do. 3.do. 


56 0 
6in. do. do. 1ft. 6in. do. 


40 Do. do, 3ft. 6m. do. 
36 0 


Yin, do. and deep, digging or tunnelling 
in road. 


40 0 
Extra to bends in pipes. 


3in. 4in. 6in, 

Aa Gomes 1 ae 

Extra to diminishing piece Qin. to 6in. 

I Stoneware culvert for two pipes. 

1 Do. for three do. 

TY Do. for four do. 

1 Length of 6in. channel and fixing. 
i 


6in, siphon trap with clearing arm 
and cap and fixing in drain. 
1 Hellyer’s siphon and soil-pipe discon- 
nector to 4in. pipe and fixing to 
drain. 


1 


Ends of 3in. pipe made good to inspection 
chamber. 


7 Do. 4in. do. do. 


6 Do. 6in. do. do. 


2 

Entry into sewer, including galvanised 
flap and frame built in in cement for 
9in. pipe and pay fees. 


Cube, dig and cart, 


168 0 
189 Cube concrete, 
132 0 Pe i ea 
318 9 48 0 
11 22 240 
60 
829 
isiae 
Run planking and strutting to excava- 


tion 4ft, 6in deep. 


480 Do. do. 6ft. 6in. do. 
20 0 
Reduced brickwork in mortar, 
IBk. 133Bk. 
69 69 
540 12 
66 33 
45 6 
20 112 
23 78 0 
ae 89 
117 0 
39 0 
78 0 


Sup. extra to segmental arch in two 
half-brick rings. 

42 

Run Gin. by 4in. tooled York rebated 
curb and setting in cement, including 
joints. 


9in. by 6in. do. do. do. 


76 
Sup. centre to segmental arch. 


nh! 
Sup. dishing in Portland cement. 


6 0 
28 0 


34 0 


Do. circular soffit of arch. 
ru Kun angie and arris circular on 


aroh. 
sah Dishing up in cement round open 
culvert. 
3 Making good round ends of pipes 
in cement. 
3 Dyer’s air-tight door and fixing. 
3 Do. 2ft. Oin. by lft. Gin, part pris- 


matic light. 
1 


a as ee Wiel eye ol) tt ee ee bar woe es Sep SE Oe 


‘ DRAINAGE, 
14ft,run. 3in, Doulton’s salt-glazed pipes, Stan- 
ford’s patent joints, and dig- 
ging, average lft. 6in. deep, and 
PUUTLTIS Li otaseacocecsdontedece sevat ohetee 
112ft. run. 3in, do. and dig do. 2ft. Odin. deep and do, 
10ft. do, 3in. do, and do. do. 2ft. 6in. do. and do. 
16ft. do, 4in, do, and do. do. 2ft.0in. do. and do. 
12ft. do. 3in. do, and do. do. 2ft. Gin. do. and do, 
56{t. do, din. do. and do. do. 3ft. 0in. do. and do, 
4ft. do. 6in. do. and do. do, 1ft. 6in, do, and do, 
36ft. do. Gin. do. and do, do, 3ft. 6in. do. and do. 
40ft. do. 9in. do, do. and deep tunnelling 


BIUEQUIL Pareles Severus eset teseav iva tecousole oie tes 


No. 


4 Extrato bends in 3in. pipes with Stanford’s 
patent joints ...... . 


eee eeenee 


AREER ENTE) ween ee tee eee ees tee eee 


6 do. in 4in. do. .... 

PLE TINGLE, C10. Rellscstee vce kebie sbetis aleeee ecse 
1 Extra to diminishing pipe Qin. to Gin. in do. 
7 Ends 3in. pipes made good to inspection 
2 


chambers ...... 
Ends 4in. do. .. seas 
PAPA MAB UNG dO artasis ens cavencdeiias 


FOE OER Ree eee eee ten ee seeeeee 


£8. de 


1 6in. siphon sewer gas interceptor, withclear- £& s. d. | 4ft.supfl. Extra to segmental arch in stocksin & s. d> 
ing arm and cap, and fixing on concrete two half-brick rings in cement .........sessceeseree 
bed and making good to inspection 12ft. run. Hard Yorkshire stone Gin. by 4in., 
GU ATIDOII sia ces nee catiace susbsuved usasas ora cas ose sehase tooled, rebated curb, and setting in cement, 

1 Hellyer’s siphon and soil-pipe disconnector including joints and cramps in cement ......... 
to 4in. pipe and fixing in drain..........0008 8ft. run. Go; Gin. by Gink.'do. dO, | vc. see cseseecasere 

Te Stoneware enamelled culvert for two pipes 2ft.supfl. Centring to segmental arch ......s0+ 
and setting in CeMeNt ..........00 see see cee sce eee 34ft.supfil. Portland cement dishing to bottom 

1 MO, LOL) EMTCO OC, ':0i vettveccuceccaoecousancders of chamber ReeiishiecAona tees savizva sesiasaieu RuaieevieNs 

1 do. for four do. eaiecolcue sdelvectes tue del aes 2ft. supfl. do. rendering circular soffits of arch 

1 do. pipe long and dO.u....s0.e ee 3ft.run. Arris circular to soffit of arch ........0.0 

1 Entry into sewer, including galvanised flap No. 
and frame built in in cement for 9in. pipe, 3 PrtInd. cmt. dishing around open culverts... 
Aid! Puy LEON eee. .atee seca ttt etre 3 Make good around ends of pipes with Port- 

IN INSPECTION CHAMBERS, land cement O00 000 cee vee vee vec ves cee vee cesves 

12 yards cube. Dig and cart small part, return, 3 Dyer’s air-tight covers ani frames and 
HY, ANG PRM Gsaeseecnainsavedilace teacesasnets aeesnaaai od EMITS sis wwnidvs oahiave sacivap avant visiews camsbe enone nes 

8 yards cube. Concrete as described in founda- 1 do. do. 2ft. 0in. by lft. 6in. part prismatic 


tlONA, Sohne 


48ft, run. Planking and strutting to sides of 
excavation 4ft. Gin, deep ... Sudeudcaatace 


20ft. run, 


teeeeee seeee weenee 


do. do. 6ft. Gin. do. ...... 


89 rods supfl. Reduced brickwork in mortar, in- 


Cluding rough cutting .......eecervseseesee sve ves ceeers 


light and do. ...... 
Allow for testing drains 


Carried to SUMMALY..wwewee FL 


Notes,—The measurement of drainage is 
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extremely simple; but as drainage plans are 
usually to a very small scale, very accurate 
dimensions must be taken. The pipes are mea- 
sured by the foot-run. Describe the kind of 
pipe, if jointed in puddled clay, or Portland 
cement, or Stanford’s patent joints. The 
average depth of digging is included with the 
description. If the dimension is an odd num- 
ber of feet, it must be written as even, as a 
length of pipe is 2ft. Count the number of 
bends, junctions, diminishing pieces, and siphon 
traps. Some surveyors state the sizes of junc- 
tions and diminishing, thus :—“ 4in. to Gin.” ; 
but others would write “Gin. junction,” and 
the price is always taken as the larger size. 
The inspection chamber is taken as any other 
part of the building ; the dimensions are given 
in full. 


6 = ee 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
INQUIRY. 


HE Royal Commissioners continued their 

investigations into the proceedings of 

the Metropolitan Board of Works at the West- 
minster Sessions House on Friday. 

Mr. John Hebb, assistant architect to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was recalled. 
Before his examination was continued he said : 
I should like to call your lordship’s attention to 
the fact that Iam not represented by counsel, 
In the remarks which your lordship was 
pleased to make with regard to the Brixton- 
road frontage, that the Board ought not to have 
intrusted this matter to a temporary official, 
it was suggested that I was incompetent for the 
work. I should like to tell your lordship that 
I have been educated as an architect. I was 
articled to an eminent man for five years, I 
travelled abroad for some time to complete my 
education. On my return I joined my master, 
first as assistant and afterwards as his partner. 
£ was his partner for about ten years, carrying 
out some important works, assisting him in all 
his buildings, and practising at the same time 
en my own account. I came to the Board of 
Works with excellent testimonials. I have 
performed very important duties. I have the 
eontrol of all work in connection with the 
operation of the Building Act and the Metro- 
polis Management Act so far as relates to build- 
mgs. I have acted as superintending architect, 
by Mr. Vulliamy’s appointment, with the con- 
gent of the Board. I am a man, I submit, in 
every way of equal professional status to Mr, 
Vulliamy, and am perfectly competent to per- 
form the work in question. Your lordship made 
remarks about me which, I think, are calculated 
to cast a slur on my professional character. I 
have never had any slur or imputation cast 
upon me until the last few months. I have 
always been looked upon as an honourable man ; 
I am an honourable man, and there is no trans- 
saction of my life that I am ashamed of or that 
will not bear the light of day.—Lord Herschell : 
i think that possibly it would be better not to 
make that observation after the correspondence 
which has been brought before us relative to 
these applications for orders for theatres. I 
hope you now see that that was an improper 
proceeding.— Witness : Your lordship may form 
your own opinion. I do not consider that that 
was any imputation on my honour or honesty. 
I was led into that correspondence by Mr, Harris. 
There is nothing in that correspondence of 
which I amashamed. It is utterly false to say 
that I levied blackmail on Mr. Harris or any 

-other man. Mr, Bosanquet: Had you any ap- 
pointment from the Board to inspect theatres? 
—Witness: I had, I have not got the ap- 

.pointment here ; but the form of it is that Iam 
authorised to inspect theatres at any time of 
the day or night. Your powers are to inspect 
the theatres with regard to keeping open doors 
at any time during the performance, or any 
ether convenient time?—Yes. Did you make 
any memorandum of the times you went to 
imspect under those powers?—No. Witness 
admitted that on one occasion he wrote Mr. 
Harris as follows: “Will you let me have a 
box? You know Iam authorised at any time 
to go into the theatre.” Witness admitted 
that in another letter he asked for passes, add- 
ing that he did not like to go to the theatre 
alone. Lord Herschell: Do you suppose that 
you had the power to go into the theatre and 
take the best seat during the whole of the per- 
formance ?—Witness: No, I do not. I never 
forced myself into the theatre, I deferred to 


the convenience of the lessee. Lord Her- 
scheli : Your power was to see how the theatre 
was constructed ?—Witness: It was part of my 
duty to see how the audience left the theatre. 
Lord Herschell: That would be just before 
the audience were leaving ?—It would, my 
lord. You could have stood by the door and 
seen that?—Yes. Further questioned, witness 
admitted that on another occasion he was 
refused admission to Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and he reported the fact to the Board. Lord 
Herschell : Did you ever ask for box or stall 
tickets at that theatre?—No, my lord. Will 
you swear that ?—Yes. Lord Herschell here 
observed that it was the duty of Mr. Hebb to 
supervise the theatres ; but he certainly had no 
right to have asked for favours as he had done. 
Lord Herschell (to witness) : Having regard 
to what has been elicited in the course of this 
inquiry, do you not think that by asking for 
these passes in this indiscriminate manner your 
conduct was improper ?—Witness: I admit 
that it was indiscreet, but it was not improper. 
I was not guilty of any impropriety, although 
my conduct may have been indiscreet. I had 
no motive in asking for these passes, nor had I 
any intention of threatening or doing any- 
thing which was not honest and straight- 
forward, and that is all. I say no more. 
Mr. Winch: Supposing any structural altera- 
tions were required, who would have the super- 
vising of them ?-—I should have. Would plans 
be submitted to the Board?—Plans are some- 
times submitted. Have you ever received any 
commission from any architect in respect of 
plans submitted to the Board? — Never. 
Nothing of any kind ?—Never. 

The witness was next examined on the ques- 
tion of the line of frontage in Brixton-rise. He 
said that he only knew of one person who had 
expressed dissatisfaction. That gentleman had 
suggested corruption, and had written a letter 
to the Times. Lord Herschell remarked that 
it could hardly be said that only one man had 
expressed dissatisfaction ~on the subject, 
inasmuch as a considerable deputation waited 
on the Board in reference to it. Witness sub- 
mitted that he was not concerned with the 
appearance of Brixton-hill, but simply had to 
find a matter of fact. The decision which he 
arrived at was an honest one, and was the result 
of considerable reflection. Lord Herschell : 
The important question is whether it was an 
honest one ?—I say that I had no communica- 
tion with anybody. I decided it entirely on 
the merits of the case without any reference to 
anybody interested in the matter. Lord 
Herschell: You seem to be displeased about 
some observations which I made, and which 
you think reflected on your competency. Isay 
nothing about that, but simply that your 
decision in this case is an unintelligible one,— 
The witness said that Mr, Vulliamy consulted 
him on nearly all questions of frontage, and he 
followed the conditions of the office. He had 
decided other lines of frontage. In this case 
there was some vestry squabble of which he was 
perfectly ignorant, and which caused all the 
trouble. By Lord Herschell : Witness’s duties 
were confined to the Building Act Department. 
He had been in no way directly or indirectly 
concerned in the sale or purchase of lands, 
In answer to Mr. Meadows White, witness said 
he had been articled to the late Mr. Edward 
TAnson. The witness was examined at length 
by Mr. Meadows White relative to the struc- 
tural alterations of theatres. He denied that 
he told Mr. Emden, upon his inquiry as to the 
objectionsin regard to Terry’s Theatre, that he 
must go and read the Board’s by-laws, He sug- 
gested to Mr. Emden what the difficulties were. 
The theatre was treated in precisely the same 
manner as all others, If there was any delay in 
the passing of plans it was simply through the 
action of Mr, Emden, who tried to force two 
sets of plans on the Board which they declined 
to accept. With regard to the Avenue Theatre, 
Mr. Sefton Parry came to witness in great 
trepidation and tried to bribe him. Lord 
Herschell: What did he offer you ?—Witness : 
He asked me whether I could act as his archi- 
tect, which I declined. The matter was referred 
to the Building Act Committee. Witness ad- 
mitted that he had made some trifling mistakes 
in what he alleged was objectionable in connec- 
tion with this theatre; but these did not affect 
the principle that the construction in the place 
then referred to was defective. Lord Herschell : 
Have you in any case acted for or advised any 


person professionally outside the Board _—Wit- 
ness: No. You have done no professional work 
except that which you have done for the 
Board ?—None, I did act once in a friendly 
way for the construction of a panorama in 
Leicester-square. This came to me through a 
French architect, who asked me to act for him, 
I applied to the Board, and they refused to 
allow me to act. I immediately turned over 
the work to another architect, and I received 
no payment whatever, 

Mr. James Willing, advertising agent, pointed 
out that the name of “ Mr. Willing ” appeared 
in the official report of the proceedings three 
times in connection with the giving of money 
to Mr. Matthew Goddard. He was not the 
Willing referred to. The name of the person 
who made the payment was Welling, not Wil- 
ling. . 
Mr. Earle Bird, owner of the Albany-road 
Estate, Camberwell, was then called. He ex- 
plained that the plans for laying out that 
estate were made by Mr. Evans, who told him 
that the estate was for sale. There was a diffi- 
culty in getting the plans passed. He thought 
it might be by reason of Mr. Hvans’s inexperi- 
ence as an architect, that gentleman having 
hitherto been a builder, and he then engaged 
Mr. Fowler and Mr. Saunders. Mr, Fowler had 
long been his architect, but he had never em- 
ployed Mr, Saunders before. Witness asked 
Mr, Fowler to overhaul the whole of the plans 
and ascertain why they had been rejected, The 
development of the estate had been delayed six 
months, involving a loss of quite £2,000. Mr. 
Fowler suggested another outlet on the plan, 
and drew another tracing. Did Mr, Saunders 
make a plan ?—No. What did he do?—To make 
the thing thoroughly safe I thought we had 
better employ Mr. Saunders and let him also 
examine the plans, which he did. He madean 
alteration, giving more space to the parish by 
widening a footpath. A considerable time still 
elapsed before the plans were passed. I paid 
Mr. Fowler £50 and Mr, Saunders 50 guineas, 
Mr. Winch : Did you know Mr. Saunders was a 
member of the Board ?—Yes. You knew that he 
would have toconsider the p'ans? —I thought so, 
Mr. Saunders drew one line on the plan, and 
charged you 50 guineas for it? He did not 
charge me, I gaveit to him, and was glad to 
get out of it for that. 

Mr. F. Hards, auctioneer and valuer, Green- 
wich, gave evidence in reference to the trans- 
actions in which he was jointly interested 
with the witness Bradley, a clerk in the Archi- 
tects’ department of the Board, who was called 
at the previous sitting of the Commission, For 
the cottages in Europa-place, Battersea, they 
gave about £460. They were sold to the Board 
of Works for £700. A builder had been sent 
to repair the property. It was not the practise 
for an agent to put his name in the conveyance 
when he was dealing in a speculative property, 
Witness admitted that with reference to one 
site, for which £15,000 was offered, he sent a 
letter to the Board stating that his client was 
dissatisfied with the amount. Pressed by Lord 
Herschell, he admitted that he had no client 
for the site. He was himself the client, and 
he pretended that he had a client, Further 
questioned, witness said he gave Bradley £500 
out of one transaction, he having served him 
in a similar generous way on a previous occa- 
sion, Witness surveyed the property as though 
it had not belonged to him, and charged his fee 
to the Board for so doing. 

Mr. Frederick Gordon stated that he tendered 
for plots in Northumberland-avenue on which 
the Grand Hotel now stands. The land was 
afterwards assigned to a company. Mr. 
Saunders was employed as architect, along with 
the Messrs. F, and H. Francis. Was not one 
architect enough ?—It was a very large under- 
taking, and I thought I should like to have 
two heads. Had you made any communication 
with Mr, Saunders before you made tender ?— 
I have no doubt that the matter was talked 
over with him and Messrs. Francis. Witness 
said that he and two co-partners purchased the 
site of the Hotel Métropole, and assigned the 
interest in the contract to the hotel company. 
Messrs. Francis and Mr. Saunders were the 
architects. He had many interviews with Mr. 
Saunders with reference to the site, Mr. 
Saunders had no interest in the matter beyond 
that of architect. 

At Tuesday’s sitting of the Royal Commission 
Mr. Frederick Gordon, re-examined, stated that 
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after he had offered 26 years’ purchase for the 
freehold of the Grand Hotel site, he was 
astonished to find two years afterwards that a 
ground-rent lower down the Northumberland- 
avenue was sold to the Colonial Institute for 
25 years’ purchase. By Mr. Winch, Q.C.: He 
made £12,000 over the re-sale of the Hotel 
Métropole. He had built four hotels—the 
Grand, the Métropole, the Holborn Restaurant, 
and the First Avenue. Mr. Saunders was the 
joint architect in respect of the Hédtel Métro- 
pole, and sole architect for the Forest Hotel at 
Chingford. The latter was Corporation pro- 
perty. Neither the Holborn Restaurant nor 
the First Avenue Hotel had anything to do with 
the Corporation or the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Mr. Saunders was employed on the 
Grand Hotel at witness’s own desire. Mr. 
Winch : You knew he was a member of the 
Metropolitan Board ?—Yes. Did you know he 
would have a voice in passing the plans ?—I 
cannot say that I considered that, I knew that 
he would understand the routine of the Board 
with reference to buildings and frontages, and 
so on, undoubtedly. Did you know that he 
would have a voice in passing and approving 
the plans?—I should have thought that un- 
likely, You thought he would abstain ?— 
Certainly I should as a public man. Does it 
not strike you as strange that you did not 
employ him as architect in respect of sites in 
which the Board of Works or the Corporation 
had nothing to do?—I employed him in con- 
nection with the Royal Forest Hotel at Ching- 
ford, That wasa Corporation site?—Yes, What 
would be the amount of his fees in regard to 
the Grand Hotel?—I paid to Messrs, Francis 
and Saunders £7,128 17s. 6d. Mr. Saunders 
would have half of that amount ?—I presume 
so, What did Mr. Saunders do in connection 
with those plans?—I really cannot say, I 
understand that Mr. Saunders did advise you 
as to the price you were to offer for the ground- 
rent for the Grand Hotel and the Hétel Métro- 
pole ?—I believe he stated what had been 
offered before. He told you what price to 
tender ’—He might have mentioned that he 
thought less than a given sum would not be 
taken, That would be a sufficient hint for 
anyone tendering /—I instructed Messrs. Francis 
to tender under the amount that he mentioned, 
I tendered £8,000, and £9,000 was ultimately 
accepted, Answering further questions, the 
witness said there was considerable delay in 
passing the Grand Hotel plans, Objections 
were made by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. There was not this delay in con- 
nection with the Hotel Métropole. Mr. Saunders 
received 150 guineas for advising as to the site 
prior to the building of the Hotel Métropole. 
Mr, Saunders’s name appeared with that of 
Messrs. Francis on the Grand Hotel plans. 
Why did his name not appear on the Métropole 
plans /—I am not aware that his name did not 
appear, I should have expected it to appear. 
Although the transactions have been very large, 
I have never been asked for anything by any 
employés of the Board, nor have I ever made 
any payment to any. 

Mr, Frederick John Francis said that he was 
joint architect with Mr. Saunders in the Grand 
Hotel and the Hétel Métropole, They were 
both employed as architects about the same 
time, Witness prepared the plans of the Grand 
Hotel, Lord Herschell : Did Mr. Saunders take 
any part in the preparation of the plans of the 
Grand Hotel ?—Witness : Oh, yes; he did. He 
consulted me on some things in connection with 
the plans, As to the Hotel Métropole, you 
were appointed architects about the same time? 
—Yes; I think Mr. Saunders was the first 
spoken to. Mr. Gordon asked both us and 
Mr, Saunders to prepare an elevation. Ours 
was preferred, and it was carried out. Was 
any plan prepared by Mr. Saunders beyond 
that elevation which was not adopted?—He 
assisted us in the preparation of the plans, 
Had you any arrangement with Mr, Saunders 
to divide the commission in the case of the 
Grand Hotel’—I think we did. You seem to 
have done the lion’s share of the work ?—I 
think our firm did, Mr, Winch : Did you get, 
in respect of the Grand Hotel, any material 
assistance from Mr, Saunders ?—Witness : It is 
rather an invidious question. I do not think 
he did anything but what we could have done 
ourselves just as well, With regard to the 
Grand Hotel, what did he do ?—I do not think 
he did very much, He assistedus. He drew a 


line or two ?—I think that is putting it a little 
too strong. The agreement was that if you 
applied for the land and got it, Mr. Saunders 
was to be joint architect?— Yes. Was it 
the same for the Hétel Métropole? — Yes. 
Has Mr. Saunders been joint architect with 
you in anything else 7—Nothing else. There 
was delay with regard to the Grand Hotel 
plansin consequence of the Institute of Archi- 
tects ?—Yes, Was there any delay on the part 
of the Board of Works /—We considered them 
dilatory. Some of the delay was owing to the 
action of the Institute of Architects ?—Cer- 
tainly. Mr. Meadows White : Can you give me 
instances where there was dilatoriness on the 
part of the Board ?—One very conspicuous in- 
stance was that of Trafalgar-buildings, oppo- 
site the Grand Hotel, where the National 
Liberal Club was for five years. There was 
vexatious delay on the part of the Board. By 
Mr. Winch: No member of the Board was 
employed as joint architect in respect of Tra- 
falgar-buildings, 

Mr. George Brick, a builder, was examined 
by the President with reference to the acvion 
of a Mr, Brown, a member of the Metropolitan 
Board, as to a dangerous house in Lisson-street, 
which had been condemned. The house was 
let at a high rental toa “sweater.” A dangerous 
and defective party wall was allowed to remain 
for more than a year, although it had been con- 
demned, and people were allowed to live in the 
building of which it formed a portion. Witness, 
in pursuance of notice, shored up his wall, and 
did so to the satisfaction of Mr. Peebles, the 
district surveyor. Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., 
asked the witness why he did not pursue the 
ordinary course under the Metropolitan Act of 
pulling the wall down?—Witness: Because 
Mr. Brown came to me and said, “I am a 
member of the Board, and I will bring a big 
man to smash you if you doso.” In answer to 
other questions, witness said Mr. Brown subse- 
quently brought Mr. Thomas, of the Dangerous 
Structures Department, to inspect the building, 
The work had not been done yet. Mr. Meadows 
White, QC.: Do you mean to suggest that the 
district surveyor was bribed ?—I mean to say 
that the work has not been done yet. 

Mr, George James Thomas, superintendent of 
the Dangerous Structures Department of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, stated that Mr. 
Brown, about the end of April, asked him to go 
and view the place and advise him. He asked 
the permission of Mr. Vulliamy to go, as this 
was no part of his duty. This was granted 
him, and he went, and found a large fissure in 
the wall, but there was no immediate danger, 
as it was shored up. He did not see Mr. Brick 
there. The only person he saw on that occasion 
was Mr. Brown. He was afterwards instructed 
by the Board of Works to see whether the fissure 
in the wall had been remedied, and he dis- 
covered, on examination, that it had. Witness 
reported the result of his visit to Mr. Vulliamy, 
and told him that, in his opinion, there was no 
immediate danger, and Mr. Vulliamy said that 
the matter might as wellstand over for a month 
ortwo. Mr.Studd: Did Mr. Brown give you 
anything ?—No. Has your salary been raised 
since then ?—It was raised two years ago. Did 
Mr. Brown move that it should be raised ?—I 
don’t know that he did. 

Mr. George Brown, a member of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, was next examined 
with reference to his property in Lisson-grove, 
Marylebone, and denied sertatim the statements 
made by Mr, Brick. 

Sir Joseph W. Bazalgette stated that from 
1856 to 1870 there were three assistant engi- 
neers, In 1870 one retired, and Mr, EH, Bazal- 
gette was appointed. At the present time 
there were three assistant engineers, and their 
duties were to attend generally to the drainage 
and special worksin the districts. The bridges 
formed an important feature, and the preven- 
tion of floods over 40 miles of the river frontage, 
They had also to see to the execution of con- 
tracts in connection with these works. It was 
part of the duty of witness to advise as to 
whether the contractor did his work well ; but 
the inquiries into the position of a contractor 
were instituted by the solicitors. Since the 
Board had been in existence the works carried 
out by the Engineering Department had cost 
£8,000,000, and he produced a list of the con- 
tractors, showing how the money had been 
spent. There was a regular form for the 
tenders. A large number of works had been 


carried out by Mr. W. Webster, his tenders 
being generally the lowest. Lord Herschell 
questioned the witness with respect to the 
Battersea Bridge improvement. Mr. Grant, 
who died this year, would have had to do with 
Mr. Webster’s contract at Crossness, As to who 
the district surveyor would be he (witness) 
would ascertain, Sir Joseph was then asked 
by the President to get out particulars about 
the cartage contracts, and also further informa- 
tion about the Crossness Pumping Station. 
The Commission adjourned till to-day (Friday). 


The following letter with reference to Mr. 
Hebb’s evidence on Saturday appeared in Mon- 
day’s Standard :— 

“Mr, Hebb says that the dissatisfaction with 
the Brixton-rise award is got up by ‘one man,” 
i.e., myself. The award was condemned by the 
Lambeth Vestry (one hundred and twenty 
members), except so far as one member was 
benefited by it, and he could avert the opposi- 
tion of his friends. It was practically con- 
demned by the Metropolitan Board, because, by 
a clause in their Omnibus Bill of this session, 
they proposed to give an appeal against any 
decision of the superintending architect, and 
named the Brixton-rise case as the reason for 
the clause. Mr. Broadhurst had publicly 
threatened in the House of Commons that he 
would obstruct all the Board’s business unless 
they altered the law which gives so much 
power to one man without appeal. Mr, Broad- 
hurst was one of the deputation which went to 
the Board on this subject; he insisted upon 
my being the spokesman of the deputation, in 
the absence of a neighbour who was too ill to 
leave home; but the deputation was surprised 
that Mr. Broadhurst was not allowed to speak 
after me. Mr, J. F. Reid, Mr. Dann, Mr. 
J. W. C. Washington, Mr. W. Morris, Mr. Jen- 
nings (agent for the Hayter Estate), and others 
were active in their hostility to the award. 
When Mr, Hebb says he was not concerned 
with the appearance of Brixton-rise, he ignores 
the highest function of the office he temporarily 
filled—viz., to adjust public and private in- 
terests in frontage lines.——WILLIAM STORR, 
3, Lambert-road, Brixton-rise, July 7.” 
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WRIGHT, SUTCLIFFE, AND SON’S PATENT 
WASTE WATER CLOSET. 


HIS closet, of which we give a sketch, is 
suitable for farm-buildings, barracks, 
factories, board schools, artisans’ dwellings, 


railway stations, or workshops. It can‘ be 
worked in groups, and one or more ata time 
can be kept at work. The automatic flush, 
combined with flush handle, for flushing after 
the closet has been used, is a certainty. Itis 
impossible for the waste water closet to stop 
up. The closet is fitted with a wood seat com- 
plete in itself, and requires no other woodwork. 
It is impossible for it to freeze up, and the 
water forms a disinfectant, always flushing, 
and can be flushed by hand after being used. 
Automatically all day long the water is col- 
lected in the tipper and upset with great force, 
and will wash out half a stone of wet waste at 
one flush. It may be fixed outside in the yard, 
where there is sufficient fall to allow the closet 
to be fully out of the ground ; but it is much 
better to go down a step or two, or it may be 
fixed in the cellars under the pavement, or in 
the yards of dwellings. The closet is perfectly 
safe when bedded down with cement, and_ae 
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firm as it is possible to make any closet. It 
does not require any woodwork, being somplete 
in itself. All thatis required is for the plumber 
to connect the waste pipe from the house sink 
to the closet, where, on account of the strong 
rush of water, the makers recommend the fix- 
ing of a Ijin. “Sutcliffe patent trap” and 
brass grate funnel top. 


Oo 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ANKEY’S FOLLY” is about to be ex- 

tended, and from the so-called mon- 
 strosity at Albert-gate the public gaze has been 
turned to the mammoth pile near St. James’s 
Park Station, which may be taken as a supreme 
example of the truth of Mr. Garbett’s assertion 
that pure selfishness is at the root of all that 
is hideous in architectural design, An examina- 
tion of this mass of bricks and mortar discloses 
nothing more noble on the part of its builders 
than a determination to produce a nest of 
tenements that shall be leased so as to yield the 
utmost possible percentage on the capital ex- 
pended. No one, it is true, can prevent persons 
building ina “Skinflint” style of architec- 
ture ; but it should be possible to arrest 
the upward progress of works when they 
have passed the height of reason, and 
threaten the light and air of surrounding 
buildings, and destroy the outlook for miles 
around, Whether Mr. Whitmore’s Bill is the 
right measure in the right place, it is difficult 
to say off-hand; but it appears to be a step in 
the proper direction, and, if passed, should pro- 
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tect us for a time from the selfish encroach- | 


ments of building promoters, who care not for 
the commonweal so long as their speculations 
are a financial success, 


Considerable amusement seems to be distilled 
during the examination of witnesses before the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the irregu- 
larities that have taken place among the 
“Spring-gardeners,” as a contemporary face- 
tiously styles the incorruptible members and 
officials of the Metropolitan Boardof Works. I 
glance down the latest reports served up to 
improve, or otherwise, the architect’s digestion 
at the breakfast-table, ‘Laughter ” I find liber- 
ally inserted amongst the evidence, and “ great 
laughter” on occasions such as when Lord 
Herschell naively inquires of a witness as to 
how much energy his co-worker expended on 
draughtsmanship in connection with the design 
of the “Grand,” for, and in consideration of, 
a moiety of £6,000 odd. The witness being un- 
certain to a line or two, his lordship suggested 
three lines as the sum total of work done, the 
which humorous suggestion appears to have 
fairly ‘“ brought down the house.” 


This is no laughing matter. For the public, 
after hearing about the easy method of earning 
£450, to learn that the price of three lines or so is 
£3,000 odd, will make matters worse as touching 
the pupil-mania referred to last week as the 
probable result of such facts becoming known, 
Seriously, however, these disclosures are in- 
directly undermining the credit of the profession, 
and I would remind the reader of my suggestions 
as to the line of reasoning the public will take, 
especially as all convicted of having acted 
“improperly” in this matter excuse them- 
selves by saying they do not see what they 
have done wrong. One of the most curious 
features about the inquiry is to note how 
strangely warped are the views of some of those 
who have been in the witness-box as to what 
is right and what is wrong. One could pardon 
many of the “ indiscretions ” of those concerned 
if a clean breast were made of things, and the 
error of their ways confessed. Butan endeavour 
to brazen out the accusations, and to equivo- 
cate, savours of childishness, and does not 
enlist one’s sympathies, 


Of course, if I exclaim, ‘“ What a dearth of 
competitions!” you must needs advertise 
three in a lump on the very same day. 
Well, all the better if they are of a pro- 
mising nature. The Friars’ School at 
Bangor appears to be a competition quite 
sua generis, as the well-tempered architect 
remarked of his new office-boy, when the latter 
upset the inkpot over an elaborate perspective. 
The scheme proposed seems excellent, and 
unless there be any stipulations compelling the 


expenditure of a lot of time on the drawings, 
a £20 note will amply reimburse the competi- 
tor, if he be an architect of that barndoor 
description to which I have at times alluded. 
I opine that the names of architects “ of some 
experience in scholastic buildings” will appear 
to the Governors of the school to be legion, 
There are very many, doubtless, who will sud- 
denly come to the conclusion that they have 
had some experience in school-building, and 
submit their names to the Governors of the 
Friars’ School, in the hope of winning a 
place,” 


As regards the other architectural compe- 
tition that you advertised last week—the 
alterations and additions to a hydropathic 
establishment — the chief thing requiring 
consideration will most likely prove to be a 
system of baths, which, of course, are the main 
features in such institutions, and to which all 
others are, in idea, subordinated. The scheme 
may include the provision of Turkish baths, in 
which case the readers of the “ B, N.” should be 
in a position to tackle the problem. Other 
bathing provisions are simple by comparison, 
as many of the hydropathic appliances are of a 
movable nature. Regular visitors to hydro- 
pathic establishments, however, will here have 
the pull over others, as, simple as the arrange- 
ments may seem, it is necessary to know 
the whole theory and practice of hydropathy 
before one can design a building in which 
the treatment may be administered effectively. 
The worst point about latter-day hydropathic 
establishments is that they rapidly degenerate 
into hotels, pure and simple. Few ever main- 
tain a standard like that of the late Mr. 
Smedley, whose extensive building on the 
Derbyshire heights will be familiar to many, 


I have read your pleasant sketch of the pro- 
| posed line of route to be followed by the A, A. 
excursionists in the autumn, It will have the 
advantage of combining interesting archi- 
tecture with beautiful scenery. Some few of 
the places to be visited I know, but could join 
the excursion with great zest were there not a 
few other things to be attended to, and ever so 
many prospected jaunts on the Continent, in- 
cluding a scheme for visiting all the chief 
cities of Europe in a fortnight! About this 
time of the year one’s fancy commences to 
lightly turn to thoughts of travelling with a 
pleasure of anticipation that I firmly believe 
‘no one but enthusiastic architects can appre- 
ciate. 


It seems that, after all, there is some benefit 
to be.derived from stuffing an old church full of 
incongruous monuments in the worst of taste, 
and hard and cold enough in design to send a 
cold shiver all over one, The writer of an 
article on St, Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, in 
a daily, makes a plea for the fund for the 
restoration of the old building—not, mark, for 
the sake of the architecture per se, but because 
it is so rich in monuments, So long as the 
money comes in, however, one must not find 
fault with the plea upon which it was obtained. 
According to the writer of the article in ques- 
tion, St. Helen’s Churchis richer in monuments 
than any in the Metropolis, excepting, of 
course, Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. 
Among them is one toa certain Martin Bond, 
an officer of the “ trained bands” got together 
at Tilbury in preparation for the greatevent that 
didn’t come off in A.D. 1588, There is also one 
to a gentleman of the name of Julius Cesar, 
or, rather, to a knight of that name, a master 
of the Rolls in the reign of JamesI, But of 
the adjuncts of old St. Helen’s the chief worth 
preserving are the brasses of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. P.S,—In case anyone should wish 
to subscribe, I might mention that the amount 
required for the restoration is between £5,000 
and £6,000. 


The Church House movement is still alive. 
A meeting of the general committee was held 
last Saturday, under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who said that they 
hoped that “the good ship, the Church House, 
would be launched in a fortnight.” The site 
chosen appears to be on the south side of Dean’s 
Yard, comprising all the houses in the terrace 
except Nos, 6, 7, and 8 (the acquisition of 
which is still under consideration), with all 
the land behind, bounded by Tufton-street, 


Little Smith-street, and Great Smith-street, 
the right of purchase of which, for the sum of 
£26,500, has been secured, This is all interest- 
ing ; but what I want to especially point out 
is the remarkable portion of the Bishop of 
London’s speech on this occasion, who is re- 
ported to have said that “they would be bownd 
by no architect’s plans,” and, moreover, that 
“beginning in a small way, they would see 
exactly what they wanted, and be able to pro- 
vide accordingly.” What is the English of 
this? Are the clergy also on bad terms with 
us, or is it the effect of the M.B.W. scandals? 
Or do they fear an elevation like the Architec- 
tural Museum, hard by? Are the builders 
going to have the job, or what is the meaning 
of this mysterious dictum? One thing is 
certain, and that is that the Bishop of London 
is in error in thinking that anyone can get a 
more convenient building by not being bound 
by an architect’s plan, When a person is going 
to build he thinks he knows exactly what he 
wants ; but, as we are all well aware, he never 
can express his desires, and, strange though it 
seems, the first duty of an architect is to tell 
his client the nature of the plan that will best 
suit his requirements. GOTH. 
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TIN ROOFS, 


HE tin roof is much in esteem in America, 
especially in Philadelphia, where it is 
used in many of the buildings, Of course, 
there is good and bad tin, The poor tin does 
not last longer than zinc; but the best tin is 
said to have lasted 100 years. Many of the old 
buildings of Philadelphia which have been 
removed have shown tin roofs that were laid 
in 1830 quite as good asnew, Wecannot, how- 
ever, take all we hear about other metals. It 
is said that zinc, copper, iron, &c., have all 
been tried and proved worthless after a few 
years’ exposure, but tin has been found the 
most lasting ofall. Copper is known to be one 
of the most durable of metals for roof cover- 
ing, and the old sheets of it laid on the roofs of 
many of the old churches in this country and 
France attest the durable nature of copper and 
its slow oxidation, The protective coating of 
verdigris entirely preserves the surface from 
further injury. The durability of tin roofing 
depends on the perfectness of the tin coating, 
which, when once injured, allows galvanic 
action to be set up between the tin and iron, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY ADMISSIONS. 


JULY, 1888. 

STUDENTS’ UPPER ScHOOL.—F., D. Bedford, T. Davison, 
W.M. Duke, C.S. Haywood, W. F. Horton, H, P. Lan- 
chester, F. C. Ryde, C. 5. Spooner, F'. J. Verity. 

STUDENTS.—T. CU. Agutter, C. J. Blomfield, L. OC. Corn- 
ford, A. Mackintosh, H. A. Rickards, W.J. W. Roome, W. 
Sheen, J.C. Watt, H. J.A. Wigram, 

PROBATIONERS.—F. W. Bedford, D. J. Blow, W. A. 
Fenn, J. W. Little, J.G. Oakley, J. Paxton, A. M. Poyn- 
ter, J. Rawlinson, F. HE, Smee, HE. W. M. Wonnacott, P.S. 
Worthington. 
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The new public hall at Caistor has just been 
opened. The building has been substantially 
erected by Mr. Jalland Chapman, of Grimsby, from 
plans by Mr. John Johnson, F.R.1.B.A., London. 
Fronting High-street, and partly visible from the 
west side of the Market-place, the hall covers half 
the area of the old bowling-green. The interior 
arrangement provides stage, ante-rooms, offices, 
&c., and a main hall that will seat 500. Mr. H. 
Webster has gratuitously given service by acting 
as clerk of works. The cost has been £1,200, 


During the restoration of Caistor Church, near 
Peterborough, in 1862, the south porch, which had 
fallen into a ruined condition,-was wholly re- 
moved, the doorway blocked with masonry inside, 
and the old oaken door, with its adornment of 
richly-designed ironwork (an illustration of which 
was given in the Instrumenta LEcclesiastica) left to 
amore speedy decay by exposure. ‘This doorway 
has now been reopened, and a restoration and 
replacement of the old ironwork upon a new oak 
door has been eccomplished by Mr. James Button, 
a local builder. 


A new Roman Catholic Church is about to be 
erected in Wheatland-lane, Seacombe. The esti- 
mated cost is £5,000, exclusive of the porches, 
which are to be subsequently added. It will be of 
Gothic design, built by Mr. John Shaw, of Priory- 
street, from a design by Mr. Edmund Kirby. 
architect, Liverpool. The nave walls, of local re 
sandstone, will be arcaded with clerestory windows 
above, with lead glazing. It will accommodate 
about 800 worshippers. 


JuLY 13, 1888. 
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TWO ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 


THE photographs from which we give these 
views to-day were exhibited among other mas- 
terpieces of the art as applied to architecture, 
at the Photographic Exhibition recently held 
at the Crystal Palace, and they form part of a 
series of similar subjects by Messrs. Poulton 
and Son, of Taunton-road, Lee, including views 
of Salisbury, Carlisle, Worcester, and other 
English cathedrals, 

Hiy.—Of this grand church we have on 
previous occasions given several drawings, as 
will be seen by the references given below,* 
and of course the leading facts concerning its 
history are familiar enough to the student, It 
may be well, however, here to recount some 
few details for the convenience of the reader, 
The present illustration shows the great 
western tower, looking at the church from the 
south side, with the return wall of the fine 
Harly English entrance “ galilee,” which was 
built about 1215, projecting westwards. The 
two staircase turrets to the front of the picture 
emphasise the south-west transept, now used as 
the cathedral baptistery,and the apsidal chapel 
seen on the east side of this transept is that of 
St. Catherine, like to which a similar chapel 
once existed on the north side of the church, 
when the north-west transept was standing. 
St, Catherine’s chapel was rebuiltin 1845. The 
West tower was erected between 1174 and 1197; 
the lower portion being in the Late Norman 
style ; but the work merges into the Transi- 
tional Pointed form of building as it reaches 
the battlements. The crowning feature, which 
takes an octagonal form on plan, was added 
about 1380 to 1400, and is consequently in the 
Decorated style. The height to the top of the 
turrets is 215ft. Sir Gilbert Scott, who restored 
the cathedral, gave it as his opinion that this 
western tower when first finished was covered 
by a form of timber and leaded spire, which 
subsequently became frequent in the neigh- 
bouring marshlands—a vast, octagonal pyra- 
mid, surrounded by four of smaller size, rising 
from their turrets atits angles. St. Margaret’s 
at Lynn once furnished a similar instance, and 
such must have terminated the beautiful 
detached tower at West Walton (see BUILDING 
News, June 20, 1884), while a spire of like 
design still remains at St. Mary’s, Sutton, All 
these followed the great Ely type built by 
Bishop Ridel, or in the next century by Bishop 
ee 

* Plans : May 16, 1884, and Jan. 15, 1886 ; west front, 
Nov. 15, 1867; west tower from south, with college chapel 
(by J. Donkin), Dec. 23, 1881; the lantern, July 10, 1863 ; 
interior of choir, looking east, Dec, 2, 1870 ; tympanum 
over south doorway (Prior’s entrance), Oct. 28, 1837; bay 
of nave (measured by E. G. Northy), March 5, 1880; 
Zainal Sods eel be a area 
Stokes), March 19 and April 2, 1380, pias Brandan 


chapel (Pugin trav studentship drawin i 
gs by W. H. Bid- 
lake), March 6th, 1885 3; and altar cross, Aug, 12, 1887, 


Northwold. The tout ensemble of the grouping 
of the high-roofed western transepts, with the 
leaded spires also on their four terminal turrets, 
must have been most imposing and majestic in 
character when seen combined with the high 
roofs of the western porch and the vast spire 
above on the great western tower. Bishop 
Eustace, at his own cost, built the galilee, and 
itis to be specially noted asa remarkably grand 
example of the Early English style, contempo- 
rary with St. Hugh’s work at Lincoln or Bishop 
de Lacy’s eastern chapels at Winchester, Again, 


at St. Alban’s, before Lord Grimthorpe’s de- 


struction there, John de Cella’s western portals 
were similar specimens 


Lincoln, and may have been a little more 


recent than the St. Alban’s portals, though the 
capitals were identical and furnished the most 
exquisite Early English works which we pos- 
Now, thanks to Lord Grimthorpe, Ely 
The historical summary of the 
cathedral may thus be abbreviated :—In 673 
the monastery for men and women, married 


sessed, 
is unique, 


and single, was founded by St. Etheldreda, the 
queen, who was its first abbess, She was suc- 


ceeded by her sister Sexburga, whose daughter 
In 870 the Danes de- 


Ermenilda followed. 
stroyed the monastery, and in 970 the secular 


clergy, who had returned to Ely, dismissed 
by Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, and 


reconstructed the monastery for monks only, 


under the rule of St. Benedict, Brithnoth being 


the first abbot. In 1071 the abbey was sur- 


rendered to William the Conqueror by Abbot 


Thurstan, and in 1083 the building of the pre- 


sent cathedral was commenced by Abbot 


Simeon, brother of Walkelin of Winchester. 


The diocese was erected in 1109, and Hervé le 
Breton was the first bishop, The nave, tran- 


septs, tower, and choir were continued through 
the 12th century, and the galilee was built 


early in the 13th. Bishop Northwold erected 


the presbytery eastward of the choir in 1235, 
and the Lady-chapel was commenced in 1321. 
The following year the central tower fell, and 
then Alan of Walsingham constructed the 
octagon and lantern over the crossing. Bishop 
Hotham soon after reconstructed the western 
portion of the choir. In 1330 Prior Crauden’s 
Chapel and Guest Chamber, now the Deanery, 


were built, and in 1340 the stalls in the octagon 


by Alan of Walsingham were done. In 1400 
(ly Porta) the great abbey gate was built by 
Prior William de Walpol and the octagon, or 
campanile, of the western tower followed. The 
cloisters were put up in 1440, and Bishop West’s 
chapel in 1534, In 1541 the abbey was dis- 
solved by Henry VIII., and the last Prior, 
Robert Stewart, was made the first dean. The 
octagon and choir were repaired in 1754, and 
Sir Christopher Wren rebuilt the north-eastern 
transept in 1699, In 1823 the nave, octagon, lan- 
tern, and transepts were coloured at a great 
cost, and in 1831 a new organ was put into the 
old case. The modern restoration of the cathe- 
dral was commenced in 1845 by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and in 1851, ’58, ’67, and ’70 these works 
were continued. In 1873 the celebration of 
the Bisex-centenary or twelve hundredth anni- 
versary of the monastery took place. 
Lichjield,—The days of the Civil War were 

sad times for this cathedral, which became 
simply the stronghold of a fortress, 

OAs Che When the frantic Brooke 

The fair cathedral spoiled and took ; 

Though, thanks to Heaven and good St. Chad, 

A guerdon meet the spoiler had.” 
Fanatical preachers speedily took possession of 
the pulpit, and encouraged the soldiers in their 
work of destruction under Lord Brooke, the 
fierce zealot who endeavoured to carry out his 
threat to destroy the cathedral ; but happily he 
was shot by Dumb Dyott, who fired from the 
spire of the church. Every tomb was ransacked 
and every monument shattered. The spire was 
so mutilated that it fell, too, carrying much of 
the nave and transept roofs with itin 1643, It 
occupied eight years to restore the fabric, and 
the church was reconsecratedin 1669, In 1860, 
Sir Gilbert Scott took the church in hand and 
completed it. We illustrate the grand west 
front to-day, viewed from the close, and show- 
ing the three spires, For grace of outline and 
harmony of general design, few churches can 
compare with this facade, to which Professor 
Willis assigns the date of 1275. It is 
throughout Early Decorated in style, and 


of fully-developed 
detail of corresponding date. The Ely porch is, 
of course, Later in its mouldings than that at 


consists of a centre, in which the great 
west window is surmounted by a gable, 
and of flanking towers, with octagonal stair 
turrets at the north-west and south-west 
angles, The towers have large pinnacles, from 
between which rise the spires. The whole 
front is divided into three main stages. Inthe 
lowest are three doorways, the arch of the 
central one rising to the top of thestage, A 
rich arcade covers the walls, containing 
statues, all lately restored or re-erected. 
The second stage is sub-divided into three 
rows of arcades, the lowest of which stretches 
across the front, and retains the original 
figures, in spite of the Puritan pikes 
and musketry. The west window divides the 
two upper arcades and rises into the third stage 
between the towers, the cross on the crowning 
gable being level with the parapets below the 
spires. There are windows in this stage to the 
towers, and the rest of the walls is covered with 
rich canopied arcading. The great west window 
of geometrical form was put in by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 1868, the original window having been 
spoiled by the Round head soldiers. The new 
glass, by Clayton and Bell, is a memorial to 
Canon Hutchinson. The broken statues were 
“restored” in Roman cement in 1820-22, 
Although nearly all the mouldings and 
details of the west front were “restored” 
with composition at the same time as the 
statues already referred to, the general out- 
line and design of the arcades and canopies 
have been renovated correctly, and the old 
work deserves careful attention, of course, for 
its beauty, although little of the front, un- 
fortunately, has escaped either mutilation or 
restoration, The two side portals are deeply 
recessed in three orders, with enriched arch 
mouldings. The central portal takes the form 
of a receesed porch ; the inner arch is foliated 
with a rich mass of leafage. The four figures 
on the sides of the portal are Mary Magdalene, 
Mary (the mother of James), St. Peter, and 
St. John, The doors are covered with very rich 
and elaborate ancient-wrought ironwork, re- 
fixed under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott 
on new woodwork, The central spire was 
built by Wren for Bishop Hacket after the 
Reformation. Those flanking the west front 
are contemporary with the facade (1275). 

The following illustrations of- Lichfield Cathedral 
have appeared in our pages :—Plan of precincts (by 
Rev. E, C. Mackenzie Walcot), Noy. 21, 1879); elevation, 
west front, Jan. 15, 1886; view from east (sketched by 


G. H. M, Addison), March 17, 1882 ; the mortuary chapels, 
March 9, 1866 ; andsome mouldings at, Aug, 25, 1871. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, FOREGATE-STREET, 
CHESTER, 


THIS drawing illustrates the building which 
will complete towards the street the improve- 
ments being made on the site known as “ Cross 
Gun Court,” belonging to the Duke of West- 
minster. The archway will give access to the 
block of cottage flats now being erected in the 
rear, in the place of the old cottages formerly 
on the site. The flats consist of thirty tene- 
ments arranged on three stories in height, each 
tenement being approached by a staircase 
common to several tenants. The building now 
illustrated will contain shops with dwelling- 
houses, and will be built of brick and terra- 
cotta, with tiled-roofs. Messrs. Douglas and 
Fordham, of Chester, are the architects, 


CORNER MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD, 


For description see page 36, 
—_—————4—__—_ 


FARLEIGH COURT LODGE—CHIMNEY- 
PIECE AND OVERMANTEL, 


HIS interesting piece of old work is to be 
seen in the Maidstone Museum, in what is 
known as the Farleigh Court Lodge (upper 
room) leading out of the long gallery. The 
date of the overmantel is probably about 1600, 
but it is doubtful if it was to be found in the 
original building, The drawing was exhibted 
at the exhibition of works in wood, recently 
held at the Carpenters’ Hall, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Edwin H. Dance for the loan 


of it, 
| 8 arte - -____- 


The Wesleyans of Salisbury have decided to re- 
seat and make alterations to their chapel at a cost 
of £1,000 to £1,200, and have appointed Mr, Fred. 
Bath, F.R.1.B.A., of Crown Chambers, Salisbury, 
as their architect, 
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PLUMBERS’ FITTINGS AND SANITARY 
APPLIANCES, 


ESSRS. JOHN BOLDING AND SONS, of 
the Grosvenor Works, South Molton- 


street, W., have brought out a very compre- 
hensive catalogue of plumbers’, engineers’, and 


gasfitters’ brasswork and sanitary fittings, that 
will be found a serviceable manual in architects’ 
and builders’ offices. By the aid of a good index, 
anything necessary in this branch of building 
can be instantly referred to and the prices 
found. Thus, take plumbers’ brasswork. We 
have here illustrated and priced every descrip- 
tion of valves and washers and wastes, union- 
joints of every kind and size. The well-known 
valve closets, known as “ Bolding’s,” possess 
all the latest arrangements, The “ Simplex ” 
self-trapping, overflow-valve closet is already 
familiar to our readers, and its construction 
renders the escape of sewer gas into the house 
impossible. One great merit of this closet is 
that the box is small and does not allow of the 
accumulation of foul matter found in larger out- 
let-valve closets. Another of the formsillustrated 
combines a slop receiver and urinal, as well as 
the closet ; there are, besides, eight other sorts 
of Bolding’s valve closet—one without over- 
flow arm, and others showing various modifica- 
tions suggested by experience. The “ Argosy” 
is an arrangement with the trap above floor for 
situations where it is impossible to fix a trap 
under the floor. We especially draw the 
readers’ attention to the earthenware closets 
with Bolding and Sons’ siphon cistern, made 
in one piece of earthenware, with water waste 
preventing flushing cistern. Of these the 
“Dolphin” and “ Kenon” pedestal closets are 
particularly effective and cleanly. The earthen- 


ware pedestal closets show P-trap, right or left 


hand, with flanged outlet ; the enamelled iron 
closets are very suitable for 
hospitals, 


ful and cheap for basements. In connection 


with the closets we note a number of excellent 


after-flush and water-waste preventing cisterns. 
Bolding’s siphon-fiushing cisterns appear to 
have all the merits of this principle of action ; 
some of them are noiseless. The “Siphon” 
after-flush waste-preventing cistern is one of 
the best forms. Numerous other types and 
apparatus are illustrated. 

Wash-up sinks and housemaids’ slop sinks are 
shown, in which Bolding and Sons have intro- 
duced various improvements ; these latter sinks 
are made for corners of rooms, fitted up with 
hinged grates, hot and cold draw-off and flush- 
ing cocks, in slate, enamelled (St. Ann’s), 
grained deal, and mahogany, varying in price 
from a few shillings to several pounds, Lava- 
tories occupy several pages, and show every 
arrangement, from the “Paragon” cabinet 
stand in mahogany or walnut, priced at £16 to 
£20—a useful and ornamental piece of furniture 
to the plain lavatories for offices and barracks. 
For each kind a full specification and prices in 
the different materials are furnished. Baths, 
garden fittings, pumps of great variety and for 
various uses, patent traps and bends, gully 
traps, disconnecting traps of various types— 
amongst which we must note Bolding’s “ Dis- 
connector” for stoneware drains—and other 
appliances are similarly treated and classified. 
Gas-fittings, rain-water goods, ventilating caps 
and terminals are other things included in this 
universal guide and price-book, which will be 
found of everyday use to the architect, 


OT SE 


COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN COTTAGES 
AND VILLAS.* 


R, JAMES W. BOGUE, architect, Edin- 
burgh, has brought out another book on 

“ Cottages and Villas: how to Plan and Build 
Them,” illustrated by thirty-three plates of 
designs, The introductory chapters contain a 
few useful remarks on site and aspect, founda- 
tions, drainage, walls, roofs, arrangement, ex- 
pression, and other matters, The author 
advocates the appointment of an architect as 
the most economical and judicious course—a 
suggestion that might seem rather conflicting 
with the publication of a set of designs, 
especially as the employment of an architect 
means leaving in his hands the whole design 
and supervision of a building ; and, of course, 


* Country and Suburban Cottages and Villas. By 
JAMES W. BOGUE, Architect, Edinburgh, Edinburgh : 
Robert Symon, St, James’s-square. 


schools and 
The “ Kenon” hopper closet is use- 


} converted into one room. 
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Huilding  BSrtelligenee. 


FenTON, Starrs.—The town of Fenton will 
soon have the advantage of a suite of public 
buildings, through the public spirit of Mr, 
W. M. Baker, of Hasfield Court, Gloucestershire, 
who will bear the whole of the cost of the new 
buildings and proposes to let the premises 
required for the public service at a reasonable 
rental. In conjunction with this scheme, 
extensive improvements are being carried on, a 
large square and new streets being in process 
of formation. The square opens out of Church- 
street, the Public Hall forming the eastern side, 
and out of this square, at either end of the 
Public Hall, is a street in process of formation, 
running up to another new street, which lies 
parallel to Church-street, and runs from 
Fountain-square direct to the railway station. 
The buildings in course of erection comprisea 
central block containing magistrates’ court and 
private room, Board and committee rooms, 
clerks’ and surveyor’s offices, and over these a 
public hall, 84ft. long and 42ft. wide. Wings to 
the right and left of main block contain com- 
mittee-room, rate collector’s, and other offices, 
The buildings are to be constructed principally 
of brick, with stone freely used as dressings, 
and surmounting the central block there will 
rise a fléche, rising toa height of 125ft. from 
the ground. The architects are Messrs, R. 
Scrivener and Sons, of Hanley, and the builder 
is Mr, William Collis, of Longton. The contract 


it is expected of an architect that he should be 
able to prepare for a given site and condi- 
tions a better plan and set of eleva- 
tions than can be found in any pub- 
lished book. If the work is intended to 
instruct and enlighten those who are about to 
build their own house, the case is altered. To 
the latter class Mr. Bogue’s handbook is ad- 
dressed, Full description of the designs follow. 
These include designs for labourers’ cottages in 
pairs and rows. The sculleries are rather small 
in one case, and it would have been preferable 
to have placed the pantry as a projection rather 
than to break into the scullery, where so much 
of the labour is done in this class of dwelling. 
Plate VI. shows a single-cottage plan arranged 
in a sensible manner, though we do not like 
the details of chimneys and porch. It would 
have looked more effective to have brought 
down the gable roof on one side over the door- 
way as a protection, and the cost would have 
been the same. The semi-detached cottages are 
certainly more picturesque and satisfactory than 
the straight row ; we certainly never can see 
the advantage to be derived from a row of 
cottages intended for farm overseers, gar- 
deners, and other tenants of this class 
where land is plentiful. The design for 
a detached villa is suggestive and capable 
of improvement in the elevations. We 
scarcely see the need, for instance, of the 
blank gable on the end elevation, nor the use- 
less finials and drops to the gables—features 
adopted in other designs. The next plan is 
objectionable in the proximity of w.c. and 
pantry. Plates XVI, XVIII., XXVI. show 
square types of plans for families of varying 
means, the walls of rubble or brick, with 
dressings of stone. The arrangements combine 
in small compass all the usual offices, The 
detached villa, plates XX. and XXI., has a 
corner inner porch with a peculiarly-shaped 
entrance-hall, obtained by a partition built 
round the octagon-ended bay—a rather waste- 
ful arrangement of space ; a more patent objec- 
tion is the position of kitchen in relation to 
the dining-room, and the distance betweeen it 
and the dining-room door. Nor do we like an 
entrance-hall to communicate with a corridor, 
as in plate 24, Here, too, by a little rearrange- 
ment the store-closet could be turned into a 
useful serving room from the kitchen, whichin 
this and other plans is placed in an undesirable 
position in relation to the dining-room and 
entrance, The plans and elevations are neatly 
printed, and the hints are practical. 
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CHIPS, 


A new highway bridge has just been commenced 
at Appleby ; it will cost about £3,700, and is being 
built from designs by and under the supervision 
of Mr. J. Bintley, the county surveyor of West- 
moreland. 


ceremony of laying the foundation stone ofthe 
new hall took place on Thursday, the 5th inst. 


LEEDS.—Pygmalion House, Boar-lane, Leeds, 
has just been modernised and enlarged under 
the superintendence of Mr, William Bakewell, 
architect, of Leeds, The contract was let in 
March to Messrs, Curtis and Son, and the stone 
piers, with their arches carrying the super- 
incumbent load, together with the flank wall 
in Bank-street, were quickly removed and re- 
placed withiron columns and girders, so that 
within the short space of three weeks the pre- 
mises were opened to the public fcr business. 
The plate-glass frontage, with its polished 


England, Scotland, and Ireland on shields 
fixed at the three corners, and the red and 
white roses in the spandrels, has a total length 
of 90ft. towards Boar-lane and Bank-street, 
and 15ft. in height, On the ground floor the 
warehouse is approached from Boar-lane by 
the grand central entrance, The removal of the 
old stone staircase, which was a serious ob- 
struction to the business and to the lighting of 
the warehouse, the re-arrangement of the 
fittings, and the new grand staircase 6ft. 6in. 
wide, with return flight to the right and left, 
formed of solid American walnut and pitch- 
pine, placed at the end of the warehouse and 
leading to the galleries, all combine to make 
the alterations a success. The total cost of the 
alterations will be about £2,000. 


a A 


The Sleddall Victoria Jubilee Almshouses and 
Mission Church, Kendal, have just been formally 
opened. The donor, Mr. John Sleddall, left nearly 
£30,000 for necessitous inhabitants of the borough 
of Kendal, and about £15,000 has been expended 
in the building and endowment of the almshouses 
and church. There are twelve houses for aged 
couples, and at the end of the block stands a neat 


Miss Margaret Thomas has executed in marble 
a portrait bust of the late Dr. Wilson Fox for the 
Shire Hall of Taunton, in which Miss Thomas’s 
bust of Fielding already occupies a niche. 


Foundation stones of a Wesleyan school chapel 
were laid at Hastleigh, near Southampton, on 
Monday. Mr. Stagg, of Hastleigh, is the con- 
tractor. 


The members of the Caradoc Field Club had an 
excursion on Tuesday week from Church Stretton 
to Rushbury, where a tumulus was inspected, to 
the Church and Castle at Holgate, and to the Harly 
Norman chapel at Heath. 


The foundation-stone of a mission hall, to be 
erected in Mayfields, Westminster-road, Liver- 
pool, and to be called Kirkdale New (Welsh) 
Church, was laid on Saturday. The mission hall 
will consist of a room 47ft. by 25ft., connected 
with which will be two classrooms, which can be 
The internal fittings 
are to be of pitch-pine. The style adopted is Gothic, 
the whole to be carried out in local grey brick, 
with red brickdressings, Messrs. J, and G. Chappell, 
Walton, are the contractors for the work, which 
will be superintended by the architect, Mr. Richard 
Owens, of Westminster-chambers, Liverpcol. 


Captain Seddon Wildebiood, of Alsager, has been 
appointed art master to the School of Art at Crewe, 
which it is proposed to convert into a school of 
National art, under the South Kensington rules. 


Corner stones for the new chancel about to be 
added to Lofthouse Church, Yorkshire, at a cost 
of £1,130, were laid on Saturday. The addition 
will be Harly English in style, and will be carried 
out from designs by Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield. 
The church itself was built fifty years since. 


will accommodate about 100 persons. The designs 
have been made by, and the work carried out under, 


Kendal. 
On the 28th ult. the formal ceremony took place 


recent addition made to the recreation-ground and 
the memorial fountain, being the local jubilee com- 
memoration. 


It was designed by Mr. H. M. Townsend, architect, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. Dickens, 
stonemason, and Mr, Andrew, plumber. 


Coventry, have appointed Messrs. John Giles, 
Gough, and Trollope their architects to carry out 
these schools. 

The plans for the new Wesleyan Chapel, 
Penryn, Cornwall, prepared by Mr. J. W. Troun- 


will be proceeded with forthwith. 


involves an expenditure of about £6,000. The 


little church built in the 13th-century style, which © 


the personal supervision of Mr, Hli Cox, architect, 


of presenting to the city of Peterborough the — 


The fountain is of polished granite, — 
standing on the north side of the recreation-ground. 


The trustees of the Bablake Boys’ School, 


son, Penzance, have been selected, and the work 


brasswork, having the armorial bearings of © 
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gineering Sotes. 


DFORD.—A new foot-bridge, erected for 
nient access to the new public recreation 
ds acquired by the Bedford Corporation 
2 south side of the river, was opened on 
esday last, July llth, by the Marquess of 
tock, The bridge consists of two light- 
1 segmental ribs, 100ft. clear span and 
part, from which is suspended the footway 
is fin, in diameter. The footway is of 
it-concrete laid on corrugated flooring 
| 3in, deep, 12in. pitch, and iin, thick. 
offit of the main ribs is 25ft. above the 
-line at the centre of the river, and that 
ie curved footway 15ft., both springing 
the river bank so as not to impede the 
along the ornamental gardens on the 
side. The main ribs each consist of four 
irons 4in, by 3in. by j,in., braced together 
angle-irons and flat bars 3in, by ,jin, and 
by jin. An ornamental handrailing is 
hed to the suspension rods on each side, 
otal weight of ironwork, including flooring 
3, ornamental posts, bolts, &c., was under 
ons. The engineer for the work is Mr. 
J. Webster, M.Inst.C.E., of 25, Lord-street, 
pool, who also designed the large iron 
fay bridge for the Bedford Corporation, 
1 was opened three years ago, 


XTON AND HiInDLOW RAILWAY.—This 
line is to be forthwith constructed. It 
ye five miles in length. The connection 
ye at the goods junction of the London 
(orth-Western Railway at Buxton Station, 
he rails will be carried over a bridge to be 
ad above the Midland Railway and by 
ct across Spring Gardens to Sylvan Park, 
ligher Buxton it is proposed to build a 
m. The new line will connect with 
low, a station on the High Peak Railway, 
b is a couple of miles from Longnor, a 
et town on the Staffordshire border, The 
ine will be for passenger and goods traffic, 
ve think the London and North-Western 
any will probably continue the line to 
nor and along the valley to Ashbourne. 
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CHIPS. 


Belton Church, Rutland, one of the few 
ning examples of the “three-decker” com- 
pulpit and reading desk has been replaced 
y the past week by a pulpit, reading-desk, 
ctern, all of pitch-pine. The new furniture 
sen constructed by Mr. J. Grocock and Mr. 
Stevenson. 


Souls’ Church, Every-street, Manchester, has 
reopened, after being decorated by Mr. 
en Bennett, of South King-street, in that city. 


additions to St. Thomas’s Church, Mon- 
1, have recently been completed, Mr. F. A. 
ll being the architect, The church is now 
ed throughout by means of one of Shorland’s 
f underground hot-air stoves fixed under the 
, supplied by Mr. G. H. Shorland, of Man- 
r and London. 


Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, J P.; F.R.1.B.A> 
en invited to stand as the Liberal candidate 
e Isle of Wight at the next election. 


} Muckle Cross which has been presented to 
by Mr. M‘Andrew, of Romford, a native of 
shire, was formally handed over to the 
ly of the town council on Tuesday by the 
, The cross is a facsimile of the one pre- 
| to Edinburgh by Mr. Gladstone a few years 
nd has cost over £300. 


J. W. Trounson, Penzance, has been ap- 
id the architect for the new Post Office 
ngs, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


) Longtown town council have just completed 
lations with the North Staffordshire Railway 
any, and have arranged to pay £1,250 to the 
ny in consideration of their replacing, at an 
ited net cost of £2,400, the present obstruc- 
laduct carrying the railway over the end of 
arket square by a single-span girder bridge. 


ders for the addition of a lecture hall, 
d rooms, lavatories, and extensive alterations 
old Liverpool Club premises, Mortlake, were 
ed last week. The lowest was that of Mr, 
of Kingston, £1,117, The new buildings 
resent a front of 42ft. to Worple-road, and 
ford accommodation for 500 members, The 
@ hall is estimated to hold nearly 300, and the 
droom is large enough for three full-sized 
_ The architect is Mr. T. C. Barralet, of 
} Chambers, Richmond. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The committee of the Cam- 
bridge Town Council have awarded the first 
premium of 50 guineas to Mr. G. McDonald, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Arundel-square, London, and the 
second premium of 25 guineas to Mr. Henry G. 
Ladson, M.S.A., of Upper Edmonton, N., for 
the selected designs in the recent open com- 
petition for the enlargement of their Guildhall 
—limit of expenditure, £16,00. 


EDINBURGH.—THE 8.S,C. Libprary.—The 
Council of the Society of Solicitors of the 
Supreme Court, after considering the reports 
and information received from their assessors, 
Messrs. Burnet and Son, have unanimously 
resolved that in their opinion the plan bearing 
the motto “ Wisdom, Health, and Beauty ” is 
entitled to the first place in the competition, 
and that the plans bearing the mottoes 
“ Scottish Seventeenth Century” and “§8.S.C.” 
are entitled, the former to the first and the 
latter to the second premium, The author of 
the plan “Wisdom, Health, and Beauty ” is 
Mr. James B, Dunn, 116, George-street, Edin- 
burgh, the author of the second premiated 
design for the Edinburgh Public Library 
buildings. The second design is by Messrs. 
M‘Arthy and Watson, 137, George-street, and 
the third is by Mr. G, Washington Browne. 
The style of the new library buildings, as 
designed by Mr. Dunn, is a free adaptation of 
the Scottish Baronial with Tudor features, 
The architect has placed the library, reading- 
room, and stores in the topmost and second 
topmost story of the building. The four lower 
stories of the building, which are designed as 
artisans’ dwellings, are quite plain. The upper 
part of the elevation to the Cowgate shows a 
centre portion with lower side wings—the main 
building, which contains the library proper, 
rising to a height of 90ft. above the street. It 
depends for effect partly on the large bays or 
oriels, which help to light the library, and the 
two side wings, and partly on the numerous 
chimneys, which are a feature in the elevation. 
The windows have been corbelled out from the 
wall to the distance of 4ft,, and the chimneys 
have been treated with similar projections, 
The western corner of the building is finished 
off with a small hexagonal tower corbelled out 
from the wall as in the case of the windows. 
The principal rooms will be in the topmost flat. 
These consist of a reading-room, the library, 
and a hall capable of accommodating 200 
persons. The access is from Parliament House, 
and the entrance is in the west corner of the 
building into a large vestibule, facing which, 
and occupying the western wing of the building, 
is the reading-room, measuring 26ft. by 30ft. 
To the east of the reading-room, occupying the 
main part of the building, is the library-room, 
measuring 67ft. by 38ft. It is divided into five 
bays on either side; and the bookcase blocks, 
instead of being furniture merely, are treated 
as part of the architectural design, each block 
being terminated by a wide pilaster towards 
the room, these being connected by a series of 
elliptical arches springing from boldly-designed 
trusses. The room is lighted from the four 
sides, this being attained by the side wings 
being kept low. With regard to the roof- 
lights, the architect proposes a series of double 
windows—an outer and an inner—the inner of 
tinted glass, so as to temper the lighting and 
prevent draughts. At the east end of the 
library are the lavatories and the librarian’s 
room, In the eastern wing is the hall, entered 
from the vestibule by a separate corridor. A 
stair from the vestibule leads to the flat below, 
where there are four consulting-rooms, pro- 
vision for heating, and book stores, which, 
with the library, will accommodate 70,000 
volumes. A fireproof floor separates this flat 
from the model dwellings beneath. The 
drainage from the library portion of the 
building will be entirely separated from that 
of the tenements beneath, so as to decrease the 
number of ventilating pipes. A ventilating 
shaft runs the entire length of the library 
premises, and the vitiated air will be extracted 
by a Boyle’s air-pump ventilator. At night 
Strode’s ventilating sunlights have been pro- 
posed as a help to extracting the vitiated air. 
The estimated cost of carrying out the design 
is £13,000. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—At Friday’s meeting of 
the Wolverhampton Board of Guardians, the 
Cottage Homes Committee, appointed to con- 


sider the question of erecting cottage homes 
for the workhouse children, presented their 
report. It stated that the committee had 
received 17 sets of plans from local and other 
architects. The highest of these set down the 
estimated cost at £40,000, and the lowest put 
it at £13,040. A sub-committee was appointed 
to examine the plans, which made the following 
selection: Mr. G. H. Stanger, estimated cost 
£14,561; Messrs. Cox and Johnson, £13,897; 
Mr, Arkell, £13,248 ; Messrs, Essex and Nicholl, 
£13,800; Mr. Veall, £13,040; and Messrs, 
Fleming and Hdwards, £15,900, Of these the 
committee selected the first three for presenta- 
tion to the Board. They preferred the plans 
of Mr. G, H. Stanger, and advised their adoption. 
Mr, T. D. Greensill announced that next week 
he would propose the acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. ‘The Board would 
then be supplied with the observations of the 
three architects, and the report of their adviser, 
Mr, Beck, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH XZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE,— 
No fewer than 570 persons took part on Satur- 
day in the ninth annual excursion of this 
Institute, which had as its destination Worcester 
and Holt Fleet. A special train conveyed the 
party from Birmingham, and on reaching 
Worcester the Rey. Canon Creighton conducted 
the visitors through the cathedral. The party 
then embarked on steamers, and started fora 
trip up the Severn to Holt Fleet. At seven 
o’clock a party of sixty, led by Mr. Oliver and 
Mr, Twigg, started to walk through the charm- 
ing district of Ombersley and Westwood Park 
to Droitwich, where the return train picked 
them up. The remainder of the party, after 
lingering another half-hour at Holt Fleet, re- 
turned to Worcester by the steamers in time to 
catch the train, 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScIENCE, AND ART,—The fifth annual report 
of this Institute states that the prizes for the 
past session have been awarded by the referees, 
Messrs. James G, Orchard and John Kennedy, 
as follows:—Drawing of Doorway, Dryburgh 
Abbey, James Burnett, 104, Commercial-street, 
Dundee ; Etching, “Church of St, Maclou, 
Rouen,” R. D. Winter, 26, Overgate, Dundee ; 
Photographs of Buildings, “Modern Buildings 
of Dundee,’ Alexander Wilson, 36, Nethergate, 
Dundee ; Modelled Capital, James M. Sheriff, 
36, Ronald-street, Glasgow; and paper on 
“ Building Mortar and Cement,” J.T. Maclaren, 
Ferrybank, Cupar Fife. The following gentle- 
men have been elected as office-bearers for 
session 1888-9 :—President, Thomas Saunders 
Robertson, architect ; vice-president, Charles 
Ower, A.M.1.C.E.; ordinary members of council, 
Alexander Hutcheson, F.S.A., architect, and 
Wm. Mackison, F.R.1.B.A., burgh engineer ; 
associate members of council, Robert Smith, 
solicitor, William Stephenson, builder ; honorary 
secretary, Leslie Ower, architect, 104, Com- 
mercial-street, Dundee ; honorary treasurer, 
J. J. Henderson, architect, 8, Bank-street, 
Dundee; auditors, G. A, Harris and James 
Bruce, architects. 


MANCHESTER.—On Saturday last the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Architectural Asso- 
ciation had an excursion to South Wingfield 
Manor House, Derbyshire. On arriving at 
Matlock Bath the party were taken in a 
waggonette across the hills, a distance of seven 
miles, to Wingfield. This once splendid man- 
sion is situated on a hill, and a grand view of 
the surrounding country of Derbyshire is com- 
manded from the high tower. The building is 
supposed to have been erected by Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VI., and the 
arms of the Cromwell family occur on the 
battlements of the hall porch. The building is 
now a mere ruin, but has still some interesting 
detail left, and the arrangement of various 
apartments can pretty nearly be made out, the 
outer court being, no doubt, a farmyard, but 
the farm buildings are nearly all destroyed. In 
the inner court the buildings are more perfect, 
especially the hall withits porch. At one end 
of the hall is a fine bay window, the tracery of 
which is all complete, as well as the richly- 
panelled stone ceiling over bay. At the other 
end of hall are placed the offices and kitchens, 
Over the offices was no doubt the chapel, 
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though it is now called the “ State apartment.” 
The traceried window in this part is, most 
certainly, the richest in the house, with a 
good crocketed hood-mould. Under the hall 
isa range of vaulted cellars, which is called 
the “Crypt,” but is really the wine-cellars, 
In the centre of each bay of the vault is a 
round, flat boss, with a wheel-like panelling 
encircling same, The ribs are massive, and 
the central pillars short and thick, with plain 
imposts, On the western side of the inner 
court are remains of a range of Hlizabethan 
buildings, in which Mary, Queen of Scots, 
is said to have been imprisoned. The mem- 
bers of the Association found ample material 
for making measured drawings and water- 
colour sketches of various parts, 


SouTtH WALES SKETCHING CLUB.—The 
members of the South Wales Sketching Club 
and Art Society held a meeting on Tuesday 
week at their rooms, at 8, Working-street, Car- 
diff, Mr. T, H. Thomas, R.C.A., presiding. The 
hon. secretary (Mr. J. A. Sant) reported that a 
number of sketching groups had been held 
during the past few weeks, and that several 
meetings for drawing from models had taken 
place. Mr. Edwin Seward, the vice-chairman, 
informed the meeting that Lord Windsor, pre- 
sident of the society, had invited the members 
to St. Fagan’s Castle, when an address will be 
delivered by Mr. W. Severn. Arrangements 
for holding a public exhibition at Cardiff in 
September were then discussed, and referred to 
a committee to report thereon. 


OO 


CHIPS. 


A museum of Biblical antiquities has been 
formed in the office of the Church of England 
Sunday Schools Institute in Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet- 
ee H.C., which is open free to the public every 

ay. 


At Trinity Congregational Church, Reading, 
which has recently been enlarged and improved, 
the first section of a scheme for fitting the 
windows with staincd glass has been completed. 
Four of the six aisle windows and the large triplet 
windows have been filled, the subjects being :— 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” “The Sermon on 
the Mount,” “ Christ Blessing the Children,” “The 
Crucifixion,” and “The Resurrection.” 


On Saturday Mr.S. H. Terry attended the Public- 
buildings, Soho-road, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the proposal ot the Handsworth local board 
to borrow £5,000 for blue brick paving, asphalte, 
kerbing, and other street improvements and for the 
purchase of a steam roller. 


i; A new theatre has been erected at Nelson, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
Robert Boyle and Son’s latest improved patent 
self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 


At Bury St. Edmunds Assizes, before Baron 
Pollock on Wednesday, an action was brought 
against Mr. W. Salmond, town clerk, for an alleged 
illegal acceptance of 500 guineas beyond his regular 
salary and allowances, in payment for services said 
to be outside his agreed duties, in connection with 
the new sewerage works. The judge held that 
the Corporation had a right-to make the payment, 
and gave judgment for the defendant with costs, 
but stayed execution to allow of an appeal. 


Mr. Thomas C. Coulthurst, for the past nine 
years borough Surveyor of Derby, and previously 
an architect in practice at Barrow-in-Furness, died 
last week of paralysis at an advanced age. The 
funeral took place on Wednesday last, and was 
attended by the Mayor and Corporation, and the 
official representatives of the Freemasons and 
other bodies, and numerous private friends. 


The new dispensary at Castle Green, Bristol, 
was opened on Tuesday. It has been built from 
designs by Mr. W. V. Gough, of Bridge-street, 
Bristol, and is faced with salmon-coloured bricks 
with buff terracotta dressings. The building is 
entirely heated by gas stoves on a new system 
which warmsand ventilates at the same time. The 
contractor for the work has been Mr, C. A. Hayes, 
Commercial-road; and the stained glass was sup- 
plied by Messrs. Bell and Son, of College Green, 
Bristol. The dispensary was illustrated in the 
BUILDING NEWS for Jan, 28, 1887. 


Operations have now commenced at Manchester 
Cathedral, under the direction of the cathedral 
architect (Mr. J.S. Crowther), for arcading what 
is known as _Brown’s Chapel—forming the south- 
west side of the nave. The work will be completed 
by the beginning of September. The Gordon 
memorial window in the Ducie Chapel, on the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the KHditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE HDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 

NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLL., 
XLIV., XLV., XLVL, XLVII., XLVIIZ., XLIX., L., LI., 
LII., and LIII. may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; 
all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. Most of the 
back numbers of former volumes are, however, to be 
had singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers 
to complete volume just ended should order at once, ag 
many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 

Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—G. T. H—H. and R.—C. and Co.—A. W.— 
K. and Co.—H. 8. R. and Co.—A. EH. Co.—B. S. and Co. 
—D. and H. W. W.—H. M. and Son.—W. H. H. 


W.C.B. (Although it is desirable that offsets should be 
less than, or seldom exceed, a chain, in practice it is 
sometimes impossible to follow the precept. Some 
surveyors say 50 links is long enough.) 


Correspondence, 
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STRAINS, 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEws. 


S1r,—In the article upon this subject which 
appeared in your issue of the 6th inst, half of 
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north side of the nave, will be placed there before} Fig. 6 was, by some mishap, omitted. It con- 


the meeting of the Church Congress. 


sisted of a sketch of a girder with funicular 


JuLy 13, 1888. 


polygon, to which the polar diagram (which 
was printed) was reciprocal, line 1 being 
parallel to line 1 on the diagram ; line 2 to ie] 
2,and so on, As either half of the diagram’ 
would be utterly unintelligible without the 
other, and as in future articles this simple, 
method of ascertaining the reactions of supports 
will be much used, I should esteem it a favour 
if you would insert this correction in your next 
issue.—I am, &c., G. A. T., MIDDLEFON, | 


ARCHITECTURAL WELSHERS. 


S1r,—The following letter is, I think, worth 
publishing, I have, of course, declined the 
assistance of the Welshman.—I am, &c., 

C, P. Ei 
[COPY.] 


SIR,—There is a large competitive meeting held in 
Wales once a year, in which prizes for various subjects 
are offered. Among the list this year I find a prize of £5 
is offered for the best interior isometrical view of an 
entranze hall with staircase, the selected design to be the 
property of the committee. The subject is limited to 
Welshmen. ; 

If you would care to compete I would take it in my own 
name, providing you give me £1 out of the £5 if success. | 
ful. This can easily be done. 

The drawing has to bein hand by the 21st of this month, 
Kindly let me hear as early as you can.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, 


PORTLAND STONE AND BATH STONE, 


Srr,—In your “ Wayside Notes” contained in 
your issue of 6th inst. I venture to think you 
have rather strained your remarks in you 
endeavour to make amends to the Bath stone 
firms for your remarks in your leader of 22nd 
ult., by stating Bath stone “is without a rival 
as a constructional material,” and it might 
probably be therefore a detriment to Portlans 
stone, which claims to be, and, I think, is 
“ without a rival.” 

You cite two important and fine buildings 
(the latter of which I admired, and alluded tc 
the weathering of the stone only recently) built 
twenty and thirty years since respectively ; but 
cannot we (Portland stone merchants) produc 
evidence in the shape of fine buildings of tw 
and three centuries’ standing, and which wil 
evidently still withstand the test of many cen 
turies to come? 

Trusting you will kindly rectify this in you 
next,—I am, &e., 

Isle of Portland. F, J. BARNES. 


[We had no intention of reflecting on thi — 
merits of Portland stone or any other building 
material, and hope all stone merchants’ good) — 
are not so soft as their sensibilities seem tc 
be. Our expression, “without a rival,’ mus 
of course be read with the context. There ar 
some uses for which lath-and-plaster “is with, 
out a rival”; but no one would pronouncei 
generally the superior of stone. Our note las 
week was simply intended to remove any un ~ 
fair impression it seemed to us, on reading ou ~ 
own words in print, might have been left 0) 
the mind of any reader, and not in any way t 
reflect on or raise comparisons with any othe 
material.—ED. | 


= ¢ = ¢-§ —______ 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone o 


'| new schools for the parish of St. Bartholomew th 


Great, West Smithfield, was performed on Frida 
afternoon by the Duchess of Albany. The ne} 
building is intended to provide accommodation fo 
120 boys, 100 girls, and 100 infants, in addition t 
night-schools and evening classes for the poor 0 
habitants of the parish, and the estimated cost] 
£2,160. Mr. Aston Webb is the architect. Th 
site is the vacant land south of the building whic 
up to the time of Henry VIII. formed the Lad — 
chapel of the Priory Church, and was possibly th 
burial-ground of the Canons. It was purchasedi — 
1884 by the Restoration Committee. The boy! 
school is at present held in the north triforium ¢ 
the church, and the girls’ school in an adjoinin 
building, both of which have been pronounce 
by the Government inspectors unsuitable for th 
purpose. 


The fourteenth annual conference of the Sanita 
Association of Scotland was held in the Corpcr 
tion Galleries, Glasgow, on Thursday and Frida 
last, with a large attendance of members. VD 
John C. M‘Vail, medical officer of health fc 
Kilmarnock, president of the Association, devote — 
his address to a discussion of the methods ¢ 
preventive medicine. il 


The corporation of Liverpool voted last wet 
100 guineas to Mr. T. Shelmerdine, the corpor 
tion surveyor, and 60 guineas to Mr, Dunscom! 
civil engineer, for their services in connect! — 
with the inspection of the theatres. 


Juty 138, 1888. 
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Jorterconumunication, 


——+$+— 
QUESTIONS. 


[9682.J—Strains in Floors.—How do youcalculate 
the strength of a floor formed by several layers of boards 
nailed one on the top of the other—the first layer to be 
nailed at an angle of 45° to the joists, the second at right 
angles to the first, and the third at right angles to the 
joists? In the following figure, what would be the 


breaking weight at the weakest point, and what formula 
would it be worked by ?—X. Y. Z. 


(9683.]—Rusty Stove.—Can any reader inform me 
what to put in a stove in a chapel to keep rustoff ina 
damp situation ?—W. WATTERS SOUTHERN. 


[9684.|—Free Public Library.—Would some kind 
reader inform a student where a good free library can be 
seen, or where one is illustrated, or whether any books on 
them are published? Any information regarding fittings 
would be useful.—_M, WEBB. 

(9685.]— Quality of Doors Fixed. —A joiner 
having fixed in doors to a new house agreed to be of a 
certain size, finds, on coming to hang same, that they are 
too narrow for the frames, consequently fixes slips 3i1. to 
lin. broad along same to make up size of doora to suit 
openings, and considers this workmanlike, but the pro- 

prietor does not, Is the latter justified in refusing same 
and asking that new ones be supplied as substitutes, or 
an allowance made if first fixed are allowed to remain ?— 
FAIRATION, 


[9686.]}—Tall Chimney Shaft.—In a tall chimney 
we are building some of the rings of brickwork are speci- 
fied to be in cement instead of mortar. What advantage 
is there in this? I notice in Bancroft’s practical treatise 

on “Tall Chimney Construction,” there is an example of 
a waterworks shaft similarly constructed with cement 
rings at intervals; but the author does not give any 

opinion as to the advisability of so building.—Don, 


REPLIES. 
_ [9676.]—Dry Rot or What?—Certainly you are 
confronted with dry rot, and nothing else ; but don't be in 
a hurry to adopt the wholesale clearing-out process so 
. strongly advocated by many men. I believe dry rot ina 
_ piece of timber can be as effectually killed as any disease 
which takes hold of the human frame. Be lavish with 
/ your ventilation,and do not rest content until you are 
satisfied by experiment that a current of air is passing 
under every part of the floor. Without this, any amount 
| of cutting away will be in vain, whileif this be ensured I 
' feel confident that only that woodwork need be removed 
, which is so far decayed as to be unfit for its purpose, In 
support of this opinion, I would refer “J. H.” to my 
letter on the subject in the “ B. N.” of the 9th of March 
‘last, and I should be pleased to show him what was done 
‘in the instance mentioned therein.—ARTHUR CROW, 35, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


oa ¢ —_____ 


CHIPS. 


A mansion which has been in progress at 
‘Coombe, near Shaftesbury, since the spring of 
, 1885, has just been completed. The house is built 
of green sandstone, and is fitted up through- 
out the main wing with high-class joinery of oak 
and teak. A massive oaken staircase with carved 
_ balustrade and newels adorns the great hall. The 
house is heated throughout by hot water, and 
,lighted by the Electric Light Company. Mr. E. 
, Lowry Whyte, of 31, Charing-cross, is the archi- 
tect, and the contractor was Mr. W. Dart, Crediton, 
‘Devon, who performed the work to such satis- 
faction that the owner, Mr. Mark Hanbury 
,Beaufoy, presented him, on its completion, with a 
‘massive silver punch-bowl with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, Although the cost of this mansion and 
stables has been nearly £20,000, no clerk of works 
has been employed throughout, the duties being 
respectively fulfilled by Mr. W. J. Dart for the 
‘house, and Mr, 8. B. Francis has been Mr. Dart’s 
‘representative for the erection of the stables, 


One of the smallest Devonshire parish churches, 
at Horwood, N. Devon, is to be restored from 
‘designs of Messrs. Hayward and Son, architects, 
‘Exeter. Mr. W. Dart, Crediton, is intrusted with 
“s work, 
, On Friday a Local Government Board inquiry 
.was held at the Town Hall, Margate, before Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, local Government board inspector, 
relative to an application by the town council to 
borrow £10,000 for the Dane Waterworks, and 
(2716 for works of street improvement, 


| 
| 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


SANDBACH.—Mr. S. J. Smith, an inspector 
under the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at Sandbach on Wednesday week, respect- 
ing applications made by the Sandbach Local 
Board for sanction to borrow £7,500 for works of 
water supply, and £4,000 for building a market 
house. Mr. Bowers, architect, produced and ex- 
plained the plans for the market house, and said 
£4,000 would cover all the proposed expenditure. 
There was no opposition. The chairman of the 
Board explained the water scheme and the pro- 
posal to build pumping works at Taxmere, about a 
mile from the town. The estimated cost of that 
scheme, devised by Mr. Wyatt, C.E., was £7,500. 


THIRLMERE WATERWORKS.—The members of 
the Manchester City Council visited Thirlmere and 
a portion of the line of aqueduct on Thursday and 
Frid:y. The present area of Thirlmere is 328} 
acres. If it is raised 50ft.,as sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, the area will be increased to 793 acres, and 
the capacity to 8,130,686,693 gallons. It is, how- 
ever, in contemplation at present to raise the level 
only 30ft. In the pipe-laying there is 13} miles of 
tunnelling, 37 miles of cut-and-cover, and 44 miles 
of siphon pipes, the total length from Thirlmere 
to Prestwich being 953 miles. At Straining Well, 
the commencement of Dunmail Raise tunnel, ex- 
planations of the work were given, after which the 
shaft at Wythburn was inspected, and the south 
end of Danmail Raise tunnel. On Friday the 
party left Grasmere for White Moss, and examined 
the work there. After the inspection of Nab Scar 
tunnel and the cut-and-cover portion of the 
aqueduct in Rydal Park, the drive being continued 
to Moor Howe tunnel, Troutbeck, examining the 
line of siphon pipes which cross the valley. After 
this the south end of Moor Howe tunnel was 
inspected, and the drive taken forward to Kendal, 
where the inspection ended. Contract No. 4, 
which will bring the aqueduct nearly as far south 
as Lancaster, will be let this month. The tunnel- 
ling on this section will be about a mile and three- 
fifths; the rest of the work will be “ cut-and- 
cover.” The section begins at a point three miles 
east of Milnthorpestation, and terminates three and 
a-half miles to the south-east of Lancaster, 


OE  ___—_ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


EXETER.—A strong feeling having been mani- 
fested that a memorial of some kind should be 
placed in the Exeter Cemetery to mark the graves 
of the 200 victims of the theatre fire, the Fire 
Relief Committee recently advertised for designs 
and tenders from sculptors and statuaries for a 
suitable monument. At their meeting on Friday 
evening, the recommendation of their subcom- 
mittee that the design of Mr. Harry Hems, sculp- 
tor, of Exeter, be accepted was adopted. Mr. 
Hems’s design consists of a monolith of black 
Ballinasloe marble, 14}ft. high, upon a plain base 
of grey Devonshire granite. The form assumed is 
that of a plain Celtic cross, and upon the circle 
that occurs at the junction of the arms and shaft 
of the cross will be carved in raised letters on one 
side “ In memoriam,” and on the reverse, “ 5th 
September, A.D. 1887.” The cross will be placed 
on the spot where the unidentified remains are 
buried. 


<—=— -#___—__ 


New waterworks were inaugurated at Howden 
in the Hast Riding on Monday week. Mr, Fair- 
bank, of Driffield, is the engineer, and the con- 
tractors have been as follows :—Well and boring, 
Mr. J. Villers, Beverley ; pipes, laying, and soften- 
ing machinery, Mr. T. Bell, Market Weighton; 
pumping machinery, Messrs. Haley Brothers, 
Bramley, near Leeds. 


The foundation-stone of the new workhouse for 
Gateshead was laid on Tuesday. The building, 
which will cost between £46,000 and £47,000, is 
being erected by Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle, 
from plans by Messrs. J. H. Morton, of South 
Shields, W. L. Newcombe, of Newcastle, and W. 
H. Knowles, of Gateshead. Mr. Caris is the clerk 
of works. Accommodation will be provided for a 
thousand inmates. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Monkton Wyld, now 
possesses a complete rood. The chancel screen has 
been entirely transformed by the addition of 
images and cresting on the beam, together with 
enrichments to the tracery and panels below. The 
rood rises to the height of about 8ft. above the 
doorway in the centre of the screen from a band of 
travery which connects the pedestals for SS. Mary 
and John. Beyond these are kneeling figures of 
angels, vested as acolytes, and bearing rich candle- 
sticks of gilt copper; while the extremities of the 
beam are occupied by six winged seraphim. The 
architects were Messrs. H. A. Hudson and F. Q, 
Eden, and the makers Messrs. Luscombe, of Exeter. 


Messrs. Robertson and Putley, of Long Acre, 
surveyors, have dissolved partuership, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLICIT COMMISSIONS AT GASWORKS.— 
Samuel Hunter, who was manager of the Salford 
Corporation Gasworks, pleaded guilty at the Central 
Criminal Court in March to charges of perjury and 
embezzlement. He had defrauded his employers 
in connection with contracts for the purchase of 
coal by secretly accepting commissions from the 
contractors. He had also brought an action for 
libel against Mr. Ellis Lever, who made known his 
misconduct and defalcations. Mr. Justice Hawkins 
sentenced him on Friday to five years’ penal 
servitude for perjury, and to concurrent terms of 
one year’s imprisonment on two other charges, the 
sentences to date from March last. 


THE CONDITION OF GLOUCESTER CATHE- 
DRAL.—Mr. Justice Chitty delivered judgment in 
reference to an application by the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester for a grant of £1000 for 
repairs to the cathedral out of a trust fund known 
as the Wharneford Heclesiastical Charity. It 
appeared that the fund was established in 1855 for 
the repair of churches in the ancient diocese of 
Gloucester, and consisted of some £30,000. In 
consequence of the depreciation of land from 
agricultural depression, the income of the chapter 
had been reduced by 40 per cent., and whilst every 
day the repairs of the cathedral were becoming 
more and more urgent, the chapter’s position to 
provide for them was becoming worse and worse. 
There was an urgent need for immediate outlay, 
as portions of the cathedral were, according to the 
architect's report, positively perishing. The Dean 
and Chapter under the circumstances applied to 
the petitioners for a grant of £1,000, to be chiefly 
expended on structural repairs, but in some small 
part in providing seats for the poor. Mr. Justice 
Chitty said that he was unable to advise the 
petitioners that the grant asked for would fall 
within the scope of their trust. It was impossible 
to suppose anything else except that the foundress 
of the charity had intentionally excluded the 
cathedral from her benefits. But on the other 
hand, had the foundress been able to foresee in 1855 
the state of things in 1888, she would have said 
“the cathedral, of course, is of all other churches 
that which I most care for,’’ and would have 
expressly comprised it in the trust. 


———————9—e—¢—_ _—__ 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE FADING OF WATER COLOURS. — In 
answer to Sir A. Borthwick, Mr. Jackson said, on 
Monday night: The Committee of Artists have ex- 
pressed their opinion on the report of the scientific 
investigation into the action of light on water- 
colours by Dr. Russell and Captain Abney. The 
report, with the opinion of the Committee of 
Artists, has been laid on the table of the House, 
and will, I hope, be in the hands of members in a 
few days. No special precautions—other than 
those which are always used—have been taken to 
protect these drawings pending the result of the 
inquiry. 

———¢ aa 


CHIPS. 


The memorial statue of thelate Bishop Moberley 
in the Lady Chapel of Salisbury Cathedral was 
unveiled on Monday. The figure, which is of 
white alabaster, is in a recumbent position, the 
hands in an attitude of prayer, and the pastoral 
staff is at the side. At the head and feet are 
figures of angels in a kneeling position, and above 
are four alabaster medallions representing events 
in the life of the deceased prelate. 


Strawberry Hill Estate, which, in consequence 
of the death of Baron de Stern, has again come 
into the market, failed to attract a purchaser at 
Wednesday’s sale, the highest bid being £15,000, 
whereas the reserve was about fiva times that 
amount. The collection of art furniture, pictures, 
and ornaments will shortly be sold on the 
premises. 


By the will of the late Hugh Robert Rump a 
sum of over £2,000 has been left to the parish 
church of Wells-next-the-Sea, which was struck 
by lightning and almost burned to the ground on 
August 3, 1879, and has since been restored from 
plans by Mr. Herbert J. Green, of Norwich. The 
will directs that the money snall be expended in 
the providing and fixing a peal of eight bells, a 
new organ, new oak benches, dc. 


A Committee of the House of Lords passed on 
Tuesday the Bill promoted by the London Tram- 
ways Company, which authorises that company to 
extend their system from Clapham to Tooting, 
The proposed tramway will be a double line 
throughout. 


The first sod of the Victoria Infirmary at Laing- 
side, Glasgow, was cut on Friday last. The in- 
firmary will adjoin the Langside Hstablished 
Chureh, and will cost about £50,000. Messrs. 
Campbell, Douglas, and Sellars, of Edinburgh, are 
the architects, 
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THE annual report of the director of the 
National Gallery to the Treasury for the year 
1887 states that six pictures were purchased 
during that period—viz., ‘The Holy Family,” 
by Marcello Venusti, purchased out of the 
Lewis Fund ; “The Blood of the Redeemer,” 
by Giovanni Bellini, and “ A Muse Inspiring a 
Court Poet” (7), by Dosso Dossi, purchased out 
of the Walker Bequest ; portrait of a girl, by 
Domenico del Ghirlandajo ; portrait of a man, 
by Sir Antonio Mor; and portrait ofa man, by 
Heinrich Aldegrever, purchased out of the 
Walker Bequest. The bequests and donations 
to the Gallery, eight in number, included “A 
Distinguished Menber of the Humane Society,” 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, bequeathed by Mr. 
Newman Smith; ‘Portrait of Sir Samuel 
Romilly,” by Sir T, Lawrence, bequeathed by 
Mr. Charles Romilly ; “ Titania and Bottom,” 
by Henry Fuseli, R.A., presented by Miss Julia 
Carrick Moore; and “View of the house in 
which the artist was born,” by John Constable, 
R.A., presented by Miss Isabel Constable. The 
trustees and director urge on the Government 
the advisability of further extension of the 
building. The trustees and director have re- 
newed their application to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, urging them 
to reconsider the question of restoring the 
annual Parliamentary grant for the purchase 
of pictures (suspended since 1885), and suggest- 
ing that at least the yearly sum paid by the 
public for admission on students’ days (esti- 
mated at £1,200), as well as the profits derived 
from the sale of catalogues, might be placed at 
the disposal of the trustees for this purpose. 
Their lordships were unable to accede to this 
request ; but they sanctioned an advance of 
£2,000 for the purchase of pictures in 1887-88, 
should an opportunity occur of expending that 
sum with advantage to the Gallery. 


THE pressure of public opinion evoked by Sir 
William Gregory’s recent letter appears, how- 
ever, to have induced the Lords of the Treasury 
to relax the purse-strings a little during the past 
week, for several valuable additions, chiefly 
portraits, to the National collections have been 
acquired at prices which will not be regarded as 
extravagant. For the National Gallery has 
been purchased, at the Quiddenham House 
Sale, Reynolds’s portrait of Lady Anne Lennox, 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, and 
wife of William, second Earl of Albe- 
marle—the work eulogised for its quality 
and preservation, by Leslie, in his “Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” The National 
Portrait Gallery at Bethnal-green has obtained 
from the collection of Earl Hardwicke a 
portrait of Lord Justice Parker, afterwards 
Lord Macclesfield, by Kneller ; another repre- 
senting the interior of the Court of Chancery 
in that Lord Chancellor’s time, and crowded 
with portraits of the most distinguished advo- 
cates of that day; and a third of Charles 
Montague, first Earl Halifax. The Trustees of 
the Irish National Gallery at Dublin have re- 
ceived a portrait of John, first Earl of Clare, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland at the time of the 
Union. 


THE Works Committee have reported to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in compliance 
with a resolution of the Board of the 6th inst., 
that Mr. E. Stimson, Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr. 
Matthew Miles, auctioneers employed by the 
Board, having admitted that they have given 
money to officers of the Board, in connection 
with the Board’s work, the Committee have 
withdrawn from the hands of Mr, Stimson and 
Mr. Reid instructions which had recently been 
given to them to submit to auction properties 
belonging to the Board, and have decided that 
none of the three auctioneers above named 
shall be again employed on behalf of the Board. 
The report will be considered by the Board 
to-day (Friday), 


A SPECIAL Committee of the London School 
Board, which has been making some in- 
quiries into the condition of their buildings 
and works, have submitted the following reso- 
lution for adoption by the Board: “That in the 
opinion of the Board the late architect of the 
Board is responsible for the absence of proper 
foundations at the Broad-street School, Ratcliff 
(Tower Hamlets), and that he be called upon 
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to make good the loss arising therefrom,” The 
report states that whereas the contract depth 
of the foundations was l0ft., the depth paid 
for was 12ft. 8in., 11ft, 9in., and 15ft. Gin. 
respectively of foundations, which on examina- 
tion prove to be 7ft. 4in., 7ft. 3in., and 9ft. Yin. 
The condition of the school in Queen’s Head- 
street, Islington, isalso reported to be far from 
satisfactory. 


THE Society of Architects have voted a 
donation of five guineas to the Draughtsman’s 
Provident Society, and also promised that if 
draughtsmen support this institution they will 
give it further liberalhelp, Mr. Walter Emden 
has likewise promised a donation of £10, and 
an annual subscription of £5 for the next five 
years. We are told that the promoters of the 
Society have had a hard struggle in overcoming 
the initial difficulties of the undertaking, but 
matters have assumed a brighter aspect, and 
the Society is now on a firm basis. They pro- 
pose to form an out-of-work fund and register, 
in addition to the other benefits, 


THE new public park which is being laid out 
at Smethwick for the use of the inhabitants is 
rapidly approaching completion, and it will 
be ready for opening towards the middle of 
August. The park, which will be named 
“Victoria Park,’ occupies a situation lying 
between Bearwood Hill and the Six Ways and 
Oape Hill portions of the parish. The local 
board purchased 354 acres of land formerly 
known as the Pool Farm estate, having an ex- 
tensive frontage to Bearwood Hill, at a cost of 
£7,000. In addition to this, the laying-out of 
the grounds will entail an additional expendi- 
ture of £3,000, bringing up the total estimated 
cost of the park to £10,000. The whole of the 
arrangements have been made by the surveyor 
to the local board, Mr. J.C. Stuart. A boating- 
pool will be constructed, covering an area of 
about two and a half acres. About three acres 
of shrubberies will be distributed over the 
grounds, which will be supplied by Messrs. 
Fisher, Son, and Sibbray, of Sheffield. A belt 
of trees and plants of various kinds will be 
placed round the park, thereby secluding it 
altogether from outside view. The means of 
ingress and egress are numerous. 
value of twenty guineas have been presented 
by Messrs, H. Doulton and Co, 


THE Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, anxious to ensure the safety of what- 
ever relics of a past age may be discovered in 
the course of the Ship Canal excavations, have 
caused a circular to be printed for distribution 
among the men, giving illustrations of arrow- 
heads, stone hammers, axes, &c. They request 
that anyone discovering stone or bronze imple- 
ments of this description, ancient pottery, or 
old coins, or who may make any other dis- 
coveries bearing on the ancient inhabitants of 
the district, will bring them before the notice 
of the society, and communicate with Mr. HE. 
Leader Williams, C.E., or the society’s hon, 
secretary, Mr. G. C. Yates, of Manchester. 
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CHIPS. 


The Salford town council has passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of opening the free libraries on 
Sundays by 25 votes to 12. A committee had 
already reported in its favour by eight votes to six, 
and when a poll was taken a considerable majority 
of the ratepayers took the same view. The 
decision of the council was, therefore, a foregone 
conclusion. 


A large clock has just been erected on the 
church tower at Baconsthorpe, Norfolk, by John 
Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
which is fitted with all the improvements intro- 
duced by this firm. Ithas one face 5ft. across, and 
strikes the hours. 


The foundation-stone of anew Free Church at 
West Knockbain was laid on Friday. The church, 
which will be seated for 500 persons, is designed 
in the Early English style, and is expected to cost 
£1,200. 


The Dean of Westminster writes to inform 
American visitors to the Abbey that the monu- 
ment to Viscount Howe, “slain on the march to 
Ticonderaga ”’ in 1758, which was erected by a vote 
of the Province of Massachusetts in the year fol- 
lowing, has been removed from the window in the 
south aisle of the nave, where its inscription was 
to most eyes undecipherable, and placed on the 
floor, immediately behind the monument to Fox 
and just within the belfry. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEE 


SATURDAY (TO-MORROW).—Architectural Associati, 
Visit to Layer Marney. Train fr\ 
Liverpool-street station, 8.50 a.m. } 

Municipal Surveyors’ Association. T) 
by steamboat from Temple Pier lla, 
to inspect the Tower Bridge and n) 
Onutfall Works at Barking. 

WEDNESDAY.—Cyprus Exploration Fund. Public me, 
ing in rooms of Society of Antiquari 
Burlington House. Paper on “1, 
Excavation of the Temple of Aphrod: 
at Paphos,” by E. Gardner. , 

THURSDAY,.—Society of Architects. Visit to the Lond 
and Southwark Subway, 1 p.m. 

SATURDAY.—Glasgow Architectural Association, Aft 
ues Visit to Bothwell and Neighbo. 

ood, 

—— OS 


The memorial to the late Colonel Kinge-Harm: 
tne first Parliamentary representative of the I, 
of Thanet, will take the shape of a statue, thi 
times life-size, to be erected in a prominent po 
tion in Margate. 


Princess Beatrice laid on Tuesday the memor 
stone of new almshouses at Greenwich. They w 
replace a group of buildings built in 1809 to co 
memorate the jubilee of George III., and are. 
be erected from plans by Mr. T. W. Dinwiddy. 


At the last meeting of the Pudsey local boa 
Mr. Nelson, Leeds and Fulneck, was appoint 
architect for the proposed public park 
Church-lane, and instructed to prepare plans f 
lodge and boundary-walls. 
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Holloway’s Pills.—The Great Need.—The blc 
isthe life, and on its purity depends our health. These P 
thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from all contaminations, and 
that power strengthen and invigorate the whole system, health 
stimulate sluggish organs,and establish order of circulation a 
secretion throughout every part of the body. 

Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse az 

FINE SILVER SAND.—Is perfectly free from impurity, and { 

best and cheapest in the market. All qualities in stock, for ey) 

purpose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nurs 

re All pure grit !—Apply to GHORGE GARSIDE, Jw 
eighton Buzzard. 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISY 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROORKS, | 
TILE and Q@LASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—THADDE 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, B.C. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Sto 
from these Quarries is known) 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is ¢ 
very crystalline nature, and » 
doub ay. one of the most dura) 
Stones in nd, 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of t 
same orystalline nature as 
Chelynch Stone, but finer int — 
ture and more suitable for 1 
moulded work. 

Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARL 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Lon¢ 
Agent:—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, . 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarri 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on applicatfon to 


THE HAM AILL STONE CO, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent:— 
Mr. BE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.! 

The most extensive Stock of every kind — 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit f- 
immediate use. 

OO _—_—_—__—_—__ 
TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by givi # 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of t 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information # 


BANGOR Orry.—For flooring the schools now in cou’ : 
of erection at Glanadda with wood blocks, for the Bang 
School Board :— 
Elliott, Hdminson, and Olney, Manchester, 5s. 6d. per yal) 
(Accepted.) ; 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For additions to the Herbert Oc 
valescent|Home. Mr. H.E. Hawker, Bournemouth, arc! 


tect :— { 
Jones ... va £1,160 0 0 | 
MacWilliam ... 1,145 0 0- 
Jenkins ave =a nee ee 1095 0 0 | 
George and Harding (accepted) ... 932 0 0 | 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For additions to the Osborne. ¥ 
H, H. Hawker, architect :— = ] 
Jenkins and Son (accepted)... a = 83755 OMBE 


BROOK GREEN.—For block of residential flats at | 
lem-road, W. Messrs. Lewen Sharp and Arpis, 3, Di 
street, Adelphi, W.C., architects :— ; | 

Patman and Fotheringhana £3,594 0 0 | 
Leslie and Knight, Kensington,.. 3,400 0 0— 
* Accepted, 1 
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CHARGES OF NEGLIGENCE. 


eon AL impression prevails amongst 
many practical-minded people that 
an architect cannot charge anything for 
preparing plans or estimates for a work that 
turns out of little practical use, or which has 
cost more to carry out than is anticipated. 
Why such an idea should be entertained we 
cannot imagine, unless it is that the profes- 
sion have themselves fostered the notion that 
they are paid for designs on paper, so much 
actual office labour of a mechanical kind, in- 
stead of for their artistic advice and ability 
in carrying out buildings. The art and 
scientific knowledge possessed by the archi- 
tect count for nothing if a flue fails to draw, 
a kitchener does not cook well, ora drain 
becomes stopped up. These little defects, 
mechanical as they are, very seriously dis- 
count the value of the architect's ser- 
vices. Unfortunately, too, they are often 
found to exist in a somewhat unaccountable 
direct ratio to the external architectural 
success of the building: in other words, the 
plain and ugly building is generally the most 
faultless in internal arrangements of this 
description ; the inference is thereby drawn 
that architects look after the appearance and 
increase cost without insuring direct advant- 
ages. No donbt there has been some ground 
for notions of this kind; but are there not 
other advantages secured by the employment 
of a professional adviser and supervisor ? Is 
the house not better built, better planned, 
and the expenditure laid out to better 
advantage? We appeal to the experience 
of those who have built. There will always 
be people who affect to undervalue archi- 
tects’ work, as they prefer to be thought 
their own lawyers and doctors. No imme- 
diate benefits may accrue from an architect's 
skill; often his art and science are “un- 
known quantities” ; but they are neverthe- 
less appreciated by people of taste and 
judgment. 

Negligence and want of skill are often 
pleaded by clients and committees without 
so much as a shadow of reason. What con- 
stitutes negligence and want of skill? This 
18 & poser to the employer. It may be con- 
sidered negligence on the part of an archi- 
tect if, through not haying examined every 
part ofa foundation, a portion of it gives 
way ; if bad materials are introduced in his 
absence; if a skating-rink floor sinks in 
parts, and it cannot be used. Nevertheless, 
these are matters which so essentially belong 
to the builder’s duties that it would not be 
easy to say which of the two is liable, As 
the duties of the architect are now per- 
formed, it would be quite impossible for him 
to superintend those things in every work in 
which he was engaged ; the legal decisions 
that have been given impose only a general 
superintendence of the work. It has been 
also ruled that the highest skill cannot be 
demanded, only that ordinary degree of skill 
and knowledge which is reasonably expected 
from an architect. There is one test which 
the law appears to have laid down touching 
the architect’s claim to recover payment. 
The work done must be of some use or 
benefit to the employer. If he derives no 
benefit from the work, the architect cannot 
recover his charges. Let us suppose a house 
incomplete by reason of some alleged fault 
in its design. One thing by which we may 
know whether the employer derives any bene- 
fit from it is occupation. If he goes and lives 
in the house, notwithstanding its alleged im- 


perfection, it may be concluded that the 
owner can make use of it, and therefore he 
has received some value, Were it otherwise, 
any employer could turn round and say, “'The 
building is not what I wanted; I cannot 
think of paying you for your services.” We 
all know the dissatisfaction of some em- 
ployers— nothing pleases them after the 
accounts are delivered. To the jury is gene- 
rally left the question what is a “‘ reasonable 
degree of care and skill.” How very dif- 
ferently must these terms be construed! An 
ordinary degree of care must be relative. To 
a busy or eminent architect it may mean a 
glance once a month; to a small country 
practitioner a daily inspection ; so of skill—it 
may mean very different things in the minds 
of differently-constituted juries. 


As to want of skill, we may take one of 
the everyday cases where an architect’s 
knowledge is called into requisition. <A 
manufacturer or tradesman engages an archi- 
tect to prepare plans for business premises. 
Plans are accordingly prepared, but in ignor- 
ance of the rights of the client’s adjoining 
neighboursas tolight. The building is finished, 
but the neighbour complains of the loss of 
light which he has suffered, a right of light 
that has been enjoyed over the prescriptive 
period. An action for damages is sustained, 
and the building owner becomes liable for 
damages—is the architect to be held respon- 
sible? The question has not yet been satis- 
factorily settled. Is the ordinary skill which 
the architect is supposed to bring to his 
duties to include a knowledgs of law as 
applied to easements? In these days of 
advanced knowledge it may be presumed that 
it does. An architect who does not know the 
easements of light and support cannot safely 
be entrusted with the planning of buildings 
for business purposes in a crowded site. 
But it has been assumed that an architect is 
not supposed to be acquainted with the 
private rights of his clients or his neighbours, 
and, therefore, if an owner becomes liable, 
he would not have any remedy against the 
architect in the usual course. Weare doubt- 
ful if any jury would now be disposed to act 
upon this opinion. No doubt it is the busi- 
ness of an intelligent employer to instruct 
his architect about these rights, which he 
cannot in all cases be supposed to know ; 
nevertheless, the duty of a responsible profes- 
sional adviser is to satisfy himself as regards 
these rights, and to advise his client upon 
them. Instructions to prepare plans convey 
the power to make inquiries, and to exercise 
one’s judgment: a very different meaning 
would attach to a commission to an architect 
to prepare a design from verbal instructions 
only. Any error committed would in this 
instance clearly be the fault of the employer, 
and it should be the architect’s duty to make 
the designs subject to the owner's taking any 
anny as to instructions that were given 

im. 

Of course, parties can contract in any 
manner they desire. If an owner desires to 
make the architect liable for, say, omission or 
want of skill, he can do so, providing the 
architect is a consenting party ; but we are 
now speaking of the ordinary course, in 
which no special obligations are undertaken 
by the architect. 

_ A legal tribunal would hold an architect 
liable for any ignorance or carelessness by 
which his client suffers, the damages re- 
coverable being the loss or damage that has 
been sustained. An owner would, for in- 
stance, have a remedy against the architect 
for any failure—such as a roof giving way, 
or a column breaking owing to unskilful 
design—where the failure can be plainly 
traced to insufficient scantlings or bad con- 
struction ; but if there is no apparent defect 
in the design, the failure having occurred 
through unskilful workmanship or materials, 
over which the architect could not be supposed 
to exercise constant control, the contractor 


is certainly the liable party. In France and 
other countries the question of negligence 
has been more clearly defined. The architect 
is held responsible for not watching over the 
work, for allowing a defective foundation, or 
permitting the use of improper or insufficient 
materials, or for neglecting to observe the 
laws and regulations, or servitudes and agree- 
ments, connected with building and client ; 
but the consequences fall only on him when 
the client has suffered damage. Both archi- 
tect and contractor are held liable for un- 
skilfully-directed and badly-executed works. 
We are not treating here of the responsibility 
of the architect, but of his right to payment 
when a charge of negligence has been made 
against him. The making of estimates is 
attended with this risk. An estimate is pre- 
pared for a building which is found consider- 
ably below the real cost owing to some 
omission on the part of the architect ; the 
owner refuses to pay, and it is very doubtful 
if the former can recover anything for the 
plans. Such a case is of frequent occurrence ; 
an engineer employed to erect a bridge makes 
an estimate of the cost, which is found incor- 
rect by a large amount : he has not examined 
the substratum, and his estimate is therefore 
of little value. But in all such cases it is the 
duty of the jury to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the work, and if there are found 
to be difficulties in the way of obtaining a 
correct estimate, the architect should not be 
made responsible for the loss. 


WHAT IS A LEASE? 


T HIS question—What is a lease ?—has 

been asked in hundreds of cases in the 
courts of law, and it has been answered in 
many various conflicting and confusing ways. 
It has generally arisen upon the point 
whether or not an agreement for a lease did 
not, in law or in equity, come to the same 
thing as a lease itself. The broad result of 
the authorities is that if such an agreement 
contains words of present demise—that is to 
say, if the landlord thereby lets, and the 
tenant takes, the premises mentioned, it must 
be regarded as a lease for all practical pur- 
poses—premising, of course, that it is acted 
upon by the parties. The Courts of Equity 
have always been ready to prevent any in- 
justice following from the refusal of a lessor 
to grant a proper legal lease as he had pro- 
mised, by ordering specific performance of 
such an agreement. A new point of much 
importance upon this question of what is a 
lease has, however, lately been raised upon 
the consideration of Section 14 of the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881. 
This excellent statute was passed to soften 
the hardships of the law of landlord and 
tenant to some extent, and it did a little 
towards civilising the barbarous system 
which we have inherited from our ancestors. 
In the section named it was provided that a 
right of re-entry or forfeiture under any 
stipulation in the lease, for breach of any 
covenant of the lease, shall not be enforceable 
unless and until the lessor serves upon the 
lessee a notice specifying the particular 
breach complained of, requiring the lessee 
to remedy the breach, if that can be done, or, 
if not, to make compensation, and the lessee 
fails within a reasonable time thereafter 
to remedy the breach or make such compen- 
sation. This fair and equitable provision 
applies to every lease, whether made before 
or after the Act of 1881, and notwithstand- 
ing any stipulation to the contrary. But does 
the word “lease” we have used include an 
agreement for a lease which has been acted 
upon by the parties as if it were an actual 
lease, and which is enforceable as such accord- 
ingly ? This was the question raised in the 
recent case of “Swain vy. Ayres and Luck” 
( Times, 13th June), and decided by the Court 
of Appeal, confirming the Court below in 
the negative for reasons of a highly tech- 
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nical, narrow-minded, and, as we consider, of 
a most unsatisfactory character. 

As long ago as July, 1853, the present 
plaintiff’s predecessor in title entered into an 
agreement with the defendant’s predecessor 
for a lease for eighty years, upon condition 
that the tenant would lay out £100 upon re- 
pairs, and should then be entitled to the lease, 
and, in the mean time, should hold the pre- 
mises subject to the usual lessee’s covenants 
to repair, with powers of re-entry and for- 
feiture upon default. No lease was ever 
granted, although the tenant did the repairs 
as arranged, and could, had he chosen, have 
obtained a lease by means of a decree for 
specific performance if necessary. This was 
not done, and the tenant went on paying 
rent, and holding, under the agreement, down 
to 1886. Then the plaintiff brought the pre- 
sent action to recover possession of the 
premises, and claiming a forfeiture on the 
ground that the defendants had broken their 
covenant to repair, as the premises were in a 
very bad state of repair. The defendants’ 
main answer was that they were entitled to 
the protection provided by Sec. 14 of the Act 
of 1881, and that, therefore, the plaintiff 
should first have given them notice of the 
bad state of repair, and calling upon them 
to remedy the breach of covenant by putting 
the premises into proper repair, before he 
could bring an action upon the forfeiture. 
Obviously, this argument was based upon 
the contention that the word “ lease ” in this 
section included an agreement for a lease, 
which in this case had been acted upon by 
both parties as a lease for 33 years. Mr. 
Justice Charles, who heard the case in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, decided in favour of 
a narrow construction of the word “lease”’ 
as used in the section quoted, giving it what 
he called its ‘natural meaning,” as if that 
had not been lost long ago amongst the defi- 
nitions of learned lawyers. He held that it 
was not a lease, butan agreement for a lease, 
although it contained words of present 
demise. He admitted that Sir George 
Jessel—who was, we consider, one of the 
ablest and most large-minded judges that 
ever lived—had practically ruled in a leading 
case that a person who held under an agree- 
ment for a lease was in the same position as 
one who held under an actual lease. But he 
“ distinguished” the cases, and found the 
facts different, as they always are, and he 
finally gave judgment for the plaintiff, hold- 
ing that, though this agreement was a lease 
from the lessor’s point of view, and so ap- 
preciable as such, it was not a lease within 
the meaning of section 14 of the Act of 1881, 
so as to give the lessee or tenant any pro- 
tection from the forfeiture incurred. 


We regret to say the Court of Appeal took 
the same narrow view of the question. They 
held that as the defendants had let the pre- 
mises fall into a bad state of repair they 
could not, after doing this, obtain a decree of 
specific performance of the agreement for a 
lease, and so obtain the actual lease itself. 
From that they argued backwards that this 
agreement for a lease was not therefore 
the same thing as a lease, although in a 
general way it would be so considered. Going 
along the same line back, they held that as 
the agreement for a lease was not now the 
equivalent of a lease, it was merely a tenancy, 
and could not come within the meaning of 
the clause quoted. This appears to us to be 
the very perversion of all just and judicial 
reasoning. It could not be disputed that the 
tenant could have compelled his landlord to 
grant him a lease at any time after he had 
done the repairs as stipulated, and before he 
broke the covenant to keep the place in re- 
pair. Therefore, during the whole of this 
period the agreement for a lease was ad- 
mittedly as legally binding as an actual 
lease. Yet when its effect comes to be con- 
sidered, although the agreement is held en- 
forceable as a lease by the lessors, it is to be 


regarded merely as a tenancy in respect of 
the lessees, because they have broken a coven- 
ant and incurred that forfeiture from which 
the Act of 1881 was expressly intended to 
protect all those who held under what is in 
law or equity a lease! It is certainly very 
unwise for parties to an agreement of this 
kind not to take up a proper lease because 
of its cost, and so make sure of 
their legal position; and the heavy 
loss that will be suffered by the defendants 
in this case may be a warning to others 
similarly situated. It is equally foolish for 
tenants or lessees who are bound to repair to 
let the premises fall into so bad a state by 
putting off the evil day of expenditure as 
long as possible. But, apart from all this, we 
cannot accept the decision of the Court of 
Appeal as in accordance with the scope and 
spirit of the Act of 1881, or with the broad 
and enlightened views laid down by Sir 
George Jessel from that Bench. We main- 
tain that the question whether this agree- 
ment for a lease amounted to a lease within 
the meaning of the section, should have been 
considered with reference to the position of 
the parties under that agreement before there 
was any breach of covenant, and not after- 
wards. It is obvious that had this been done, 
the defendants would have succeeded, and 
the object of the Act of 1881, in affording 
relief to lessees, would have been obtained. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE, WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES, 


By H. Lovrearove, F.S.1., Surveyor. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


fj be subject of quantity taking has been 

treated of by several writers. Many 
books on building generally have sections 
treating on the subject ; but, for the most part, 
these are mixed up with a variety of other and 
widely different matter, 

Many years since a book called the “ Young 
Surveyor’s Preceptor ” was published, and later 
on the articles in this journal, by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, which subsequently formed one of a 
series of volumes on practical surveying. 

“Quantity Surveying,” by Mr. Leaning, ap- 
peared in 1880, a very able work, dealing espe- 
cially with method, and endeavouring to set 
forth the best system of preparing quantities, 
apparently based on the orderly procedure of a 
much respected member of the profession, Mr. 
Thomas M. Rickman. 

All the above mentioned works take a small 
portion of a building so as to illustrate the 
method of taking a typical item in each trade, 
and laying down rules for abstracting and bill- 
ing, according to the accepted methods. 

Blenkarn’s “Specifications” was for many 
years the only treatise on the subject until the 
publication of the “Handbook of Specifica- 
tions” by the amiable and erudite Professor 
Donaldson, who gave to the world not only his 
own practical and well-written specifications, 
but also a large number of typical specifica- 
tions for important public buildings by some 
of the leading architects of his time. Later, 
Mr. F, Rogers published a work based upon 
Blenkarn’s, and including some portions of that 
work, with more modern specifications, chiefly 
of ecclesiastical architecture. 

The present series was suggested by readers 
of this journal, and no apology should be 
needed for my attempt to comply with the re- 
quest of the Editor to endeavour to lay before 
the architectural student one method of writing 
specifications and preparing bills of quantities, 
with the advantage of first-rate illustrations 
of comparatively small but complete buildings, 
adapted for every-day use and ordinary require- 
ments, with details of their construction, 

The object of these articles is not to add to 
the already excessive number of quantity sur- 
veyors, but rather to induce architectural 
students to study details of practical building 
and the measurement thereof, believing as I do 
that such knowledge will in the future prove 
quite as useful as entire devotion to drawing 
and drawing only. 

I have not one word to say against draughts- 
manship, as unquestionably good and correct 
drawings produce good buildings, 


It has been my lot to take off from drawings 
of all degrees of quality, and I confidently 
affirm that some of the best drawings not only 
correctly illustrate the intention of the author, 
but at the same time are thoroughly practical, 

Architects fifty years since did not consider 
it derogatory to master and, if necessary, to 
practise, the art of measurement of artificers’ 
work ; and I have always failed to understand 
why those members of the profession who have 
taken up that branch should be locked down 
upon by some artistic practitioners, while 
others, whose architectural practice has been 
more or less confined to the laying out of 
estates and other branches of surveying, have 
been treated otherwise, although their art con- 
sists chiefly in a superficial smattering of the 
leading art topics, 

The architect .of the future must be an all- 
round man, able to design with correct taste, to 
manage the business of his calling in a 
business-like way, to protect his client’s interest 
by his practical knowledge, to be able to direct 
the decoration, and last, but not least, to prove 
to the world that his scientific knowledge of 
such matters as ventilation and drainage is at 
least equal to the best specialist, and superior 
to the advertising and often ignorant pre- 
tenders. 

I will not pretend that there is no better way 
of doing any portion of the work than that 
given in the following articles; but students 
may learn much from them, and more ex- 
perienced students be led to consider the sub- 
jects treated, and so develop their own ideas for 
the benefit of younger men. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HOUSE, 


The building selected for our first subject is 
a middle-class house containing ample accom- 
modation for a family of average size, as 
follows, and the building forms one of a 
series, the designs of which were executed for 
an estate at Hampstead a short time since :— 

Basement.—Breakfast-room, larder, pantry, 
kitchen, scullery, and the various offices 
adjoining. 

Ground Floor.—Drawing and dining-rooms, 
library, cloak-room, with w.c. and conser- 
vatory. 

First Floor,— Five bedrooms, bath-room, 
housemaid’s lobby, and w.c. 

Second Floor,—Three bedrooms and cistern 
room, 

The level of site, as will be seen by the 
drawings, is much lower than the adjoining 
roads. 

The drawings will fully illustrate the 
arrangements of the building and the details 
of its construction, while the specification will 
describe the materials in each trade, the con- 
struction and fittings being rather superior to 
the work of a speculative builder for a house 
of the class, 


SPECIFICATION of the works to be performed 


in erecting and completing a detached resi- 
dence in ——-——— road, Hampstead, in the 


County of Middlesex, according to the draw- 


ings No. 1 to — , and such other explanatory 


and detail drawings as may be supplied from — 


time to time, and under the superintendence 
of the architect. 


PRELIMINARY, 


1. Wotices,—Give notice to the District Sur- 
veyor of East Hampstead, and pay his 
fees, Give notice to the surveyor of 


the Hampstead Vestry, deposit plan ia 


of drains, and pay the fees for con- | 


nection with sewer. 


2, Hoarding.—Obtain a license from the i. 


Hampstead Vestry, pay the fees, and 
erect a suitable hoarding with gates. 


3. Water.—Provide water for the use of the | 


works. 


4, Inswrance—Insure the building for the full a | 
he, 


‘a 


amount of the contract in the joint 
names of the employer and contractor, 
in an office approved by the architect, 
and deposit the policy with him. 


5, Attendance—Attend upon, cut away for, 


and make good after all trades, in all 
trades, including gas-fitter. 


6, Rubbish.-Remove all rubbish from time to 
time and at completion, and leave the 
whole of the building clean, perfect, 
and fit for occupation. 


= 


i} “ae 


| 
| 
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CONTRACTS WITH LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


HE numerous local authorities about the 
country are the creations of a compli- 
ated series of statutes which refer to and run 
ito each other in a most remarkable manner. 
tis this confusing method of legislation that 
continually leading to litigation, and con- 
cantly giving our Courts troublesome work to 
o at the expense of the ratepayers, or at the 
ost of some unlucky contractor or surveyor, 
‘tho has lost his way amongst the mazes 
f the many Acts of Parliament with which 
he doings of local authorities are surrounded. 
tis well for those who have any transac- 
ions with guardians of the poor, sanitary 
oards, and the like, to know something of 
he principles of the law, at all events, by 
rhich these bodies are regulated. The over- 
upping of the various new jurisdictions con- 
erred upon the old corporations have led to 
trange results, and to the raising of many 
notty points about the meaning of the 
vegislature. The recent case of “ Dearle v. 
be Guardians of the Petersfield Union” 
Times, 6th June), in the Court of Appeal, 
ras an excellent example of what we mean, 
nd it may also be taken as a useful warning 
yall who have dealings with local bodies. 
t was an action by a contractor against the 
efendants, acting as the rural sanitary 
uthority, to recover certain sums of money 
Ileged to be due to the plaintiffs, under an 
greement relating to the construction of 
ewers. There was no question as to the 
rders having been given, the agree- 
rent made, and the work done, al- 
hough the amount due was a matter 
or the decision of an arbitrator to whom it 
ad been referred. But the defendants took 
preliminary objection that the claim was 
arred by a special statute of limitations 
assed for the protection of poor- law 
uardians. This Act is the well-known 22 
nd 23 Vict. c. 49, which, in Section 1, 
eclares that all debts incurred by the 
uardians of any union shall be paid within 
he half-year in which the same shall have 
een incurred or shall become due, or within 
hree months afterwards, from the expiration 
£ such half-year. The action was brought 
a May, 1887, and the work charged for was 
one during 1885 and 1886. The half-year for 
oor-law guardians ends on 25th March and 
.9th September in each year, so that if this 
ection was applicable to the present claim, it 
rould be too late, and the debt would have 
een barred. 
, But then it was clear that the clause we 
‘ave quoted only affected poor-law guardians 
s such, and had nothing to do with sanitary 
oards. When the Act was passed in 1859 
hese guardians had no duties whatever in 
egard to sanitation, and the limitation of 
ctions given thereby was to protect them in 
lelr capacity as poor-law guardians, which 
vas then their sole reason for existence. 
‘Vhen, however, the Public Health Act of 
875 was framed, it was provided, in order to 
ver country places, that the area of a union, 
: not within an urban district, should be 
jade a rural distriet, and the guardians of 
ae union were constituted the local autho- 
-ty over such rural district for the purpose 
f carrying into effect the sanitary provisions 
‘f£ the statute. 

In accordance with the usual slipshod 
tanner in which even our most important 
cts are drafted, a general clause was in- 
arted in the Public Health Act, 1875, at 
ae end of the section creating this rural 


authority, declaring that “all statutes, orders, 
and legal provisions applicable to any board 
of guardians shall apply to them in their 
capacity of rural authority under this Act for 
the purposes of this Act.” The point now 
raised by the defendants was that this sweep- 
ing proviso dragged in the limitations given 
by the statute of 1859 as to claims against 
poor-law guardians, and applied that limita- 
tion to all claims against these guardians, 
even in their new and entirely different and 
distinct capacity of rural sanitary authority 
under the Public Health Act 1875. It is 
needless to dwell upon the shabbiness of 
this defence, for it is well known that cor- 
porations have no conscience, and it may be 
said that the guardians were bound to dig 
out this merely technical point of law, and 
raise it as a solemn legal argument on behalf 
of their unlucky ratepayers. At all events 
the plan failed, and the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion held the defence bad. This might, and 
should have been, enough for the guardians ; 
but we know well the love of litigation that 
is fostered by fighting with other people’s 
money, and doubtless those lawyers who 
advised this rural authority thought it a 
very pretty point indeed, and so recom- 
mended an appeal. This, however, was equally 
unsuccessful, and now the ratepayers have 
nothing more to do but note the decision 
and pay the little bill. 

The judgment delivered by Lord Justice 
Lindley is marked by all that strong sense 
and sound law which distinguish this 
learned judge. As he pointed out, it was 
plain that the intention of the Act of 1859, 
which we have quoted, was to limit the 
period of bringing actions against guardians 
of the poor for acts done by them in that 
capacity. While the guardians were con- 
fined to contracts affecting the wants of their 
union in this regard, such a limitation was 
doubtless wise and desirable; but at that 
time the guardians had no powers as to the 
promotion of the public health, and probably 
no one had ever thought of intrusting them 
with the enforcement of sanitary duties. 
They were not enabled, under the Act of 
1859, to enter into any contract for the con- 
struction of sewers or to incur debts for any 
similar objects. As far as logic went, it was 
clear enough that the Act of 1875 did not 
mean, and could not have meant, to drag in 
this limitation of actions and apply it to 
guardians in their new capacity of sanitary 
authorities ; but in law the sweeping words 
we have noted had to be got rid of and ex- 
plained. The defendants urged that this 
comprehensive clause brought in everything 
from the earlier Act of 1859 affecting 
guardians of the poor, and applied it all to 
the same guardians as a rural board, in- 
cluding, of course, the fixed periods of 
limitation. The Court of Appeal, however, 
were fortunately equal to the task of un- 
tying this knot and of preventing injustice 
from being done by a bungle of legis- 
lation. They held, with much subtlety, 
that the clause in the Act of 1875 did not 
extend the provisions of the Act of 1859, 
affecting guardians of the poor, to all acts 
which a sanitary authority might do ; but it 
only extended those provisions to a sanitary 
authority when they were exercising the 
powers of the guardians of the poor. The 
contract in question being for the making of 
sewers, was obviously one which a sanitary 
authority had power to enter into, but 
which guardians of the poor, in their capacity 
as such, could not have made. “ All’s well 
that ends well,” and so the contractor will 
get his money, while a case has been decided 
for future use and a precedent set up, at the 
expense of the unmindful ratepayers of 
Petersfield. But the moral is that it is a bad 
plan to give long credit to any corporations, 
and also that the various capacities in which 
local authorities act under different statutes 
needs to be heedfully borne in mind and 
well distinguished. 


STAIRCASES.—I. 


HALLS AND 

N°? other part of the interior planning of 

buildings reveals the architect’s skill 
to so large a degree as the hall and staircase, 
although it is one of the most neglected por- 
tions of ordinary houses. In the common 
type of street dwelling the passage answers 
the purpose of the hall, and along one side of 
it a ladder-like flight ascends to the landing 
and thence to the first-floor level, the same 
staircase being repeated to the second, 
third, and fourth floors ; these stair-flights, 
which face the front door, are neither easy 
nor inviting: inthe smaller tenements, they 
are ‘‘ break-neck” arrangements, too narrow 
for two to pass comfortably ; in other cases 
they are dark and dingy, thrust out of sight 
as much as possible, as if they were evils to 
be avoided. The cramped, “steep riser” 
stairs is one of the inventions of quite recent 
times in towns, two houses being built where 
only one ought to stand. In the country the 
old spacious hall and staircase are yet to be 
seen in the residences not only of the gentry 
but the agriculturists. Numerous old farm 
and manor houses show the hospitable hall, 
the short, easy flights of balustraded stairs 
with square landings, and sometimes the old 
screens and galleries. The antique carvings 
and carved-oak newel staircase still survive 
to tell their tale of festal receptions. These 
arrangements are only the survivals of the 
still more lavish hall of feudal times, and of 
the later Tudor period. The memory reverts 
to the old English hostel, such as the 
“Tabard,” described by Chaucer in the 
“Canterbury Tales.’ We can trace back 
still further when the Norman hall was the 
chief apartment, in which the king or lord of 
the manor administered justice, gave audi- 
ences, and entertained guests. Such were the 
halls at Mayfield, Sussex ; Penshurst Place, 
Kent; Eltham, Westminster, Crosby, and 
other noble examples with their open-timber 
roofs. The entrance screened off at one end, 
with a gallery above ; the raised dais at the 
other end, at which the host and superior 
guests sat ; the open hearth and louvre for 
escape of smoke ; the large bay windows are 
still seen in the University halls. And there 
is direct evidence that the atrium of the 
old Roman house, open to the air, with its 
surrounding colonnade or verandah, was 
the germ of the hall of the Tudors. After 
this epoch the hall lost its significance as a 
chief apartment ; the domestic offices and 
private reception- rooms became more 
numerous as the habits of civilised life 
became more pronounced, and private apart- 
ments gradually encroached on the space 
formerly appropriated to the central hall. 
This tendency has gone on increasing to our 
own day, when the private apartments are 
now regarded as the principal portion of the 
house. Less and less space was given to the 
hall, till we find the hall and stairs dwindled 
down to the insignificant proportions they 
assume in the modern middle-class house. It 
cannot be denied we have sacrificed much of 
the dignity and importance of the interior in 
giving the hall audstaircase so scanty a portion. 


There are many varieties of halls and stair- 
cases to be found in the United Kingdom. 
Somewhere in his instructive work on 
“Baronial Architecture” Mr. R. W. Bil- 
lings describes the singularity and beauty of 
the Aberdeenshire castles and houses. These 
are generally circular in plan, and some of 
them are very wide and elaborate in design. 
One at Fyvie is pointed to as the largest cir- 
cular staircase in Britain—a coach-and-four 
might be driven up it; the steps, instead of 
being in single stones, being carried by a 
series of triangular vaultings. The staircase 
at Glammis has a hollow newel the whole 
height ; at every floor there is a doorway. 
Its original purpose was for drawing up 
water to the different stories—a use which 
may be taken to be the germ of the modern 
lift, which sometimes occupies this position. 
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One notable modern instance are the stair- 
eases to the Law Courts, London, where the 
hollow newel is pierced, forming a very 
eharming centre feature, In other parts, as 
¥orfarshire, the plans of staircases are gene- 
rally parallelograms. 

Italy is, however, par eacellence, the land 
of palatial staircases and halls—a develop- 
ment of the subject into which we do not 
here propose to enter. 

Practical, rather than architectural, con- 
siderations have been mainly dealt with in 
treating of these portions of the interior of 
eur houses : for some unaccountable reason, 
there have been few attempts to make the 
hall and staircase the centre of architectural 
eontrivance and art, such as they were during 
all the great evolutionary periods of archi- 
tecture, and the subject has been looked 
upon as a sort of béte noir by many of the 
profession. 

Halls and staircases may be divided into 
three well-known arrangements: I—(1) 
have halls in front; (2) at the side; (3) in 
the centre. II—(1) staircases in halls ; (2) 
lateral to halls. We intend to speak of 
these arrangements, beginning with the 
smaller and simpler types of staircase-halls 
we find in ordinary dwellings, and by a 
“‘ staircase-hall” we designate a hall occupied 
by stairs. 

Three very common plans are to be noticed 
m town dwellings (see sketches Nos. pe 
and 3). The first and commonest class is the 
entrance and staircase on one side, the latter 
in front of the entrance. The advantages of 
this favourite builder’s arrangement are 
obvious. The whole depth of the house can 
be utilised ; a showy staircase, tolerably well 
lighted, is obtained. On the other hand, 
there are disadvantages. The stairs are ex- 
posed to the view of every visitor who enters 
the hall or stands within the threshold, and 
therefore, privacy is sacrificed ; it is a some- 
what draughty and uncomfortable plan ; 
the back passage is often dark, if there 
is a projecting range of offices in the 
rear, No. 2 plan : the stairs are in a central 
position between the two rooms, far more 
desirable as an architectural arrangement and 
more private, but not so easily lighted as in 
the first case, unless by a large skylight at 
the top of the house. By a lobby entrance 
and a glazed door shutting off the hall from 
the back part of house, considerable comfort 
in winter time can be enjoyed. A very 
economical mode of placing the stairs in a 
house with a good frontage, or semi-detached, 
is shown in plan 3, especially when there is 
room for a spacious porch in front. The 
advantage of this position for the staircase 
is that good light can be obtained in front or 
at the side, and a spacious yet compact hall 
formed, from which the reception rooms are 
easily entered. It is not, however, quite so 
private as No. 2 arrangement, unless a large 
porch or outer hall can be attached to it. 
There is one way of obtaining light to a 
staircase hall, planned as in No. 2, when the 
house adjoins another—namely, to bring in 
the wall at the back of stairs, and make a 
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small area of the whole width of staircase. 
Windows may then be introduced into this 
wall which can be filled with ground or 
painted glass, The introduction of open 
areas for light affords the means of placing 
staircases in the centre of a building ; they 
are otherwise restricted to outer walls and 
angles. When the houses are semi-detached 
or isolated, the recess for light would, of 
course, not be needed. There are many con- 
venient and architectural arrangements of 
this type to be found in well-planned villas, 
where a side projecting porch or entrance, set 
back from the main front of house, intro- 
duces the visitor into a transverse hall with 
staircase atone end. A few suggestive plans 
of this sort we shall illustrate as we pro- 
ceed, confining the reader’s attention, first, 
to the staircase hall, as the simplest arrange- 
ment for small middle-class dwellings ; 
and, in the next place, entering upon the 
arrangement in which the staircase is 
separated from the hall, each being made a 
distinct feature of importance, as we find in 
the larger class of noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s residences. 

Before we enter further into the subject, 
we may devote the remainder of this intro- 
ductory article to the consideration of some 
of the leading principles of staircase plan- 
ning and construction. The precepts of the 
old masters are generally wise, though some- 
times rather too empirical and arbitrary for 
modern requirements. That learned and 
talkative commentator, Vitruvius, curiously 
enough, says little about the staircase. 
Palladio, one of the Italian Revivalists, fur- 
nishes a few rules, and observes that stairs 
‘will be perfect if they are spacious, light, 
and easy to ascend, appearing to invite people 
to mount.” He says they should never be 
narrower than 4ft. 6ft., so that two persons 
may pass each other; the steps not exceed- 
ing 6in. in height, nor their breadth less 
than a foot. 
ancient practice of making the number of 
steps of an odd number, so that the same 
foot may be used in finishing as in beginning 
a flight, and eleven, or at most thirteen, steps 
are considered sufficient before reaching a 
landing. These and other rules, useful as 
they are, have to be altered to suit circum- 
stances. It is not always possible to make a 
staircase 4ft. 6in. wide, to have steps of 6in. 
rise and a foot in tread, and to have an un- 
even number of steps to a flight. <A right- 
hand handrail is no doubt an advantage, 
though it cannot always be arranged. The 
relation between rise and tread is of far more 
importance in determining an easy and con- 
venient staircase. Blondel, in his “ Cours 
d’Architecture,” has given a method that has 
been found to give favourable results. He 
assumes a distance of 24in. as being a con- 
venient step upon level ground, and 12in. as 
a convenient height to rise, and this porpor- 
tion gives an agreeable grade or ascent, for 
the difficulty of ascending a staircase is in 
proportion to the rise of each step. There 
is a certain relation of width of step to its 
height that ought to be observed—the greater 


He further alludes to the 


the rise, the less should be the width ¢ 
step ; in other words, the distance travelle 
at each step should vary as the grade, or ]} 
inversely proportioned to the angle of ascen, 
A good proportion of step for a dwelling ¢: 
be found by the following equations whe 
r = the rise, and¢ the tread; r = } (24 — 

= 24— 2r. From these rules it is four 
that if the height of step be 5in. the tre: 
must be 14in ; if the rise is 6in., the tree 
must be 12in. ; if the rise is 63in., the trez 
must be 1lin., and so one. The followir 
table gives the higher risers usually m 
with in dwellings. 


Rise. Tread, 
6°TD . ‘seabaconeaseensaae ee Ose 
Y hae in a shi rospeaas eGiud lip 
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In designing plans of staircases, the for, 
going rules are rarely followed ; a certain ru 
or length, and a given height, are predete 
mined by the plan of house, without an 
regard to easy grade. The length betwee 
the extreme risers is fixed, so is the total rig 
from floor to floor, and in this space th 
stairs are'made to fit : the consequence is the 
the number of risers is more or less tha. 
desirable for an easy ascent. Thus betwee 
the extreme risers of a flight which } 
limited, a certain number of steps is divide: 
out by the compasses, the width of eac 
tread being a mere matter of convenienc 
Many of our staircases are spoiled by thi 
rule-of-thumb setting out, just for the sak 
of saving a little labour in extending th 
staircase walls. A preferable method is t 
adopt a height of riser, and to find a widt 
of tread by the second equation. Thus, i 
the distance between the extreme risers i 
not limited, and a riser of Tin. is fixed upor 
we have ¢ = 24 —2 x 7 =10in. as a trea 
that will insure an easy ascent. The mistak 
made by many architects is to leave th 
staircase to be adjusted after the other part 
of the plan are decided, instead of firs 
deciding upon a grade of stairs suitable t 
the class of building. The subject of stair 
cases also has been treated mainly from 
constructional and technical point of view 
in which the various kinds of stairs made b: 
joiners, handrailing, face-moulding, and othe 
processes are described. The consequence ha, 
been that the young architect at the threshol 
of his studies has become disgusted with th 
technicalities of the craft, and has falle 
back on his own resources. In the ordinan 
handbooks on the principles of handrailin 
not a word is vouchsafed upon the art 0 
arranging or planning staircases architec 
turally, and the architect is therefore com 
pelled to seek for precedents in othe 
buildings or to copy arrangements that ar 
defective or unsuitable to the purpose. Ii 
the following articles we intend to presen 
a few typical arrangements, pointing out thi 
merits aud defects of ordinary plans—ou 


object being to show that the hall and stair 


case should become the germ of the plan 
round which the rooms can be grouped 
how very much of the comfort of a residence’ 
depends upon the location and arrangemen 
of the hall and stairs, and how considerabli_ 
and important a feature they are in thi 
architectural arrangement of the design 
both internally and externally. ! 
—_—_—_—_ OSES 3 te 

THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF ime 
INQUIRY, eB 

fees eighteenth sitting of the Royal Com) 
mission of Inquiry into the working 0 

the Metropolitan Board of Works was held 01 
Friday, Lord Herschell presiding. Pan 
Mr. George Brick, builder, recalled, said Me 
Sherwood and Mr, Coxhead were present at 35° 
Lisson-street when witness, Mr. Brown (thi 
owner), and Mr, Thomas (of the Dangerow 
Structures Department) inspected the premise 
Witness had visited the premises since the las 


: 
; 
) 


| 
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meeting of the Commission, and he was posi- 
tive that the party wall complained of had not 
been taken down. The fissure which was dis- 
‘covered in 1884 was still there. Witness put 
his rule into seven places, and in one pushed it 
‘ through to the extent of 20in, 


_in witness’s presence. 


wall, 


Mr. Frederick John Coxhead, builder, corro- 
borated the evidence of the previous witness 
relative to viewing the premises, 35, Lisson- 
(street on the occasion referred to, in the 
, presence of Mr. Brown, Mr, Thomas, Mr, Brick, 


_and Mr. Sherwood. 


__ Mr, Thomas, recalled, said he never saw Mr. 
Sherwood or Mr. Coxhead on the premises. Mr. 


Sherwood he saw before the official referee ; 
, but until now he had never, to his knowledge, 
‘seen Mr. Coxhead in his life, 


' Sir Joseph Bazalgette, chief engineer of 
‘the Board of Works, recalled, gave further 


‘particulars with reference to the demolition of 
the old Battersea Bridge,and its reconstruction 
,on the same site as the old one. He was also 
examined with reference to the purchase by the 
| Board of some land adjoining the approach to 
| Battersea Bridge for the purpose of widening the 
_road, Mr. Furness, he said, was contractor for the 
‘Thames Embankment from Westminster to 
‘Waterloo bridges. The contractors for the part 
east were Mr. Webster and Mr. Richardson, A 
‘contract for the Thames Embankment north 
was let to Mr, Furness in October, 1863 : 
another contract to Mr, Richardson in J anuary, 
)1864 ; and a contract for the roadway on the 
.Victoria Embankment was let to Mr. Webster 
jin April, 1872, Mr. Webster hada contract in 
1868 for a part of the Embankment, 


_was accepted there was a lower tender ?—Yes : 


there was one of £495,000 by Mr. Ridley, and 
Was Mr. Furness’s 


‘Mr, Furness’s was £520,000. 


‘the highest tender?—No. Several tenders 


‘were rejected, and witness recommended the 
‘Board to readvertise the contract ; but, after 


consideration, they determined not to do SO, 
jand gave it to Mr. Furness, 
raised with regard to you having yourself had 
some financial arrangement with Mr, Furness 
not about this work ?—That, really, was not 
‘a financial arrangement. Sir John Rennie 
obtained a concession for a contract in Odessa, 
‘which he had to carry out within a given time, 
‘but he had failed to get a contractor, He 
offered to part with the contract on condition 


' Mr, E, J, Sherwood, architect, said he accom- 
panied the last witness to 35, Lisson-street in 
, April, 1884. He remembered seeing there Mr. 
, Brown, who introduced Mr, Thomas as “my 
friend.” The inspection of the wall was made 
They examined the 
front, and then proceeded to the first and 
‘second floors, Mr. Thomas walked up to the 
fissure, pat his umbrella in it, and said that 
nothing need come down, adding that he was 
surprised that anyone should condemn the 


Lord 
‘Herschell,—At the time Mr. Furness’s contract 


A question was 
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doing the work, why was not the cheaper way 
specified ?—It was a stipulation with the Board 
that we should take the ground from dredging 
in the Thames, the object being that it might 
improve the bed of the river without extra cost. 
Have you had any interest in any lands taken 
for the purpose of the Board’s improvements ?— 
I have had no interest in any land or property 
of any kind within the metropolitan area, with 
the exception of one house in the West-end of 
Where 
did the stone come from for the Thames Em- 
bankment/?--The Dalbeattie and Scotch quarries, 
We found that wecould not get it fast enough, 
and eventually had to obtain it from a number 
Neither I nor my family 
had any interest in any of those quarries. 
What are the more recent works which have 
been carried out by your department ?—The 
largest at the present time in hand is the 
northern outfall precipitation works, the esti- 
mate for which is £406,000. We have let 
recently to Mr. Webster, jun., a contract for the 
southern outfall works at a cost of £259,000, 
We have 
just completed Putney and Hammersmith 
bridges, and we have a good many minor works, 
The witness explained the nature of the works 
to be carried out in connection with the subway 
at Greenwich, The work would cost something 


London, which was left to me by will, 


of different quarries, 


We have in hand Battersea-bridge. 


under 14 millions. 
2 


Mr. Bosanquet: The largest contracts _ 

as 
always ?—Most fre- 
but sometimes there were lower. 
Inquiries were made as to the lowest, and when 
not accepted they were not considered satisfac- 
tory. Did you advertise for everybody to tender 
who liked, or did you take a selected class of 
persons ’—We advertised for public tenders. 
How are they submitted ?—They are opened by 
Eyerybody is 
equally at liberty to tender for all contracts? 
Mr. Studd: How much were you to 


been taken by Mr. Webster ?— Yes, 
his the lowest tender 
quently ; 


the chairman at the Board. 
—Yes, 
have received on the Odessa contract ?—I don’t 
remember. 


duct in the matter ?—Yes. 
meeting of the whole Board ?—Yes, 


—I don’t know. 


Furness ?—I don’t remember, 


Was it because there was no arbitration clause 


in the contract ?—I believe it was. When there 
was no arbitration clause it meant that you 


would have a perfectly arbitrary power over 
the way in which the contract was carried out? 
—I would be the arbitrator, in fact; that has 


Was an inquiry held into your con- 
At a committee 
With 
closed doors?—It was a committee meeting, 
and of course it would be with closed doors, 
Was a motion made by the chairman that the 
report should not be sent to the vestries, as is 
usual, but only to the members of the Board ? 
Do you remember any 
members of the Board stating that had they 
known that you were engaged in the Odessa 
contract they would not have voted for Mr. 
A lower tender 
was that of Mr. Baker ?—Yes, he withdrew. 
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White : I had nothing to do with the purchase 
or letting of property in any way. 

Mr. Horace Grundy, district surveyor for 
Paddington, gave evidence as to a yuestion 
which was discussed in 1875 relative to the 
erection of a furniture warehouse in Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, for Mr. Whiteley, The witness 
had reported to the superintending architect of 
the Board that the building did not cemply 
with the regulations as to subdivisions, The 
matter was brought before the Building Com- 
mittee of the Board, and it was suggested te 
witness by Mr, Vulliamy that it was aot 
necessary to take proceedings. Lord Herchell 
On the 8th of April I find you write to Mr. 
Vulliamy: “It has been suggested to me ou 
behalf of Mr. Whiteley that, after reporting te 
the Board on the irregularity, it is not my duty 
to take proceedings without a further order.” — 
Witness: I don’t recollect that. That sug- 
gestion must have been from Mr, Whiteley’s 
architect, Who was his architect ?—Mcr. 
Ebenezer Saunders. Mr. Chas. Roche was Mr. 
Whiteley’s solicitor. He wasalso a member ef the 
Metropolitan Board ?—Yes. So far as { under- 
stand, the Building Act Committee decided in 
this particular case that a building used for 
storing furniture for the purpose of being sold 
by retail was not a building used either wholly 
or in part for the purposes of trade? . I think 
the effect of the notice was that it was not for 
storing furniture, but for exposing it for sale. 
As a matter of fact, other people’s furniture 
was stored there?—Just so. And the building 
was burnt down ?—Yes, } 

At Tuesday’s sitting Mr. Augustus Harris, 
lessee of Drury-lane Theatre, recalled, said, in 
reply to Lord Herschell, that he had seen a 
statement in the evidence of Mr. Hebb te 
the effect that the tickets for the theatre 
which that gentleman obtained had been asked 
for at witness’s request. He had never re- 
quested Mr, Hebb to ask for any tickets, and 
the statement was absolutely false. The letters 
which had been published were the only com- 
munications which he had received from Mr. 
Hebb, and they spoke for themselves. 

Mr. Hebb said it was quite true that he had 
had no communication with Mr. Harris person- 
ally. When he stated that he had been invited 
to write he intended to say it was at the sug- 
gestion of Mr, Harris’s manager, who teld him 
expressly that he would not admit him by what 
he called ‘“ face presentation.” If he wished to 
go to the theatre, he was informed, he must 
write to Mr. Harris. By Lord Herschell : That 
was when you went avowedly for the purpose 
of inspection ?—In the daytime I had no diffi- 
culty, but this was when { went in the even: 
ing. With a friend?—Yes, Then the man- 
ager told you that if you wanted to go to the 
theatre you must write ?—Yes, Lord Herschell= 
That is hardly requesting you to write for 
tickets. 

Mr, Harris: To callita request is putting it 


jof his having 5 per cent, for the concession, I 
was thus dealing with Sir John Rennie in 
reference to a contract in another country, 
having no reference whatever. to my official 
‘position, I introduced Sir John Rennie to Mr, 
Furness, and he agreed to take the contract, 
An agreement was drawn afterwards that Mr. 
Purness should pay to him one half and one 
‘half tome. Had that been completed at the 
time of this tender of Mr, Furness’s ?—Karly in 
4862 Sir John Rennie proposed it to me, Mr, 
‘Furness’s contract was in October, 1863. The 
(Odessa matter was not over at that time. What 
was the amount of payment made by Furness 
yo you under that arrangement ?—Nota penny. 
C received no benefit whatever. When I found 
jhat it was thought that my having that con- 
1ection with Mr, Furness might interfere with 
ny official duties I relinquished all benefit in 
t. That was subsequent to Mr. Furness’s con- 
sract?—Yes, What was the amount which you 
vould have received,and which yourelinguished? 
i-t forget the amount ; butit was a largesum, In 
|he carrying outof the contract by Mr. Furness 
id you permit any variations from the specifi- 
‘ations as to the mode of filling in the reclaimed 
“round '—The ground was to have been filled 
a by dredging from the river ; but the Con- 
‘ervators did not carry out the dredging as 
apidly as our work required, and consequently 
ve had to obtain ground from other places, 


been so in all the Board’s contracts. I suppose 
that if an arbitration clause had been inserted 
you would have got a great many more 
tenders ?—I should think not. Is it not a fact 
that most of the best building firms will not 
tender when there is no arbitration clause ?— 
No ; we get tenders from the best firms. Con- 
tractors know my character pretty well, and 
know themselves whether I should deal with 
them fairly or not, Mr. Webster was the con- 
tractor for the southern low-level drainage 
works ?—Yes, Mid he use, in carrying out that 
contract, the bricks which should have been 
used in accordance with the specification ?—I 
have no doubt he did. With regard to filling-in 
the reclaimed land on the Thames Embank- 
ment, the witness, in answer to Mr. Studd, 
repeated that the Conservators could not supply 
the sand fast enough to go on with the works, 
and delay was serious. Do you remember a 
statement being made in the committee that 
his not taking the sand would make a differ- 
ence of £80,000 in favour of the contractor ?— 
No. As to Battersea Bridge, was any com- 
pensation paid to anyone in connection with 
the alteration of the plans?—I know of none, 
Who received the largest compensation ?—I 
don’t know; I have nothing to do with com- 
pensation. After the second plans had been 
passed by Bet ne Se did you not alter them 
so as to include property which was not pre- 
Vas be a benefit to the contractor ?—I think | viously invludedt= 4 don't know what ie 
Gade ar what Idon’t know. I thad nothing mean, There isa property called Little Hell ? 
| ith it. If there was a cheaper way of —I don’t recognise the name atall, By Mr, 


in a false light, Refusing admission is hardly 
an invitation. , 

Lord Magheramorne, Chairman of the Metre- 
politan Board of Works, was the next witness. 
He said that he became a member of the Board 
in 1867, and had been chairman since 187@, 
when he succeeded Sir John Thwaites in that 
position. The office was a salaried one. Sir 
John Thwaites received £2,000 a year,and wit- 
ness on his election £1,500, this being raised 
some years afterwards to £2,000. He presided at 
meetings of the Board and of the Works Com- 
mittee, and attended other committees ag an 
ordinary member. By Lord Herschell: The 
Board had a very large amount of property te 
deal with in the way of buying and selling ?— 
Oh, yes. The Works Committee consists of all 
the members of the Board !—Yes, sixty mem- 
bers. And the attendance is often as numer- 
ous as fifty ?—Very often. Does it strike you 
that that is hardly the kind of body suited te 
deal with the management of the sale of a 
large estate and all the details connected with 
it?—The officers report to the Works Com- 
mittee. Does that not necessarily leave the 
matter in the hands of the officers ?—I do not 
think so, They make their reports to the com- 
mittee, these go before the solicitor, and I must 
say they receive the greatest possible atten- 
tion, The result seems to show that the matter 
was in the hands of the officials of the Board, 
who did very much what they liked?—I do not 
think so. Were you under the impression at 
the time that people who sent in tenders were 
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tendering with any knowledge of what the 
architect's valuation was or what was likely 
to be accepted ?—I had not the faintest idea 
that they could have any knowledge. I have 
absolutely refused to allow the architect’s 
valuation to be divulged to anybody. Now it 
rather looks as if it were divulged to anybody ? 
—Ido not know. The result was that it was 
communicated to certain persons whose offers 
the Board believed to be an entirely indepen- 
dent valuation?—It is an unfortunate thing 
that there had been one or two rogues who 
have been found out, and I trust we have got 
no more. We have at present a different plan, 
and, as far as I can see, it is impossible for 
anyone to have the information excepting the 
architect. Had you at any time any suspicion 
of the action of Mr. Goddard ?—Never. I was 
never more surprised in my life, and could not 
believe my ears when I heard the statements 
made against him. He was trusted entirely. 
I had not the faintest suspicion that he could 
do wrong. I looked upon him as an honest 
and straightforward man.—Were you aware that 
members of the Board who were practising as 
architects were doing work in connection with 
matters that came before the Board ?—Once or 
twice I was told that Mr. Saunders had to do 
with one building and Mr. Fowler with another, 
but I did not know it until they were erected. 
Once a question came before the Board with re- 
ference to the Hotel Métropole, and Mr. 
Saunders told me that he was interested in it, 
and would take no part in its discussion. He 
left the room. Mr. Vulliamy, the superin- 
tendent architect, fell into ill-health a year 
before he died?—Yes. He retired on a pension 
of £1,020?—Yes. After that he returned and 
said he found he was fit for work ?—The Board 
had tried to get a successor, and failed. It 
was a mutual accommodation that he should 
return and do the work until a successor could 
be found. Was he not paid until the time of 
his death the usual salary and his pension as 
well ?’—He was. Why was that?—I presume 
the reason was that the majority of my 
colleagues thought they would have had to 
pay some one the salary and Mr. Vulliamy his 
pension at the same time. But it is strange 
that services which were only worth £1,750 
when he was in full health should be worth 
£2,770 when he was in ill health ?—Quite so. 
Questioned as to Mr. Hebb’s applications for 
theatre tickets, witness said the matter was 
brought to his attention two years ago ona 
complaint by the manager of the St. James’s 
Theatre. He told Mr. Hebb that his conduct 
was most reprehensible; but, believing the 
application to be an isolated case, he did not 
bring the subject before the Board. Did you 
make any inquiry as to whether he had asked 
for tickets elsewhere?—It never crossed my 
mind that he could dosucha thing. (Laughter.) 
3f the correspondence with Mr. Harris had 
been brought to my knowledge, I should have 
called the attention of my colleagues to it at 
once. By Lord Herschell: Has the balance 
kept at the London and Westminster Bank been 
increased /—No, decreased. We buy Treasury 
Bills if the balance at the bank is above 
£250,000. By Mr. Winch : The Board of Works 
had never kept an account at the Bank of 
England to witness’s knowledge. The money 
for the coal and wine dues was paid into that 
bank and then transferred to the London and 
Westminster. All the Board’s loans were 
brought out by the Bank of England. With 
regard to this land jobbing, was any suggestion 
made to you that it was being carried on by Mr, 
LA ae or Mr, Goddard, or any one else?— 

0. 

Mr, Thomas G. Fardell, a member of the 
Metropolitan Board, said he had strongly but 
unsuccessfully advocated the submission of the 
London Pavilion site to public competition, 
because it was one of the finest sites in London, 
and he did not think a music-hall suitable for 
such aposition. He did not know at that time 
that Mr. Robertson, Mr. Goddard, and Mr, 
Villiers were mixed up in that transaction. He 
was a member of the committee which inquired 
into Mr. Robertson’s conduct. Two or three 
days before the final report was presented he 
received a Jetter from a gentleman who had 
seen Mr. Robertson, expressing a hope that if 
he thought there was no ground for the allega- 
tions he would endeavour so to frame the 
report as to acquit Mr, Robertson of any wrong 
intentions. To the report, which partly excul- 


pated and partly censured Mr. Robertson, an | caused by the weight of the cantilever itself i 


amendment was moved to dismiss that gentle-|and this, though occasionally of considerable 
man. This was lost by 19 to 26, witness voting | importance in practical work, is rarely taken 


in the minority. On July 29, 1887, he moved 
to invite the Government to appoint a Royal 
commission and was defeated by one vote. Mr. 
Saunders on that occasion voted in the majority. 
(Laughter.) He could not say whether Mr. 
Fowler voted, but that gentleman moved the 
adjournment of the Board before the motion 
was taken. 

Mr. H. Bennett, assistant engineer, and Mr. 
John Gooding, who was employed under Mr. 
E. Bazalgette, assistant engineer at Battersea 
Bridge, stated that the bricks used in the works 
under their supervision were in accordance 
with the specifications, Bricks had been sent 
to the Battersea Bridge of inferior quality, but 
these were not allowed to be made use of, The 
witnesses declared that they had received no 
payment or consideration from any contractor. 
The inquiry was adjourned to Tuesday next. 
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STRAINS.—II. 
By G. A. T, MIDDLETON, 


SHEARING STRESSES IN CANTILEVERS AND 
BEAMS 


HE opposition of the two forces spoken of 
in the last chapter—the load borne by a 
beam or cantilever, and the reaction of the 
supports—causes in the beam a strain similar 
to that caused in a piece of thread when ex- 
posed to the cutting edges of a pair of scissors, 
which strain is known as “ shearing.” Scissors, 
however, are made sufficiently powerful to 
overcome the resistance which thread makes to 
being shorn, while beams have to be designed to 
contain sufficient material in their webs (if 
they be of the flanged type) to resist the shear- 
ing effect of the load and reaction. 
In the case of a cantilever carrying an end 
load (Fig. 8), the reaction R and the load W are 


<-> W= 5 lors 
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equal to one another ; but their lines of action, 
though parallel, are opposite in direction. 
From this it follows that the member which 
enables these two forces to oppose one another, 
and so to produce equilibrium, is subject at each 
point throughout its entire length to a shear- 
ing strain equal to either one of them—not to 
the sum of the two, for where two equal 
opposing forces of any kind meet, the strain 
produced is the measure of one of these forces 
only, because there could be no strain at all 
unless each force were opposed by an equal and 
opposite one, either active or passive. This can 
be shown graphically, asin Fig. 8, by setting 
down a line under W equal to W (here assumed 
as 5 tons) to any scale of weights, and com- 
pleting the shaded parallelogram. Ordinates 
drawn from beneath the cantilever to the 
lower limit of the parallelogram will give the 
shearing strain, to the same scale, at any 
point. 

When a cantilever carries a distributed load, 
the shearing strain is only equal to the total 
load at the point of support, and uniformly 
diminishes as the reaction is met by one portion 
of the load after another, until at the end of 
the cantilever there is no shear atall. This 
can be shown graphically, asin Fig. 9. 

When a cantilever extends beyond the point 
of application of the load, there is, of course, 
no shearing strain beyond that point, save that 
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into account in purely theoretical investiga- 
tions. 

When a cantilever has to bear two or three 
different loads, the shearing diagrams have to 
be combined, as in Fig. 10, where a cantilever 
is represented as bearing a fixed load of three 
tons at one quarter of its length from the sup- 
port, and a distributed load of five tons spread 
over the half of its length furthest from the 
support. j 

A fixed load on a beam causes a shearing 


strain at all points between its point of appli- 
cation and either support equal to the reaction 
at that support. The reason for this is the 
same as in the case of the cantilever : at every 
point between the point of reaction and the 
point of application of the load, the reaction 18 
endeavouring to tear its way through the beam 
to reach the proportion of the load which 
equilibrates it. In Fig. 11 the dotted outline 


iu 


Fig. ll. 


denotes the shearing diagram due to W', a 
dot and stroke outline the diagram due to W’ 
and the firm outline the combined diagram . 
found by adding together at all points the 
shears due to W! and W?, 

It must be particularly noticed that between 
the loads the sheer produced by the one is aug: 
mented by that produced by the other, and not 
diminished. At each point between these 
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loads, to use a simile previously employed, two 
pairs of scissors are acting, one with a force 
equal to the reaction of W! at the abutment A, 
and the other with a force equal to the reaction 
of W? at the abutment B, the resultant shear 
being the sum of these two forces. : i 
This fact, though generally admitted in 
eases where there are but two or three loads 
under consideration, has by some strange 
chance been overlooked by most teachers of 
this subject when the number of loads is un- 
limited—in other words, when the beam is 
carrying an evenly distributed load. Thus, 
the fallacious conclusion has been arrived at 
that such a beam may be treated as two similar 
cantilevers of half the span meeting at the 
centre, thus producing a shearing stress at each 
support equal to half the total load, and‘at the 
centre, of nil. The shearing stress at each sup- 
port certainly is equal to half the total load, 
for it is equal to the reaction at the support; 
but if two loads cause a shear in the centre, 
which is equal to the sum of the shears pro- 
duced at that spot by each, it follows that 
where there are an infinite number of infinitely 
small loads on each side of the centre, each one 
of which causes a shearing strain at the centre, 
the sum of these must amount to something. 
If, as in Fig, 12, a definite number of definite 
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small loads be taken, making an aggregate of 
W (in this example taken as 10 tons), and if 
each load be treated separately, and the shear- 
ing stresses produced added together, it will be 
found that while the shear at each abutment is 


equal to ss (5 tons), the shear at the centreis 


THIS ENTRANCE FACES 


equal to e (or 23 tons). The diagram for a 


truly distributed load may be completed by 
straight lines, asin Fig. 12. 


of nave and transepts, are octagonal-ended, 
and the two intermediate chapels diagonally 
situated within the triangular spaces thus 
formed between the ends of the transepts, nave, 
and choir (which has a semicircular apse) are 
also semi-octagonal. A similar arrangement 
to this is to be seen in the choir of St. Yved 
Braine, near Soissons, which may possibly have 
been the work of the same architect, being 
about ten years earlier than the Treves example 
(1227 A.D.), San Thomaso in Limine Bergamo 
is a well-known circular church, having an 
octagonal arcade within, forming an aisle all 
round the building ; and Oster Lars Church, 
Bornholm, Gothland, has a solid wall inside, 
thus separating the aisle from the church, 
The roof over the main body of this building is 
conical, The choir is oval-shaped on plan, 
and the apse beyond is semicircular. Thorsager 
Church has a square formed by four columns 
in the centre of the circular nave, surmounted 
by a side-lighted lantern above a second 
church on the upper floor (Marryat’s ‘“Jut- 
land and the Danish Isles”), Hagley Church, 
Gothland, should also be named as a singularly- 
treated circular church (Fergusson’s “ History 


W 
4 
(or 23 tons) is easiest proved by assuming that 
the load lying on each side of the centre may 
be represented by a fixed load of the same 
amount acting at its centre of gravity—i.e., by 


a load 9 (or 5 tons) acting at } the span from 
each eheanrek One-fourth of each of these 
loads, ‘% (or 1} tons), is borne by the abut- 
ment furthest from it—in other words, each of 


That the shear in the centre is equal to 


these loads causes a shear of a (or 11 tons) in 
the centre, making a total shear in the centre of 
Ww 1 

> (or 23 tons). 
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SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE, 


\ \ ] E gave a photograph of this well-known 
church in the BUILDING News for 
June 15th last, with a description of the build- 


» ‘ 
Doe lide, 
‘ 


ety \ yf 


ing. To-day we supplement these witha plan, 
showing how cleverly the aisle and chapels 
round the dome are managed, Mr. E. H. 
Selby, in his sketch, gives the leading dimen- 
sions in figures for reference. In this connec- 
tion it may be interesting to note a somewhat 
similar plan in general outline, but quite of 
another date and type of design—viz., the 
Liebfrauen Kirche, or Church of our Lady, at 
Treves, A square occupies the centre of the 
building in this case, and it is crowned by a 
lantern or tower. The chapels occupying the 
cardinal points of the plan, after the fashion 


of Architecture,” Vol. I., Figs. 530-531). St. 
Lorenzo, at Milan, has an unchanged plan of 
great antiquity developed towards the type of 
domed churches of the Byzantine style, and is 
the earliest attempt to bring the circular 
church into a square shape. The diameter of 
the dome is 70ft., some 20ft. less than that of 
Sta. Maria della Salute. Ravenna’po:sesses 


several circular buildings, one of the oldest of 
Christian origin being the baptistery of St. 
John ; but the great church of St. Vitale fur- 
nishes one of the most remarkably complicated 
and beautiful circular buildings to be seen any- 
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where, It corresponds closely with the plan 
of the Minerva Medica at Rome, except being 
an octagon instead of a decagon. The central 
area is 50ft, in diameter, so that the dome here 
is a third less than that of its prototype. Itis 
constructed of earthen pots and covered by a 
roof, The tomb of Theodoric, also at Ravenna, 
known as Sta Maria Rotunda, is 45ft. in 
diameter, and the most singular part of this 
building is that the domed roof is formed by 
one great slab, internally measuring 30ft, in 
diameter, and hollowed out like a flat dome. 
Near the edge are a range of false dormer win- 
dows, which furnished really the handles by 
which the slab was originally lifted. Sti. 
Angeli, Perugia, the Baptistery at Nocera dei 
Pagani ; the Tomb of Sta. Costanza, Rome ; and 
the Baptistery of Constantine are instances of 
Romanesque circular buildings. The Chevet 
Notre Dame due Port Clermont, Auvergne, if 
doubled, would be very like the plan of Sta, 
Maria della Salute, only that the chapels are 
semi-apses, 
— (rr 


The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have 
applied to the Metropolitan Board of Works Com- 
mission for an official copy of all the evidence 
given, or to be given, by surveyors and others 
during the course of the inquiry. 


Memorial stones of the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Illogan, Redruth, were laid on the 6th inst. The 
internal fittings will be in pitch-pine, as well as the 
rostrum; the ceiling of chapel will be panelled in 
plaster, and the front will be in granite, with Elvin 
stone filling, the windows will be glazed with 
cathedral glass. The builders are: Mr. W. H. 
Moyle, of Chacewater, carpenter; and Mr. W. H. 
Gray, of Redruth, mason; and the architect Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell, M.S.A., of Penzance. 
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THE NUTTER ORPHANAGE FOR BOYS, 
BRADFORD, 


THIS building, which is intended for the 
maintenance and education of orphan boys 
in Bradford, is the outcome of a bequest of 
£10,000 by the late Mr. Joseph Nutter, of 
Halifax, formerly in business in Bradford. Mr. 
Nutter made ita condition that the money was 
only to be paid if within twelve months after 
his death some person or persons purchased or 
gave a suitable piece of land or buildings for 
the purpose of establishing the institution. 
The Town Council of Bradford felt it to be 
their duty to secure for the town the benefit of 
Mr. Nutter’s munificent gift; and accordingly, 
with the authority of the Lords of the Treasury, 
they conveyed, free of charge, to trustees, the 
land forming the site of this building, and the 
grounds connected with it, The above sum 
has been duly invested, and the proceeds are 
set apart for the maintenance of the institution, 
the money required for the erection and 
furnishing of the orghanage having to be pro- 
vided for by public subscriptions, The founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Mayor of Bradford 
(Alderman J. L, Morley) on May 31 last. The 
building covers an area of 99ft. by 49ft.,and con- 
tains on the ground floor boys’ day-room, dining- 
room, lesson-room, sick boys’ day-room, com- 
mittee room, master’s room, lavatory, and 
ample kitchen arrangements, On the first floor 
are four dormitories for 40 boys, a sick boys’ 
dormitory, master’s bedroom, bathroom, w.c.’s, 
and linen room. A large room on the second 
floor will be used at presentas a play-room, but 
may be used, if required, for 12 additional beds. 
As there is a higher board school within seven 
minutes’ walk, the children will be sent there, 
and no provision is therefore made for teach. 
ing them in this building. The area of the 
site given by the town council is 3,000 square 
yards, and being situated between a large public 
. recreation field and Horton public park gives 

exceptional advantages to the institution with- 
out burdening it with the maintenance of 
extensive playgrounds. The architect of the 
building is Mr. Thomas Campbell Hope, of 
Bradford. The contractors are Mr. William 
Holdsworth, mason ; Mr. James Deacon, joiner ; 
Mr. Richard Hill, plumber; Messrs, J. N. and 
A. E. Thornton, slater; and Mr, Benjamin 
Dixon, plasterer ; all of Bradford and the neigh- 
bourhood. The amount of their contracts is 
£3,023, The building is faced entirely with 
common hammer-dressed wall stones and bosted 
ashlar dressings from the Bradford quarries, 
The interior will be well and substantially 
finished in every respect, and great care will 
be taken to insure the health and comfort of 
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the inmates by the use of the best warming, 
ventilating, and sanitary appliances. In 
addition to the above-named sum of £3,023, 
money will be required for furnishing. Nearly 
£3,000 has already been subscribed. One of 
the leading features of this institution is that 
friends of orphan boys will have the opportunity 
of sending them here on payment of a small 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
their maintenance, 


DESIGNS FOR A GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND 
FURNITURE, 


For description see page 90, 


OLD OAK ROOM, FROM KING’S LYNN, 


THIS illustration is of a very interesting oak 
room, which was taken from an old house at 
King’s Lynn, and is now erected at Mr. J. 
Mortlock’s galleries in Oxford-street. It was 
made in the time of James I., isin a very good 
state of preservation, and beautifully carved. 
The house in Queen-street, where it originally 
came from, was inhabited by the Taylor 
family, Sir Simon Taylor lived there, who 
contested King’s Lynn against Lord Keeper 
North. The dimensions of the mantel are 
about 7ft, in height and 11ft. in width. It is 
ornamented with ten figures in relief, repre- 
senting Hercules, Medusa, &c., and bears the 
arms of Britain, quartered with those of 
France, and the mottoes “ Hony Soyit Qui Maill 
Pences,” and underneath “De it Mon Droit.” 
There was a very curious tower at the back of 
the house, apparently used as a look-out on the 
river, and which, as it shows signs of rough 
usage from artillery, local tradition ascribes to 
Cromwell’s soldiers. On removing the panelling 
from the adjacent room, the date “ February, 
1602,” was found rudely cut in at the back, 
The mantelpiece and panelling was painted 
white in the last century, but has now been 
partially cleaned, and shows some of the good 
old oak, The room is well worth a visit from 
any one interested in genuine old work that 
has never been in any sense restored, and it 
can be seen at 31, Orchard-street, Portman- 
square, 
CLIEVEMERE, MAIDENHEAD, 


THIS house is in course of erection on a fine 
natural terrace, well wooded, and facing the 
river, with the Cliveden woods beyond. The 
materials used externally are deep-coloured red 
Maidenhead bricks, and Bath-stone dressings, 
and cypress fir has been used in some of the 
long lintels. The rooms lead out of a triple 
central hall, or hall with ante-rooms so placed 
as to give a broad view of the gardens and 
woods beyond, as seen on entering from the 
approach drive. The architect is Mr. Edward 
Francis OC, Clark, of 7, Westminster-chambers, 
and the builder is Mr, Thomas Crossley, of 
Bromley, Kent, 


RATHHAUS AT MOLSHEIM, 


THIS picturesque building comprises an 
assembly hall on the upper floor, approached 
from the public street by means of an external 
staircase, and below, on the ground floor, is the 
Butchers’ Market, to which the semicircular 
arches form the entrances, Our illustration is 
taken by permission from the last part of 
“ Denkmaeler Deutscher Renaissance,” b 

Herr K, E, O. Fritsch, and published by Ernst 
Wasmuth, of 35, Markgrafenstrasse, Berlin. 
We have already drawn attention to this most 
admirable work, which consists of an extensive 
series of permanent ink phototypes, equal in 
tone and texture +o delicate silver prints, illus- 
trating the Renaissance of Germany. Molsheim 
is really in France, of course, in the Lower 
Rhine, some ten or eleven miles W.S.W. of 
Strasburg, seated on the River Brusch. 
The town is quite small, with only from 
three to four thousand inhabitants ; ‘but its 
wine trade and manufactories of sword 
blades, wire, and ironmongery give it import- 
ance, The general outline of the facade of 
this charmingly-designed Rathhaus is very 
materially enhanced by the clock turret which 
surmounts the entrance porch in the centre of 
the front. The upper part above the dial is 
covered with small slates like the curved- 
shaped roof which surmounts it, A niche on 
the street side contains a figure of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child ; while below this group, two 
boys, one on either side of the curved pediment, 
give dignity and interest to the composition, 
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An astronomical dial occupies the central panel 
above the time-piece, and standing on the right 
and left of the clock are two full-length figures 
of recording angels, who strike the hours and 
chimes on the projecting bells which hang in 
front of them. ‘Two little windows in the 
return walls of the tower light the clock 
chamber, and under the main cornice is another 
dial, probably intended to record the four 
seasons, or perhaps -the periods of the day, 
Shaped gables terminate the front, at each 
end of which are large wrought - metal 
gurgoyles of grotesque design, boldly pro- 
jecting diagonally with the elevation. Two 
small doorways from the assembly hall 
lead on to stone-corbelled balconies, which have 
open-traceried balustrades pierced in Flamboy- 
ant patterns, and corresponding with the 
parapet to the staircases below. The _Inain 
walls are plastered, with the stone quoins at 
the angles and window openings shown. The 
long-drawn shadows of the early morning sun 
in the photograph furnish quite a sciographic 
study for the architectural draughtsman, and 
considerably enliven the quaint effect of the 
building. Molsheim is also possessed of a fine 
parish church, originally intended for a Jesuit 
College, and remarkable chiefly for the extreme 
lightness of its bell towers. The building con- 
tains a curious combination of Gothic and 
modern sculptures. It may be interesting to give 
a note here mentioning for reference some other 
notable German buildings of the class to-day 
illustrated ; one of the most important and 
monumental being, of course, the richly-orna- 
mented and arcaded Rathhaus at Bremen, 
which at once furnishes a typical example of the: 
Renaissance. The notable, large porch added 
to Cologne Old Rathhaus in 1571 is a curious. 
instance of the use of the pointed arch with 
Classical columns and cornices, It figures 
in Fergusson’s “ History of Modern Archi- 
tecture.” The Lubeck Rathhaus, with its in- 
closed external staircase, we have quite recently 
illustrated (see BUILDING News, July 2, 1886). 
and the Gothic stone Rathhaus at Halle is 
curious for its Late German inverted arches 
over the window openings, and for the quaintly-- 
shaped brick gable enriching its main facade, 
That at Altenberg, by Nicolaus Grohmann, the 
architect, has a tall tower and a square conical 
roof over the main building. The Rathhaus. 
at Heilbronn is similar in general character 
to Molsheim having a clock turret in the centre: 
of the front with the characteristic addition of 
an open arcade below. It dates from 1535 to 
1596, A far richer clock, of much more interest, 
is to be seen in the elevation of the Rathhaus. 
at Ulm with its Zodiac signs and other specialties 
of horography, A very charming timber-built 
Rathhaus exists at Schwalenberg in Westphalia,, 
not far from Paderborn, erected in 1579, with 
carved wooden gables and an enriched arcade: 
below of the same material, There are some 
good houses of a like kind at Rinteln, in the 
district of Schauenburg, where we see, too, a 
very picturesque Rathhaus worth naming, At 
Paderborn also is a remarkable stone-built. 
Rathhaus, dated 1612-1616, At Halberstadt is. 
an even more celebrated example standing in 
a fine open “place” surrounded by gabled — 
houses and other buildings, The gabled 
Loggia and double staircase in the side 
facade was an addition to the older Gothic 
hall in 1663, and is particularly interesting for 
the German rendering of Italian detail 
which it displays. Something like this 
are the porch and _ staircases to the 
Rathhaus at Limgo in Lippe - Detmold 
The grand old Medixval town hall at Breslau, 
standing in the Grosser Ring of that busy city, 
is a florid specimen of 16th-century Gothic,. 
bristling with turrets, gables, and oriels, 
Markt-Breit Rathhaus dates from the earlier 
part of the same period, with later alterations, 
of course, to which date of work the quaintly- 
devised gables are ascribed. It stands on a 
bridge partly over the river and partly over the 
street, and it is said to have been built thus to 
avoid removing existing buildings when a larger — 
hall than formerly stood here was required. 
The picturesque effect thus secured is very 
characteristic of Medieval German architects. 
Limburg-on-the-Lahn Rathhaus is another 
irregular artistic structure, and comprises by 
no means the least picturesque of the old 
buildings of that curious town. Ratisbon 
Rathhaus, built too entirely of stone, should be 
noted, and it has a projecting oriel covered by 
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a gable in the centre of the main facade. The 
conical roofed turrets which inclose oriels form 
the distinguishing features of the very pretty 
Rathhaus at Frieburg in Wetteravia, a moun- 
tain townlet by the river Usbach. They stand 
at the two ends of the front elevation, and a 
stone arcade extends the whole width of the 
ground story. In the centre, on the first floor 
level, is a wooden projecting balcony. At 
Tiibingen, in the Rathhaus there, we note an 
open pulpit under a roofed hood of quaint pro- 
portions, and a florid curved gable inclosing a 
clock dominates the centre portion of the 
building, Many of these buildings thus re- 
ferred to are illustrated in Herr Wasmuth’s 
delightful publication, from which our plate 
of Molsheim Rathhaus is taken. 


THE MEISTERSINGERS’ CLUB, 63, ST, JAMES’S- 
STREET, LONDON, 
THIS building, which has just been completed 
on the west side of St. James’s-street, occupies 
asite having about 50ft. frontage and 115ft. 
depth. The site was formerly occupied by 
Fenton’s Hotel. The first and second floors are 
planned for the occupation of the Meister- 
Singers’ Club, a musical club of the same 
character as the Lyric, and the principal 
chamber in the club is the concert-room, 
& room about b50ft. long by 25ft. wide. 
The other apartments belonging to the club 
consist of a smoking-room, 48ft. by 24ft., 
small dining-room, drawing-room, and billiard- 
room, the usual rooms for the service of a club, 
and retiring rooms in connection with the 
concert-room. The club is reached by a stair- 
case quite independent of the rest of the 
building, The ground-floor and basement have 
been let temporarily to the London Joint Stock 
Bank for their West-Had branch, during the 
rebuilding of their premisesin Pall Mall, The 
third and fourth floors are planned to be used 
or let off as bachelors’ chambers, and have a 
Separate and independent entrance from St. 
James’s-street, The fifth floor is entirely 
devoted to the service of the upper rooms, The 
public footway leading to Blue Ball-yard runs 
under the south side of the building. The 
front, which is of Portland stone, considerably 
enriched by carving, has been broken up on the 
first and second floors by projecting bays, and 
on the third and fourth floors by a recessed 
centre. The upper floors are served by a 
hydraulic lift, constructed by Messrs. Archibald, 
Smith, and Stevens, and the carving was exe- 
cuted by Seale. Messrs. Colls and Sons, builders, 
of Moorgate-street, are the builders, The Coal- 
brookdale Company supplied some of the side 
chimneypieces, The architects are Messrs, Davis 
and Emanuel, of 2, Finsbury-circus, 
Or? —__ 
WAYSIDE NOTES. 


1 pee HERSCHELL has taken the cream of 
the evidence in connection with the 
Board of Works Inquiry, The reports are now 
comparatively tame, although what may be 
yet divulged it is impossible to say. Many 
other departments.of the Board have, I believe 
still to be examined. ‘The recalling of Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette last Tuesday did not result 
in anything curious, although many may think 
it strange that @ supervising engineer should 
be satisfied with “sound square stocks” when 
‘picked stocks’ were particularly specified. 
This, however, is a point that we can under. 
stand, even if the public imagine that they 
have not quite had their money’s worth in the 
new Battersea Bridge contract. So long as a 
brick is sound, square, and well burnt, there is 
nothing to be gained by constructing a wall 
throughout of “picked” ones, A great and 
new discovery this, for which the reader will 

give me due credit, 


If the remaining evidence of the Board of 
Works inquiry proves to be insipid, the reader 
may look for some lively reports if there should 
be an inquiry into the working of the London 
School Board. The last meeting of the Board 
was rather stormy, individual members alluding 
to the “scandalous state of things that existed 
in the Works Department,” and to the “ thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds that had been 
squandered.” Moreover, a serious charge 
against the late architect of the Board was 
made by Mr, Blousfield, who moved —“ That, in 
the opinion of the Board, the late architect of 
the Board is responsible for the absence of 
proper footings at the Brand-street School, 
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Ratcliff (Tower Hamlets), and that he be 
called upon to make good the loss arising 
therefrom.” I hope that Mr. Robson will 
immediately clear himself of this accusation, as 
the fault must surely lie in other quarters, 
Personally, I am little surprised at the 
incident, as I have always thought that the 
duties of the architect of the London School 
Board must be arduous at times, and prevent 
him giving full supervision to every building 
in progress, And I have further thought that 
the present system of employing an architect 
ata fixed salary is quite unsuitable for such 
an extensive area as that comprised in the 
various districts of London over which the 
Metropolitan School Board reigns supreme, If 
it be more than one can manage, it is un- 
economical of the ratepayers’ money ; and there 
is certainly no doubt but that it defrauds us of 
much work that ought to be put out to com- 
petition. ‘“ Public money, open competitions,” 
is my motto, 


Since last noting the progress that has been 
made with the Imperial Institute, the Build- 
ing and Finance Sub-committees have, I 
observe, accepted the tender of Messrs. Mowlem 
and Co. for the erection of the central, eastern, 
and western towers at eighteen thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds. ‘The total 
amount of the contract for the main buildings 
is now one hundred and sixty-one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-seven pounds, Work 
on the Imperial Institute-road has been com- 
menced, and it is expected that it will be ina 
sufficiently forward state to be opened as a 
public thoroughfare in September, 


Look out for a competition in Berlin. One 
day last week I observed in an evening paper 
that a committee had been appointed, or was 
about to be appointed, to consider the question 
of providing a cathedral for Berlin worthy of 
the chief city of the Fatherland. I conclude 
that if the idea is taken up the design will be 
put out to competition, though hardly an inter- 
national one, as I fancy that the German is 
much given to Conservative principles when it 
comes to employing foreigners to design their 
ecclesiastical edifices, 1 do not suppose they 
would have a French design, even if the 
Parisian architects responded to an appeal for 
plans, sections, and elevations of proposed 
Cathedral at Berlin. Personal convenience 
might tempt M. ——, architecte, to swallow 
his national pride, as, if the inhabitants of 
Berlin are bent on having their cathedral, it 
will be a pretentious building enough, and the 
job worth having. It will not be a “stick-in- 
the-mud ” affair, like that at Liverpool,” 


Your note on the condition of Gloucester 
Cathedral reminds me that in Good Words for 
the current month there is a charming article 
on this building, by the Dean of Gloucester. It 
is entitled ‘ Dreamland in History,” and forms 
the first of a series to be given that should be read 
by all who love our grand old cathedrals and 
take an interest in their past history, More- 
over, the writing is illustrated by some exceed- 
ingly beautiful vignettes by Mr. Herbert Rail- 
ton. The cloisters, with their exquisite fan 
vaulting ; the elegant Lady-chapel, the Tower, 
and interior of the south transept are alldrawn 
in that feeling yet powerful style that Mr, 
Railton has made peculiarly his own. They 
show the beautiful nature of the Perpendicular 
work that the old builders so skilfully weaved 
over the original massive round-arched design, 
Gloucester Cathedral may, indeed, be called the 
birthplace of the Perpendicular style, and the 
monks who so successfully altered the Norman 
building can perhaps lay greater claim than 
anyone to having “invented” a new style, 
The Dean of Gloucester says this great 
undertaking was finished in 1335, or rather 
so much of it as is comprised in the 
south transept; and he concludes his 
pleasant essay with the following words :— 
‘Sometimes in the late evening-tide, when all 
is still and quiet, when strangers and attendants 
are gone—when the great church is half-veiled, 
half-revealed in the tender grace of the long, 
drawn-out, soft, summer twilight—I go into 
that south transept, with its veil of carved 
stone tossed over the stern, grave Norman 
work, and gaze on the awful beauty which 
these workmen, dead and forgotten for more 
than 500 years, called into being, Then I think 
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I begin to see something of what Wigmore and 
his monks had in their minds when they piled 
their charmed stones one on the other in 
beautiful confusion as it seems, but really with 
studied order. I begin to see something of 
those heavenward aspirations of those monk- 
architects, whom the Divine and perfect 
Architect lodged during those long ages— 
(men are pleased to call dark) —in 
these quiet peaceful homes of prayer and 
thought termed monasteries.’ Yes, in those 
days they wot not of commissions, let alone 
those of anillicit nature. Between old church 
architecture and new church architecture there 
is a wide gulf whose span is not less than 5 per 
cent, 


If money would produce a grand temple 
they should some day have one of a truly 
noble description in Salt Lake City. Four 
million dollars have been expended on a build- 
ing there, and it is still far from completed, 


The Portfolio for July continues a most 
instructive essay by the editor on “ Book Illus- 
tration.” This, the third conversation between 
an artist, poet, scientist, and critic, and dis- 
cusses the question of “utility,” and is 
certainly. well worth perusal, as much 
relates to architecture and architectural draw- 
ing. The number contains a beautiful etching 
of Rossetti’s ‘“Hcece Ancilla Domini!” and of 
* A Windy Day” on what one may take to be the 
Zuider Zee, Among the articles is one on 
‘‘Charlecote House,” illustrated with some 
more of Mr, Railton’s charming vignettes, The 
writer of the article, Mr. Sidney L. Lee, thrashes 
out the question of Shakespeare’s connection 
with Charlecote, where, it appears, the much- 
abused and immortal bard practised, in the 
17th century, the art of deer stealing. It is 
not very clear, however, whether the deer- 
stalking took place at Charlecote or at Ful- 
brooke Park, and we are at liberty to refuse 
point-blank to admit that the theft was 
committed at all. 


So “Strawberry Hill” was not sold, after all ! 
Buyers of modern-antique residences do not 
seem to be in anywise plentiful, The “Oaks” 
on Banstead Downs shared a similar fate to 
Horace Walpole’s little vanity. Strawberry Hill, 
by the bye, was announced for sale as a splendid 
specimen of architecture of the 15th century, if 
my memory serves me right,and I do not think 
I made a mistake, as I cut out the announce- 
ment and put it away so carefully that it was 
not to be found when wanted. One would have 
thought that the halo of romance round the 
riverside building and its many associations 
would have insured a ready sale, even if the 
purchaser had a few misgivings as to the 
genuine nature of the architecture, There 
would be no confusing the architecture of the 
“Oaks” with that of Medixval times, although 
it is a remarkably pleasant-looking building of 
its kind, and charmingly situated on a pretty, 
shady lane on the borders of breezy Banstead 
Downs, from whence, it has always occurred to 
me, we can obtain one of the finest prospects in 
the country. GOTH, 

2 __—__ 


THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
PLUMBERS, 


{Ee DER the presidency of the Mayor of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a largely-attended 
public meeting was held on Monday night in 
the council chamber, ‘to consider the regis- 
tration of qualified plumbers.” Deputations, 
in most cases consisting of the mayor, medical 
officer of health, and town clerk, attended from 
the Corporations of Jarrow, Gateshead, Sunder- 
land, North and South Shields, Durham, Dar- 
lington, Stockton, the Hartlepools, Tynemouth, 
Middlesbrough, Whitby, ‘Carlisle, Whitehaven, 
Kendal, Blyth, and other places. 

Councillor Winter moved “That a District 
Council for Northumberland, Durham, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and North Yorks be 
formed to carry out the system of registration 
for that district, and that the council shall 
consist of master and operative plumbers and 
the public.” 

Professor Garnett seconded the motion, and 
gave an account of the work done in technically 
educating plumbers, and said he was authorised 
by the masters and operatives of the district to 
express their approval of the registration 
system, The motion was unanimously carried, 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


A GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND FURNITURE, 


N°? better evidence of the popularity of our 
Designing Club could be deduced than 
the large number of contributions received for 
this, the last subject for competition in the 
present course; indeed, the interest in the 
several contests from month to month has been 
well sustained, in spite of the lead so persist- 
ently maintained at the outset by ‘“ Ghost.” 
As at the start, so now in the final heat, he 
obtains the first place, which, however desirous 
we may have been to see others share in the 
honours of our class, we can but willingly 
accord to him. By reproducing his drawings 
herewith to-day in conjunction with this 
review our readers will be enabled, as before, 
to follow our remarks in detail. The instruc- 
tions for these subjects were issued thus :— 

K,—A Gardener’s Cottage, to be used asa lodge, 
with carriage gateway adjoining, suitable for 
an entrance to a gentleman’s country house of 
18th century date. The cottage to comprise a 
living room, 16ft. by 13ft, ; kitchen 12ft. square, 
a washhouse, larders, oven-place, w.c., ash-pit, 
and tool-house, An Open Porch to the cottage 
toform a feature in the design, Three bed- 
rooms and store-space to be provided on the 
first-floor. The gate to be a wooden one, with 
wood posts and fence on either side. Scale, 
1-6th of an inch to the foot. Hlevations, sec- 
tion, plans, and sketch. 

L,—A set of living-room and bedroom Furni- 
ture suitable for the above cottage, in varnished 
deal, The living-room pieces to include a 
bookcase-sideboard combined, 4ft. wide, 3ft, Sin, 
to table top, and 6ft, 3in. total height; a 
4ft, Gin. circular table on tripod legs; an arm- 
chair and chimney-piece, inclosing a 15in, wide 
slow-combustion grate, with course of Gin, tiles 
round it. The bed-room suite to consist of 
washhand-stand, table, and 4ft. wardrobe. 
Scale, lin. to the foot. 

The plates now published show how the 
selected designs have embodied the requirements 
here enumerated. With so large a number of 
plans to notice, our critical remarks here must 
necessarily be brief. The style in “ Ghost’s” 
design hardly suggests quite so nearly as we 
intended a connection with a mansion of 
18th century date. The porch and the circular 
window “touch in” a point of colour, no 
doubt, and the side windows of the living room 
do duty in the same direction ; but, strictly 
speaking, the composition is not classic-like 
enough, considering congruity merely. Asa 
lodge, however, there is not much to find fault 
with. The kitchen does not command the road 
sufficiently, so that the wife, when about her 
house duties, would hardly be so likely to see 
anyone outside the gates as if the arrangement 
of the cottage had been transposed, The entry 
is good and the passage is roomy, but a direct 
draught in front of the kitchener is a fault 
which the house wife would long remember 
a Ghost” for, and the bakery in so central a 
position is also a mistake, Fancy the heat in 
the bed-room over it, and the steam in the 
cottage generally, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience ofsuch a plan, The w.c. would be in 
& Warm corner, too, which would not much 
matter provided it were always sweet and 
clean, while the water would not be likely to 
freeze. The wash-house is good, but the bakery 
should have been adjoining it. Upstairs the 
plan is admirable. The entrance gates are not 
well designed for execution 
arched-shaped openings look too much like 

_masonry for our taste. “ @host’s” drawings 
are effectively done, and well arranged on the 
sheet. “Boreas” runs him, however, very 
closely, and for some things almost deserves to 
be first. For correctness of style he certainly 
is nearer the mark, and has given us a ver 
pretty lodge; but on the whole “(host's ” 
design is the better of the two. 
should have been at the angle of the 
public highway and private road. The 
living room is too broken up in plan, and 
the entry is cramped rather, The washhouse 
would have been better more isolated, and the 
oven is awkwardly situated. The boiler, out- 
side in the open porch, is convenient in one 
way, but for practical advantage the place is 
too small, Upstairs the rooms are well arranged, 
The gates are better in treatment than “ Ghost’s,” 
and the small gate is a further improvement, 
“Uncouth Swain” is placed third, with a de- 


° 


in wood: the 


The porch 


sign studied on the lines familiar in the work 
of Mr. Ernest George, and drawn in his manner. 
The entry is very cramped, otherwise the plan 
is ingeniously set out, save the fact that no 
light can reach the landing except from below 
or from the open doors of the bedrooms. The 
cottage would otherwise make a comfortable 
house and a very picturesque lodge. The author 
has certainly improved in his work, which 
shows painstaking and study of good examples, 
“Huz” comes next, but spoils his plan by basing 
it too much on a villa type of dwelling—living 
room on one side and kitchen on the other side, 
with a “hall” in between. In this central dis- 
tinction of plan the w.c. comes prominently in 
for a share, making that convenience needlessly 
conspicuous. The first flooris capital, with roomy 
chambers, The oven out of the kitchen keeps 
the flues together, no doubt, but otherwise ig 
an objection, The porch is unnecessarily large, 
and the bay next it is too close to the greater 
projection, through which a view would be 
hardly possible. The style would not be in 
harmony with an 18th-century house quite. 
“Scottish Renaissance” tells the style of the 
design so distinguished, and gives us a very 
pretty building of a rather expensive character, 
We like both the elevation and the plan, which 
fairly well keeps to the letter of our instruc- 
tions. The author should have joined our class 
earlier, Upstairs space is wasted by the passage- 
Way necessary to reach No. 3 bedroom, The 
washhouse, bakery, and kitchen would have 
been improved if they had been separated. 
The staircase is placed in a circular tower. 
“Bee” has given usa diagonally-disposed plan, 
which has its merits, though the disadvantages 
preponderate in our judgment. The rooms are 
squarely planned, but the staircase is isolated 
too much from the entry and administrative 
part of the scheme, making too much of what 
ought, in so small a house, to be minimised, 
The drawings are fairly well delineated in 
brown ink, “Mayfly” drops down a stage or 
two in comparative merit with the funny- 
looking cottage, furnished with a V-shaped 
bay to the parlour and a timber-built store- 
place surmounting the porch and carried on 
brackets in a comical way. The gables are 
ugly, but the plan is rather good,- ‘ Launce- 
lot” has sent a design which strictly follows 
the lines of the style stipulated in our con- 
ditions and adhering to the mode of Gibbs, 
Kent, or Ripley plans, the elevations with 
wings, central pediment, and stately blank 
wall spaces, The arched porch runs up into 
the first floor, and so lights the landing, taking 
at the same time all scale out of the building. 
The attempt has not resulted ina failure quite, 
and illustrates some taste, though we cannot 
commend the plan. The first floor is on two 
levels, and too much space is demanded for the 
“hall,” The gate is out of character with the 
lodge. “Twig,” if less mannered and more 
original, is hardly so good, for there isa ring of 
rigid propriety about ‘“ Launcelot’s” design. 
“Twig” aims at cleverness, and succeeds in 
supplying a tolerably successful plan, The 
oven out of the kitchen jamb is a curiosity in 
matters of minor consequences, and the flat over 
the loggia-like porch, with the heraldic shield 
at the angle, isa poor termination to so striking 
a “feature.” The ball on the corner of the 
wall only makes matters more trivial. “ Apex” 
will have to work hard to reach the top of the 
ladder if this is the best he can do, with 
such a motto, too, as an evidence of intention. 
He works carefully, and we think his design 
shows that he means to do better, The 
brick built porch and brick-shaped gable 
we cannot admire nor compliment him 
on his plan, which is crude. “Spare Time 
Well Spent” goes in this time for the Portland 
cement Italian style of the “desirable resi- 
dence” type, and shows his building by means 
of a well-drawn perspective in pen and ink, 
“Too consequential” is the remark naturally 
appropriate to this elevation from an architect's 
point of view ; but it is not vulgar, neither does 
it display exactly a want of taste, and the plan 
is not a bad one; but the house, whatever else 
may be urged in its favour, is not a gardener’s 
cottage, and that is what we asked for. Next 
in order ranks “Cosmos,” who cannot be de- 
scribed as a good planner. His cottage would 
not be convenient, and though he gives the 
dimensions stipulated for, the ground-floor 
space is so disposed with doors and windows, 
borrowed lights and fireplaces, that little room 


is left for furniture and comfort. His ekva- 
tions look high-shouldered. ‘Tol Peden 2en- 
with” has on this occasion painted in witer- 
colours, and so finished off his picture of the 
cottage which bears his name. In a way this 
design is an improvement on former efforts, 
which we note with pleasure. His plaa is 
compact, too, and convenient, though upsiairs 
too much is made of the store place, and the pas- 
sage way out of No, 2 bedroom to reach No. 3 
shows want of thought, Bedroom No. 1 is 
over-windowed, and all for the sake of exterior 
effect. The lodge has nothing about it specially 
in harmony with a “Gentleman’s Country 
House of the 18th Century.” The designs 
grouped in the third order of merit are these : 
“Old Gold,’ who is better than usual, which 
remark means well, for he has tried his best ; 
“H. M.S. Conway” has cramped his plan too 
much, and marred his elevations by the scrolls 
to the porch and bay. Then the oven place is 
absent, while the third bedroom is merely a 
box, and has no fireplace. ‘Jo’s” house is 
ugly, and the kitchen door, first in importance 
on entering the external porch, is a very badly- 
contrived blunder. The “rustic” gate is “a 
terror,’ too. ‘ Renaissance,’ ‘‘ Compton,” 
“Serge,” and “ Lawton ”’ conclude the series. 

Of the furniture designs suitable for this 
cottage “ Ghost’s ”’ set is decidedly the best, and 
we herewith print his drawings. The book- 
case-sideboard is both suitable and simple, 
reminding us of some Harly pieces of furniture 
designed by Mr, CO, L. Hastlake, of “ Household 
Taste” reputation. The circular table is incor- 
rectly drawn, and looks to be one-sided. The 
dressing-table is a rather original arrangement, 
and the wardrobe is commonsense enough, 
though the hanging cupboard is too short for 
suspending dresses in, The chair is of the High 
Wycombe type, and the chimneypiece will pass 
muster, ‘‘ Boreas” is awarded the second place, 
and we shall illustrate both his lodge and fur- 
niture designs in an early number. His arm- 
chair is too expensive for a cottage, with its 
cushioned back. The tripod table we like better 
than ‘“ Ghost’s,” and the bookcase-sideboard is 
a practical piece, and so is the wardrobe. The 
washhand-stand and toilet-table are combined 
in one article, and the chimneypiece would 
look very well in execution, With these re- 
marks our notes close for the BUILDING News 
Designing Club, session 1887-1888. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS. 


NHE 15thannual meeting of this Association 
was held on Thursday, the 12th inst., at 

the Institution of Civil Engineers, under the 
presidency of Mr. E. B. Hllice-Clark. The 
annual report showed that there were 349 
members, representing the principal towns 
throughout the country, and there wasa credit 
balance of £369 1s, 9d. The President in his 
address suggested that technical classes for 
sanitary engineer students should be estab- 
lished in connection with Owens College, 
Manchester, Mason’s College, Birmingham, the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, and similar colleges 
in the provinces. Referring to the work yet 
to be done by sanitary engineers, he expressed 
the opinion that there were more than 375,000 
houses in London of over £100 annual value in 
which new drainage works were absolutely 
necessary. A similar state of things existed to 
some extent in every provincial town. Much 
required to be done in connection with the 
arterial drainage of towns, the prevention of 
floods in the great river valleys, and to further 
improve the sanitary condition of towns. The 
method of obtaining heat in dwelling-houses 
was only one step removed from the consump- 
tion of fuel in an open hearth in the tent of 
the savage. One-half of the effective value of 
fuel was wasted and the air of cities polluted. 
The manufacture and distribution of non- 
luminous gaseous fuel for heating purposes 
froma central station was not very far distant. 
By this means air pollution would be prevented, 
and there would be no cinders or ashes to be 
removed from houses, There should be no 
difficulty in designing such a stove, fed by 
gaseous fuel, as would in every house consume 
the decaying matter which now formed the 
bulk of house refuse. He also advocated a 
State college, or permanent commission, for 
making original scientific research, and held 
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that enormous sums would have been saved if 
ven only the disposal of town sewage had been 
Jealt with by sucha competent body. Alluding 
to the Local Government Bill, he expressed 
zreat regret that it did not provide for such a 
ceadjustment of areas as he thought the exi- 
zencies of the case demanded. Papers were 
read by Messrs. H. U. Mackie, of Carlisle, and 
x. R, Strachan, of London, after which a visit 
was paid to the new drainage and ventilation 
works at the Houses of Parliament, and in the 
2vening the annual dinner took place. 

_ The meetings were reopened on Friday, Mr. 
a, B. Ellice-Clark again presiding. Lieu- 
senant-Colonel Jones, V.C., read a paper giving 
10 years’ experience of the “ Shone” ejector. 
Examples were given, including instances at 
Sastbourne, Henley-on-Thames, and Fenton, 
Staffordshire, where the system was working 
satisfactorily. In the course of a long dis- 
cussion on the paper, the opinion was generally 
»xpressed that the “Shone” injector for ordi- 
lary purposes of pumping was not equal to 
>xisting methods on the score of either efficiency 
oreconomy. It was admitted, however, that 
.t is useful under some exceptional circum- 
itances, though it was strongly urged that no 
veliable data had been given of the actual cost 
of working the “Shone” in any of the places 
aamed, Mr, de Courcey Meade, of Hornsey, 
‘ead a paper describing the electrical fire-alarm 
\rrangements adopted in that district, and Mr. 
William Webster, F’.C.S., read a paper describing 
he decomposition and purification of sewage 
oy means of electricity. He passed a strong 
current of electricity through sewage before 
she meeting, and the solid matter speedily rose 
0 the surface, leaving the fluid apparently 
yright, He also exhibited a sample of effluent 
vater eight months old, and also a specimen of 
, disinfecting fluid obtained from sewage 12 
aonthsago. The chief expense, he stated, was 
he engine power, and the process could be 
pplied to any existing tanks, Several speakers 
onsidered the process likely to be productive 
£ great results, provided it could be econo- 
aically applied to the treatment of large 
uantities of sewage, as the analysis submitted 
nowed the effluent water to be absolutely free 
rom suspended matter. 


was still the practice for workmen in the} 20. Sleeper Walls—Build proper fender and 

porcelain manufacture to put a mark on their sleeper walls in basement, with two over- 

products, He considered that the modern trade sailing courses to take sleepers. 

mark was simply an imitation of these masons’ | 21. Chases.—Leave chases for soil and other 

marks, and that many of the marks on old pipes; cutall splays, skewbacks, chamfers, 

stones in our churches were cut by the work- and and other cuttings ; bed all stone or 

men as a pastime, as men nowadays cut their wood lintels or templates ; bed and point 

names in oak benches. up in lime-and-hair mortar all down, and 
Mr. Henry Medland, architect, had prepared window frames. ' 

a long and interesting paper on “St. Oswald’s | 22, Cutfings.—All skewbacks and other fair 

Priory, Gloucester.” The earliest presumed cuttings to be neatly executed. 

foundation of this institution was given as|23, Weatherings.—The four top courses of all 

about 660; but the more generally received chimney stacks to be set in cement, and 
account was that it was founded in 909, by all sailing courses and other external 

Ethelred, Prince of Mercians, and his wife projections are to be weathered in 

Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, in cement, ; 

honour of St, Oswald, king and martyr. Mr. | 24, Copings. —All walls for which a stone 

Medland gave an outline of all that is reported coping is not described (or shown) are 

of Oswald, traced the history of the priory, and to be finished with hard stock bricks on 

showed that at the dissolution the seven edge, and double tile creasing, all in 

canons who then occupied the priory were sent cement, A 

forth to the world with 16s. 8d. divided | 25, Wedge and Point.— Rake out’ joints of 

between them, The south aisle of the priory flashings, and neatly point in flashings 

church became the parish church of St, in cement. 

Catharine, but at the siege it was greatly |26. Flues.—The flues ta be very carefully 

damaged, and the Parliament gave the building carried up; pargetted with cow-dung 

to the corporation, who used the roof and part mortar, and properly cored at the com- 
of the material in the erection of a barley pletion of the works, 

market in another partof the city. What re-|27, Chimney Bars.—Put 2in. by Zin. wrought- 

mains of the ancient church is now a beautiful iron chimney -bars (din. by tin. to 

ruin, and, thanks to Mr. Medland’s care, many kitchen), and 18in. longer that the open- 
fragments of the old priory are built into it, ings, the ends split and turned up and 

The other part of the priory has entirely dis- down to all chimney-breasts with a 

appeared, and some of the estates were given by relieving arch over same. ; 

King Henry VIII. to the Dean and Chapter of | 28, Setting Stoves——Properly set the kitchener 

Bristol. One most interesting feature of Mr. and the whole of the register stoves 

Medland’s paper was an account of the dis- throughout the building, 

covery by him, a month ago, of a beautifully | 29, Fenders, Jc.—Fill in the fenders and over 

sculptured stone, bedded in a wall adjoining the trimmer arches with concrete ; also: 

the priory. This stone evidently formed the to haunches of the arches. 

shaft base of a churchyard cross ; the sculpture | 30, Chimney Pots—Provide 9in. drain pipes 

is Celtic in character, and it is suggested that as chimney-pots, to stand Gin. above the 

it formed part of a memorial to St. Oswald, top of brickwork, set and flaunched with 
and was the work of anartificer from Iona or plain tiles and cement. 

Lindisfarne, 31, Limewhite—The walls of basement, except 
kitchen passages and breakfast room to 
be finished with a fair face, and twice 
limewhited, the colour to be fixed, 

32, Paving.—The basement floors, not speci- 
fied to be of wood, to be finished with 
Portland cement paving lin. thick, 
trowelled to a smooth face on Gin. con- 
crete. The larder, scullery and cooler to 
be paved with Gin. square red tiles, 
bedded and jointed in cement on 6in, bed 
of concrete. 

33, Air Bricks.—Provide and build in where 
directed No, 24 terracotta air bricks, 
9 by 3, with short flues through walls. 

34, Ventilators.—Provide and fix No, 8 Kite’s 
patent ventilation inlet and outlet, 15s, 
p.c. each, 

35, Chimney-Pieces.— The chimney-pieces in 
kitchen and scullery are to be formed in 
Portland cement, with jambs Qin. wide, 
and deal shelves Yin. wide and llin, 
thick, on proper brackets, Assist, when 
necessary, in fixing the chimney-pieces. 

36, Sink.—Provide and fix in the scullery a 
glazed stoneware sink 3ft. Gin. by 2ft., 
on half-brick walls in cement. 

37, Generally.—The bricklayer is to attend upon 
all other trades, to cut away when and 
where required, to point round plumbers’ 
work, carefully stop putlog holes, exa- 
mine brickwork throughout, and leaveall 
brickwork and joints perfect. (Notes.) 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—II, 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S.1., Surveyor, 


1 Vie eer mortar to be composed 

: of one part of freshly-burnt grey- 

stone lime of good quality to three parts 

of clean sharp sand (no mould or screen- 

ings to be used) ; the whole to be mixed 

in a mill or ona boarded platform. Good 

well-burnt ballast may be used, but the 

proportion must not exceed one-third to 
two-thirds of sand. 

12, Cement —The cement to be the best Port- 
land cement from an approved manu- 
facturer, one part to be mixed with 
three parts of clean Thames sand, 

13, Brichs.—The whole of the brickwork is to 
be done with hard well-burnt grey stocks, 
laid with a proper bond, and well flushed 
up every four courses, no four courses to 
rise more than 12in, 

14,—Facings.—The external faces to be of the 
best red bricks from Messrs. Lawrence, 
of Bracknell, properly bonded, and with 
neatly-ruled weather-joints. The per- 
pends to be properly kept, and all 
reveals to be truly worked. 

15. Dampcourse.—Lay in all walls, at the level 
of Gin. above ground level, two courses 
of slates laid to break joint in cement, 

16, Arches.—The arches to be of good rubbers, 
gauged, set in putty, and pointed. The 
skewbacks to be as slight as possible 
Turn half-brick trimmer arches in 
cement to all the fireplaces above the 
basement. Turn roughly-axed dis- 
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| BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
: ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


JHE thirteenth annual meeting of this 
society commenced at Gloucester on 
Tonday and extended to yesterday, The pro- 
eedings commenced under the presidency of 
ord Sherborne, the retiring president, who in- 
soduced the president-elect, Mr. R. V. Vassar- 
‘mith, ex-mayor of Gloucester, 
The President-Elect read his inaugural 
dress, which had reference to the muniments 
‘ the Gloucester Corporation, 
In the afternoon the Dean received the 
embers in the Chapter-house, The party then 
vided into three sections, and were taken over 
ie building under the guidance of Mr. F. W. 
‘aller, architect, who pointed out its various 
iteresting features, architectural and other- 
ise. Subsequently the visitors were taken 
(er the deanery, 
A meeting was held at night at the Tolsey 
r reading and discussing papers, Among these 
r. Henry Jeffs read a paper on the “ Mason’s 
juare and Masons’ Marks,” These abound at 
loucester, where there ig also, in the south 
‘ansept, a curious monument in the form of a 
‘ason's square, and underneath it figures of a 
:an and a boy, the former haying mason’s tools 
i his apron. Tradition says that this is the 
Dnument of one John Gower, who was em- 
joyed in converting the Norman work of the 
tmsept into Early English, and that he killed 


EXCAVATOR, 


Make a collection of the length of walls, ana 
take by width and depth of concrete, which 
will give dimension of trench digging and con- 
crete. 


: charging arches over alldoorand window | 1569 Dig and cart and concrete to 
ie boy, who was his apprentice. Mr, Jeffs openings, those in internal walls to be $3 °40.6 external walls, 
sowed that neither the modern fraternity of the full thickness of the walls, and to 


Then the odd walls and projections, casting 
up the squarings in each column so as to reduce 
the number of figures in the abstract, and we 
thus arrive at the dimensions, 1191°3 and 593°8, 


Next take the same length :— 


-cemasons, nor the lodges of Mark Masons, 
1d anything to do with the masons’ marks in 
lildings, He owned that these marks were 
the found in ancient buildings in Egypt, on 
te Pyramids, in Greece, throughout Europe, 
€d in Mexico, Peru, &s., while some of those 


spring from the ends of the lintel. 

17. Vaults.—The vaults where shown to be in 
in two half-brick rings, 

18, Waills.—Lay in the footings with regular 
offsets, two courses to one brick, and 


- three to the brick-and-a-half walls, and| 156.9 Dig and cart, part return, fil} 
phe a Cathedral resembled the marks carry up the walls to the heights and a and cna ealowed by the other 
ind in Carthage and in the Egyptian dimensions shown on the drawings, z= 


ananacs, He suggested that these marks, Bale peivetore), 


ich had long formed an enigma apparently 
|; to be solved, were nothing more than marks 

7 by the workmen, just as used to be and 
| 


| 
| 


19, Half-Brick Wails.—All internal partitions 
which have not false bearings are to be 
of half-brick in Beart’s solid bricks, set 
in cement, 


Take the surface digging :— 
50.9 


413 Dig and cart to surface (and com- 
19 plete the entire area of surface), 


92 


Measure all the cement and tile pavings by 


the foot super., and take the filling-in under 


pavings by the foot cube. ) 


EXCAVATOR, &C. ’ 
Mem : For description of all materials, see specification. 
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a current of air outside, or striking one slope 
of the roof, the plates cause a vacuum, and the 
foul air is drawn up and discharged. We 


Cube, Dig and cart from surface. 
4117.7 


152yds. 14ft. 


Cube. Dig and cart from trenches. 
1191.3 Dat. 
593.8 45.0 
214.5 Z 
76.11 Ee ae 
o. part return 
ah fill and ram. 
2031.3 aes Dit. 
Fis 375.9 30.0 
75yds, 6ft. 513 
1384.1 
__ 30.0 
1354.1 
50yds. 4ft. 
Cube. Dry brick rubbish filled in, well rammed and 
levelled. 
351.7 
865 0 
12167 
45yds. 2{t. 
Yd. ft. in. £s.d 
153 


Cube. Dig and cart from surface, not 
exceed 2ft. Oin. deep ...... re aieeiaes 
Do. and do. from trenches... ....+. +0. +0000 
Do, and do. from do., part return, fill 
PN YWIN eevee ceasapeveecsvesicceveeesveaceetnee 
Allow for all necessary planking and 
SELTECING 0.5 ocasvcingeacsens spe cusinsausayavenn 
Allow for any baling and pumping or 
temporary drainage to keep excava- 
tions free from Water.......ccscecseee ove 
Cube. Hard, dry brick rubbish filled 
in and well rammed and levelled ... 
rob 3. Fenders filled in with do. and 


7 
50 


45 


Oar meastetecuntes see cpuavacneeveereesatvcenivesee 
Cube. Concrete as described in 
LOUNGAGIONS sivenccuchucsasereeeennsvebersase 
2 Do., filled into haunches of arches and 
levelled for PAViNg .......seseseeesseeee oe 
Supl. Concrete 6in. thick, levelled 
UNAEY WOO OOF 21.00.00 cee cce cee resseese 
Do., under tile paying prepared to re- 
COLVO' SAINOS,..cocsaareccetantasatcasncs annus 
No. 11. Spandrels of trimmers filled 
in with concrete and levelled......... 
Supl. Portland cement paving lin. 
thick trowelled to smooth face on 
and including bed of concrete 6in. 
thick levelled to receive samé......... 


32 


Carried to SUMMALY.......e see ee 


CORRECTION.—On page 361 used the word 
“ Blenkner” instead of “Bartholomew.” It 
was the work of the latter which Mr. F. 
Rogers took as the basis of his book in 1873 ; 
but in a later edition (1886) the work was so 
entirely remodelled that very little of Bartho- 
lomew remains. I also ignored Dobson’s 
* Student’s Guide to Measuring and Valuing,” 
which has been considerably improved by Mr. 
HE, W. Tarn, M.A, j 


————o—e 


ROOF VENTILATION DURING SUMMER. 


A eee disfigurement caused by some forms of 

ventilators on the ridges of roofs has been 
one of the reasons why architects have not 
introduced these kinds of outlet more generally 
in buildings. As we have maintained, there isno 
reason why they should not be made to assist 
the sky line by inclosing the plates in well- 
designed turrets with good outlines, Cheapness 
has been detrimental to artistic ventilators of 
this class, and all kinds of inferior imitations 
are put up, more apologies than efficient ex- 
hausts. The “concealed roof ventilator,” such 
as that patented by Robert Boyle and Sons, in 
which the deflecting plates are placed within 
the roof, with openings on each side just below 
the ridge, remove the objection to the external 
form, and, it appears to us, are particularly well 
suited for the nave roofs of churches, During 
the close summer season the evening services 
in our churches are very enervating, and in 
crowded town churches it is not unusual to see 
persons leave the service, and many ladies taken 
out in a fainting condition. Tho reason is not 
not far to seek. It will be found that no means 
of outlet for the heated and vitiated air has 
been provided under the hot slates. The whole 
space of the open-timbered roof forms a 
receptacle for the respired air, which the open 
windows fail to remove. The vitiated atmo- 
sphere thus stored descends when the roof 
becomes cooled in the evening, to be rebreathed. 
The concealed roof ventilator is one of the 
simplest and least costly means of providing 
escape for this pent-up air, and when there is 


CONCRETE, 
Cube in foundations. 
1191.3 Dat. 
593 8 45.0 Do, filled in haunches 
214.9 of arches and levelled 
76 11 for paving. 
2076.7 46.11 
rig. 1 yard 2utc. 
2u3L.7 
7dyds. 6Et. 
Supl. concrete 6in. thick, levelled under wood floors. 
943.9 ; 
l04yds. 8ft. Do. under tile paving. 
108.9 
340 
156.10 
299.7 
33yds. 3ft. 


Supl. Portland cement paving lin. thick, on and in- 
cluding bed of concrete 6in, thick, levelled to receive 
same. 


32yds 3ft. 


should make it compulsory that every open- 
timbered church roof should be provided with 
two or three of these concealed ventilators, and 
then we shall have fewer cases of headache, 
lassitude during service-time, and of persons 
leaving the congregation from feeling faint, or 
from sheer inability to remain in a stifling 
atmosphere, or exposed to cold draughts from 
open doors and windows. 


Tr 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


O change for better or worse can be said to 
have marked the course of the half-year 
so far as the building trades are concerned. 
The city is still extending to south and west, 
the demand for suburban and semi-rural dwell- 
ings being apparently still unsatisfied. The 
desire fcr such residences, characteristic of the 
growth of modern towns everywhere, has 
doubtless had an immense impetus given it by 
the diffusion of the ordinary information and 
statistics of mortality in connection with sani- 
tary matters, &c. The tendency to over-popu- 
late the towns and the depopulation of the 
country have made people naturally seek to 
escape from the evils of overcrowded districts, 
the noise and smoke and doubtful atmosphere 
of the city, to the suburban villa, with its 
garden ground and sky. The scheme is prac- 
ticable for the ordinary householder only by 
reason of the great facilities of transit afforded 
by the rail andtramway. The mushroom-like 
rapidity with which such suburban buildings 
cover the ground, and the large proportion they 
bear to the compacter portions of the city, is 
very apparent to anyone from lower altitudes 
than that of Arthur Seat. At present 
the popular field for this emigration is, 
as for years past it has been, the southern 
and south-western districts. The outermost 
buildings of this extension are now climbing 
the slopes of Pentland range, and the distance 
from the business heart of the city must be 
measured by the mile. The districtis credited 
with a much milder temperature than that of 
the valley lying northwards. But it has been 
ascertained that the average temperature of the 
neighbourhood of Stockbridge is only 2 degrees 
below that of Morningside, and the tempera- 
ture of the higher lands on the south cannot 
fail to be affected by loss of the shelter from 
the east wind afforded by Arthur Seat and the 
Salisbury Crags. A splendid field for the specu- 
lative builder lies ready for occupation on the 
north, in the grounds mostly belonging to the 
Fettes Trust, where the air, whether the wind 
blows east or west, is always pure, from the 
mountains or the sea. The most of itis within 
wholesome, if not very easy, walking distance 
from the business centre of the town, and the 
northern tramways, when extended, will put 
itin respect of facilities of transit, on a par 
with the southern suburbs. There seems 
nothing impracticable in hoping for the time 
when blocks of country cottages, as well as 
country villas, may be a safe speculation for the 
suburbs. 
The heavy under-building of the Free 
Library is making good progress under the 
hands of the energetic contractors, Messrs. 
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Beattie and Son, and plans have been prepared 
(in competition) for another library—that of 
the solicitors to the Supreme Courts. The 
three great legal societies of Advocates, 
Writers to the Signet, and Solicitors will thus 
be each provided with its own library. The two 
former bodies have both been long in possession 
of the best collections in the country, and the 
public have always been generously allowed 
the use of them for any references, all that was 
required being a letter of introduction from a 
member, The site obtained is in the Cowgate, 
and any architectural display on the frontage 
of such a narrow street would be lost. Some- 
thing, however, will be possible to make it out 
as a building of importance in treatment of 
the roof and upper story. About twenty-five 
plans have been sent in, and the assessors, 
Messrs. Burnet and Son, of Glasgow, have 
selected, as you mentioned last week, the de- 
sign by Mr. J. B. Dunn, of George-street, 
Edinburgh. ; 

The National PortraitGallery continues, as 
it has done for months, to present the same une 
finished aspect ; but preparations are making 
to complete the building at its two extremities, 
The appearance hitherto has not been such as 
to give a very favourable impression of the 
architectural design, as an addition to the | 
appearance of the street. It is impossible to 
get quit of the idea that, both in construction 
and proportions, itis only a huge warehouse, 
with a great monotony of arrangements in its 
windows and arches, unrelieved by any of the 
variety which is essential to a Gothic building 
of such magnitude, Probably this cireum- 
stance may have had the happy result of in- 
creasing the generous contribution of the donor, 
and the architecture of the finished whole will 
doubtless obviate, if not altogether, yet in some 
measure, the objections to what my be defined 
as the Noah’s-Ark-like aspect of the work. 

The large board schools in Torphichen-street 
and Johnstone-terrace are finished, or nearly so. 
They have both, and especially the former, 
been erected on sites somewhat awkwardly con- 
fined for such buildings ; and the result has 
been happy, in as far as the architectural ap- 
pearance of the exterior is concerned. Though 
a large number of these schools have been 
built, there is no sameness in the style, and the 
somewhat pronounced Gothic of the first board 
schools has been succeeded by a return to the 
Classic or Domestic style. The two schools just 
completing are very different, but each adapted 
with great skill to their position and neigh- 
pouring buildings. The interior of the Tor- 
phichen-street hall and staircases, which are 
finely lighted by cupolas, is imposing by its 
extraordinary length. The rooms on the side 
are en suite, and can all be opened from end to 
end, Shorland’s school grate is generally in 
use, and great attention paid to the thorough 
lighting and ventilation of the crowded rooms, 

The new buildings of the University will be 
now completed with the erection of the hall 
and tower, plans, in preparation by the archi- 
tect, Dr. Anderson, being nearly ready for 


taking the usual estimates of the cost ; this 


having been undertaken by Mr. McEwan, M.P., 
who has already given so largely to the 
scheme. ' 
The Students’ Union is well forward towards _ 
completion, and the view given lately in the 
BuILDING News is a faithful representa- 
tion of its character, the style being some- 
thing between the French chateau and 
the Tudor castle. At present the principal 
front is buried somewhat by some adjacent 
buildings in Bristo-street, which should be 
swept away. F 
Hdinburgh has had another added to the list 
of its statues in the monument recently erected . 
to the late Duke of Buccleuch. It is on 
a larger scale and loftier pedestal than 
the others, and the site selected, neat 
the west door of St, Giles Church, is 17 
some respects an awkward one. The figure Is 
admirably posed, from every point of view, and 
is, no doubt, an excellent likeness ; but this 
unfortunately, is invisible, like all the bronzt — 
sculpture, till the sun lights up the surface — 
which it does not do till the afternoon, The — 
Duke is looking to the north, and turns bit — 
back on the southern border land, with whicl 
his name and that of his ancestors is most 10 
timately associated. Possibly no other positio! 
could well be given to this statue ; but there} _ 
less to be said in defence of the mistake whicl | 
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has been made in placing the Ramsay Memorial 
Cross so as to face the north, instead of in its 
natural and canonical position, facing east and 
west. The consequence is that the bronze 
sculpture on the shaft; which is the best part 
of it, is hopelessly illegible for the greater 
portion of the day; whilst the form of the 
monument itself—a Celtic cross—would have 
been seen from a much greater distance, and 
would haye been more noticeable had the 
ordinary position been maintained. 

The Buccleuch Monument, as a whole, has 
far too much stonecutting and filigree orna- 
ment in bronze work for a monument in the 
open street, and such a public thoroughfare. 
The stags couchant at the corner, &c., will run 
fearful risks if they are to survive another 
century. The whole is covered with bronze 
panels of incidents, historical and private, 
which only perplexes the spectator—not easily 
legible—and miniature racers, like good-sized 
rats, are chasing each other round the feet, 
giving the design far too much of the silver- 
smith’s trophy ; in contrast with the simple 
and severe outlines of the principal figure. 

Nothing very noticeable has been done in 
the way of alterations in the chief thorough- 
fare of the city. Extensive improvements, 
mostly internal, have been made on the 
Clarendon Hotel, and the Edinburgh, which 
had begun to look squat beside its loftier rivals, 
has overtopped them all by its late addition of 
a story and Mansard roof, with a huge piece de 
resistance in the shape of a four-sided pyramid 
in slate surmounted by a flagstaff turret. 

The negotiations for purchase of the gas 
companies have been successfully completed, 
after long discussion of the scheme, and the 
citizens, it is to be hoped, will have cheaper, if 
they cannot expect better, light. The water 
supply, though abundant, has not improved 
under the city management, and imperfectly 
constructed filters have not infrequently 
allowed water with much mineral and vege- 
table impurity to find its way into the houses. 
The impurity forces itself on the notice by 
green deposit on the water-bottles. People are 
even wishing for St. Mary’s Loch, but probably 
the “fleas” and other insects of that source of 
supply might be no better, and less easily 
remedied as a nuisance, 
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AMERICAN SCHEDULE OF CHARGES. 


HE American Institute of Architects have 
endorsed the schedule of professional 
charges adopted by the Western Association of 
Architects, which will be found to agree in the 
main with that adopted by English architects. 
The following is the text :—For full pro- 
fessional services, including supervision, the 
commission is five per cent. upon the cost of 
the work, The charge for partial services is as 
follows :—Preliminary studies, 1 per cent. ; 
preliminary studies, general drawings, and 
specifications, 2} per cent. ; preliminary studies, 
general drawings, specifications, and details, 34 
per cent. For works that cost less than 10,000 
dollars, or for monumental and decorative work 
and designs for furniture, a special value in 
excess of the aboye; for alterations and addi- 
tions, an additional charge to be made for 
surveys and measurements; an additional 
charge to be made for alterations and additions 
In contracts and plans, which will be valued in 
proportion to the additional time and gervices 
employed ; necessary travelling expenses to be 
paid by the client. Time spent by the archi- 
tect in visiting for professional consultation 
and in the accompanying travel, whether by day 
or night, will be charged for, whether or not 
any commission either for office work or super- 
vising work is given. The architect's fees are 
successively due as his work is completed in 
the above classifications, Until an actual 
estimate is received the charges are based on 
the proposed cost of the works, and the pay- 
ments are received as instalments of the entire 
fee, which is based upon the actual cost. The 
architect bases his professional charge upon the 
entire cost to the owner of the building when 
completed, including all the fixtures necessary 
to render it fit for occupation, and is entitled to 
additional compensation for furniture or other 
articles designed or purchased by the architect, 
If any material or work used in the construc. 
tion of the building be already upon the ground 
or come into possession of the owner without 


expense to him, the value of said material or 
work is to be added to the sum actually to be 
expended upon the building before the archi- 
tect’s commission is computed. This regula- 
tion of the charges is generally followed in 
England ; the schedule adopted here does not 
define what is reasonable for preliminary 
sketches, which is left to the architect in each 
case. We shall be glad to hear how the schedule 
adopted by the Western Association is found to 
work in actual practice. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES IN ARCHITECTURE, 


HE following prizes and certificates have 
been awarded :— 

Fine Art: Donaldson Silver Medal, E. A. Runtz, of 
London. Certificate, 2, Alan. C. Walker, of Tasmania. 
3 and 2nd Prize, Harold R. Luck, of London. Second 
Class: B. F. Fletcher, of London ; J. W. Little, of London ; 
P. D. Smith, of London. Third Class: M. A. Green, of 
Bath; EH. A. Williams, of Upper Norwood; F. E. Williams, 
of London. — Construction: Donaldson Silver Medal, 
Horace Helsdon, of London. 2nd Prize, Harold R. Luck, 
of London. Certificates, 3, Alan C. Walker, of Tasmania. 
4. Wm D. Claridge, of London. 5, J. W. Little, of London. 
6, J. Borrowman, of Godalming. Second Class : A. W. Carne, 
of St. Agnes ; M. A. Green, of Bath ; E. C, Hanson, of Lon- 
don; H,. C. Lander, of London. Third Class: A. Sealy- 
Allin, of co, Cork; E. Finch, of Roehampton; A. G. 
Turner, of Anerley; KE. A. Williams, of Upper Norwood; 
F. EH. Williams, of London. Modern Practice :—Prizes, 
equal: Gordon P. G, Hills, of London ; Alan C, Walker, of 
Tasmania, Certificates, 3 equal, Harold R. Luck, of Lon- 
don; Oscar Oertel, of London. 5, H. A. Hellicar, of 
Bromley. Second Class: H. A. Williams, of Upper Nor- 
wood. Third Class: M.A. Green, of Bath; H. Lazareck, 
of Aldershot ; W. W. Wilson, of Leytonstone. 


Professor Roger Smith’s prizes for drawings 
illustrative of the work of the classes were 
awarded as follows :—Fine Art Prize divided 
between EH, Runtz and A. C. Walker ; Construc- 
tion Prize divided between John Borrowman 
and H. C, Lander, 


COMPETITIONS. 


EDINBURGH. — CHAMBERS MEMORIAL 
STATUE.—The report by Mr. Brock, A.R.A., 
the assessor on the designs for the Chambers 
memorial statue, has been adopted by a com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Town Council. The 
awards are as follows :—1, “ Nothing Hazard 
Nothing Have,” by Mr. John Rhind; 2, “St. 
Columba,” by Mr. W. Birnie Rhind; and 3, 
“ Fiat Justitia,” by Mr. J. Massey Rhind. In 
the successful model, the right hand rests on 
the thigh and holds back the civic robe, while 
the left comes in front to support, on the upper 
half of the left limb, the municipal cocked 
hat. The pedestal exhibited shows panellings 
with symbolical figures of “ Perseverance,” 
“Industry,” ‘Liberality,’ and ‘ Literature,” 
It is suggested that it should be in red Corse- 
hill freestone, with granite steps. If it is 
wished to be in granite, the details could be 
modified. The conditions of the competition, it 
will be remembered, were that the author of 
the design judged first in order of merit was to 
be employed to carry the work into execution ; 
and premiums of £50 and £25 are to be 
awarded to the authors of the designs judged 
second and third in merit respectively. The 
pedestals of the three statues of Messrs, Rhind 
have been executed from designs prepared by 
Messrs, Blanc and Gordon, architects, George- 
street, Edinburgh, 
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CHIPS. 


The Morecambe Local Board having applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow the sum of £9,000 for works of promenade 
and street improvements, &c., Major-General OC. 
Phipps Carey, R.E., Inspector for the Department, 
held an inquiry into the subject-matter of the 
application on Wednesday. 


Alterations aud repairs are now proceeding at 
St. Luke’s Church, Wolverhampton, comprising 
structural alterations, heating with low-pressure 
hot-water pipes, and ventilation. The whole of 
the works are being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Joseph Lavender, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Wolverhampton, who has adopted Messrs. C. Kite 
and Co.’s system of concealed roof ventilation. 


The western end of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Bridgwater, was reopened on the 12th inst. 
after having been opened up and renovated. The 
total cost amounts to £1,200. The architect was 
Mr. Geddings, and Messrs. Trask and Sons, of 
Iiminster, were the builders. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The annual general meeting of this associa- 
tion was held on the 5th inst., in the Archi- 
tural Hall, George-street, Mr, Hippolyte J. 
Blane, president, in the chair, The secretary 
(Mr, T. Fairbairn) submitted the annual report, 
which contained the record of a year of suc- 
cessful work by the association. During the 
year the association had added 34 members to 
its roll, while the withdrawals had been con- 
siderably less, The treasurer (Mr. Whitelaw) 
submitted the financial statement, which 
showed a balance in favour of the association 
amounting to £146, compared with £170 last 
year. It was explained, however, that there 
had been £36 of extraordinary expenditure on 
account of the furnishing of the new hall and 
additions to the library, so that the association 
was financially in as good a position as last year. 
Reports submitted on behalf of the sketchbook 
committee by Mr. Gordon, and the work class 
committee by the President, indicated continued 
success, In the work class there had been 23 
students, whose work, and the quality of it, 
showed an advance on the previous year, and 
prizes gained at the class, and in connection 
with the sketchbook competition, were pre- 
sented in the course of the evening. Professor 
Baldwin Brown was elected president for the 
ensuing year, with Mr, Blanc as past-president ; 
Mr. John Kinross and Mr. Archibald Macpher- 
son were appointed vice-presidents. Mr, T, A. 
Fairbairn was continued in the office of 
honorary searetary, and Mr, A, D, Fairbairn 
was appointed treasurer. The retiring presi- 
dent then delivered his address, in which he 
reviewed the work of the session, In speaking 
of the work classes, he pointed out how invalu- 
able these were as a supplement to the work 
of the office ; and he thought it was a matter 
of credit that with so little encouragement so 
much was being done, and so well. The number 
of students attending the classes was increasing, 
and they were a fit subject for special effort to 
secure external help for theirendowment. The 
other leading topic in the address was the sub- 
ject of registration, and Mr, Blanc argued that 
the architect could not be brought to the level 
of test examination. There were, doubtless, 
minor qualities which went to make up the 
architect which could form the subject of 
academic test, but registration could not invest 
the constructor in the garb of an artist, Archi- 
tecture should be free, if it would have a 
healthy, vigorous growth, and in that view it 
seemed unnatural to make it a close profession. 
In closing, Mr. Blanc spoke of the greatness of 
the architect's profession, which had raised 
monuments which time itself seemed powerless 
to destroy. It was fortunate that the art was 
being fostercd again under somewhat favoured 
conditions ; for there was an increasing section 
of the community which had risen to a sense of 
healthy artistic feeling which was daily in- 
creasing. It was for them accordingly to 
enlarge that appreciation through the means 
of their profession,—_On Saturday last; the 
association had their annual excursion, the 
locality selected being the East Neuk of Fife. 
There was a large muster of the members of 
the association and their friends, and the party, 
after reaching Leith, proceeded by steamboat 
to Elie, from which point the journey was con- 
tinued in conveyances to St. Monan’s Church, 
where they were received by the Rev. Mr. Turn- 
bull. Notes were read by Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, on the edifice, which was described as 
an example of the “ Middle Pointed period” of 
Gothic work in Scotland. Its foundation, it 
was explained, was attributed to David II. in 
1369. It had become ruinous during the 18th 
century, but had been restored to its present 
condition in 1828 by the late William Burn, 
architect, The-edifice consisted of choir and 
transepts, without nave, and central tower and 
steeple. The company resumed their drive to 
Abercrombie Church, a simple rectangular 
building, with any features remaining quite 
obscured withivy. The antiquity of the edifice 
was, however, as Mr, Blanc explained, verified 
by scattered pieces of carved stones in the 
patched-up ruin. Balcaskie Castle was next 
reached, and was described by Mr. Blanc as a 
fair type of the average mansion of the 18th 
century. On Kellie Castle notes were read by 
Mr, Lorimer. 
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Gugineering Rotes. 


CONCRETE WORKS AT ABERDEEN HARBOUR, 
—Mr. Philip J. Messent, M.Inst.C.E., Tyne- 
mouth, submitted a report on Tuesday to the 
Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners on the quay 
walls and the repairs which have just been 
completed in the graving dock, He states that 
the concrete in the walls, from 113ft. below to 
about 3$ft. above low water, was executed and 
deposited on what is termed the “plastic 
system,” This mode of using concrete is of 
comparatively modern introduction, and is, 
Mr. Messent says, at variance with the long- 
adopted practice of engineers and their opinion 
that cement, concrete, or mortar, when it had 
once commenced to set, was injured or de- 
teriorated by being disturbed, and was so pre- 
vented from ever attaining strength, such as it 
would have attained had it been undisturbed. 
In a paper by the author or inventor of the 
system describing certain experiments, he says 
that they “show that 34 to 1 concrete, after 
setting out of water for 18 hours, and then 
rammed into moulds, will form a monolithic 
mass when afterwards placed in water ; but the 
strength of this mass will very much depend 
upon the time allowed for setting before 
deposition. If only eight hours elapse between 
mixing and deposition, there is practically no 
reduction in strength, but with a longer in- 
terval the strength is gradually reduced, until, 
at about 18 hours, it is little more than one- 
half.” Mr. Messent’s experience is not con- 
firmatory of the above, and he believes that 
a considerable reduction in the strength of 
concrete will result if even less “ than eight 
hours elapse between the mixing and deposi- 
tion.” The engineer states that it appears 
probable the submerged portion of the wall 
has not suffered from the chemical action of 
the sea, but he regrets that this most probable 
assumption has not been indisputably verified 


by chemical analysis. 
+ + > 
Building  Butelligence. 
—_+44——_ 

ESSENDINE,—The curious and _ interesting 
little Norman church at Essendine was re- 
opened on Friday, after restoration under the 
supervision of Mr, Traylen, diocesan architect, 
Stamford, The church, which is built within 
the precincts of what was once a double-moated 
castle, consists of chancel and nave and turret 
with two bells, and is a small building. It was 
repaired in 1835 and 1845. The most ancient 
part about the church is the south doorway, of 
the time of Henry I., the tympanum of which 
contains three carved figures—our Saviour, 
with His left hand resting on a book and the 
other raised in the attitude of benediction, and 
on each side of Him angels, with hands lifted in 
the attitude of worship. On the right hand of 
the central figure are the letters “‘I.H.C.” The 
jambs of the door are also richly carved : there 
are monkeys beneath a tree, an owl, a stag, and 
other figures nearly effaced. Drawings of the 
doorway have often been made, and it is illus. 
trated in the Glossary af Architecture, There is 
also some Norman carved work placed hori- 
zontally over the north door, The chancel arch 
is curious : it contains Norman details, but the 
arch itself is pointed. The present work com- 
prises the lowering of the floors of the nave and 
chancel a foot, paving with stone in the pas- 
sages and with wood block flooring under the 
_Seats, removing a buttress at the west end, 
Opening out a narrow lancet Harly English 
window which had been blocked up thereby, 
taking down the entire west wall with the 
belfry, and rebuilding it stone for stone with 
its characteristic double bell gable. Faint 
traces of painted decoration were found on the 
ancient plastering, which have been preserved. 
The ground at the west end has been lowered 
about 3ft. The old square box pews have been 
cleared away, and new seats provided. The 
font has been placed on a step, and the old 
cover cleaned and replaced. The stonework of 
the windows and arch has been removed, and 
new woodwork to the north and south doors 
provided. An organ has been built by Messrs. 
Bishop and Son, of London. Mr. John Spurr, 
of Belmistorpe, has done the general builder’s 
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work in the church, and Mr, Fenn, of Ryhall, 
executed the woodwork. 


Lonpon ScHooL BoArpD.—At the meeting 
last week of the Board a heated discussion arose 
on a statement by Mr. Gover that another 
member, Mr, Helby, had stated that “ matters 
were quite as bad, or worse, at the School Board 
than at the Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
Mr, Helby, in justification, stated that if Mr. 
Gover had looked into the matters before the 
Works Committee he would have found that the 
ratepayers had, through the Board, paid for 
what they had not received in the matter of 
foundations to school buildings. He did not 
mean to say that this was attributable to mem- 
bers of the Board, and he did not impugn the 
honour of members of the Board; but he said 
that those who took the position of member- 
ship of the Board should watch over the 
interests of the ratepayers, and if they had all 
taken the interest in the Board’s work thou- 
sands of pounds would not have been paid 
without value being received for the payment. 
Mr. Gover moved that a special committee be 
appointed to investigate any allegations of 
corruption affecting any member or offcer of 
the Board and report, This was carried by 21 
to 10 votes. Mr. Bousfield moved, as chairman 
of the special committee on the work of the 
works department—“ That, in the opinion of 
the Board; the late architect of the Board is 
responsible for the absence of proper founda- 
tions at the Brand-street School, Ratcliff 
(Tower Hamlets), and that he be called upon 
to make good the loss arising therefrom,” This 
was carried by 17 to 10 votes. 


MAPPLEBOROUGH GREEN, STUDLEY.—The 
Church of the Holy Ascension was recently 
opened by the Lord Bishop of Worcester. The 
church has been erected at the cost of Mr. 
William Jaffray, in memory of his wife. The 
building, which is from the designs of Mr, J. A. 
Chatwin, of Birmingham, and has been erected 
under his superintendence, {is Harly English 
of the purest type. It consists of nave, 48ft. Sin, 
by 21ft., and 40ft. high; chancel, 32ft. Gin., 
and 36ft. high ; north and south aisles, 48ft. Sin. 
by 6ft.; and north and south chancel aisles, 
each 15ft. by 10ft—that on the north being 
an organ chamber, and that on the south a 
memorial chapel, At the west end is a tower, 
21ft, in the square and 70ft. high, with a belfry 
turret on the north side. The entrance is by a 
deep oak porch on the south side, closed by an 
oak door, with floriated hinges in wrought 
iron, The materials of the building are Broms- 
grove stone for the exterior, and for the interior 
Hasbury stone, with Bromsgrove stone dress- 
ings; the space between the walls being filled 
with concrete, in which a'so the floor is bedded. 
The woodwork throughout is of oak. The roofs 
are tiled. The nave is divided into four bays, 
with circular and octagonal columns, alter- 
nately, having moulded caps and bases, The 
aisle windows have traceried heads. The roofs 
of the nave and aisles are trussed and raftered ; 
in the aisle roofs the principals rest upon 
bracket corbels, and at each end the nave 
arches are finished with string courses termi- 
nating in carved corbels, The sitting spaces 
in the nave—to receive 120 chairs—are laid 
with wood blocks; the rest of the floor 
throughout is of red Ruabon tiles, with a 
narrow edging of black tiles. The aisle 
windows are filled with cathedral glass, The 
chancel is separated from the nave by a 
low stone screen, enriched with a _ band 
of carved work; at the north side of 
the screen is placed the pulpit, which is of 
oak open work, decorated with carving, 
and resting on a stone base, forming part of 
the chancel screen. The chancel is raised three 
steps above the nave, the sacrarium rises again 
three steps from the chancel floor. On each 
side of the chancel are oak stalls, with carved 
ends, for clergy and choir. On the south, by 
the side of the altar, are sedilia and a credence 
table, with piscina, recessed into the wall, The 
east window is a triple lancet, and filled with 
stained glass, the subject being the Passion of 
Our Lord. The east window of the Memorial 
Chapel is also filled with stained glass, illus- 
trating the text “Now abideth Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is Charity.” These windows, designed by 
Mr. John Powell, were made by Messrs. Hard- 
man and Powell, who have also executed the 
metalwork in the church, The carving in stone 
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and wood has been executed by Mr. R, 
Bridgman, of Lichfield, and the organ is the 
work of Messrs, Nicholson and Co., of Worcester, 
The builders are Messrs. John Smallwood and 
Sons, of Wootton Wawen. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Services in con- 
nection with the dedication of the new build- 
ing which has just been added to St. Matthew’s 
parish church, Summerhill-place, Newcastle, 
and the reopening of the church after enlarge- 
ment have just taken place. The building is 
of unusual plan and arrangement. It stands 
on an awkwardly shaped piece of ground, 
which will be almost entirely covered when the 
church is completed. It consists of chancel 
and nave, under a continuous roof, with 
western tower, and two aisles on each side of 
the nave. The Bishop of Durham, in conse- 
crating the church in 1880, described it as “a 
fragment.” At that time the only permanent 
roof was that over the sanctuary, and although 
four of the pillars were built, they supported 
a roof of the commonest and most temporary 
character. Two years ago the contract was 
signed for the work now completed, This com- 
prises the construction of aisles and cleres- 
tories, on each side, and the making of the 
permanent roof, all of which was done from 
the outside, while the regular services in the 
church proceeded without interruption. When 
the work was completed, the dividing walls 
were taken down, and the old and new por- 
tions joined together ; and during the few 
weeks that this has occupied the church has 
been closed. The whole lower stage of the 
tower is built coming out to the street. The 
west window is of five lights, with tracery, 
and on each side there is a continuous cleres- 
tory of twelve two-light windows, and a second 
clerestory to the inner aisle, The font stands 
elevated on marble steps in the centre of the 
base of the tower, and a dwarf screen of stone 
has been put up to enclose the western end of 
the chancel. The western bays of the aisles 
still remaia to be built before the ground plan 
of the church is completed, and the upper 
stages of the tower are also required. The 
works have been done by Mr. F. Caldcleugh, of 
Durham, under the personal supervision of the 
architect, Mr. Robert J. Johnson, of Newcastle, 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE,—The foundation 
stone of the new public buildings in the 
Ironmarket, comprising free library, a splendid 
assembly-room, council chamber, and municipal 
offices, and a school of art was laid on Friday. 
A competition of architects for supplying the 
designs of the new buildings ended in the plans 
of Messrs. Sugden, of Leek, and Blood, of New- 
castle, being accepted conjointly with those of 
Messrs. Chapman and Snape, of Newcastle. 
The contract of Mr. J. Gallimore, of Newcastle, 
has been accepted for the erection of the build- 
ings at £12,000, but the total cost, including 
site, will probably be nearer £14,000. The 
plans show an edifice of Renaissance character : 
the Ironmarket front, where stone dressings 
abound, being—with its tower—treated in 
sympathy with severer Classic precedent; 
whilst the other portions of the structure, 
which are entirely in brick, relax into the 
quainter handling seen in Flemish towns. The 
council chamber will be on the ground floor, 
38ft. wide, 50ft. long, and 18ft. high. It has 
three embayed recesses, each containing a wide 
window of three compartments with window 
seat, divided from each other by the pillars 
under the colonnade above. At each end of the 
room is a richly-decorated fire-place, displaying 
in its overmantel the arms of the borough, 
The free library is about 24ft. wide, 40ft. 
long, and 33ft. high, lighted from the roof and 
by a three-light window in the north end, It 
has light iron galleries every 8ft. or soin 
height, connected by spiral stairs, dispensing 
with long ladders. ‘The general newsroom and 
the reference reading-room are each 25ft, wide, 
30ft. long, and 16ft. high. In the basement an 
area is secured for storage of newspaper files, 
unbound magazines, patent specifications, and 
blue books, The school of art rooms are 
obtained in the lower ground stories. The 
elementary and antique schools are each 25ft, 
by 30ft., and the lecture hall (with art master’s 
stores) is 24ft. by 44ft. Including the stage or 
orchestra, the full dimensions of the assembly- 
room are—length, 100ft.; width, 50ft.; and 
height, 25ft. Itis lighted from the top, so 
securing uninterrupted wall space for picture 
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exhibitions, &c. The ceiling is deeply coffered 
in plaster work, with a deep cove bringing it 
down to the walls, into which are groined a 
number of small windows. The main entrance 
to this hall (which is on the first Aoor) is by a 
wide double staircase of stone, with wrought- 
iron lamps and palisadings, The floors through- 
out are fire-proof, of cement concrete, supported 
by British steel girders and joists, from the 
works of Messrs. Dorman, Long, and Co., of 
Middlesbrough. Most of the floors are to be 
laid with wood blocks on his patent system by 
Mr. Roger Lowe, of Farnworth. The bricks 
are all made by Mr. Platt, of Newcastle, those 
for facing the exterior being thin ones, laid in 
with mortar. The stone is chiefly from 
“Beggar's Well” Quarries, near Alton, the 
more exposed parts from the Roches beyond 
Leek, The carving is being done by Mr, Millson, 
of Manchester, and the clerk of works is Mr, 
Pattison, the borough surveyor. 


STOKE St, GREGORY,—The parish church of 
Stoke St. Gregory, near Taunton, was reopened 
on the 12th inst., after undergoing restoration. 
The tower has been freed from plaster and 
pointed, The arch at the east end of the north 
aisle has been reopened and rebuilt, as well as 
the pier on the nave adjoining, A piscina has 
been brought to light in the south wall of the 
chancel, and another in the east wal! of the 
north transept, where also two doorways have 
been reopened, as well as the north doorway in 
the north aisle, The 15th-century waggon- 
headed roof of the nave has had the plaster 
remoyed from it, and the timbers have been 
repaired. The roof of the north transept has 
been repaired, and oak boards substituted for 
plaster, The south transept has been covered 
with a new roof of oak, and a new floor and 
joists have been placed in the church. The 
modern reredos has been relieved by carving 
and columns of red sandstone. The architect 
was Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, of Taunton ; 
and the builder Mr, H, J. Spiller, of the same 
town, The cost has been about £900, 
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CHIPS. 


The summer meeting of the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland Archeological and Antiquarian 
Society was held at Kendal on Wednesday and 
Thursday in last week, Onthe former day the 
party assembled in the town hall, Kendal, where 
they were welcomed by the Mayor (Mr. Titus 
Wilson), who is the secretary to the society. Several 
papers were read. On Thursday the members 
visited Shap and Penrith, 


At the meeting of the Leeds School Board, 
Messrs. Kelly and Birchall were appointed archi- 
tects for the Bramley school extension, at a remu- 
neration at the rate of 4 per cent. on the contracts, 
this to include all charges for plans, quantities, 
and supervision. 


Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has recently supplied his Manchester grates and 
Manchester stove, amongst other places, to the 
following post-offices : —Buckingham post-office, 
Ampthill post-office, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea post- 
office, Guildford post-office, Southampton post- 
office, &e. 


The new railway line from Sutton-on-Sea to 
Mablethorpe, completed a fortnight since by 
the contractor, Mr, James Dickson, of St. pwc’ 
has been inspected by Major-General Hutchinson, 
on behalf of the Board of Trade. The opening 
took place on Saturday last. The line isa single 
one, is in length 2 miles 57 chains, and has been 
constructed by the Sutton and Willoughby Railway 
Company, the cost being about £10,000, 


Additions have been made to the fittings of 
Berkhampstead Parish Church in the form of a 
rood cross for the chancel screen, the first portion 
or framework of the screen, and communicant’s 
rails to the altar in St. Katherine’s Chapel. The 
cross stands over the centre of the chancel gates. 
It is nearly 6ft. in height, is of English oak, and is 
worked on both faces, the ‘edges being moulded with 
conventional leaf ornaments, Towards the nave 
are medallions containing the emblems of the 
Passion, with an “ Agnus Dei” in the centre. The 
cross was designed by Mr. C. H. Rew, M.S. A., and 


the work was executed by Mr. H. Hems, of 
Exeter. 


In the annual competition for measured draw- 
ings held in connection with the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, the first prize has been 
awarded to Mr. R. S. Lorimer for measured draw- 
ings of Kellie Castle, Fife, including drawings of 
the elaborate plaster ceilings of which the eastle 
contains many interesting examples, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE HDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the ¢urrent week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 

NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
XLIV., XLY., XLVI., XLVII., XLVIIZ, LS, i, LL, 
LIL, and LILI. may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; 
all the other bound volumes are out of print. Most of the 
back numbers of former volumes are, however, to be 
had singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers 
to complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s, each. 

Reading cases 2s. each. 


CLERK OF WORKS and JAMES THORNELOE, (The sys- 
tem of drainage illustrated is both thoroughly well 
ventilated and effectively disconnected. Indeed, the 
Same system exactly bas been in practical working for 
several years in many instances, and has answered per- 
fectly in all of them, A more careful study of the plan 
will be found useful. Eyery branch drain is in straight 
lines and of immediate access throughout by means of 
the inspection chambers, which, be it noted, are pur- 
posely minimised in number. There is not an inacces- 
sible bend or trap in the whole system. Notasingle 
pipe is placed inside the house, and each closet-pan and 
sink-waste empties virtually into the open air before 
passing into the drains. A special up-cast and air 
inlet are provided to thoroughly ventilate the manhole 
chamber, and every stack-pipe is open.) 


RECEIVED.—T, R.C.—F. U.—J. A. and Son.—C. C. and 
T. Mi—R, and R.—E. and Co.—E. S. and Co.—J, L, A.— 
C. of N.—G. B. W.—W. C. and Sons. 


Correspondence, 
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GLOUCESTER BATHS COMPETITION, 
To the Editor of the BuILpING News. 


S1r,—Is this yet another to be added to the 
long list of unsatisfactory public competitions ? 
It appears so, by your recent notices of pro- 
ceedings with regard to it. 

The committee in their Instructions asked 
for certain accommodation, but also stated the 
price they were willing to pay, irrespective of 
its being unobtainable for the money, This, I 
know, was clearly pointed out to them by at 
least one competitor (who has had experience 
in this class of work), and in his report it was 
distinctly mentioned as impossible to give the 
accommodation for less than £8,000; and the 
tenders obtained for carrying out the’ first pre- 
miated design have fully proved the correct- 
ness of his statement. 

I should like to ask, in fairness to all the com- 
petitors whose designs were rejected owing to 
their estimate being above £6,000, what the 
committee intend to do to remunerate them for 
their loss of time and trouble? If the first 
premiated design, estimated to cost £5,680, is 
tendered for at £8 ,000, and which the committee 


do not seem able to reduce below £7,500, by the 
same rule the second premiated will cost about 
£9,000, Have the authors of either of these 
designs had any practical experience in such 
work before? 

I examined all the designs for some three 
hours when on exhibition, and certainly my 
award would not have. agreed with the 
referee’s, neither can I see on what basis the 
referee calculated his estimate of cost of the 
design he recommended for acceptance. Did 
he go into this question at all? If not, how 
could he make such recommendations with the 
committee’s Instructions before him? —I 
am, &c., A COMPETITOR, 


A CASE FOR THE §.P.A.B, 


Sir, —I inclose a cutting from Glasgow 
Herald of 11th instant, This seems to be a 
matter in which the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings might well interfere, 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—The authorities haye resolved to 
erect a new gateway to the extended churchyard, and a 
suggestion has been made thatthe pillar stones be taken 
from Dundrennan Abbey. The present gateway was 
erected in 1644, the pillars being of stone from the Abbey 
ruins. 

Dundrennan Abbey is one of our finest 
Scottish abbeys, and from a personal know- 
ledge of it, gained on a sketching-tour last year, 
Iam convinced that much harm and no good 
must result to it from such action as is con- 
templated by the authorities of Kirkcudbright, 
—I am, Xe, 

JAMES K, HUNTER, 

46, Newmarket-street, Ayr, July 17, 


Intercommaurication, 


——+ 9+ 
QUESTIONS. 
[9687.]—Strains.—I can understand the formula— 
Z x 4 =Wxl 


or— at 


i= 
in the first column on page 6 if current volume of the 
BUILDING NEWS ; but [ fail to comprehend that follow- 
ing figure 3 in second column on the same page, which 
reads— 


VM EL =wxt 
or— Ph 
y 
Should it not be— 
ZxY=wx = 
2 2 
or— z—2Wl 
zy 
—W.J.P. 


[9688.]—-Sewers and Sewage.—1, Is there any way 
to gauge the flow of a sewer when the fall is unknown 
than by means of an instrument? 2. What advantages 
and disadvantages temporary and structural has concrete 
in comparison with brickwork in the construction of 
sewers inalarge town? 38. What chemicals are used in 
the treatment of sewage, and how are they applied ?— 
SANITARY, 


[9689.|—Shaky Floor.—The floor is of yellow 
battens 63in. by 2din., 13ft. bearing, and disagreeably 
shaky, What can 1 do to stiffen it with as little disturb- 
ance as possible of the floor-boards over, and the lath- 
and-plaster ceiling and cornice under 7—W. 


[9690.]—Architects’ Charges.—When an archi- 
tect has arranged for drawings, specifications, and superin- 
tendence at so much per cent., and for quantities at an 
additional percentage specially with the proprietor, is he, 
the employer, justified in not allowing for quantities, 
having employed his own men and two contractors to do 
the carpenters’ and joiners’ work, and let other trades, 
such as painting and gas- fitting, without the intervention 
of the architect, thus depriving the latter of his quantity 
money, as stipulated, and in the case of painting, deferring 
the letting apparently for the purpose of saving the archi- 
tect’s commission altogether 7?—FAIRATION. 


An Imperial order has been issued by the German 
Government directing the special committee ap- 
pointed by the late Emperor Frederick to study the 
question of erecting in Berlin a new cathedral 
worthy of the Prussian capital to commence its 
labours forthwith. 


The Duke of Cambridge will, on August 10, 
unveil the memorial which the Corps of Royal 
Engineers are placing in Rochester Cathedral in 
memory of the late General Gordon and the 
officers and men who? fell in the Relief Column 
to Khartoum. 


The trustees of the Centenary Wesley Chapel, 
Camborne, have instructed Mr. Oliver Caldwell 
M.S.A., of Penzance, to prepare drawings ant 
specifications for the reseating, enlarging, and 
altering the above chapel, as well as renovation and 
decorating. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—IMPORTANT DECI- 
SION.—EDISON AND SWAN UNITED ELECTRIC 
LIGHT COMPANY (LIMITED) vy. HOLLAND AND 
OTHERS.—(Chancery Division.)—This action was 
brought by the plaintiffs, the Edison and Swan 
Company, to restrain the infringement by the 
defendants of two patents — (1) the Edison 
No. 4576, obtained in 1879, for the incandescent 
lamp; (2) the Cheesebrough patent, No. 4874, 
1878, amended in 1884, for a mode of making 
uniform the carbon thread, which forms the light- 
giving portions of the lamp. The defendants 
were Mr. William Holland, the manager of the 
Albert Palace ; the Jablochkoff Company, and the 
General Electricity Company, who supplied the 
installations, and the Anglo- American Brush 
Company, who supplied the lamps. The Attorney- 
General (Sir R. Webster, Q.C.), Mr. Aston, Q.C., 
Mr. Moulton, Q.C., and Mr, Bremner appeared for 
the plaintiffs; Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Mr. Finlay, 
Q.C., and Mr, J. C. Graham appeared for the 
defendants, Mr. Justice Kay said, on Monday 
last, that, after careful consideration of the evi- 
dence, he came to the conclusion that the Edison 
patent, No. 4576, taken out in 1879, was invalid, 
and that the Cheesebrough patent, No. 4874, taken 
out in 1878, and amended jin 1884, was valid. He 
therefore, as to Hdison’s patent, dismissed the 
action with costs; and as to Cheesebrough’s 
patent, granted an injunction, with costs, the costs 
to be on the higher scale, and to be set off against 
one another, the costs in the Cheesebrough case 
to be as between solicitor and client. 


BAD MorRTAR.— George Ford, a builder, was sum- 
moned at Hammersmith Police-court on Friday for 
using materials in the construction of two houses 
in Abdale-road other than mortar, Mr. Knightley, 
the district surveyor, produced a sample of the 
mortar, and said it contained earthy matter. 
Mortar should be composed of fresh-burnt lime and 
clean, sharp sand, without earthy matter, in pro- 
portion of one of lime and three of sand or grit. 
He had _remonstrated many times, but without 
effect. He took the sample from the lower part 
of the wall, and it contained about 50 per cent. of 
earthy matter, probably garden mould. Mr. Curtis- 
Bennett made an order for all the work up toa 
certain day to be pulled down, and the defendant 
to pay three guineas costs. 


THE “PROPER REMUNERATION” OF AUC- 
TIONEERS.—IN RE WALFORD—WALFORD Yy. 
WALFORD.—In this case, tried in the High Court 
of Justice, Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice 
Kay, his lordship made some important observa- 
tions on the right asserted by auctioneers to settle 
among themselves the scale of their remuneration 
for sales of estates, and to exact charges under that 
scale from the persons who employ their services. 
As will be seen, all they are strictly entitled to, 
beyond expenses for outgoings, is a “ proper re- 
muneration,” according to the scale allowed by the 
Court in sales of property under its control. The 
action was for the administration of an estate of 
the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, who died in 1885, 
having by his will disposed of real and personal 
estate to a considerable amount. His will con- 
tained provisions (which, however, failed) for 
establishing an institution to be called “The 
Walford Chronological Institute,” also for the 
preservation in suitable rooms of his accumula- 
tions of literary matter, and his silver testimonials 
presented to him by the American journalists in 
1874, The testator’s real estate was subject to a 
mortage to certain persons for £3,000. Subse- 
quently to the judgment in the action the 
mortgage was, with the consent of the Chief Clerk, 
transferred to certain other persons, who were to 
sell the property under the power of sale, it being 
represented to the Chief Clerk that, under the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, a sale by the 
transferees would be a more economical way of 
effecting a sale. The property was then, upon the 
Instructions of the transferees, put up for sale by 
auction by Messrs, Beadel and Co., the well-known 
auctioneers ; but owing to the reserve price, 

_ £7,000, not being reached, it was not sold. Subse- 
quently, Messrs. Beadel sold the property by 
private contract for the reserve price. On the 
mortgagees bringing their accounts of the sale 
before the Chief Clerk in the usual way, he allowed 
the auctioneers only the charges usually allowed 
in cases of sales in Court, and struck £62 10s. 
off the charge in their bill for commission. The 
action now came on for further consideration, 
together with a summons by the mortgagees, to 
vary the chief clerk’s certificate by restoring the 
£62 10s. he had disallowed. Mr, Renshaw, Q.C., 
and Mr. B. B. Rogers, for the applicants, the mort- 
gagees, contended that the auctioneers’ chargea 
ought to be measured by the scale prevalent 
among and acted upon by auctioneers in cases of 
sales by free owners, and not by the scale adopted 
in cases of Court sales. Mr. Justice Kay, after 
stating that he had seen the Chief Clerk upon the 
matter since it was last before the Court, siid that 
the Chief. Clerks, not only in his Chambers, but 


also in the Chambers of the other Judges of the 
Chancery Division, had agreed to settle what they 
considered a proper remuneratien to auctioneers 
for doing that which the auctioneers in the present 
case had done. There had been an attempted sale 
by auction, and the sale not being effected, the 
auctioneers afterwards sold by private contract 
to a purchaser. There was in his Lordship’s 
Chambers a regular fixed scale of charges 
upon which auctioneers were remunerated for 
work of this kind. His lordship had heard with 
the greatest surprise that auctioneers had agreed 
among themselves to fix a certain scale of remu- 
neration upon which they chose to charge the per- 
sons who employed them. They had no more 
right to do that than any other body of persons 
in the kingdom; and his lordship hoped that no 
judge would allow auctioneers more than their 
proper remuneration merely because they had 
agreed among themselves to charge more. For 
his own part, his lordship would not recognise 
any such arrangement. In his opinion, the Chief 
Clerk was perfectly right, and had allowed to the 
auctioneers in this case quite as much as they 
ought to have. Besides the amount of remunera- 
tion, the auctioneers had been allowed a sum for 
various outgoings, and yet they had charged about 
£130 for commission alone. The Chief Clerk was 
quite right to disallow the £62 10s., and therefore 
the application must be refused, with costs. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


MILTON, BURSLEM.—Mr. 8S. J. Smith, C.H. 
one of the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at the Board schools, Milton, 
on the 12th inst., with respect to an application by 
the rural sanitary authority of the Wolstanton and 
Burslem Union for the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to their raising a loan of £900 
for works of sewerage and sewage disposal at Milton. 
Mr. J. Lowndes, clerk to the rural sanitary 
authority, explained that he had obtained a portion 
of the Abbey Farm, containing nearly 83 acres, as 
a site for a sewage farm. The scheme of sewerage 
proposed would deal with 284 houses, comprising a 
population of 1,420. The assessable value of the 
district was £7,303. Mr. G. B. Ford, surveyor to 
the authority, submitted plans of the proposed 
scheme, and the inquiry terminated. Mr. Smith 
subsequently inspected the proposed site of the 
irrigation works, 


YORK.—At a special meeting of the York City 
Council held on Monday, the adoption of the joint 
report of the Streets and Buildings and Sanitary 
Committee, embodying the revised sewerage scheme 
for the city, drawn up by Mr. Mansergh and the 
city surveyor (Mr. Mawbey), was carried. Mr. 
Tripp considered it a matter for congratulation 
that the original estimate of £106,000 should have 
been, with the assistance of the city surveyor, re- 
duced to £93,000. Alderman Agar moved that the 
salary of Mr. Mawbey, city surveyor, be increased 
from £350 to £500 per annum, and commented on 
the valuable services Mr. Mawbey had rendered in 
connection with the sewerage scheme. Sir J. Terry 
seconded the motion. Mr. Dickinson moved and 
Mr. Mann seconded, as an amendment, that Mr. 
Mawbey’s salary be increased from £350 to £400 
per annum, the question of salary for services 
rendered in connection with'the new sewerage works 
to be referred to the joint committee for further 
consideration. Ultimately the amendment was 
lost, eight voting for it and twenty-five against. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


WALSALL.—During the past week another step 
towards the completion of the statue of Sister 
Dora has been taken, the three relievos which Mr. 
F. J. Williamson, of Esher, was commissioned to 
produce having been putin position in the pedestal 
under Mr. Williamson’s personal superintendence. 
They are in white marble, and in high relief. 
The first panel represents the tuyere explosion at 
the Birchills Furnaces 14 years ago, with Sister 
Dora directing the removal of some of the injured 
men, and the blast furnaces forming the back- 
ground. ‘The second represents one of the hos- 
pital wards, with Sister Dora tending an injured 
man, the doctor being on the other side of the bed 
and a sister at the foot. The third represents the 
children’s ward at the hospital, with Sister Dora 
seated, holding a child on her knee with one hand 
and with the other touching a cradle by her side, 
a couple of convalescent children being at play at 
her feet, and the late Mr. S. Cox being seated in 
the background. 


OF 


The Dewsbury Town Council have decided that 
electric light shall be adopted for the lighting of 
all the rooms in the new town hall, and Mr, Wil- 
liam Hartnell, of Leeds, was appointed to make a 
complete installation, at a cost of £2,000. 


Our Office Gable. 


So the reredos at St. Paul’s Cathedral is to be 
brought into the law-courts, after all. Sir 
Henry James last Friday obtained from the 
Queen’s Bench Division a rule nisi calling 
upon the Bishop of London to show cause why 
a mandamus should not be issued against him 
to compel him to hear the case against the 
alleged superstitious and idolatrous figures ; but 
the Court did not seem to be of opinion that 
after the Bishop had been heard, it would order 
an ecclesiastical trial, Lord Coleridge told Sir 
Henry James that he might take a rule if he 
pleased, but that he was to hold himself 
responsible for the results, This is an evident 
indication on Lord Coleridge’s part that he 
believes in the episcopal veto, 


THE employés of Messrs. Jones and Willis, 
church furnishers and art workers in metal, 
wood, and stone, to the number of 200, and 
representing the various sections of their works 
in London and Birmingham, met at Oxford on 
Saturday, the 7th inst., for their annual picnic. 
After a round of visits to numerous colleges 
and public buildings, the party proceeded by 
steamer from Folly Bridge to the Isis Hotel at 
Iffley, where, after dinner, a cricket match 
between the two branches of the firm, and a 
programme of sports were decided. The 
remainder of the day was occupied in other out- 
door amusements, boating, quoits, &c., and, 
after a most enjoyable time, the party went 
back to Oxford. About one-half returned 
to London, and the remainder to Birmingham. 


M. ANTOINE ETEX, a sculptor, who formerly 
enjoyed great renown, has just died. He was 
born in 1808, Antoine Etex was also a painter 
of considerable merit, and one of his pictures is 
hung in the Luxembourg, Art was not, how- 
ever, sufficient for the feverish activity of this 
extraordinary man. He was the author of 
numerous articles in periodicals, and also occu- 
pied himself with politics, He took an active 
part in the events of July, 1830, and in 1848 
was a candidate at the election for the Con- 
stituent Assembly, 


THE building and finance sub-committees of 
the Imperial Institute, acting under authority 
specially delegated to them by the organising 
committee, have accepted the tender of Messrs, 
Mowlem and Oo. for the erection of the central, 
eastern, and western towers of the institute, at 
£18,797, thus making the total value of the 
contract for the main buildings £161,597. The 
works connected with the Imperial Institute- 
road have been commenced, and will be suffi- 
ciently advanced for a public thoroughfare to 
be opened in September. 


ON Wednesday the Princess Louise distributed 
the prizes to the students of the National Art 
Training School, The report stated that the 
National Art Training School was before all 
the rest of the art schools in the country, some- 
times to the extent of double and treble their 
percentage of successes, in every subject of 
third-grade examination except one (scio- 
graphy), in which alone the schools in the 
country were before it. The Princess of Wales’s 
Scholarship was awarded to Miss Hilda K, A. 
Robinson, and three travelling scholarships of 
£50 each were awarded to Messrs. John Lee, 
with the gold medal; Alfred L. Watherstone, 
with the silver medal; and Fred, Stead, with 
the bronze medal. The Marquis of Lorne, in 
responding on behalf of the Princess, said as 
regarded London itself, its architectural aspect 
had greatly improved during the last few years, 
and there was an immense improvement in the 
statues which had been erected in the squares 
and other public places in the metropolis. 


a 9 i @ 


Alterations have been made at the County 
Lunatic Asylum, Devon, embracing the ventila- 
tion—Robert Boyle and Sons’ latest improved form 
of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


Crowland Abbey, situate in the Lincolnshire 
Fens, near Spalding, has been found to be ina 
dangerous condition, and steps are being taken 
with a view of carrying out extensive works of 
restoration, which will be of an expensive 
character. It has also been found necessary to 
begin the restoration of the abbey at Thorney, 
which will be closed for a considerable time. 
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THE REMASKING OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


— idea that a building may possess only 

one facade, and that to the street, has 
happily been allowed to pass into the limbo 
of forgotten things. Our most costly struc- 
tures of the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, including most of the classical churches 
with temple fronts in the style of St. John’s, 
Waterloo-road, were designed with the 
notion that if one good fagade was presented 
the remaining three sides could go bare, and 
be shorn of all decorative detail. Even the 
elder Smirke in his design for the British 
Museum did not scruple to make the return 
and rear sides of that edifice quite plain ; the 
National Gallery by Wilkins is another ex- 
ample of a costly front with plain brick 
walls behind, and the reader will recall to 
his mind numerous other edifices in which 
the one care has been to present an imposing 
facade, quite regardless of the other sides. 
In towns this practice is, perbaps, some- 
what defensible ; only the entrance front 
is seen by the public, the other sides 
are concealed by buildings, and it would 
be throwing money away to make facades all 
round, In those days it was not imagined 
that any such a clearance of old houses 
would ever have been made as that re- 
cently effected in the rear of the National 
Gallery, unexpectedly opening up the back 
of that edifice. The lesson is one to be 
taken to heart by the architect. Even 
economy may go to the verge of parsi- 
mony in these matters, and future genera- 
tions may have thrown upon their hands the 
duty of re-facading the sides of edifices 
which may be exposed to view in the course 
of a few years. Thus the rear walls of the 
National Gallery, as seen from Charing Cross- 
road, are too unredeeming in their hideous 
bareness to remain without some attempt at 
relief or recasing. Something must be done 
to bring the walls into harmony with new 
buildings. The architects of the school to 
which we have been referring were content 
to carry their stone entablature and parapets 


just round the corner, and there leave them, | 


the most commonplace brickwork of the 


“hole-in-the-wall” style taking up the 
return sides, without internal guttering, the 
eaves simply finishing the walls. To carry 
round the facades in their integrity would 
in many instances be costly and undesirable ; 
it would be better to continue the lines 
of cornices and horizontal members along 
the walls, and to depend on plain breaks or 
panels for relief of the wall faces. But the 
question of the remasking of our public 
edifices is a large one. In many cases the 
original design has not been made with any 
anticipation of future changes; the window 
openings have been allowed to come where 
they will regardless of any distribution or 
symmetry ; in short, only a frontispiece of 
respectable architecture has been put on a 
building of merely engineering character. 
Tt is not easy to do anything with such a 
building to make it presentable except to re- 
build or mask the sides. Where the plan 
has been arranged with regard to the spacing 
of the openings, or the buildings have been 
blocked out in an architectural manner, the 
case is different ; it is possible with a com- 
paratively small outlay to produce a decent 
ensemble. Of course the environment of 
the original building has not allowed the 
architect in every case to choose his 
own plan. Surrounded closely on every side 
he has had to form areas for light and 


air, and to place windows where he could, 
so that when the surrounding buildings 
are demolished a very irregular mass of 
walling is revealed. There is less excuse 
when the site is not sohampered. Though 
a stone facade to each front would be ex- 
travagant, there should at least be a study of 
each elevation, in anticipation of any altera- 
tion in the surroundings. Mr. W. Butter- 
field’s fine brick church of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, blocked in as it was for many 
years, is an example worthy of following. 
When the houses were demolished in Gray’s 
Inn-road they did not uncover a bare, barn- 
like structure, but a gabled end of surpassing 
merit, an ornament to the widened thorough- 
fare. The one-front sites are too often, it 
must be confessed, a temptation to the 
designer of pretentious facades. Three sides 
can be built of barn-like plainness, while on 
the outside facade is lavished all the orna- 
mentation. The public authorities who make 
street alterations ought to have a voicein the 
design of public buildings erected on any in- 
closed site. They could at least insist that 
the other elevations should be designed with 
some reference to future remodelling and 
demolition ; but we suppose that this would 
be carrying the interests of art farther than 
necessary or consistent with the principles 
which appear to have actuated the conduct 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Sites 
have been bought and sold for buildings on 
terms that would not justify the expenditure 
of more money on elevations than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Certainly the great cost of 
sites and their cramped surroundings have been 
prejudicial to the development of more than 


one-fagade buildings, A splendid opportunity 


was afforded when the Victoria Embank- 
ment site was open for building, but here, 
too, the same desire to rob the sides and 
back for the facade is evident. We are in 
the secret now of the readiness with which 
designs for large buildings have been passed, 
and how very much more had to be done by 


fees than by honest compliance with the 


Building Act. A future Municipal or County 
Council would be removing a reproach from 
our national architecture by making it com- 
pulsory that every site should be occupied by 
buildings with more than one fagade. Take, 


for instance,ourMetropolitan theatres. Hardly 


one of them can show two decent facades, 
many are mere sheds directly one turns the 


corner, the stage is uncouth in its hideous 


proportions, backed up to houses above which 


it peers like a mammoth factory shed. As 
soon as the authorities in whom are vested 


the powers of the Building Act require 


these buildings to have good elevations all 


round, we shall see a marked improvement 
in their design and structure. If it is 
necessary that at least two sides should be 
open, both those sides ought to have ele- 
vations of a suitable character. 


One-facade buildings are generally shams, 
and their tendency is to degrade the character 
of architecture. The practice reduces the 
art to one of making elevations for one front 
of a building, disregarding plan, skill in 
grouping, and modelling. Our forefathers 
thought if they could give us an elevation 
founded upon Vitruvian or Palladian canons, 
and an interior in accordance therewith, 
the other sides of the building could 
be left without any decoration. With 
us, cost has more to do with the 
matter. A large amount of money is 
expended on one front—say, of a theatre, 
a town hall, or a bank—costly materials and 
carved ornament and sculpture in stone are 
employed. We turn the corner street, and 
behold ! all the grandness has vanished ; it is 
a bare wall, with or without openings—not 
even a line of string course or cornice to carry 
the design through ; the facade, in short, is 
merely tacked on to a very plain building— 
it is merely skin deep. This sort of archi- 


enough. Architects and the intelligent 
public are aware of the sham, yet it is still 
the rule in towns where there is little induce- 
ment to build solidly—where only one front 
is rendered visible. No one knows how high 
his neighbour will carry up his new building, 
so he is not desirous of erecting ornamental 
gable ends or chimney shafts ; but the same 
excuse cannot hold for the back or rear side, 
which may command one day a view, and be 
seen from anew street. What applies to do- 
mestic buildings applies with greater force to 
public edifices, and cost does not operate so 
largely. There are plenty of the new sites 
opened out by the demolition of old houses 
under the Acts for Metropolitan Street Im- 
provements. The Piccadilly improvement 
scheme, the Upper-street, Islington, remodel- 
ling, the Hammersmith and Walworth-road 
improvements, have created new sites for 
buildings of a popular character, and it ought 
to be one of the conditions of building that’ 
the exposed ‘elevations should be approved, 
haying reference to the widening of, or con- 
templation of, new streets. . 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


HE. Government Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the liability 
of employers for injuries to their workmen 
has come out of the Standing Committee on 
Law a much better measure than it went in. 
It will be a grievous waste of good work if 
the Billis not passed this Session and all 
this ground has to be gone over again. The 
Government, however, have pledged them- 
selves to do their utmost to get this Bill 
through, along with that upon Railway Rates, 
which is now in much the same position, and 
has been in a similar manner thoroughly 
revised and worked up in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, even if it is necessary to 
hold an autumn Session for that purpose. 
As to our present subject, the Bill in its 
amended form strikes us as a fair and satis- 
factory compromise between the two 
extremes that were pressed for by the 
opposing advocates of masters and men. It 
repeals the Act of 1880 altogether, and 
re-enacts the best portions of that statute, 
with many bold and statesmanlike additions, 
framed, as we believe, in the true interests of 
both employers and employed. We do not. 
consider that it will lead to an increase of 
litigation, although it must most assuredly 
bring about an improvement in the position 
of workmen and a reduction in the risks they 
have torun in the course of their employ- 
ment. The building trades are especially 
concerned with some of the changes proposed 
by the Bill in regard to defective plant and 
machinery, and more particularly as to work- 
ing by means of sub-contracts. 

The clause as to an employer's liability 
for defective plant has been redrawn in 
wider terms, and it now makes him re- 
sponsible for an accident happening “by 
reason of any defect in the condition or 
arrangement of the ways, works, machinery, 
plant, buildings, or premises connected with, 
intended for, or used in the business of the 
employer,” where such arose from negligence. 
There have been many cases in which the 
meaning of this word “ defect” had to be 
considered by the Courts; and, curiously 
enough, the Court of Appeal has just (19th 
July) given judgment once more upon its 
application, In the action of Walsh v. 
Whiteley and another, the plaintiff was 
employed by the defendants at their mill at 
Blackburn as a card grinder on a carding 
machine. It was his duty to pass a strap 
over a revolving wheel in which there were 
certain holes made for the purpose of lighten- 
ing the wheel by using less metal. In one of 
these holes his thumb was caught and cut off. 
It seems thereare some 11,000 machines with 
similar wheels used in Lancashire, so that the 


tecture has been preached against often;case was of very general importance. The 
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point was whether the wheel was defective 
within the meaning of the Act. In the 
County Court the plaintiff got a verdict with 
damages. In the Queen’s Bench the judges 
were divided; and now in the Court of 
Appeal Lords Justices Lindley and Lopes 
held there was no such “defect”? in the 
wheel as to make the defendant liable, while 
the Master of the Rolls took the opposite 
view. This division of opinion fairly re- 
presents the two schools of thought which 
have all along existed in the Courts upon 
the construction of this statute, and which 
have naturally led to conflicting decisions : 
one taking wide and liberal views from the 
side of the men, the other looking more at 
its technical and narrower meaning, from the 
side of the masters. In this case, however, 
seeing that the plaintiff had himself used the 
machine for 13 years without accident, and 
seeing that the wheels were generally made 
that way everywhere, we must agree with 
the majority of the Court of Appeal in think- 
ing that there was no such “defect in the 
condition” of the defendants’ machinery as 
would bring it within the Act of 1880. It 
would seem to us, however, that this machine 
would be covered by the words “ defect in 
the arrangement,” as contained in the new 
Bill ; and that the effect of this addition 
may be to compel employers to use the best 
machinery obtainable, and to cease using 
that which is dangerous, even though usual 
er general in their business. 


The whole series of clauses defining an 
employer’s liability have been strengthened 
in the new Bill in favour of the employed. 
Thus it is proposed that the mere fact of a 
workman continuing to use defective plant 
or the like shall not cause him to be deemed 
to have voluntarily incurred the risk of in- 
jury, though it will still be his duty to in- 
form his employer or foreman of any such 
defect or negligence. This clause is directly 
aimed at some judicial views as to running 
the risks of the service which are based 
upon the old common law, and_ have 
lately been propounded on the Bench. Sp, 
again, as to the word “ superintendence,” we 
have here a wider interpretation, and an 
employer will be liable for the negligence of 
any foreman or the like exercising a general 
superintendence over workmen, “‘ whether he 
is, or is not, ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour,’ which removes yet another judicial 
objection, and lets in some common sense 
where it was greatly needed. The new clause 
dealing with the position of workmen who 
are under contractors or sub-contractors, is, 
of course, of much interest and importance 
to the building trades, to which, indeed, it is 
mainly applicable. The object of the proposed 
change in the law is to make the responsi- 
bility for injuries fall upon the real employer, 
and to prevent his being able to shelter him- 
self behind a nominal contractor, where the 
accident arose from negligence for which he 
should be liable. T’o enable such a workman 
to recover damages against the actual em- 
ployer or ‘‘the person for whom the work or 
any part thereof is done,” as the Bill has it, 
he will have to prove three things. First, 
that this person ‘owns or supplies any ways, 
works, machinery, plant, buildings, or pre- 
mises used for the purpose of executing the 
work.” Second, that the injury to the 
workman arose from a defect in the 
condition or arrangement of such plant, 
&c. Thirdly, that this defect, or the 
failure to discover and remedy it, arose 
from the negligence of the person for whom 
the work is done or any part thereof, 
or of some person being in his service and 
intrusted by him with the duty of 
seeing that such condition or arrangement is 
proper. It is obvious that, when a workman 
who isengaged by a contractor or sub-con- 
tractor has proved these three things, he has 
also proved that the nominal contract is a 
sham, and that the employer is really con- 
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trolling the works, and so should be indi- 
vidually responsible. But if the plant or 
machinery is neither owned nor supplied by 
this employer, then he will be in no way 
liable. Nor will he be liable even if this 
is so, unless the defect causing the acci- 
dent is shown in some way to have 
arisen from his own negligence or that 
of an authorised agent or foreman in 
his service. It follows, from this considera- 
tion, that the Bill does not in any way alter 
the law whenever there is a genuine contract 
or sub-contract, over the carrying out of 
which the real employer has no control ; and 
this is as it should be, for such contractors 
are usually substantial men, to whom work- 
men can look for compensation in case of 
injury. The Bill, of course, saves the liability 
of contractors as employers, so that double 
compensation shall not be received for the 
same accident, and it also saves all rights 
and liabilities as between the person for 
whom the work is done and his contractor or 
sub-contractor. 

The main contest over the Bill has been 
upon the question of contracting out of the 
Act. As now amended, a reasonable com- 
promise between the extreme views of those 
who would avoid all such contracts and those 
who would allow them in the ordinary way 
without any restriction, has been effected. Itis 
proposed that any contract by which a work- 
man deprives himself of any right under the 
Act shall be void, unless made in pursuance 
of his written request, and unless made in 
consideration of the employer’s undertaking 
as to insurance, and which has been fulfilled. 
It is declared that this undertaking shall be 
to make, so long as the workman continues 
in his employment, an adequate contribution 
towards an insurance fund against every 
accident occurring in the course of the ser- 
vice, and to make good all sums payable in 
respect of the insurance but not paid. By 
an adequate insurance is meant such an 
amount as will insure to the workman or 
his representatives a benefit equivalent to 
the compensation recoverable under the 
Act. The employer’s contribution may be 
either a capital sum or an annual or other 
periodical payment. Evidence of similar 
contracts in similar trades may be given to 
prove the sufficiency of the contribution, 
and the Home Secretary or the Board of 
Trade are to be empowered to consider and 
decide the question upon application by 
either employer or employed. The opera- 
tion of these insurance clauses cannot be 
judged of until it is seen how they work out 
in practice; but, in effect, they make general 
the system already adopted by the large 
railway companies, in many collieries, and 
by other employers of labour, and there 
seems no reason why it should not prove 
equally satisfactory all round. 


Amongst the minor alterations there are 
several of much utility and importance. 
Thus, the time within which notice of injury 
must be given is extended from six weeks, 
as at present, to three months, while there is 
a general proviso that its absence or insuffi- 
ciency shall not be a bar to an action if the 
Court is of opinion that there was reason- 
able excuse, and that the defendant had not 
been prejudiced. This clause sets at rest 
some judicial doubting, and will prevent 
actual injustice being done by technical 
objections. The limit of amount recoverable 
is here put at three years’ estimated earnings, 
or £250, whichever is larger, which practically 
raises the limit to the sum stated ; but from 
this is to be deducted any money paid to the 
workman or his representative by way of 
insurance on account of a contribution from 
his employer. There is also a very useful 
clause providing that if an employer intends 
to defend on the ground of want of, or in- 
sufficiency of, notice, or that he was not the 
employer of the workman, he must give 
notice of these special defences to the Court 
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and the plaintiff seven days before the hear- 
ing. The effect of this necessary amendment 
will be that unless an employer does give the 
notice it will be taken as admitted that 
proper notice of injury was served in time, 
and that the plaintiff was in the defendant's 
employment. Where compensation is 
awarded for the death of a workman, power 
is given to the judge or the jury to apportion 
the amount between the wife, husband, 
parent, or child of the deceased as they may 
determine. The definition of a workman 
is redrawn, and it now covers, besides the 
ordinary class, every person employed in or 
about a public conveyance by land, or about 
a vessel engaged in inland navigation. This 
will remedy the injustice of excluding ’bus 
and tramcar men, and those working upon 
steamboats and the like. But all domestic 
and menial servants, clerks, and agents are 
still left outside the statute. Existing con- 
tracts are saved, subject to the right to 
determine them. There are special clauses 
applying the Act toseamen, and dealing with 
its carrying out in the Scotch Courts, which 
we have not thought it needful to explain. 
Altogether, the Bill as it now stands is a 
sound and businesslike measure, and one 
which has about it every appearance of 
working out well in practice. 
a o—_——_ 


LAND SURVEYING.—III. 
OBSTACLES AND INACCESSIBLE DISTANCES. 


Hees given examples of chaining and 
the method of keeping the field-book, 
we may direct the reader’s attention to a few 
of the obstacles encountered in chain survey- 
ing. Unless a base or chain-line has been 
examined beforehand and poled out, the 
surveyor or chainman may unexpectedly 
encounter an obstruction to his progress. 
The natural undulations of the ground often 
make it difficult to see what impediments are 
in the way. One of these which we met with 
in conducting a survey will explain to the 
reader the kind of obstacle which often 
obstructs a base-line of some length. The 
survey was in a hilly part of the country, the 
undulations of the ground frequent and some- 
times abrupt, and the line chosen lay over 
several fields from an elevated station toa | 
chimney on the brow ofa distant hill. Midway _ 
there was a deep depression or hollow, which — 
was obscured by a low line of trees. Nothing — 
could be seen of any obstruction to the line, — 
but on descending the declivity a large pond | 
and some farm-buildings, whose roofs were 
not higher than the brows of the hills on 
either side, blocked the way. As we de- 
scended the hill, the forward object—the | 
chimney—disappeared from view, and it was _ 
first of all necessary to sight our line through ~ 
the obstruction. We fixed a pole and flag 
at A, at a position from which a sight of — 
the distant chimney could be had. We 
walked round the farm to B, where we could | 
get a glimpse of A, and the station from — 
which we started in line with it. At B we put 
in a pole and flag ranging with A and distant — 
station O. The distance from A to B had 
to be found. To do this, the surveyor should — 
proceed to the right or left of the obstruction, | 
and at convenient points erect perpendiculars 
from A and B of sucha length as to clear the | 
obstruction, and so allow the chaining to be 
continued. In the case referred to we found | 
three chains sufficient, and staves were fixed — 
at a and b (see plan) perpendicular to the 
stations at A and B. Then the distance @ | 
to b gave the length of the interrupted line, © 
because it was parallel by construction to 
A B. The perpendiculars may be set out 
with the sextant, cross-staff, or by the chain | 
in the manner we have already described. 
There is another case of obstruction. Let 
us suppose a house or other building is on 
the same level as the chain-line, and that we 
cannot see the poles or any distant mark 
beyond it. In other words, no poles can be 
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ranged forward ; but we want to continue 
the chain-line beyond the obstructing build- 
ing. To do this, we (see Fig. 9) erect a per- 
pendicular at A a, say four chains from the 
building, and another near the building at 
Bb, and make them each long enough to 
clear it. The perpendiculars must be 
accurately set out, and staves put up 
at a and 6 exactly at the same distance. 
Then we range the staves beyond the 
house, fixing one at c to clear it, and 
another four or more chains away at d. 
Erect perpendiculars ¢ C and d D, and make 
them exactly equal to Bb and Aa. Then it 
is evident that C and D are in line with A B, 
and the chaining may be continued after 
taking the interrupted length bc, and any 
offsets to the building. Often the obstruction 
is onlya few feet, and the offset staff is then 
sufficient to take the perpendiculars till the 
house is cleared. 

When the-sight is not obstructed by the 
object, a very simple geometrical construction 
on the ground will suffice. Suppose a pond 
or a lake obstructs the chain : Take the chain 
to the edge of pond at b (Fig. 7), at 50 links 
or half a chain-length put in an arrow at a, 
and fasten the ends of chain to these points 
aand 6, Extend the 50th link of chain so 
that the sides may be stretched equally to c 
(which has been omitted by the engraver), 
then an equilateral triangle is formed. 
Measure in the direction of the side 
ad till the pond is passed, and construct 
a similar triangle at d, giving the side 
de, which must equal the side ad, 
forming two sides of a larger equilateral 
triangle. Then e will give the point in the 
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direction of the line A B, and the distance ae 
will equal the side ad or de, because the 
triangles abc and ade are, by construction, 
both equilateral. Another method is founded 
on the theorem that angles vertically oppo- 


site are equal (see Fig. 8). Arriving at the 
edge of the pond, or some distance from it, a, 
sight a line to the right or left hand to clear 
it (ab), also another that will cross this line, 
cde, at, say, a right angle, and make a mark 
at d. Measure db, and make it equal to ad, 
also make de equal todc. Then ¢ b will equal 
in length the line ac to which it is parallel. 
Let us suppose a river has to be crossed at 
right angles by a chain-line—a very common 
experience. The river is too wide to throw 
the chain over. Resort in such a case must 
be had to the principle of similar triangles. 
One easy method of proceeding is as fol- 
lows :—Chain up toa convenient point on the 
banks of river, where a “ perpendicular ” can 
be erected, say, at a (Fig. 10). Fix apole at 
that point, also at c, 4 chains back, and erect 
a perpendicular ab, 3 chains long; then if 
the hypothenuse ) c measures exactly 5 chains, 
the right-angled triangle is correct. Set upa 
pole at b. Next, from ce erect another per- 
pendicular of 6 chains, cd, and fix a pole at 
d; then db should measure also 5 chains ex- 
actly. If correct, send across the river a pole 
to fix at the intersection of the chain-lines 
A Band db. By construction a B, the width 
of river required will equal 4 chains, and the 
hypothenusal line Bd 5 chains. Observe that 
the base of the first triangle ae should be 
made of sufficient length, or be fully equal to 
the width of river. If the river looks wider 
than 4 chains, go back from a 8 or more 
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chains, making the other sides in the same 
proportion, or multiples of 3, 4, and 5. 
Fig. 11 gives a simpler method. A C is 
erected perpendicular and bisected at a; 
C D is also erected perpendicular upon A C ; 
then poles at B and ware sighted to cut CD 
in D. By similar triangles, CD equals the 
distance A B. 

An important observation ought to be 
made here. These interruptions frequently 
cause confusion in chaining by the arrows 
being counted wrong, unless the following 
rule is observed :—Enter in the field- 
book the distance measured to edge of pond 
or river, and note bow many arrows the 
leader has in hand before any further chain- 
work is undertaken. After finding the width 
of river or obstruction, add it to the chain- 
age previously noted, taking care to make 
the necessary allowance before starting again 
on the other side of the river. For example, 
if the distance across is 400 links or four 
chains, the leader must have four arrows less 
in hand than when he was on the first side of 
river, and the follower four more arrows. 
Should the whole chainage plus the river 
width be a broken number, say, 2,360, begin 
chaining at the 60th link. It is safer when 
the line is interrupted to make a sketch 
plan of the river and constructional lines, 
carefully noting the distances measured as a 
check on the field-book. 

We have already noticed the rule as to the 
fence and ditch, but a few words more are 
necessary in considering the subject of ob- 
structions. Let us suppose we are surveying 
a field, and have come up to a fence or hedge, 
the ditch being on the other side. The 
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general rule is that the ditch belongs to the 
field in which we are standing, so that 
the chain must be passed through or dragged 
through the hedge to the brow of the ditch 
on the other side, an allowance of five or six 
links being made for the width of ditch from 
the quick of hedge. This allowance is neces- 
sary, as it is often difficult to find out the 
brow of a ditch, it being usually trodden 
down, and is often the side of a footpath. In 
some parts of the country a wider ditch is 
allowed, varying from seven to ten links, so 
that it is necessary to inquire of some farmer 
the local custom. If we are chaining the 
other way, having to cross the ditch to reach 
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the hedge, the chain must be dragged up to 
- the “quick” of hedge, and a deduction of 
six or more links made from it. Thus if the 
chain crossed the quick or centre of hedge at 
56, we deduct six links and enter 50 in the 
field-book. Should there be no ditch on either 
side of the hedge or fence, the chainage is 
measured to the quick or centre, and the fence 
marked in the field-book thus u When 


growing crops only are to be measured, the 
boundaries are those of the crops. Some- 
times the fence is not at right angles to the 
chain line, and in this case a greater allowance 
than six links is necessary. The most 
expeditious way of finding the boundary is 
to run the chain through the fence, and 


see where six links of the offset-staff placed 
square with the fence will cut the chain. 
A paling has usually the nails driven from 
home, the fair side being inwards. With 
regard to walls, the ownership should be in- 
quired into ; if it is a party-wall, the centre 
line is the boundary. 

As in chaining by obstructions a right 
angle or perpendicular has often to be set 
out from the chain or base line, it may be of 
service to point out an expeditious method of 
doing so when a cross-staff or sextant is not 
carried. Set off on the chain-line 40 links 
from any point C (Fig. 19), to another d fix 
one end of the chain at C. Then take 80 
links and hold it at a@ firmly. Take the 
chain at 50 links from the first end and pull 
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it tight both ways until the sides form two 
sides of a triangle, putting down an arrow at 
the angle 6, which will be the perpendicular 
to the second point. 

As a further example of chain surveying, 
we give a plan of the windings of a river 
through flat country, showing the best 
method of setting out the lines.) We may 
assume the river forms the boundary of an 
estate, and that it is required to plot it with 
accuracy and despatch. We also assume 
there is no plantation to interfere with the 
ranging of the lines which form the main 
triangle. The first thing is to walk over the 
ground and pole out the most desirable 
stations for the lines which will best form 
the sides of triangles, and take up the offsets 
to the river’s brink. A little care and atten- 
tion to this preliminary work will be amply 


repaid, The triangulation we show is self- 
proving and very simple. The two large 
intersecting triangles which take up the 
chief bend in the river are easily chained and 
well “tied.” The main line 1 forms the base, 
and should be accurately measured, its direc- 
tion being determined on the ground, and 
the four stations carefully noted in the 
field-book ; the direction of the second 
chain line is determined by lines 1 and 
3, though it might also be found by 
the aid of an angular instrument the 
use of which we shall refer to by-and-by. 
We indicate by the numbers in circles the 
order in which the lines ought to be chained. 
The offsets along the river may be taken 
every half chain or so apart, if great 
accuracy is required. The largest triangles 
should be laid down first in the plan, their 
accuracy being proved by the intersection. 
If the bends are much more than a chain in 
curvature, minor lines or triangles can be run 
to take up the detail. We have been sup- 
posing the ground on the margin of the river 
is open; but if the sight is obstructed by 
woods, the bends of the river must be 
determined by taking the angles with an 
instrument. 

Our plan is accompanied by the field-book 
for the main lines, the others being entered 
in the same manner ; but we prefer, in srall 
surveys of this kind, to obtain a map or make 
a sketch plan of the river with the chain 
lines entering the distances and offsets as 
they occur. At any rate, it isa good plan to 
enter all the station distances on the plan, 
and take any offsets where the irregularities 
of the river render it necessary. One or two 
rules about setting out triangles for surveys 
of this kind may be given here. 

(1) A well-conditioned triangle is that in 
which the three angles are more or less nearly 
equal ; therefore, a triangle that has its angles 
about 60° is the most desirable to adopt in 
laying down a system of lines. (2) All 
diagonals for a like reason ought to intersect 
as nearly as possible in the centre of the 
ground if it is quadrilateral in shape. (3) 
Acute and obtuse angles are to be avoided, 
as it is difficult to obtain very exactly the in- 
tersection of such lines, and the plotting is 
liable to error. (4) The fewer the triangles 
into which the area is divided the better. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS INQUIRY, 


hes Royal Commission appointed to inquire 

into the alleged irregularities of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works resumed its 
sittings on Tuesday. 

Mr. Arthur Cates, architect to the department 
of Woods and Forests, said he had observed that 
a statement had been made to the effect that 
Mr. Vulliamy’s opinion of the value of the 
Pavilion site was supported by the view of Mr, 
Cates. He presumed that this referred to him- 
self, because he was aware of no other surveyor 
of that name. In private conversation with 
Mr. Vulliamy he had informed him what he 
had obtained for land in Piccadilly, but he was 
in no way consulted as to the Pavilion site. If 
he had seen a plan of that site he should have 
certainly expressed a different view. 

Mr, F. H. Fowler, architect, and late a mem- 
ber of the Board of Works, was again called, 
He explained in detail the cases in which he 
had advised clients on questions affecting pro- 
perty over which the Board had jurisdiction. 
In the course. of seventeen years the total 
amount of fees which he had received in such 
cases was £550, He wished to deny that there 
was any arrangement made by him with Mr, 
Sefton Parry under which it was suggested that 
he was to supplant Mr, Emden as architect of 
the Avenue Theatre. No communication was 
made to him with regard to becoming jointarchi- 
tect of Terry’s Theatre. He also emphatically 
denied that there was any truth in the statement 
that he requested Mr, Snelling to introduce 
him to the syndicate who were carrying out 
the improvements at Brixton. 
quet: Mr, Snelling said, “I met Mr, Fowler 
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and he asked me to introduce him to the syndi- 
cate. I told him that it would be of no use, as 
I had introduced an architect of my own whom 
I had known many years.” Do you say that 
nothing of that kind passed ?—No, I never 
thought of acting as architect. Mr, Snelling 
goes on to say that you remarked, “ Oh, it would 
be advisable, because I could make things go 
so easy for you. I could make a nice prome- 
nade in front for you.” What do you say to 
that ?—I certainly said, “Here is a public dis- 
grace and scandal in Brixton, and if you can 
make an improvement, I will do all I can to 
assist you,” but not as an architect—asa public 
man. What scandal?—I was referring to the 
forecourts not being built upon close to the 
railway station. 

Mr, Robert Evans, surveyor, recalled, said 
that he had suffered considerable injury by 
reason of a statement that he had only just 
started in practice as an architect when he 
laid out the Albany-road Estate, at Walworth, 
and that in consequence Mr, Fowler was called 
in, The fact was that he had been in practice 
28 years, 

Mr, Snelling, recalled, adhered to his account 
of his interview with Mr. Fowler, and said that 
he told the members of the syndicate of it at 
the time, 

Mr. Geo. Edwards, a member of the Board 
of Works since 1873, and deputy-chairman 
from 1886 to 1888, was the next witness. By 
Lord Herschell: At a recent meeting of the 
Board you used these words, “I hope we are 
not going to drift back into what used to exist 
here—an inner cabinet.” What did you refer 
to (—My feeling was that there was a certain 
party at the Board which wished indirectly to 
rule it, and conferred together prior to the 
meetings. Whom did that inner cabinet con- 
sist of —It was merely a surmise, I thought 
Colonel Munro, Mr, Kuntz, Mr. Selway, and 
two or three others sitting round the same 
corner, You speak of “ drifting back” into it, 
as if it were a thing which had existed and 
had ceased ?—Since the Board had increased in 
numbers I think it would not tolerate that sort 
of thing as much as it did before. Your idea 
was that the Board was led more or less by a 
certain number who acted together !—Yes, cer- 
tainly. Who were the two or three others 7— 
I should say Mr. Fowler was one of them. 
They were the moving parties, and used to 
have great influence in getting members to 
vote on questions which they took up. Was 
Mr. Saunders one ?—He would not be so much 
at the Board, but certainly he would be con- 
sulted afterwards, Did yousupport the letting 
of the Pavilion site to Mr. Villiers ?—No oat 
was directly opposed to it it. By Mr. Meadows 
White: Had you any suspicion of Mr, God- 
dard’s honesty ?—The first suspicion I had was 
when a reference was made to him as to 
whether Mr, Villiers would advance his 
offer. Putting one or two things to- 
gether—first the fact that he had introduced 
Mr, Villiers, and then that he had committed 
the Board to Mr, Villiers—I began to have 
very grave suspicion, Lord Herschell : How 
did it come before the Board that Mr. Goddard 
had done this? I thought it was Mr, Vulliamy, 
Witness : We used to read between the lines. 
Mr, Vulliamy was a weak official, and Ialways 
looked upon Mr, Goddard and Mr. Robertson as 
Mr, Vulliamy. Did it not occur to you that if 
Mr, Vulliamy was so weak that he was merely 
Mr. Goddard and Mr, Robertson’s voice, some 
steps ought to be taken with regard to it ?— 
Well, you know what boards are, They are 
minorities and majorities, (Laughter.) I for 
years endeavoured to persuade my colleagues 
that we ought to insist on the resignation of 
Mr, Vulliamy, and was unsuccessful. When 
Mr, Vulliamy was pensioned and was after- 
wards allowed to come back, was there any 
Opposition ?—I considered it most ridiculous, 
By Mr, Bosanquet : Had you ever any suspicion 
of Mr, Robertson ?—Oh yes, from his extra- 
vagant living. When did that suspicion first 
arise /—Five or six years ago. By Mr. 
Winch: I suppose you were not one of 
those who voted that Mr, Vulliamy in addi- 
tion to his salary should have his pension 
running concurrently /—Certainly not, 

Mr, Selway hoped the commissioners would 
allow him to disclaim any knowledge of an 
Inner cabinet in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He declined to accept the honour 
which Mr, Edwards wished to confer on him, 


Mr, Winch: I understand that this cabinet 
was without emolument, which is rather un- 


usual, (Laughter.) 
Mr. G. B. Richardson, who had been a 
member of the Board of Works since 


1862, said that Mr, Vulliamy was formerly 
a very excellent officer, but of late years was 
very inefficient. He had urged the chairman 
not to allow the department to fall off, as it 
was becoming a disgrace to the Board, Had 
you suspicion of Mr. Robertson ?—Since 1875 I 
never had any faith in him, and he knew that 
perfectly well, The evidence taken then in 
respect of Mr. Fuller’s complaint about the 
book of reference was sufficient to show that 
he was dishonest. There were two Messrs. 
Fuller in London constantly seeking for com- 
pensation cases. One of them got a great 
many, the other very few. They were rela- 
tives. The one who was successful in 
getting many believed there was some- 
thing wrong, and laid a trap. He wrote 
to Mr. Robertson, offering him a couple 
of guineas for a copy of the reference book 
which contains the addresses of all claimants 
against the Board and the character of the pro- 
perty. The bait took. Then Mr, Fuller wrote 
to the chairman, informing him of what had 
taken place. A committee of the Board in- 
structed the then solicitor (Mr. Smith) to see 
Mr. Fuller, Mr. Smith was shown the book 
which had been received from Mr. Robertson, 
and the cheque drawn out in that gentleman’s 
favour. Mr, Robertson did not wish to pass 
the cheque through an account of his own, and 
had asked that it might be cashed. He was 
sharp enough not to put his name on the back. 
There was not absolute evidence, but it was 
stated distinctly and clearly that Robertson 
went down to the office, received the two guineas, 
and left. In reply to Mr. Winch, the witness 
said that a report was made by Mr. Goddard to 
his chief, Mr, Vulliamy, that he had reason to 
believe that Mr. Robertson was living beyond 
his means. Mr. Robertson was keeping two 
carriages and a livery servant. He used to 
drive to the Board’s offices in a carriage, with 
a livery servant behind him, like a gentleman 
in the highest degree. According to Mr. God- 
dard’s statement, Mr. Vulliamy said that he 
knew that some property had been left to Mr, 
Robertson, and he would therefore take no 
notice of it. 

The inquiry was adjourued to Friday (to- 
day). 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


Y the courtesy of Mr, J, H. Greathead, the 
engineer, a visit was paid on Thursday 
week by the members of the Society of Archi- 
tects to the subway now in course of construc- 
tion for the purpose of providing the in- 
habitants of South London with underground 
railway communication with the City. The 
members assembled upon the spot where the 
Kennington Station is to be built, and were 
conducted over the works by the resident 
engineer, Mr, Basil T, Mott. They descended 
by a cage down the shaft, 60ft. deep, which is 
eventually to be fitted with an hydrauliz 
elevator to convey fifty passengers at a time 
between the over and underground stations. 
From the foot of the lift passages branch off at 
easy gradients to the up and down platforms, 
which, however, have not yet been constructed, 
At the present time temporary headings have 
been driven on either side, where the station is 
to be built, to meet the permanent tunnelling 
beyond, which is constructed of cast-iron rings, 
previously coated with Angus Smith’s anti-rust 
solution, built up in segments, The up and 
down lines have been kept perfectly distinct, 
running in different tunnels, mostly side by 
side, but occasionally one beneath the other. 
To avoid the expense of settling claims for 
compensation, such as jhave proved a heavy 
burden to other undertakings of a similar 
nature, the railway is being constructed, 
wherever possible, beneath the public roads, 
The principal attraction to the visitors was the 
method adopted for driving the headings, This 
consists of a steel shield slightly larger than 
the rings, with knife edge around its circum- 
ference, driven forward at the rate of 13ft. a 
day by hydraulic rams worked by hand. The 
earth in front of the shield is first loosened to 
a small extent by manual labour, and yet more 
by a series of iron shod piles attached to the 


press and pushed forward in front of the cutting 
edge. The space between the earth and the 
casing left upon the shield being moved for- 
ward issubsequently filled with liquid hydraulic 
lime iinjected by means of compressed air, 
Great care, the visitors were informed, has to 
be taken in setting out the directions and 
gradients of the tunnels, the line of route 
having to be first’ carefully surveyed above 
ground and the same measurements and angles 
haying been obtained below with absolute 
exactitude, The cars will, it was understood, 
be propelled either by cables and fixed engines 
or by electricity to avoid vitiation of the air, 
and will act on the principle of piston rods in 
the tunnel, producing a perfect system of auto- 
matic ventilation, At the conclusion of the 
visit, the President of the Society of Architects, 
Mr. W.H. Seth-Smith, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr, Greathead for permission to go over the 
works, 


A special general meeting of the Society was 
held at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, the 24th 
inst., under the presidency of Mr, W. H. Seth- 
Smith. 

Messrs. Charles Edward Butcher (Colchester), 
Fred. Cartwright (Bromley, Kent), Harry 
Clayton (Barberton, S.A.R.), David Morgan 
Davis (Neath), Fred Harrison (Lytham, Lancs.), 
William Hope (North Shields), Thomas Ker- 
shaw (Huddersfield), William King (Bakewell, 
Derbyshire), Frank Morton Palmer (Horwich, 
Lanes.), Thomas William Turnbull Richardson 
(Stockton-on-Tees), Michael Shelborne (Grant- 
ham), and Frederick Chapman Tyos (Head- 
ingley, Leeds) were duly elected as members 
of this Society, and three other gentlemen 
were nominated for election at the next 
meeting. 

After the rules passed on June 19th had been 
confirmed, a long discussion arose upon a pro- 
posed new rule giving the Council power to 
deal with the members proved guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct, which eventually passed in 
a considerably amended form, 

The inventor of the system of ventilation 
used in the meeting-room, Mr, IF. H. Smith, 
then explained its action, the meeting con- 
cluding with a few experiments, 
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BOARD SCHOOLS AND MUD 
FOUNDATIONS. 


MOST discreditable state of things is 

being brought to light with respect to 

the London Board Schools. In no single 

instance where investigation has followed 

complaints, have things been found according 
to specifications certified. 

As a test case, the condition of the school in 
Broad-street, Radcliffe, was brought before the 
Board. This building was begun in 1884 and 
finished in the autumn of 1886, In May last 
Mr, Bailey, the new architect to the School 
Board, reported that “ the foundations, instead 
of resting upon hard ground, as they should de, 
stand immediately upon a soft bottom of 
foundry ashes,” Mr, Murray, the measuring 
surveyor, made a further examination, which 
showed that whereas the contract depth of the 
foundations for the walls was 10ft., the depth 
paid for varied from 11ft. 9in. to 15ft, 6in,, 
while the actual work executed was only 
7ft, 3in. to 9ft. 9in., and one wall carried down 
toa depth of 3ft. below the ground-floor line 
rests upon what appears to be a thin layer of 
concrete 6 or 7in. thick, under which is a mass 
of rubbish having no binding qualities, “The 
concrete generally is composed of grey-stone 
lime, ballast, large flints, old bricks, and brick- 
bats. The footings seem to be built principally 
of old bricks,” 

On this the committee addressed a letter to 
Mr, E.R. Robson, the late architect, inclosing 
the reports, and stating that “they propose to 
recommend the Board to call upon you to make 
good the loss occasioned to the Board owing to 
their payment on your certificate for work 
which has not really been done, They will be 
glad to know, before submitting this report to 
the Board, whether you have any observations 
to make.” Mr. Robson replied on the 19th 
June, saying, among other things :— 

The committee appear to have it in their minds that it 
was the duty of the architect to see everything personally, 
and that he should be held personally liable for the mis- 


takes or misconduct of the officials acting under him, as 
well as of the builder. From the nature of my appoint- 
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ment, and the enormous pressure devolving upon me, the 
first was always known to be impossible in my case; and 
the second is, I venture to think, an unreasonable view. 
In addition to the clerk of works, an inspector of works 
had been appointed by the Board with the distinct object 
of relieving me from the bulk of the inspection, and he 
devoted his entire time to the work. My own inspections 
were directed more particularly to points of light, venti- 
lation, and other matters affecting the daily life of the 
school, of which the inspector could not be expected to 
judge. My certificate, when given, was based on the 
results arrived at by the surveyor, . . . I cannot for 
ene moment believe that the Board, under the circum- 
stances, and with a full knowledge of the facts, will call 
upon me to make good the loss in such cases, even if I 
were liable, knowing as they do that I have not been per- 
sonally blameable. 

In the mean time the committee had directed 
a further and more complete investigation by 
Mr. Rickman, quantity surveyor, who has been 
specially acting as their adviser, who, on 22nd 
June, sent in a report, from which the follow- 
img are extracts :— 

Ge There are a number of cracks in that part of thé 
school which has no basement.” ‘The concrete has un- 
broken brickbats and large lumps of slag. The mortar of 

footings is like black mud. The bottom appears good.” 
“Concrete bad ; it looks like muddy river sand and large 
lumps of unbroken slag. The mortar bad. The bottom 
seems good, and may be old concrete from pre-existing 
building.” “Water was found in hole standing 6in. to 
Sin. above the bottom, the foundation bad; a bar buried 
easily 2ft. Gin. deep.” “Bottom bad and soft.” Concrete 
made with brickbats and large lumps of slag. The mortar 
better, but the joints not flushed in. Some of the footings 
are oldred bricks.” ‘It wouldappear as if the concrete 
were not good enough to be carried on piers (which under 
some circumstances might have been inserted and carried 
down to fixm grourd), but that when the building comes 
to be underpinned both the concrete and the footings 
would have to be removed; but this must depend on 
further investigation as the work proceeds.” 

On investigating the various returns it 
‘appears that the final certificate of the archi- 
tect was given in December, 1886, and the 
account was then paid. Within less than a 
year cracks appeared in the main walls of the 
‘School, 

The resolution fixing responsibility upon Mr. 
‘Robson, the architect, and calling upon him to 
make good the loss, formed the subject of an 
excited discussion at the last meeting but one 
of the Board. It was, however, ultimately 
‘carried by a large majority, What the archi- 
tect’s reply to this official demand will be 
‘remains to he seen. 

If this case stood alone it would be sufficient 
to disclose a gross amount of laxity and care- 
lessness—if nothing worse—in the department. 
But the committee have had to inquire into 
complaints respecting schools in every quarter, 
and similar conditions have been disclosed. Of 
the Queen’s Head Schools, Islington, Mr. Rob- 
son himself writes thata visit he paid “ reveals 
a case of wilful misrepresentation on the part 
of the clerk of works. The concrete shown on 
the plan (of foundations) does not exist under 
the building to the amount there figured... . 
It will be necessary forthwith to underpin and 
build two piers in cement.” 

Out of a total expenditure for the year ending 
25th Mareh last of £1,052,224, the net cost of 
educating the 328,40) children in average 
attendance was only about £630,000. The 
whole balance was devoted to enforcing com- 
pulsion, to industrial schools, to office charges, 
and to interest on loans expended in purchase 
of land and erecting these buildings, 
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THE TURKISH BATH: ITS DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By R. OwEN Auusop, Architect. 


V.—CONCLUSION OF DETAILED CONSIDERA- 
TION OF FEATURES PECULIAR TO THE 
BATH, 


7 RESSING and cooling accommodation in 

a public bath may, I should have ob- 
served in my last article, be provided in one of 
the following ways: 1—A separate frigid- 
arium and distinct dressing-room, arranged (a) 
in direct communication with one another, or 
@) connected by a lobby, corridor, or passage ; 
2.—A combination apartment arranged (a) 
with dressing-boxes around the walls and 
eouches in the centre, or vice versa ; (0) with 
Oriental divans ; (¢) with couches screened off 
in pairs by dwarf wood screens ; (@) witha 
few private dressing- boxes, a few couches, and 
a few lounges, and easy, cushioned chairs ; and 
(¢) as a simple room with couches placed 
therein, by the side of which the bather will 
mee and on which he will recline after his 

ath, 


The first of these arrangements may be 
admirably adapted to unpretentious establish- 
ments, where, however, it is wished to employ 
separate rooms; the second (1, d) is only suit- 
able for elaborate baths of the highest class, 
in which it may be adopted with excellent and 
with practical results, Of the combination 
arrangements (a) has little to recommend it, 
(6) is expensive and extravagant of space, 
though it may be made very effective in appear- 
ance, (c) is suitable for ladies’ baths ; (d@) is 
very practical, and gives the apartment a 
pleasant, homely look; and (¢) is best for 
cheap baths, being the simplest arrangement 
possible, wholly unsuited, however, to establish- 
ments of any pretension. 

Of the requirements of the separate cooling 
and dressing-room I have already spoken, It 
may be as well to add, however, that in the 
case where the two apartments do not 
immediately adjoin, the means of communica- 
tion be carefully studied ; that it be free from 
cross draughts of cold air ; and that it be digni- 
fied and room-like—not a mere passage. It 
may have the air of an ante-room, but must 
not be crossed by entering bathers who have 
not divested themselves of their boots or shoes, 
Slamming doors should be avoided, having re- 
gard to the exposed condition of the bathers. 

Personally, I would gladly enter a protest 
against the employment of the combined cool- 
ing and dressing-room as a decidedly uncleanly 
habit. It is certainly not pleasant to know 
that, having obtained perfect physical cleanli- 
ness, both inwardly and outwardly, one must 
return to couches whereon previous bathers 
may, aS likely as not, have, however tem- 
porarily, deposited more or less of their under- 
clothing or superimposed raiment. Moreover, 
the garments of a score or more of bathers 
depending from the walls of a cooling room do 
not, theoretically, at least, tend to sweeten its 
atmosphere. But economy of construction is 
nowadays a question that must be considered 
at every step, and the combination apartment 
saves both space and materials, and is also 
economical as regards attendance. 

In arranging the plan of a combined cooling 
and dressing-room it is necessary to first decide 
as to how the apartment will be furnished— 
viz., which of the plans above mentioned shall 
beadopted. Thisismuch a matter of individual 
taste, though the demands of decency suggest 
the provision of screens. It is often the best 
course to provide a cooling-room of what may 
be called the ‘‘ picturesque” order, or the 
reverse of stiff formality. By this I mean such 
an arrangement as 2d, The bather can then 
choose between reclining in semi-privacy or in 
the open, or, again, resting in an easy-chair. 
With a handsome plunge-bath and a pretty 
little fountain, such rooms may be rendered 
very attractive. 

Whatever be the plan decided upon, it must, 
I repeat, be carefully thought out previously, 
and not left as an after-thought. The size of 
the reclining couch will be found to be the 
governing feature. This should be 6ft. 6in. 
long by 2ft, 6in. wide, or 6ft. by 2ft., according 
as luxury or economy is the end aimed at. 
Next to this must be “considered the space 
allowed for each bather to dress in, and also 
the routes for bathers and attendants. Four 
feet between the couches is a sufficient space 
where couches are screened off in pairs—a 
distance I have elsewhere named as proper in a 
separate cooling-room ; but this was an over- 
sight, as in such places less than 3ft. will 
suffice, as the bather never dresses or undresses 
therein. ; 

Couches may be arranged in pairs or singly. 
Two pairs of couches screened off with only a 
small space between of 4ft. or so is an objec- 
tionable arrangement. It is difficult to explain 
why this is so; but the bather who has made 

one of four strangers thus closely penned up 
will appreciate it. An arrangement of four 
couches must expand into a spacious divan. 

The floor of a cooling-room must be boarded. 
In a bath where cost is subordinate to excel- 
lence, a parquetry floor may be provided, and 
mats employed, as cleaner than fixed carpets. 
The walls and ceilings may be treated in any 
manner that may be. chosen — plastered, 
papered, or decorated with colour. 


Any shaped room may be adapted as a com- 
bined frigidarium and apodyterium, so long as 
it fulfils the essential points—i.c., that it be 
spacious, capable of easy and perfect ventila- 


the heated skin to currents of cold air.* 
arranging any screens, or screen walls in the 
cooling-room, therefore, regard must be had to 
the method of ventilation, that there be no 
stagnant corners and recesses. 
ventilation must be decided by the nature of 
the apartment and its position, 
the air is best admitted through the windows, 
fitted with fan-lights falling backwards from 
the top, and extracted by powerful self-acting 
exhausts at the ceiling level. 
tions extraction flues will have to be built, and, 
in others, flues of large area must conduct to 
the source from which the fresh air is drawn. 
Under certain circumstances a perfect supply 
of fresh air will not be obtainable without the 
aid of a powerful blowing fan-wheel driven by 
a motor of some sort. 
much matter so long as the end be gained, and 
an ample supply of cool air obtained, A warm, 
close “cooling-room” is worse than useless, 
In such places the bather will break out into 
renewed perspiration, and lie perspiring for 
hours, and become greatly weakened thereby, 
with a good chance of taking a chill on leaving 
the establishment, 


tion, and of being kept cool, light, and cheerful, 
In the cooling-room the bather will stay longer 
than in any other apartment, and no pains 
should be spared to render it healthy, comfort- 
able, and attractive. The hygienic points to 
be attended to are that there be an abundant 
supply of fresh cool air and an effective with- 
drawal of vitiated air, just as in the hot rooms 
was done with the hot air; for the cold-air 
bath in the cooling-room is, in its way, as all- 
important as the bath of hot air. The fresh- 
ness of the air is of equally vital importance, 
as much of the invigorating effect of the bath 
—that effect which to the minds of the unin- 
formed is weakening—results from submitting 
In 


The scheme of 


In most cases 


In some posi- 


The means does not so 


Cooling-rooms willalways remain sufficiently 


warm in ali weathers if they bein any ordinary 
relation to the heated apartments ; but in the 
height of summer care is required to keep them 
sufficiently cool. 
cautions will not suffice, the air itself must be 
cooled either by passing it through a cold- 
chamber or over ice-boxes in inlet tubes, or 
through a waterspray. Only in exceptional 
cases, however, is it necessary to resort to such 
measures, 
theorists, it has been found in practice that 
the proper temperature for the cooling-room of 
a hot-air bath varies in different states of the 
weather, and should not remain constant all 
the year round, 


Where simple, everyday pre- 


as, contrary to the teachings of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DIFFICULTIES, 


A few possible sources of difficulty may arise 


during the construction of a bath. At the out- 
set, dampness may be feared in the basement. 
In such eases vertical layers of damp-proof 
material must be employed on the outside of 
the walls, or the latter may be constructed 
wholly of concrete, except for a facing of 
glazed brick. In the hottest of the hot rooms, 
dampness is impossible, as the heat will per- 
meate the surrounding earth, 


The construction of cavities and flues for the 


extraction of the vitiated air from the sudatory 
chambers does not ordinarily present any diffi- 
culties. 


If a bath be constructed in the lower 
floors at one and the same time as the rest of 
the building, the provision is easily made. So, 
also, in cases where the sudorific chambers are 
constructed at the back of the main building. 
But where the bath is adapted to an existing 
building, some scheming is requisite. Advan- 
tage must be taken of any suitable existing 
flues. It will, however, generally be necessary 
to construct a large shaft against one of the 
exterior walls of the old building, and into 
this to collect the vitiated air. In the case 
of a sudatory at the back of an existing 
building, the flues may run to the coping and 
be finished with ventilators or windguards, or 
they may be collected and run into a flue of 
large section bonded to the old back wall. 
Where, in cases as above, the walls are hollow 
the vitiated air may be turned into the space 
between the curtain light and the skylight— 
between the ceiling and roof. From hence it 
may be drawn by a patent extraction ventilator. 


* Not draughts. The ancient Romans, it is curious to 
note, would walk in the open air after the bath; and both. 
the Frigidarium of the Romans and the Mustaby of the 
Turks were, and are, open to ths heavens.—R. Q. A, 
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The flues might be turned into the same space, 
and the air similarly treated,* 

Fireproof floors over hot rooms may be of any 
design that is also heat-proof. The main point 
is to have a sufficient thickness of concrete, and 
that the iron joists and cross girders are well 
buried therein, Ordinary floors may be rendered 
heat-proof by partially filling the space between 
ceiling and floorboards with sawdust laid on 
boarding nailed to fillets on joists. The saw- 
dust should be filled up to level of top of joists ; 
over this a layer of thick felt, and the boarding 
above. This, however, is only a makeshift 
when compared with a solid floor of concrete. 

Heat permeating other apartments and 
neighbouring premises is a frequent source of 
trouble to the builder of a Turkish bath, but is 
always the result of want of study of the 
subject on the part of the designer. The evil 
may be successfully combated if it be resolved 
that no hot room, shampooing-room, or lava- 
torium shall be constructed without a thick 
concrete floor above, and that the furnace 
chamber be constructed below the laconicum, 
Should the walls of the hot rooms adjoin in 
any part apartments where it is urgently 
necessary that the heat should be prevented 
from being transmitted to — they may be 
rendered heat-proof by building them hollow 
and filling the cavity with soot. 

Double doors and lobbies must be employed 
to prevent the transmission of the heated air to 
rooms where its presence would be injurious, 
To keep the hot air of the bath-rooms from the 
cooling-rooms, &c., should be the great aim of 
the architect. Many baths are rendered quite 
ee 


* In my next article—on “ Heating and Ventilation ”— 


I shall explain by diagrams the methods of arranging 
extraction flues, &c.—R,. 0. A. 
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repulsive by what I may perhaps term the | spread two distinct layers of asphalte, covering 
“ sudorific smell” which assails the nostrils of | all and running up to the underside of coping. 


the visitor entering the vestibule. 

As regards thickness of walls, in construct- 
ing a bath in an old building, all that will be 
often necessary in some parts is to line the 
existing walls with a half-brick wall with 
glazed face, a cavity being left for the vitiated 
air. The walls of the hot rooms of a small 
bath, where in the basement away from main 
building, may be l4in., built with 2in. cavity, 
or, if preferred, 9in. with flues. 

A hollow 18in. wall will suffice in a bath of 
ordinary dimensions, where the hot-rooms are 
built above ground and isolated. 

Specifications, when alluding to cavity walls 
and air-flues in Turkish baths, must provide 
for their being neatly finished and truly and 
carefully constructed, and not left with lumps 
of mortar choking them up, as so frequently 
done in the case of the cavity walls in ordinary 
building. 

Floors of ordinary-sized baths, where the 
soil is reliable, may be of 6in. of concrete, with 
mosaics or tiles laid in cement, The benches 
for reclining and shampooing must be built up 
from this with half-brick risers, with glazed 
fronts, with weathered marble slabs with 
rounded nosings, as illustrated in my last 
article, 

The plunge-bath is at times a source of two 
difficulties—it may leak, and it may be below 
the level of drain. The first evil is the result 
of an error in design, or of bad workmanship ; 
the latter is unavoidable; The following method 
of constructing a plunge-bath has been adopted 
with perfect success :—On the bed of concrete 
prepared for its floor, erect side walls of con- 
crete, and on the floors and walls thus formed 


Against the sides build half-brick walls in 
cement, with glazed face, and lay the floor with 
glazed bricks flat. The general principles of 
this construction I show in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Where the bath is lower than the drain, all 
that can be done is to drain out as much as 
possible and pump the remaining water from a 
“sump ” provided in the bath. 


Glazing in the hot rooms requires care, The 
glass will expand considerably with the heat, 
and, what is more, if the furnace fire die out 
rapidly at any time, will contract and fracture. 
This difficulty, however, is the result of bad 
management, and not to do with the architect, 
unless, indeed, it be the result of improper 
fixing, Hven moderate-sized sheets of glass 
should be carefully fixed in chamois leather 
with screwed beading, putty being wholly in- 
admissible. The sheets of glass should not be 
of too large dimensions. Rolled glass will be 
found the cheapest in the end, as inferior 
qualities, where homogeneity of texture is 
wanting, will crack and split in all directions, 
Lead glazing in small panes may be adopted for 
partitions, 


Horizontal and inclined flues for conducting 
hot or cold air may be carried from point to 
point on rolled iron joints having tooled York 
slabs set thereon, the flues being constructed of 
4iin, brickwork with glazed face internally, 
built in cement, and covered with tooled York 
stabs. Provision must be made, in such flues, 
for effective cleansing by means of iron, air- 
tight doors. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ JUSTICE” AND ‘“PLENTY.”—OAKDENE, FINCHLEY.— 
DEWSBURY TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE. AND ART.—NEW CHURCH AT KILTIMAGH.— 
ASYLUM FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN, OLD KENT- 
ROAD.—SCULPTURED PANEL FROM TRAJAN’S FORUM, 
ROME.—A OORNER HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD. 
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ROME, 


the Lateran Palace Museum none exemplify 
the special characteristics of Roman orna- 
mentation more fully than this unrestored 
panel of a frieze, which we illustrate to-day in 
photographic detail, from the Forum of Trajan 
at Rome. Itis singled out in the “Grammar 
of Ornament” by Owen Jones as worthy of 
special attention, together with another corre- 
sponding example of the same period, exhibited 
also in the second gallery on entering the 
Lateran, Its design is thus alluded to particu- 
larly because the sculpture illustrates the 
Romans’ favourite method of introducing the 
human form in conjunction with foliations 


OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


——+4—_. 
“ JUSTICE” AND ‘ PLENTY,” 


THESE statues are by Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A.,, 
sculptor, and are for the Australian Joint 
Stock Bank, Sydney, New South Wales, 


OAKDENE, FINCHLEY, 


which in turn branches off into conventional 
ornament, This style of composition, too, 
really formed the basis of the then universal 
method among Roman artists for their painted 
decorations, One scroll is made to grow out 
of another scroll, which generally encircles a 
flower or group of leaves, very cleverly ex- 
hibiting a power of drawing and skill in 
carving, though seldom adapted really to the 
ornamental accessories of strictly designed 
architectural forms. The acanthus is rendered 
with more naturalesque precision than in 
Greek work, and the leaves become more 
flattened out, laying, as it were, one over the 
other in close confusion. Instances can be 
quoted where this objection is not so evident 
asin others. Thus the fragments of sculpture 
from the Museo Bresciano are more elegant 
and refined than those from the Villa Medici. 
The Trajan panel here represented has another 
common feature to be noted as a fayourite 
with the Romans—viz., the introduction of the 
cinerary urn, which forms the centre of the 
composition. So typical a specimen of work 
from so grand a period of historic art cannot 
fail to be of value to all students, 


THIS house has just been completed for Mr. 
J. Westwood Thompson. It is situated on 
about 4 acres of ground running down to the 
Dollis brook, and has extensive views all round. 
The materials used are Heather red-pressed 
bricks and Corsehill' stone dressings, the 
upper stories and roof being covered with 
Broseley tiles. The staircase and hall are in 
wainscot oak, and the sitting-roomsare panelled 
with pine, painted. The builder is Mr. S. J, 
Scott, of Blomfield-street, E.C.—PERcYy STonn, 


DEWSBURY TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


THE building, which is the outcome of the 
Queen Victoria Jubilee celebration in Dews- 
bury, is now in course of erection upon a com- 
manding site in Halifax-road. The site is very 
convenient to the populous parts of the town, 
and is central to the out districts that are ex- 
pected to make use of the institution. Besides 
the accommodation shown upon the small plans, 
provision is made for chemical laboratory and 
dyehouse. The materials used are Delph wall- 
stones from the Brighouse quarries for all 
external walls, The woodwork of committee- 
room, library, and secretary’s office is to be 


executed in the best Baltic wainscot oak, All SSS eee 
remaining work to be selected yellow pine, 
stained and varnished. The slates to be used COMPETITIONS, 


are the best green slates from the Buttermere 
quarries, The works are being carried out by 
local contractors, under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. J. Lane Fox, whose design, sub- 
mitted in a competition of local architects, was 
unanimously adopted by the committee, 


TAMWORTH.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Town Council was held on the 19th inst., the 
Mayor presiding. The principal object of the 
meeting was to examine the various plans for 
the proposed new municipal buildings. Event- 
ually, Alderman Shaw proposed that the plan 
of Mr. Joyce, of Stafford, be accepted, subject 
to any alteration the council might decide 
upon, This was seconded by the Mayor, and 
carried, 


KILTIMAGH CHURCH, IRELAND, 


THIS church is about to be erected, with a new 
presbytery adjoining it, for the Very Rev. Denis 
O’Hara, the parish priest, ona county side site at 
Kiltimagh, to replace the older building which 
is possessed of no architectural interest. The 
ground-plan with the view will explain the 
arrangements of the church, which will be 
carried out in local-quarried stone, with dressed 
quoins and copings. Mr, William H. Byrne, of 
Suffolk-street, Dublin, is the architect, 


————_ ee 9 —____ 


The work in connection with the restoration of 
Mobberley parish church is being pushed forward 
with great vigour. Already the greater portion of 
the chancel and vestry has been taken down, and it 
is expected that building operations will be com- 
menced shortly. The decayed beams and rafters 
which have been discovered show how greatly the 
restoration was needed. Mr, Crowther, of Alderley 
Edge, is the architect, and the builder is Mr. 
Brown, of Chester. 


The foundation stone of a new church, to be 
erected at the village of Scotton, near Knares- 
borough, was laid on Thursday week. The church 
is to be erected from the designs prepared by Mr. 
Fowler, of Durham, architect, He estimates the 
cost at £1,000, 


ASYLUM FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN, OLD 
KENT-ROAD, 8.E, 


THE old asylum premises in the Old Kent-road 
(so. familiar to many from the fine trees in the 
forecourt), which were erected at the close of 
the last century, having been found to be in 
want of considerable repair, and being un- 


whole of the works was in the hands of Messrs. 
J.and J. Greenwood ; Mr, A, R, Mullins is the 


SCULPTURED PANEL FROM TRAJAN'S FORUM, 


AMONG the many specimens of the Roman 
antique which enrich the grand collections of 


and scrolls, terminating the body in foliage, 


sewer, and immediately adjacent to the ri 
bank, 

The new works consist of covered precipi 
tion tanks adjacent to this reservoir on 
north side, and occupying the ground betwe 
the outfall sewer and Barking Creek, an area 
between ten and eleven acres. 

There will be thirteen of such tanks, ea 
31ft. 6in. wide, and averaging about 1,000 
long. Communications will be made betwe 
the outfall sewer and each of these tanks, ea 
fitted with two penstocks, so that communi 
tion may be opened or shut off at pleasure. 

The sewage will be admitted into each 
the tanks in succession, and after being allow 
to remain quiescent for a sufficient time 
admit of the deposit of the solids in the sewa; 
the precipitation of which will be expedited 
the admixture of 3°7 grains of lime and 1 gre 
of proto-sulphate of iron per gallon, the efflue 
will be run off over a weir which will fall 
the water in the tank lowers, so that the t 
film of the effluent only will be taken off, a 
the tank emptied gradually so as to preve 
any disturbance of the solids by the operatic 


The effluent after flowing over the weirs ( 
which there will be ten in each tank) will p: 
into culverts carried transversely under t 
tanks and extended—some into the compa’ 
ments of the existing reservoir—and some in 
a chamber under the outfall sewer throu 
which, at present, the sewage is discharg 
into the river from the existing reservoi 
When the level of the tide will admit, t 
effluent will be discharged through il 
chamber direct into the river, but when t 
water in the river is too high to admit of th 
the effluent will be conveyed by the other ci 
verts into the several compartments of t 
present reservoir, and stored there until t 
level of the water in the river will admit of 
discharge, 

When each compartment is emptied of t 
effluent, the sludge, which will be in a sen 
liquid state, will be discharged through ci 
verts passing under the outfall sewers into 
collecting culvert, from which it will be co 
veyed by pipes into a receiving well or sum 
and pumped into a series of 12 tanks plac 
side by side and situate between the outf; 
sewer and the river. These tanks will each 
20ft. wide and 140ft. long, will cover an ar 
of over an acre and a half, and, like the pi 
cipitation-tanks, will be covered so as to pi 
vent nuisance, 

The sludge will be allowed to remain qui 
cent in them so as to allow of a furth 
precipitation, and the effluent water will 
discharged over weirs into a culvert which w 
convey it into a store under the tanks, fro 
whence it will be lifted and discharged throu; 
pipes to the liming station, there to be mix 
with lime, which is used for precipitation, 

The settled sludge remaining after tl 
further precipitation will be discharg 
through culverts into a sludge store situa 
under the tanks, and will be lifted thence ai 
conveyed by pipes along a jetty, and to a lan 
ing stage to be erected in the river, and the 
discharged into ships which will convey ti 
sludge to sea. In the event of the ships bei 
detained by stress of weather, there is a furth 
store for sludge at a lower level, extendil 
under the whole of the area occupied by t 
upper stores, | 

On the north side of these sludge setili 
tanks will be erected engine and boiler hous 
and workshops in connection, to contain engin 
and machinery for lifting the sludge into t. 
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settling tanks, and the settled sludge into the 
ships, as well as for pumping the sludge effluent 
to the liming station, 

The lime for assisting the precipitation of 
the solids of the sewage is introduced into the 
outfall sewers at a point ‘about 700 yards and 
the proto-sulphate of iron about 530 yards 
above the precipitation channels, 

The liming station will comprise a lime 
store, floors for slaking the lime, and six tanks 
for mixing the slaked lime with the effluent 
water from the sludge settling tanks or with 
sewage taken direct from the outfall sewers ; 
an elevated lime-water tank or reservoir built 
above the lime store, and into which the lime- 
water will be lifted by pumps, for which 
machinery and the requisite engine and boiler- 
houses will be erected adjacent to the lime 
stores, From this elevated tank the lime- 
water will be conveyed to and injected into the 
Sewage passing along the outfall sewers, 
through cast-iron injectors placed in the sewers. 

There will be means of turning the lime- 
water into any one of the three lines of sewers 
and of regulating the supply by means of 
sluice-valves fitted to the pipes leading to the 
injectors, The injectors consist of cast-iron 
chambers 4ft, 6in. in length, Gin. wide, and 6ft. 
in height, fitted with a number of nozzles, 
through which the lime-water will be injected 
and mixed with the volume of the sewage as it 
flows past, 

The iron-water station comprises timber sheds 
for storing the proto-sulphate of iron, a mixing 
shed in which the iron will be crushed and 
mixed with water, an engine-shed to contain 
engines and machinery for crushing the iron 
and mixing it with water, as well as for raising 
water for boilers and into mixing tanks, The 
iron-water will be conveyed by stoneware pipes, 
carried underground and along the top of the 
outfall sewer into a service tank, from which 
it will be carried by pipes into each of the 
three outfall sewers, and injected into the 
sewage through perforations in a pipe fixed 
vertically in each of the sewers. As with the 
lime-water, there will be appliances for regu- 
lating the supply of iron-water to each of the 
sewers, to meet the varying requirements of 
the discharge, 

There will be a large settling-pond, covering 
an area of 1/ acres, situate near the river, 
divided into six compartments, each 60ft. by 
60ft., and about 7ft. deep, into which water 
will be received from the river and allowed 
to settle; the clear water being afterwards 
filtered and used for the supply of the several 
boilers, for slaking the lime, and for mixing 
with the proto-sulphate of iron. 

The wo.ks extend over an area of about 50 
acres, the quantity of sewage to be dealt with 
will amount to about 90,000,000 gallons per 
day, and the quantity of lime to be used in 
precipitation to 23 tons per day. 

Two contracts have been entered into for the 
execution of the works, one with Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co. for the general work, for 
£406,000, and the other with the Glenfield 
Company, of Kilmarnock, for engines and 
machinery, for £42,567, 


ES? 


CHIPS. 


Ithas been finally decided, after many years’ con- 


sideration, to construct a marine drive to connect 
the two cliffs at Ramsgate, at a cost of £50,000, A 
deputation waited upon the mayor of the town on 
Monday night, and urged upon him the desirability 
of the authorities proceeding with the work at 
once. It was stated, in reply, that favourable 
terms had been offered by the Board of Trade for 
the property required. A large model of the road 
was on view, showing the entire transformation of 
the sea front, including the removal of the harbour 
offices, the construction of a new quay for yachts, 
&c., and a new and improved approach to the 
sands and the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way. 


Mr, EH. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has recently supplied his inlet and outlet venti- 
lators, amongst other places, to the following :— 
Fire brigade station, Oldham; new Wesleyan 
chapel and schools, Watersheddings, Oldham ; 
and the Methodist Free Church Schools, Oldham ; 
Messrs. Potts, Picup, and Dixon being the archi- 
tects for the whole of same. 


Under the direction of Mr, Blomfield, A.R.A,, 
Mr. Harry Hems has just placed twelve more 
statues in sitw at St. Alban’s Abbey. There are 
now 08 of the 70 there, 


WAYSIDE NOTES, 


M* note of alarm at the possible action to 

be taken by the Corporation of the 
Church House in respect to the design of their 
proposed building appears to have been un- 
warranted. Although the corporation intend 
at first only to alter the buildings existing on 
the site in Dean’s-yard, they have every inten- 
tion of ultimately erecting a new “house” 
worthy of its objects. The hints thrown out 
by speakers at the recent conference in a 
marquee in Dean’s-yard seem to point to a 
fine building in the near future. Lord Justice 
Cotton said that the site was not what the cor- 
poration hoped to show the world, but that for 
the present the existing buildings would serve 
as the Church House until they could erect one 
worthy of the corporation and of the purposes 
in view. For this it was stated large funds 
would be required. We may, therefore, look 
hopefully forward to the day when we shall 
take up our “ B.N.,” and find an announcement 
requesting us to compete for the new building 
—unless, indeed, the work be given to any 
architect in the meantime, 


Punch’s design for the Church House will 
have been noticed with amusement by many, 
In the main it consisted of a tower, in which 
different parties were to be arranged in vary- 
ing altitudes, according as they were “high” 
or “low” Churchmen. The Evangelical section 
in the lower portion of the tower, had very 
narrow windows, as, it was explained, very 
little light is admitted at this elevation. The 
Broad Churchman’s apartments above were 
fitted with spacious windows, having a liberal 
outlook, whilst the High Churchman was to be 
located in the roof with comparatively narrow 
windows. I can only suggest, by way of 
an improvement, that gentlemen of the Church 
Association stamp should be accommodated in 
the cellars, where the light of day would be 
excluded altogether, 


“The Church Association’s last move’ formed 
the title of an article in the Spectator of 
last week. Said the writer : “ The attack upon 
the reredos of St. Paul’s is the expiring effort 
of the party, well-meaning and sincere, how- 
ever short-sighted and narrow-minded, which, 
in its day of power, placed Shakespeare under 
ban, and forbade tailors to sit cross-legged, 
for fear of superstition, and sent mothers 
to prison for kissing their children on 
Sunday. The spirit of the age and the common 
sense of the public are against the Church 
Association in this matter. Those who have made 
war on the St. Paul’s reredos because it con- 
tains the figure of the Saviour on the Cross do 
not propose to destroy all the painted windows 
on which the Crucifixion is depicted. How do 
they justify this inconsistency? Their spiritual 
progenitors were more logical. They saw no 
difference between painted windows and sculp- 
tured marble, and they destroyed both with 
indiscriminate ruthlessness. The mind which 
is stupid enough to pay Divine worship to an 
image in sculpture is not likely to recoil from 
worshipping the same image in painted glass 
or on canvas.” We do not want a modern 
Puritanical attack on new churches. The 
bigoted old Puritans have done quite enough 
in old buildings, Further argument on this 
subject, however, is superfluous, since, as you 
observe, the Church Association have no chance 
of winning the day. The legality of the Exeter 
and Denbigh cases—very similar to the present 
one—having been established, there seems little 
reason why the reredos of St. Paul’s should be 
mutilated at the hands of the modern descend- 
ants of those persons who, in days gone by, 
destroyed a few acres or so of beautiful stained 
glass, and chopped off the heads of some thou- 
sands of statues, the gems of workmanship and 
sculpture of those ages, which, as the Dean of 
Gloucester says, we are pleased to call Dark, 


“Practical Architecture”? should be well 
read, The series you are giving is just what is 
wanted by students—and by a good many more 
than students; and the excellent illustrations 
will render them of the greatest service to 
such. I really think these articles should 
supply a long-felt want. Whilst on the sub- 
ject of illustrations, I should like to express my 
indebtedness for the photo-tints of Ely and 
Lichfield, One feels infinitely thankful for 


anything that will take one’s thoughts off the 


professional side of architecture for a moment, 
now that the air is thick with scandals and the 
name of “architect” appears to be synonymous 
with business ways which, to say the least, are 
peculiar, like those of Ah Sin, Thanks to the 
guilty ones and the M. B. W. inquiry, architects 
are now on the stock list of the comic papers, 
“ There being always some difficulty in draw- 
ing the line,” said one of these journals last 
week, “the architects at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works draw three, so as to make 
sure of one being correct.” This is certainly 
not a very brilliant joke, but may be taken as 
a type of the class. 


Having been staying for two or three days 
in the Isle of Thanet, I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of refreshing my memories of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and visiting other “lions” of 
the interesting old city. Iwas somewhat curious 
to find out what had been done with the bones 
of St. Thomas-d-Becket, as the remains 
recently discovered were alleged to have been. 
With this end in view, I submitted to the usual 
ordeal of following a verger through the choir, 
chapels, cloisters, and crypt, and listening to 
his old, old story, I find that the bones have 
been placed in a rough sarcophagus in the 
crypt of Becket’s “crown.” The theory that 
they are in truth the remains of the saint does 
not seem to find very great favour with the 
worthy vergers. The old gentleman who 
showed us round seemed very little inclined to 
give ear to the assertion, from whatsover 
quarter it comes, Neither, I can only conclude, 
does anyone else, or the bones would not have 
been shovelled into a clumsy coffin, cemented 
up, and left to the darkness and dankness of 
their present position, 


St. Martin’s Church, at Canterbury, generally 
supposed to be the first Christian temple in 
England, I had hitherto left unvisited ; but on 
Monday last I critically inspected the exterior 
and interior. There seems little reason for 
doubting that the priest’s door at this church 
is the oldest of its kind extant. So far asI 
could judge, the jambs are of Roman workman- 
ship, while the arch above has been turned by 
Saxon hands, as it is not constructed of shaped 
voussoirs, but long, parallel-sided stones kept in 
their place by the cementing material. Atany 
rate, I fondly hope that I have seen the oldest 
priest’s door, as 1am particularly interested in 
such features, They are often of such delicate 
proportions—vyeritable architectural tit-bits. 
The other interesting object at St. Martin’s isa 
font of reputed Saxon design, whose mass and 
outline resembles nothing so much as a homely 
water-butt, Its appearance certainly excuses 
one’s assigning it to so remote a date. 


St. Augustine’s College I also visited for the 
first time. One cannot but think that the late 
Mr. Beresford-Hope secured this site not a mo- 
ment too late. Itis sad to remember what a 
grand old building was destroyed when, early 
in the present century, the church of St. 
Augustine’s monastery was pulled down. Old 
prints in the college library show that a com- 
paratively small portion of the church remained 
then; but the towers of fine Norman work 
existed. All that now remains indicates that 
the architecture of this building must have 
been of a singularly massive type. The ruined 
base of the north tower still remains, as also 
does a portion of the north aisle. Insome places 
fragments of tile pavement have been un- 
earthed, and other curious things might be found 
if some of the more architecturally-inclined 
students would excavate a little in their spare 
hours, A small hole or two they have scraped 
in places ; but want of perseverance is only too 
plainly evidenced. This is not to the credit of 
those who have attempted to discover fresh 
remains. The obstacle to further progress 
appears to be a layer of stones from the old 
building—the result of falling arches and piers, 
If I were one of those who have thus easily 
been disheartened I would quickly fill up the 
insignificant holes that have been scratched in 
the soft earth, and not leave them to be unin- 
tentionally pointed out_to the visitor as monu- 
ments of apathy. GoTH, 

OEE 


The Plumbers’ Company have made a grant of 
five guineas, to be awarded as prizes to the students 
attending the plumbing classes at the Polytechnic 


Y,M.C.L, London, for the session 1888-9, 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—III, 


By Henry Lovegrove, F.S,1, Surveyor. 


NOTES ON BRICKLAYER, 


ee is measured superficially, and 
the thickness of wall is written against 

the dimension, thus : 
20.0 15.0 24 B, foot 


0, 
9) 180.0 13 B, wall 
3.0 
3.6 Brickwork 
10.0 


Stopped ends. 


2 
Deduct. 


21.6 
Do. mitres. 


Do stopped ends. 


Do, obtuse mitres. 


6 
As before, six courses high. 


35.6 
Mitres. 


2 

Mitred returned stopped ends. 

2 

Extra to ornamental vertical projection 6in. wide. 24 


The latter item is taken cube because it is the | Projection over gables. 
9 


rule to do so for thick or irregular walls, angle 
chimney breasts, and the like. The whole is 
reduced, as the abstract shows, to the super- 
ficial rod of 272ft., 14 brick thick. 

Measure the walls, first dividing the various 
thicknesses, and afterwards take all projections, 
such as chimney breasts, Any portions in 
cement are taken as “brickwork extra only 
in cement,” unless the quantity is very large. 

The publication of the dimensions for this 
trade in extenso would tend to confuse rather 
than to instruct the student; but in some 
simpler building following, I shall be able to 
illustrate the whole process, and enter more 
fully into the details of labour on brickwork, 
The form of abstract is complete, but in some 
cases the first figures only are given to avoid 
repetition. 


‘ BRICKLAYER, 
Reduced brickwork in mortar, 


including all rough 
cutting. 


1 bk. 
42.4 
15.6 


Deduct. 
1 bk. 14 bk. 
7.6 35.9 


Extra only on ditto for being built in cement, 
1 bk, 12 bk. 
Half-brick wall in cement, 


56.3 Deduct. 
442.1 37.6 


Half-brick trimmer arch in cement 
ee ee Seon U 


Vaulting in two half-brick 
rings in cement. 

30.0 

78.9 
Extra to red brick facings as described, 

2356.7 Deduct. 

330.10 
Rough relieving arch over lintel, 
3.5 

Extra to neatly-axed segmental arch in stocks, 
14.10 


7.0 
7.0 
6.7 


Do. semicircular © do. do. 

10,10 

Do elliptical do. do. 

36.0 

Do. semi do. in two half-brick rings. 

panache re leh Sg 
8.5 

Do. circular do. do 

16.0 


Ex. to cut, rubbed, and gauged flat arch in red bricks 
and pointing, 

19.1 

Do. segmental 


39,1 


Do. do. in two half-brick rings. 

10.6 

Dampcourse as described. 
3909 

Portland cement weathering to cornice. 

26.8 

Mitres to do. 9in. wide. 

4 

Extra to fair face and limewhite walls. 
112.9 


a schberee off and pointing soffit of arch and twice lime- 
ite. 


148.9 
Paving of 6in. red tiles bedded and jointed in cement. 
171.0 


a“ es Labour fair cutting to skewbacks, &c., in brick- 
ork, 


123.0 Deduct. 


do. do, 


45.0 As last circular over arches, 
23.0 


Do. to fit stone moulding, 9in. girt. 
A Rah Nh ea eae val Sard Pe AD 
3.4 
Edge of 6in, landing cut and pinned in cement. 
26,2 
Extra to red brick moulded necking one course high in 
cement. 


34.8 a 
Mitres. 
8 
Do. do. string, &c., two courses, do. do. 


15.2 


Mitres. 


4 
Do. do. do. three do. do. 


Alte Mitres. Obtuse mitres. 


eg 6 


5. 
Portland cement weathering to 1 course oversailing, 
patellar 8 21S YN SON 


49 10 
Mitres. 


12 
Rake wedge and point flashings in cement. 
ee eee ree ee 


80.0 


99,9 Do. stepped do. 


50.0 
5.6 
NUMBERS, 
Frames, bed and point. 
Ends stone steps, &c., cut and pinned. 
12 
End iron handrail cut and wedged to wall. 


Fair cuttings in red brick facings to ends of steps. 

12 

Extra to red brick moulded scroll, 1ft. 1lin. on face, 
3ft. din. high, as sketch, including all cutting. 

2 

Extra to rough relieving arch over chimney bay in 
cement, 

1 

1 

1 

Flue, parge and core. 

1 

ii 

i 


BRICKLAYER, 
The bricks to be the best hard square well burnt 
SEOCK TICK, ,:...0j005 cocuds swekdeveospencestseceatna se ncdaes 
The mortar to be composed of clean sharp sand 
and best stone lime, in the proportion of 3 to 1... 


Siesfle 


The cement to be the best Portland ......cs0cee eee ese 
Rds. fs. in, 
44 136 Supl. Reduced brickwork in mortar, 


including all rough cutting......... 
1 Supl. Extra only on do. for being 
built in cement ....... 


1,191 Supl. Half-brick wall in cement...... 
60 Supl. Do, trimmer arch in do. 
179 =Supl. Vaulting in two _ half-brick 
Tings: in: dose vcsnviee tensgeseen tesa 

6,605 Supl, Extra to red brick facings 
finished with a neatly - ruled 
weathered joint  ....iccecnecocecccsccece 

40 Sup]. Do. to neatly-axed segmental 
arch in stocks set in cement and 
neatly pointed ccc ck re tas 

190 Supl. Do. do. semicireular do. 
do. do. do. 

109 Supl. Do. do. elliptical do. 
do. do, do. 

9 Supl. Do. do. isemicircular do. 
do. in half-brick rings ... 

16 Supl. Do. do. circular do. 

do do. 

42 Supl. Do. to cut rubbed and 
gauged flat arch in red bricks set 
in putty and neatly pointed......... 

64 Supl. Do. do. segmental do, do. 

14 Supl. Do. do. semicircular do. do. 

11 Supl. Do, do. segmental do. do. 
in two half-brick rings .......cccccs00 

Yds. ft. in, 
581 §upl. Damp-course of two courses of 


stout slates laid breaking joint in 
COMIOIUG Ke caivsninas dsvcesinesossissr ativereseteeee 
74 Supl. Cement narrow weathering to 
cornice. No. 16 mitres to do. Qin. 
MWA OiiaewnvvscacnessciosseceCecsstaetocstoneseons 
18 Supl. Extra to fair face and twice 
limewhite or colour walls ...........- 
17 Supl. Do to cleaning off and pointing 
soffits of arches and twice lime- 
WHO oc cros scecdsisapeceubcaccas Seeeoeeee 
Supl. 6in, red tile paving bedded and 
jointed in coment, .......0.0c.sssesve, eve 
Run. Labor to fair cutting facings .. 
Run. Do. do. circular over arches do. 
4 Run, Do. do. to fit stone moulding 
QUM LIKE seccceus coves coocts ages Mune 
37 Run, Edge of 6in. landing cut and 
pinned in cement) ....6 0s. dhekes dec csbves 
Run. Extra to red brick moulded 
necking one course high in cement 
No. 12 mitres'to do. (bz idece sts sochce 
63 Run, Extra to red brick moulded 
string three courses high incement 
No. 12 mitres-to dom irese tikes cA ose coe 
36 Run. As last six courses high ......... 
INO.'2 Milbresitonlo, esses tah ccecte ee 
2 mitred and returned stopped ends 
6 Run, Extra to ornamental vertical 
projection Gin, wide, 24in. projec- 

tion over gables .......s.cc0e 


ee eeenee 


50 Cement weathering to one course 
OVELSRIlIN GE i ccvssccanusternccdtewesee ee 
INO: T2amitres'to do. uisceccssessateereeee 

151 Run. Rake wedge and point fiashings . 
Incement ; cossssritenniseie aes 
100 Run, Do, do. stepped do do. 


£8 4d, 
Frames bed and point .......sesssesessecrsser ere see 
Two-light do. G0. sssssceesee 
Three do. do. do. 
Four do. do. do. ...... 


CO eee mes eeseesns 


ese eeoeee 


2 
8 
1 Large frame 5ft. Oin. by 16ft. Gin. do.......... 
1 Door frame with side lights 8ft. 6in. by. 
Sf ts. Gin. dO. ws ccs sesceacenccusesenesereteesetsene ste 
0 Ends of stone steps cut and pinned............ 
2 ;; iron handrail cut and wedged ...... 
2 Labour fair cutting in red brick facings to 
OCNAS:OL StOPS:.. .vecvcacecocccvacs ccocee vee eapeaaneene 
2 Extra to red brick moulded scrolls 1ft. Llin. 
on face 38ft, 4in, high, as sketch, including 
ALU CUEDIDG casos sscuss.danises eaciecslereltsusuananeneee 
Do. to rough relieving arches in cement 
OVer Chimney PALS ccc ssiee0 coscovssevascesieseessers 
HINES PALS ANA COLE 20030000 ces coessanesecvnasct ie 


do, range to 2ft. 3in, opening 
do. kitchener to 5ft. do. ...... 
Terracotta air bricks 9in. x 3in.,and build- 
ing in channel through wall 18in. thick.,. 
11 Extra for rough relieving arches in two 
half-brick in cement over lintels 43in. on 

soffit, and average 4 3 long cpaaah ooshad 

3 Do. 9in. soffit 4°4 do .... sess cscsedtassidestecnrercens 
2 Do. 18in--Go, “4°3'O ...cse -sedbopeaseneranedebatenars 
8 Kite’s patent ventilators, 15s. p.c., and 
FRING sccieseiees) soccode condes ernst et Ment tae e anne 

1 Glazed stoneware sink, 3ft. 6in. by 2ft., and 
fixing On DriCk WaAlIS .......50cccens cee see sse ove 

2 Chimney-pieces formed in Portland cement 
to average 3ft, 6in. opening, 13 deal shelf. 


Carried to SUMMALY... s+. 000.0000 
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WATER ENGINEERING.* 


HE storage and conveyance of water for 
the supply of towns and other purposes 
call for a large and varied knowledge on the 
part of the engineer, Not many in the pro- 
fession have had the opportunity of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of hydraulic engineering 
in its various branches, and few books have 
been published on the subject. Mr. Charles 
Slagg, water and drainage engineer, Associate 
Member of the Inst. of Civil Engineers, hag 
written a useful little book on the subject, 
which has appeared in a series of articles on 
the water question in the BUILDING NEws, 
At the request of several readers, the articles 
have been reprinted, with much additional 
matter. The preliminary sections are devoted 
to storage reservoirs, embankments, and 
kindred details of a practical nature. The 
failure of reservoir embankments—notably, 
the Bradfield and Holmfirth—is noticed, and 
the causes of the slips, The quantity of water 
to be stored is considered at some length. 

Mr, Slagg enters into the various conditions, 
suchas rainfall, absorption in ground, evapora- 
tion, &c., that have to be considered, and gives.a 
practical example of the mode of dealing with 
the subject. The experience gained by observa- 
tion has been that in order to equalise the low 
of water during three or four years of least 
rainfall, the capacity of a reservoir ought to 
yield about 120 days’ supply where the rainfall 
is frequent, as in the western side of the 
country, and 240 days’ whereit is less frequent, 
as in theeastern side, The details of reservoirs 
are discussed ; the reader will find references to 
the opinions of eminent engineers, Some 
practical remarks are given as to the length of 
waste-weir per 1,000 acres, and the drainage 
area ; also as to the cost of reservoirs, the con- 
crete for embankments and dams, and other 
details. Stream gauges, rainfall, conduits, 
head of water, pressure, strength of cast-iron 
pipes, the rules for calculating the water 
flowing down a river channel, are valu- 
able sections of the book. Water power, 
and the various forms of water wheels, 
are discussed, In the concluding section the 
author deals with the important question of 
county boards and watershed areas, and the 
maintenance and repair of the banks of a 
river. The necessity of forming district 
watershed areas is evident for rating. Where 
the boundaries of the counties follow the 
watershed lines there is no difficulty, but where 
these run through parts of counties only there 
would be. Y 
principle of the majority might be acted on— 
“ either a majority of votes or the greater part 
of the rateable value of property within these 
outlying parts, The inhabitants, if any, of 


* Water Engineering : A Treatise on the Measurement, 
Storage, Conveyance, &c., of Water. By CHARLES SLAGG, 
Water and Drainage Engineer, Associata M.[nst.0.E. 
London : Crosby Lockwood and Son, 


In this case Mr. Slagg says the ~ : 
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such parts might have the choice,to which 
county they will contribute, for the amount 
would be cOmparatively small.” A still more 
difficult question is to determine the liability 
where the river forms the boundary or the 
centre of its course in this.case. The author 
makes some sensible remarks on this subject. 
He says, ‘‘ Where the boundary is, and must re- 
main, in the centre of the river, it may probably 
be found advisable to give control of both 
banks to one authority, or half the whole 
length to each adjoining one, A post on each 
bank directly opposite each other, distinctly 
marks the division of jurisdiction, while the 
centre of the river is but a vague and uncertain 
division, and even if the two adjoining 
authorities could always agree to carry on the 
work of protection or repair of the banks, so 
that no injury should be done by one to the 
other side, there are other though less im- 
portant difficulties which would arise out of 
such a boundary, irrespective of any question 
concerning the banks.” As Mr. Slagg says, 
many advantages would result if the county 
boundaries were made coincident with the 
watershed lines, which can be accurately deter- 
mined, The book will be found a thoroughly 
practical one, the work done by water-wheels, 
and the modes of calculation, service reservoirs 
and tanks, floods, and the means of relieving 
lands from them, are considered, 


Building  Brtelligence. 


——+++—_ 


BoorLe.—A vacant space abutting on to the 
Liverpool and Southport line and having a 
frontage in Oriel-road, has been secured by 
Messrs. F. W, Soames and Co., brewers, of 
Wrexham, as a site on which they purport 
constructing a large general depot. The facade 
will be of a substantial character, the Liver- 
pool and district agent’s offices occupying the 
ground floor, whilst the rear of the building 
will be so constructed that the greater portion 
of the loading and unloading will be done on 
the railway platform. The new building will 
be ready at the beginning of the new year, and 
will, when completed and in working order 
cost about £15,000, The architect is Mr. Doyle, 
and the greater portion of the work will be 
carried out by Messrs. Dransfield and Smith, 


BRAUNTON,—The grand old oak roof of the 
church of St. Brannock, at Braunton, near 
Barnstaple, has just been restored under the 
direction of Mr, William White, F.S.A. The 
length of the nave is nearly 80ft., and, being a 
span of 34ft. without a tie beam, the roof had 
spread as much as 24in., partly slipping upon 
the walls, and partly carrying the walls with 
it on each side, to the extent of from 8in. to 
10in, The rafter couples have been drawn 
together one by one, and repaired with new 
English oak piece by piece, and secured with 
iron ties. The plaster ceiling put up some 
years ago has been removed, and the roof 
boarded beneath the new slating. The old 
carved bosses have been replaced with the 
moulded ribs, some of which have been re- 
newed, One large boss in the centre of the 
roof represents the ancient legend of St, Bran: 
nock, having for its subject a sow with a litter 
of pigs. The Saint was told that he would 
meet with these, and that he should erect his 
church on the spot where they should rest at 
night, The roof is of the 15th century, The 
bells also have been rehung, 


CATERHAM.—The Duchess of Albany dis- 
tributed the prizes to the children of the Ware- 
housemen’s, Clerks’, and Drapers’ Schools at 
Russell Hill, Caterham, on Saturday, July 7, 
This institution has been honoured by royal 
visits—the foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince of Wales, the patron of the schools ; the 
addition which is known as the Leaf 
Memorial wing being inaugurated by the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne in 
1878, Atpresent certain works and decoration 
are being performed at the institution by 
Messrs, Wall Bros,, of Kentish Town, and the 
fine dining-hall has been renovated, and two 
48in, exhaust ventilators have been placed in 
the roof, The works are being done under the 
superintendence of Mr, J, Kingwell Cole, 


sae ap ntest, of 28, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
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DARTMOUTH, — The famous old church of 
St. Saviour’s at Dartmouth is now being 
restored from the designs of Messrs, Ashworth 
and Sedding, joint architects. The: work at 
present is confined to the chancel. The vestries 
are being enlarged and the chancel galleries 
taken down. The chancel windows are mostly 
new. ‘There will be new stalls in carved oak, 
and the organ will be placed in the north 
chancel transept. All the old latten memorials 
in the chancel are being carefully preserved. 
There is a new oak roof. The carving of the 
roof is entrusted to Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter. The exterior masony is, in the main, 
of Dartmoor granite and Wadstray stone. The 
general contractor is Mr, Rundle, of Kings- 
bridge, 

HALIFAX.—The new buildings which have 
just been completed in Waterhouse-street, 
Halifax, for the Yorkshire Penny Bank were 
opened on Monday afternoon. The new pre- 
mises have been built from the plans of Messrs. 
Perkin and Bulmer, architects, of Leeds, and 
the general design is Harly Gothic, There isa 
frontage of 55ft., with basement, ground floor, 
and three upper stories. The ground floor and 
basement will be used for the purposes of the 
bank, while the upper floors will be let as offices, 
there being several suites. The bank itself is 
appointed with walnut fittings, 


HARROGATE.—The memorial stone of the 
New Town Mission Hall, Harrogate, was laid 
on Thursday, July 19th. The buildings 
consist of a hall 48ft. by 32ft., and 45ft. across 
transepts, having porch and vestibule, with 
octagonal tower rising 40ft., in which is placed 
stairs to gallery; on ground floor of tower 
are two vestries, The walls are of yellow sand- 
stone to the plinth level, and blue wall stones 
and white dressings above, with red Broseley 
tiles on roof, which is over 25ft. to collar 
beam, having Boyle’s concealed roof ventilators. 
Accommodation is provided for 350 persons, at 
a cost, with missioner’s residence, of £1,450, 
Mr, J, Dickinson is the contractor, and Mr, T, 
Butler Wilson, of Leeds and Harrogate, the 
architect. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—On Thursday week a 
private inspection of the new Dunstall Park 
racecourse, Wolverhampton, was made. The 
area is about 130 acres. The new buildings, 
which are elaborate in design, are situated on 
the south-east side, There are three stands, 
with their appurtenant buildings, There are, 
first, the saddling and weighing rooms, and 
next to these are situated the jockey and press 
stand. This building is furnished with lava- 
tories, refreshment, and writing rooms, and on 
the balcony at the top are arranged two 
divisions for the jockeys and the representatives 
of the press, There will also be a railedin- 
closure in front. Next to this is situated a 
post and telegraph office, and a few yards 
further is the grand-stand, fitted up with every 
necessary requirement. The next structure is 
the ordinary stand, capable of accommodating 
1,500 persons. From the winning post there 
will be arun in of a quarter of a mile to the 
railway arches and back along the brook which 
runs in the rear of the buildings. The erection 
of the buildings is being executed by Mr. H. 
Willcock, builder, Wolverhampton, whose con- 
tract is nearly £5,000; and the making of the 
new six-furlong course and other earthworks 
has been carried out by Mr. A, Turner, of 
Coseley. 


oe o —________ 


On Sunday, July 22nd, a very large chiming 
clock was started in St. Peter’s Church, Hindley, 
near Wigan. The clock has four dials, each six 
feet across, of very chaste’ but simple design; the 
quarters are chimed upon four bells, and the hours 
struck upon the largest bell in the tower. The 
movement is constructed with every modern 
Improvement, so to maintain perfect accuracy, and 
chiefly to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. It has 
a gravity escapement with a compensated pendulum. 
The work has been carried out by John Smith and 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who have also 
in hand a similar but somewhat larger clock for 
Rawtenstall Church, Lancashire. 


The shareholders of the Airedale Co-operative 
Building and Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
have held their fifty-fourth half-yearly meeting. 
The secretary read the report and balance-sheet, 
which showed the society to be in a sound position. 
The net disbursable profit was £222, which will 
pay a dividend of 2s, 6d. per share, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


-It is-particularly requested that. all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations.or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Kditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisementa 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting aa 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS, 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY: 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
XLIV., XLYV., XLVI., XLVII., XLVIIZ., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL, and LIII. may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; 
all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. Most of the 
back numbers of former volumes are, however, to be 
had singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers 
to complete volume just ended should order at once, aa 
many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 23, each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—J. F. and Co.—B, §. and Co.—B. L. Co.— 
B. of L.—T. G.—T, C. H—S. P.—C. H.— LL. W. and V. Co, 
J.C. and Son.—H. S. Co.—D.S. Son and Co. 


A. F, SOMERVILLE. (We have asked the makers of Field’s 
flushing tanks to send you particulars.)—X. AND F.G.E. 
(Mr, Middleton defends his statement, which he main- 
tains, although contrary to generally-received opinion, 
is correct. He will reply to you both in a footnote to 
his next article.) 


Correspondence, 


RESTORED FONT AT ST. MARY 
CHURCH, NEAR TORQUAY, 


To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS, 

Sir,—A few days ago, whilst staying in 
Devonshire, I made a long journey especially 
to see the old Norman ‘font at St. Mary 
Church, near Torquay, with the existence of 
which I had long been familiar from descrip- 
tion. Imagine, then, my disgust, on finding 
that it had been restored in the worst possible 
taste. 

The old font is cylindrical in shape, and 
decorated witha series of sculptured medallions 
representing a hunting scene, together with 
other subjects of the greatest interest to the 
antiquary. Of course the rational treatment 
for such a font, if it required meddling with at 
all, would have been to place it ona simple 
base corresponding in style with the rest, and 
not to have interfered in any way with the old 
work. Instead of this, however, the original 
font has been surmounted by a hideous new 
top, and the old bowl surmounted by arcading 
of feeble design, The pillars of the arcading 
come so close to the bowl within, that the 
sculpture ig almost entirely hidden, so that it 
is quite impossible to take a satisfactory photo- 
graph, drawing, or rubbing, The recessed 
portions of the carving have been filled in with 
a brown substance resembling Roman cement, 
with what object it is difficult to imagine, as 
the disfigurement produced thereby is very 
great, 
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Vulgar so-called restorations of the kind just 
described are calculated to bring the utmost 
discredit on the architectural profession gener- 
ally, and some attempt should certainly be 
made to put a stop to them by those who have 
its welfare at heart. I would suggest that the 
ecclesiastical authorities should step in and pre- 
vent incompetent architects from making 
havoc of our ancient buildings, and insist that 
with regard to purely archzxological matters a 
committee of experts should be consulted. 

It is not now too late to strip the fine old 
Norman font at St, Mary Church of its absurd 
modern additions, and I hope that public 
opinion may be brought to bear upon the 
‘persons who are responsible for having com- 
mitted this act of desecration, so as to compel 
them to have it brought back again to its 
original state. The font is now all that remains 
of the old church, which was entirely pulled 
down, although it had a good tower and other 
features of interest. 

According to Murray’s “‘ Handbook of Devon” 
(p. 158), the architect of the new building was 
Mr.S, W. Hugall.—I am, &c., 

J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. (Scot.) 

20, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


S1r,—May I address myself to the readers of 
your paper? I am getting together the archi- 
tectural antiquities of the Isle of Wight, and 
should be glad of any assistance in the way of 
drawings or notes, which would be duly 
acknowledged and carefully returned. It so 
often happens that notes, &c., arrive after pub- 
lication, and, though of value, cannot be in- 
‘serted without great extra cost. All I desire is 
to make the work as complete as possible, as 
no book exists on this special subject. 

Trusting your readers will understand the 
spirit of my letter—I am, Xc., 

Percy G, STONE, 

16, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


st 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


HOLMFIRTH.—Last week Mr. Arnold Taylor 
held an inquiry at Hinchcliffe Mill, regarding the 
application of the Austonley local board to borrow 
the sum of £4,000 for the purposes of supplying 
their district with water. Mr. Joshua Barraclough, 
engineer, gave evidence to the effect that £4,000 
‘would be sufficient to pay for the proposed under- 
taking. He also thought that there would be an 
ample supply of water at the proposed site, and 
was of the opinion that part of Holmfirth district 
could be supplied with the surplus water. Mr. 
Henry Roberts (chairman of the Austonley local 
board) opposed the application of the board, and 
advocated a joint scheme and amalgamation of the 
board’s district with the district of Holmfirth as 
far more beneficial to the ratepayers. Mr. Henry 
Butterworth, chairman of the Holmfirth local 
board and a ratepayer in the Austonley district, 
also opposed the scheme. After hearing the evi- 
dence, the inspector visited the site of the proposed 
waterworks. 


SWINTON.—Mr. Arnold Taylor, an inspector 
from the Local Government Board, opened an 
inquiry last week at the offices of the Swinton and 
Pendlebury local board into that board’s applica- 
tion for sanction to borrow £8,129 for works of 
sewage and sewage disposal. The clerk (Mr. 
Hewetson) explained that the Swinton and Pendle- 
bury local board, being threatened with litigation 
in respect of the pollution of Slack Brook and the 
river Irwell, had, with the advice and assistance of 
Mr. Vawser, C.H., adopted a scheme for the treat- 
ment of sewage, which the board proposed to carry 
out on land at the Carrs, Pendlebury, now belong- 
ing to Messrs. A. Knowles and Sons. Mr. Mountain 
and Mr. Vawser explained the nature of the pro- 
posed works, and the inspector, having heard 
further evidence for and against the scheme, after- 
wards visited the site in question. 


———— OE ?_ 


The Wesleyans are erecting new Sunday-schools 
at Levenshulme. On- Saturday afternoon nine 
foundation-stones were laid. The building will 
cost about £1,850. Mr. J. H. Maybury, of Booth- 
atreet, Manchester, is the architect ; and Mr. Jona- 
than Swallow, of Levenshulme, the builder. 


The Bradford Brick and Tile Company’s report 
for the last half-year shows a profit on trade of 
£1,012 3s. 6d. The adverse balance of £388 18s. 9d. 

is extinguished, and £623 4s, 9d. remains as a 
Seale balance, A division is announced of 2s, per 
snare, 


Intercommanication, 


———-$ $4 
QUESTIONS. 


[9691.J—Statue to Giordano Bruno.—I think I 
observed it stated some two years or so ago that a statue 
was erecting, or to be erected, in Rome to Giordano 
Bruno. Ishall feel obliged for information if it has been 
erected, and for a description of it if so.—_W. P. BUCHAN. 


[9692.|—Californian Red Wood.—In the Irish 
Exhibition is a piece of this wood, with other specimens, 
illustrating a case of wood specimens for school use. It 
is quite distinct from pitch-pine or Oregon pine, and looks 
like a piece of American pine (of the kind known in 
America as “ white” but which we call ‘‘ yellow” pine), 
stained with lake colour. It is marked “ For internal 
use.” Is this regularly in the London market, and in 
what forms and sizes, and at what prices? I remember 
reading of an American red wood (pine or fir) many years 
since, then said to be good for all purposes, timbering, 
joinery, external or internal, and even for piles for water 
work, Is this the same timber ?—W. R. 


[9693.]— Window and Door Heads.—Would 
someone kindly explain by a sketch the right way to 
carry out the following instructions—“ All door and 
window heads to be protected by $lb. lead, extending 
from the outside of the wall to the inside of the cavity 
and there turned up.”—-PARSONAGE. 


[9694.|—Load for Roof Principals.—I wish to 
know the safe load of the roof principal and the method of 
calculating same, as I can come across no like example 
in any book on strains, &c. Principals, 9ft. apart ; 


roof, 45.0 ; bearing, 21ft.; timber, spruce. Ridge,7 x 2; 
rafters, 4 x 2; purlins, 8 x 4; P. rafter, 7 x 4; trie beam, 
1l x 4; K. post, 4x 3; struts, 3x 2; braces out of 
14 x 3.— ENQUIRER. 


REPLIES. 


(9685.]—Quality of Doors Fixed.—Proprietor 
can require the joiner to hang doors of the size intended 
for the frames. The joiner has, I take it, agreed to carry 
out the work to the satisfaction of the employer. If the 
latter allows the doors to remain, he can certainly ask 
that an allowance be made.—A. 

[9687.]—Strains.—“ W. J.P.’ isright. I am obliged 
for his correction, and ought to have noticed the error 
myself when looking over the proofs, If similar slips 
occur again. I trust they will also be pointed out.—G.A.T. 
MIDDLETON. 

[9689.|—Shaky Floor.—Take up two rows of floor 
boards, at equal distances apart, and stiffen the joists by 
herring-bone bracing. Another way would be to bolt on 
to two or more joists wrought-iron plates din. thick. I 
should prefer the former method.—G. H. G. 

[9690.]—Architects’ Charges.—If quantities were 
prepared with the knowledge of the employer, he is cer- 
tainly liable for the surveyors’ commission. “ Fairation ” 
can also charge his commission on the work executed and 
22 ee on the painting and other work deferred.— 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


ASSISTANT CLERKSHIPS OF WoRKs.—Mr. 
Lawson on Monday asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether it was possible so to 
modify the regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as to examining for appointment to assist- 
ant clerkships of works as to admit skilled artisans 
to the competition who might show adequate know- 
ledge of the practical requirements of the post, 
and why such conditions were enforced as specially 
to exclude them on account of their status. Mr. 
Plunket, who replied, said—A ppointments to clerk- 
ships of the works (there are no assistant clerkships 
under my office) are open to all skilled artisans as 
well as to others who may succeed in the open com- 
petitive examinations held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. But skill as an artisan in any one 
branch of labour would not be a sufficient quali- 
cation, and we require, as a condition from all can- 
didates, that they should have had five years’ prac- 
tical experience in the general superintendence of 
building work, 

ae 


Yet another Jubilee statue was unveiled at 
Bristol on Wednesday. It is the work of Mr. J. E. 
Boehm, R.A., and carved from one block of Carrara 
marble. The pedestal is Portland, and the curb 
and granite from the Penryn quarries. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CARPENTER — BUILDER — CONTRACTOR — 
ARCHITECT AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE, — At 
Weston-super-Mare last week F. 8. Durston, car- 
penter, of Clevedon-road, Weston - super- Mare, 
sought to recover £7 5s, 6d. for work done for 
William Lever, stationer, High-street, who had 
paid £2 and costs into court, Plaintiff said in the 
month of June, 1887, defendant informed him that 
he intended to make some alterations to his pre- 
mises, and asked him to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations. He told defendant that he would submit 
the work to public competition, and that his 
charge for plan and specifications would be £5 5s, 
Some time after this defendant informed him that 
he did not think that he would submit the work 
for public competition, and asked him to givea 
price for doing a certain amount of work, and also 
superintending certain other work in the course of 
construction. Defendant also asked him to help 
him to select the necessary timber, and to accom- 
pany him to Highbridge for the purpose. The 
day was named; but defendant informed him that 
he could not see his way clear to begin the job 
that year. In the month of February of this year 
defendant again sent for him and asked him 
whether he would do the work at the same price 
as arranged in the previous June. He said he 
could not, but that he would do the work for £30, 
exclusive of the different items mentioned last 
year. Plaintiff went to Highbridge in company 
with the defendant and made a selection of the 
timber, and he also superintended the work and 
used materials according to his specifications, 
Matters went on pleasantly until the 7th of June, 
when he asked for the payment of 50s. As defend- 
ant was paying him the money he said he wanted 
the front bay window finished. Plaintiff said that 
part of the work was not in his contract. Defendant 
then ordered him out of the shop, and requested 
him not to put his foot inside his premises any 
more. In about a month’s time he presented 
defendant with his bill, when defendant again 
ordered him off his premises, and said he would 
put the bill in the fire. His Honour: How much 
money have you received on account? Plaintiff: 
£26 103. I have not completed the sashes and 
frames. Cross-examined: In addition to being a 


carpenter, builder, and contractor, he was also an — 


architect. He had prepared a plan and specifica- 
tions, and also drawn up an agreement. He was 
sometimes paid 6d., 10d., and 1s. per hour for car- 
pentry work. He agreed to work for Mr. Lever 
for 7d. per hour. He was also to receive one 
per cent. on the total cost of the outlay. He 
charged 15s. for his journey to Highbridge and 
10s. for preparing quantities. He never told Mr. 
Stradling not to sign the agreement. The plaintiff 
then called his brother and a lad to prove that they 
had always been referred by defendant to the 
plaintiff as to the work they had to do. In defence 
Mr. Reed pointed out that plaintiff had appeared 
in court that day in the character of a carpenter, 
builder, contractor, and architect, and he should 
not be surprised to hear plaintiff say that he was a 
lawyer. In dealing seriously with the charges 
made by the plaintiff, Mr. Reed pointed out that 
plaintiff had admitted in his evidence that he had 
charged 10s. for preparing quantities, and 15s. for 
his journey to Highbridge as an architect, although 
his train expenses were paid by defendant. Plain- 
tiff was simply employed by defendant to give 
orders as contractor. His Honour: It means that 
he superintended his own work. I consider the 
£2 paid into court ample, and I give judgment for 
defendant. 


AN IRISH JUDGE'S OPINION ABOUT ARCHI- 
TECTS.—FLYNN VY. DOLLARD.—The Irish Master 
of the Rolls gave judgment last week in this case 
for the defendant. We do not propose to recapi- 
tulate the evidence in the action, which was a light 
and air case, but note the fact that the Master 
obligingly stated that “A number of architects 
had made affidavits on behalf of the defendant. 
He (Master of the Rolls) did not consider an 
architect’s evidence on a question of air more im- 


portant than that of any ordinary intelligent 


person using his powers of observation.” 


A CARPENTER’S CONTRAOT.—The plaintiff, 
Alfred James Pollard, carpenter and joiner, of 
Weston-super-Mare, sued the defendant, Richard 
Fear, a builder, of the same place, for £67 17s. 9d., 
for balance of contract, work, and extras carried 
out in completing three newly-erected houses in 
the Walliscote-road, Weston-super-Mare, Plain- 
tiff’s case was that he had entered into a contract 
to do the carpenter's and joiner’s work of the 
buildings for £265, as per plans and specifications 
prepared by Messrs. Lingen-Barker and Cross, 
architects, Weston-super-Mare, and that by reason 
of certain deviations from the plans and specifica- 
tions the contract had ceased to operate, and he 
therefore applied that the matter might be referred 
to arbitration. For the defence Mr. Masters 
referred to the clause contained in the contract 
that “all matters and things in dispute between 
the said parties relative to the above building shall 
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} settled by the said architects, whose decision in 
: cases shall be binding upon and final to the 
¢d parties,’ and urged that unless it was in- 
tided to establish fraud on the part of the archi- 
ists, the certificate given by them was final, and 
cud not be reopened, and in support quoted the 
ce of “Sapthorne and another v. St. Aubyn.” 
is Honour, in summing up, concurred in the 
\»w adopted for the defence, and a counterclain 
‘ich had been put in having been withdrawn, 
jlgment was given for the defendant, with costs. 


SANITARY AUTHORITIES AND DRAINS.—A 
(se which affects the powers of sanitary authori- 
is, and therefore the interests of the general body 
( ratepayers, was decided on Monday by the 
spendiary magistrate sitting at West Bromwich. 
jection 23 of the Public Health Act, 1875, provides 
{at where a house is without sufficient drainage 
{2 local authority may call upon the owner or 
(supier to make a covered drain or drains empty- 
iz into a public sewer where there is such a sewer 
\thin 100ft. from the house. Failing compliance 
\th this notice, the authority may do the work 
ielf, and charge the cost to the owner. Under 
{is section the Corporation of West Bromwich 
42d Edward Phibbs for the sum of £8 7s, 4d., the 
ist of making a drain from a house belonging to 
}m in Fisher-street. Under the old commissioners, 
‘rose right and duties are now inherited by the 
(poration, the drainage from the property had 
{en approved. The sewage ran in an open drain 
ym the house into an open channel in the street, 
id from thence into a covered drain or sewer 
j1ich emptied itself into the river Tame. In 1882, 
i consequence of complaints made by the Corpora- 
im of Birmingham that the sewage of West 
/;omwich polluted the river, a new system of 
{werage was commenced. In pursuance of this 
fleme a new sewer was constructed within a 
iasonable distance from the house in question, the 
(mer of which was served with a notice to lay 
(ains to connect his property with it. The notice 
)s notcomplied with, the corporation did the work, 
id proceeded against the defendant for the recovery 
( the cost. The stipendiary decided against the 
(tporation on grounds which raise very im- 
jrtant questions, There was a preliminary 
(jection raised as to the form of the 
itice, on which the complainants were techni- 
«ly thrown; but although this might have closed 
42 case the magistrate proceeded to give his 
 igment on the main issue which had been raised. 
{2 held that the open drains, which had once been 
‘proved by the commissioners, were sufficient 
ic the effectual drainage of the premises, and that 
‘erefore the owner could not be called upon to 
ver them, Now, this decision opens two que3- 
ims—one as to jurisdiction, and one as to the 
ierits of the decision. As to the first point, it is 
| be noted that the clause itself does not define 
‘10 is to be the judge of the efficiency of existing 
¢ains. It has been generally held that the sani- 
tty authority is invested with this power, and 
tts view is supported by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
\10se annotated edition of the Local Government 
t is regarded as of great value. That writer, 
f2aking of this clause, says “the local authority 
i2 the sole judges of what constitutes a sufficient 
(ain, including therein what materials are to be 
ied in its construction.” The opinion thus given 
ithe one usually received, and it is scarcely pos- 
le that it can be allowed to be finally refuted by 
ie decision of a stipendiary sitting in petty ses- 
‘ns. Apart from the legal point, the view taken 
| the magistrate is, of course, open to objection. 

JOMPENSATION FOR CHEAPSIDE PROPERTY 
4' GUILDHALL, JULY 21.—This was a case where 
t2 Commissioners of Sewers acquired a corner 
fe, 115 and 116, Cheapside, for the widening of 
I lk-street, the premises being occupied by Mr. 
-ggott, trading as “My Tailor,” &ec., and others, 
\1ose claims have been settled by the Commis- 
fners. The claim of the freeholders, who are the 
tistees of the late Mr. Joseph Hadland, came 
fore a_ special jury for assessment. For the 
Gimant Mr. G. P. Bidder, Q.C., and Mr, H. A. D. 
Clyar, instructed by Mr. C. G. Woodroffe. For 
t: Commissioners, Sir Edward Clark, Q.C., M.P. 
£1 Mr. Rose-Innes, instructed by Mr. A. BE, 
jyles. The surveyors retained on behalf of the 
cimants were Mr, H. Farmer, Mr. S. Walker, and 
I, Lang, and Mr. W. H. Woodroffe A.R.LB.A,, 
¥o sent in the claim and negotiated the case for 
t» claimants. For the Commissioners the witnesses 
rained were Mr. Robert Vigers, Mr. W. J. 
Jadel, M.P., and Mr. Legge. After some discus- 
fn between the counsel on both sides, it was 
eeed that the sum of £22,500 and taxed costs 
Svuld be awarded to the claimants. The area of 
t) site is 1,300ft. The premises are subject to a 
lise at £800 per annum for an unexpired term of 
1; years, The claim was based on an estimated 
goad rental value of 20s. per foot super., deferred 
_ 163 years, on which basis the verdict was 
ie given, 


? 


(HE WILL OF THE LATE Mr. NESFIELD.— 
‘SFIELD V, NESFIELD.— (Probate, Divorce, and 
#miralty Division,—Before the Right Hon, the 


President.)—Mary Annetta Nesfield, as executrix 
and widow of the late William Hden Nesfield, of 
45, Buckingham-road, Brighton, propounded and 
sought probate of a will executed by him on 
August 3, 1887. Henry William Nesfield, brother 
of the deceased gentleman, opposed probate of the 
will set up by Mrs. Nesfield, and pleaded that at 
the date of the execution of this paper Mr. Wil- 
liam Eden Nesfield was not of sound mind, and 
that consequently it was not a duly executed will. 
The defendant also, in turn, propounded a will 
which bore date August 18, 1886, and the plaintiff 
in reply pleaded that this will was revoked by the 
later testamentary paper of August 3, 1887. The 
late Mr. William Eden Nesfield was an architect 
of great ability, but of irregular habits. He died 
at Brighton on the 25th of March in the present 
year, leaving property to the amount of about 
£25,000. Under the will of August, 1886, the de- 
fendant was made his residuary legatee; but the 
will of the 38rd of August, 1887, made the plaintiff 
universal legatee and devisee and sole executrix. 
It had been expected that the hearing of the suit 
would occupy some considerable time, but when 
the case was called on on Monday last Sir Henry 
James stated that he was happy to inform his 
lordship that the only evidence which it would be 
necessary to adduce was that by which the plaintiff 
would formally prove due execution of the wiil 
propounded by her, in order that it might be pro- 
nounced for. Within the last few days the de- 
fendant had had an opportunity of looking through 
the documents in the case, and he had ccme to the 
conclusion that he ought to offer no further oppo- 
sition to proof of the will of August 3,1887. His 
lordship would have observed that in his plea the 
defendant made no charge of undue influence, but 
as matters about undue influence might have been 
rumoured in consequence of the will being opposed 
at all, he wished to say that there would be no 
foundation for an allegation that Mrs. Nesfield had 
exercised any such influence. Formal proof of due 
execution having been given, his lordship pro- 
nounced for the will of August 3, 1887, but made 
no order as to costs, it having been agreed upon 
that each side should pay its own costs. 


Is A “DUMB WELL” A DRAIN ?—CROFT Y. 
RICKMANSWORTH HIGHWAY BOARD.—(Before 
Lords Justices Cotton, Fry, and Lopes.)—In this 
case, which came before the Court on Monday on 
appeal by the plaintiff in person from the decision 
of Mr. Justice Kekewich in February last, the 
question was whether a “dumb well” or shaft 
sunk into a porous stratum of chalk or gravel, into 
which surface-water from the highway was con- 
ducted by pipes, and from which it percolated 
away through the subsoil, was included in the term 
“drain,” used in section 67 of the Highway Act, 
1835 (5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 50), so as to authorise 
the Highway Board for the district to construct 
in the plaintiff's chalk-pit near to the highway a 
dumb well as part of their drainage system. The 
plaintiff was the owner of a house and grounds 
near Rickmansworth, at the foot of Scot’s-hill, and 
above his house there was a chalk dell or pit, the 
property of the plaintiff, into which, at some 
period not clearly ascertained, the surface-water 
from the upper part of the hill had been conveyed 
by pipes which were laid into a brick receptacle 
called a dumb well, over which a wooden cover 
had been placed. In 1882 the Watford Board 
caused this dumb well to be cleaned out, and sub- 
stituted new Yin. pipes for the old Gin. pipes. The 
plaintiff complained to the Board, and an arrange- 
ment was proposed by which the water and sewage 
which found a way into the pipes were to have been 
carried down to the river Chess,and the dumb well 
abandoned, This arrangement, however, from the 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, could 
not be carried out, In January, 1884, the Watford 
District Highway Board was dissolved, and after 
some months’ delay the Rickmansworth Highway 
Board was formed as its successor. The plaintiff 
had in the meantime stopped up the dumb well, 
and in this condition it remained until July, 1885, 
when the matter was taken up by the Rickmans- 
worth Board, who had relaid the pipes and re- 
opened the dumb well. In restraint of such 
proceedings the present litigation was instituted, 
and after a somewhat checkered career it had 
resulted in a decision by Mr. Justice Kekewich in 
February last adverse to the plaintiff’s contention, 
which was, in effect, that the defendants, the 
Highway Board, were not entitled to interfere 
with the dumb well in his property under the 
statutory authority given to them by 5 and 6 Will. 
IV.c. 50, to make and keep open “all ditches, 
gutters, drains, or watercourses.” From this 
decision the plaintiff had appealed in person. In 
the result their lordships, being of opinion that 
the “dumb well” on the side of Scot’s-hill, into 
which water-pipes had been laid, was not “a 
drain” within the meaning of the Highway Act, 
1835 (5 and 6 Will. IV. cap 50), section 67, so as to 
give defendants, the Rickmansworth Highway 
Board, the right to use it as part of their drainage 
system, reversed the decision of Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich and allowed the appeal, giving the plaintiff 


all the costs of the action and of the appeal in 
which he had succeeded, except the costs of an 
application to admit fresh evidence, which the 
plaintiff was directed to pay. 


ENGINEERS SHARING COMMISSIONS.—BUR- 
STAL V. HAWKSLEY.—(Queen’s Bench Division. 
Before Lord Coleridge and a Special Jury.)—This 
was an action tried on Monday and Tuesday by a 
local engineer, who had been resident engineer for 
Oxford when the new filter waterworks were con- 
structed, against Mr. Hawksley, engineer, who had 
been specially employed by the corporation as con- 
sulting engineer, to recover a share of the commis- 
sion he had received on the work under an alleged 
agreement between him and the local engineer to 
share it in certain proportion. It appeared that in 
1880 Mr. Hawksley, who had been consulting engi- 
neer to the city of Oxford for over 30 years, re- 
commended Mr. Burstal as local or resident 
engineer, and he was employed as such at a salary. 
In 1880 the corporation resolved to establish filter 
waterworks for the city, and Mr. Burstal, who had 
been employed with Mr. Hawksley at Rochdale 
and two or three other places, drew some plans for 
the purpose (without, however, making any borings 
to ascertain the nature and capacity of the soil), 
and the corporation then consulted Mr. Hawksley, 
and in October, 1882, came to a resolution that the 
works should be carried out by him as the consult- 
ing engineer and by Mr. Burstal as the resident 
engineer. In consequence, it was said, of some 
mistake the word “jointly” was introduced into 
the minute of the resolution; but Mr. Hawksley 
pointed out that it conveyed a wrong idea, and the 
resolution really agreed to was that he should be 
employed as engineer-in-chief and Mr. Burstal as 
resident engineer. Mr. Hawksley, finding that 
Mr. Burstal had drawn some plans, desired to see 
them, but said that he must be solely responsible 
for the plans, and that they must be drawn in his 
office, and he made borings for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature of the soil, and his plans 
were drawn with an important difference. The 
works were commenced and occupied some years, 
and were not completed until 1886. In 1887, Mr, 
Hawksley received his commission—about £700— 
and Mr. Burstal claimed two-fifths of that sum 
under an alleged agreement between him and Mr. 
Hawksley to share the commission in the propor- 
tion of two-fifths to three-fifths, which Mr. 
Hawksley entirely denied, and hence the present 
action to recover £284. After a long hearing, the 
jury at once found a verdict for the plaintiff for 
£284, the sum claimed, and judgment was given 
accordingly. 


THE BUILDING ACT: A SINGULAR QUES- 
TION.—At the Hammersmith Police-court on 
Monday, James Baker, a builder, was summoned 
by Mr. Hillis Marsland, M.S.A., district surveyor, 
in respect of a lift constructed in a block of 
buildings at Park-place, Knuightsbridge. The 
question in dispute was whether a lift is legal 
in buildings which were let out in flats. 
The complainant contended that the Act pro- 
hibited any opening in a party arch, and that 
each flat should be separate, as the case with houses. 
He said in case of fire the flames would travel up 
the lift. Mr. Curtis Bennett referred to the large 
hotels in which there were lifts, and inquired 
whether they were according to the provisions of 
the Act. Mr. Marsland said those hotels did not 
come within the section. The majority of surveyors 
were in favour of his contention. On behalf of 
the defendant, it was stated that it was the 
universal practice to have lifts of that kind in 
mansions let out in flats. Mr. Marsland said the 
lift in the defendant’s buildings went up through 
the centre of them. There was no objection to 
a lift in connection with the staircase. Mr. Curtis 
Bennett said he was against the complainant, and 
dismissed the summons. 


INCOME-TAX ON GAS PROFITS: CURIOUS 
POINT.—There has just been decided by a judge 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, in chambers, a case 
of considerable interest to the ratepayers of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. Up to the present the 
Gas Management Committee of the Town Council 
have successfully maintained that the sum of £500 
annually placed to the credit of the depreciation 
fund should be exempt from the payment of 
Income-tax. Mr. Clayton, of Stoke, surveyor of 
taxes, has disputed this, the sum sought to be 
recovered being only £15. The committee were 
supported in their contention by some dozen large 
Corporations, two of which cases have been fought 
out with success upon the precise point. In the 
case before the Court the Newcastle Corporation 
were not represented, it being considered, from 
statements made, that counsel would not be needed. 
In the Court the Attorney-General appeared on 
the one side, and judgment with costs went against 
the Newcastle Committee by default. The effect 
simply is that the committee will have to pay 
Income-tax on the £500, although no decision is 
given on the merits, which cannot again be raised, 
as the five years during which the depreciation 
fund was allowed to accumulate has elapsed. 
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~-“ BACK-PO-BACK ” houses still exist in most 
large towns. ~Dr. F. W. Barry and Mr. P. G. 
Smith have made a report on the subject to the 
Local Government Board. It appears as the 
result of their investigations that the practice 
ef building such houses is still in vogue in 
Yorkshire, and in some districts is on the in- 
creasé, The result is the “ huddling” together 
of houses and the crowding of the people upon 
a small area in a manner wholly inconsistent 
with health. Architecturally there is not much 
difference between the “through” houses and 
the “single”’ houses, except that in the latter 
the party walls are often less efficient, The 
cost is less, but not much less, On the other 
hand, the accommodation afforded in “through” 
houses is usually superior to that afforded in 
“ back-to-back” houses of a similar extent. 
Whilst sanitary arrangements have generally 
improved, there has been little or no improve- 
ment in the ventilation of these “single” 
cottages. We shall notice the report, which is 
a useful one, at greater length next week, or as 
soon as space permits, 


THE approaching meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers is to be held in 
Dublin on the 31st inst. and two following 
days, and transferred to Belfast on Friday, 
August 3, On Tuesday next the first meeting 
will be held in the examination hall of Trinity 
College, when the president, Mr. Edward H. 
Carbutt, and the council will be received at 
10 o’clock by Lord Rosse and the members of 
the local committee. The president will deliver 
an address, and papers will be read and dis- 
cussed. At 1 o'clock the Reception Com- 
mittee will entertain visitors to luncheon in 
the dining hall, and at 2 o’clock will give them 
atrip in Dublin Bay in a special steamer to 
view Alexandra Basin, the departure quays, 
the dredging apparatus, the Bailey Lighthouse, 
and Kingstown. At7 p.m. the annual dinner 
will be given in the great hall at Royal Uni- 
versity. On Wednesday the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers will be resumed at 10 o’clock 
in the examination hall, and after luncheon, at 
1 p.m., the visitors will be taken by special 
tramcars to the works of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway at Inchicore, or to the 
Rathmines Waterworks ; and in the evening 
there will be a conversazione at the Loyal Irish 
Academy House in Dawson-street. On Thurs- 
day visits will be paid to Power’s distillery and 
Guinness’s brewery, and in the evening aspecial 
train leaving Amiens-street Terminus at 7 p.m. 
will carry the visitors to Belfast. Such as 
desire to see the Bessbrook and Newry electric 
tramway will proceed by the ordinary 2 o’clock 
train. On Friday at 9.30 there will be a 
reception to the president and council by the 
Mayor, Sir J. Haslett, and other members of 
the local committee. At 1 o’clock the visitors 
will be entertained at luncheon by the Mayor 
and local committee, after which they will 
have a trip round Belfast Lough, by invitation 
of the Belfast Steamship Company, to see the 
new dock-dredging operations and View Island 
Lighthouse, and at 8 p.m. there will be a 
conversazione in Queen’s College, Belfast. 


A METROPOLITAN improvement is just being 
effected. which will make the approach to 
Charing Cross-road, running from Trafalgar- 
square to Oxford-street, more accessible and 
less dangerous, What with the railings of the 
National Gallery on the one side, and the steps 
of St. Martin’s Church on the other, the 
thoroughfare was at this point restricted like 
the traditional neck of a bottle. For a long 
time the authorities of neither gallery nor 
church would yield an inch ; but ultimately the 
former gave way, and what was a perilous 
corner has now been cut off, and the new piece 
to be added to the roadway will ina day or two 
be fit for use, 

THE Council of the Society of Arts has re- 
ceived a grant from the Court of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company of £50, to be awarded in prizes 
for the encouragement of workmen connected 
with the goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ trades : 
—A cup or sugar basin of beaten silver, chased 
or otherwise, made within the year 1888, First 
prize, £20; second prize, £5, A pendant, or 
brooch, or locket of gold without gems, First 
prize, £20; second prize, £5, The articles for 
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competition must be sent in to the Society of 
Arts House on or before Tuesday, April 23rd, 
1889. The conditions under which these prizes 
are offered are the same as those for the prizes 
for pottery, stone-carving, and wrought-iron 
work which have been previously announced, 


THE arrangements for the approaching visit 
of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland to Royal Leamington Spa 
are completed. The patrons of the meeting 
include the high sheriff of the county, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Right Hon. A. W. Peel (the 
Speaker), and others. Lord Leigh is president 
of the meeting. There will be three sections— 
the antiquarian, historical, and architectural, 
The opening meeting will take place on Tues- 
day, August 7, at the Town Hall, an excursion 
to Stratford will follow, and in the evening the 
antiquarian section will be opened. Wednesday 
will be devoted to excursions to Banbury and 
the opening of the historical section. On Thurs- 
day the annual meeting of the members will 
take place, and in the evening there will bea 
conversaztone in the Town Hall. Friday will 
be devoted to excursions and sectional meet- 
ings ; and on Saturday there will be an excur- 
sion to Coventry and a sitting of the sections. 
On Sunday there will be a special service at 
the parish church; and en Monday, Tuesday, 
and .Wednesday, the 13th, 14th, and 15th, a 
succession of excursions to Hatton and neigh- 
bourhood, Leicester, Melton Mowbray, and 
Ratcliffe College, 


AT a Special General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Public Sanitary Inspectors, called 
for the revision of rules, held at Connaught 
Mansions, Victoria-street, S,W., on Saturday, 
21st inst. Mr. Hugh Alexander, chairman of 
council, presiding, it was unanimously re- 
solved to add to the title of the association, 
the words, “ of Great Britain.” The president, 
Mr, Edwin Chadwick, 0.B., who was unable to 
be present, addressed a communication to the 
chairman, approving the proposed enlargement 
of title. The full title of the association will 
be, in the future, ‘The Association of Public 
Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain.” Fifteen 
members and associates were elected, and Mr, 
E. Lewis Thomas, M.A., was unanimously 
elected ‘‘ honorary counsel,” It was announced 
that the association had received and accepted 
an invitation from the Mayor to hold a meet- 
ing at Brighton in August. 


Mr. A. H. Kersey, A.R.LB.A, is the archi- 
tect for the new buildings to be erected at 
Westminster on the site of the Aquarium. The 
main front in Tothill-street will present a 
very imposing facade, at the Broad Sanctuary 
end of which a tower will rise, to emphasise 
the grand hotel which is to face Westminster 
Abbey. At the other end of the site, where 
the Aquarium theatre now stands, a series of 
flats is to be erected, and in the central portion 
of the buildings furnished residential chambers 
are to occupy the upper floors, the lower part 
being devoted to spacious offices. One leading 
feature in the hotel, besides ample dining-rooms 
and othersimilar apartments, will bea very large 
staircase, up which it is said the traditional 
coach-and-six could be driven with ease. A 
club for the use of the occupiers of the resi- 
dential chambers is to be incorporated in new 
buildings, with a music gallery and other con- 
veniences. Three large archways of somewhat 
ugly design lead to the inner courts, and the 
smaller entrances and lifts seem ample, and are 
conveniently placed. The design of the build- 
ings may be described as a picturesque render- 
ing of Continental Renaissance, with built-up 
gables and large windows, divided by mullions 
and transoms, grouped in bays which rise alter- 
nately into chateau-like dormers above the 
main cornice, which is 63ft. above the ground- 
floor level. The height of the ceiling of the 
top floor of the hotel from the same point is 
110ft. The roofs are enlivened by a double 
range of dormers. Red brick will be used for 
the walling, with stone freely used for dress- 
ings. A balcony from the first-story rooms 
runs the entire length of the buildings, and in 
addition to this an open loggia is contrived at 
the same level to the hotel, 


AT a meetirg of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers on Tuesday at the Guildhall, a long 
discussion took place on the old and often 
debated topic of the relative merits of the three 
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different kinds of asphalte pavements suppli) 
by the several companies to the Commissione) 
Mr. Judd introduced the subject on a moti 
requiring the engineer to make exhausti: 
experiments in order to test the relative qua) 
ties of each, so that the Commission may kno 
which is best suited to the traffic of the Cit 
Mr. G, Rose-Innes seconded the motion, co: 
tending that it was time to settle the questic 
what was the character and the traffic f 
which each is best suited. Mr; Deputy O¢ 
moved the previous question. It would ]| 
wrong for them to destroy competition, and } 
objected to spending the ratepayers’ money ; 
that one particular company might get 
splendid advertisement. Besides that, wh: 
might be the best asphalte now might not |} 
the best a year hence. The previous questio 
was carried by a large majority. al 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR paid a visit | 
Bridlington Quay last week, and formal] 
opened the Royal Marine Parade. Bridlingto 
Quay, although a comparatively small tow) 
has spent no less than £120,000 in providin 
protection from the sea, and at the same tin 
to enhance the attractions of the place by pr 
viding an extensive marine promenade, tk 
ratepayers have now accepted an addition;| 
burden to the extent of £10,000. The new wa 
extends along the North Cliff 284 yards, an 
has been executed from plans prepared by th 
Local Board’s surveyor (Mr. Dyer) by Messr) 
Whitaker Brothers, Horsforth. The concret 
base extends to a depth of 7ft. 6in. below th 
bed of clay on which the cliffs stand. Ther 
is also a backing of concrete. The wall itsel 
has been carried 20ft. above high-water leve| 
Its thickness averages about 12ft. 6in, at th 
base and about 3ft. at the top. The escar; 
ment is broken at intervals by immense bu 
tresses, and there are flights of stone steps 10f 
in width, There is an asphalted footway alon' 
the top 14ft, wide and a carriage drive 23f 
wide. 


THE employés of Messrs. John Howe and Cc 
of the well-known Cocklakes Alabaster Work 
Carlisle, went to the Glasgow Exhibition la; 
week for their outing this year, special cai 
riages being provided, and a thoroughly enjo) 
able day was spent. We notice that the openin 
out of the new quarry in the east end of tk 
Cocklakes bed of alabaster is approaching con 
pletion, and probably the finest head of al: 
baster ever seen in this country is now ur 
cevered. The opening out of the above be 
has practically taken five years, the work 
comprising a tunnel through the alabaster 41 
yards long, along which it is proposed to ru, 
the locomotive, the stuff being hewn in gal 
leries running into the same. In the old quarr 
this gives, together with the open space, | 
working face of nearly 600 yards, the bed bein 
about 25ft. thick, The new quarry is to b 
worked open from east to west, the alabaste 
being continuous between the two quarrie 
Architects and others desirous of viewing th 
formation and obtaining information respeci 
ing this valuable material will be shown ov 
upon application at any time, : 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


THE FORSTER MEMORIAL.—The memorii 
tablet bearing a medallion portrait of the late M 
W. EH. Forster has been completed and is to be w 
veiled in Westminster Abbey by Lord Knutsfor 
to-day at 4 o’clock, A 4ft. model of the statu 
has been approved by the committee, and can | 
seen by subscribers on presentation of their card 
at Mr, Pinker’s studio, 22, Avonmore-road, Ket 
sington. It is expected that the full-size statt| 
will be ready for erection early in 1889, A sil 
upon the Thames Embankment, opposite tl! 
London School Board offices, has been provide 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. ; 


OE - O | 

The liquidation of the British Patent Glazin 
Company is complete, with the result that there: 
a balance of £127 14s. 10d., and the magnificel| 
dividend of 4d. in the pound for the ordinal 
creditors, The liquidation expenses have bee 
£398 17s., besides £100 paid to the lawyers. 


Mr. John Hepper, chairman of the Leeds Centr 
Parliamentary Division, laid a memorial-stone | 
a new Conservative Club at Stanningley on Satu 
day afternoon. The building is to be erected fro) 
designs prepared by Messrs. Kendall and Bak’ 
architects, Idle, at an estimated cost of £1,250. 
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CHIPS. 


At a largely-attended meeting of master 
umbers, journeymen, and medical men, held in 
verpool on Monday evening, under the auspices 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, resolu- 
yns were adopted affirming the desirability that 
umbers should be registered, and a local council 
is formed to promote the registration movement, 


Stoke-upon-Trent parish church, after being 
ysed for some weeks, during which period the 
terior has been renovated and repainted, was 
ened for Divine service on Sunday week. The 
ork of renovation has been carried out under a 
atract by Messrs. Hardley and Son, of Newcastle. 
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Holloway’s Pills.—Hasy Digestion These admir- 
e Pills cannot be too highly \appreciated for the wholesome 
ver they exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
iL kidneys, They instantaneously relieve and steadily work out 
hhorough cure, and in its course dispel headache, biliousness, 
ulence, and depression of spirits. 


Zarside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
NE SILVER SAND.—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the 
‘tand cheapest in the market, All qualities in stock, for every 
| pose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery 
poses. All pure grit !—Apply to GEORGE GARSIDE, Junr., 
‘ghton Buzzard. 


— DOULTING FREESTONE, 


4 

TE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 
| from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘* Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


JE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline nature as the 
| Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
\ ture and more suitable for fine 
t moulded work. 
jrices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
|ASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
)nt:—Mr, E, A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


‘reater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries, 
) the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM AILL STONE CO., 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent :— 
Mr, E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
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HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &o, 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs —THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, E.C, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
THAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS, 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


BANGOR, N. WALES.—For pair of semi-detached villas, 
Bangor. Mr.J.H. Phillips, M.s.A., Cardiff, architect :— 


Thomas, W. ... att . £2,450 0 0 
Pritchard, W.and O. oa 2,222 0 0 
Williams R. ... ove 2,157 0 0 
Williams, R.and J.... 2,163 0 0 
Jones, HE. ens «a9 2,000 0 0 
Williams, BE. ... wea sea ous 1,866 0 9 
Parry, L., Bodfordd, Llangefni* ... 1,659 0 0 


* Accepted. 


BRISTOL.—For new parish room, St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol. Mr. H. C, M. Hirst, architect :— 
Beaven, A, J.... eee ove eae), 5990 :0...0 
(Accepted, but reduced on amended drawings to £1,850.) 


BROMLEY.—For the erection of a residence, lodge, and 
stabling for Mr. A. Gurney Smith, at Bromley, Kent. Mr, 
H. Percy Monckton, F.R.I.B.A., 32, Walbrook, E.C., 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Drower and Ruault, 17, 
Southampton-street, W.C.:— 


Higgs and Hill, London «» £3,990 0 0 
Payne, D., Bromley... see By 3,895 0 0 
Turtle and Appleton, Wandsworth 3,800 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood, Brixton. 3,777 0-0 
Crossley, T., Bromley eee tee 3,751 0 0 
Maides and Harper, Croydon ae 3,685 0 0 
Smith, W. J.,and Co., London : 3,669 0 0 
Smith, J., and Sons, South Nor- 

wood ... soe ay ate ane 3,655 0 0 
Wiltshire, W., Sevenoaks ... 3,545 0 0 
Taylor and Sons, Bromley... ne 3,540 0 0 
Roome, H. A., Clapton (acceptd 3,472 0 0 
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BRISTOL.—For the erection of Grand Stand and other 
buildings at Ashley Down, Bristol, for the Gloucestershire 
County Ground Co., Ltd. Mr, F. W. Wills, architect :— 


Bastow, J... of «. - £3,780 0 0 
Hatherly, E. ... FF 3,718 0 0 
Church ... ead 3,697 0 0 
Humphries . 3,658 0 0 
Krauss ... = = r 3,500 0 0 
Cowlin... roe cae of hs 3,498 0 0 
Rossiter dea : : 3,897 0 0 
Eastabrook ... a 3,395 0 0 
Stephens and Bastow 3,389 15 6 
Forse ... tie oe 3,309 0 0 
Walters he wae 3,278 0 0 
Brock ... A eu nt 3,263 16 6 
Beaven, A. J. (accepted) ... 3,170 0 0 


All of Bristol. 


BRIXHAM, DEVON.—For alterations and additions at 
the British Seamen’s Orphan Home. Mr, E. Appleton, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect. Quantites by Mr. C. Sewell Apple- 


ton :— 
Goss, W.A. ... a aa wo. £1,099 0 0 
Oldrieve, W.H., Dartmouth cre 1,098 0 0 
Pack Bros. ... See oo 1,062 0 0 
Smerdon,J. ... nee an ona 1,024 0 0 
Hazlewood Bros., Brixham 4 1,022 0 0 
McKellar, J. ... an ry aoe 999 0 0 
Yeo, EK... are ove ate a 998 0 0 
Spark and Hayman, Brixham .. 954 86 0 
Matthews, F., Babbicombe x 949 0 0 
Sanders and Son (accepted) a 910 0 0 
Pike, E. ae oa oob onk 819 10 0 


Rest of Torquay. 


CARDIFF.—For additions, &c., to four houses in Helipse- 
street, and three in Planet-street, Roath. Mr. W. H. 
Dashwood Caple, Queen-street, architect :— : 

Hopkins, J., Roathi(accepted). 
(Lowest of four tenders.) 


CARDIFF.—For sanitary work, &c., including the laying 
of new drainage throughout, to two villas in Partridge- 
road, Roath. Mr.W. H. Dashwood Caple, Queen-street, 
architect :— 

Hopkins, J., Roath (accepted), 


DRIFFIELD.—For the erection of five houses, for Mr, 
T. Holtby. Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, Driffield, architect :— 
Mason, bricklayer, and slater : 


Leagon, W. ate a ae «. £675 0 0 

Dry, C. W. App. nee aes cen 655 15 0 

Gage, M. (accepted) ... 640 0 0 
Joiner, plumber, &c, :— 

Rodd. lcs se A 604 0 0 

Julian Bros, ... “36 sae, ae 546 15 0 

Naylor, H. (accepted) aS 464 0 0 


4AWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


Recommended for durabilit 


Eilway Broadstone, 


Manufacturer: J. WE 


NAPIER YARD, 
Telegraphic Address—"“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


y, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


STWOOD, Jun. 
MILLWALL, E. 


less ; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone ; applicable to wood and iron staircases 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and _ aisles of 
churches, &c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle 
tations. Bowne. Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch PoliceBarracks SCHOOLs, &e- Perr iste 
Ab spe * a aoaware Road Kentish Town Moorgate-street South Bromley} Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 
1 ng. peer a aerate em peomument Routh Kensing- Whitefield zisetwood ist College way Place 
arrin; i ewcastle- on itle wood Batt Hs 
nies street el ap A Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes. Halifax Marve Chural Bt dalers 
sl orp Park pent oe Bonen King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
yeerk “i g' i fey: enchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
1 ies ham = ibedd unne ores LangleyGreen Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Al Street, ome a Bad Finby Road pe Pree oe Bregitoss Pi ae | wom Ledge peishislde Colchester Wandsworth 
ridge or ridge Oke ormwoo' eicester, Glen F t a 
foOEDOEN, aes oe Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva ireiway' Place Hospitals. 
c Aeeoct Gh ce. ie a Road Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 
sbary Cheettings "Till at ee, theo pennenats parettond volves am Bhi Haverstock Hill - Lunatic Asy~ 
vary Tanchion Geedley ury udbury olverton ewcastle-on-= OrphanWork- lum 
eytonstone Old Ford Sunderland 44 i i 
3 atley Sees Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham (Mumps)Sutton Barracks, Naemspton Jausicn Lovel ee ee 
he " on Si ptr emia epee Susi dete poet Coldfield ese 7 ral an i Leyton, Gram- Guy’s Hospital 
Shoe enctinn Clitheroe acai ee La ip reen emple shton-under-= orwich mar School Lincolnshire 
sinin ahr Bite facknes ae e abne Se ricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church CountyAsylum 
3| opsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Me ty tae : Pickle Bri Tort Ste Pra ote pea gs 
3 kirtare E oditicdiaine trite tment ert anc 7 er oan e Bridge  TowerofLondon Belfast Preston Newhaven ty _ Lunatic 
3] kfriars Ore Lane Hester Dak Teh Swe Specie Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
E ” eck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old F i 
ge t,Sut- er steovers, Baris pi ated it 5 a ag pee Fark aa er | Shorncliffe oti en & lo ry 
Coldfield Cannon Street  Highb a atest eae Warl SN see agg 
: ighbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warl 7 
a estoy : oS bring ie Sep ae Green Coventry Winchoster ee Path ie Hmm 
a aidstone cliffe allsend Curragh C Woolwi ’ 
bridge pay brook Hollinwood Manchester Roade Walsall Dublin, Besrers Woxbinn cate a elma erento me 
bears Fade Dap olme Holyhead Manchester, Ex- Salisbury Road Waterloo, Bush te! 
, pe y Homerton change Seething Lane Liverpool Dublin, Island WINDSOR CASTILE, Government 
ion Central Sopa Horley Manchester Shadwell Weaste Bridge Offices, London School Board, &c.,and 
ae ah ington Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dablin, Ship 12,.™many Hundreds of Public and 
| ie ered = Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham Street Private Buildings in Great Britain and 
rldfield Sat ort racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin Royal 2¥eland. 
aS un ae Keighle _  Millhill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barracks Descriptive Circulars, with Pri t 
treet Ealing Commoa KembleJunetion Milverton mingham West EndLane Dundalk : met ner 


| 


application, 
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EpwoRTH.—For the new Wesley Memorial Chapel at 


Epworth. Mr. ©. Bell, F.R.1.B.A., architect. Quan- 

tities not supplied :— 
Adam, Rotherham ... eos . £4,370 0 0 
Perry, Sheffield ae aes the 3,498 0 0 
Baines, Newark mae ae 2,996 0 0 
Thompson, Louth ... wee 5 2900 0 0 
Wright, Lincoln... ose ey 2,8°0 0 0 
Kelsey, Epworth* ... pea Xo 2,749 0 0 
Holmes and Horton, Wainfleet ... 2,745 0 0 


Finchley Park-road, Woodland-road, The Avenue, Homes- 
dale-road, Stanhope-road, and Carlisle-place, for the Local 
Board. Mr. G. Clarke, surveyor :— 


Killingback, C. ote a5 See 4,097; 1 
Kellett, A... Bay nee Ye 4,014 19 5 
Bloomfield, J... Sas ees 3,969 19 O 
Trebearne, H.R. ... eee 3,912 0 0 
Nowell and Robson ... eee r 3,872 0 0 
Bradshaw and Co. .. aes ces 3,811 4 7 
Pizzey, J. PA eee nee eto 8,692 0 0 
Nicholls, W. ... at an “y 3,626 2 0 
Catley, A. T.... AS = 3 3,624 0 0 
Bell, G.... ao oe cre one 3,563 10 0 
Curnon,J. ... bee oan Hn 3,550 10 0 
Mowlem and Co. ... ax ave 3,500 0 0 
Adams,T. ... ae ose “0 3,371 19 0 
Tar-paving only :— 
Smart, J. at 3 541.9 -2 


LLANDUDNO JUNCTION, N. WALES.—For six cottages, 


Glynymarl Hstate, Llandudno Junction, Mr. J. H. 

Phillips, M.S.A., Cardiff, ar chitect :-— 
Hughes, J. 0.... AY cae sip ed LoS OO 
Jones, T. ar ane ane seh 1,148 0 0 
Pritchard, H.... ore rod age 1,096 0 0 
Evans, D. one eae 0 oa 1,050 0 0 
Jones, B. Bee ae oe ose 1,000 9 0 
Pritchard, R.... “oe mea 970 0 0 
Roberts, E. ° oad ° Ses 960 0 0 
Roberts, Evan ae aye 929 0 0 
JonesH.and J. .. ci eae 8381 12 0 
Fowlkes, H., Colwyn Bay*... 808 0 0 


- Accepted. p>. 


PADDINGTON.—For painting and other work at the In- 
firmary, Harrow road, for the Guardians of Paddington. 
Messrs. A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, H.C, 


architects. Quantities not supplied :— 

Dixon and Dowse aos 46 oes 510 <a 6 
Lesser, W. H. ... eee aes “ci 380 0 0 
Kirby and Chase on Se 370 0 O 
Pinn, F. G. eae os eae aa 364 8 0 
Maling, T. aes es ae ay 345 10 0 
Qardor; P. H.-<... a : oe 310 0 0 
Foxley, G. ove *° ove 287 0 0 
Stevenson andCo. ... “05 ore 269 0 0 
Handover, W. H, 307, Harrow-road, 

W. (accepted) aes x6 “8 220 0 0 


READING.—For making continuation of Elm Park-road 


GREENWICH.—For enlargement of Greenwich Union | (gurface water and sewage drains, &c.) Mr. G. W. Webb, 


Infirmary, for the Guardians. Mr, T. Dinwiddy, Green- 
wich, and 24 and 26, Basinghall-street, E.C., architect. 
Quantites by Mr. W. F. Farthing :— 


Lascelles and Co., Bunhill-row ... £24,687 0 0 
Knight, Sidcup xe aus 24,307 0 O 
Wallis and Son, Maidston 24,150 0 O 
Mowlem andCo., Westminster ... 23,900 0 0 
Downs, Walworth-road ... ore 23,630 0 0 
Rider and Son, Borough ... $0 23,530 0 0 
Schofield, Deptford are a 23,283 0 0 
Martin, T., Maidenhead ... “6 23,000 0 0 
Morter, J., Stratford ans sos 22,934 0 0 
Deacon and Co., Lower Norwoo 22,793 0 0 
Bunning and Son, Camberwell... 22,621 0 0 
Stimpson, London ... axa ae 22,600 0 0 
Killby & Gayford, Worship-street 22,582 0 0 
Parker ate Bes oo xe 22,479 0 0 
Jerrard, Lewisham... at ee 22,467 0 0 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich 22,230 0 0 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent-road_... 22,222 0 0 
Brass and Son, §t. Luke’s, E.C.... 21,182 0 0 
Holloway, New Cross-road* .., 20,928 0 0 


* Proposed corrected total. 


LONDON.—For additions to warehouses, for Messrs, 
List and Sons, Bunhill-row. Mr, C. Bell, F.R.I.B.A,, 
architect :— 


A.R.LB.A., 14, Friar-street, Reading, architect :— 
Reeves, W., Reading (accepted) £150 0 0 


READING.—For block of forty-one cottages, Elm Park- 
road, for Mr. HE. J. 8. Jesse. Mr. G. W. Webb, A.R.I1.B.A., 
14, Friar-street, Reading, architect :— 

Estates workmen ... ate «. £5,330 0 0 


READING.—For alterations to the New Inn, Oxford- 
road, for Mr. H. B. Blandy, J.P. Mr. G. W. Webb, 
A.R.LB.A., 14, Friar-street, Reading, architect :— 


Strong Bros. ... ae e fe 4a) — O70 
Goodchild oe ar ane HY 419 5 0 
Margetts... ons one ose a 396 0 0 
Bottrill and Son = 396 “cn SN Ge ie L) 
Searle... aes es ate oe 359 0 0 
Winkworth 26 =A 357 9 6 
Lewis and Son (accepted) 353 0 0 


All of Reading, 


RHADING.—For the erection of corner shop and resi- 
dence in Rupert-street, for Mr. J. Sawyer. Quantities by 
Messrs. Rumble and Knight :— 

Goodchild, W. (accepted). 


READING.—Restoration of the Church of the Holy 


READING.—For Temperance Refreshment House, Ely 
Park-road, for Mr, H. J. S. Jesse. Mr. G. W. Webb 
A.R.I.B.A., 14, Friar-street, Reading, architect :— re 

Estates workmen (accepted) «. £650 0 0 


Ross.—For the erection of cottage at Graytree, Ross, 
Mr, A. H. Pearson, Ross, architect :-— | 


Fellowes, S. Ar “rr ch ave -L69e OO 
Liewellyn, H. ... aoe “e sae 127 10 0 
Aldom, G. (accepted)... a PF 125 00 


All of Ross. 

Ross.—For the erection of 20 workmen’s cottages, 
for Mr.E. Turner. Mr. A. H, Pearson, Ross, architect; | 
Kemp, J.B. ... as ese -. £1,920 0 0 

(Lowest tender received.) | 
Ross.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detache¢ 
cottages, for Mr. C. Jackson. Mr. A. H. Pearson, Ross 


architect :— 
Bennett and Linley ... as «. £530 0 0 
Woolfe, J. aes ate ave ee 319 0 0 
Aldom, G. (accepted)... Nig ase 289 10 0 


SELHURST.—For the erection ofa new school and parish 
room in connection with Holy Trinity Church, Canter. 
bury. Messrs. Burke-Downing and Phillips, 26, Craven. 
street, Strand, W.C., architects. Quantities not supplied: 


Bryan, G. E., S. Norwood ... «. £1,695 0 0 
Smith and Bulled ... ooo ass 1,497 0 0 
Maides and Harper ... aes eos 1,497 0 0 
Goulder and Glasscock... eos 1,455 0 0 
Taylor, Hw eon a 1,448 0 0 


Smith, J.,and Son, S. Norwood... 1,437 0 0 
Rest of Croydon. 
SEVENOAKS.—For St. John’s Hall and Schools, Seven: 
oaks. Mr. R. H. Hill, 3, Lombard-court, _ architect; 


Thurbon, E., Tunbridge Wells ... F 0 0 
Jones, D. C.,and Co., Gloucester... 1,868 0 0 
Grubb, W. A., Bromley... ~ 1,840 0 0 
Bunning, J. W., and Son, Camber- 

well ... ae ae ane = 1,759 0 0 
Holloway, H. L., Deptford os 1,699 0 0 
Denne, G. H., and Son, Dealt ... 1,690 0 0 
Shillitoe, J., and Son, Bury St. 

Edmunds ... ave ae oh 1,680 0 0 
Abley, E., & Co., Shepherd’s Bush 1,665 0 0 
Adams, H., Tunbridge Wells fae 1,660 0 0 
Lowe, R. A., Chislehurst ... Bas 1,593 0 0 
Durtnell, R., Bra: ted ae ae 1,580 0 0 
Canty, W. H., Tunbridge Wells ... 1,573 0 0 
Kick, G@. J., Beckenham ... rea 1,567 0 0 
Lay, G. H, Broml>y... af ae 1,561 0 0 
Wiltshire, W., Sevenoaks*... aes 1,555 0 0 
Stephenson, G., Bishopsgate-street 1,545 0 0 
Avard, R., Maidstone eis “a 1,527 0 0 
Dabbs, W. M., Stamford Hill 1,527 0 0 
Jones, G. J., Tonbridge ... ag 1,500 0 0 
Hole, J., Sutton ae 1,478 0 0 


* Accepted. + Too late. 
WARWICK. — For supplying and fixing at Messr: 


Allen and Sons... £975 0 0 Trinity (first portion of work), reseating nave, &c. Mr.| Lloyds, Barnetts, and Bosanquet’s Bank, a new hot-wate 
Sharpe ... soe ose ° 910 0 0 G. W. Webb, A.R.LB.A,, 14, Friar-street, |Reading, archi- | warming apparatus. Mr. J, A. Chatwin, F.R.I.B.A,, Bir 
INVES ty Ga ee 890 0 0 tect :— mingham, architect :— 
Paine Bros, (accepted) 870 0 0 Wheeler Bros. (accepted) ... £1,000 0 0 Hope, H., Birmingham (accepted). 
—~ > =b 
=r co PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVING. 
a> co hong 150,000ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying All Styles executed for the Trade at specia 
J) = ——¥ O24 RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts 0 
=~ o—{ = O Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. 
a am a Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application, 
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is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. 
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HELLIWELLS PATEN! 


GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY, 
LINC ROOFING WITHOUT EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF VIEILLE MONTAGNE AND LIPINE ZINC. 

FREE FROM RATTLE. 

NO DRIP FROM CONDENSATION. 

30,000ft. of old Putty Roofs have been Re-Glazed on this System. : 

Government, and generally throughout the country for STATIONS, MARKETS, PICTUR 
GALLERIES, and every description of Roof and Horticultural Buildings. 


References to most Eminent Engineers and Engineers of all the leading Railways. For particulars apply to 


T, W. HELLIWELL, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE; & 5, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, LONDON, 


WATERTIGHT. 


SAVES ALL OUTSIDE PAINTING. _ 
OLD ROOFS RE-GLAZED. 
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| NATIONAL COMPETITION OF 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


‘bes year the prize works and drawings 
4 submitted by the various Schools of 
itt throughout the country are partly 
‘cated in one of the galleries of the court 
jorned by Sir F. Leighton’s great fresco 
ie “Arts of Peace,” the screens being 
‘laced on either side of the collection of 
imoges and Byzantine enamels. Another 
art of the exhibition is placed in the iron 
aildings adjoining the Architectural Courts. 
'o such straits are the committee driven 
housing these yearly works, that the per- 
sanent collection is encroached upon—a 
‘ate of things that is necessitated by the 
ilapidated condition of the buildings of the 
cience and Art Department, which are 
‘terally neither wind nor watertight. ‘T'he 
umber of works sent up for examination 
as 78,730, from 237 Schools of Art and 
‘ranch classes, a considerable reduction from 
ne number of previous years, owing to the 
ew regulation, which has materially cut 
nort works in the simpler branches. Of 
ais total number 2,473 in advanced stages 
uve been selected, showing an advance upon 
ue number of last year. Eight gold medals 
ave been awarded to schools at Cork, Edin- 
jargh, Glasgow, Ipswich, Leeds, Macclesfield, 
{anchester, and Stoke-on-Trent, five of 
hich are for designs in stages 23c and 23d. 
orty-two silver medals, 113 bronze medals, 
id 233 book prizes have been given in addi- 
‘on to the honorary awards made to training- 
ass students. 
_To begin with the Architectural work. A 
jeeds student, Charles B. Howdill, obtains 
ae gold medal for a design for a post-office, 
.e features of which are a public entrance 
1 one side with high tower, a front public 
fice, and a sorting office behind ; the stylea 
enalssance version, in which stone is the 
jaterial. A large-scale ink elevation is sent 
John Frederick Wilkinson, Kendal, re- 
vives the silver medal for a design for a 
-thedral church, a design displaying infinite 
‘our and mechanical skill and _neatness, 
ut lacking in artistic feeling and in good 
cchitectural proportion. Of course, the 
ver-florid Decorated style is selected ; there 
} the full complement of towers—two 
vestern and a central tower, all crowned by 
tires rivalling the glory of Lichfield, and a 
jan (which is not hung) in which the usual 
ycessories of a cathedral church are brought 
igether. The low proportions and the 
eagre flying buttresses, to say nothing of 
(tail, are defects in design. The draughts- 
anship is perfect as a towr de force of 
j2chanical accuracy. A silver medal is also 
ixen by Thomas Redfern, Manchester, for 
ilesign for the decoration of a restaurant, 
»mpelan in style and chaste in treatment, 
janice key of colour. A silver medal is 
warded also to H. Baynton, astudent of the 
vaining Class, South Kensington, for a 
anicipal School of Art, Italian in design. 
me fenestration is bold, with sculptured 
mpana. A heavy curved roof with flat top 
Soils the design, which is drawn and shaded 
lsepia. A very clever design for a mountain 
Cipel, by Chas. R. McIntosh, Glasgow, takes 
bronze medal. The plan is simple and 
he grouped. A low tile-roofed tower forms 
> vestry, attached to a vestibule and porch. 
single-span tiled roof, hi pped at end, covers 
> church ; the walling is of a bluish-gre 
“ag,” maki ing ithe tho 
g, Ing a pleasing contrast with the 
Tr) tiles, and the details are simple and 
€pctive. Frank Bailey, Nottingham, receives 
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a similar prize for a design for a museum and 
art gallery—a Gothic treatment with central 
tower, having a rather stumpy termination. 
A bronze medal is also bestowed on Arthur 
H, Hinds (Ueicester) for a post office (one 
of the Institute drawings previously noticed 
by us), with some good Classical detail in it ; 
also on W. H. Higginbottom’s design for a 
church—a very ornate design, having domical 
towers with lanterns at east end, and two 
western towers and spires, somewhat German 
or Rhenish in type. 

A bronze medal is given to W. H. Borland, 
Plymouth, for a design for a country resi- 
dence, Elizabethan in style. There is some 
carefully-drawn detail; but the design is 
rather too broken up. We notice another 
good plan hung lower down, also a Gothic 
half-timbered and stone design by Edwin L. 
Lutyens, South Kensington. W. H. Midgley, 
Birmingham, has a bronze medal for a design 
for a modern church, illustrated by photo- 
graphs from a sketch in clay; the plan is a 
Greek cross with dome, the details are coarse 
and heavy, and the windows mere slits. A 
book prize is given to A. C. Breden, Regent- 
street Polytechnic, for a design for a country 
house ; and a half-timbered cottage in brick 
is also noticeable for good treatment, by 
Frank B. Cooper, Leicester. A Late Gothic 
design for a Village Institute takes the same 
prize, the author being Charles B. Howdill, 
of Leeds. 

Other drawings include designs for iron- 
work, decoration, &c. The entrance gates 
by Stanley Baugham, Coalbrookdale (bronze 
medal), have boldly treated wrought and 
hammered panels; a design for the same 
object by Samuel Sillitoe, Manchester, in- 
tended fora church porch, is very effective in 
the panels (bronze medal) ; and measured 
drawings of iron gates by Thomas Reed, of 
Derby, take a book prize. The same award is 
bestowed on Michael Baugham, Coalbrook- 
dale, for some good wrought-iron railings. 
A design for dining-room decoration by 
Arthur EK. Pearson, Manchester, is somewhat 
heavy—there are painted panels and frieze ; 
William H. Allen, a training student, sends 
an effective design for the decoration of a 
music room; Graham §S. Nicholas, Scar- 
borough, has a book prize for a suburban 
residence, Dutch, in red brick, ornamental 
gables and stone dressings rather spotty in 
appearance. We must also notice a pleasingly 
treated garden refreshment room with tile 
roofs, by Frank Lee, Sydney, N.S.W. ; anda 
design for a church by W. S. Sweet, of the 
same place ; alsoaclever design for an exedra 
joined to a billiard-room, by Arthur Jem- 
mett, Westminster ; all these receive book 
prizes. 

The measured drawings are not so numer- 
ous as they have been. The Gold Medal is 
given to Percy Adams, of Ipswich, for his 
carefully delineated drawings and details of 
Dennington Church; we illustrated on 
May 18th Mr. Adams’s drawing in this set of 
the screen. A silver medal is awarded to 
William James Anderson, of Glasgow, for 
drawings of church at Queen’s Park, in that 
city, designed by A. and C. Thomson, in 
the Greco-Egyptian style; the drawings 
were reproduced by us on April 13th and 
27th last. The details are well drawn. 
Larmont Penman, also of Glasgow, is 
awarded a bronze medal for drawings of 
St. Vincent U.P. Church, a Greek hexastyle 
Ionic, very neatly drawn; and William 
Allan takes the same prize for details of en- 
trance to a church, showing some cleverly 
drawn incised Greek ornamentation. A less 
satisfactory Classic church is drawn by 
William T. Connor, Glasgow, which receives a 
book prize. Amongst other measured drawings 
we notice those of Cartmel Priory Church, 
by Walter S. Whitworth, Barrow-in-Furness, 
a fine Perpendicular edifice with low central 
tower, drawn in sepia; the porch of St. 
Edmund’s, Southwold, of flint and stone—a 


they take silver medals, 
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good example of flushwork, by Perey K. 

Allen, Nottingham, both receiving bronzes 

medals ; drawings of stalls in St. Mary’s 

Church, Whalley, by Jchn Rufus Lee, 

Burnley ; sepia drawings of St. Kynaburga 
Church, Caistor, Northamptonshire, a fine 

Norman example of tower, by Hubert 
Walker, Peterborough ; drawings of a chan-— 
cel screen, Fitzwarren Church, Somerset, by 
Walter Fuge, Taunton, and the tower of St. 
James’s in that town ; a drawing of north- 
west tower, St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Robert 
Bryden—all these taking book prizes. The 
modelled designs are creditable. A low 
relief design for a frieze is a graceful com- 
position, worthy of the silver medal awarded, 
to Frederick Shelley, of Hanley; the 
modelled design for a bread-tray, by Ethel 
Atcherley, Manchester, is also refined, with 
low relief figures. We must also mention 
Ethel Gladys Huxley’s design for the Slade 
School medallion as clever. 

Gold medals are given to Caroline C. Beat- 
son, for embroidery lace design ; to Thomas 
J. Donohue, Macclesfield, for a clever wall- 
paper, with foliage, animals, and birds in 
sombre tones of colour. 

The bronze- medal works are also pro- 
mising. We particularly mention a design for 
a jardiniére, by Arthur Boulton, Burslem, a 
desiga for a pedestal in terracotta, by 
Joseph Simpson, Hanley ; designs for panels 
by President J. J. Brookes, Manchester 
Technical School. Maria T. Pearce, West 
Bromwich, wins a bronze medal for designs 
for panels for a pianoforte, the figures of 
dancing amorini all spirited. A modelled 
sketch of duck by C. W. McKechnie, Bir- 
mingham, is clever, and takes a silver medal. 
Silver medals also go to Emily Anderson, 
Cork, for lace borders ; to Emily Batters, 
Hertford, for a tile design, in which brown 
star-like patterns with blue circles are intro- 
duced ; to Samuel H. Moss, Macclesfield, for 
a tile pattern with intersecting circles and 
foliage in buff, red, and black ; to Mildred 
M. Hall, Manchester, for a majolica plate, 
the motive being the spirits of Calm and 
Storm, a bold design, also some designs for 
terra-cotta. Ella and Gertrude Ginn, Hert- 
ford, receive bronze medals for designs for 
tiles and wall-paper ; Edith Newton, Man- 
chester, for a design for a monument of 
Liberty, details well drawn ; Frederick E. G. 
Smith, Brighton, for a design for altar- 
frontal. Designs for hangings and wall- 
papers are not numerous. Constantine 
Procopides, Dora Robinson, and Fanny 
Royland, Manchester, send creditable designs 
for silk fabrics ; Minnie Aumonier, West 
London, a mosaic design for floor-cloth. 


We have no space to enumerate other 
designs. The chalk drawings from the 
antique comprise several works of merit 
Hannah McGoun, Edinburgh, receives 
gold medal for “Silenus nursing the infant 
Bacchus.” The monochrome oil-paintings 
from the antique include Oliver Silk’s (Liver- 
pool) disc thrower; John H. Parkyn’s 
(Bristol) “Silenus with Bacchus,” both 
awarded silver medals. Draperies arranged 
on the antique figures receive attention. 
Robt. Bryden, South Kensington, has a 
sleeping faun draped, drawn in chalk. 
Frederick Earles, of the Training College, 
and Laura Butcher, Wakefield, are other 
contributors, William Coe, Islington, shows 
several studies of drapery, and a chal 
drawing of hand and foot, for which a 
book prize is given, The chalk drawings of 
hand, from life, by Charles T. Howard, 
Boston; the figure from the antique, by 
Catherine Stevens, Brighton; John W. 
Sothern’s (Glasgow) drapery arranged on the 
antique figure ; Ethel Buckingham’s (Nor- 
wich) monochrome painting in oil from the 
cast, and the work of another Norwich lady, 
Gertrude E. Offord, a monochrome oil study 
of ornament from the cast, are noteworthy ; 
Of the nude figure 
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studies, Ernest Fabian, South Kensington, 
wins a gold medal for a clever model in 
plaster of a youth seated on the trunk of 
a tree, his head turned, and one hand on his 
hip. 

“Albert Baker, Stoke-on-Trent, takes a gold 
medal for water-colour studies of fruit, 
foliage, and flowers. The vine, with its 
elusters of black grapes, the sprays of white 
blossom, and other flowers, are rendered with 
charming truthfulness. Maud A. West 
wins a silver medal for a group of 
book flowers and drapery ; the same prize 
is won by Robert EH. Groves, Leicester, 
for a group of flowers in water-colours. 
Two groups in oil-colours of exceptional 
merit in composition and colour receive 
only book prizes. We allude to the 
sroups by William Higgins and Ernest 
Jefferies, both of Birmingham. One, 
a group of oranges in a tazza,a branch of 
laurel leaves, and a relief background ; the 
other, a broken pomegranate with lamp and 
evergreen, a stele representing the back- 
ground. Maud A. West (Chiswick) and 
Agnes Bell (Clapham) send oil groups, the 
latter nice in colour, for which book prizes 
are awarded. Francis Reily (South Ken- 
sington), student, receives a bronze medal 
for a nice group, comprising a silver tankard 
or cup, with grapes and relief background, 
admirable in its quiet key of colour ; and 
Mabel E. Hobson a water-colour group of 
flowers and vase. We must also say 
Katherine L. Beard’s group of mother-o’- 
pearl plate and drapery is worthy of a higher 
prize. 


all of oak, put. together with oak pins ; 
or the one at Bramall, composed of solid 
blocks of oak, are examples ; several others 
of the 16th and early 17th centuries, 
found in Cheshire, Derbyshire, and South 
Lancashire, present excellent models of 
woodwork staircases. The student has 
further the noble examples of Haddon Hall 
and the old English mansions, of which 
several are shown in Habershon’s “ Half- 
Timbered Houses,” Nash’s, and Richardson’s 


works. There was, moreover, in this type 
of staircase and hall something that was 
picturesque and truly national. The old 
halls awakened associations, “half legend, 
half historic,” an air of comfort pervaded 
them, and the charm of poetry and romance 
was thrown over them. 

We here consider the second division 
of our subjects, or halls at the side. 
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HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—IL. 


FEY HE planning of a hall and staircase of 

small proportions requires often more 

ckill and contrivance than a large one where 

the space is unrestricted. As we have pointed 
out, the ordinary designer makes his hall 

and stairs fit the space he can spare, instead 

of first arranging the plan of hall to suit an 

easy-graded staircase that shall be an orna- 

ment rather than a feature that must be got 

out of sight, and placed in any corner or 
recess. Some of the revivers of the Queen 
Anne could hardly have done more to 
traduce the interior character of that style 
than to put into respectable middle-class 
villas the worst form of newel and dog- 
legged staircase in which winders are largely 
introduced, with short flights of flyers. Some 
of the stairs we have had the curiosity to 
notice of this kind are so very abrupt and 
awkward as to be worthy only of a place in a 
labourer’s tenement. It is quite impossible 
to turn a piece of furniture, like a piano or 
sofa, round a narrow, dog-legged staircase. 
Yet all at once the artistic merits of the newel 
and winders have found admirers. The 
massive newel of 6in. or 8in. square, boldly 
turned or carved, the handsome moulded and 
eapped close-string, and the well turned 
balusters and ramped handrails were thought 
to be attractive features after the pseudo- 
Classic mania and the Nicholsonian staircase- 
making era had gone by. The joiner’s 
ideal—the geometrical staircase, with its 
‘“ wreathed ” handrails, had long taken pos- 

session of the architect's mind, and rendered 
a change, when at last the more vernacular 

styles were revived, acceptable. The curvi- 

linear or geometrical arrangements of stairs 
were speedily set aside for the rectangular. 

The clever joiner’s model was the outgrowth 

of the contracted hall of the modern house ; 
but it did not survive the change of taste in 

architecture. The stone staircases of the 
palatial residences designed in accordance 

with classical traditions were, of course, only 

to be found here and there, and in public 

buildings. So it was that the wooden types 

of staircases found in the old halls of the 

16th century were eagerly taken. The 

‘winding staircase of Arden Hall, near 
Manchester, with its central newel. post, 


This is an arrangement that will suggest 
itself as the best for houses of several 
stories, or where top lighting cannot be 
so easily obtained. The hall, too, can be 
made an external feature, and the staircase 
pronounced as a tower or bay projection. 
Many of our detached suburban villas afford 
instances of the side hall and entrance, 
though too frequently these are cramped, 


and the opportunities of making them 
effective and giving a good impression to the 
visitor are lost. The space allotted to the 
hall is one of the first considerations in 
planning—how large it can be without 
restricting the size of the rooms, rather than 
how small it can be made. Its primary use, 
that of giving access to the rooms from the 
stairs, is not the only one; a hall is a recep- 
tion apartment into which the visitor first 
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enters, and by which he receives his fi 
impression of the house. In connection w) 
a small plant house or conservatory, the si 
hall might be rendered a very charmi| 
apartment. We shall show how this can: 
done as we proceed. Here we may prope, 
mention one or two other more esseni| 
things in the planning of a small hall a: 
entrance. First, it is necessary that t: 
doors at least should be passed before °: 
visitor can be said to be in the body of 
house, an arrangement necessary to previ 
draught and insure internal warmth ¢: 
comfort. In short, this is best | 
sured by an outer hall or entra; 
vestibule and an inner hall, and no y, 
designed entrance should be without {, 
double arrangement. Ina private residence | 
outer hall, porch, or vestibule, whicheye: 
may be called, is better planned on two a; 
not in a line with one another. Thus , 
vestibule may open laterally into the hl 
The object of this arrangement is to ay 
the intrusion of unwelcome visitors into | 
internal hall, which really becomes an in; 
apartment of the house. Second, it }; 
doubtful advantage in a domestic buildin; 
be able to see through in a straight \ 
from the entrance door to the inner [| 
though the modern builder appears to like: 
arrangement, favoured as it is also by m: 
tenants of ostentatious predilections. 1 


7 Billiavd em § 


i! 


| 
second plan with vestibule at right a'l 
with the hall shows an arrangement thatia 
be rendered attractive, especially if opp! 
to the front door, against the wall a few «1 
mental plants or jardiniere could be ple 
In our last example is shown another 
better arrangement for a large housell 
inner hall being closed off by a glass ou 
tained screen with doors from the vestitl 
and the hall made an attractive and & 
lighted ante-room to the billiard-roo | 
drawing-room. The addition of a cci 
vatory in this arrangement, opening Ci‘ 
the vestibule, is a feature that well ro 
mends itself to all who like to add the ¢( 
of plants, flowers, and statuary to the tt 
hall. 
The staircase, as we have hinted, 0! 
become the central and prominent objé 
the hall, or be lateral to it, and hidd,' 
partially screened off. Our first plan! 
the stairs made a central object in the!” 
hall. The passage to the offices on one! 
and the return flight on the other, gr 
centrality. Round the hall, which 1” 
lighted by a window at the side, are ]!® 
the doorways of the dining-room, li 
and drawing-room. ‘The entrance-doot 
the side wall of vestibule, thus prevent 
direct view being obtained into the ™ 
hall, a second glazed door being place 
tween the outer and inner hall doc 
very different arrangement of the st 5 
indicated in the second plan. Here thy’ 
screened from the inner hall by an aree 
two arches, a mode of dealing with th 
which enables it to be kept as quite p¥! 
if not subordinate in its treatmen ‘ 


| 


| 
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| 
| 
1 ised as t 
| i i he} frontages. No question was ever raised as to 
Sebel tn rexel | pab Re rnd ia coms es ade ein a5 hd payment of his Se for this until four years 
] arranged in this way, and lends itself to | coroner's jury who m quiry , eae i Pid Aihee Wasla 
i ; fire at Mr, Whiteley’s in 1887. Much surprise | afterwards, He had then erected ot 
poy oS eesieg een: ir only as expressed by the jury at the extraordinary | ings for Mr. Bird, and charged in his account 
eee gd) old ibe ‘well lighted | © idity with anion he fire spread throughout | 50 guineas in connection with the Albany-road 
} windows at the back or stairca i wall. the aeveeal buildings, Lord Herschell: The} estate. Mr. Bird’s previous plans had been 
‘ie openings can be filled with grisaille or jury on that occasion made certain recom- | rejected when you were engaged ?—Some had. 
jinted glass subjects, or hung with curtains. | jendations relating to inquiries respecting | You were advising on fresh plans that would 
je are speaking now of halls of some size in fires, and to the serious danger which might | go before the Board?—Yes. Before the Basia 
}.vate residences of a superior class; the} result from unscientific construction ?—Yes, | ing Committee ?—Yes. And you were aunemaher 
t:atment would be out of place in ordinary | On that occasion Mr, Saunders, who was archi- | of that committee —I was. Did not # at oa 
fuses, and look more pretentious than! tect of the buildings, gave evidence 7—Yes, | to you a questionable pepeseding tine: ae 
c¢mified. One important arrangement of a| And also Mr, Gundry, the district surveyor ?— | must ere et ase ie ag ee 
Fe oppntioned in our) Te led at hi ae eee 
of Os eee Se Ere} Mgbt dg, sande to | ee ere atonlin ake a his ‘-" oY afk fore the Board. That may be all very 
rend towards the entrance front. Anj|zeduest, emphatically denied that he put any | fo : : 4 PMR Bd 
sc F : pressure whatever on Mr. Villiers with a view | well, but if there are only a few cases 
(vious advantage to. this mode is that to being employed as architect of the Pavilion|out of hundreds, a man need not go 
\itors or strangers cannot see anyone going Music Hall. Mr. Villiers went to him as an|out of his profession in order to avoid dealing 
ustairs, the first flight is rendered private, ordinary client, and he received him as such as| with matters that come before the Board? 
ville it is convenient to the doorways of the!, man of honour. He repudiated a sug-}]—I could not say that I would not 
vin reception rooms. The servants’ stairs is gestion that his professional ability was|touch the work. If you could not re- 
a#0 compactly brought into communication, | not such as. to justify his appointment as|fuse any professional work in opnseayengg 
ai both can be well lighted through the| architect to the Pavilion. During a career of |of your position on the Board, von a ¢ 
cter walls. The plan suggests itself as one | 30 years buildings had been erected by him in | resign that position ?—Of course I could. M r, 
sitable for town houses y all parts of London which disproved the impu- | Studd called the witness’s attention toa reso- 
! risen tation. Where the evidence of Mr. Villiers | lution which he had proposed as deputy chair- 
was in conflict with that which witness had | man of the Building Act Committee, and Mr, 
given at an early stage of these proceedings, he | Saunders remarked that the recommendations 
saw no reason to alter the statements which he | of committees were often moved en bloc, and at 
had already made. Lord Herschell: According | that time he did not know that this particular 
to you, Mr. Woodward first came to you and | resolution was included in the committee's re- 
simply introduced Mr. Villiers to ask for your | port. _ Respecting the evidence of Mr. Francis, 
support, and nothing was said about your | the witness said that he gave great attention 
being architect ?—That was my impression, | to the supervision of the erection of the Grand 
and it is so still. Did you speak to Mr. Wood- | Hotel, and some of the plans were executed in 
ward about iMessrs. Isaacs and Florence posing | his office. He did not know before the site was 
as architects for the Pavilion ?—No. Mr. | obtained that he was to be joint architect. It 
Woodward is in error, Sundry architects] was a mistake to think that he could bias the - 
were pressing Mr, Villiers for the position of | Metropolitan Board of Works. The members 
architect, I have been many years in the pro- | were a great deal too sharp to allow any one 
fession, and I believe I have never done a dis- | member to influence them. By Mr. Bosanquet : 
honourable act. Lord Herschell: Just attend | When he said that he would give proper con- 
to the questions, and do not make general/| sideration to Mr. Villiers’s application for the 
observations, Witness: Yes, your lordship, | Pavilion site, he knew that, as an old tenant of 
but an imputation was implied. Before Mr. | the Board, having paid a high rent for years, 
Villiers had come, had Mr. Woodward asked | he was deserving of the first consideration. 
you about acting as architect for Mr. Villiers? | Asked if Mr. Woodward, who was a former 
—I think there Mr. Woodward was in error as | assistant in his office, had shared with witness 
well, My belief is that a question was asked | fees which he had received in compensation 
me either by Mr, Villiers or Mr. Woodward | cases, Mr, Saunders said he believed that Mr. 
whether there was any objection or difficulty | Woodward received the whole. Very often a 
in my acting as architect, Istated that there | principal assistant was allowed to practise for 
was no objection in my acting if he wished me| himself, He thought Mr. Woodward was mis- 
to do so, and that I should feel it an honour, | taken in his evidence in this respect. By Mr. 
being a good building. But I said, as amember | Studd: Witness advised Mr. Gordon what to 
of the Board, if I did act, I could not vote or | tender for the Grand Hotel and Hotel Métro- 
take part in anything to do with himself or pole sites. Do you think that was a right thing 
his property. When you said that you could | to do?—Yes, I was exceedingly proud to be 
not vote for him, did you add that there are|able to get such good tenants, the previous 
more ways of killing a cat than hanging it?—| tenders having fallen through, and I knew 
No; Ishould say that is more likely to have | they would carry out their contracts. My im- 
been said by Mr, Villiers than myself. Did | pression is that I ought to be thanked, Lord 
you say, “Do I understand I am to be your| Herschell: Are there any other transactions 
architect ?”—Not on that occasion. That was | that we do not know of in which you advised 
six weeks or two months later. As time was|and which came before the Board? Witness : 
pressing I wanted to know who was to act— | Not that I know of. 
whether Mr, Worley or myself, The witness, At Tuesday’s inquiry Mr. H. Harber, a 
in further examination, said he wanted it to be} member of the Metropolitan Board, said he 
clear that he knew nothing of any relation be- thought Mr, Vulliamy, the late architect, in 
tween Mr. Villiers, Mr, Goddard, and Mr. Robert- | the latter years of his service at the Board lost 
son, Hehad no recollection of any conversa- | entire control over his subordinates ; in fact, 
tion with Mr, Robertson about the Pavilion site.} that his subordinates ruled him, Witness 
Asked as to his connection with the Criterion pointed out to Mr. Fowler, then deputy-chair- 
Theatre, witness said he advised on the plans man, the scandal which might arise unless 
and as to the new entrances. He wasa member | there was greater control over the architect’s 
of the Theatres Sub-Committee which had to department. He spoke to Mr, Vulliamy with 
deal with these questions. It did not strike | a view to his resigning, in order that they might 
him as improper to accept a retainer in such a entirely clear out Mr. Robertson and Mr. God- 
case, Were you not present when this matter | dard, as he had secondary evidence which con- 
came before the committee ?—Apparently on | vinced him that they were not honest. 
one occasion I was. You moved a resolution! Mr, Verity, architect, recalled, said that the 
on one occasion?—Yes, There was no record | evidence given on Friday by Mr. Saunders was 
on the minutes that you were professionally | inaccurate. It was absolutely true that in con- 
engaged !—There was not. Will youswear that | nection with the Cock Tavern site Mr. Saun- 
you told the committee you were professionally | ders did practically no work at all, He neither 
engaged ?—Not in that particular instance, but negotiated for the site nor made a-plan of it. 
I could in others. With respect to the Cock | The only work Mr. Saunders ever did, so far as 
Tavern, in regard to which witness was en-| witness knew, was to fill up the Building Act 
gaged as joint architect with Mr, Verity, he | notices from the information which he gave te 
said that he was first employed in that case,|him. It was not the fact that Mr. Saunders 
and plans were prepared in his office. He served | was appointed architect first. Witness never 
notices on neighbouring owners and negotiated | had a single interview with him as to the 
with them, For these services he received Criterion, but paid him for his clients a cheque 
£450, The buildings were not completed, the | for £450 for services in connection with that 
site being afterwards sold by Messrs. Spiers building, although ostensibly it was given for 
and Pond. With regard to Mr, Bird’s evidence, | the Cock Tavern, 
he prepared plans and tracings for the Albany-| Mr, Haines Rowell said that he had the super- 
road estate at Walworth, and advised as to| vision of the works carried out by the late Mr, 
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I.E METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
j INQUIRY, 


'\HE Royal Commission resumed their sit- 
| _ tings on Friday, when the first witness 
c'led was Mr. James Beal, who said that Mr. 
Krniss, contractor for a section of the Thames 
Ei\bankment, was allowed to fill up the re- 
cimed land with rubbish which he obtained 
fm builders and others, instead of material 
tien from the bed of the river. He was sure 
i]t Sir J. Bazalgette’s evidence could not be 
stained in this respect. Macadam material 
h! afterwards to be used in consequence of 
t] sinking of the stuff that was put in, and 
(3 involved an expense of thousands of pounds 
‘che ratepayers, Mr. Ridley’s tender was the 
icest, and he was ready to deposit £30,000 ; 
9, the contract was let to Mr, Furniss, for 
wom three members of Parliament at the 
tie became sureties. Those members were 
Vv, Doulton, Mr, Jackson, and Mr. Staniland, 
~a Of whom, the witness said, received 
£000 for becoming guarantee. Lord Her- 
cll ; Apart from the question of Mr, Ridley’s 
1g the lowest tender and the other higher, 
tid not matter to the Board whether it was 
le by deposit or sureties 7—Witness : I think 
tid. Haye you anything to show that the 
3\rd knew of the arrangement when you say 
t7as corrupt?—If you have a list of con- 
r tors and the names of the sureties ; if you 
dp contracts for millions given to one man 
1, the engineer of the Board the sole arbi- 
ror as to extras, and the amount of extras 
ai out, you have your lesson, You will see 
hwhole thing. Lord Herschell: There is a 
cl deal beyond that if you want to see the 
wile thing. Continuing his statement, the 
viiess thought that the balance kept at the 
ax was too large, the Board borrowing money 
ria the public at 3 per cent, and receiving 
nm’ 1; per cent. from the bank. The chair. 
a}. of the Board, he thought, should sign all 
Hyaes; but Lord Magheramorne could not 
030, having come into an estate which re- 
ued him to live in Ireland three months in 
hyear, Lord Herschell remarked that the 
u’ referred to by the witness could surely be 
isiarged by the chairman of the Finance 
0 mittee. 

it. William Webster stated that he was the 
ih the late Mr, William Webster, con- 
rar. He did not personally know of the 
ter contracts carried out by his father for 
h¢Board of Works, Witness commenced 
“iessin March last. His father’s firm had 
o.aken any contracts since 1882-83, but his 
UilesS Was Carried on until December, 1886, 
liipartner was Mr, Staniland, formerly 
ber for Boston. The books of the firm 
€! destroyed when the partnership was ended, 
y|.r. Bosanquet : You have a contract with 
1€ oard yourself _—Yes for the precipitating 
N and reservoirs at Crossness. Was that 
lvtised for public tender ?—Yes, Had you 
yung to do there before your tender was 
cj ted?—I had commenced in J anuary some 
‘P,iments at my own expense in reference to 
L lectrical invention for treating sewage, 
i was your tender accepted ?—In May, 
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Webster, contractor. 
according to contract, unless there was some 
reason on some occasions why they should 
deviate. 
work was diminished without deduction being 


made. 


Mr. John Crowe, for 30 years manager of the 
indoor department for the late Mr. Webster, 
said Mr. Webster made loans to members of the 
board, 
William Newton, and Mr. Fowler. 


not to 


was a debt standing from the Opera-house. 
Some question arose about a new desiga for the 
National Opera-house. 


to pay 


cess he was to pay £500, and if it was not a suc- 
cess £250. He paid £500, andafterwards told 
Mr, Fowler that there was £250 due from him. 

Sir J. Bazalgette, recalled, stated that not rub- 
wish, but good solid clay, was deposited as 
filling-in of the Embankment. 
that people paid the contractor for being 
allowed to deposit rubbish there ?—I believe 
there were a few cartloads paid for. 
eame from a distance, when the contractor 
paid for them, That was a matter I had 
nothing to do with. Sometimes considerable 
sums are paid for permission to deposit rubbish? 
—It depends on the distance that it has to be 
carried. 
neer, should not interfere in the least. 
statement that there were settlements in the 
Embankment which had to be filled up with 
macadam at great cost to the ratepayers, had 
no foundation in fact. 

Several members of the Building Act Com- 
mittee stated that they had no knowledge that 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Fowler acted pro- 
fessionally in relation to the Albany -road estate 
and the Criterion Theatre. 


Mr. 


questioned by Mr. Winch as to his receiving 
two tickets for Drury-lane Theatre from Mr. 
John Hebb, He denied that he had asked Mr. 


Hebb 


were used by members of his family. 
The Commissioners adjourned to Tuesday 


next, 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S,I., Surveyor. 


38. ILING.—Cover the roofs with well- 


39, Ridges.—The ridges to be finished with 


Notes.—Measure the tiling and bill in squares 
of 100ft. superficial ; describe the gauge, the 
laths, the pins, whether of oak or iron. Deduct 
ehimneys and skylights. 
hips and to valleys. 
tiles, and extra for bedding tiles in cement to 
eaves by the foot run. 


They” were executed 


He knew of no cases in which the 


including Mr. Frederick Doulton, Mr. 
He ought 
call Mr. Fowler’s a loan probably. There 


Mr. Webster undertook 
for it, and if the new design were a suc- 


Are you aware 


Others 


It is a matter as to which I, as engi- 
The 


Furniss, a member of the Board, was 


to write for the tickets. The tickets 


I 
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TILER. 


burnt, plain Broseley tiles of a straw- 
berry tint laid to a 3in. gauge with 
double eaves course on l}in. by gin. sawn 
laths. The valleys to be laid with proper 
valley tiles set and pointed in cement, 
and the hips to be formed with proper 
hip tiles. 


plain red ridge tiles bedded and pointed 


with cement. Leave all roofs clean and 
perfect at the completion of the works. 


Allow for cutting to 
Run the valley and hip 


Ridge tiles by the foot 


run, stating how bedded. 


ft. in. Sages 
35 9 Plain red tile ridge roll bedded in 
13 0 cement. 
144 0 
10 6 
73 3 
2 Terminations of do. and junction with 
two hips. 
1 Intersection of ridge with two valleys. 
3 Do. with one hip and valley. 
2 13..°9 
25 6 956 8 Tiling with tiles as described on and 
35 9 including battening $in. deal board- 
20 0 715 0 ing and inodorous telt (allow for 
35 9 lap). 
24 6 876 
4 6 
4 6 20 3 
2.567 6 
231 C 62 O Cutting and waste to tile valley, both 
225 3 50 6 edges measured, and do, to 2'n. 
2216 9 67 O boarding. 
ity 6 
2232 3 129 O Add hips, 
28 3 16 6 Deduct. 
112 4 
72 2 3 9 0 Add do 


enc 
or 


wh wre 
= 
AOwon pw Mo 


wre co 


wo wv 
i 


Tiling with tiles as described on and including battening. 


— 
wore o 
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ft. in. 

16 6 Add valley to former. 

13 6 Cutting and waste tiling abutting 
wall over porch. 

26 0 Add to gable over porch. 


a 
Oo ows 


ry 
_ 


19 2 Ddt. tiling, battening, &c., for chim- 
neys. 
29 


wWOwoe 


56 3 Do. for dormer at back of chimney. 
104 8 


20 UV Cutting ani waste tiling abutting 
310 wall. 
6 6 
bu 4 
1z 6 Do. to sides of dormer at back of 
chimney. 
0 Do abutting against wall gables. 
0 Double tile course in cement to eaves 
to dormer over porch. 


86 
10 


§2 9 

12 6 
Cutting and waste to tiling next 
chimney. 


5 Ddt. tiiing, 
chimney. 
Cutting ani waste tiling abutting 
against wall. 
6 Cutting and waste tiling next ridge, 
C.E. measured. 


15 battening, &c., for 


71 
26 0 
28 0 
0 
6 
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21 


146 


122 


6 Tiling, lathing, &c., to roof of bay, 
126 


0 Cutting and waste tiling at hips. 

20 0 Do. abutting wall. 

17 6 Double course of tiles in cement at 
5 QO eaves. 


56 3 Valley tiles and fixing. 
33 «6 


89 9 
64 6 Hip tiles. 
Dat. do. 
56 3 
4 6 Add do. 
Valley tiles as before. 
63 0 Hip tiles to bay. 
12 0 Cement pointing and fillet to verge 
to dormer. 


TILER. 


WOWOAROABOD 


ww 


COww 


Run. 


2567.6 
122.6 
2690 U 
120.1 
2569.11 
Plain red tile ridge, well bedded in cement. 


Dit. 


104.8 
155 


120.1 


13°3 Terminations of do. and junction with two hips. 


2 Intersection of ridge with two valleys. 


1 Do. of one hip and valley. 


3 
Valley tiles. 
89.9 
O54 
98.0 
Rim. Catting and waste to valleys, both edges measured. 
1796 Do. to hips. 
166 112.6 Do. against walls. 
196.0 90 39.6 Do. at ridge. 
126.0 30.4 oe iaeeme 
247.6 986 
9U 
26.0 
20.0 
223.4 
Hip tiles. 
56.3 
4.6 
63.0 
123.9 
Cement pointing and fillet to verges. 
12.0 Double course of tiles at eaves in cement and 
pointing. 
115°3 
22°6 
137°9 
TILER. 
Squares. ft. i £ &...d. 


25 


in. ; 
Supl. Best Broseley tiles of 
strawberry tint tiling laid toa 
3in. gauge, and securely fixed 
with oak pegs to heart of fir 
battening, 14 by 3, for which 


70 


include Pantebbisesieceiesicatians 

223 Run. Cutting and waste where 
tiles abut against walls ......... 

117 Do at ridge, both sides mea- 
BULCC tescerpeucse sce csansnevdcdeeters 

248 Dov at Hips GOs ts. ....tvccscessectesccee 
196 DO. At VAlleyS CO...0:0. 00 cases soe see 
12 Cement pointing aad fillet to 
MEU SOM st aisesshssesiensnes aasisvanegecseas 

138 Extra for double course of tiles 
at eaves in cement, and point- 

ings witldor5 peceveeencetsceesoaues 

73 Plain red tile ridge beljded and 
pointed with cement ............ 

98 Run. Valley tiles and bedding 
and pointing with cement....., 

124 Run, Hip tiles, do. do........... 


No. 2,—Terminations to ridge 
and intersection with two 
HIPS vircaee 


POL OEE Feet Oe cee ee nee nee nee 


40, 


41, 


42. 


43, 


44, 


45, 


46, 


47. 


Ale) 
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| 
No. 3—Ixtersection of ridge £ sg,| 
With Valleys ..cccsccerseverssenentae 
No. 1.—Do. of ridge with two 
VANLOS Sine csesanees senlier cssioenioes songen 
Leave all roofs clean and per- 
fect on completien of works... | 


| 


\ 
| 
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Carried tosummary .., 


MASON. 


Stone.—All stone to be of good quali, 
free from shakes and discoloured vei, 
and to be laid upon its natural qua; 
bed. 

Casing Up.—A\l work exposed to injury: 
be properly cased up and cleaned do) 
at completion. 

Hearths.—The hearths of kitchen 3} 
scullery to be 2in. rubbed York sto, 
All other hearths to be of tiles, at; 
average cost of 12s. per yard superfic| 
p.c., bedded and jointed in cement, 

Steps to Front Entrance.—The top ste: 
be 14in. by Zin. rubbed York ; the ot: 
steps to be 12in. by 7in. rubbed York, ¢ 
backs tooled chamfered ; the landing, 
be 6in. rubbed ; the step next the r¢ 
to be 12in. by 7in., and the paving 
rubbed York, bedded and jointed 
mortar, and laid on concrete over a bik 
arch, The steps down to trade entra; 
to be similar, 

Steps to Garden Entrance.—The top §j 
to be 12in, by 6in., the remainder 11 
by 7in.; the landing to be 2in, rub 
York, bedded and jointed in mortar, 

Cover &tone.—The cover stone to wi 
girder, as shown, to be 14in. by 4in., ccx 
to widths. 

Thresholds.—The doors to conservatory, ’. 
as shown, to have 3in, rubbed ‘rl 
thresholds, Alltop steps and thresh 
to be back jointed and morticed for (0 
frames. 


RED CORSEHILL STONE. 


Dressings.—The bands and arches, hi 
dressings, jambs, and sills of windowsh 
columns and cornices of porch a 
dressings generally, to be of red Corsil 
stone of the best quality, and laid 10 
its natural quarry bed. 


48, Workmanship.—All to be worked in sic 
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7 3 Add. 


accordance with the detail drawings n 
put together with all necessary joge 
cramps, dowels, &c. 


49, Carving.—The carving to be executedy 


carver approved by the architect, 
the whole of the work must be care!!! 
cleaned down at completion. 
CHIMNEY PIECES AND HEARTHS, 


50. Chimney Preces—The dining and drain 


rooms to have chimney pieces £151 
p.c. The breakfast room and four cil 
bedrooms to have chimney pieces:! 
each p.c., and all other rooms to avg 
£4 each p.c. All the above priceat 
exclusive of fixing. 


51. Vile Hearths.—The tile hearths in din 


room, drawing room, and library | 
of the average value of 12s, per yar().’ 
and to be carefully laid on a file 
cement bed and jointed in cement. 


52, Fenders,—Provide and fix No. 11 ml 


fenders to cost on the average £'ll 
each p.c., exclusive of fixing. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIMENSION3. 
FRONT ENTRANCH DOOR. 


Red Corsehill Path stone as before ia) 
moulding. 
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Circular sunk joint. 


Circular sunk face. 


Circular rebate 7in. girt for frame. 


Semi-centre to stone arch, 
Circular moulding 9in. girt. 


Plain face, narrow. 


11 8 Sunk joint, 


{ 
4 1? Half sawing at back. 


Stone as last in caps. 
Bed and joint. 


Rough sunk face. 


Moulding llin. girt in short lengths to 


caps. 
External mitres. 
Stopped ends, 


Plain face at back rext frame. 


Fair cutting in red brick facing to fit to 


stone moulding. 
Stone as last in reveal under cap. 


Bed and joint. 
Rebate 7in. girt for frame. 


Plain face. 

Moulding 10in. girt. 
Plain faced, narrow. 
Stone as last in reveals. 
Add (bonder). 


Add. 


Add (bonder). 


> Beds and joints. 


Labour rebate for frame 7in. girt, 
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CIRCULAR WINDOW. 


ft. in. fr. in. i ; 
4 3 14 2 Deduct extra to red brick facing, 
13 4 Circular fair cutting. 
3 u 7 2 12 brick de‘uct, 
9 5 
9 7 1( Circular axed arch in two half-brick rings 
lilvu in stocks, 
eas 
yo 
_9 7 1 Circular centre to brick arch. 
2 Li 6 
4} 
1 6 1 2 Stone as last in arch. 
ri a a 
43 
10 1-2 Add. 
2 110 
9 
10 29 Add 
a” V6 
9 
10 23 Add 
7 4 
216 \ 
Ly Oss31.0i| 
OF TRY; | 
ro 8&2 
2 lilo > Plain face, 
ia toe 8 | 
216 | 
1 O80} 
12 lu 
Be Gs > 
T 0% “35.0 
ra 3 | 
pial 3 53 » 
2110 Beds and joixts, 
IO 38 
2 1G 
1 05585 10)) 
12 10 
13 4 
44 5 0 Circular sunk joint. 
71k 
44 3 0 Circular sunk face. 
7 Lt Circular centre 43in. soffit to stone arch. 
———_—— 6 = —___ 


THE ALLEGATIONS AGAINST THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


\HE London School Board sat in committee 
on Tuesday to consider and “ investigate 

any allegations of corruption,’ when letters 
were read from 24 members of the Board, 
stating in effect that they had no information 
on the subject. Mr. W. Bousfield, chairman of 
the Works Committee and of the Special Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Works Department, 
said there had undoubtedly been scamped work 
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another of £135 accepted, when in almost 
every other case the lowest tender was accepted. 
The letter added, “ perhaps, had ours been a 
big firm, with a little influence behind us, we 
might have been in the know a little earlier.” 
A letter dated from the Borough, and signed 
“J, M. Smith,” stated that the writer could 
furnish particulars of the proceedings of an 
officer of the Board, who invariably received 
three payments upon the large amounts in- 
cluded in the estimates as provisional sums, 
This was accomplished as follows :—His com- 
mission included a percentage upon provi- 
sional amounts, and was paid from the first 
instalments received by the contractor. When 
adjusting the accounts a deduction was made 
of all the provisions, and 2} per cent. was 
claimed upon the deductions. Another charge 
was made upon the net amount expended out 
of the provisions. A statement should be 
called for from the various builders to show 
the amounts paid to the surveyors for squaring 
up schools. It would be found that the official 
in question generally managed to get 50 per 
cent. more than other similar officers. The 
largest school fell to this gentleman, probably 
owing to his intimacy with another official. 
The letter concluded by expressing the hope 
that full inquiries would be made, which 
might unearth more mysteries, especially if a 
cheque book were called for. With one dis- 
sentient the committee decided that the various 
complaints received be reported to the Board, 
with the recommendation that they be re- 
ferred to the various commitees concerned, 


————2a 2 —__——_- 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE forty-first annual meeting of this 

Institution took place on the 26th July 

at Willis’s rooms, St. James’s, Mr. H. H, Bart- 
lett, the president, in the chair, 

Major Brutton, the secretary, read the annual 
reports, which stated that the income had not 
been sufficient to maintain the charity, and 
that recourse had to be made to the remainder 
of the reserve fund to meet the liabilities for 
the support of the pensioners. Thatfund was 
now entirely exhausted, and an urgent appeal 
was made for sufficient funds to carry on the 
Institution for the forthcoming year. Should 
the appeal not be liberally responded to, some of 
the funded property would have to be realised, 
a misfortune which well-wishers of the Insti- 


in the erection of some of the schools, and this} tution would much regret. During the past 
must have been known to the clerks of the| year the committee had only been able to 


works then employed by the Board to supervise 
the building. None of the officers now in the 


recommend the election of two men, 
although there were several candidates, and 


employ of the Board were responsible for cases | three widows of pensioners had been placed on 


of dishonest building. 

Mr. Hindley, of 290 to 294, Oxford-street, W., 
wrote that, being invited to tender for some 
work, he heard, while preparing the estimate, 
that it was all arranged that another 
firm was to have the work. He informed 
one of the responsible School Board officials 
of this before the estimates were sent in, 
and was assured that there would be fair play, 
but he was surprised to find that what he had 
stated was actually carried out, though not by 


the pension list. The number of deaths of 
pensioners had been eight; the total number 
now on the funds being 28 men and 35 women. 
The committee offered their grateful thanks 
to the president, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, for the 
kind interest he had shown for the prosperity 
of the Institution, and with great satisfaction 
announced that Mr. J. Howard Colls would be 
the president for the ensuing year. Theannual 
dinner would be held, with the consent of the 
Court of the Worshipful Company of Car- 
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1 Plain face, quite the same means as he had expected, and | penters, at their hall, on the 29th of November 

16 239 although his estimate was settled upon by the | next. 

i , 310] committee, another estimate was afterwards} The report and accounts were adopted on 
iio’ produced and accepted by the Board. That|the motion of Mr. George Plucknett, J.P., 
= estimate was the one from the particular firm | seconded by Mr. T. Stirling. Votes of thanks 

13 26 Moulding 1o:n. girt. which he had heard it was arranged should| were passed to the president for the past 

1 8 2 6 BStopped do. do, have the work, and who did not manufacture | quarter, Mr. H. H. Bartlett ; to the vice-presi- 

Stops to do. on splay. their own work. The treatment he received | dents, to the trustees, and to Mr. Plucknett, 


110 Stopped moulding Sin, girt. 


Moulded stops to do. 


2 1 Plain face, narrow. 
10 Add. 

10 Add. 

2 8 Plain face. 


44 8 Deduct extra to red brick facing. 
Circular fair cutting in red brick facing 


over arch. 


44 8 l1bk. deduct. 
37 2 4do.do. 


ore arch in two half-brick rings in 


stocks, 


Semi-centre, 43'n. soffit for brickwork, 


from one of the School Board officials when 
endeavouring to inquire into the matter con- 
firmed the opinion he had already formed 
as to the method in which the work of 
the Board was done. Mr. Hindley added 
that he should be prepared to come for- 
ward to give evidence when the whole 
subject was before a Royal Commission. 
in a second letter, Mr. Hindley stated that his 
tender was the lowest; but that after it was 
accepted another tender was “ discovered” 
which was lower; and that when he called at 
the office for an explanation, he was kept wait- 
ing two hours and then refused all informa- 
tion, being referred to “the person who gave 
him the rest of the information.” 

Messrs, Cox and Woolard, Benham-grove, 
Thornton Heath, drew attention to the tenders 
for the Hollydale-road School at Nunhead, ask- 
ing why their tender of £109 was passed and 


the treasurer, who was re-elected. Votes of 
thanks were also passed to the committee, the 
retiring members being re-elected, with the 
addition of Messrs. W. Brass and G. Wall; and 
to Messrs, Ward, Duffield, and Baldwin, the 
auditors. 

The Chairman proposed as president for 
the ensuing year Mr. J. Howard Colls, who, 
he believed, would do his utmost to further the 
interests of the Institution, The resolution 
was unanimously agreed to, and with a vote 
Se aig to the chairman the meeting sepa- 
rated, 

————__o——e 


A new hospital has been erected at Merthyr 
Tydfil, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest 
improved patent self-acting air pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 
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THE SANCTUARY, DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


“AST year (in our issue of March 4, 1887), 
we printed, from the exhibition of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, in 
Pall Mall, a fine view of Durham Cathedral, 
showing the grand nave of that magnificent 
building. To-day, by the courtesy of the 
photographer, Mr. Wm. McLeish, of Durham, 
we are enabled from the same collection of 
notable photographs, to give a double-page 
plate of the Sanctuary in this cathedral, looking 
into the Chapel of the Nine Altars (A.D, 1242- 
1290), which, from all accounts, was designed 
by Bishop Poore, who issued indulgences to 
raise money for its erection in 1237. Thomas 
de Melsonby was prior during the early part of 
the work, which is of the finest Early English 
character. The mixed architecture of the 
choir adds particular interest to the church, 
and the new work of the High Altar Com- 
munion-rails and kneeling stalls furnish the 
sanctuary. 


THE GRAND ORGAN FOR THE TOWN HALL OF 
SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 


THIS magnificent instrument will not only be 
the largest ever built for an English colony, 
but will also, it is hoped, be the grandest organ 
yet constructed, both as regards tone and 
mechanical refinements, for any building, 
sacred or secular. It will contain 126 speaking 
stops, distributed between five manuals and one 
pedal clavier, besides - numerous accessory 
couplers and other movements. It will thus 
greatly exceed in dimensions the organs in the 
town halls of Melbourne and Adelaide, both 
built by Messrs, Hill, which contain 66 and 38 
sounding stops respectively, Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature in the specification is the 
64ft. reed on the pedal, which, it is confidently 
believed, will have a great effect as a bass for 
the full organ. It will be a striking reed of 
true length. The organ is being constructed 
entirely on the pneumatic principle, of a kind 
specially devised by the builders, and will be 
blown by a gas-engine. The case has been de- 
signed by Mr. Arthur G. Hill, F.S.A., and 
accepted by the Municipal Council. It will be 
of great size, and hold, in the centre, the 32ft. 
metal pipes, The style is Northern Renaissance, 
of the fine type seen more especially in 17th- 
century German work. 


NETLEY CASTLE, HANTS, 


THE accompanying drawing represents N etley 
Castle as now being enlarged and altered, from 


embrace the addition of a story in the two 
wings of the structure, with turret staircases 
to the same, as also extensive alterations in the 
external design, the heightening of the tower, 
the addition of new offices, and the remodelling 
of the fittings in the interior of the house 
throughout. The work is being carried out 
by Mr. Bone, of London, from the architect’s 
designs. 
GLOUCESTER BATHS, 

WE illustrate the selected design for these 
buildings, as modified for execution in accord- 
ance with the instructions given to the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, M.S.A., of 
Gloucester. The front block of the buildings 
facing Barton-street will contain two first-class 
and four second-class private baths for each 
sex, with separate entrances, waiting-rooms, 
and lavatories, also caretaker’s rooms, ticket 
office, &c. These private baths will be supplied 
with hot and cold water, and will be well 
lighted from the street and from an open space 
between the front and main blocks of the 
building. The main block of the building will 
comprise two swimming-baths of exactly the 
same size, each having an internal measure- 
ment of 100ft, by 46ft., and an actual water 
space of 82ft. Gin. by 28ft. 6in., varying in 
depth from 8ft. to 6ft., and holding 70,000 
gallons of water. These baths will be lighted 
from the roof and gable ends, and well venti- 
lated and warmed. The ponds will be lined 
with glazed bricks of a cream or ivory tint, 
and the platform round the ponds will be 
finished in impervious cement concrete paving, 
Dressing-boxes will be provided along one side 
of each bath, and may be added on the other 
side if required. The roofs, which will be 
boarded and slated, will be supported on strong 
iron principals 10ft. apart on brick piers 2ft. 
by lft. 6in., connected together by 14in, 
walls, The Turkish bath has been carefully 
planned to fill the rather awkward piece of 
ground between the swimming-baths and 
Prince-street, and will contain three hot 
rooms, with shampooing and cooling rooms, 
dressing boxes, &c. An additional separate 
entrance from Barton-street will be provided, 
and may beusedif necessary. The engineering 
work will include a large steam boiler for 
warming the buildings and heating the water 
in the swimming baths, and the water required 
for the private baths, laundry, &c. Provision 
is also made for fixing a duplicate boiler, if 
required, at a future time. The steam laundry 
will be complete with modern appliances, in- 
cluding steam washing, wringing,and mangling 
machines, and steam drying closet. A service 
subway will be provided under the Turkish 
baths between the laundry and the front block 
of the building, to facilitate the collection and 
distribution of towels and other stores, &c, The 
proposed baths will afford the desired accom- 
modation for all classes of bathers in a com- 
plete and convenient form, and the general 
arrangement and fitting-up of the baths will 
enable the corporation to work them witha 
small staff and at a reasonable cost. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB: 
COTTAGE FURNITURE, 


THIS drawing illustrates the designs placed 
second in the last competition for a Gardener’s 
Cottage and its Furniture. A review of the 
designs submitted, together with illustrations 
of the chosen ones, will be found in our issue 
for July 13th, and we shall publish the 
Cottage plan placed second at an early date. 
“Boreas” is the motto of the author, The 
drawings will explain themselves, and we have 
already remarked upon them in the above 
named notice. 


———- ¢—__ 


On Saturday, the ceremony of blessing the foun- 
dation stone of the new Catholic Church of St, 
Benet’s, Monkwearmouth, was performed by Dr. 
Wilkinson, Bishop-Auxiliary of Hexham and 
Neweastle. The new church will accommodate 
1,000 worshippers, The style of architecture will 
be Harly Gothic. Messrs. Duun, Hanson, and 
Dunn, of Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are 
the architects. The contractor is Mr.T, Lumsden, 
of Jarrow-on-Tyne, 


BARONS’ HALL, PENSHURST, KENT. 


HE Barons’ Hall, Penshurst Place, was built 
by Sir John de Pulteney under a license to 
crenellate from Edward III., between 1341 A.D., 
when the license was granted, and his death in 
1350 A.D. The interior of the hall measures 
64ft. by 39ft., and is 64ft. high from floor to 
ridge of roof. It is covered by an exceedingly 
massive oak roof with curved ribs, terminated by 
quaintly carved corbel figures of oak. The floor 
is still paved with the original square tiles, and 
one end is raised forming the dais on which 
was placed the high table. The side tables and 
benches are stated by Parker to be the oldest 
English furniture extant, being of the same 
date as the hall itself. The iron fire-dogs are 
still to be seen in the middle of the hall, 
bearing the Leicester crest. 

The oak screen at the other end of the hall 
partitions off the doors leading to the buttery 
hatchand kitchen, and forms a passage through 
the hall. The screen also bears the Leicester 
crest. This hall, here shown by drawings by 
Mr. J. W. Little, gives a good idea of what the 
chief room of a feudal baron’s house was like 
in the 14th century. It is now in the possession 
of Lord de L’Isle, and was restored by the 
late Mr. Geo. Devey. Views of Penshurst 
Place were given in the BuILDING NeEws for 
Sept, 24, 1886, with an account of its history. 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


SPECIAL general meeting of the donors 

and subscribers was held at the offices, 

21, New Bridge-street, H.C., on Tuesday last, 

July 31st, Mr. EH. C. Roe (of Messrs. Geo. Trol- 

lope and Sons) in the chair, in the absence of 
the president, 

The secretary having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the minutes of the last 
general meeting were read, confirming the elec- 
tion of Messrs. J. Howard Colls, Thos. F. Rider, 
and Wm. Robert Freeman (J. Mowlem and Co.) 
as trustees of the Institution, in succession to 
the late Mr. Benjarain Colls (who died some 
years since) and Messrs. Edward Conder and 
Arthur Cates, who have recently resigned, 
Three of the original trustees—viz., Messrs. 
G. 8. Pritchard, Charles Richardson, and W. C. 
Anderson, who were appointed at the founda- 
tion of the Institution in 1866—still retain 
office, and, together with the three gentlemen 
recently elected, make up the number of six 
trustees as required by the rules. 

The election of a pensioner—Mrs,. Louisa R. 
Styles—to the widow’s pension then took place 
by show of hands, the amount being £20 per 
annum, The election of Mrs, Styles makes up 
a total of seventeen pensioners now on the 
books of the Institution. 

At the conclusion of the business a vote of 
thanks was presented to the chairman for his 
kindness in presiding, and the meeting closed. 


Sa 


BOOKS RECHIVED. 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. New 
edition. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co.) Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth has just revised and published, 
through Messrs. Longman, a ninth edition of 
the familiar “Gwilt,” indispensable to every 
architectural student, and an easily recognised 
feature of every architect’s library. The book 
retains its cumbrous plan of arrangement, and 
its awkward index by sections instead of pages, 
but has been considerably amended and revised, 
the number of pages being increased from 1395, 
in the last edition published in 1876, to 1443. The 
most important alteration is the revision and ex- 
tension of the chapters on “ Materials Used in 
Building” and ‘‘Use of Materials,” wherein 
the information as to fireproof construction 
and sanitary matters is corrected in accordance 
with present knowledge. The section on 
“Specifications” has been recompiled, the 
lives of eminent architects have been brought 
down to date, as are also the publications, 
while the glossary of terms has been amended. . 
We can find no allusion to the subject of 


the designs of Mr. Sedding. The original 
structure, erected in Henry VIII.’s reign, was 
of comparatively small dimensions, built near 
the Solent, with very thick walls for purposes 
of defence, This structure had been since 
enlarged at various times, The present works 


Graphical Statics, now one of necessity to the 
student, and the chapter on Pointed Archi- 
tecture remains as in former editions, inade- 
quately treated. At two and a-half guineas 
the revised ‘“Gwilt” cannot, however, be 
‘accounted dear, 


Dissolutions of partnerships are announced in 
the cases of the following firms of builders :—J.P, 
Wells and 8S. B. Chappelow, trading as Prestige 
and Co., Grosvenor-road, Pimlico; and F. Harri- 
son and W, H. Hughes, Arthur-street Hast, London 
Bridge. 
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ANCIENT HINDU ARCHITECTURE, 


PORTFOLIO of studies illustrative of an 

adaptation of ancient Hindu architecture 
has just been published by Mr. B. R. Harring- 
ton, C.E., of Lonsdale House, Norwich, whose 
endeavour, the preface tells us, has been ‘to 
introduce no foreign elements into his work, 
but to add only breadth, freedom, and intellec- 
tual thought to the indigenous architecture ” 
of Hindustan in the hope that its ancient art 
may be so revived as to express the thoughts 
and feelings of the people. The magnificence 
of this ancient style is undoubted, and its decay 
and threatened extinction can but be a source 
of regret to the thoughtful and cultivated 
Hindu especially. The art has become already 
a tradition. The Mohammedan style super- 
seded it, and modern European types of design 
have debased Hindu architecture out of recog- 
nition with its old-world grandeur of breadth, 
colossal power, and majestic massiveness. The 
Mohammedan conquest at the beginning of the 
15th century commenced a rule which for four 
centuries dominated the art of the country till 
the developing works of the British engineer 
and enterprise of successive English Govern- 
ments with their railways, canals, and other 
important works, introduced an alien art, on 
the plea that native designers are incompetent 
to adapt modern conveniences to their tradi- 
tional methods, and hence the incongruous 
combinations of such styles as the Modern 
French Renaissance with the ancient Hindu. 
Fergusson lamented the gradual extinction of 
Hindu art, and the author of these drawings 
has shown great patience, much enthusiasm, 
and considerable skill in applying the indi- 
genous style in its strict purity to the modern 
necessities of civil architecture with lofty 
apartments and well-ventilated rooms, spacious 
halls, and convenient buildings, The absence 
of plans in this portfolio prevents one from 
following the author’s scheme in detail; but we 
have designs for a palace, the bath, the ghaut, 
some stables, a city gate, a municipal building, 
city chambers, andstreet architecture, allstudied 
from the ancient Hindu style, which Mr, Har- 
rington is earnestly labouring to revive in India. 
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AIR ANALYSIS IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A CHEMICAL and bacteriological report on 
the air of 26 public buildings in New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Gateshead has been pre- 
pared for the North-Eastern Sanitary Inspec- 
tion Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Dr, 
P. Phillips Bedson, Prof, of Chemistry, Durham 
College of Science ; Mr. Thomas Watson Lovi- 
bond, F.1.C.; and Mr. Walter D. Severn, Assoc. 
Norm, School of Science. The examinations 
were held in lecture rooms and places of 
amusement, churches and chapels, grammar, 
high, and board schools, hospitals, courts of 
justice, and dressmakers’ workshops. The 
greatest increase of carbonic acid in the series of 
experiments was at St. James’s Hall, after a 
concert, when in two hours the amount of car- 
bon dioxide rose to 3ljabove the standard, 6 per 
10,000 parts, which was taken as an obtainable 
condition of healthy air in inhabited places, 
The town hall, under similar conditions of use, 
shows also a much deteriorated atmosphere, 
The writers give the proportion of organisms 
found in the air examined, but point out that 
more importance should be attached to high 
carbonic acid than to numerous organisms, 
The amount of carbonic acid present, being the 
indicator and proportionate consequence of 
fouling either by respiration or combustion 
may be taken as a fair criterion of the amount 
of contamination which has taken place. The 
number of organisms in the air is, however 
largely affected by other influences than the 
fouling rate. The most important of these is 
the amount of mechanical agitation taking place, 
The investigations in hospital wards show a 
low amount of carbonic acid, but a high rate 
of bacteria, and it is curious to note that the 
ward giving the largest amount of carbonic 
acid, 12'2 per 10,000, is the only one examined 
in which recent ventilating appliances are 
employed. The ward is warmed by closed 
stoves ; Boyle’s ventilators and Tobin’s tubes 
are used, but no mechanical aid is used to 
circulate the air, The bacteria in this ward 
are also the highest. Taking carbon dioxide 
as an indication of vitiation, churches appear 
to be quite as badly ventilated as an average 
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public hall, and much worse than the theatres. 
In schools the results vary very much, but 
there is a tolerably constant relation between 
the condition of the air and the class of school 
in favour of middle-class schools, 

In conclusion, the examiners say: The 
total result of our examination of the 
air of public buildings in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
appears to show the almost universal need for 
some improved system of ventilation. In very 
crowded rooms occupied for hours at a time, 
like courts of justice, some mechanical means 
of removing foul air and supplying fresh 
seems imperative. The Assize Courts illus- 
trate the advantages of such a system, for at 
3.30 p.m. on a crowded day the carbonic acid 
was only 6°66. In churches, assembly rooms, 
and places occupied for a comparatively short 
time, good results might be obtained by 
capacious ventilating shafts well heated ; but 
the advantages of a good mechanical system of 
ventilation are so great that it had better be 
employed. In schools of the better kind, where 
class-rooms and classes are comparatively small, 
the natural ventilation obtained by doors, fire- 
places, and windows, aided by Tobin’s tubes and 
Boyle’s valves, might suffice, In schools, where 
large numbers of children congregated, more 
efficient means become necessary, particularly if 
the children be dirty and ill-clad. In all 
cases it must be remembered that any system 
of ventilation to be of service must be used. 
Tobin’s tubes are useless when closed. Venti- 
lating shafts are not much use—indeed, some- 
times act the wrong way if the heat at the 
bottom is not kept up. One essential in all 
systems of ventilation is the proper warming 
of the fresh air. If this is not done, the first 
cold day in winter is the signal for closing all 
ventilating apparatus for the season, if not for 
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A NEW HANDBOOK OF DRAWING AND 
DESIGNING, 


oe OUND as the O of Giotto” is an old 

saying, and it came about thus :—The 
great Tuscan art revolutionist is recorded on 
one occasion, when making an afternoon call, 
to have described a free-hand circle on the 
door-post instead of leaving a card, as a more 
proper person would have done. The absent 
friend, on returning, at once recognised the 
hand of the master, for, said he, “ only a very 
great artist could have done this.” Hence the 
saying above quoted, which supplies Mr. Charles 
G. Leland with the text for his treatise on 
“Drawing and Designing,” just published by 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co, ‘Anyone,’ he 
adds, “ who can drawan O ora spiral can draw 
anything”; and again, “ Any person who is 
capable of learning to write may also by this 
system learn not only to draw, but also to design 
or to inventoriginal outline decorative designs.” 
In fact, thus easy is the course by which 
every lesson becomes so simple that it forms a 
gradual advance from the one preceding ; and 
all that remains necessary is that each one, as 
it comes, shall be perfectly mastered and prac- 
tised. Such are the terms of the preamble ; 
but we can only confess to considerable disap- 
pointment at the result if judgment be formed 
from the specimens of design with which the 
teacher has illustrated his volume. More par- 
ticularly is the paucity of originality in these 
designs apparent where the circle has been 
allowed full sway ; indeed, to use the writer’s 
own limitation, they look as if they really 
could “all be laid out or planned in the first 
place with a pair of compasses, or even with 
coins of different sizes.” If the pupil finds the 
task difficult, let him practise with circles, tri- 
angles, and squares. He who can draw the 
volute or spiral can draw anything, and any 
child can do it who will try. Mr. Leland 
further informs us that his system “ forms the 
alphabet of all‘the minor arts, such as model- 
ling, embroidery, woodcarving, leather-work, 
inlaying, ornamental and practical working in 
wood, metals, &c., since anyone who can 
design simple patterns may with perfect 
confidence attempt any of them.” “It has 
been successfully taught by the author to 
nearly two thousand pupils.” ‘“ Give and take 
patterns,” “ tangential circle stems or touching 
curves,” and “up and down and across” pat- 
terns are all very well; but mere patchwork, 
though kaleidoscopic, does not necessarily con- 
stitute even the basis of good decorative design, 


and we are unable to follow Mr. Leland through 
all the “horizontal vertical squares,” and 


diagonal intricateness of forms which seem to 


constitute so large a part of his “ simplified ” 
system. He gives several good, useful pieces 
of advice, no doubt, about the mere mechanical 
portion of his subject ; but, like many another 
originator of new systems, he forgets that the 
best and most practical details included in his 
scheme are also common property, and can 
neither claim originality nor exclusive freshness 
of idea. Thus, in conclusion, he writes :—“If 
the pupil be first trained in circular outline, 
decorative design, and then in object drawing, 
more advanced geometry, and perspective, he 
will be far more skilled in a given time than 
if he had been put at all these together in the 
beginning, The writer says this from years of 
experience and earnest experiment.” Hvery 
school of art teacher adopts exactly the same 
method, and we fail to see where the exact 
“ system ” comes in. 
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PROPOSED ART CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 


A MEETING of the general committee 
having charge of the arrangements for 
the holding in Liverpool of the first Congress 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry, 
was held on Monday in that city, Mr, P. H. 
Rathbone presiding. Mr, H. H. Rensberg, hon. 
sec., reported that the arrangements for the 
congress, which will be held at the end of 
November or the beginning of December, had 
been fixed as follows:— Monday: Opening 
address by the president of the congress, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. Tuesday : 
Morning, address by the president of the section 
of architecture, Professor George Aitchison, 
A.R.A. ; afternoon, address by the president of 
the section of painting, Mr. L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A. Wednesday: Morning, address by the 
president of the section of applied art, Mr. 
Walter Crane ; afternoon, address by the pre- 
sident of the section of sculpture, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, A.R.A., and combined meeting of the 
sections of art history and national and muni- 
cipal encouragement of art. Thursday: Morn- 
ing, address by the president of the section of 
art history and museums, Mr. Sidney Colvin ; 
afternoon, combined meeting of the sections 
of architecture, painting, and applied art. 
Friday : Morning, combined meeting of the 
sections of architecture, sculpture, and applied 
art ; afternoon, address by the president of the 
section of national and municipal encourage- 
ment of art, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, _ 
M.P. The ordinary meetings of the sections 
will follow the addresses and combined meet- — 
ings. Mr. G. W. Moss had been appointed a 
vice-chairman of the executive committee, 
and Mr. F. J, Leslie an additional honorary 
secretary. The committee, after careful con- 
sideration, were of opinion thata sum of £1,000 
was required for the purpose of the congress, 
and they proposed to raise it by the annual 
subscriptions of members of the association, | 
by the contribution of associates, and by a 
donation fund. 

The report having been adopted, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed local hon. 
secretaries of the various sections :—Painting, 
W. Wardlaw Laing ; sculpture, Charles Sharp ; 
architecture, C. W. Blease; applied art, H. B. 
Bare ; art, history, and museums, Chas. Dyal ; 
national and municipal encouragement of art, 
P, H, Rathbone. 
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On Saturday, the Rev. Canon Toole laid the — 

memorial-stone of a day industrial school in con- 


IN 


nection with the Manchester Sshool Board. The. 


school, which is being erected in Mill-street, © 


Ancoats, will have accommodation for 400 scholars, ~ 


The ground floor comprises the office and waiting- — 


room, the dining-hall, with store-room, kitchen, ~ 


plunge-baths, and lavatories. The schoolrooms | 
apd classrooms are on the first floor. 


the building will be £6,500. 


Robert Neill and Sons, of Strangeways, in the - 
game City. 


The cost of — 
The architect is Mr. | 
J. Lowe, of Manchester, and the builders Messrs. 


The completion of the Jubilee Clock-tower at | 
Newport, Isle of Wight, has been celebrated by a — 


has been carried out from plans by Mr. R, Braxton 
Peeress, and is in harmony with the adjoining ~ 


dinner given to the contractor’s men. The son 


town-hall, which was designed by Nash. 
builder was Mr. T. Jenkins. g 
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MASONRY. AND STONE-CUTTING.* 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY, 
FOURTEENTH LESSON. 
THE RETURN ANGLE OF A CLOISTER. 

We now consider two vaulted passages, 
which (Fig. 81) form a return angle 
such as occurs at the angle of a cloister. One 
of the passages is narrower than the other, and 
is of semicircular section, A’ Z’ B’; the square 
section of the other passage is the ellipse 
A" Z" B", the axis O" Z of which is equal to 
radius O’ Z’ of the first vault. The groin 
formed by the intersection of the vaults lies in 
a vertical plane, and it is projected in plan on 
the line C E. We draw the section of the first 
vault as any ordinary arch, We remind the 
reader that the radius of the extrados = thick- 
ness of the vault at the crown + 2 of the 
diameter A’ B’ of the arch. The bed-joints of 
that vault pass through the centre line of the 
vault, On the wider vault of elliptical section 
the joint lines will be at the same level as on 
the (smaller vault ; this determines M”, 
N", &c., on the square section, The sur- 
face of the joint will be a plane normal 
to the soffit of the vault, that is perpendicular 
to the plane tangent to the soffit along the 
joint-line. The joints M’ Q’, N” P” will be per- 
pendicular to the tangent to the ellipse in the 
points M’ and N”. These tangents can easily 
be found by means of the tangents in M’ and 
N’ of the semi-circular vault ; for as the inter- 
section of the vaults lies in a plane, the 
tangents to that intersection must lie in that 
plane. On the other hand, we know that a 
tangent to the,intersection of two surfaces is 
the intersection of the planes tangent to those 
surfaces. The line T’T is the trace of the 
plane tangent to the first vault along the joint- 
line M’M. T is therefore the trace of the 
tangent to the groin in the point M. The 
trace of the plane tangent to the second vault 
along the joint-line M M” naturally passes 
through the point T, the trace is therefore the 
line TT’, Joining T’ and M”, we get the 
tangent T’M",to which M”’Q” has to be at 
right angles. When two ellipses have an 
equal axis, as is the case here, 0" Z" = O’Z’, the 
tangents, to point at the same level, cut that 
axis at the same level. For the tangent to the 
eae N" we need only take S’ Z” = SZ and join 
Now, the bed-joints of the second vault will 
be planes drawn through the joint lines, such 
as M M'’and the normals, such as M’Q", As 
the stones which form the groin have to take 
jn a piece of each vault, it is desirable that the 
joint lines of the extrados should be on the 
same level in each vault. This determines the 
points Q”, P’, kc, which form the outline of 
the extrados of the second vault. Now, the 
two joint lines on the extrados at the level of 
Q’ and Q’ meet on plan in the point Q, and, 
therefore, M Q is the projection of the intersec- 
tion of the bed joints of both vaults at that 
level, Ifthe points Q PO pg be connected by 
a continuous curve, it will be the projection of 

the intersection of the two extrados surfaces. 
The extrados of the second vault might be 
calculated so that its intersection with the 
extrados of the first vault be a curve ina vertical 
plane rrojected in CE. Todo this the generator 
Q’ of the extrados of the first vault would have 
to be stopped in the point R on the line © E, 
then through this point we produce the hori- 
zontal line RR’, which will bea generator of 
the extrados of the elliptical arch; its eleva- 
tion R’ is a point of the section of the extrados, 
which in this case will be an ellipse shown by 
dotted line. The joint M” Q” would have, in 
that case, to be prolonged to 1’, Take I’ on 
joint M’ Q’ of first vault at the same level as r, 
and we shall find I the point on the plan where 
the bed joint of the first vault meets joint line 
on the extrados of the second vault. We see 
thereby that the joint line on the extrados of 
the first vault will have to ascend the extrados 
of the second vault from the point R tol, so as 
to get to the joint line of the second extrados. 
R1 is a portion of the ellipse produced by the 
section of the elliptical extrados by the plane 
of the bed joint M’Q’. On this extrados the 
joint line of the stone would, therefore, form 
the broken line WIR. This second mode of 
delineating the extrados is, therefore, rather 
more complicated than our former arrange- 


* All rights reserved, 
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ment, but it presents the advantage of thicken- 
ing the larger vault in its lower part, and should 
always be adopted when there is a great differ- 
ence in the span of the two vaults. 

To continue our first construction, we draw 
the vertical joints, which are simply vertical 
planes, projected in LG K Hand YVX. The 
polygon LQ Y X NHL will then be the plan 
of one of the groin stones. 

Now, if we consider a stone on the opposite 
side of the groin, such as the one of plan 
lgz«enh, we shall observe that the inter- 
section of the vaults forms a valley, as in the 
mitre of coved ceilings; whereas on the stone 
LQ YX HL the intersection forms a project- 
ing groin, as in the case of cross vaults. The 
angle of a cloister offers, therefore, a combina- 
tion of both cases of intersection of vaults. 

Moulds,—By unrolling the soffit of the first 
vault we get (Fig. 82) the mould for the soffit of 
that half of the groin stone. The joint line 
G B H (Fig. 81) becomes the straight line 
G, B, H, (Fig. 82), and the groin M and N 
(Fig. 81) developes into the curve M, a, N, 
(Fig. 82). Then, making G,L, = M’ Q’ and 
H, K, = N’ P’, we can draw easily the quadri- 
laterals G, L, Q, M, and H, K, P, N,, which are 
the moulds of the bed joints of that half of the 
stone. Similar moulds might be drawn for 
that part of the stone which belougs to the 
elliptical vault ; but they are not required for 
working the stone, 

As to the stone # nlhg zon the opposite side 
of the groin, its moulds are given in Fig. 83, 
and the reader will observe that their outline 
coincides exactly with that of the first stone, 
but reversed, the concave lines of the first 
becoming convex in the second. 

Cutting of the Stone with the Help of the 
&quare Only.—Begin by working an operation 
prism (Fig. 84), the base X’ Y’ g’ L’ H’ of which 
is equal to the outline X YQLHN of the 
stone on the plan (Fig. 81), and the height of 
which is equal to the difference of level be- 
tween M’ and P’ on the section of the first 
vault. Then, on the one end the outline 
M’ N’ P’ Q' of the head of the groin stone will 
be delineated. (In Fig. 84 the groin stone is 
turned upside down, with its further end 
towards us, so as to show its soffit.) On the 
other end the head M" N” P” Q” of the stone 
will be delineated. Then all the horizontal 
arrises M’ MM, MM" MM, O.Q, Q” Q, PP, Pep. 
N’ N, N’N, will be delineated on the faces of 
the operation prism, 

Guided by these lines, the soffit, starting 
from the head curve M’ N’, can be worked either 
by means of a templet cut to the curve of the 
arch, and made to rest on the lines M’ M and 
N’N, or by repeating the head curve M’ N’ on 
the opposite face of the prism and working the 
stone with a straight-edge. Then the mould 
G, M, N, d, (Fig. 82) of the soffit of the semi- 
circular vault will be squeezed in, and the 
groin line M N (Fig. 84) will be delineated. It 
is evident that the soffit of the second vault 
can now be cut with the help of a straight-edge 
guided by the head curve M” N" and the groin 
curve MN. In drawing the soffit mould, 
several points, such as a, should be marked to 
guide the straight-edge, 

The upper bed N’P’P is, in Fig. 84, placed 
below on account of the stone being turned 
upside-down. It is a plane easy to work by 
means of the arrisses already delineated. The 
bed mould can then be placed on that plane, 
and its extremity NP marked, which gives us 
all the lines required for working the return of 
the bed in N" P”, As for the lower beds, M’ M 
QQ and M'MQQ", they comprise a valley. 
The first bed will have to be worked progres- 
sively from the edges M’M and Q’Q vntil the 
bed mould can be placed thereon, taking care 
to keep the line MQ quite clear; then the 
other bed will be easily worked. 

The extrados surfaces can be worked with 
the help of a templet and an extrados mould ; 
but often the back of the stone is not worked 
at all, and the groin stone is simply finished by 
the horizontal plane of the operation prism. 

The above method of working the groin stone 
is very accurate ; but as it implies a waste of 
labour in working many operation: planes, 
master masons prefer the next method, where 
the work is done with the help of bevels. 

Method of Working the Stone with Bevels.— 
In this method the soffits of the stone are first 
replaced by two operation planes which con- 
nect the arrisses MG and NH, MV and NX 
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(Fig. 81). If these planes be prolonged, the. 
one would have the vertical trace M’N’, the 
other M" N” on the planes of the cross sections, 
The intersection of these two soffit planes is a 
straight line projected in plan on MN;; this 
line is the chord of the ellipse profile of the 
groin. To get the bevel required for working 
this stone, the solid angle comprised between 
the two operation planes must be measured, 
To do this we turn down the groin round the 
line CE (that is exactly equivalent to making 
an elevation of the groin, taking the line OF 
as ground-line), and we get the chord p'v’, and 
the horizontal joint lines projected on hori. 
zontal lines as 1’ &’, Now, if we take through 
a point ¢’ on the chord a plane at right angles | 
with the chord, it will cut the joint lines in 
points projected on the groin elevation in D, 
and on planin Dando. The lines connecting 
the point @ with the points D and 6 measure 
the solid angle comprised between the soffit 
operation planes. When we turn up the plane 
with which we cut the solid angle, the point 
¢’ comes to ¢". That plane is then horizontal, 
and we get the solid angle in its real size in 
D¢,6. In this operation the line which con: 
nects the points D6 is the hinge round which 
the plane is made to turn. 

Now, having chosen a block of stone dotted 
on elevation, we work one of its sides to a 
plane, and mark thereon the outline of the 
soffit operation plane containing MM’, NN’ 
(Fig. 85), a quadrilateral easily drawn. Then, 
guided by the line MN, the operation plane of 
the soffit of the other vault will be produced, 
To work it, a bevel (Fig. 85) giving the solid 
angle between the operation planes is used, 
The length of the lines NN’, MM" being 
measured off from the plan, the end joint 
M’N" P"Q’ is worked square to the soffit 
operation plane, and the same is done for the 
other end joint M’ N’ P’Q’; then the section of 
the vaults are placed on the respective head- 
joints, and the beds and soffits can be worked 
as described before. In this method, the only 
labour wasted on operation planes is that for 
the soffits, all other worked surfaces remain, 

The groin stones on the valley side, such as 
exnhlgz can be easily worked by the first 
method, but some care will be requisite to stop 
the soffits neatly at the groin line, 

The Key-Stone of the return angle (Fig, 81) 
is worked like the other groin stones. In the 
key-stone of a crossing (Fig. 76) the soffit be- 
longing to the semicircular arch is first worked 
right through its length. Then with a templet 
giving the elliptical profile of the groin, the 
two groin lines can be marked, and the soffit of 
the other vault can be worked therefrom, The 
key-stone of a rectangular dome is rather diffi- 
cult to work on account of its soffit presenting 
four valleys. With templets giving the profile 
of the groins, chisel-chases must be worked — 
down on the diagonals of the key-stone. These 
will then serve as guiding lines for working 
the cylindrical surface of the soffit between 
them. The most practical way of sinking 
curved chisel-chases is to sink several holes 
along the line of the depth requisite to reach 
the curve, then connect these holes together by 


removing the stone between them, 


(To be continued.) 
= ¢—______ 


On Saturday the foundation-stone of a new 
school and parish rooms, to be erected in connet- 
tion with Burley Church, Leeds, was laid by Mr. 
W. L. Jackson, M.P. The building, the plans for 
which were prepared by Messrs. Smith and 
Tweedale, of Leeds, will be faced with Horsforth 
stone and lined with 15in. brickwork. The schodl- 
room will be 63ft. by 33ft. 6in., and there will 
also be three classrooms, each 28ft. by 19ft. | 
One of these classrooms, situated at one end of the — 
large schoolroom, will be raised 2ft. 6in, above the | 
general floor level, and will serve as a platform 10 | 
the case of the schoolroom being used for public — 
meetings, the two rooms being divided by revolving 
shutters when not so used. ‘The total cost of the i 
builaing and land will be about £3,000. The | 
whole of the works have been let to Mr. Thomas — 
Hannam, builder, Woodhouse, Leeds. 


New Congregational schools and a lecture-hall | i 
are about to be built on the Vine Court Hstate at 
Sevenoaks. The builder is Mr. W. Wiltshire, of 
that town, whose tender has been accepted at 
£1,555. 

The Hon. Jotn Collier has been selected to 
paint a presentation portrait of the present Lord 
Mayor. : 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Building Intelligence.| 


BAnGcor, BrELrast.—A new Presbyterian 
church was opened at Bangor on Sunday last. 
It is built of Yorkshire stone throughout, with 
cutstone dressings from the Glebe Quarries, 
County Down, in the Harly Perpendicular style. 
The building consists of nave, with double 
arcaded transept on either side, lofty arched 
choir platform, vestry, cloak-rooms, &, From 
600 to 700 people will be seated in the church. 
The upper stages of the tower are incomplete 
for the present. Its ground story forms one of 
the two porches, Internally the woodwork 
fittings generally are of pitch pine, having 
open bench seats for the congregation and 
choir stalls on platform, on one side of which 
is placed a oak carved pulpit. The roof is 
arranged in panels for future decoration. Hach 
window has an illuminated design introduced 
into the central panel of the leadwork. 
Amongst the subjects selected are the burning 
bush and the dove; others have fruit and 
flowers. The glass is the work of the London 
and Glasgow Stained Glass Company. The 
general contractors were Messrs. H. Laverty 
and Son, Mr, Close, Belfast, is the architect. 


Lonpon.—The Suffragan Bishop of Marl- 
borough consecrated the new Church of St. 
Philip in Buckingham Palace-road, on Thurs- 
day. The building consists of nave and chan- 
cel 120ft. long by 27ft. wide, and north and 
south aisles 13ft. wide; north and south tran- 
septs, morning chapel, and large vestries, with 
organ-chamber over, The accommodation is 
by chairs for 850 people, and the total cost will 
be about £8,000. The walls are faced outside 
with Gainsborough pressed-bricks, inside they 
are plastered, and have Bath-stone dressings ; 
the core of the walls is cement concrete, bonded 
with hoop iron. The roofs are of pitch-pine 
covered with tiles, and the fiéche, which rises 
to a height of 100ft., is covered with copper, 
by Messrs. Ewart and Son, of 346, Euston-road, 
N.W. The floors are laid with patent wood- 
block flooring, The heating is Grundy’s hot- 
air system, Messrs, Macey and Sons, of the 
Strand, were the general contractors. Messrs. 
Demaine and Brierley, of York, are the archi- 
tects, and Mr, T, W. Creed, the clerk of works, 


ee 
COMPETITIONS. 


CLAPHAM PUBLIC LiBRARY.—In this com- 
petition the commissioners, acting on the report 
of the assessors, Messrs. Neighbour and All- 
croft, have adopted the design under motto 
“Light,” by Mr. E. Blakeway I’Anson, 7A, Law- 
rence Pountney-hill, E.C., and voted an “ honor- 
arium” of ten guineas to the author of the 
alternative designs, ‘““Spes A.” and “ Spes B.,” 
Mr. John J. Jones, of Lydon-road, Clapham. 
Mr, Jones has since returned the cheque to the 
commissioners on the ground that, as the 
assessors reported that “Light” would exceed 
the stipulated outlay (£3,500) by £400, and 
that his designs were the only ones that came 
within the limit of cost, the sum of ten guineas 
was a “totally inadequate remuneration” for 
his services. The secretary to the commis- 
sioners replied, declining to enter into a con- 
troversy, and asking if he should return the 
cheque. In response, Mr. Jones expressed his 
surprise that such a question should be asked, 
and again emphatically declined to receive such 
an “honorarium.” We reviewed the six designs 
submitted in our issue of the 8th June, p. 795; 
last vol. 


ROTHESAY.—The Kirk-Session of the parish 
having offered three premiums for desigus for 
the new church they propose erecting at 
Craigmore, the committee selected three designs, 
which were sent to a referee, who has given his 
award to the design marked “Clyde,” Mr, D. A, 
Crombie, St. Andrew-syuare, Edinburgh, who 
has therefore been appointed architect. Mr. 
J. Bennie Wilson, Glasgow, and Mr. W. F. 
Gibbon, Glasgow, were awarded second and 
third premiums, The selected design is Gothic 
in style, with a tower rising 80ft. high. Acom- 
modation will be provided for 633 sittings, and 
the cost,is expected to be £3,433, 

/ Oo» _ 
The annual meeting of the Kent Archeological 


Society was held at Hythe and its vicinity on 
Wednesday and Thursday, 


Guginecring Sotes, 


PRESTON. — THE RIBBLE SCHEME.—The 
Corporation of Preston have come to an 
arrangement with Mr, T. W. Walker, the con- 
tractor of the Preston dock works, for the sus- 
pension of operations for twelve months, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
The agreement for the suspension specifies that 
the men should cease work on the 28th (last 
Saturday); that there shall be paid about 
£34,500 to Mr. Walker as retention money ; 
that there shall also be paid £5,000 for the 
maintenance of the works by pumping and by 
protecting the stonework from the effects of 
frost. Mr. Walker will not be responsible for 
the silting up of the new diversion. The new 
quay on the face of the diversion will be used 
as early as possible for the coasting traffic there 
is at present, The old quay is gradually silt- 
ing up. As to the sewage scheme, by which. 
the sewage of Preston is to be pumped up to 
the Freckleton farm of the Corporation, an 
application will at once be made to the Local 
Government Board for borrowing powers. This 
will cost about £100,000. 


——— —_ & -e 


ARCH ZZOLOGICAL, 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY.—The portion of the 
ruins of Kirkstall Abbey which the visitor 
sees near the entrance gate, to the right hand, 
is supposed to have been the corn mill, a 
supposition lately confirmed by the discovery 
of the conduit which led the water from the 
mill to the river. Where the Cistercian monks 
obtained the water to turn the mill does not 
appear at present ; but last year the custodian 
of the ruins unearthed the waste water conduit 
to the north-west of the main building, taking 
two directions, one towards the river, and the 
other towards the bottom of the cloisters, The 
large blocks of stone which held the sluice 
doors by which the water could be turned in 
either direction, with the grooves in which the 
doors fitted, are there in position just as perfect 
as on the day they were laid. The supposition 
is that, when required, the water was turned 
in the direction of the Abbey for sanitary 
purposes, thus washing away the refuse into 
the adjoining river, 

OE 2? ——_— 


CHIPS. 


A public inquiry was recently held at Bishop’s 
Stortford by Major-General C. Phipps Carey, one 
of the inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
into an application made by the local board to 
borrow a sum of £1,000 for the erection of new 
stabling, &c., for the board’s horses. Mr. R.S, 
Scott, the surveyor to the board, attended, and 
explained the plans which he had prepared. 


On Saturday afternoon the Marquis of Hertford 
laid the fouadation stone of a new wing which is 
to be added to the Orthopedic and Spinal Hos- 
pital, Newhall-street, Birmingham. ‘The altera- 
tions and additions to be carried out will result in 
an expenditure of £800. Messrs. Sapcote, of 
Camden-street, Birmingham, are the builders. 


Mr. F. Madox Brown has made considerable 
progress with the picture intended to be the tenth 
of those decorating the Town Hall of Manchester. 
The design represents John Kay, inventor of the 
fly shuttle, escaping from the fury of the mob 
when they broke into his house at Bury, Lanca- 
shire. 


Tne members of the Hampshire Field Club held 
a meeting at Ventnor and Bonchurch on Wednes- 
day week, when papers were read by Messrs. Nor- 
man, Colenutt, and IT. W. Shore. 


Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has recently supplied his patent Manchester warm- 
air stoves to warm the day-rooms of Ballinasloe 
Lunatic Asylum, Mr. J. F. Kempster being the 
architect. 


The Dowager Empress Victoria has singled out 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Innichen, in 
the Tyrol, as the model of the mausoleum to be 
built over the tomb of the late Emperor Frederick. 
At the wish of the Empress, Baron Friedrich von 
Schmidt, the well-known Vienna architect, is 
making plans of the church. 


Mr, Hutchinson, R.S.A., has just finished in the 
clay a portrait bust of the Queen for the Victoria 
Art Gallery, Dundee. Mr. Hutchinson has also 
been commissioned to execute a bust of the late 
Prince Consort for the same gallery, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 02 
All communications should pe | 


our correspondents. 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents,] 
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It is particularly requested that all drawings and alj | 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 


should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING | 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 


staff by name. 
caused. 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Kditor will nog 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contriby- 
tions, 


Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 


J. PASSMORE HDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


All Drawings and other communications aro | 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to | 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 


United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s, 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 


Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise. — 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisementg 


is ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting ag 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 


| 


ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first ling 


counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d, for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 28. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS, 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m, on Thursday. Front page 


advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements — 


must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI, 
XLIV., XLV., XLVI, XLVIL., XLVIIL, XLIX., L., LI, 
LIL, and LIII. may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; 
all the other bound volumes are out of print. Most of the 
back numbers of former volumes are, however, to be 
had singly. Subscribers réquiring any back numbers 
to complete volume just ended should order at once, ag 
many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s, each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 

RECEIVED.—C. C. and Co.—F, I. G.—W. H. H.—W.G. 
and Son.— J. G.—J. W. and R.—W. H. R. and Co.— W.P. 
—W. I. and Son.—C, B.—C. N. and Co.—J. 0. B.— 
W. W. and Son. 


J. R. (We shall only be too pleased to publish in full any 


good design sent us, with detailed drawings, estimates, — 
&c., just as we are doing with those Mr, Lovegrove has — 


already given.) 


Correspondence, 


———+ $4 


REGISTRATION AND DISHONEST 
ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS, 


S1zr,—I am glad to see, according to your 
report last week, the Society of Architects has 
passed a rule giving the Council power to deal 
with members proved guilty of unprofessional 
conduct: Not—to its credit be it spoken —that 
the Society needs it so far. Its only member 
concerned in the recent shameful revelations 
at the Board of Works—Mr. Walter Emden— 
appeared in a most creditable and very different 
capacity from that of some other architects 
implicated. I wonder if the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is busy 
framing a new rule for the benefit of some of 
its own members, whose irregularities have 
reflected such lustre on the body to which they 
belong, that it isso long taking action? When 
the Registration Bill comes before Parliament 
next, Mr. Emden and its other promoters may 
not unreasonably point out what, of course, 
we all knew long ago—that no professional 
body has ever yet had either the inclination or 
power to deal with such scandals as are now 
revealed, and that only a General Council of 
Architecture can be trusted to root out the 
black sheep of the profession. The black 
sheep know this well enough—hence their 
hearty and very natural opposition to registra- 
tion.—I am, &ce., A REGISTRATIONIST, 


Ave 3, 1888. 


STRAINS, 


S1r,—The two communications on “ Strains ” 
which have appeared in your columns have 
contained serious errors. 

In the last half of the second communication 
Mr, Middleton professes to expound a new 
theory of shearing stress, which he naively 
remarks has apparently been overlooked by other 
teachers, 

He attempts to prove that the shear at the 


centre of a uniformly loaded beam is z sand 


not nil, by calmly altering the conditions to 
that of a beam loaded at two points, Why he 
should not have selected the simpler case of a 
beam with one load at the centre to base his 
argument on is not clear, except that it might 
have led him into a difficulty unsolvable by his 
new theory. Unfortunately, the conditions 
selected to replace the actual conditions do not 
support his new theory, the shearing stress 
between two equal loads equidistant from the 


centre being mil and not us 


Mr. Middleton’s scissors simile would have 
been a very good one had he properly applied 


-it. Each blade of the scissors represents the 


vertical resultant of all the forces acting on 
its side of the section under consideration,—I 
am, &c., 


July 31, H. C. Seppon, 


PRIVATE TURKISH BATHS. 


Str,—In the able articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the BUILDING 
News on the Turkish Bath the writer has con- 
fined himself chiefly to description of construc- 
tion and ornamenting of large public baths, 
The Turkish bath has taken deep root in this 
country, and is a valuable institution. It is 
extensively used by all classes of the com- 
munity—by peers and artisans—for sanitary 
as well as for remedial purposes. Every town 
of any pretension must now have its Turkish 
bath ; many large towns have several, and the 
large, first-class hotels now find it necessary to 
have a Turkish bath annexed to their estab- 
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lishment, contributing so materially as it does 
to their success. 

Private Turkish baths are greatly on the in- 
crease. Formerly, on account of the great 
expense of construction, a luxury like the 
Turkish bath could only be indulged in by the 
wealthy ; but now a neat and efficient bath 
can be put up at a very moderate cost, and 
there is no difficulty whatever in heating such 
a bath with the same heating apparatus which 
warms the house. The hot air can be readily 
directed to the bath or to the house, as it may 
be required. 

When a new house is in course of erection 
the hot-room may be arranged so as to adjoin 
the ordinary bath-room on the same floor as the 
bed-rooms, On reference to the subjoined plan 
the economy of such an arrangement must at 
once be clear to everyone, 

In warming a house already erected we 
frequently make a small hot-room in the base- 
ment alongside the brickwork inclosing the 
heating apparatus, This room is invaluable to 
a family, as the valves can be closed, and the 
heat can be shut off from the rooms above and 
turned into this room. The necessary high 
temperature also can be raised in a short time 
to produce a copious perspiration. By this 
means a severe cold or chill may be con- 
veniently and readily thrown off, and perhaps 
a serious illness avoided.—We are, &c., 

J. CONSTANTINE AND SON, 

Convoluted Stove Works, 23, Oxford-street, 

Manchester, 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, BRIDGEWATER. 


Srz,—In your issue of the 20th inst., I observe 
that you have stated that the name of architect for 
the restoration or the above church is Mr. Gedding. 
Allow me to say that it is—Yours, &c., 

JOHN D. SEDDING. 

447, Oxford-street, W., July 26. 


SOLICITORS’ LIBRARY AT EDINBURGH. 


Str,—In your issue of the 20th, among “ Notes 
from Edinburgh,” you state with regard to the new 
library to be erected for the solicitors, “that the 
assessors, Messrs. John Burnet and Son, of Glasgow, 
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selected the design by Mr, J. B. Dunn, of George- 
street, Edinburgh.” 

As I did not select Mr. J. B. Dunn’s, you will 
perhaps be good enough to correct this statement 
in your next issue.—I am, &c., 

JOHN JAS, BURNET. 

167, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, July 27. 


Intercommurnication, 


—+4+4+— 
QUESTIONS. 


[9695.]—Shingled Spires.—I should like to know of 
any old spires covered with shingles, how long they have 
lasted, the size generally used, and the wooden construc- 
tion of spire. One or two authenticated examples would 
suffice. Is any preservative solution put on at first ?— 
Q. E. D. 


[9696.]—Acoustics.—Is there any rule to be observed 
in designing a concert-hall to prevent echo or too much 
resonance ?—ARCHITEOT. 


[9697.}—Haddon Hall.—I shall be glad to know if 
any large details have been published of the woodwork. 
Is there any book published describing and illustrating 
this residence ?—H. H. 


[9698.]—_Surveying Instruments.—Which are 
the most necessary for the use of a country practitioner 
in a small way of business? Is a theodolite really 
required 7?—ELLIPSH, t 


[9699.]—Refectory.—I should like to be informed i 
there are any apsidal-ended refectories in England, If so’ 
where ? Also, on what side of the cloistera was it usually 
placed ?—MONACHISM. 


[9700.]—Quality of Woodwork.—According to 
Gwilt’s * Encyclopedia of Architecture,” under the section 
‘ Specification,” it states, in connection with the carpen- 
ter and joiner’s work, that “the oak is to be of English 
growth, and the timber not specified as oak to be of the 
best Dantzic, Riga, or Memel yellow fir. No American, 
Swedisb, or Scotch fir to be used in any part of the build- 
ing.” Is not a good deal of American timber used now 
in buildings, and is the above clause generally applicable 
at the present time, or ought it to be modified, and if the 
latter,in what way? It also states that the timber and 
deals are to be “entirely free from sapwood, shake;, and 
large knots, and all other defects.” Is there such a thing 
for building purposes as wood entirely free, or should the 
clause be understood in carrying out work, to be very or 
fairly free, as in actual practice I find, in taking objec- 
tion to wood, the contractor will reply that the work is 
very free, and it is unreasonable to expect better for 
structiral purposes, as only for cabinet work can the 
material be got entirely free.—FAIRATION. 


[9701.]-Salting in Cement Work-—I have a 
porch of brickwork (whether built in lime mortar or not 
I do not know) covered with Portland cement stucco. It 
has been built ten years ; the undersides of the corniceand 
fans and soffit of entablature continue to be much dis- 
figured with a white frosting similar to that which occurs 
on new brickwork. I have had front face and top surface 
of blocking, the top of weathering of cornice, and the 
back face of entablature inside the porch pxinted four 
oils; still the frosting is reappearing on outside, inside, 
and soffits of entablature and on soffits of cornice. Can 
anyone suggest some wash which will remove and neutral- 
ise this without altering the appearance of the surface of 
the stucco? The painted parts are mostly out of sight 
and finished the colour of the stucco, the object being not 
decoration, but to keep out the wet.—Z, 


[9702.]—Outside Plastering.—I shall be glad to 
have the experience of any reader as to the behaviour of 
Parian or Keene’s cements for outdoor stucco work. Also 
the best material that can be used for outside plastering 
to receive immediate painting —-OLD BUILDER. 


REPLIES. 


[9692.]— Californian Red Wood.—Californian 
red wood is regularly on the London and Liverpool 
markets. It reaches us in planks of mixed lengths, 
breadths, and thicknesses, some of these, owing to the 
giant trees they are cut from, being 5ft.in breadth and 
perfectly sound and clean. The price is somewhat high, 
owing to the enormous distance it has to be brought to 
market. It ranges from, say, 33.61. to 48.64. per cube 
foot, the shippers stating that nothing short of the latter 
price is a paying one on this market. The American red 
wood * W. R.” read about some years ago was no doubt 
the ordinary Quebec red pine, which, as he states, is good 
for timbering, joinery, external or internal,and even for 
piles for water work, This timber can scarcely be told 
from the Baltic red or yellow fir; but it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to the Californian red wood. The Californian 
red wood was brought into great prominence at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Forestry held at Edinburgh in 
1884, The bark of a gigantic tree was there set up, the 
floor being a section of the tree. This bark formed a 
large room, on the walls of which were hung scenes from 
the red-wood forests ; planks of enormous size were exhi- 
bited, the plain and the highly-figured varieties being 
well represented. The Californian Redwood Co., of 406, 
California-street, San Francisco, exhibited a suite of rooms 
fitted up and furnished in this wood, the appearance of 
which, under dull or bright p>lish, was highly pleasing. 
This work was designed by Mr. Scott Marton, and, I 
believe, executed in Edinburgh, where a great number of 
the shares of this company were held. The finest and 
the only work to my knowledge on this particular wood 
was published by this company in California in 1884. It 
is entitled “The Redwoods of California: a Glimpse at 
the Wonderland of the Golden West,” by G. W. Bounce, 
Eureka, California, a copy of which, illustrated by photo- 
graphy, [have before me. If “ W.K.” wishes for further 
information on this subject I caa refer him to an article 
I wrote upon this wood for the pages of the Timber Trades 
Journai. It appeared in the numbers dated Sept. 27 and 
Noy. 8, 1884, the first cargo of this wood, consigned to 
Messrs. Churchill and Sons, of London, being then afloat. 
—W.STEVENSON, The Park, Scarboro’. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
TO CONTRACTORS.—PRIESTLEY AND GURNEY 
Vv. STONE.—(High Court of Appeal, July 30. 
Before the Master of the Rolls (Lord Esher), Lord 
Justice Lindley, and Lord Justice Bowen.)—This 
appeal, heard on Monday, was brought by a firm 
of builders, the plaintiffs in the original action, to 
set aside a decision by Mr. Justice Fitzjames 
Stephen, who sat without a jury, in January last, 
in favour of the defendant, Mr. Frederick Stone, 
A.R.I.B.A., a quantity surveyor, which decision if 
upheld would show that in law a quantity sur- 
veyor igs not responsible to the builder for the 
accuracy of his quantity, and cannot be made liable 
for errors or negligence where fraudulent intent is 
not proved. In this particular case the plaintiffs 
tendered for the erection of a Roman Catholic 
Church at Chiswick; the quantities were prepared 
by Mr. Frederick Stone, the defendant, and were 
obtained at the offices of Mr. Kelly, of London and 
Leeds, the architect for the church, in the usual 
manner, on payment of a fee, the builders tendering 
understanding that whichever firm was successful 
in obtaining the contract should pay the commis- 
sion out of the first instalment due to them on the 
architect’s certificate. The plaintiffs tendered 
with other firms, and their tender was accepted. 
The quantities were soon found to be deficient in 
many particulars, and plaintiffs objected to pay 
defendant the balance of his commission without a 
letter promising to make good the deficiencies they 
alleged to exist in the quantities. The undertaking 
asked for was not given by defendant, and plain- 
tiffs thereupon brought an action to recover 
damages for injury caused by the alleged 
negligence and breach of duty of the defendant as 
quantity surveyor in preparing an inaccurate bill 
of quantities. The defendant put in a counter 
claim for balance of his account. The plaintiffs 
based their claim upon the ground that the defend- 
ant, by preparing the bill of quantities represented 
that the same was correct, and would be sufficient 
for the building of the church according to the 
plans, and that it was the duty of the defendant to 
use ordinary care and skill in the preparation of 
the bill of quantities, knowing that tenders would 
be made upon the faith thereof. The defendant, 
in his statement of defence, denied that he was 
negligent, and said that there was no privity of 
contract between him and the plaintiffs, and that 
he did not owe any duty to the plaintiffs. He also 
denied that there was any inaccuracy in the bill of 
quantities, and alleged that the plans were altered 
after the quantities had been prepared. At the 
trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before Mr. 
Justice Stephen without a jury, the judge directed 
a nonsuit to be entered, and gave judgment for the 
defendant upon the counter-claim. (Nee article in 
the BUILDING NEws for Jan. 27 last, page 135, 
Vol. LIV.) The plaintiffs now appealed. Mr. 
Edwyn Jones as before argued for plaintiffs, urging 
that, owing to the case having been stopped by the 
leained judge, material pvints affecting custom as 
to quantity surveyors’ liability for gross negligence 
were not sufficiently brought ont. The mode in 
which the quantities were prepared before the 
specification was written showed, he urged, that 
many of the items were mere guesswork, and that 
in itself, if proved, would amount, he submitted, to 
gross negligence, Certain necessary features, such 
as the corbelling for stone cornices and works in 
hoop iron, were deliberately omitted from the bill of 
quantitics—it was said by instruction of the archi- 
tects, Plaintiffs tendered in good faith that the 
quantities contained all the work required, whereas, 
owing to defendant’s negligence, it did not. He 
quoted the case of “ Scrivener v, Pask,’ heard be- 
fore Mr. Justice Blackburn and also that of 
“ Heaven v. Pender,” which latter case went to 
show that where one person was so placed with 
regard to ancther that he would occasion injury to 
that person unless he used ordinary care and skill, 
a duty arose to use ordinary care and skill to avoid 
such danger. He also drew attention to the eleventh 
clause of the contract, which provided that there 
should be no remedy as against the building owner 
for any mistakes in the specification or other docu- 
ments. Mr. Spokes, for the defendant, was not 
called upon, the Court being unanimous in dismiss- 
ing the appeal. The Master of the Rolls said that 
the course pursued by counsel was very unfair to 
the judge, for from the notes there appeared no 
Symptoin that the action was abruptly stopped. 
he case of “ Heaven v. Pender” had no more to 
do with the present action than with one of breach 
of promise of marriage. ‘The custom of employing 
a quantity surveyor had been in existence for sixty 
or seventy years, and hitherto no single case had 
been brought by a builder to.fix the responsibility 
on the quantity surveyor fur accuracy, which was 
sufficiently strong to show what the custom was. The 
contract as to taking out the quantities was not made 
between the quantity surveyor and the builder, 
but between the architect and quantity surveyor. 
The architect selected a man to take out the 
quantities, and employed him, and the quantities 
were handed to the architect. The quantity sur- 
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veyor had no control over the way in which the 
bill of quantities might afterwards be used, and 
had no knowledge as to the persons to whom they 
might be submitted. Indeed, it might chance that 
the proposal to build would be abandoned, and 
they would never be used at all. As a fact the 
quantity surveyor did not know that his quantities 
would be used by anybody, and certainly whether 
they would fall into the hands of any particular 
person. They did not, therefore, amount to a 
representation that they were true in fact. They 
were given to the architect, who could check them, 
and no action for false representation apart from 
fraud could be based upon their alleged deficiencies. 
If wrong as against the building owner, the archi- 
tect would be guilty of negligence, and if defi- 
ciencies in the quantities were fraudulently made, 
it was possible that the builders would have cause 
of action, but their case at the trial was not put on 
any such ground of fraudulent or even reckless 
statement. It had been arranged that in this case 
the amount of damage involved by the alleged 
negligence should be left to be determined by the 
official referee after a-decision was given by the 
judge on the liability of defendant, but no evidence 
of reckless misrepresentation as to the quantities 
was given before the judge; there was no repre- 


sentation to the architect, and none at ail 
to the world at large, as represented by 
plaintiffs, for as he had already observed, 


the quantity surveyor was not bound to conclude 
that his bill of quantities would be shown to any 
builder by the architect for whom it was prepared, 
for the architect might alter the proposed work 
before sending out the quantities to the builders. 
For all these reasons such an action as this had 
never been maintained, and hardly ever proposed. 
This was an attempt to manufacture a new case, 
in which out of a hundred actions not one would 
stand, and it was one which the Court would not 
sanction.—Lord Justice Lindley concurred, holding 
that the decision of Mr. Justice Stephen ought to 
stand. There was no priority of contract between 
the quantity surveyor and the builders, and the 
alleged custom relied on by plaintiffs was not 
proved, and even if such a custom had been proved, 
it would probably have been held by the Court to 
be unreasonable and bad, in accordance with 
the decision in “ Bradburn v, Foley.” It had been 
sought to be shown that the defendant in this case, 
Stone, made a negligent representation to the 
plaintiffs whereby they suffered damage, and that 
they were thereby entitled to take action; but they 
must look at the facts. The real truth was that 
the defendant was employed by the architect, 
probably as agent for a building owner, and was 
neither employed by, nor the agent of, the builder ; 
he took his instructions from the architect and 
returned the quantities to him. There was no 
representation to the plaintiffs, and no evidence of 
merit of reasonable use. In his opinion the 
appeal cught to be dismissed with costs.—Lord 
Justice Bowen also concurred. The present action 
was without precedent. To the claim of the 
plaintiffs there were two fatal objections. There 
was no privity of contract between the plaintiffs 
and the defendant, and therefore no relation 
between the parties, and the defendant owed no 
duty to plaintiffs under the circumstances, as such 
duty could only arise from privity. It had been 
argued that the appeal would be supported on 
the ground that the defendant made a misstatement 
to the architect, knowing that it would be passed 
on to other persons, and that he was therefore liable 
for any damage they might sustain, as in “ Peake v. 
Derry” ; but in considering that case as an authority, 
it was most important to consider the meaning of 
the word “statement.” It here implied a man’s 
belief or opinion. Ifa man made such astatement, 
he either believed it or he did not: in the former 
case the statement was true—if he did not believe 
it the statement was fraudulent. ‘The decision in 
“Peake v. Derry” would not therefore apply to 
such a case as this. A quantity surveyor was, as a 
matter of course, bound to take reasonable care in 
taking out quantities. But he made no representa- 
tion that he had taken such care. He only re- 
presented that those were his quantities, therefore 
no amount of mere negligence on his part, assuming 
that it was not suffisiently gross to raise a question 
of fraud, could render him liable to the plaintiffs. 
Even assuming that a representation so reckless as 
to be fraudulent would render the quantity surveyor 
liable to the builder, no such evidence was given at 
the trial of this case. Appeal accordingly dismissed 
with costs to the defendants, Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
decision being upheld. 


RIGHT TO LATERAL SUPPORT.—CROZIER 
AND Co. vy. ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, AND 
MARTIN.—This case was heard at the County 
Assizes, Belfast, on Monday and Tuesday in last 
week, before Mr. Justice Holmes. It was an action 
in which the plaintiffs, Messrs. Crozier and Op., 
claimed from the defendants, Messrs. Robinson 
and Cleaver, and Messrs. H..and J. Martin, 
builders and contractors, £7,000 damages for 
trespass to the house and premises of the plaintiffs, 
situate in Donegall-place, Belfast, and for un- 
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lawfully depriving the plaintiffs in the said house 
and premises of the support to which they were 
entitled from the soil and premises of the defend. 
ants, and negligently digging, excavating, and 
driving piles close to the plaintiffs’ said house and 
premises, whereby the same were deprived of 
support and greatly damaged. The plaintiff, James 
MclLees, sole member of the firm of Crozier and 
Co., gave evidence as to the damage sustained 
through the rebuilding next door of Messrs, 
Cleaver’s premises, and Mr. W. J. Fennell, archi- 
tect, supported his testimony, and deposed that it. 
would cost £1,558 to put plaintiffs’ house into as 
good a state as before the new buildings were 
commenced. Mr. Chas. Cheevers, civil engineer, 
corroborated, as did Mr. Robert Watt, C.H., Mr, 
Walter Doolan, architect, and Messrs. Fitzpatrick, 
Corry, Laird, and John Smith, builders, of Belfast, 
For the defence it was contended that all reason- 
able care was taken, and that plaintiff's walls were 
old and shaky. John Martin, one of the defendants 
in this action, and a builder and contractor, gaye 
evidence in support of this contention, but in the 
result the jury found for the plaintiffs, £750 
damages. His lordship gave judgment accordingly, 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


A GARDEN AT THE LAW CouRtTS.—Lord 
Henniker, in reply to Lord Meath on Monday, stated 
that a sum had been placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Works for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of laying out as a public garden the open 
space adjoining the Law Courts, and that the work 
would be proceeded with forthwith. The site 
would within a certain time be probably wanted 
for an extension of the Law Courts. The First 
Commissioner of Works had allowed the ground to. 
be put in order temporarily, reserving the power 
to take away the whole or any part of the ground 
at avy time when required for public purposes, 
The plan to be adopted in laying out the ground 
was the design originally made by the late Mr, 
G. HE. Street. 


Or 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CREDITON.—Mr. Smith, C.H., Local Govern-. 
ment Board Inspector, resumed on Friday an 
inquiry as to the water supply of Crediton, and to 
consider the application made to borrow the sum. 
of £10,000 to carry it out. Mr. H. Oke Smith, 
accompanied by Mr. Appleton, C.H., attended to 
support the Walson scheme, which has received the 
approval of the Commissioners, whilst Mr, Sparks, 
with Mr. Martin, C.H., was present to advocate the 
claims of the Four Mills scheme. LHvidence in 
support of the Walson scheme was given by Mr, 
Moon, surveyor; Mr. W. Lane, of Grattons; and 
Mr. Richard Sanders, of Hxeter, retired engineer ; 
and also by Mr. Appleton. Mr. Martin, C.H., then 
produced plans and specifications, with estimated 
cost of the Four Mills scheme, and evidence was’ 
given in its favour. 


ei  ——_—_— 


CHIPS. 


At Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works the General Purposes Committee re- 
ported that the committee had authorised the 
architect, as a temporary measure, to call in the 


_assistance of any one of the following advisers in 


cases of valuation in which it may be necessary :— 
Mr. R. Vigers, Mr. Christopher Oakley, Mr, A. 
Garrard, Mr. S. Walker, and Mr. J. W. Penfold. 
On the motion of Mr. Selway, the Board added, 
“ And others whose names may from time to time 
be reported to the Board,” 


The parish church of Somerton, near Banbury, 
is about to be restored, from the designs of Mr, J. 
D. Sedding. 


The whole of the lightning-conductor system at. 
the Whittingham County Asylum, Preston, 18 
being extended, and new earth-plates inserted to: 
insure a more perfect termination ; also twenty 
new lightning conductors are being erected for the 
further protection of this extensive establishment. 
The registered system of Mr. Jos. Blackburn, of 
Nottingham, has been adopted, and the work 18. 
now being carried out by that firm, 


A large Cambridge quarter clock, showing the 
time on four external illuminated dials, 6ft. Gin. 
each in diameter, with over 2} tons of bell metal, 
has just been erected at the new premises of 
Messrs. Beecham and Son, St. Helen’s, Lanes, by. 
Wm. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Guildford-street, Leeds, who are now erecting 4 
new illuminated striking clock at Birkdale Town! 
Hall, Lanes, and just completed a public clock at 
Middleton-on-the- Wold Church, near Hull, which 
is situated on the new railway to Bridlington, 
where there will be a station. The above firm oe 
also making new chimes for the parish church at 
Leeds. 


| 
| 
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, By the sudden death of Mr. Frank Holl, 
|R.A,, at the early age of 43 years, on Tuesday 
last, the greatest portrait painter of the day 
His portraits, full of mascu- 
line character and expression, have been a note- 
worthy feature of the last eight or nine 
Academy Exhibitions, and have included many 
of the most eminent of his contemporaries. 
The son of the engraver, Francis Holl, A.R.A., 
who died in 1884, Frank Holl entered the 
Academy schools at the age of fifteen, and 
gained a silver medal two years later, and the 
gold medal and a scholarship in the following 
Five years afterwards he won the 
two years’ travelling studentship, and devoted 
‘himself to genre pictures of a pathetic and 
sombre type, the first to be hung at the 
, Academy being entitled ‘“‘The Lord giveth and 
, the Lord taketh away.” In 1878 he was elected 
‘an Associate Academician,and soon afterwards, 
inspired by the success of his portrait of Samuel 
Cousins, the engraver, he decided to devote him- 
In 1883 he was elected an 
Academician, and since then has frequently, as 
this year, contributed his full quota of eight 
‘ portraits to the exhibition. The best of this year 
‘is undoubtedly that of Earl Spencer, No. 221, 
‘that of Sir William Jenner, No. 228, which 
hangs near by, being a good second, In 1885 Mr. 
, Holl painted for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects a portrait of the late Sir Horace 
, Jones, the retiring president. His last ete 
ry 
Holl’s house, the Three Gables, Hampstead, 
‘where he died, was the subject of a double-page 
\illustration, from Mr, Norman Shaw’s drawing, 
in the BUILDING News for Sept. 8, 1882, being 


has passed away. 


' year, 1863. 


self to portraiture. 


.a@ portrait of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 


‘No, 19 of our Artists’ Homes series. 


ON the 28th ult.a marriage was celebrated 
at St. Saviour’s Church, Warwick-road, between 
Mr, Edgar Farman, hon. sec. to the Society of 
Architects, and Miss Adelaide Hammond, eldest 
daughter of Mr. G. W. Hammond, R.A.M. 
who sent 
presents were Princess Colonna, the Countess 
de Labaume, the Countess Telfner, Mrs. Mackay, 
/Mrs, Hungerford, Rev. S. Farman, M.A., and 
‘Signor Arditi. The architects we noticed in the 
church, among others, were Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Mr. H. Roumieu Gough, 
/F.R1.B.A., Mr, B. Tabberer, F.R.LB.A., Mr. 
A. T. Middleton, 
A.R.LB.A., Mr. T. Richards, M.S.A., &c., &c. 
‘The Registration Act Committee took advant- 
‘age of the occasion to present Mr, Farman with 
a magnificent Louis Quatorze clock in recog- 
waition of his arduous work in connection with 


Amongst the numerous guests 


Smith, P.S.A,, 
‘Romaine Walker, Mr. G. 


che objects of the commitiee, 


Mr. 0. V., Morgan, M.P., writes suggesting 
now unused, empty, 
and in the official receiver’s hands, might well 
be utilised as a technical institute for Batter- 
sea, The building is, in Mr. Morgan’s opinion, 
specially adapted for such an institution. The 
and very little 
‘ up classrooms, 
zymnasiums, Xc. The extensive grounds which 
form part of the property are well adapted to 


that the Albert Palace, 


whole place is in splendid order, 
‘would require to be done to fit 


recreative purposes, and he makes an appeal to 


the Charity Commissioners and to the com- 
‘mittee of the South London Polytechnic In- 
stitutes to see whether they cannot find means 
0 adopt this building as one of the three 


ventres, 

' A MEETING of Masters of Schools of Art was 
ield on Wednesday and (by adjournment) on 
“hursday week, in the Lecture Theatre of the 
south Kensington Museum, to form an associa- 
ton representative of their interests and of 
he interests of art education, About sixty 
-entlemen attended from all parts of the king- 
om, and a society was established to be called 
be Society of Art Masters, Mr. Edw. R. 
aylor, of Birmingham, was appointed chair- 
1an for the ensuing year ; Mr, Alex, Fisher, of 
-righton, vice-chairman; and Mr. Francis 
ord, secretary, Membership is limited to the 
plders of an Art Master's certificate (third 
ade) from the Department of Science and 


|THE Devonshire Association held its 27th 
nual meeting at Exeter on Tuesday and Wed- 
esday in last week. The Dean (Dr. Cowie) 
vesided, and delivered an inaugural address on 
.¢ first day, having as its sabject the progress 


Messrs. Ballantyne and Son, 


of science and literature. 


, 


with Bishop Grandison,’ 
dition of Exeter and its cathedral in 1368, 


the public on Monday. 


by Turner. 


teachers under the Board. 


officials of the school of these duties, 


will now be pursued in the day schools, 


the past year were £7,170,342, and the sub- 
scriptions £182,989, while the gross profits 
amounted to £177,155. The surplus funds 
have been augmented to the extent of 
£377,255, and are now upwards of four mil- 
lions (£4,051,899), nearly two millions 
(€1,830,133) being invested in British Govern- 
ment Indian and Colonial Securities, of which 
nearly one million and a half (£1,466,930) is 
registered in the books of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England, £1,434,800 
of which consists of Consols and other securi- 
ties guaranteed by the British Government, 
being an increase on the year of £35,992. In 
addition to the above there is a balance in the 
hands of the bankers of £341,846. The balance 
profit in excess of liabilities is £222,214. The 
twelfth triennial bonus (amounting to £23,713) 
has been allotted to the shareholders during 
the year. In addition to which, £15,000 have 
been added to the Permanent Guarantee Fund, 
which now stands at £125,000, the whole being 
invested in Consols, The subscriptions and 
deposits withdrawable on demand amount to 
£4,374,469. The surplus funds (which are 
invested in convertible securities) are sufficient 
to pay the depositors 1054 per cent. There 
are 49,763 shareholders and depositors, 


There has been placed in the transept of the new 
parish church at Moffat, N.B., a stained-glass 
window, in memory of the Rev. Alexander 
Johnston (1765-1851). The subject represented is 
Christ’s charge to Peter —“Keed my Sheep” 
(John xxi.) It has been designed by the architect 
of the church, Mr. Starlorth, and carried out by 
Edinburgh. 


On the second day 
an inspection was made of the principal features 
of the city, and numerous papers were read, 
including one on “ Science and Art in Devon- 
shire Villages,” contributed by Mr. J. Phillips, | 
and another by Canon Brownlow on “ Christmas 
a sketch of the con- 


A COLLECTION of excellent specimens of 
works by the older water-colourists, and a 
whole series of the seventy-one mezzotint 
etchings of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” most 
of them first states, have been presented to the 
Art Gallery of Oldham by Mr. Charles E. Lees, 
of Werneth Park, and are now on view, the 
exhibition having been permanently opened to 
The water-colours 
include seven pencil drawings on brown or grey 
paper by Samuel Prout (views in Venice, Milan, 
and Lisieux), two Yorkshire Abbeys by Thomas 
Girtin, two by J. Sells Cotman, of Norwich, and 
examples of De Wint, Copley Fielding, David 
Cox, John Martin, eight pencil sketches by 
Constable, and three early architectural studies 


ARRANGEMENTS have just been completed 
between the Birmingham School Board and the 
Museum and School of Art Committee of the 
Town Council for the supervision by the com- 
mittee of the teaching of drawing in all the 
boys’ departments of the Board Schools within 
the borough, and for the actual instruction in 
art subjects, at the Central Municipal School 
of Artin Margaret-street, by officers of that 
school, of the male pupil and candidate pupil 
In consideration of 
the annual payment by the School Board of 
£300, the Museum and School of Art Com- 
mittee have undertaken the performance by 
The 
head master of the Municipal School of Art 
(Mr. Edward R. Taylor) will also give, at the 
beginning of the coming session, to all the 
masters of the Board Schools, an address, illus- 
trated by diagrams, on the methods of teach- 
ing drawing. Not the least useful outcome of 
the scheme will be that after leaving a day 
school, and on joining classes connected with 
the Municipal School of Art, a boy will have 
already mastered many preliminary difficulties, 
and will also be able to continue his art 
studies in the evenings on the same system as 


THE thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Birkbeck Building Society was held on July 
26th. The report adopted unanimously by the 
meeting states that the receipts during the 
year ending 3lst March last amounted to 
£9,394,559, making a total from the commence- 
ment of the society of upwards of one hundred 
millions (£109,698,081). The deposits during 


CHIPS. 


On Tuesday the Archdeacon of Winchester laid 
the foundation-stone of a new mission building, in 
St. Bartholomew’s parish, Soutisea. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. J. Henry Ball, of 

Southsea, and the building contract has been 

| undertaken by Mr. D. W. Lewis, of the same town, 
The building will accommodate 400 worshippers, 
in addition to the choir, and the chancel can be 
shut off from the body of the hall when the latter 
is required for use for secular purposes, In addition 
a vestry, a classroom, and kitchen are to be pro- 
vided. 


On Saturday memorial stones of new Sunday 
schools for the Wesleyan denomination wor- 
shipping at Gee Cross, Hyde, Lancs, were laid. 
The estimated cost of the building is £1,370; and 
the architect, Mr. G. Gill, of Ashton-under-Lyne. 


A Jubilee memorial fountain was formally 
opened at Dalbeattie, N.B., on Saturday. The 
fountain, which is the work of the Messrs. Newall, 
Dalbeattie, is composed of three kinds of granite 
red Peterhead, and Westerly 


—Dalbeattie, 
It stands 20ft. high on a platform 


(American), 
10ft. by 8ft. 


The corner-stone of Roseash Church, which is 
about to be rebuilt from plans by Messrs. J. P. St. 
Aubyn and Wadling, of the Inner Temple, London, 
was laid with ceremony on behalf of the Mark 
Master Masons of Devon on Monday week. The 
work will include new walls, roof, windows, and 
flooring to nave, which is in an unsafe condition. 
Mr. J. Clotworthy, of Witheridge, is the builder, 

and the estimated outlay is £1,500. 


A new grammar-school, erected at a cost of 
£10,000 from the Frances Ashton’s Fund, was 
opened at Dunstable on Monday by Mr. Mun- 
della, M.P. 


Thesummer meeting of the Institution of Per- 
manent Way Inspectors was held at Bristol on 
Saturday, under the presidency of Mr. A. Ross, of 
Manchester, who delivered an address on “ Internal 
Communication from the Harliest Times to the 
F enone Day.” <A visit was paid to the Severn 

annel. 


The memorial stone of a new school church was 
laid at Lower Penn, Staffs, on Thursday, the 26th 
ult. The building will accommodate 100 persons. 
It will consist of a nave and chancel, with a lock- 
up vestry screened off. The walls will beof stone, 
with Gothic windows filled in with cathedral-tinted 
glass. The builder is Mr. H. Lovatt, and the 
architect is Mr. T. H. Fleeming, whose estimate of 
the cost is about £550. 


Lord Lothian unveiled on Saturday, in the Elder 
Park, Govan, near Glasgow, the statue of John 
Elder, the famous shipbuilder. The monument is 
a gift from Mrs, Hider, and is the work of Mr. 
EK. J. Boehm, R.A. It is in bronze, and over 10ft. 
in height. The cost has been £2,000. 
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Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all 
obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the 
engorged air tubes, and render respiration free, without reducing 
the strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the spiri's ; such 
are the ready means of escaping from suffering when afflisted with 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other chest complaints. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH -SLONE.—The Stone 


rom these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
Lett crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more guitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries, 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
ces and every information given on applicatton to 


THE HAM AILL STONE CO., 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSE1, 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &o. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs.—THADDBUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer,9, Farringden-road, London, EC. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. ~ 
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TENDERS. 
®,.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
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CHESHAM, BUCKS.—For rebuilding The Cock for Messrs. 
Salter and Co., of Rickmansworth. 
Watford, architect :— 


Mr. C. 8. Ayres, of | Hobson’s-place, Hobson’s-court, and Pelham-street, Mile | 


Ava. 3, 1888, 


MILE END.—For the erection of 24 small houses in 


End, New Town, E. Mr. J. Hudson, 80, Leman-s‘ reet, H., | 


the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the Mead, H., Chesham £817 8 0 avahitechee 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. Dove, H. M., Watford... 795 0 0 Loveday, J... ie a £7570 0 0 | 
Bates, J., Chorley Wood 1A & fae) Calnan, M., and Co.. aa 7,391..0_0 } 
BATTERSHA, S.W.—Forc the erection of a school to pro- Darlington, G., Amersham ... 760 0 0 Hearle, J., and Son . “5 a 7,284 0-0 
vide accommodation for 8)0 children and also a pupil Rance Bros., Luton 735 0 0 Wood, F. and F. J. ae ue 7,983 0.0 
teachar’s school on the site in Lavender-hill, for the Brown and Sons, Harefiell . 725 0 0 Roberts, C. Bix ibe 7,026 0 0 
London School Boarl :— Boughton, W. , Chesham TD crite 4) Hammond, J. S., and ‘Son. aig 6,977. 0.0 
Kirk Bros. BY £20,235 0 0 Turner; T., Ltd., Watford 699 0 0 Bentley, 1: ae fe vee 6,976 0 0 
Hart, S. He 19,709 0 0 Outhwaite, J. vend Son ae Fae 6.903. 0°0 
Holloway, H. iB 19,552 0 O DERBY.—For Wesleyan Schools, Greenhill, Derby. Mr. Little, T. 5 be a 6,859 0 0 
Wall, C. a 18.212 0 0 J. Wills, Derby, architect :— Norton, T., and Son .. aie 3 6803 0 0 . 
Jerrard, S.J 17,935 0 0 Wagg an £815 0 0 Catmur, W. ... ass = as 6,680 0 0 
Stimpson and Cd, 17,6809 0 0 Kelkam ... 780 0 0 Wells, H. fof ook cor 6,620 0 0 
Johnson, W.. 17 493 0 O Vernon (accept ed) 7538 0 0 Cocks, J. and i. i vie 6,594. 0 0 
Holloway, J; Lavender-hill* 17,000 0 0 Sparks, J. " 5 2A 6,500 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptince. DUMFRIES.—For supplying patent movab Je partitions Harris and Wardrop rd ee 6,493 0.0 
Cost of school buildi ] ling closets) for St. Mary’s Mission Hall :— Coulsell Bros.. an 6,720 "00 
[ (a) Cost of school buildings only (inclu ling closets Stones, J., Ure Mills, Ulverston (accepted). Gladding, W. (accepted) 5,587 0 0 


£13,700 ; (6) playground, and 


and p1pil teacners’ school, 
(d) 


drainage £3543 (c) boundary wills and gates, £920; 
covered playgrounds, £196; (e) teachers’ rooms, £500 ; 
(7) schoolkeeper’s house and ccokery centre, £1,000 ; (7) 
for fittings to laboratory, 330; total, £17,000. Total cost 
per head (exclusive of pupil teachsrs’ school) £16 2s. 6d.] 


EDINBURGH.—For works of fencing at Glencarse, for 
the Edinburgh and District Water Trust :— 
Noble, J. (accepted). 


HEMINGFIELD.—For patent self - coiling revolving 
shutters for new stores, for the Barnsley British Co- 
operative Society :— 


BRISTOL.—For Ashton Gate Board Schools. Bristol. : : - 
Messrs. Hanscom and Bond, architects, Quantities sup- Stones, J., Ure Mille, Ulverston (accepted), 
plied :— HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS.—For the re-erection of 
A. B. the Bury Mil’, 'for Mr. EH. Mead. Mr, W. H. Syme, 
Forse, H.A.. he cos ant 6) 5 ZOO, A.B.1.B.A., architect :— 
Church; W. ... asthe rae SOT Judge and Hames, Watford £1,624 0 0 
Stephens and Bastow 3,630 232 Waterman, G.and J, Watford 1,417 0 0 
Cowlin, W. H.,and Son 3.573 234 Smith, S.C., Hemel Hempstead ... 1,340 0 0 
Hastabrook and Sons 3,519 198 Andrews and Sons, Watford 1:335-20+ © 
Humphries, G. 7 3,490 243 Payne, J., Hemel Hempstead 1,335 0 0 
Perrott, J. ... 3,393 217 Turner, T., Ltd., Watford ... 1,244 0 0 
Lewis, T. Res 3 379 185 Sear, W., Hemel Hempstead* 1,220 10 0 
Wilkins, Js and Son. 3,370 230 * Accepted. 
: on 
Beave 1, Ad. ny oe psd LONDON.—For alt2ring covered way and enlarging 
, see OF, . ‘ jwav 
Kin Baker-street Station, for the Metropolitan Railway Co. 
g,C. J., and Son, Bitton 3,055 193 May i02P. Seaton Ole: ri iti Fe 
Warmington, R., Fic I ponds 2 334 180 fr. E. P. Seaton, C.E., engineer. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. A. R. Brede, 58, Theobald’s road, W.C., surveyor :— 


B.—For boundary walls, 


A,—For school buildings, 
Rest of Bristol, 


levelling site, &c. 


Firbank Bros, (accepted) £9,300 0 0 


LONDON.—For block of offices, Cloak-lane, London. 
CHESHAM, BUCKS.—For rebuilding the'Prince of Wales, | Mr. I. Tayler Smith, architect :— 

for Messrs. Silter and Co., of Rickmansworth. Mr, C,S. tephens, Bastow, and Co. ‘accepted ). 

A ease a. ww £16216 0 |_LONDON.—For new totel,"Albemarle street, Medes 
Bates, J., Chorley Wood 749 10 0 ae : bere an a are itccts. Quantities supplied 
Dove, H. M., Watford... 720 0 0 y Pie ae aig ORR eS 
Turner, T., Lti., Watford 634 0 0 tephens, Bastow, and Co. (acc’pted). 
Darlington, G., Amersham ... 630 0 0 LonDOoN, H,C.—For the supply of hydraulic machinery 
Mead, H., Chesham : 559 0 O for w orking the Tower Bridge, for the City Corporation :— 
Boughton, W., Chesham 556 0 0 Armstroag, Mitchell and Co. (accepted)... £85,232 0 0 


PRESTON.—For erection cf weaving shedat Ribchester | 
near Prestcn, for the Ribchester, Co-operative Cotton 
Manufacturing Co, Ltc. Mr. J. Bertwistle, F.3.1 , Biack- 
burn, architect, Quantities by the architect : - 


(Accepted tenders.) 


Iron work—Engine, boiler, shaf ing, pillars, and gutters: — 
Yates, W. and J., Blackburn oe §=2,842 0:10 
Masons :— } 


Kay and Finder, Longridge ae 1,659 13.0 
» Joiners :— 4 
Lloyd and Millward, Darwen ... 177. O09 
Flagging and lating :— 
Dean, J., and Co, Blackburn a 882 0 0 
Plumbing and glazing :— 
Shaw, J., Blackburn... 120 0.0 
Plastering and pat inti ng: — 
Fletcher, L., and Sons, Ribchester 195, 8-0 


ROMFORD —For erecting covered yard and stabling at 
rear of the Wo lpack Inn, Romfo.d, Essex, for Messrs, ind, 
Coop?,and Co., Lid. Mr.J. Hudson, 8), Leman-street, H., 
architect :— 


Bentl>y, J., Waltham Abbey PP 113); | ee) 
Hammond, J.8., ani Son, Romford 8357 0 0 
Gladding, W., Whitechapel* as 754 0 0 


* Accepted. 


SOMERSET.—For alterations and additions at Duyle 
Hill, Keynsham, Mr. H Phelps Drew, 99, Gloucester-road, 
London, 8.W., architect :— 


Bastow, Bristol £1,333 0 0 
Lewis, Bristol* nH 1 5208 00 
x Accepted “subject to revision, 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal Kuropean Cities. 
in construction, strong 


JENNINGS’ STONEWARE | 


They are particularly adapted for public use, being simple 
, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JRAIN-PIPES 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Ausicaltan Government for the drainage 


of Adelaide. 


The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great. pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest — 


selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any ona 
_ pipes in the market. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, 


And thee Manager, South Webbe ern HOnery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


Prices and particulars can be obtained from sc 


LONDON, 


ZING BARY ( 
seg} be: 


London : 


Liverpool: 6 & 8, 


TENT GLAZIN 


GLASS SET FREE. 


ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING 
BREAKAGE, 


——— s Absolutely Watertight. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


Drawings and Prices on a;plication. 


352 to 362, EUSTON 


Glasgow: 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, 


Painting & Putty Superseded, 


Mode!s ard Sections on View. | 
Special) AM 26a, | 


ROAD. — 
HATTON GARDEN. _ 


Ava. 10, 1888, 
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RCHITECTS’ PARTIAL SERVICES. 


Meee: is a class of employers who are 
anxious to obtain professional assist- 
ice, but who are less willing to pay the 
mmission. They seek to obtain advice and 
‘ill at the least cost. We cannot blame 
ie individual for trying to do what all of 
nited means are in the habit of doing— 
itting their commodities in the cheapest 
arket, or on the easiest terms. On the 
hole, this sort of people are wiser than 
ose who entirely dispense with professional 
d, and who often find out their mistake. 
xill and experience are worth buying, for a 
an cannot become his own doctor or lawyer 
‘ architect without finding out his own 
iortcomings—without, in short, having a 
fool for his client.” Thus, it is wiser for a 
an to obtain a design for a building than 
“oceed to build without a plan, or upon one 
» his own designing, as a great many are 
lly enough to do, and if he can get a good 
t of plans prepared at a small cost, 
e do not blame him. A by no means 
1common mode of setting about build- 
g is for an employer to go to 
4 architect, and ask him to prepare a 
“sign or set of plans, and then to commence 
ulding operations by employing his own 
‘ilder or workmen, dispensing with the ser- 
‘ces of the architect. The contract draw- 
-gs are all made, specifications, and, it may be, 
“antities prepared, and builders are invited 
_ send in tenders. These are found too 
igh, and the owner makes certain alterations 
id determines to build without the archi- 
yet’s further help. He sees a builder, who 
jomises to carry out the plan for a consider- 
ile reduction by making certain alterations, 
( who suggests that the cost will be less if 
‘e work is solely intrusted to him. There 
ie many too willing to jump at such an 
iter. They do not perceive how easy it is 
| reduce the quality and quantity of the 
aterials ; what a difference “second ” quality 
icks or inferior stone can make to the cost, 
\ how the alteration of a feature here or the 
(alssion of another there can diminish the 
(st and at the same time seriously injure 
je design. The bait takes, the plans are 
‘modelled, and the work is commenced. 
ae architect is quietly shelved ; he sees the 
ork commenced, and immediately sends in 
1; claim for preparing plans and specifica- 
ims. The account is disputed, the employer 
s7s he has not made use of the plans, and 
i? architect has to sue to obtain his com- 
rssion. 

A more artful mode of proceeding is the 
illowing :—An architect is instructed to 
j2pare the necessary plans and specifications. 
jtese are accepted, but not finally approved. 
te matter remains in abeyance for some 


tae. The owner takes advantage of the 
el he has procured. The plans are sub- 
utted 


to friends who make suggestions, the 
Cner sees other 


buildi : ° : 
{obtain all the uildings, his object being 


l hints he can. A very usual 
ba is to affect that he does not intend to 
hild directly. The architect waits. A few 
Inths, or it may be a year or more elapse, 
Vien the architect finds to his astonishment 
tit the building has been commenced, but 
tit he has not been further consulted. "The 
Cner has put his plans into the hands of a 
Ader to carry out. Anger and disappoint- 
ali Seize the architect, he sends in his 

‘ount for preparing plans ; the evasive 
rly comes that the original design was of 

value—it is returned; in some cases a 
rt uest to render an account for services is 


/ 


sent, after which the owner begins to build. 
In either case the services have been of use, 
the architect is the sufferer. Though sundry 
modifications may have been made, ideas have 
been appropriated. It is astonishing how 
some people will persuade themselves that an 
idea is theirs that they never heard of or saw 
before till someone happened to mention it 
or show it to them, and the ideas of an archi- 
tect are everything. A plan, for instance, 
may be modified, but still the idea of the 
designer is taken with the modification. One 
glance at a design may be enough fora clever 
crib to take all that there is valuable in it, so 
a man may deny in toto that he has used any 
of an architect’s design, and all the while he 
may have benefited immensely by the study 
of the drawings. In short, the owner may 
have robbed the brains of the architect and 
yet deny his liability to him. For the good 
of the profession there should be a law 
to compel a man, after approving of the 
design, to adopt it, or, if not carried 
out, to enable the architect to charge 
for his skill on an adequate scale. As 
the two parts of an architect’s work are 
separable—design and superintendence, in- 
justice is frequently done by persons paying 
for the greater half of the work at half- 
price. The profession have to blame them- 
selves for permitting the notion to be 
entertained that architecture can be copied 
at liberty, or that the art may only exist 
on paper, and become a trade of selling and 
buying plans. The public have been taught 
to believe that plans can be bought any- 
where, that there is no thought or labour in 
making them. Books of designs abound, 
and one’s original idea in plan or design may 
be very like another’s—so much so, indeed, 
that it would be hard for one to say which 
design claimed priority in point of merit. 
The same idea of arrangement or combina- 
tion may strike more than one mind. We 
have indeed seen plans so much alike that it 
would be hard to assert that one of them was 
not a copy of the other. Published books of 
designs have been instrumental in multiply- 
ing the same design, and have done the pro- 
fession more harm than good. Our readers will 
pardon this digression, the purport of which 
is to show that the profession, by making 
their designs too cheap and overflooding the 
market with stock plans, have injured them- 
selves in the eyes of the public. 


A correspondent the other day brought 
before us the circumstances of a case very 
similar to those we have pointed out. An 
architect agrees with the building owner to 
furnish plans, specifications, and superintend- 
ence at a certain percentage, and quantities 
at an additional percentage. The owner 
employs his own men or contractors to carry 
out the different trades, but does not consult 
the architect ; the charge for quantities is 
disputed, and the works are underlet to 
different tradesmen with the object, it is 
alleged, of saving the architect’s commission. 
There appears to have been a clear contract 
here in which the architect agreed for a 
certain sum to carry out the whole work. 
The design was, it seems, not prepared on 
approval ; but instructions were given to do 
all that was necessary, and therefore the 
architect is legally entitled to his commission. 
If the building owner did not accept a 
tender, it is not the fault of the architect 
who, acting as an agent, has a perfect right 
to obtain quantities, and he is therefore 
entitled to claim for them. The custom of 
the profession is that, until a tender is 
accepted, the owner is liable for the quan- 
tities ; but if a tender is taken, the owner's 
liability shifts to the contractor. The sur- 
veyor then looks to the contractor. The 
custom is at least a fair one; if the owner 
alters his mind by reason of the tenders 
being too high or other reasons, it does not 
appear just that the surveyor or the architect 
‘who procured the quantities should be the 


loser. The quantity surveyor is in a different 
position to the architect ; if the tendering is 
higher than the client was led to suppose, it 
is no fault of the surveyor, who is engaged 
solely to take off the items of material and 
labour in the architect’s design, and there- 
fore is entitled to receive his fees. The 
architect’s claim for his work can only be set 
aside reasonably, when the cost so far exceeds 
the estimated amount that the owner is justi- 
fied in contending the contract between him- 
self and his architect is broken. And there is 
need of some understanding of this kind : an 
owner cannot expect that an architect’s esti- 
mate can be always within a small sum of the 
actual cost, and a certain margin is justified; 
on the other hand, the architect must be 
reasonable, and ought not to expect a client 
of moderate means to fulfil an engagement 
when the cost is perhaps double that which 
he was given to expect it would be. If 
parties would only agree at the onset in 
writing, all doubt would be set at rest ; but 
instead of doing so, custom is appealed to, 
and a jury would naturally ask whether the 
custom is a reasonable one. An architect 
can always if he chooses decide upon what 
terms he will undertake to prepare plans and 
specifications, what he is to be paid if the 
owner abandons his intention, or does not 
engage him to superintend the work. An 
immense amount of trouble and litigation 
would be saved by so agreeing. In the sche- 
dule of charges proposed by the Western 
Association of Architects of America the 
charges for partial services are as follows: 
—preliminary charges, 1 per cent. ; such 
work including general drawings and speci- 
fications, 23 per cent. ; including details, 34 
per cent. The latter percentage is certainly 
not too much, as these preliminary services 
include the higher functions of the architect’s 
duty ; the client obtains the benefit of that 
work, and can use it hereafter, as we have 
seen he often does, to the prejudice of the 
architect. At the present moment there is 
nothing to prevent an individual obtaining 
an architect’s design surreptitiously, after- 
wards pleading that the cost is too much, or 
that the design is unsuitable. Hundreds of 
architects are willing to furnish designs on 
approval, and it is this class who are liable to 
be imposed on by unprincipled clients. The 
only understanding is that if the plans are 
approved, and the work is commenced, the 
architect will be engaged to carry out the 
building. But architects of this confiding 
disposition find that their designs are seldom 
approved. Why should they be, if the 
owner can obtain all he wants, and carry out 
the design at a percentage lessin cost? The 
one remedy open to them is to resolutely 
refuse transactions of this kind, which have 
the tendency to lower the architect’s ser- 
vices, and to place them on the same footing 
as goods submitted on approbation. So long 
as there are members willing to buy commis- 
sions on these terms, the public will be in- 
clined to undervalue the services of the 
architect, and to imagine that it is open to 
them to decline paying for professional skill 
just as well as they can refuse to purchase 
an article of which they did not approve. 


oe ____—— 


LAND SURVEYING.—IV. 


PLOTTING.—ROAD SURVEYS.—TAKING 
ANGLES. 


Feo™ the field-book of the last example 

(p. 100) it should not be difficult for 
the learner to plot the whole of the river 
survey to a scale of, say, 3 or 4 chains to the 
inch. Having drawn in its proper direction, 
the main chain line is laid down by the aid 
of a scale or beam compass pointing off the 
intermediate stations where the sides of the 
triangles meet the base-line. Construct the 
largest triangles by the beam compass made 
by lines 3, 4, 5, and 6. To do this, take the 
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distance in field-book of line 4, 610 links, and 
applying the point to station on base-line, 
describe an arc with the pencil point after 
it has been carefully adjusted to the 
length. Then from the next station, where 
line 3 crosses base-line, take the distance 
between 160 and 480 links = 320, and cross the 
are by another arc ; the large triangle can then 

ecompleted. In the same way lines 5 and 6 
can be set out,taking care to obtain the dis- 
tances in the field-book, transferring them 
to the scale on the beam compass. For 
the purpose of nice measurement the com- 
pass is provided with two beam heads which 
slide along the bar, and a clamping screw 
attached to one of the heads will fix it 
at any desired distance from the point. 
The beam head at the end of bar has 
a fine adjustment which moves the point a 
very small distance to correct any slight error 


in the first setting. If the intersection of 
triangles in the bend of river corresponds by 
scale exactly to the field-book, the construc- 
tion may be assumed to be correct ; if not, 
the process must be carefully repeated. If 
the error is again found, the chaining has been 
incorrectly entered, or an error in transferring 
the distance to the scale has been made. The 
other lines, 7,8,and 9, forming the secondary 
triangle is set out in the same way, and when 
all the lines are plotted they are carefully 
checked by the scale from one station to the 
other, to see whether they agree with the 
entries of field-book. With some surveyors 
the main lines chained in the day are plotted 
at night, so that if any discrepancy occurs the 
lines can be rechained next day: in this 
manner the main triangles are set out before 
the details are completed. Time is thereby 
saved, and accuracy insured. 

We give an example here of a road survey 
by achain only. The diagram (plan 6) needs 
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is measured, after being poled out, the assump- 
tion being that the fields on each side of road 
can be ranged through, and the chain dragged 
through the hedges. At a,b, h, c,d, f, ein the 
road, stations or poles are fixed, and the lines 
between them measured, the main base line 
becoming a check or proof line to the triangles. 
Stations a, b, h, c, d, &c., on the road are left as 
the base line is chained, taking care that 
the three poles h, c,g are ina line, and for 
this purpose the poles must be regulated 
accordingly. The same remark applies to 
line 3. When the adjoining lands cannot be 
traversed by a base line, the lines can only be 
taken along the road, and the angles and the 
bends measured by the theodolite. For a 
survey of this kind the field-book is very 
simple, only showing the bends of the road 
on one side and the other of the chainage 
column. 
TAKING ANGLES. 


By supplementing chain surveying with 
the theodolite, many of the difficulties met 
with, and much of the time spent in chain- 
ing the lines, are avoided. ‘The surveyor 
will not be long in discovering which will 
insure him the best results—the chain 
only, or the chain and theodolite. Very 
often a combined use of the two methods 
can be employed with very decided advan- 
tage. ‘Take, for example, a simple quadri- 
lateral field or inclosure. The sides can 
be chained, and one or more tie-lines or 
a diagonal taken; but the same result can 
be accomplished by chaining the sides and 
taking two internal angles with an instru- 
ment. The angles can be entered in the 
field-book thus : 


From ©) A | 82° 29’ ‘e 
©BYI 


| 
| 


Or they can be shown on a sketch of the 
fields, a plan preferred by many surveyors as 
being simpler. To plot the angles the centre 
of protractor is placed exactly on tke station 
of the base line first drawn, and the zero 
or 360 in line with it, and prick off from the 
arc the degrees and minutes as accurately 
as possible. (The electrum or vulcanite 
circular protractor sold by Stanley is the best. 
The degrees can be read either way.) Draw 
a line through the marked point, and the 
angle is given. The angular instrument is 
also used with advantage for continuing base 
lines obstructed by buildings and water. We 
have already shown how the line can be con- 
tinued by erecting perpendiculars on each 
side of the obstruction (see page 99), or by 
taking angles with the chain ; but these pro- 
cesses are laborious. With a simple box 
sextant the operation is rendered much easier. 
Having arrived at the obstruction A (Fig. 6), 
fix a peg down, set the vernier of sextant to 
90, then, standing directly on the point A, 
look through the hole in box towards a pole 
put up a little behind on the same line, and 
direct with the hand the man with flag at a, 
which will give the perpendicular. A similar 
perpendicular is raised at B to 0, and the 
distance ab measured as before. In carry- 
ing a line over a river the operation is much 
less tedious than it is with a chain, as we 
explained page 99. Referring to Fig. 10,a 
flag is put up at a convenient distance on the 
bank of river. Erect a perpendicular a b. 
At b place the theodolite, and measure angle 
abc. Clamp lower plate, and turn tele- 
scope round, and set it to the same angle, 
fixing a flag at the point on base line 
B on the other side of river. Then the 
distance a ¢ will equal the distance across 
a B. Thus, one turn of the instrument is 
sufficient to do that which required the 
measuring of four lines. 


One 
From ©) B/ 110° 26” |to © D 
Snes | 
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stations ; thesides are then regularly chai, 
and two or more angles taken, those Oy 
being selected for instrumental meagia. 
ment which fix lines. Very obtuse an x 
are best avoided. One problem in Eu 4 
ought to be kept in mind. In Book’, 
Prop. 32, it is enunciated that in any rej. 
lineal figure the interior angle and its ai). 
cent exterior angle are together equal to ‘9 
right angles, therefore all the interior ang, 
together with all the exterior angles, ¢ 
equal to twice as many right angles as ¢ 
figure has sides ; hence the sum of all « 
interior angles of a polygon is equal to tye 
as many right angles as the figure has sis, 
minus four right angles. Thus, in a 5-sid 
figure, the sum of all the interior angle; s 
5x 2-—4= 6 right angles, and 6 x ° 
= 540. 

As we have said, it is not always possi¢ 
to run through lines or diagonals to fix ang}, 
Let us take the case of an enclosure lika 
wood or an area walled or fenced in : exter] 
Jines only can be measured, and it becors 
necessary to take the angles between ¢ 


chain lines. We give an example of a wi 
where diagonals, or “tie” lines as they ? 
called, cannot be taken in the ordinary way! 
ranging. A B, the base-line, is first chaz! 
and entered in the field-book, and poles fix! 
at all the corners of the wood, A BC: 
Having arrived at station B, the angle A 

is taken. The instrument is placed oF 
station B, the zeros of the horizontal ples 
are clamped, and the object glass of @ 
telescope turned to the pole at A ; the whe 
instrument is then clamped and the up? 
one unclamped. The telescope is 1? 
directed to pole C, and the angle oy 
Line BC is next chained and the instrum 
set on C; the angle BOD is taken. I 


Other means will) C D is chained, and the angle D taken " 


suggest themselves to the surveyor, and we | the instrument. D A is measured and theat 


shall give one or two examples as we proceed.|C D A taken. As there are four right any’ 
In surveying a field with several sides,|and 4 x 90% = 360°, the angles measv’ 


(} 


little explanation. First, thechain line 6,c,d,e|poles or flags are fixed at the angles or! added together must equal that number, " 
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itis is a proof of the correctness of the 
‘angles taken. Of course, it is not necessary 
to take all the four angles; two angles on 
‘the base line or opposite angles will be found 
‘sufficient if accurately taken. 

_ One word as to chain scales may be useful 
here. Those in general use are according 
‘to the number of divisions to the inch—thus 
‘there are 10, 20, 30, 40, or more divisions to 
‘the inch ; the 10 scale would be used as a 
‘scale of one chain to the inch, the 20 for two 
‘chains to the inch, and so on. The chain 
iscale should have on one of the edges a feet 
‘scale, or 66 divisions on one side correspond 
with the 100 divisions or links on the other. 
The plotter can then use either side, dimen- 
sions in feet can be taken off froma plan 
‘plotted by the chain, or feet can be converted 
mto links. 


Record Office, 


her at Sheffield 
with 300,” 


oriel bay 


existing ruins, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION, 1888, 


| WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, | 


O° Monday next the annual excursion party 
| of the Architectural Association will 
commence its programme, starting from Mat- 
ock Bath, where the headquarters will be 
ocated. The places to be visited include 
Derby, Longford (where there are some notable 
iombs), Marston - Montgomery, Somershall- 
‘Herbert, Sudbury Hall (an excellent specimen 
»f the Domestic architecture of the 17th cen- 
jury in red brick), Hilton, and Etwall. Wing- 
ield Manor, Hardwick Hall, Bolsover Castle, 
daddon Hall, and Wollatton are the chief 
yuildings to be seen during the week, and 
Ashbourne and Bakewell furnish the principal 
vhurches, Chesterfield, Tissington, N orbury 
where there is some good stained glass and a 
aanor house), Bradbourne Church, Brassing- 
on, Youlgrave, and Nottingham make up the 
ist with those previously mentioned. Without 
nticipating the proceedings, we have to-day, 
rith this preparatory notice, printed some ex. 
ellent views of two of the most interesting 
pecimens of Derbyshire architecture arranged 
» be seen on the present occasion, and next 
veek other photographic illustrations will 
scompany our report of the excursion; The 
thographic plate herewith is composed of 
iree reproductions from two silver prints of 
Jingfield Manor and one of Ashbourne Church, 
y Mr. Richard Keene, the well-known 
hotographer at Derby. Of Wingfield Manor 
ae following particulars concerning its his- 
»ry are of importance, and especially is this so, 
cause the buildings now standing form but a 
ory incomplete and fragmentary portion of 
ose which once were included within the out- 
de walls of this great mansion, which was 
en Known as Winfield, though enough exists 
» indicate its original dimensions, Mr. 
imund B, Ferrey, F\S.A., in his useful and 
(ly-illustrated folio monograph of the place, 
lvately published in 1870, presents us with 
veral carefully-arranged facts relative to its 
‘Storical data and architectural features, The 
lilding occupies a commanding site on an 
ainence surrounded by fine trees, and from 
e Ambergate Junction and Chesterfield iiail- 
‘by, it presents an imposing aspect, boldly 
‘ing its elevation over the landscape. The 
‘Mmsion was built by Ralph Lord Cromwell in 
‘2 feign of Henry VI. It consists of two 
j2at courts, the extreme length of the entire 
vlosure being 416ft., with an average width 
(220ft, The great gate-house is in the south- 
jenanele of the outer or south court. Onthe 
‘Uisa fine old barn; but the remainder of 
‘south and the whole of the east and west 
‘shave been ruined. One portion of the 
1 side of this court that divides it from the 
, er court is now used as a farm-house ; 
hi Only the outer walls of this building 
| Suginal. The small, upper photograph 
hit € accompanying plate shows this structure 
She right hand of the picture. The gateway 
Sain the view forms the entrance to the 
Ler quadrangle, and it is fairly perfect. The 
j_inuation of the same block is very pic- 
ine with the great chimneys and high 


way to the “ Portal ” 
section. In 

Thomas Blore, 
of the chamber which 
entry. The Haltons 


“The History of Winfield,” 


into two stories 
the mullions 


for 


underground, owing to the fall of the site, 


abacus, 


greater portion of 


with the remainder. 
this barn is notable, 


left the mason’s banker, so sharp and well- 
defined are the arrises, 
not thrive, and some years ago the ivy was 
removed from the walls to preserve them, 

Mr. Ferrey further tells us somewhere in his 
book that the more important parts of the 
building are faced with ashlar (a crystalline 
millstone grit), which was probably obtained 
from Ashover Moor, about four miles distant. 
In the great irregularity of its walls, Wingfield 
resembles Haddon and other Medieval houses, 
and when in its prime must have even excelled 
that beautiful mansion in extent if not in 
interest. Unfortunately, the place was dis- 
mantied in 1646 by order of Parliament, and 
previously the house had suffered by the 
Parliamentary siege, Wingfield haying been 
captured by the Royalists in 1643 under the 
Duke of Newcastle. We gave a sketch of the 
house by Mr, Langham in the BUILDING News 
for Sept. 15, 1876. 

Turning now to Ashbourne Church, which 
is situated in a beautiful valley watered by 
the Schoo or Henmore, a tributary of the 
Dove, some 15 miles from Derby, we reach a 


‘er still standing to the left, measuring 72ft, 
M €summit, from whence a splendid view 
he obtained. On the west side of the inner 
: rtyard are the remains of the state apart- 
: ‘its, which were occupied on two occasions 


| 
| 


| 
| 
———— ee eee eee tO 
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by Mary Queen of Scots, about whose enforced 
residence at Wingfield (in 1569 and 1584) 
several particulars are preserved in the Public 
‘ Sir Ralph Sadler, in a letter 
written from Sheffield Lodge in August, 1584, 
tells Sir Francis Walsyngham that he had 
entreated Lord Shrewsbury not to remove the 
Queen from thence to Winfield till Elizabeth 
had sent her orders, for he “had rather keep 
with 60 men than at Winfield 
Many attempts to rescue Mary 
were made, but failed, and some think her 
escape was intended by the Earl. The south 
front of the banqueting hall, with its beautiful 
C window and charming porch, fur- 
nished the most interesting portion of the 
¢ The lower view herewith 
illustrates the entrance, and beyond is seen 
the gable of the return block of buildings, once 
occupied by state apartments, with a large hall 
over them, the traceried window of which isa 
good example of the style. The external arch- 
has capitals of peculiar 
by 
F.S.A, (1793), a view is given 
existed above the 
: spoiled the banqueting 
hall in the 17th century by dividing it 
dwelling-rooms, and 
to the windows of the hall 
on the north side are of that date. In 
1774, another member of the Halton family 
(the Haltons purchased the estate from the 
Duke of Norfolk and from the Lord of Shrews- 
bury) built himself a residence at the bottom 
of the hill, and pulled down some of the 
ancient manor house buildings for the sake of 
its materials, Below the hall is a large groined 
apartment or undercroft, usually known as 
“the crypt,” but no ecclesiastical associations 
are connected with it; neither is it altogether 
It 
is thought to have been the retainers’ hall. 
The masonry is rather rough, and nearly all 
the central row of octagonal shafts and wall 
piers vary slightly in height, while the vaulting 
ribs spring in a very irregular way from the 
The keystones to the wall arches are 
rudely carved ; but the fan-traceried bosses to 
the vaulting are very richly detailed. The 
stone floor has been removed. Some traces 
remain of the ancient chapel, which was 
a detached building to the N.E. of the 
banqueting hall, and was reached by an 
open cloister or pentice, now gone, Beyond 
the “state apartments” to the west are the 
ample kitchen, butteries, &c,, with the necessary 
cellarage. The east wing of the south quad- 
rangle was occupied by the “ Guard’s Chambers,” 
and above these was another series of rooms, 
as the two tiers of windows give evidence. The 
the barn is evidently 
original; but the easternmost bay, which is 
wider than the others, was added subsequently 
at a rather later date, though it nearly accords 
The massive oak roof to 
Around the north side 
and greater part of the east side of the north 
quad. is a dry moat, in appearance, which was 
probably made when the stone was quarried 
for the building of the manor house. Generally 
speaking, all the stonework is in an admirable 
state of preservation, and some portions of the 
moulded work look as if they had only just 


Lichen and moss do 
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most interesting building known for its spire 
as the “Pride of the Peak.” William Rufus 
gave this church to Lincoln Cathedral in 1093 ; 
but it was during the present reign transferred 
to the Bishop of the Diocese. The existing 
building consists of chancel, nave with south 
aisle, north and south transepts, each with an 
eastern aisle, and central towerand spire. The 
total length internally is 176ft., and the spire 
is 212ft. high. Besides the eight modern bells 
there is an ancient sanctus bell at the base of 
the spire. With the exception of a few moulded 
stones, no remains of the Norman church exist, 
Our view shows the church from the west end, 
The chancel is Harly English, and was restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1882-3 with the usual 
result. The remainder of the building, including 
the spire, is chiefly in the Decorated style of the 
14th century,with Perpendicular insertions, and 
the walls were also raised by the addition of 
clerestories in the 15th century, when new 
roofs were put on throughout, The north 
transept formed the Lady-chapel, and the 
south one was known as the Bradburne quire. 
The whole of the ancient fittings have been 
swept away, except the north transept screen, 
The church was dedicated to St. Oswald by 
Hugh de Patishull, Bishop of Coventry, in 
1241, as an ancient dedication plate affixed to 
the south-west pier of the tower records, The 
monuments are now in the north transept, and 
are of some interest. The memorial to Pene- 
lope, only child of Sir Brooke Boothby, who 
died in 1791, aged six, by T. Banks, R.A., is 
highly spoken of, and is executed in Carrara 
marble. In the main street east of the church 
stands the Free Grammar School, a fair 
specimen of plain Elizabethan architecture, 
In Wickes’s “ Towers and Spires ” that of Ash- 
bourne Church is the only Derbyshire example 
illustrated (Vol. III. plate 2), and it is the 
best in the county. The interior of the church 
is very light, and will well repay a visit, 
KX“ ee —___ 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
INQUIRY, 
HE Royal Commission resumed their 
investigations on Tuesday, 

Mr, John T. Bailey, builder, said he was the 
owner of four plots of land near the White 
Lion, Putney. In 1884 building plans were 
submitted by him to the Board, at the same 
time that plans were submitted by Mr, Silcock, 
the adjoining owner. This year he learnt that 
Mr. Silcock had submitted amended plans, 
which would spoil the elevation, and, in addition, 
project the building a foot beyond witness’s 
line, He found that these had been approved, 

Mr, William G. Silcock said that in his 
original plan, owing to the fall of the ground, 
Mr, Bailey’s balcony ran into his window, and 
to obviate that witness’s plans were altered, 

Lord Herschel! said that it seemed somewhat 
hard, in a case where two persons sent in a 
joint plan which had been approved, and after 
one had begun to build, that behind the other 
man’s back the adjacent owner should be 
allowed to vary his plan to the detriment of 
his neighbour, 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, superintending archi- 
tect to the Board, said the change in the plans 
was simply due to a mistake of the original 
architect. 

Mr, M. Staniland said that formerly he was 
a partner with Mr. Webster, but he had merely 
a financial interest in the business. With re- 
gard to Mr. Beal’s statement that while M.P, 
for Boston he had received £10,000 for being 
surety for the contractor for the Thames Em- 
bankment, in conjunction with Mr, Doulton 
and Mr, Jackson, he had publicly contradicted 
the whole of thatevidence, He did not receive 
any money from the contractor, Mr. Furness, 
whom he did not know, and he had never had 
any business in common with Mr, Doulton and 
Mr. Jackson, 

Mr. J. R, Jolly stated that he had on several 
occasions, when the reports of the Building 
Committee came up, protested against the 
practice of not stating the reasons why plans 
were refused, 

Mr. George Furness, contractor for the con- 


struction of part of the Victoria Embankment, 
said that the contract enabled him to use the 
material from the Thames for the purpose of 
filling in. 
persons who deposited the material, 
were about 200,000 loads. He received between 


He received 6d. a load from the 
There 
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£40,000 and £50,000 altogether on the contract. 
He had paid no money to any officer of the 
Board. Mr. Doulton provided the sureties on 
the Embankment, the sureties being Clench 
and Clellan. Mr. Doulton was not one of the 
sureties, nor was Mr, Staniland. When con- 
tracting he did not know that he would be able 
to use the Thames material; contractors had 
to take their chance of such things. As to the 
Odessa Waterworks, witness said that, on the 
advice of his agent, he took the contract at 
something like 15 per cent. less than the amount 
stated in the concession. He had no agreement 
with Sir J, Bazalgette on the subject, and did 
not know that Sir Joseph had anything to do 
with it, In reply to Mr. Winch, witness said it 
had been the habit of the Metropolitan Board 
anterior to witness’s contract to call upon the 
surety to finish the contract ; consequently it 
was very difficult to get anyone to be surety 
and to give a personal guarantee. 

Mr. Meadows White said the Board did not 
have sureties now. The practice now was to 
retain certain moneys in the hands of the 
Board—he thought the amount was five per 
cent, 

Mr, A. de Tatton Egerton, M.P., said that he 
was a member of the building committee of the 
Board, but he had not been aware that Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Fowler were employed offi- 
cially in matters which came before the Build- 
ing Acts Committee with reference to plans, 
He did not know of their connection with the 
alterations at the Criterion; but he believed he 
knew that Mr. Saunders had something to do 
with the Métropéle or one of the other big 
hotels in Northumberland-avenue. 

Mr. Emil Loibl, the former proprietor of the 
Pavilion, said he was desirous of keeping his 
‘premises, which he had built and held for 20 
years. He had offered to the Board to pay a 
rent of £6,000 a year, and to go out at three 
months’ notice. That offer was not accepted, 
and shortly after he increased his offer to £7,000 
year. They never answered his letter because 
two members of the Board and Goddard had 
been promised large sums of money by Mr. 
Villiers. By Mr. Meadows White : Witness 
offered to leave the £109,000 awarded him as 
compensation in the hands of the Board if 
they would let matters stand, as he did not 
want to go out. Mr. Villiers paid the same 
rent that witness offered. In reply to further 
questions, witness denied that the Board had 
offered him terms, although he had the £109,000 
at his back. It was a “ Board of Corruption,” 
and they had done him out of £200,000. Be- 
cause they could not get anything out of him, 
they kicked him out of the office. 

Mr. A. G. Powell, solicitor for Mr. Loibl in 
some negotiations, put in a correspondence he 
had had with the Board, in which Mr. Loibl 
was warned not to spend a large amount of 
money in additions to his premises. 

Mr. Loibl, recalled, in reply to Mr. Meadows 
White, said that he was a member of the 
Music-hall Protection Association. He denied 
that he had had a correspondence with the 
solicitor of that Association about the conduct 
of the Pavilion. 

Mr. Meadows White then read Mr. Goddard’s 
yeport on Mr. Loibl’s application for a con- 
tinuance of his tenancy. The report stated 
that up to the date of the award the Pavilion 
had been carried on in a proper manner ; but 
since the character of the entertainment had 
undergone some change, and there had been a 
strong correspondence in the Hra on. the 
subject. 

Mr, Hugo Wolheim, chemist, described the 
proceedings in connection with the Walter 
process for the purification of sewage, which he 
had laid before the Board. He complained of 
obstruction and unfair treatment, and referred 
particularly to delays and interference with 
samples. Seals were tampered with, so that 
certain experiments were of no value, and 
communications from him were withheld from 
the knowledge of members, as he conceived, 
unfairly, There must have been somebody at 
the Board who made it his business to prevent 
a fair judging of the results of his experiments. 

Mr. H. Rider Cook, the present deputy chair- 
man of the Board, stated that he had been a 
member for 23 years. He detailed the various 
steps the Board had taken in connection with 
the purification of sewage. He considered the 
Board had taken the best possible means to 


ascertain how they should deal with London 


sewage. What the Board was now doing was 
in conformity with the recommendations of 
Lord Bramwell’s Commission. He considered 
that their works at Crossness were the most 
magnificent sewage works in the world. As to 
Mr. Wolheim’s scheme, the report from that 
gentleman’s own referees showed that it would 
require ten times more lime than the process 
adopted by the Board, and that it was much 
more costly. The Board were, therefore, 
obliged to discard it. The Board gave the 
fullest scope to the experiments with Mr. 
Wolheim’s scheme. He regretted that one seal 
had been broken by an _ injudicious servant. 
The officer was severely reprimanded, and an 
expression of regret was sent to Mr. Wolheim. 
When the Board acquired the site of the 
Pavilion, and it was decided to continue the 
music-hall, it was arranged to meet the objec- 
tions he and others held that a censorship 
should be exercised over it. Lord Herschell : 
We now know that the censor was in the pay of 
the proprietor. Witness said that at the time 
the question was discussed in a bond fide way, 
and the arguments used by those who voted 
against him were the arguments of honest and 
upright men. He added that several of the 
older members of the Board meant to seek 
election on the new London County Council, 
and he asked the Commissioners to issue an 
interim report which would remove certain 
imputations that had been cast upon them. 
Lord Herschell said the Commissioners would 
issue their first report within two or three 
months, 

The Commission then adjourned to Tuesday 
next, Lord Herschell stating that they hoped 
then to finish the evidence at present available. 
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THE COLFE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
DESIGNS. 


HE five selected designs in this competition 
are on view at the Leathersellers’ Hall, 
St. Helen’s-place. No fewer than 163 designs 
were sent in. The design by Messrs. W. S. 
Weatherley and Jones has been selected by the 
committee, subject to the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners and to the report of 
Mr. Ewan Christian, F.R.I.B.A. In this design 
the hall is placed centrally, with the class- 
rooms round it, there being two class-rooms on 
each side, separated by sliding partitions, a 
head-master’s class-room on one side of the 
front block, and a laboratory corresponding in 
size and projection on the other. The hall is 
57ft. by 36ft., and is top-lighted by a lantern. 
The class-rooms are each 22ft. by 20ft. 6in. with 
large side windows, and dual desks in rows, 
lighted on left hand; a future extension of 
class-rooms is shown by a block in the rear, 
The entrance is central to the Lewisham Hill 
front, a head-master’s room with conveniences 
being on the left hand, and a common room, 
lavatories, &c., on the right-hand side. These 
rooms are convenient, and a good lobby approach 
is shown to the laboratory and class-rooms in 
front. A side entrance on the south side gives 
egress to the playground, a covered ground and 
gymnasium being shown in thesouth-east corner 
of ground. The entrances, with lobbies for. 
hats and caps, are conveniently placed at each 
side at the end of class-rooms, “Q. EK. D.” 
shows a rather different arrangement of front 
rooms : the porter’s and store-rooms are larger. 
In the elevation the authors have tastefully 
adapted Elizabethan features ; the projecting 
end gables of front and the centre entrance 
porch with clock turret over are well managed, 
and the details have been carefully worked out, 
The section shows a rather meagre construction 
of roofs, a wide centreiron roof over hall, with 
large lantern roof down the centre, and two 
high-pitched roofs over the class-rooms, iron 
being largely used in the stanchions and roofs; 
air flues are shown in the breasts of chimneys in 
class-rooms. 

Messrs. John Giles, Gough, and Trollope senda 
cleverly-drawn set of elevations quietly treated 
in a brick version of 17th-century English 
architecture with Late Gothic details. The 
great hall is central, 74ft. by 32ft. There are 
three classrooms on one side, and two on the 
other, with entrance between, leading by a 
covered way to a laboratory and block of 
lavatories. The front block, which is kept 
low, contains a central entrance and hall, head 


Portland-street. 
example of Jacobean oak work; good cradle 
are very scarce, The example given is a qualn 
and fine piece of work, in good preservation 


and assistant masters’ rooms, and book-store, 
Over the low roof of this block is seen the 


gabled end of great hall. The classrooms have 
low, flat roofs; clerestory windows over them 
light the great hall. 
between the classrooms are shown, with coils 
for heating and Tobin’s inlet tubes. 


Revolving shutters 


Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, architects, Dar- 


lington, have also a well thought-out plan, The 
hall is central and placed lengthwise, having 
three corridors round three sides, and a suite 
of three classrooms along the other side, with 
sliding partition, and glazed screens between 
them, soas to be able to throw the whole open 
to the hall. The latter is 64ft. by 29ft. 6in, 
On one end of hall are two classrooms and 
playground entrance forming a wing, and on 
the other end of hall a similar block, with 
laboratory and assistant master’s room. The 
front block comprise the head master’s room, 
book store, centre entrance, lavatories, &c. The 
hall roof has an open-timber roof. Externally, 
the style partakes of the English Renaissance 
period, with bold details; the end are pro- 
nounced by gabled ends, and the centre en- 
trance by a gable carried above the eaves of 
a long, low, connecting building. 
lating turret breaks the ridge line of hall, and 
the latter is lighted by a clerestory range on 
the roof. 
lating shaft, in which is a Bunsen burner, 
The details of heating show coils of pipe under 
the windows, with inlets for fresh air. A 
covered playground and gymnasium is placed 
along north side of ground. 


A. venti- 


The turret forms an extract venti- 


The design by Mr. Horace T, Bonner, A.R.1.B.A,, 


is also Renaissance in character, of brick, shown 
by a coloured perspective. 
lengthwise to the road, and is *2ft. by 32ft., 
with a platform and retiring-room in the rear, 
A front corridor broken by three bays or pro- 
jecting windows for hats and coats, and two end 
corridors give access to the central hall, which 
has three classrooms along the front side. On 
one side is a porter’s house and a classroom, 
and on the other the head-master’s house, assist- 
ant-masters’ and classrooms ; these side blocks 
are semi-detached to the central or hall portion, 
The classrooms in front project and have gabled 
ends, the large hall being lighted by five 
mullioned windows over them, 
relieves the hall roof. Mr. EH. Lyne Parsons, 
Exeter, who sends an able set of drawings, also 
adopts the centre hall placed lengthwise, lighted 
at top, with three classrooms along rear side, 
having movable partitions between them, The 
hall is 66ft. by 33ft. 
north side, also one classroom and the porter’s 

house as a retired wing. In the front are the 

head and assistant masters’ rooms, a centre 

entrance, lavatory, and ante-room ; the south 

side has a laboratory and classroom (head- 

master’s) in front, a side corridor, and covered 
way to lavatories, &c., behind, The gymnasium 

is under south wing. The exterior treatment 
is of the Renaissance character, with centre 

tower, and gabled projections with pilasters 
introduced as a relief. There is undoubted 
merit in the selected design for its simple 
arrangement and grouped classrooms. The 

elevation is also suitable. 
Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Trollope, Clark anc 
Moscrop, and E. L. Parsons show also a carefu 
study of requirements. 


The hall is placed 


A centre fiéche 


The boys’ entrance is on 


The designs 0! 
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SKETCHES OF DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


UR illustration to-day is of some decorativ 
furniture, at Mr, John Milner’s, Grea 
The Oak Cradle is a goo! 


it was made about 1650, and came from Swal 
dale, in Yorkshire. The Chippendale Mirror! 
in mahogany, with carved gilt headand Vauw 
hall bevelled plate glass. These mirrors 3! 
much copied and used at the present time. T! 
carved gilt Mirror Frame is an exceptional! 
fine specimen of work of the Chippenda 
period. The Candlestick is an example of 
three-light Early 18th-century work, as1s wel 
known ; the Dutch were famous for both bra 
and copper work of that period. The Kneeho 
Table is a specimen of a simple writing tab 
made in the Chippendale period. 


SSS 
Mr. J. O. Richardson, of Albert-road, Peckha 


is the contractor for the works at the Gene: 
Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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COURTS OF SCOTLAND SOLICITORS’ LIBRARY, 
EDINBURGH, 


THE leading points in memorandum issued by 
council to competing architects were that plans 
should provide for a reading-room, library, and 
hall, the desire being expressed that these 
should be on the same floor and at present 
Parliament house level—a height of nearly 
60ft. above Cowgate, the two upper floors alone 
being used for library buildings, and the under 
portion laid out in any way to obtain the best 
commercial return. Shops and dwellings were 
suggested by council. The new library is 
approached by a connecting bridge from pre- 
sent law courts, and as there is a considerable 
amount of corridor to be traversed, I thought 
it desirable that immediate access should be 
had to the rooms most in request—viz., reading 
roomand library. This bridge leads at once 
into a spacious vestibule, a broad flight of four 
steps, together with a slope of 1ft. in 60ft., 
lowering the whole library floor by 3ft. Con- 
sideration of cost caused introduction of steps 
down so that better effect might be given to 
the principal rooms of library. The reading- 
room and library are entered off vestibule. 
The former apartment measures 30ft. by 22ft., 
and the library 68ft. by 48ft. over the bays, and 
37ft. Gin. between inside of stone walls. This 
room is planned on the alcove system. The 
bookcase blocks are made to project at right 
angles to walls, which gives increased accom- 
modation for books and leaves recesses for 
reading and writing. In order not to curtail 
wall space for books, and for more practical 
use of blank wall space for flues from dwell- 
ings, four of the ten alcoves are lighted from 
ceiling by inner lights. Abundance of light is 
also provided from the four sides and from 
cove in ceiling, which is entirely pierced with 
lights. These latter will be formed of an outer 
skylight, with an inner light of tinted glass. 
The total possible accommodation for storing 
books in library and book stores is 7,570 super. 
feet, which gives storage for nearly 70,000 
volumes. The society’s hall is only used three 
or four times during the year by the society 
for meetings, and will be afterwards fitted up 
as an additional library; consequently, the 
approach through library is not considered 
objectionable, although in Scheme No. 1, sub- 
mitted by me, access was shown by a corridor 
under society’s hall. The fioor below is utilised 
for consulting rooms and book stores, the 
latter being directly under charge of librarian. 
Lavatory accommodation is purposely planned 
away from entrance, so that the appliances may 
not be used by numerous clerks frequenting 
Parliament House. Thirty model dwelling- 
houses and eight shops occupy the lower por- 
tion of building, and, by a firm of ordained 


surveyors and house-factors consulted by the 
council of society, are expected to yield a gross 
annual return of over £400 per annum, the net 
rental being £300, after deducting 25 per 
cent. for factor’s fees, repairs, and unlet 
property. A fireproof floor separates model 
dwellings from library. Strode’s ventilating 
sunlights will be used for lighting library 
apartment, the Wenham lights being used in 
reading-room and society’s hall, The heating 
of building will be low-pressure, hot-water 
radiators being placed in bay windows under 
dwarf bookcases. In winter fresh air 
will be admitted from outside, and passed 
through a grating at floor level, con- 
trolled by valve apparatus, and passed 
over radiators before entering room, the fresh 
air in summer being admitted by hopper 
ventilators placed in bay windows, the 
society’s hall and staircase being similarly 
heated. The vitiated air will be extracted into 
a ventilating shaft in ceiling of library, the 
ventilating sunlights also helping when lighted 
to accelerate the action. The total cost 
ascertained from a firm of ordained surveyors 
consulted by the Society is over £13,000. 
Building operations wili nut be commenced for 
some time, as two months are expected to elapse 
before ground is cleared of present tenements. 
J. B, DUNN, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION, 
For description see p. 167. 


“ REDCOT,” KNOCK, BELFAST. 


ENJOYING the advantages of a lovely site 
within easy distance of Belfast, ‘‘ Redcot,”’ which 
has been built for Mr. Thomas Paul, is con- 
structed of local red brick, partially covered 
with lime plaster, the roofs being finished with 
Ruabon tiles. The builder was Mr, John Bill ; 
the architect (by whom the drawing was done) 
being Mr. T, McC, Johnston, 28, Waring-street, 
Belfast. 

THE NEW INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL 

AT KING'S NORTON, 


Tus hospital is being erected on land pur- 
chased from the Hcclesiastical Commissioners, 
and is for the treatment of patients in the 
contributory place of King’s Norton and the 
parishes of Northfield and Bexley. For the 
past five years the rural sanitary authority has 
had a temporary hospital in operation, in which 
180 cases have been successfully treated—one 
death (from small-pox) only occurring. The 
new hospital stands in grounds six acres in 
extent, and no house is within 150 yards of it. 
It is inciosed on all sides by a boundary wall 
of brick, for which Messrs. Walton Brothers, 
Smethwick, were the contractors, The hospital, 
which is built on the pavilion system, is of red 
brick, with Bath-stone dressings, half-timbered 
gables and tiled roofs, and is intended, 
when complete, to accommodate 40 adult 
patients, with full staff of nurses. The build- 
ings included in the present contract com- 
prise administrative block, isolation block, 
ward block, mortuary, and offices, The ad- 
ministrative block provides accommodation for 
the caretaker and resident nurse, with bed- 
rooms for extra nurses, medical officers’ room, 
surgery, and stores. A serving-hatch is intro- 
duced in the kitchen for the convenience of 
nurses. The isolation block contains four 
wards and two nurses’-rooms, communicating 
with each other by glass-covered corridors, 
attached to which are the usual offices. The 
ward block contains one ward for six (adult) 
beds, and one for four (adult) beds, allowing 
2,000c.ft. of air space for each patient. But as 
the majority of the cases hitherto treated have 
been children, the capacity of each block is 
nearly double. The blocks are raised above the 
ground level, and surrounded by a terrace. 
Verandahs stretch along the front of each 
block, covering a walk of granolithic pavement. 
Upon this the patients’ beds could be wheeled 
if wished, as there are French casements open- 
ing out on it from each ward. The offices 
comprise disinfecting apparatus (Bradford’s 
improved sub-heating), a stable with loft over, 
washhouse, ironing-room, with radial drying 
stove (Bradford’s), and store-rooms ; over the 
stable is the water tower, which will carry a 
tank to contain 8,000gals. of water, from which 
all the blocks will be supplied. The water will 
be pumped from a well which has been sunk 


90£t. deep to the rear of the tower ; and on the 
tower it is proposed to place a 16ft. “ Halliday” 
windmill, which will be sufficient to throw the 
water the requisite height; this authority 
having one already in operation at their Cottage. 
Homes, which is found to do all that is required _ 
of it. The drainage of the hospital will be — 
dealt with on about an acre of land in the S.H, 
corner. The roads are already formed, andthe ~ 
grounds will be laid out and planted with 
shrubs and trees. Should an epidemic of small- 
pox at any time visit the district, ground is re. 
served upon which can be pitched a number of 
tents in addition to the “ Doecker tent,” which 
will be removed from the temporary hospital to 
the new one. The hospital being five milesfrom 
the surveyor’s office, provision has been made 

to establish telephonic communication between 
them, and in all probability the blocks will be 
connected by means of speaking tubes to the 
administrative block. The specialities used in 
the construction of this hospital are : Jennings’s 
paraffined wood block flooring, and Manchester 
grates and ventilators by Mr. H. H. Shorland, 
The complete plans, &c., have been prepared by 
the architect, Mr. Robt. Godfrey, A.M.LC.E., 
the engineer and surveyor to the Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Messrs. Gowing and 
Ingram, Birmingham, are the contractors ; and 
Mr. W. de Lacy Ahern, Stud.Inst.C.E., is the 
superintending architect. The estimated cost 

of the buildings, &c., being erected now is 
£5,200, without the wall or cost of ground, 


INSTITUTE AND WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND, 
DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


TuH1s building is now in course of erection 
from the designs of Messrs. Heathcote and 
Rawle, architects, Manchester. The sub-base- _ 
ment will be used partly for the boilers and 
steeping-tanks, and partly for storage; the — 
basement for brush-making ; the ground floor — 
for retail shop and show-rooms ; the first floor _ 
for the board room, and for a room in whichto 
hold the Sunday and other gatherings; and ~ 
the upper stories for various industries of the 
blind, Every floor, except the sub-basement, 
will have a glazed brick dado. With the 
exception of the carved panellings, and some — 
of the lower piers, the whole of the frontages 
will be built in red and buff brick and terra- 
cotta, The present contract of £650 is under- — 
taken by Messrs, Wilson, Toft, and Huntley, of — 
Manchester, i 


Se ae ee ; 
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The ceremony of laying the capstone of St. — 
Michael’s Church steeple, Coventry, was performed _ 
on Wednesday week by Mr. George Woodcock. A } 
party of about fifteen ascended by the scaffolding _ 
to the summit—a height of 303ft. The contractor 
(Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough) referred to 
the work, and thanked Mr. Woodcock for having _ 
started the restoration fund by a donation of 
£10,000. The work of restoration has been in 
progress about three years, and is expected — 
to be completed before the winter. The only — 
portions yet remaining to be done are the decora- _ 
tion of the interior and exterior of the tower and ~ 
the insertion of thirty-six statues. 


Lady Butler's picture, “Scotland for Hyver,” — 
painted in 1881, has been presented to the Art 
Gallery now in course of erection at Leeds by i 
Colonel Harding, of Headingly. Colonel Harding | 
has paid Lady Butler £1,000 forthe picture, which 
will thus have produced the painter £4,000, £3,000 _ 
having been paid by Messrs. Graves, of Pali Mall, — 
for the copyright. 2 


The Liverpool City Council have decided to re- 
construct the Elliot-street frontage of St. Johns 
Market, at a cost of £8,000, from plans preparedby 
their borough surveyor. -| 


Colonel W. M. Ducat, one of the inspectors 
under the Local Government Board, held an_ 
inquiry at Newton Heath last week in reference 
to an application of the Local Board for sanction — 
to borrow £1,700 for the paving and surface 
drainage of Droylsden-road. Plans and details of 
the proposed works, prepared by Mr. Wilkinson, | 
the Board’s surveyor, were laid before the I 
spector. 

New offices have just been built for the Wands- 


worth district board of works at a cost of £6,400. 
Mr. C. Kynoch was the contractor. F | 


The memorial chapel to Williams of Pantycelyo 
at Llandovery was opened on Tuesday last. 1h¢ 
cost of the building was £2,200, Accommodation) 
is provided for about 280 worshippers. ‘The archi 
tect is Mr. John H. Phillips, M.S.A., of Cardiff. | 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 


HAT a pity it is that the hints on restora- 
tion work contained in the last R.I.B.A. 
Journal were not published prior to the year of 
Jvbilee! If only the parties concerned could 
have taken to heart the lessons therein given 
we might not have to mourn the loss of 80 much 
beautiful Medieval handiwork. Better late 
than never, however; as the information 
afforded should prove really useful. Certainly 
to architects undertaking a restoration job for 
the first time, the paragraphs so carefully set 
out in numerical order will prove a boon and a 
blessing, They may therefore be said to supply 
a long-felt want ; and as they have been pre- 
pared under the supervision of three gentle- 
men of wide experience in church restoration, 
the hints come to us with much weight, and 
may be studied with confidence by young 
tt. old ones, too, for the matter cf 
that. 


One hint appears to me to be particularly 
worth attention ; and that is, that where altera- 
tions and additions are made to an old building, 
such additions and alterations should be treated 
in a manner totally distinct from the original 
building. Really new work should not be in 
imitation of the old design, Putting aside the 
objections named in the Institute paper, it is 
sufficient to remember that the secret of many 
of the charming qualities of old cathedrals and 
churches is to be found in that variety of style 
which arose from the bold, open, and frank 
manner in which the old builders altered and 
enlarged existing structures. How much of 
the poetry of architecture would disappear if 
the architects of the Middle Ages had added to 
buildings in the style of their predecessors ! 
Imagine the west front of Rouen Cathedral 
with the whole built in the style of the Karly 
work at the base of its north tower by succeed- 
ing generations servilely copying the design 
of existing portions. The whole front would 
have been a fraud. There would be no true 
unity; and the unutterable glories of multi- 
plicity of parts would have been wanting. In 
modern work it is exactly the same, and varia- 
tion of style in added features has just the 
same charm, 


I quite agree with most of the sentiments 
expressed in the essay on church restoration. 
One may, perhaps, be pardoned for wondering 
where are the architects who would be so 
delighted to receive advice and criticism while 
they are engaged ona restoration job?—although 
the writers of the hints may know. In theory 
we should all be overjoyed at such suggestions ; 
but in reality I fear that there would be few 
found who would be so pleased at receiving 
criticisms from all sides ad lib. The 8.P.A.B. 
generally prove sufficiently provoking ; but we 
can well afford to excuse this pretty fancy, as 
the bulk of the essay is most practical, and, as 
regards utility, far above the average run of 
papers in the Journal of the Institute, 


The Gloucester baths competition has gone 
the way of the majority of architectural 
lotteries, _I note that the whole question is to 
be reconsidered by a special committee of the 
Gloucester Town Council, A pretty dance 
the Gloucester people have led their premiated 
architects! As matters now stand, it appears 
that the competitor placed first is in danger of 
losing the job. Meantime the second premium 
winner 1s making hay whilst the sun shines, by 
writing to the town council, and putting for- 
ward the merits of his own plan, &c., the 
which procedure might, I think, have been 
delayed till the so-called successful competitor 
had been overthrown by a report from the 
special committee—if he ever is, 

2S SS a ee 


drawing a cheque for ten pounds in favour of 
the second premiated competitor, who had 
submitted a design that could have been carried 
out for the stipulated sum, 


Both the difficulty at Gloucester and 
the incident at Clapham have had their 
origin in that which, if not the root of 
all eyil in architectural competitions, is yet 
responsible for nine-tenths. This is the money 
question, and a very difficult question it is, and 
one that has now been before us for a very long 
time. One can quite understand that if a 
building committee finds itself in possession of 
a design that is wholly superior to any other, 
yet costs a little over the stipulated sum, they 
will naturally feel that although they would 
like to deal honourably by the competitors, 
they do not care to erect an imperfect building 
when for 2 slightiy increased outlay they can 
secure one vastly better suited to their wants, 
This difficulty has been the cause of innumerable 
heart-burnings and bitternesses in the past, 
and will continue to be so till the end of time, 
unless some plan be invented whereby it 
may be surmounted. In dual competitions 
the difficulty does not occur ; but in small ones 
it isever recurring, to the disgust of those con- 
cerned, though, perhaps, to the benefit of the 
architectural topical world, which, without a 
few competition squabbles, would tend to 
become dull in the big gooseberry season, 


There are few things that are more annoying 
to the building owner than to find that his 
neighbour has, by ‘‘squaring”’ the authorities, 
been allowed to encroach upon the general 
building line, 


Inquiry. Much of the 


occurred at the last meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, Encroachments on the building line 
are annoying enough to the architect, but to 


the owner of the buildings encroached upon it 
is something more than an annoyance. The 
report of the Board of Works Commission will 
It 


be looked forward to with great interest, 
will be published in about two months, 


I think that if Lord Herschell had been pre- 
siding at the recent meeting of the London 
School Board he would have discovered a few 
things worth further investigation. One can- 
not but conclude that the whole thing wasa 
great farce. Does the Board imagine that a 
nice little family party amongst themselves 
gathered together to write a few letters and 
joke about serious matters will be the means 
of regaining the confidence of the public? If 
so, I fear that it will be grievously disap- 
pointed. As it was, with all the care taken, 
ugly facts would crop up. In the face of this 
and of the disclosures in the matter of past 
school building, it is urgently necessary that 
some inquiry be at once instituted, The amount 
of public funds at the disposal of the School 
Board is immense, and fcr this reason an in- 
quiry is as important as in the case of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Like your correspondent, “ A Registrationist,” 
I have been long wondering when we shall hear 
something about the inquiry which the In- 
stitute was to make in connection with the 
M. B. W. scandals. Some say that I may well 
wonder; but, then, people say such funny 
things! I cannot believe that the Institute 
is going to let the matter drop ; because, wereit 
to do so, it would be its death-blow. I repeat 
that it is impossible for the Institute to let 
this matter slide—impossible, because the 


The extremely bitter feeling 
which an incident of this nature creates may 
be noticed in the present Board of Works 
animus evidenced 
against the Board by builders has been caused 
by the partial action of the Board’s officials with 
respect to frontage lines, Yet another instance 


the credit of that body, and with it the whole 
profession, is at stake, unless measures be taken 
to prove the legitimate nature of the behaviour 
of the above persons, And yet everyone is 
silent! Save for the few communications that 
you have printed, no protest has been made, 
and no one has endeavoured to bring pressure 
to bear upon the Institute to persevere with 
the inquiry it contemplated, and to take 
measures—vigorous and severe, if necessary— 
that will insure us being, in some degree, 
lifted out of the unsavoury mire which 
threatens to engulf us. GOTH, 


ee 7 


DISCOVERIES AT PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL, 


7 Bw. PEROWNE, the Dean of Peterborough, 

announces that in the course of the 
excavations necessary for underpinning the 
interior of the north transept of Peterborough 
Cathedral an interesting discovery has been 
made, Close to the western wall of the tran- 
sept the workmen came upon a richly orna- 
mented Saxon slab, covering 2 grave, and 
evidently still lying in its original position, 
It is of the date of the second Saxon church, 
of which considerable remains were discovered 
a short time since after taking down and 
rebuilding the central tower. The slab must 
mark the grave of a layman, and has lost during 
the Norman rebuilding a few inches from the 
top; the length remaining is about 5ft. 3in., 
with a top width of lft. 103in. and a bottom 
of 1ft. Gin. The surface is completely covered 
with the richest Saxon interlacing ornament, 
forming a design of a central band of orna- 
ment about 5in, wide, crossed at right angles 
by rather wider strips of ornament. The design 
is that of a fourfold cross, each of the crosses 
being outlined with a double roll border, the 
inner one being twisted work. Three of the 
oblong spaces between the crosses are filled in 
with finer interlacing work, two with star 
crosses, and one is plain, having been left 
unfinished, The slab is, the Dean believes, the 
most beautiful specimen of Saxon ornamental 
work of the kind that has come to light, The 
committee have decided to raise the slab, 
keeping it on its present site, so that it may 
still mark the resting-place that it originally 
covered, but above the level of the new floor 
and guarded from injury. It was found close 
beside the spot where rest the remains of Bishop 
Dove, Qneen Elizabeth’s “Dove with silver 
wings.” Portions of other Saxon slabs have 
also been discovered not far from the one 
described, of similar design, but of less elaborate 
workmanship ; also a fragment of the raised 
monument of a Saxon abbot, Of Hereward’s 
church, the outline can be traced to a consider- 
able extent. The lines of the transept and 
the choir can be followed in the south transept, 
under the lantern, and in the nave of the pre- 
sent cathedral; but the nave of the Saxon 
church lay outside the present building. 
Measurements carefully made show that the 
present Norman cathedral is exactly double the 
size of the Saxon church, 


The opening of the new storage reservoir for the 
Portishead Water Company took place last week. 
The storage has been supplemented by construct- 
ing a reservoir on the site of an old mill pond, near 
the spring head at Portbury, holding 14 million 
gallons, according to plans prepared by Mr. Walter 
Minns, of Portishead. The contract of Messrs. 
George Biss and Son, of Portishead, was accepted, 
and that firm has carried out the whole of the 
works, having excavated 5,000 cubic yards and 
built a new retaining wall across the valley in 
thirty-four working days. 


Standlake Church, Oxon., was reopened last week, 


There is another good architectural com- 
petition gone wrong—that for the Clapham 
Free Library, I quite think that Mr, John J. 
Jones was well advised in taking the course he 
did in this matter, If a few more would put 
their foot down when they see attempts made 
to impose upon the profession, as represented 
by themselves, we should be treated with more 
respect as time goes on. In this Clapham affair 
it Seems to me that the commissioners felt ill 
at ease In awarding the first place to a design 
which did not comply with the instructions as 
regards cost; and that they therefore 
endeavoured to quiet their consciences by 


charges to be investigated are of the gravest 
character, Why does not the council at once pro- 
ceed to take such steps as will clear its members 
of these charges, if, in the eyes of the Institute, 
they be not serions? And if they be proved 
unprofessional, why is there not a considerable 
clearance at Conduit-street? In this matter I 
feel a callous indifference to the opinion of any 
section of the profession, All I can see is that 
the public sneer and joke at the mention of an 
architect ; that this has been occasioned by the 
action of certain members of the Board of 
Works, and that these persons, being members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


after the completion of another section of the 
restoration now being carried out, from plans by 
Mr. Clapton Rolfe. The north transept and north 
aisle have been restored, and the slated roofs re- 
placed by leaden ones, works carried out by Messrs. 
Barnes and Son, of Witney; and a new font and 
oak corbels and other internal works of carving 
have been executed by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
who has in hand a parclose screen for the church. 


Dr. Alfred Barry, Bishop Metropolitan of 
Sydney, and formerly Master of King’s College 
School, who is nominated as Bishop of Chester, is 
ason of the late Sir Charles Barry, and younger 
brother of Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., and the late 
Professor H, M, Barry, R.A. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH DETAILED ESTIMATES,—V. 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S,I., Surveyor, 


MASON.—( Continued.) 
Red Corsehill Stone. 
All in cement. 


Stone and hoisting and settin®" 
11 6 Dat. do. 


a : 1 3 Do. in 7ft. 6in, lengths, 
ba 90 2 9 +5 8 Do.7ft.9in do. 


5 8 “T7 2 Extra hoisting over 40ft. from ground. 


1 0 Do. 60ft. do. 


ca So 
411 A ea. 
Labour supl. 
Half sawing. 
7 6 Rough sunk, 
* : din, Circular do. do. 
116 8 Bedsand joints, 
44 1 Dat. do. 
s 0 1 7 Sunk joint. 
9 2 
ona HCA ak an 
11 10 
10 0 5 8 Cire. sunk joint. 
=e 13 9 
shiek 
8 8 
Plain face. 
23 0 Ddt. 
C : 4 9 Sunk face. 
27 9 72 Cire. sunk face. 
7 6 10° 7 
L746 i ee Do. do. 
2 6 stopped 
4 8 
Cir. sunk face to swelled and nee 
diminished shaft. 
49 0 Moulding, 
“32 0 Circular do. 
39 10 8 9 Stopped moulding. 
42 9 10 4 
16 8 
Moulding in caps and 
bases, circular. 
18 8 
Run Plain face 4in. wide. sek 
31 8 Do. 4din. do, 
240 4 & —Do.5in. do, 
26 1 6 5 0 Do. 6in. do, 
8 0 711 8 3  Chamfer or sinking 3in. wide. 
13 4 3 
10 0 31 8 Do, 8in. wide. 


12 10 er 


Stops chamfer 4in. wide. 


4 9 Rebate 4in. girt, 

§ 6 13 9 Do. 6in. do. 
8 0 Do. Tin. do, 
8 0 a4 


Do. Yin. do. 
15 6 


Stopped do. 4in. do. 
6 9 


6 0 


Sunk face 7in. wide. 
26 5 Stopped do. 4in. wide, 
26 5 22 6 Do. din. do. 
7 0 2 6 Do. 7in. do. 
2 A262 18 “9 Do. llin. do, 
10012 6 6-3 Sunk rebate for frame 6in. girt, 
2.6. 2-3 16 0 Do. 9in. girt. 
24 0 68 Gir. rebate for frame 7in. girt. 
ae ys, pe Le 


4 6 
1 6 
2 3 


Moulding 8in. girt. 
8 0 Do. loin. girt. 
. 0 1 4 Do. 1lin, girt in short lengths. 
0 2 6 3 4 Oircular moulding 3in. girt. 


12 6 II 4 Do. 9in.girt. 
5 38 Stopped moulding 8in. girt. 
6 0 Do. Qin. girt. 
9 0 19 Do. l0in. do. Groove for iron tongue in 
pee 21 0 2 6 sills, 
Stops to sinking. oe : 


=1 2 Mitres to do, 
2= 8 8=2 0 Stops to moulding. 
8=4 0 6=3 6 6=4 0 Splay Stops to do. 
4=3 8 2=149=4 0 
1=1 6 2=1 8 Moulded stops do, 


2=1 4 Mitres to moulding. 


Perforating through 6in. stone l4in. by 9in.for flues, 6 = 4 0 Obtuse do. do 
410 Forming stools for reveals monided 8in, girt. o=|6 4 16a 6 cook 
4 With mitre on splay as sketch, folio 18, 1S 12 3H he 
2 Do. llin. girt and 5in, high. 6= 5 6 


2 2 Do. 12in. girt, 3in. high. 
2 6 2 Do. for mullion mdd. 1é6in. girt and 4in. high. 
2 2 Do. do 16in. do. and 3in. do. 
3 2 Do. do. 22in. girtand 3in. do. 
5 
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Boasting and carving ornaments to base of column on 


Ave. 10, 1888. — 


circular face about l3in. by 4in. 
16 Iron cramps let in and run with lead. 
4 Slate dowels, mortises, and cement. 
4 
6 
16 
4 


Groove and burning in lead flashings. 


6 0 Do. stepped. 
a to 2 10 Bedding eaves gutter on stone cornice. 


21 9 


l4in. by 4in. coping moulded and throated, both 
edges set in cement, including all joints and 
necessary iron cramps, &c. 


16 0 Raking do. 
12 6 4 0  Oireular do. 

10 0 Pieces of straight do out of 9in, by l4in. by 7in. circular 
Ddt on front forming mitre of straight and circular set 
exbats) in cement. 
doe 2 Do. out of lft. 6in. by lft. in. by 1ft. sunk to 


form mitre of raking and straight. 
4 Returned moulded mitred ends to coping. 
1 


2lin. by 6in. coping, moulded both edges to raking gables set 
in cement, including all joints, iron cramps let in &c., 


as before. 
14 0 Do. and extra hoisting. 
18 0 12 0 
13 0 je 


Ornamental ball terminals out of Yin. by 9in. by 2ft., and hoisting and fixing with 
necessary dowels in cement to apex of gable above 50ft. from ground level (as 


sketch A). 


1 : 
1 Apex stone sunk and moulded to form a part of coping, also base of finial and 


hoisting and setting in cement out of 4ft. 3in,. by 2ft. Gin. by 3ft. Gin. (as 
sketch B). 


1 Do, 3ft. by lft. Yin. by 2ft., sunk and moulded both sides to form a part of 
coping set in cement, and extra hoisting. 

1 Bond stone sunk and moulded both sides to form a part of coping out 

of lft. 9in. by 1ft. 9in. by lft. 4in,, and hoisting and setting in 


cement. 


2 
2 Do. and hoisting over 40ft, 


2 
2 Do. out of 2ft. by 1ft. 9in. by 1ft, din. 
2 Kneelers out of lft, 9in. by 1ft. 9in, by 9ir., sunk with 
circular moulding, moulded at end, and setting in 
cement as sketch C. 


2 
2 4in. pier cap lft. 7in. by 1ft. 7in., weathered on top 
2 four ways, moulded and throated to edges, set in 


cement, with necessary dowels to brick piers, 

1 Corbels out of llin. by 18in. by 14in., worked 
fair at sides and moulded on front built into 
wall. 

2 
12 Fixing only to average 2ft. 6in, opening. 
5 Chimmney-pieces, £4 p.c, 
5 Do. do. £10 p.c. 
2 Do do. £15 p.c. 


Yorkshire Stone. 
Sup. Zin, rubbed paving bedded and jointed in mortar. 
66 0 2in. rubbed slab and hearth. 
59 6 19 4 6in. rubbed landing. 
9 1 20 2 Do.scantling one way. 
ils: 26-0 


Run labour to throat, 
g 10 Tooled chamfer 6in. wide, stopped. 
3 5 35 UY Stopped end. 
3 6 10 Rubbed edge on 6in. 
6 0 Rubbed margin at back of 7in. step. 
610 4 3 Joggle joint in cement to 6in. landing. 
5 6.3. ©. a 


12in. x 6in. rubbed solid step. 
27 0=3 Do. backjointed. 
9 C= 1 


12in. x Zin. rubbed step, including joints and bedding on brickwork. 
38 9 Do. back-jointed. 
7 9 8 5 14x 7do.do. 


3 9 6 0=1 “12°x'3 do.do. 
810=1 15 x 3 do. do. 
3 4 16 x 3do.de. 
3 4 20 x 3 do. do. 
30s 
14 x 4 cover to wood girder coped to widths. 
15 6 


Sup. tile hearths p.c. 12s. per yard, and bedding and jointing in cement. 
10 li Stone moulded fender and fixing, including 
9 9 joints in cement. 


8 11 
20k 
33 0 


Fair jointed ends to steps. 
if Fair rubbed do. do. 
4 12 Ends iron bar let in and run with lead. 


2 13 28 . Small rough corbels and building in. 
1 2 


a 
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MASON, 


‘he stone to be of the best description, free from 
vents and all other defects, and set on its 
MRL CRUIPEEY, DCC tose sncincccucissnaveces cances nen cscaacve 


(RED CORSHILL STONE AND SETTING IN CEMENT, 


Cube. Stone, including hoisting and setting... 
Cabe. do. inscantling lengths not exceed- 
ing 8ft. and do..........64 


Cube. Extra only for hoisting stone over 40ft. 
BUOME SLOUMM cra detenaiscashaaqawedane avcivteicesscccoes 
Mabe, Do. do. GOLE. do.....c.ccccceccace « 
Supl. Labour, half sawing ............ssesescsecreees 
Supl. Do. rough sunk work ........... 
Supl. Do. do. circular 
Supl. Do. beds and joints ... 
Supl. Do. sunkjoint.... 
Supl. Do. GOs BTGHIGOD (Ccssatiscteceseces 
Supl. Do. do. Ciroular joint... ...sceccsessers 
Supl. MIOsd. PIAL LACO nas ccs ccsace och esata ssharnocs 
Supl. ORM BUDE TROON ates ers otenaa raat chcece ose 
Supl. Do. GUGe CHCHIAL Wiacceeetccchusse saves 
Supi. Do, do. do. and stopped ......... 
Supl. Do. circular sunk faca to swelled 
and diminished shaft............ 
Mer ple © DOF MOTIGING cisecscss seu ced ses cues tose cos 
Supl. Do. do. in short lengths........0ssse0 
Supl. Do. DOr CALOUIEE scacts saeussoochaaseeeen 
Supl. Do. do. do.in caps and bases...... 
Supl. Do. COG RUQB DOU gra cosestec tcc vaclsas'ess 
Run, Do. plain face 4in. wide ... Sue 
Run. Do. do, 4tin. ,, 
Run. Do. do.,5in. ,, 
Run. Do, do., 6in of onspeeckcneot 
Ron, Do. chamfer or sinking 2in. wide... 
Run. Do. do. Sin. wide. 
Run Do. stopped chamfer 4in. wide ...... 
Run, DOs. TOD MLE ie PILGE cadecscsucsssocisviass 
Ron, Do, 7 Gin. ,, er 
Run, Do. ‘5 mines 35 SPEAR PER 
Run. Do. nS Sins 3 Peatecsaeepeusnsiosd 
Run. DOs PBUO DOGO CORA Me lctvans cccececcccce con 
Run. Do. sunk rebate Gin. girt ............008 
Ran, Do. a SNM ssie dee Nea cenrcesssa 
Run. Do. 5 Vin. ,, circular ... 
/ Run. Do. sunk face 7in. wide See < 
| Run. Do. stopped do. 4in. wide A 
Run. Do, fn Nes 
i Run. Do. Re (fiche eae ime cree 
Run. Do, Sree LIN 55) tacalcayeace’ 
Run. Do. moulding 8in. girt..... .......0 
Run. Do, do.) 10in,.,, Sechrea cette 
Run. Do. do. ilin.) ;, in shart 
NGOS CHA leva teceseucv eve ereces ostenc ee 
Run. Do. circular moulding 3in. girt ..... : 
‘Run. Do. fe SIN st ise 
! Run. Do. stopped moulding 8in, ,, ...... 
Run, Do. 1 G1 issn sen 
Run. Do. 39 TON sg . 
Run, Do. groove for iron-tongue............ 
Run, Do. e and burning in lead 


P MIB AUALINS enlecalavicusiedvercegesscichsiess 
Stops to sinking average 63in. Wide.......scceeceeeee 
Mitres to is ” 6sin. naatenenavacreses 
Stops to moulding, average 12in. girt ..... 


Splayed a &p OLIN ed gyialract seceteidcces 
Moulded stops to do. Sin. Girt c...esccceeceeceeee 
Mitres to moulding, average 910. dO. ......cceeeeeee 


\Obtuse £ Bitge ULE sag LT vce scoceacserss cca cee 
Perforations through 6in. stone, l4in. by Yin. 
POPELLUL GS deapanlnaee sin cen seatrenseicatines can ccs sodersessuceleve 
(Fair ends to 12in. by 4in. DANG..........c0cescee see cee 
Forming stools for reveals moulded 8in. girt., 
with mitre on splay, and 4ft. high ... o 
Do. 22in. girt and 3in, high .... 
Wo. Lin. girth and Gin ia) sessiacsvesecesess 
Do. for mullion 16in. girt and 3in. high ...... 

0. do, 22in. ,, and in. high ...... 
i do. 1éin. ,, and 4in. high ....., 
Bosting and carving ornaments to base of 
column on circular face about 10in. by 4ft, ... 


seeee 


F LABOUR AND MATERIALS. 
Run. Bedding eayes gutter on stone cornice 
‘Run, l4in. by 4in. copiag moulded and throated, 
both edges set in cement, including all joints, 
iron cramps, &c., and running with lead...... 
Batin DOs TRUS Prev ccyshacetssichtlessceudsedes 6ch voodcs cae 
‘Run. Do. circular 
) 


eee eee eee eens TO ee ee eee teens ae 


Returned moulded and mitred ‘end ito coping 
Pieces of straight coping as last out of Jin. by 
14in. by 7in. circular on front forming mitre 
of straight and circular set in cement......... 
Do. do. out of lft. 6in. by 1ft. 2in. by 1ft. sunk 
i; to form mitre of raking and straight do. do. 
| Run, 2lin. by 6in. coping moulded both edges 
to raking gables set in cement, including 
joints, cramps, &c , aS DefOre.......ccceeseeeeeveeees 
! Run. Do., and allow for extra hoisting over 
MOLE Lrom Ground 16VEl .cecacecses vvvesecevoseces sve 

a» 

Ornamental ball terminals out of Yin. by Yin. 
by 2ft., and hoisting and fixing with neces- 
sary dowels in cement to apex of gable above 

: BOF. from ground level... .s.sse cesses ese cee ese senses 
Apex stone 3ft. by 1ft. 9in. by 2ft., sunk and 
moulded both sides to form a part of coping 

= in cement and hoisting and fixing as 

BE MMNceb vatiuicnslesy es aet ccs eresotssdunclaccass cos sce scenes ee 

Do. 4ft. 3in. by 2ft. Gin, by 3ft. Gin. do. do. 
MIRO DANG! Of HNIAl<cecctcacdceeeds derevtcoatsdcuececees 
Bond stones out of lft. Yin. by lft. 9in. by 
lft. 4in., sunk and moulded both sides to form 

& part of coping, and ‘hoisting and setting 
MUBUPASITLOIEN | sheds vablacs cue teVicee apvece cdPladieds sob deacad ces 

' Do. out of 2ft. by 1ft. 9in. by 1ft. 4in. do. do.... 
. Do, out of lft. 9in. by 1ft. Qin. by ft. 4in. do. 
do. over 40ft. from ground level......sscseseeeee 

| Kneelers out of lft. Yin. by 1ft. 9in. by 9in. sunk 
With circular moulding moulded at end and 
Setting EAL GOMIOL tis ore cadsvevaaich sade scassey sseeueisee sae 
4in. pier cap lft. 7in. by lft. 7in, weathered on 
top four ways, moulded and throated to edges 

and setting in cement, with necessary dowels 

BO WEICK: DICKH) sacesestoctecotticter Mittisa'cwvelvevetes 


£8.d. 
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2 Corbels out of llin. by 18in. by 14in. worked £8, d. 
fair at sides, moulded on front, and built in 
111 COMMENE 22. 000 ccc ereccn ccc cuacceess ces cnc seeceseasarecne 
4 pron Sears and letting inand running with 
GHC. oss ocasesionnece,sse sus casiarsings duslucsiass aat seeescannaasinas 
72 Slate dowels, mortises, and cement ©.......ssseeeee 


HARD YORKSHIRE STONE AND SETTING, 


Ft. 
126 Sup]. 2in. rubbed paving bedded and jointed 
Ane MOLtALW ss cee eneesa cist ovdisue enerpeedeenaanses edeess 
28 Supl. 2in. do. slab and hearth do. ....s.cesseee 
32 Supl. Gin. do. landing OGmaercces 
26 Supl. 6in.do. do. scantling one way ¢ 
TO Hans) Labor to GarORtcrccss scsscscee cvencesatecciert ene 
4 Run. Do. do. rubbed margin at back of 7in, 


BUCT) cosignenasicusecchedlsunathanasecesteveecviere cenmesuesonerss 
35 Run. Do. do. tooled chamfer 6in. wide,stopped 
No. 10 stopped ends t0 do. .......seeeeeee 


13 Run, Labour rubbed edge on 6in. stone......... 
6 Run. Joggle joint and cement to Gin landing 
9 Run. 12in. by 38in, rubbed and backjointed 
step Invone lenge. cL iiccutevcccctacsackcuarsevaceten 
4 Run. 15 by 3 do. do, 
6 Run. 16 by 3 do. do. Revi enaasercard 
4 Run. 20 by 3 do. do. Recast anneanarasnesen 
27 Run, 12 by 6 rubbed solid step scantling 9ft. 
Lon gthapiariccssarctatscca dateMeactetes cracacecocdeece cos 
9 Run. Do, backjointed do. GOKAE ccontanes 
136 Run. 12in. by 7in. rubbed solid steps, in- 
GUNGIN PH OIN tSardee ccce as sebasvevatcsuevecviterecocanssdice 
4 Run. Do, backjointed .........ccsceesseceeee 
6 Run, Do. do. SCONE Sirs coenesisesieesivas 
16 Run, 14in. by 4in. cover to wood girder coped 
ING oie COL WIGUDBI cas cea cans ca’cairdute clvess cpiveddes course edeseesn’ 
11 Fair-jointed ends to steps oeee 
25 Do. rubbed do do. 


68 Huds cf iron har let in and run with Tead secs 
CHIMNEY-PIECES AND HEARTHS, 


5 Chimney-piece p.c, £4, and allow for profitand 
CALTIAG Ol ccctconccsiuccsaceeucenusduacsducevaveices soracs vey ase 
5 Ornamental wood chimney-pieces p.c. £10 each 
And Allow AS DeLOLes swicadacdiass causes sen cue seo seeeos! ss 
Ae DOMDLO sso) Onl) Onuranuednacletulcds cocceicpeivgds eters ess eenical 
12 Fixingfonly chimney-pieces to 2ft. 6in, average 
ODGNUN GY a csccercaprincebenbasrsustsuciennsulsss cso stecsv aes 

Yds. 
12 Supl. Tile hearths, p.c. 12s. per yard, and 
© bedding and jointing in cement ............000008 

0. 


11 Marble moulded fender, £2 10s, each p.c., and 
fixing, including joints in cement ........... 

Case up and protect stonework, clean down, and 
NCAVG: DELIOOUN coascdevsecssceestescarasecctacaconesesrs 


Carried to summary 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


KENT ARCHMHOLOGICAL SocIETY. — The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday in last week, Hythe 
being selected as the head-quarters, The 
archeological portion of the proceedings com- 
menced on the first day by a visit to Hythe 
Church and its Harly English crypt, which 
was described by the vicar, Afterwards the 
party started in carriages for Studfall Castle, 
where the remains of the Roman Castrum were 
described by Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A, From 
thence a visit was paid to Lympne Church and 
Lympne Castle, otherwise called the Arch- 
deacon’s House, both of which were described 
by Canon Scott-Robertson, The next halt was 
Aldington, where the rector, the Rev. G. J. 
Blomfield, described the church of St. Martin 
and the small remains of the archiepiscopal 
manor house. An evening meeting was held 
at the Sessions House, Hythe, where papers 
were read by Mr. George Wilks on the town 
and church of Hythe, and by Mr. George 
Dowker on Studfall Castrum, Thursdays pro- 
ceedings commenced witha visit to St. Martin’s 
Church, Cheriton, and St. Nicholas Church, 
Newington, the rectory and church at Lyminge. 
At the rectory interesting relics dug up from 
Saxon graves at Lyminge, a large collection of 
rubbings from monumental brasses, and some 
valuable manuscripts and books were shown. 
Saltwood Castle and charch were also visited. 


RoyaAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE,—The 
annual congress of this body was opened in the 
Town Hall, Leamington, on Tuesday, under the 
presidency of Lord Leigh. Lord Leigh gavean 
outline of the objects of interest which they 
were about to inspect. The members after- 
wards went by train to Stratford-on-Avon to 
inspect the scenes of Shakespeare’s infancy, 
education, and after life, visiting his birthplace 
in Henley-street, the grammar school which he 
attended as a boy, the Guild Chapel, in Chapel- 
street, the garden and site of New Place, where 
he lived after his retirement, the Memorial 
Theatre and market fountain, lately erected in 
his honour, and the parish church, which 
contains his ashes and his tomb, The opening 
of the antiquarian section by the Rev. J. Hirst 
took place at Leamington in the evening. On 
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Wednesday the members visited Broughton 
Castle, Compton Wyniates, and Adderbury ; 
yesterday (Thursday) was devoted to Warwick 
Castle and Leicester’s Hospital; to-day the 
members go to Kenilworth, Steoneleigh, Bagin- 
ton, and Guy’s Cliff; to-morrow to Coventry, 
with its noble churches; and on Monday to 
Baddesley Clinton, Knowle, Solihull, Meriden, 
and Berkswell. 


a 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tur ALEXANDER THOMSON MEMORIAL,—At 
a meeting of the trustees held in Glasgow on 
Wednesday, the 29th ult., Mr. David Thomson, 
President of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, in the chair, Mr. Wm. James Anderson, 
who gained the architectural travelling student- 
ship in December last, submitted the sketches 
which he had made during his tour in Italy, 
together with a manuscript descriptive memoir. 
The sketches, 64 in number, with nine sheets 
of measured drawings, were exhibited on the 
walls, and carefully examined by the trustees, 
who felt extremely gratified with them as 
evidence of Mr. Anderson’s diligence and in- 
dustry while on his tour, and of the skill and 
ability which he has displayed. In thenational 
competition at South Kensington the silver 
médal has just been awarded to the same 
drawings of Mr, Anderson, which, it will be 
remembered, were illustrated in the BUILDING 
News for April 3 and 27 last, and were 
measured work from Queen’s Park Church, 
Glasgow, designed by the late Alex. Thomson. 
The competitive drawings of two of the other 
candidates for the Alexander Thomson Student- 
ship have also gained prizes at South Ken- 
sington, 


DUDDINGSTON.—At a meeting of the Dud- 
dingston Local Authority, held at Portobello on 
Tuesday, the report of the committee appointed 
by the various parishes in the combination for 
a fever hospital was read and agreed to. It 
stated that the ten plans sent in had been ex- 
amined by Mr. Morham, city architect, Hdin- 
burgh, and the one entitled “ Efficiency with 
Economy ” chosen on account of the very effi- 
cient internal arrangements. In it the hospital 
was arranged in order that more than one kind 
of disease could be treated at one time. The 
total cost would be £3,212. The architects of 
the successful plan are Messrs. Thornton, 
Shields, and Thomson, George-street, Hdin- 
burgh. 


KENSAL TowNn.—The design of Messrs, 
Demaine and Brierley, architects, of York, has 
been selected for a new church and mission- 
hall for the newly-formed Parish of St. 
Thomas, Kensal Town, London, The estimated 
cost is £5,500. Five London architects were 
also invited and submitted designs, 


Lonpon, S.W.—Mr. Edward Francis OC. 
Clarke, of 7, Westminster Chambers, has 
been chosen, in limited competition, architect 
for the new institute, gymnasium, concert 
rooms, &c., in Buckingham Palace-road. 


New YorK,—The proposed cathedral for New 
York is to be the largest and costliest church 
structure in the United States. Designs are 
now being prepared for the trustees by selected 
American architects for the preliminary com- 
petition, but outsiders who choose may send in 
unframed drawings, to be delivered flat in 
a sealed portfolio, expressage paid, on or before 
December 15, 1888, directed to the Trustees of 
the Cathedral, See House, 29, Lafayette-place, 
New York City. These are to be mere sketch 
designs, and to consist of a ground plan in 
black and white, on a 1-16th scale; a front 
and side elevation and a longitudinal section, 
drawn without shading in pen and ink on 
above scale; and a perspective drawn with 
vanishing points 84in. apart, the building to 
be set at 45 deg. with the picture plane. This 
perspective to be in pen and ink without 
painting or shading other than black lining. 
All plans not accepted for the second com- 
petition will be returned to their owners. The 
cathedral will stand facing south, and its 
length will not exceed 400ft, The building 
must be strictly fireproof; no inflammable 
materials must be used. The exterior to be of 
marble, granite, or other durable stone ; but no 
sandstone or porous material to be used, either 
in ornamentation or construction, that is ex- 
posed to the weather, 
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Building  Gntelligence.| 


DENSTONE, STAFFS.—The memorial stone of 
the great hall by which the buildings of St. 
Chad’s College, Denstone, will be completed 
was laid on Wednesday week. The material to 
be used is coursed Alton and Hollington stone, 
like the rest of the College buildings, with 
which the style will correspond, being an Harly 
type of Gothic. The contractor is Mr. Bentley, 
of Waltham Abbey, who carried out the greater 
part of the chapel, under Mr. Garland, the clerk 
of the works, The designs are by Mr. R. Herbert 
Carpenter and Mr. B, Ingelow, of London, the 
College architects, 


SEACOMBE.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Catholic Church of St. Joseph, which is 
being erected within the Presbytery groundsin 
Wheatland-lane, Seacombe, was laid on Friday 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Knight, Bishop of 
Shrewsbury. The church is being built from 
designs by Mr. Edward Kirby, 5, Cook-street, 
Liverpool. The style is Gothic, and the build- 
ing will beseated for about 600 worshippers. The 
principal dimensions are: Length of nave and 
chancel, 120ft., to be ultimately extended to 
135ft, when the porches are built ; width of 
nave from centre to centre of columns, 29ft., 
and across the aisles, 53ft.; height from floor 
to nave ridge outside, 60ft. The external walls 
will be of Liscard sandstone facings, with red 
Runcorn stone dressings to the aisle and 
clerestory wirdows, and all the other door and 
window openings. The windows will be filled 
with lead glazing, and the ceiling will be of 
pitch pine, the chancel walls and roof corre- 
sponding in height to the nave. The contract 
for the work has been placed in the hands of 
Mr, John Shaw, builder, Priory-street, Birken- 
head ; and Mr, H. L. Whittingham has been 
appointed clerk of the works. The heating 
apparatus will be supplied by Messrs, Grundy, 
of Manchester, The present outlay will be 
£3,500, 


Guginecring Hotes, - 


NABURN.—Prince Albert Victor of Wales has 
opened the new lock at Naburn on the Ouse 
Navigation. It has been constructed almost 
parallel with the old lock, situate some six 
miles below York. It is 152ft. long and 26ft, 
wide, with depth over lower sill at spring tides 
of 13ft. 6in. The length of the old lock is 90ft., 
and it is 21ft. wide, with depth over the lower 
sill of 10ft. 6in. The work has cost about 
£10,000, The lock will be filled through a cir- 
cular sluice 4ft, 9in, in diameter, worked by a 
cast-iron stop valve, and be emptied through 
four square openings in the lower gates closed 
by wrought-iron flaps. The river will now be 
available at spring tides for steamers of 400 
tons carrying capacity. In addition to the con- 
struction of the new lock, other measures have 
been adopted to improve the navigation of the 
river. The shoals between Naburn and Selby 
are being dredged, and the Ouse Navigation 
Committee have ordered a new steam tug from 
Messrs, Heppell, of Shields, fitted with com- 
pound surface-condensing engines and twin 
screw. The improvements on the Ouse have 
prompted the traders on the river Foss to make 
exertions for their own special behoof, with 
the result that the Castle Mills lock will now 
be lengthened to 100ft. It will also be widened, 
and the channel deepened to 74£t. of water. 
The new lock at Naburn has been constructed 
by Messrs. Nelson and Sons, of York, under the 
superintendence of Mr. A, F, Fowler, the resi- 
dent engineer. 

a 

The sanitary committee of Bristol, by way of 
experiment, have had a new kind of pavement laid 
in Park-row, composed of cement and sand, which 
1s expected to be more economical than the stone 
paving. The cost of stone in Bristol is 5s. 3d.. and 
that of the new material 4s, per yard, but in the 
case of laying gas or water pipes the new style of 
pavement would have to be cut up, whereas in the 


case of the stone pavement it can be taken up and 
relaid. 


A memorial window to the late Sir Robert 
Phillimore, late Dean of Arches, has just been 
placed in Shiplake Church, Berkshire, depicting | 
Moses the Lawgiver and Solomon the Just Judge. ! 


THE BUILDING NEWS§, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Kditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on anplication to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements Is. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLL, 
XLIV., XLV., XLVI., XLVII., XLVIIL,, XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL. and LIII. may still be had, price Twelve Shillings ; 
all the other bound volumes are out of print. Most of the 
back numbers of former volumes are, however, to be 
had singly. Subscribers requiring any back numbers 
to complete volume just ended should order at once, as 
many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s, each, 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—L, and Co.—F. B. and Co.—W. B. W. and Co: 


A YOUNG BEGINNER. (We are pleased to hear you 
derive benefit from the articles on Surveying. The 
subject of Levelling will be included in the series.)— 
SECANT. (The examinations are held at the R.1.B.A., 
9, Conduit-street. Possibly the secretary of that body 
will send you particulars, We have seen no official 
announcement for some years.) 


Correspondence, 


—+44——_ 
PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NeEws, 


Srr,—You are abundantly redeeming your 
intention expressed a few months back to 
devote more space to practical matters. I 
hear on every side appreciation of Mr. Love- 
grove’s papers on Practical Architecture, and 
the series on Houses and Staircases, Land 
Surveying, and the Turkish Bath are each 
alike capital. I hope it is not rude to say so, 
but I would give up all the politics of the pro- 
fession, new charters, registration, and the 
rest of it, and should not care if you never 
reported another meeting of the Institute, or 
the Society either, so long as you fill your space 
so much better. Now, a faint—well, not a 
grumble—a suggestion. Can’t you give us more 
practical papers about building processes? I 
should like to see some practical articles 
written by practical workmen themselves—say 
on Masonry, Bricklaying, Carpentry, Plumbing, 
Painting, &c. The ordinary writers on these 
subjects do walk round their subjects so that 
it is impossible to follow them. Excuse my 
boldness—I only wish I could help you.—I 
am, &c¢., OLIVER TwisT, 


[We wish you could, or that men of the 
class you mention would. They are hard to 
find in the building trades. It is not go else- 
where. Itis pretty well known that our ex- 
perience is manifold in journalism—and in 
other fields—in such a journal as the English | 
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Mechanic, for instance—our best helpers come 
from the workmen. If encouragement is 
needed, we can only say we should be delighteq 
to receive and consider really practical papers 
about the arts of construction and decoration) 

j 


from workmen.—Ep. “ B.N.” | 


GLOUCESTER BATHS. 


S1r,—In your last issue you illustrate the 
selected design for these buildings, as modified 
for execution. The modifications have, how. 
ever, resulted in leaving nothing whatever of 
the selected design. 

The whole plan is entirely new, the idea of 
arrangement copied from a plan sent in by us, 
The elevations and sections are altogether new, 
In the original plan the first-class bath was 
placed on a different level to the second, and 
almost out of ground with other features of 
construction now entirely remodelled. — 

In fairness to all parties concerned in this 
business, Mr. Trew should ask you to illustrate | 
his original design, which was awarded the. 
first place.—We are, &c., 

JOHN GILES AND GOUGH, 

28, Craven-street, Charing-cross, W.C., 

London, Aug. 3. 


-- ¢§ —__—_ 
CHIPS. | 


At a vestry meeting held at Kettering on the 
2nd inst. it was decided to take steps for restoring | 
the parish church, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A,, 
to be the architect, and the outlay about £7,000, 


The foundation-stone of new buildings about to 
be added to the Loughborough Chapel, Coldhar- 
bour-lane, 8.W., was laid on Tuesday week. The 
additions comprise, on the ground floor, a new vestry 
20ft. by 16ft., an infants’ class-room 16ft. by 16ft., | 
and an alteration to the present building to form 
a lecture-room 36ft. by 21ft. On the first floor the | 
present school-room will be enlarged, providing a 
hall 62ft. by 36ft. The elevations will be built in - 
gault brick, with stone dressings. The architects 
are Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner, of Blooms- | 
bury-square, and the builders are Messrs. T, 
Gregory and Co., of Station Works, Clapham | 
Junction, The works will cost £1,000. 


Mr. HE. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, © 
has recently supplied his patent Manchester grates 
to the new Board schools, Castle-hill, Edinburgh, © 
This makes the fifth school this year for the | 
Edinburgh School Board which has been warmed _ 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates. : 


The fever hospital at Stockport is being extended | 
from plans by Mr. A. M. Fowler, the borough © 
surveyor. Mr, Bateson, of Stockport, is the con- 
tractor. | 


Providence Chapel, Snodland, near Rochester, | 
having been acquired by the trustees of the ad- — 
joining British schools for extension purposes, a 
new chapel is being built on another site, Mr, — 
Wilfrid, of Rochester, being the contractor. The © 
foundation stone was laid on the Ist inst. 


The Tamworth town council has adopted plans / 
prepared by Mr. Joyce, of Stafford, for the pro- — 
posed municipal buildings. a 


The foundation stone of the new post and tele- } 
graph office at Inverness was laid on Friday by Sir | 
H.C. Macandrew. The new post office, which is | 
being erected from designs by Mr. Robertson, of | 
Her Majesty’s Board of Works, Edinburgh, will — 
cost about £12,000. { 


Sir John Lubbock has bought the estate of 
Kirkstall, near Leeds, which includes the ruins of 
Kirkstall Abbey. 


The two stained-glass windows given to the West — 
Church, Stirling, by Mr. William Connal, of Sols- . 
girth, were unveiled on Friday. The windows 
were erected by Messrs. W. and_J. J. Kier, Glas- | 
gow. 


At a meeting of the Oidbury Local Board on | 
Friday a discussion took place on the propriety of 
erecting public buildings for the town, and the 
matter was referred to a committee of the whole | 
board to consider the subject and report as to the . 
question of cost. The town has just decided to 
adopt the Free Libraries Act. 


Mr. E. B. Hearne, ©.E., late assistant to Mr.J. — 
L. D. Meares, town surveyor of Newry, has been 
appointed resident engineer of the Belfast Main | 
Drainage Works. The works cannot be accom- 
plished under four years,and the cost will be about _ 
£300,000, 


On Saturday afternoon six memorial stones of | 
the new Wesleyan Sunday schools were laid at 
Gee Cross, Hyde. The estimated cost of the 
buiiding is £1,370; and the architect is Mr. G. | 
Gill, of Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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Inrtercommanicatton, 


j QUESTIONS. 


| [9708.J—Practical Architecture, with De- 
ailed Estimates.—In the BUILDING NEws of 
\ugust 8rd, under the foregoing title, it states in the 
fason’s Specification, in describing ‘‘ Dressings,” that the 
arches,” “ jambs,” and “ columns ” of porch “‘ to be of red 
Jorsehill stone of the best quality, and laid upon its 
jatural quarry bed.” Would it not have been safer to 
have specified the stone to be laid [where—(or) when] 
yracticable on its natural bed,” as I scarcely think the 
Joregoing could be laid as stated—at any rate, not with 
Yorkshire stone in the district am of. In paragraph 46 
't describes “All top steps and thresholds” to be, &c. 
‘Does not the latter term cover the former? Clause 41 
uays, “All work exposed to injury to be properly cased up 
‘and cleaned down at completion,” by which I understand 
that only the work liable to be damaged is to be cleaned. 
\Would it not have been better somewhat as follows :— 
“© All work exposed, or liable to injury, to be properly 
protected, or cased [up—off], and the [works generally— 
‘whole works] [where required—where necessary—(or) as 
directed] to be cleaned and pared at completion, or just 
‘prior to the contractor handing over the building for 
soccupation.”—TOLOP. 

| [9704.J]—The Employers’ Liability Bill.— 
Having read your article on this subject in the BUILDING 
NEWS, page 97, I beg to ask your opinion as to who will 
‘be legally liable, under the new Bill, in the following 
case :—I have a brickyard; I find the machinery and pay 
for keeping it in repair. My brickmaker contracts to 
make at a price per thousand; he finds all the men and 
lads ; he engages and dismisses them without consulting 
me; he agrees with them about wages; one of his men 
attends to the engine and boilerand machinery under his 
orders ; he finds fuel. I may be absent from the yard for 
days or weeks; I instruct him to get the machinery pro- 
\tected at my cost always promptly. Secondly, can you 
| recommend any printed form to be put up in the yard on 
this subject? If so, please givea sketch of such form.—Z. 


[9705.] — Lightning Conductors. — Will some 
l yeader be good enough to state the usual rule for measur- 
ling lightning conductors when a price per foot lin. is 
accepted, which has to include the copper plate in ground 
and also the spiked rod at end? Should the two latter 
\ be measured as tape ?—VIRGINIUS. 


(9706.]—Honours Exam. in Building Con- 
-struction.—Would someone who has studied for the 
above examination kindly inform me as to what book on 
,Strains, formule, f&c., is necessary to pass the exam. 
‘without going into difficult mathematical calculations 7— 
/VERITAS. 


(9707.]—Architect’s Liability.—A. designed and 
‘superintended the erection of a warehouse for B., the 
‘packing room being on the ground floor. After a period 
ef three years dry rot is discovered in the floor of pack- 
ing-room, which was constructed in the usual manner, 
that is, having red deal joists and pugging, the ground 
‘being sunk underneath to a depth of 18in. or 2ft., and 
iventilated by means of Qin. by 3in. air bricks about 9ft. 
yapart, I should add the air bricks on the one side have 
‘small conical holes in them, and on the other bar open- 
‘ings.—BOaAz. 


(9708 ] —Heating Apparatus.—Can anyone 
advise me about the best and cheapest system of hot-air 
/apparatus for warming an old house with cellars beneath, 
| where the fire can be placed? Is it practicable to build 
jthe whole arrangement in brick and distribute the 
‘warmed air in wooden pipes?. If it is better to buy a 
cast-iron stove for warming the air, whose stove is best ? 
\I want to heat three rooms 18ft. by 25ft., and a hall 18ft. 
by “ch ‘oo a uniformly heated supply of warm fresh 
alr,—t', D, 


' [9709.]—Belgium.—Can any correspondent suggest 
jtome a short trip in Belgium, and give particulars as to 
cost during a ten days’ trip ?—IOTA. 


_ (9710.]—Sculptor’s Wax.—I would be glai if any 
‘Teader would give me a receipt for making sculptor’s 
‘modelling wax, With the exact proportions of the ingre- 
dients. An early reply will greatly oblige.—C. L. H. 
Dublin, : 


[971l.J—Maps and Plans of Old London.— 
Some time back I recollect an exhibition being held (I 
think at South Kensington) of old maps and plans, show- 
ing the development of London and its suburbs. Could 
‘any of your numerous readers give me any particulars of 
same, or any information as to where maps, &c., could be 
/S€en, especially dated about 1800 ?- OLD LONDON. 


REPLIES. 


{9698.]—Surveying Instruments.—It is not 
absolutely necessary that a surveyor in a small country 
Practice should have a theodolite. But really a good 
Second-hand one may be bought so cheap nowadays that it 
“seems hardly worth while to be without so valuable an 

junct tothe equipment of a surveyor. Asa saver of 
time and as an assurance of accuracy, if for surveying 
aa the theodolite isa great boon; but for inaccessible 
| rots ar and heights, for setting out curves, &c, it is 
/Simply indispensable. I am not one of those who advocate 
_ Using the theodolite as a level, although in an emer- 
| i T have done so. In the absence of a theodolite, a 
wan. is an exceedingly serviceable instrument 
a Be ing angles, or a prismatic compass, the latter 
ate ad great care in use, especially to avoid metallic 
level on. For ordinary practice a good 12in. dumpy 
loge om Compasses attached), staff poles, and ranging 
‘a O0ft. and 66ft. chains, optical square (not cross- 
f >, & good plumb-bob, beam compass, circular pro- 
hairs ak and steel straight edge, are the chief desiderata. 
fore RGQ WM. Ustuu, A.M.1.C.E, Editor of Merritt’s 
ad and Engineering Surveying.” 


eo 

St. James’s Church, Taxal, has b 

[ } een closed for 
oarations and improvements to be effected in its 
K aie the plans of Mr. Darbyshire, archi- 
rs , of Manchester, at a cost of £1,000. 


fi 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


KAYE AND OTHERS Vv. CHUBB AND Son's 
SAFE AND LocK COMPANY (LIMITED). — 
(Before the Lord Chancellor, Lord Watson, Lord 
FitzGerald, and Lord Macnaghten).—This was an 
appeal from a decision of the Court of Appeal 
reversing a judgment of the Queen’s Bench 
Division in an action brought by the appellants 
against the respondents for the alleged infringe- 
ment of a patent apparatus for fastening and un- 
fastening doors, gates, lids, and windows. The 
appellants’ and the respondents’ door-latches are 
all made on what is known as the “ push and pull” 
principle—that is to say, the latch is withdrawn 
from the doorpost, not by turning the door-handie 
round, but by pulling the inside handle or pushing 
the outside one. At the trial in November, 1886, 
Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment for the 
appellants; but his decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal, who ordered judgment to be 
entered for the respondents. At the hearing of 
the appeal, judgment was postponed. Their Lord- 
ships on Tuesday gave judgment, being of opinion 
that the appellants’ invention was valid. Judgment 
reversed with costs. 


PILASTERS AND THE BUILDING AcT.—At 
Hampstead, Edmund Toms, builder, of Gloucester 
Works, Wellington -street, Camden-town, has 
appeared in answer to an adjourned summons 
taken out by the Hampstead Vestry charging him 
with having, without the consent in writing of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, erected certain 
structures in advance of the general line of front- 
age in Church-row and Heath-street. For the 
defence it was contended that the pilasters came 
under the description of “ window dressings and 
other like architectural decorations,” and that, 
therefore, the defendant was justified in what he 
had done. It was also said that this view had been 
upheld by Mr, Barstow in a similar case at Clerken- 
well Police-court, which was now awaiting decision 
on appeal. The Bench ordered the demolition 
within six weeks of so much of the building or 
structure on the Heath-street side as was more 
than 5}in. in advance of the front wall of the 
building, and of so much on the Church-row side 
as was more than 3}in. in advance of the front 
wall. They also ordered the defendant to pay 
20 guineas costs. 


CASE UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AcT.—At the Chester County Court, on Friday, 
befoze Judge Horatio Lloyd, judgment was given 
in a case in which a labourer named Pearson, 
living in Hoole, Chester, sought to recover £200 
from Robert Neill and Sons, builders and con- 
tractors. The defendants were the contractors for 
the erection of a goods station at Chester, and the 
plaintiff was employed by them. For the purposes 
of laying foundations, holes had to be dug, and 
into these holes planks had to be driven. The 
plaintiff was engaged in one of these holes pre- 
paring for the planks, and on the occasion in 
question he gave the signal to “strike.” The man 
above struck, and in so doing caught a heavy 
wooden dolly, which fell on the head of the 
plaintiff, causing serious injuries—Judgment was 
given for plaintiff for £70; execution to be stayed 
for two months if defendants paid the plaintiff £10. 


MEMBERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES AS CON- 
TRACTORS.—At the Yorkshire Assizes on Satur- 
day, before Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, the case of 
Nutton v. Wilson was heard. The plaintiff in this 
action was John Nutton, an excavator and con- 
tractor, of Church-street, Elland, and he sued to 
recover £50 as penalties from the defendant, 
Joseph Wilson, a joiner and carpenter, of Elland, 
and a member of the Elland local board, in conse- 
quence of the latter having participated in the 
profits of certain contracts between the board and 
other persons. The case for the plaintiff was that 
in September, 1887, and October, 1886, the Elland 
local board accepted tenders for certain work from 
two men named Brook and Holdsworth, and that 
the defendant was employed by Brook and Holds- 
worth, receiving payment from them in respect of 
his work, notwithstanding that he was a member 
of the local board. His Lordship gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for £50 and costs. Stay of execu- 
tion was granted, and his Lordship directed judge- 
ment to be given for the defendant, with costs, 
provided Wilson succeeded on appeal. 
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The purchase and preservation of the Clissold 
Park is practically secured. This park, in Stoke 
Newington, covers 53 acres. Towards the purchase 
fund the Hackney Vestry has voted £5,000 and the 
Islington Vestry £2,500, while the Heclesiastical 
Commissioners have sold the property for £10,000, 
or £12,000 less than its estimated value as a build- 
ing site. 

The Church of St. Paul, Royton, near Ilmin- 
ster, is about to be restored at a cost of £5,000. A 
faculty has been granted to enable the committee 
to take down the present nave of the church and 
build a new nave, aisles, vestries, and side chapel, 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE NEW POLICE OFFICES ON THE EM- 
BANKMENT.—Mr. Broadhurst asked the Secretary 
to the Home Department whether the contract for 
the building for the new police offices on the 
Embankment had been yet let ; and, if so, to whom ; 
and whether the granite and stonework for the 
building was being prepared by the convicts at 
Dartmoor and Portland respectively ; and, if so, 
whether that work was done for the Government, 
or whether the convict labour was hired by con- 
tractors, and, if the latter, by what contractors. 
Mr. Matthews: The contract for this building has 
been let to Messrs. Grover and Sons. The granite 
required for the lower portion of the building has 
been worked by convict labour at Dartmoor. The 
work is done for the Government, and the Receiver 
of Police pays all expenses incurred, including 
delivery on the ground. The contract was con- 
cluded on the understanding that all the granite 
would be delivered free of cost, and the contractor 
derives no benefit therefrom. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CROYDON.—The new reservoir was inaugurated 
last week. The water is obtained from a well 
situate three-quarters of a mile south of Addington 
village. It is sunk in the chalk to a depth of 
200ft., the surface being 318ft. above sea-level. 
The storage capacity of the headings and the lower 
part of the well is about 502,000 gallons. A Woolf 
compound beam-engine raises the water, its deliver- 
ing power being 77,760 gallons per hour. The 
reservoir will hold 5,000,000 gallons. Its overflow 
level is 465ft. above sea-level. The total length of 
mains laid is about 134 miles. The district for 
domestic supply is the area of the borough within 
a two-mile radius from the town-hall, with about 
75,000 people. Tne works have been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. T. Walker, borough 
engineer. 


EALING, W.—The ceremony of christening the 
new storage reservoir of the Grand Junction 
Waterworks at Haling took place on Friday. The 
new reservoir is situated on Mount Park-hill, and 
will be a reserve to meet any emergency caused by 
excessive drought, large fires, or other contin- 
gencies. Its surface extends over six acres, and, 
with a depth of 45ft., it will contain 51,000,000 
gallons of filtered water. It is lined with Port- 
land cement concrete, and the slopes are paved with 
vitrified brick. The level of top water is 193}ft. 
above Ordnance datum, and the water will be sup- 
plied from the works at Kew-bridge through a 
line of pipes 30in. in diameter. Messrs. John Aird 
and Sons were the contractors, and Mr. A. Fraser 
was the engineer. 


ST, HELENS, LANCS.—The foundation stone of 
new engine and boiler house for the St. Helens 
Corporation waterworks was laid on Tuesday week 
at Kirkby, on the Sefton estate. The two wells 
close by have been sunk in the pebble beds of the 
New Red Sandstone formation by Mr. Villiers, con- 
tractor, of Beverley. Hach is 11ft. in diameter 
and 150ft. deep, being connected by a heading 9ft. 
by 6ft., and a borehole sunk at the bottom of one 
of the wells makes a total depth of 510ft. Messrs. 
R. Daglish and Co., St. Helens, will supply the 
pumping engine at a cost of £5,990, and Mr, 
William Harrison, St. Helens, has put in the 
engine foundations and boiler seatings at a cost of 
£1,718. The engine house will take the form of 
an octagonal castellated tower, rising 80ft. above 
the ground line, and 48ft. wide each way, with 
chimney, also octagonal, rising 30ft. higher. The 
base will be surrounded by a terrace 12ft. high. 
The structure will be built of stone and brick, the 
outside being of coursed rubble stones. The boiler 
house will correspond in style. Messrs. J. and T. 
Yearsley, St. Helens, have this portion of the work 
in hand, their tender being £5,880. The whole of 
the works are being carried out from designs and 
specifications by Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, borough 
water engineer, at a cost of £18,500. 


ee 


At Outwood, near Wakefield, on Friday, the new 
south aisle and Gammell Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Outwood, was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Wakefield. The cost of the additions to the 
church has been £1,600 (including £250 for the 
chapel). Accommodation is now provided for 600 
worshippers, as against 400 before. Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F'.S.A., Westminster, prepared the 
designs, and these have been carried out by Mr. 
John Binks, a local builder. 


On Friday Mr. Terry, Local Government Board 
Inspector, held an inquiry at Deal relative to the 
application by the town council for permission to 
borrow £4,000 for the construction of a sea wall at 
North Deal, and other town improvements. The 
town clerk-supported the application on behalf of 
the council, and Mr. Worsfold Mowll opposed it, 
representing the rector and other ratepayers. 
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THE first report of the committee appointed 
to investigate the action of light upon water- 
colours, has just been published as a “ Blue- 
book,” and deals with the physical aspect of 
the inquiry. Practically, the committee find 
that while many pigments used by the water- 
colour artists do fade under exposure to light, 
“a good gamut” of safe colours is still avail- 
able for use, while the important fact is esta- 
blished that every pigment is permanent when 
exposed to light im vacuo, indicating the 
direction in which experiments should be made 
for the preservation of water-colour drawings. 
The committee find that mineral colours are 
more stable than vegetable colours; that if 
moisture and oxygen are excluded from a pic- 
ture it will not deteriorate from the action of 
light ; and that what destroys a water-colour 
are the blue and violet rays of the prism, It 
would take a century in South Kensington 
very markedly to deteriorate a water-colour. 
If the sun’s rays were excluded and only gas or 
the electric light used, it would take thousands 
of years to harm the pictures. And if a yellow 
glaze were interposed between the sunlight and 
the picture the risk of fading would be greatly 
lessened, The most fleeting colours are car- 
mine, crimson lake, purple madder, scarlet lake, 
Payne’s grey, Naples yellow, olive green, 
indigo, and brown madder. Thecolours which 
stand are yellow ochre, Indian red, Venetian 
red, burnt sienna, chrome red, lemon yellow, 
raw sienna, terra verte, chromium oxide, Prus- 
sian blue, cobalt, French blue, and ultramarine 
ash, Prussian blue has a peculiar quality. It 
fades into green after exposure to strong light, 
but is restored by being placed for a time in 
the dark. 


Sir RoBERT RAWLINSON makes in Wednes- 
day’s Zimes another protest against the pre- 
cipitation and deodorisation works now being 
carried out by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at the sewage outfalls. He remarks 
that many years since the members of the 
Board were informed by the most eminent 
chemists that no chemicals purified sewage ; 
that the best left seven-eighths of the salts of 
sewage in the clarified water, plus some of the 
chemicals ; and that the clarified fluid, when 
passed into small streams or rivers, would 
ferment, become putrid and offensive—these 
being the results, whatever chemicals or pre- 
cipitants were used. He predicts that the fifty 
cases of sewage tanks and works will prove 
intolerable, that the river barges will be costly 
incumbrances to the river, and that the working 
expenses will be enormous, and all waste. Sir 
Robert reiterates his well-known views that in 
broad irrigation will be found the solution of 
the problem of dealing with the metropolitan 
sewage, 


IN their thirty-first annual report, just issued, 
the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
state that three portraits were purchased during 
the year, those of Lieut.-General Sir James 
Hope Grant, 1806-1876, by Sir Francis Grant, 
P.R,A.; Mrs, Sarah Trimmer, 1741-1810, educa- 
tional writer, painted by Henry Howard, R.A. ; 
and Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 1650-1707, 
painted by Michael Dahl. The purchases made 
now reach a total of 420 since the collection 
was formed. An important alteration of name 
in one of the principal pictures has recently 
been made. A portrait, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Fraser Tytler, and described as a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, has been 
found to be a portrait of her mother, Mary of 
Lorraine. The manner in which the arms of 
France and Scotland are quartered clearly in- 
dicate the date, 1560, when Francis II, and 
Mary ruled in France, and Mary of Lorraine 
was Regent of Scotland. The picture would 
appear to have been painted whilst the Regent 
was besieged in Leith, and the distant city and 
castle among rocks would be intended for 
Edinburgh, Another picture, presented in May, 
1877, as a portrait of Sir Randolph Crewe, has 
since been proved to represent Sir John Bram- 
ston, an eminent Judge, painted by Daniel 
Mytens. Several pictures have been cleaned 
and lined, others have been cleaned, and seven 
portraits have been put under glass, 


AT the last meeting of the Stockport town 
council a heated discussion took place with} 
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jreference to the receipts and duties of the 


borough surveyor, Mr. A. M. Fowler. Mr. 
Williamson, who raised the question by a 
resolution, said that Mr, Fowler was appointed 
in 1884 ata fixed salary of £100 a year anda 
commission of 5 per cent. on extra works. This 
commission had amounted during the past two 
years to £838. Inconvenience had arisen from 
the fact that Mr. Fowler was allowed to con- 
tinue private practice at Manchester, and he 
urged that it would be more economical and 
satisfactory to employ the whole time ofthe 
borough surveyor, and pay him an inclusive 
salary. Col. McClure pointed out that Mr, 
Fowler’s charges were less than those of an out- 
side architect or engineer, and eventually the 
whole subject of the borough surveyorship 
was referred to the committee with instructions 
to report back to the council. 


THE system of registration of plumbers insti- 
tuted by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, has just been introduced into Man- 
chester through the instrumentality of the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, 
and is now fully organised. The local council, 
of which Mr. John Holden, F.R.1.B.A., is chair- 
man,and Mr, Fred Scott, secretary, consists of 
representatives in equal numbers of the public, 
master plumbers, and operative plumbers. The 
representatives of the public, appointed at a 
public meeting in the Town Hall, include the 
Mayors of Manchester and Salford, the chairmen 
of the Health Committees, city and borough 
engineers, medical officers of health, the chair- 
man and secretary of the Sanitary Association, 
architects, builders, and sanitary engineers. 
The masters and operatives also in public meet- 
ing selected their own representatives. The 
council will carry out the work of registration 
in Manchester and Salford and a district of 
about 30 miles radius, except on the Liverpool 
side, where the district will extend only to 


Warrington, At the last meeting of the local 
council the first batch of applications were 
passed for nomination in the Plumbers’ 
Company. 


IN an interim report just issued the Select 
Committee on Town Holdings explain that it 
is not in their power to complete the whole of 
their inquiry this season, They add :—“ Your 
committee hope that it may not be necessary 
for them to call further witnesses as to the 
terms of occupation and the compensation for 
improvements possessed by the occupiers of 
town houses and holdings in Great Britain and 
Ireland, or as to the expediency of giving to 
leaseholders facilities for the purchase of the 
fee simple of their property ; but they desire to 
take further evidence upon the question of im- 
posing a direct assessment on the owners of 
ground-rents, and on the owners of increased 
values imparted to land by building operations 
or other improvements. They accordingly 
recommend that the committee be re-appointed 
next Session for the purpose of receiving such 
additional evidence as they may think neces- 
sary, and also of reporting upon the several 
branches of the inquiry.” 
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A block of buildings just erected at Carnforth 
for the Co-operative Society were opened on 
Saturday last. The block consists of a public 
hall, capable of accommodating between 500 and 600, 
with a gallery, ante-room, two-stalled stable, cart- 
house, three-storied warehouse, and three large 
shops, in which the grocery, provision, drapery, 
and boot and shoe trade will be carried on. The 
hall is the largest public room in the town. Mr. 
Robert Walker, M.S.A., of Windermere, was the 
architect, and the cost has been £2,500, 


Building operations have just been commenced 
for the new schools adjoining the church erected 
at Monton Green, near Manchester, some years 
since. The building will be faced with stone 
parpoints and Darleydale ashlar, and will contain 
large school and classrooms on ground floor, with 
meeting-room 64ft. by 32ft. on first floor, and 
social rooms for the use of the congregation. The 
architects are Messrs. Thos. Worthington and 
J. G. Elgood, Lombard-chambers, 46, Brown- 
street, Manchester; and Messrs. Southern and 
Sons, the general contractors. 


Alterations have been made at the Castlegate 
Ward Liberal Club, York, embracing the ventila- 
tion, which is now carried out on the Boyle system, 
the latest improved form of the self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


MONDAY.—Clerks of Works Association. Paper by Tt.) 
Gamage, Carpenters’ Hall, H.C. 8pm, | 


Trave Pes, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


DUNDEE.—At a meeting of joiners held jn 
Dundee on Friday night the wages question wag | 
discussed, and a resolution was unanimously — 
adopted declaring that the present state of the | 
joiner trade in Dundee warrants an advance on 
the rate cf wages, and that the meeting was of - 
opinion that an immediate demand be made fora 
rise of $d. per hour to all men who are paid under | 
er and that all others be raised to the standard | 
of 7d, 
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A new reading-room haa just been added to the 
Free Library at Chester, at the sole cost of the 
mayor of that city, Mr. Thomas M. Lockwood, of 
Chester, was the architect. The 
took place on Friday. 


At Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, a memorial from the vestry of St, 


Nicholas, Deptford, praying the Board to provide © 


a small class of dwellings for the working classes 


of Deptford instead of the great blocks of labourerg’ — 


dwellings now being erected under the Artisang 


Dwellings Act, was presented by deputation, and — 
was referred to the Works and General Purposes — 


Committee. 


A statue of Earl Shaftesbury has been com- 


pleted by Mr. J. H. Boehm, R.A., at a cost to the 


donors of £2,000, for erection in Westminster | 
Abbey, but remains at present in the sculptor’s — 


studio until additional subscriptions have been 


public opening 


raised to meet the fees demanded by the Dean and — 


Chapter. 
account, but this was reduced on the repre- 


£400 was originally claimed on this 


sentation of the committee to £250. It is satis- | 


factory to learn that this fee will not go to the 
clergy, but be carried to the fund for the repair of 
the Abbey fabric. In addition to the statue, the 


committee have commissioned Mr, Alfred Gilbert, | 
A.R.A., to execute a memorial in bronze to he | 


erected 
circus, 


in Shaftesbury-avenue 


The work of restoration of the priory church of — 
Old Malton is proceeding under the direction of | 
Mr. Temple Moore, F.S.A. About ten years ago | 


the lay rector, Harl Fitzwilliam, spent £3,000 on 
the restoration of the tower and south walls, and 
the present works are being carried out by a com- 
mittee of subscribers. 


Holloway’s Pills.—In weakness of the stomach, 
in diseases of the liver, and in disorders of the system caused by 


cold or asluggish circulation, no medicine is so efficacious as these ~ 


Pills. By quickening digestion they give refreshing sleep, impart 
tone to the digestive organs, purify the blood, and strengthen the 


whole physical frame, 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and . 


FINE SILVER SAND,—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the 
best and cheapest in the market, All qualities in stock, for every 
purpose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery 
urposes. All pure grit !—Apply to GHORGE GARSIDH, Junry 
Leighton Buzzard. ; 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 
THE CHELYNCH , STONE—The Stone 


the ‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
stalline nature, and un- 


very © 


doubtedly one of the mostdurable | 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer im texe 


ture and more suitable for fine f 


moulded work. — 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. \ 


or Piccadilly- © 


rom these Quarries is known 8 


HAM HILL STOWE. 4 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries, 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM HILL STONE CO, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, : 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E, A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. 


” 

HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 

LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, et 

TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, E.C, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD > 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. : 
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ples to the facts of this case. 


1 


wich we think it teaches. 
‘The action was brought 


by the 
builders, 


against the defendant, 


ingst others, tendered 
1 their tender 


th makes the 
‘rest and importance. 

id that the quantities 
uthey refused to pay 


pa his refusal they brought this action. 


le 
\lefendant as quantity surveyor 
€ninaccurate bill of quantities, 


0d that th 


¢ ding to the plans ; 


eration of the quantities, knowing that 
ts Were made and 


ce the defendant denied that he was 
sent, and said that there was no 
‘y of contract between him and 
aintiffs, and that he did not owe 
jduty to the plaintiffs. He further 
"that there was any inaccuracy in the 
; ties, and alleged that the plans were 
‘tl after the quantities had been pre- 
© and he also counter-claimed the 
ue of his commission. At the trial 
_Mr. Justice Stephen, judgment was 
*ifor the defendant in the action, and 


‘HE LIABILITY OF THE QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR TO THE CONTRACTOR. 


| bess very important case of “ Priestley 
| and Gurney v. Stone” has now been 
ecided in the Court of Appeal, as we 
eported (August 3), and the judgment of 
Ir. Justice Stephen, upon which we com- 
aented at the time (January 27), has been 
‘nanimously affirmed. So far, then, the law 
s settled, for though, of course, there may be 
n appeal to the House of Lords, we much 
oubt whether that body could be induced to 
ary the view taken by the Court of Appeal 
. their application of well-known legal prin- 
We still 
‘aintain that the decision is not in accord- 
iee with custom or with common sense. 
ut as the law stands, it becomes a question 
‘hether it would not be better for contractors 
nd others so to alter their custom as to 
ving the pressure of legal liability to bear 
pon negligent quantity surveyors. It will 
» well worth while for us to recapitulate the 
cts of this case before dealing with the 
zal points and arguments involved, and 
fore drawing from the whole that moral 


plaintiffs, 
a quantity 
eveyor. A Catholic priest being about to 
fild a church at Chiswick employed one 
lly, an architect, to draw plans for the pur- 
se. Kelly did his part of the work, and then 
itracted the defendant, a quantity surveyor, 
‘take out the quantities according to his 
ns. The defendant accordingly prepared 
ill of quantities, had a number of copies 
iographed and handed them to Kelly, who 
lreupon applied for tenders, The plaintiffs, 
for the building, 
was accepted. The plaintiffs 
1 the usual fee on obtaining the quantities 
(he architect’s office, and it was understood 
4 a8 usual, that the successful builder 
bald pay the surveyor’s commission out of 
‘first instalment due under the contract. 
. this was quite according to the regular 
crse of such transactions, and this it is 
case of such wide-spread 
The plaintiffs soon 
were very deficient, 
the defendant the 
‘ice of his commission unless he under- 
« to make good these deficiencies, and 


‘oe Be intitts claimed damages for injury 

dby the negligence and breach of duty of 
in prepar- 
They based 
Vlaim upon the grounds that the defend. 
(by preparing the bill of quantities, repre- 
! @ same was correct, and would 
ficient for the building of the church 
and, further, that it 
“ he duty of the defendant, as such sur- 
Yj; to use ordinary care and skill in the 


I contracts entered into 
the faith of their accuracy. In his 
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them and causing 


architect prepared them. 
his judgment upon that 
Blackburn said, 
duct on the 


him.” 


if there had 
amounted to 


been 


that, then 


The case of ‘“ 


right of action 


of doing business, 


veyor, and not with the builders. 


architect, and dealt with no one else. 
handed in his 
who could check them, 
or alter his own 
them to the builders. 


might incur. 
judgment upon the absence of any ‘ 


tract,” is a legal theory much broken in upon 
lately. The real question at issue was only 
dealt with at once boldly and broadly by 
Lord Justice Bowen. In his view there was 
no privity of contract between plaintiff and 
defendant, and no duty owing from the 
defendant to the plaintiff, upon which any 
legal liability could be founded. The best 
point in the plaintiff's case was that the 
defendant made a statement as to quantities, 
which he knew would be passed on to other 
persons, and as he was liable for that state- 
ment being inaccurate. But he only made 
that statement upon his own belief, and he 
either believed, or did not believe, in the 
truth. If he did, then there could be no 
liability ; and if he did not, then it was 
fraudulent, and he could be held responsible 
if sued in an action grounded on this fraud. 


upon his counter-claim and upon appeal the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Lindley and Bowen—a very strong Court— 
agreed in confirming this decision. The 
argument for the plaintiffs was, in effect, 
that they had made their tender in good 
faith, relying upon the implied representa- 
tion in the defendant’s bill of quantities that 
they were accurate, whereas they were in- 
accurate through his negligence, and so he 
should be liable in damages for misleading 
them to suffer loss. 
Plaintiffs’ counsel referred to “Scrivener v. 
Pask”’ in support of his contention ; but 
that decision only proved that the build- 
ing owner could not be made liable for 
inaccurate quantities, even when his own 
It is true that, in 
case, Mr. Justice 
‘Tf there has been miscon- 
part of the quantity surveyor, 
the plaintiffs have their remedy against 
Bat the point of this observation in 
its legal aspect lies in the word “ miscon- 
duct.” Undoubtedly, if there had been any 
fraud or fraudulent misrepresentation, or 
such recklessness as 
there would 
have been “misconduct” in this sense— 
and, as Lord Justice Bowen intimated, the 
defendant might have been liable, However, 
the plaintiff's claim was not based upon fraud 
of any kind, but only upon the defendant’s 
negligence in doing his work, so that it could 
only be founded either upon a breach of 
contract or a breach of duty on his part. The 
result of the judgment upon appeal is to 
hold that there is no contract between a 
quantity surveyor and a contractor, and that 
the former owes no duty to the latter, so that 
the only two bases upon which the plaintiffs’ 
claim could be built up were taken away. 
Scrivener v. Pask” decidéd 
that the builder has no remedy against the 
owner for defective quantities: the case 
under comment now declares that he has no 
against the surveyor ; and 
thus, as the law stands, builders have no 
redress anywhere for loss upon deficient 
quantities, and they must, as far as the law 
goes, accept tenders at their peril, unless 
some change is made in the existing methods 


The judgments in the Courts of Appeal 
are, from a legal aspect, hard to answer. 
The Master of the Rolls laid it down that 
the contract as to taking out the quantities 
was made between the architect and the sur- 
The sur- 
veyor was employed only and solely by the 
He 
quantities to the architect, 
or alter them, 
plans before sending 
If there were any 
such alteration it would be hard to make the 
surveyor liable to builders for any loss they 
Lord Justice Lindley based his 
privity 
of contract” between builders and quantity 
surveyors ; but this phrase, “ privity of con- 
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According to Lord Justice Bowen, a quantity 
surveyor is bound to use care about his work ; 
but he makes no representation that ha has 
used such care upon which he could be made 
liable to parties with whom he has no sort of 
contract. Hven assuming the defendant was 
negligent, that would not render him re- 
sponsible to the plaintiffs, as builders, unless 
the negligence was so reckless as to amount 
to fraudulent misrepresentation, of which 
there was no evidence, and which had not 
been set out as the plaintiffs’ ground) of 
action for damages. 

The Court of Appeal have, therefore, now 
decided that there is no privity of contract 
between a quantity surveyor (employed by 
the architect of a building) aad a builder 
tendering for the construction of the build- 
ing, so as to enable the builder to sue the 
surveyor for negligence or breach of contract 
in preparing inaccurate bills of quantities. 
They have further decided that the relation 
of quantity surveyor to builder does not 
imply that the former owes any such duty to 
the latter in preparing a bill of quantities as 
would bring about the same liability for 
damages that would flow from privity of 
contract between them. The second point is 
the more important, for it could not be con- 
tended that there was any privity of contract 
based upon what is generally understood bya 
contract ; but there is much to be said in 
support of the argument that a surveyor who 
prepares quantities owes a duty to every 
builder who may bond fide tender upon the 
faith of their being accurate. The Court of 
Appeal have, however, decided that there is 
no such duty, and they have absolved the 
surveyor from all liability to builders whe 
may lose by his negligence and inaccuracy as 
to quantities, unless these can be shown to. 
be so gross and reckless as to become fraudu- 
lent in the eye of thelaw. To prove that 
would be practically impossible, and so the 
question arises whether a legal liability can- 
not be obtained by such a modification in the 
existing method of doing business as may 
insure privity of contract amongst all parties. 


The shortest and the simplest way to 
bring about this desirable result is to in- 
corporate the quantities, by reference or 
otherwise, in the contract made between 
owner and builder. If this were done all 
parties concerned would be liable one to 
another, and reasonable accuracy would be 
pretty well certain of being employed. Pre- 
suming a contract to cover the quantities, 
the building owner would in law make him. 
self liable for any loss to the builder arising 
from their deficiency. If such a loss occurred, 
he would in his turn look to his architect to 
be protected, who in his turn would come 
down upon the quantity surveyor whom he 
had employed for compensation. As between 
architect and surveyor, there would be a 
clear contract, upon which the latter would 
be liable for any inaccuracy in doing the 
work which he was engaged to perform. The 
architect would be equally clearly liable to 
the building owner, and on the contract for 
the actual building the owner would become 
responsible to the builder for the accuracy 
of the quantities therein referred to or con- 
tained. In this way owners would take care 
to employ architects who could be trusted te 
engage competent quantity surveyors, and so 
the chain of legal hability would be strongly 
made up of the several well-defined links of 
mutual and contractual liability between 
the various parties engaged in the transaction, 
and there would be no need to base claims for 
damages upon inferential arguments as to 
duties owing from one to another. It would 
have been better and more in accordance with 
the custom of the profession if the Court had 
adopted the view that the quantity surveyor 
practically contracts with the builder, from 
whom he receives his commission, that his 
bill of quantities is fairly accurate, and is 
not, at all events, misleading when used as the 
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basis of a tender. But as the courts of law 
will not accept this short cut to the liability 
of quantity surveyors, and as they must, in 
the interest of everyone, be made liable for 
bad work somehow or other, it seems obvious 
that the only remedy lies in the roundabout 
method above described. Make the bill of 
quantities a part of the contract, between 
owner and builder, and then the rights and 
remedies of all parties will flow naturally 
from their legal relations between each other. 


[After the above was in type we received 
the letter from one of the learned counsel 
in the case which will be found in another 
column. That communication confirms all 
that we have said, and supports our view 
that the best and most logical remedy lies in 
making quantities a part of the building con- 
tract; while it also contains another sug- 
gestion for the creation of a new contract 
between builder and quantity surveyor which 
would do, perhaps, as well, but is not so 
likely to be adopted, we consider. ] 

HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—III. 

CO ae proceeding to suggest other 
arrangements of halls and staircases, 

it is necessary to say something of planning 
winding stairs, now so commonly introduced 
for saving space. Architects, when they 
draw in their stairs, seldom take the trouble 
to equalise the width of the treads as much 
as possible along a given “tread-line,” or 
distance from the handrail, a line which is 
generally assumed to be about 18in. from the 
handrail. Unless this line of travel is taken as 
the setting-out line for the risers, the treads 
will be of a different width on the winders to 
those of the straight flight, causing persons 
to stumble going up or down stairs. The 
error is in making the risers of the straight 
flight terminate at the springing of cylinders, 
the result of which is that the treads of 
winders are unduly narrowed just where the 
feet travel in ascending or descending. By 
confining the winders to the quarter circle 
the transition from the flyers to the winders 
becomes abrupt. To obviate this, two or more 
“of thejflyers should be made winders, so as to 
graduate their width. For the sake of con- 
venience, also, it is necessary to increase the 
width of the stairs at the winders a few 
inches, by which a very considerable degree 
of ease is secured at the turnings, admitting 
of the readier removal of furniture. Let us 
take a one-quarter space winding staircase, 
- such as is often seen in small dwellings 
(Fig. 1). The walls of staircase are set out 
“first, determined by the number of risers. 
‘We assume a 3ft.-wide staircase with 10in. 
cylinders and, allowing a 3ft. passage-way, the 
total width between walls may be taken at 
7ft. Drawing in the tread-line and the start- 
ing and landing risers, the other risers are 
divided between them with an equal width 
of tread, the division being made to give 
equal spaces round the cylinders as shown in 
our plan, observing particularly that the 
width of tread at the line of travel round 
the cylinders corresponds with that in 
the straight part of the flight. Nothing is 
“more important than the grading of 
-winders round the cylinder, both for 
easy ascent as well as to give an agreeable 
curve to the wreath of handrail and string, 
_and to avoid a sudden ungraceful twist. We 
do not, however, recommend this plan as a 
model ; a quarter landing is infinitely prefer- 

-able, and it may be obtained by a few extra 

inches in the “going” of the stairs. Some- 

times by curving the risers into the cylinder 
winders may be avoided, and a reduced 
quarter-landing obtained when the cylinder 
issmall. The starting or commencement of 

a flight is one other point of vital importance 

in the design of a flight. Nothing looks 

meaner: or less inviting than a long, narrow 

flight commencing with straight steps and a 


small curtail or scroll at the bottom. A more 
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elegant and inviting arrangement is to curve 
the risers of the first three or four steps, as 
shown in Fig. 2. This plan is especially con- 
venient when the space at the foot of stairs 
is contracted. More attention to these points 
in the planning of stairs will frequently be 
the means of saving valuable space, and in 
conducing to a comfortable staircase. We 
may be told these suggestions are not in 
accordance with Old English models. Perhaps 
they are not. The conditions of modern 
staircase planning are not the same. Space 
has now to be saved ; beyond which the Old 
English model does not agree with the spirit 
of Classical architecture, or the adaptation 
of modern scientific stair planning to artistic 
design. Architecture in these matters ought 


to be the outgrowth of advanced science and 
artistic discernment, and until it attains to 
that position it falls short of its true meaning. 

We must again caution the student against 
fitting a stair to a given space, as if any 
tread and riser can go together. Anyone 
who has ascended a flight in which the grade 
is not in accordance with the formula we 
have given (page 66) must have experienced 
a sense of fatigue and exertion. For 
instance, a staircase with steps having a Qin. 
tread and a 73in. rise is awkward, the riser 
being iin. more than it ought to be by 
Blondel’s rule. The ordinary plan is to 
divide the height of story—from floor to 
floor level—into any number of parts that 
can be got within the length of flight; the 
latter length, or “ going,” as it is called, de- 
ducting landing, is next divided into treads, 
the number of which is always one less than 
the number of risers in the flight. The proper 
and scientific method is, as we have pointed 
out, to adopt an easy step-proportion of 
rise to tread, and adjust the walls to the 
‘length of run. 
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Continuous flights ought to be limited ¢ 
twelve or fifteen steps, the shorter the better 
and a width of 3ft. is the least for two per 
sons passing. A width of 4ft. is sufficien 
for a house of moderate pretensions. Fo 
public buildings, staircases of 5ft., 8ft., an 
10ft. are necessary. The plans we now giy 
show the side hall and staircase suitable fo 
residences of a superior class; in the tw 
first plans the hall is made an important fe 
ture, well lighted by windows in front an 
at the side. Plan 8 exhibits an arrangemen 
of house in which the principal receptior 
rooms are placed towards the south-east, an 
the hall and entrance in the opposite c 
north-west front—a distribution of pla 
that gives a very desirable location of room 
and offices in this climate. Architects fre 
quently fall into the mistake of thinking th 
entrance must be on the main front. Suc 
a plan, of course, may be necessary in tl 
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planning of town houses and public bu 
ings, but in a large private residence 10 
own grounds the front entrance entails sc 
serious drawbacks. It encroaches on 

chief reception-rooms in front and it destr 
their privacy. Visitors, in approaching. 
entrance, pass near to, or can look stra 
into, the windows of those apartments, | 
we can imagine the contretemps, unsea 
able, sometimes embarrassing, to visitors 
others occupying the rooms. <A side entr 
is out of the way, visitors and guests are 
brought together in an inopportune mom 
and are removed from the critical gaz 
the occupants of therooms. The first fl 
of the stairs in this plan can be brought 
with curved steps into the hall, an 
made central. The kitchen and 0 
are on the north - west front, ' 
is a convenient communication by ® 
of a passage or serving room bel 
kitchen and the dining-room. In Pl 
the hall is a large apartment lighted thr 
the staircase hall on one side, which cot 
nicates with a conservatory running ‘ 
the south front, and having an open! 
casements into the drawing-room. © 
entrance side of large hall is a ¢0 


. 


| 
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_ving direct access from the entrance vesti- 
‘ule into a lavatory, and at the end into a 
‘illiard room, with the conveniences attached 
nereto, and the whole can be shut off by a 
‘oor from the main hall. The dining-room 
; in connection with the kitchen offices, 
aving an entrance therefrom and also from 
he hall. The first-floor plan has a gallery 
und the hall, the rooms being set back. 
The last plan, 10, shows an arrangement for 
- smaller house, with the hall lighted at the 
ide. Conveniently placed is a reception 
oom, entered from the vestibule, and the 
sual conveniences are on the farther side of 
he staircase. The plan has the merit of 
ieing concentrated; the stairs are out of 
ight of visitors entering the vestibule, yet of 
ufficient size and importance to give dignity 
‘o the hall. In the first two arrangements 
he stairs can be made to form a part of the 
jall or be screened off from it. In Plan9 
she separation could be made by two columns 
vith attached pilasters, if the design was 
‘talian, or by an arcade of three arches, a 
reatment that would allow ample light to 
mter the hall through the conservatory. 
(ngenuity can suggest many very charming 
urrangements by which the hall or vestibule 
tan be connected to the conservatory or 
plant house, and we shall show a few of 
these combinations as we proceed. 
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THE STORAGE OF RAINFALL. 
BUILDING BASEMENTS AND 
LEVELS. 


‘WHE recent disastrous floods which have 
taken place in many of the low-lying 
districts of the metropolis and elsewhere have 
shown the futility of depending on the 
existing arrangements for carrying off the 
surplus water during very heavy and con- 
tinued rains. Whenever we have a rainfall 
that is above the average, the inadequate 
capacity of the conduits is proved beyond 
any doubt. A week or two ago we had re- 
ports of basements of houses at Hackney, 
‘Poplar, the Isle of Dogs, Kennington, 
Peckham, and other parts, having been 
flooded by water, or, rather, a dilution of 
sewage. In many houses which have base- 
‘ments or underground rooms, the gullies 
intended for their drainage were literally 
found to be disgorging their contents 
and discharging the liquid portion of the 
drains into the dwellings. Even outside 
grated openings were in some cases converted 
into fountains of dirty water. The attempts 
made to stop the flow only rendered matters 
worse. In vain people applied to the ves- 
tries and district boards—the grievance had 
to be endured, and furniture removed from 
the underground rooms. 
We do not propose now to enter into the 
various questions more or less concerned in 
these periodical devastations further than to 
remark that too much confidence is placed in 
a system of drainage which, however perfect 
it may have been in its inception and day, is 
now quite inadequate to meet the ever-in- 
creasing area of buildings. As land comes 
to be covered by houses and paved streets 
and yards, so the quantity of rainfall to be 
got rid of by the drains is increased. On 
paved and roofed surfaces where percolation 
cannot take place the rain collects in masses 
and forces its way with redoubled energy 
down the pipes and drains into the sewers. 
The latter have been designed to carry off 
the ordinary house drainage of a certain 
area, and, in the majority of cases, 
are unprepared to discharge storm - 
water quickly enough to prevent over- 
flow. ‘The occurrence of last month is 
not exceptional. In April, 1878, a heavy 
rainfall took place, which was registered as 
2in. in London streets in about 19 hours. 
The main drainage system was found inade- 
quate to meet the emergency. The south of 
London suffered immensely, and the Effra 
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sewer burst. 
charge was mooted at the time, but has become 
more urgent since. 
the main sewers stated that they were of 
capacity sufficient to carry off all flood waters 
—that is to say, the storm water would be 
intercepted from the low-lying districts on 
the south of the Thames. 
been so then, but their capacities are unduly 
taxed by the more rapid discharge of storm 
waters from the higher districts around, 
which are now built over. The metropolitan 
sewers were designed to provide for an 
arbitrary quantity of rainfall, amounting 
to a fraction of that which is known to 
fall, or, we believe, to about 0°25in. in 24 
hours. For this purpose they were doubled 
in area. 
cost of sewering a town if the sewers were 
made large enough to hold the storm-waters 
during rainfalls such as we have had ; it has 
indeed been calculated that something like 
sixteen times the area necessary for ordinary 
sewage would have to be provided, Sir J. 
Bazalgette very wisely, in order to carry off 
excessive thunderstorms, constructed over- 
flow weirs, a very large one of the sort having 
been recently constructed at Deptford. These 
act as safety valves during severe rainfalls, 
and have been placed at the junctions of the 
intercepting sewers and the main valley lines. 
Notwithstanding these safeguards, we are 
threatened with floods forcing their way into 
basements and cellars at every heavy storm. 


storm waters in London. 
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The question of rainfall dis- 


The original report on 


They may have 


It would add enormously to the 


From these facts we infer that other 


measures ought to be carried out. There are 
only two ways: either to supplement the 
present system of sewers by conduits or 
channels in the roadways, or by specially con- 
structed storm-water reservoirs or sewers ; 
or to raise the basements of buildings in 
the low-lying areas 
The 
has now been generally abandoned by 
engineers, who prefer the separate system. 
Unfortunately, that system has been very 
imperfectly carried 
patchwork way 
have been sewered. Between advocacy of 
the two systems the storm waters have been 
allowed to look after themselves. 
provision cannot be put off any longer. Our 
great towns suffer more now than they did 
in former years. 
engineers to double the area necessary for 
ordinary contingencies is quite inadequate, 
and will yearly become more so. 
London, as we have hinted, the engineers 
concluded that tin. of rain in 24 hours was 
the greatest 
average, and that this amount did not 
contribute more than one-eighth or one- 
half to the sewers. 
which are in the valleys or occupy the 
old 
saved large neighbourhoods from floods, 
but even they are insufficient to prevent the 
flooding of basements. 


above flood level. 


idea of making reservoir sewers 


out owing to the 


in which our towns 


But their 
The allowance made by 
Taking 
quantity that fell on the 


The overflow weirs 


channels into the Thames _ have 


It is chimerical to 
think of other modes of storing or discharging 
We are therefore 
driven to the second measure to keep out of 
harm’s way, by making it compulsory to 
build houses at a higher level in the lower 
districts, and to omit the construction of 
underground rooms and basements. After 
the shocking revelations that have been 
published respecting the submersion of 
houses at Poplar and other parts, the legis- 
lature should frame regulations to restrict 
the construction of dwellings with basements 
in every locality where experience has shown 
that an exceptional rainfall has been pro- 
ductive of danger to health. Even the 
ordinary London half-basement in clay 
soils, or basins surrounded by hills or 
higher land, is sometimes inundated, ren- 
dering it necessary to ascend a story 
higher whenever there is a heavy storm. 
We have always advocated their disuse, 


as being an undesirable mode of increasing 


accommodation. 
charge of rain from roofs and paved surfaces 
is an important 
some of the water ; 
the discharge? We may imagine what a 
difference in the amount which finds its way 
into the sewers would be made if every house 
in a town had a rain-water storage tank large 
enough to contain, say, 
foot of water for each square foot of roof 
area. 
at least 1,000 cubic feet of rainwater annu- 
ally,and we have it on Mr. Symons’ authority 
that if all the water falling on a roof could 
be collected a rainfall of 20in. would give 
93gals. per square 
architect has it within his power 
and control the amount which passes away 
and is wasted, only to flood adjacent low dis- 
tricts ; 
useful rainwater “separator,” 
a proportion of the water to be stored and 
the remainder to be used as 
cleansing agent. 
deal with large slated and paved areas over 
which the 
volumes to augment the 
amount of sewage. : 
evaporation or percolation under these cir- 
cumstances. 
legislation might profitably be directed 
mitigation of 
sanitary authority ought to have the power 
to decline to pass plans of dwellings to be 
built on sites which cannot be easily drained 
or which have cellars. 
which are so placed ought to be protected 
by valves to prevent floods entering. All 
areas liable to be flooded should be raised or 
protected by embankments ; storm-water 
channels or drains should be provided in the 
streets, and all valley lines and natural 
streams should be maintained and improved 
where necessary to assist in the carrying off 
of storm-water. 
be required to every house and over a cer- 
tain area. 
carried into operation we might be spared a 
repetition of the calamities which have lately 
visited Poplar and various other parts of the 
Metropolis. 
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The problem of the dis- 


one in towns. How can 
be stored, and so diminish 


a quarter of a cubic 


The roof of an ordinary house receives 


yard per annum. The 
to regulate 


he can bring into requisition the 
which enables 


a natural 
The engineer has now to 


rain rapidly passes in great 
already large 
He can allow little for 


Future sanitary and building 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES. —VI. 
By Henry Lovecrove, FS.L, Surveyor. 
CARPENTER.—NOTES. 


YHE work of the carpenter is connected 
with the carcase of the building, and 


the joiner with the finishings. Some affirm: 
that the carpenter does not use a plane, while 
a joiner is constantly using one, which is not 
strictly true, as roof timbers and floor timbers 
are often wrought. 


Measure the timber in the roofs and floors as 


cube, unless under 3in. square, when it should 
be measured by the foot run, and when under 
Qin, thick by the foot superficial. 


The following selections from the dimensions 


will explain better than mere directions how 


the various portions of the work should be 


taken ; the specification, dimensions, abstract 
and bill explain each other. 


58, Roofs,—Frame the roofs as shown on sec- 
tions, the rafters to be in one length, 
notched and spiked down to plate ; trim 
for chimney shafts. Put lin. deal gutter 
and valley boards and bearers to chim- 
ney and other gutters, The rafters 
4hin, by 2hin., collars 5in. by 2hin,, hips 
and valleys 9in, by 3in. ridge. 

59, Ceiling Joists.—The ceiling joists to be 4iin, 
by 2in., and all roofs are to have the 
necessary tilting fillets and beaded fascias 
at eaves. 


60, Dormer,—Form the dormer in roof, as 
shown, with 4in. by 4in. head sill and 
posts, the gable to be filled in with 
4in, by 2in, studs, and the cheeks to be 
covered with lin. close jointed boarding 
for lead, 
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61. Ro 1f Boarding.—Cover the roof with jin, 


deal boarding and inodorous roofing felt, 
the small flat to have lin. boarding, and 
the joists of the conservatory floor to be 
filled in with lin. boarding on fillets to 
take concrete. 


62. Floor Timbers.—The joists to all floors ex- 


cept basement, to be 10in. by 2}in. on 
plates 44in. by 3in., all properly framed 
and notched to wall plates, and strutted 
with 2in. by 2in. herring-bone strutting. 
All trimmer joists to be lin. thicker than 
the others. The ground joists to be 6in. 
by 2in. in basement on sleepers 4}in. 
by 3in. 


CARPENTER.-—ROOFS. 


36 0 
9 4 6 Fir framed ridge. 
2 
88 0 
9 4 9 Add. 
2 
232 24 9 
4499 0 Fir F.rvfters. 
2 
2.14 45 3 
4344 2 Add. 
2 
89 Ends 4 + 2 wrought and cut. 
2 31 6 = 
7 
es 
2 Din od: 
9 
3 
8 6 
4 \ Vir F, valleys and hips. 
2 329 
9 
3 
2 CEE 
9 | 
Ps3 0) ; 
3 Ends 9 x 3 wrought and cut. 
91 0 
44 8 7 Fir wall-plate. 
3 
31 16 oO ") 
43 | 
2 
9 6 6 
ven | 
2 + FF. ceiling joists 
14 17 6 a Ose: 
4} 
{Ber 
6 7S 
4} 
Betcey i) 
52 8 
16 6 
6 2 9 Add beirer to take end of r.fur 
4 next flat. 
15 0 
6 2 6 Add. 
eses4 
15 9 o4 2 
a 2 wrought and teaded lin‘ng to 
5 OU last, 
9 g 10 10 
q 5 U 
6 211 KE-.F, joists t> flat, 
2 
18 2 
4 2 0 F.F. heal to dormer. 
4 
2 ar) 
4 1 3 Add to gable. 
4 
6 z 0 
4 0 8 Add quarters in gable, 
2 
2 5 0 
4 Bid BE. posts; 
4 
4 6 
4 0 6 Add to sides. 
4 
710 
4 0 9 Add sill and check, 
4 
a . 12 10 Planing to fir heads. 
a e ‘ 10 0 Add on frosts. 
3 4 6 41 3 lin, deal close-jointed bearding for 
5 0 lead check of dormer, 
(i R.C, and waste to do. 
Ze) 
1 6 Ddt, lin. bordering for window. 
lus OU 
g 52 6 ) 
ty nih 2 
ST) pilin. deal wrot, and beaded fascia. 
7 61 3 | 
20 6 
7 12 0) 


23 


15 


LS) 


(Jt) 
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CARPENTER.—FLOORS. 


2 
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2 T6590 a\ ‘3 - 
10 Fir framed extra for trimmer, 
1 Pee Ties 
2 15 3 
10 6 1 Add. 
1 
2 nb TS) 
ie. 
a) 
Qhe 15 23 
10 55 7 Add joists dining-room, 
23 
5 0 
10 1 1 Add trimmer. 
62 9 
BASEMENT. 
129 6 
43 Fir wall plate. 
: 9 
17 0 
3 Add, 
2 20 0. 
4h Fir sleeper. 
3 
14 0 
4} 6° 3 
3°) Add. 
13 0 
4h Add, 
3 7 
2 15 0 : 
gs 210 Fir wall plate breakfast room, 
1715 3 
; Fir ground joists, kitchen, 
29 466 
6 73 11 Add. 
2 
13. 12 9 
4 Add pantry. 
13 14 9 
: », breakfast room, 
a2 Gow 
6 
2 
iW fae ea 
6 +» passage. 
2 
2 i. 20 
3 1 4 Fir wall plate, w.c. 
6 5 3 
f 2 8 Fir ground joists, 


Centring to va 
30 U0 Do. to 


ee 
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CARPENTER. 
ults, 


segmental apertures. 
Do. to semicircular do. f 
23 11 Do. to elliptical do. i 
’ e 19 6 Do. to bull’seye. : 
10 2 0 7 1 Centring to trimmers, 
5 2 ——— 7 0 s 
gs 0 49 3 7 0 ‘t 
10 3 6 7 8 
8 11 19 8 2 
91-9 12 33 
F-o0 
59 6 _ 


Run centre for semi-arch 43in. soffit. 


6 8 Do. for stone do. 
7 6 1 Do.f tal do. 
10 10 7 ond e fe segmental do 


25 0 
Run centre to 


semi-stone arch Qin. soffit. 


10 0 Notch for keystone. 


VW bey 
17:5 
Turning piece 


7 6 Do, Yin. 


2 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
6 


4iin. soffit. 
do. 


NES) 


*” 


ATTIC, 
26 0) 
43 | Fir wall-plate. 
3 | a 
5 | 67 6 
i ran 13 0 Add. 45 0 
3 | 138 6 
15 
rs Acd. 
3) 
iG 
10 | Fir framed joists to No. 1. 
23 | 
4 6 
x 10 Add in No. 3. 
23 400 7 
<5 yi4l 4 43 6 
ie eu Do. 291 3 
a 789 
3 . 814 1 
Add landing. 
10 
24 | 
10 0 
43 111 Fir wall-plate. 
3 
13 14 9 ; 
10 66 7 Fir framed joists No. 2. 
23 
oy ed |) ) 
10 | Add trimmers No. 1, 
14 
19 5 
10 f 5 10 Do. dos? fess 
ial 
14 al Do.’ do.) 2 
ty 
rae 
25 0 50 QO Herringbone strutting to 10in, 
ee: joists. 
ae} 21 0; Add: 
16 0 16 0 Add, 
14 6 29 © Add, 
1i6 U0 
FIRST FLCOR. 
164 0 
43 15 5 Fir wall plate, 
3 
Pie: > 
10 Fir framed joists, 392 11 
24 | 15 0 
bd 0 3.0 0 
10 Add. 140 0 
23 383 6 
31 0 | 1241 6 
10 \. 215 6 Add landing, bath-room, &c, 
23 | 
wie | Add No. 8, &c. 
24 
13 14 rr | Add No. 6 and 7, 
24 
14 9 
4 2 1 Add trimmer. 
27 7 
15 6 81 0 Rolled iron joists weighing 57\b. 
per foot run, and hoisting and 
fixing about 12ft. from ground 
level. 
2 3in. tooled York templates 12in. 
by 9in. set in cement. 
15 0 
9 11 8 3in. tooled York cover stones coped 
ar to width bedded on iron joists. 
25 0 50 O Herring-bone strutting as before. 
14° 6y 129)" 0) PA: 
13:0 18 0 Add, 
92 -0 
GROUND FLOOR, 
157 6 
3 14 9 Fir wall plate. 
17 0 
4h Loy Adds 
3 
16 4 
23°16 9 
10, Fir framed joists drawing-room. 
2 
J 66 
10 Add. 
ab 
oy ye ty) i 
Lee s Hall. 
25 | 
5 13 6 7145 8 
14 » Cloaks, &. 
12 11 9 
et 4 Library 
4 19 8 
ie de eb 
==) 
Torys 
2 L 4 Add trimmer. 
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Cube fir in pilates and lintels, 
8 7 Do. in ground joists and ‘sleepers. 
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Do. framed in roofs, floors, and partitions. 
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‘Sup. planing on fir. 
(22 10 gin. deal roof boarding. 
(26 4 2507 6 Ddt. 
49 2 122 6 104 8 
9690 0 15 5 
120 1 120 1 


| 2569 11 
Zin, wrot and beaded lining to 


45 0 lin. close-jointed bdg. for lead to cheeks of dormers. 
11 3 Ddt. Do. and firrings for lead. 
OO dO. 41.7 
17 8 
3 0 


14 3 

lin. wrot and beaded eaves fascia. 

62 9 lin. sound boarding between joists to receive con- 
crete and 5in, by lin. fillets spiked to sides of 
joists. 

171 0 Inodorous felt and allow for laps. 
2567 6 Dat. 
122 6 104 8 
2690 0 15 5 
a20) eas: 1 
2569 11 

Run labour rounded edge on lin. 

4 9 Raking, cutting, and waste on lin. close-jointed 
boarding. 

7 3 Cutting and waste on 3in. roof boarding, both 
5 0 edges measured (for hips and valleys). 
12 3 179 6 Plugging walls. 
112 6 


Deal tilting fillet. 

125 6 Deal feather-edged spring?r. 
4 0 Deal narrow chimney gutter. 
40 49 


2in, deal rounded roll. 
8 9 Splayed end to do; 
1 Herringbone strutting to 10in. joists. 


116 0 
92 0 
208 0 
Numbers. 
Enos 43in.. by 2in. wrot and cut. 
89 Do. 9 by 3 do. 


3 Fir framed bridging joists. 
12. Wright’s fixing blocks, 
Tota), 29°/5 dozen. 


CARPENTER. 


_All timber to be sawn die square and to hold the scant- 
lings figured or described, for which no allowance has 
been made in the following quantities :— 

Squares, Ft. 
1 80 


42 
92 


a 80, 

Supl. centring and struts to vaults... 

Supl. do. do. to seg- 
Mental aperdUres............ 0000000 
Supl. do. do. to semi- 
OLPOWMIAT CO vasa serssessascegctoetecseteone 
Supl. do. do. to ellip- 
BUCUOU Misscusyttdctectdhersarteuetes ave one 
7 Supl. do. to bull’s-eye ......... eee 
Sup. do. to trimmers ............ 
Run. do. and struts to seg- 
mental arch 4din. soffit 
Run, do. do, 
ETE: AO silessaacicneasd snnendcoessness 
8 Run, centring and struts to semi- 
stone arch, 42in. soffit .......e eee 
Run. do. do. do. 
Gite DULL aacb sag. beusas cosines sTantv'oee 
No, 1 notch in do for key- 
BEUNG! Mies cereals: cecesccas sea tcosee Caaes 
Run, turning piece to 43in. soffit ... 
Run. do. C6, Qing COs (00 soesse 
Cube. Fir in wall plates and lintels 
Cube. Do. in ground joists and 
BICODERS rercecavicke scapvOckedeestssttoss 
Cube. Do. framed in roofs, fioors, 
ANG, PATONG: ...coscesisvncrswesoaseee 
Supl. labour planing on fir ..........6 
Supl. in, deal boarding on roof...... 
Supl. fin. do. wrought and beaded 
PIAL sites spasknts sadesteieacenetaettes copcce 
Supl., lin. do, close-jointed boarding 
for lead to cheeks of dormers ...... 
Supl. lin. do, do. and firrings on 

a 


semicir- 


25 


Supl. lin. do. wrought and beaded 
IY OS LASOIM "au ccrctcssacantervacmspartrce 
Supl. lin. do. sound boarding be- 
tween joists to receive concrete 
and din, and Gic. fillets ...........0008 
Supl. inodorous felt, and allow for 
IWERUOR INCL ISDS sonore cso ccs cos sadiaceisse var 
5 Run labour to rounded edge on lin, 
Run raking, cutting, and waste on 
Zin. roof boarding for hips and 
valleys (both edges measured)...... 
Run do. do. and do. on lin. 
close-jointed boarding ........e0e0 
Run Plugging walls ......... io 
Run deal tilting fillet.............s0cce eee 
Run do, feather-edged springer 
5 Run do, narrow chimney gutter...... 
9 Run 2in. deal rounded roll No. 1 
MBIA VE nd. tO GOs siess 08 ccssvetsecsece 
Run 2in, x 2in. herring-bone strut- 
GEG) GO LOU, JOIST Gy vcs sveccc cvs cee ce ss 


No. 
89 Ends of 4fin. x 2in. fir cut and 
WIOUZDE sce ccoeeeceeeesceecee eee cen ere cre vee 
3 do. gin. and 3in. do. do. 
12 Fir-framed bridging joists ........+ 
30 Dozen Wright’s fixing blocks and 


building in... 


———_ 


Carried to summary ... 
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STRAINS.—III.* 
By G, A. T. MIDDLETON, 
FLANGE STRAINS, 


N addition to the shearing stress which is 
calculated to be borne by the web, 
the flanges of flanged structures have to 
bear direct tensile and compressile strains. 


Fig. 15. 


This is evident, as shown at Fig. 13, for 
a cantilever tends to bend under a load 
so as to place the lower flange in compres- 
sion and the upper in tension, while a beam 
tends to bend in such a way as to place the lower 
flange in tension and the upper in compression. 
It will be found upon investigation that in any 
vertical section the tension in the one flange is 
equal to the compression in the other, and that 
there is a line along the web at approximately 
half its depth (if the girder be properly de- 
signed), known as the neutral axis, where there 
is no strain. In practice it is usual to con- 
sider that the whole of the tension and com- 
pression is borne by the flanges, and that the 
web has only to be made sufficiently strong to 
resist the shear, 

In order to ascertain the strains in the 
flanges, it is first necessary to assume the length 
(or span) 7, and the depth d. The exigencies 
of the particular case under discussion will 
generally determine 7, while d is usually 
assumed as some fraction of 7, varying, as cir- 
cumstances will permit, from 1-12th to 1-20th. 
These being given, the remainder is a matter 
of leverage. The double line in Fig. 14 shows 


Fig. 14. 


the bent lever set in action by the weight W, 
at the end of a cantilever, causing the tensional 
strain S in the top flange at the point nearest 
the support—where the strain is greatest, The 
fulcrum of this bent lever may be assumed at 
J, provided that the neutral axis be through 
the centre of the web, and round this point 
moments must be taken. The momentS x @ 
must, to produce equilibrium, be equal to the 
moment W x J, generally known as the bending 
moment, “These can be equated thus— 
SEC ds 5 Wi 
or, dividing both sides by d— 
ew 


. d 


Of course, in the above it is necessary that 
whatever units be adopted for 7 and W, the 
same units must be adopted for d@ and § re- 
spectively. That is, if 7 be taken in inches, d 
must be taken in inches also; and if W be 
taken in tons, the strain S will also be ascer- 
tained in tons. 

If the strain be wanted at any intermediate 


* All rights reserved, 


£8.4.| spot it can be ascertained, as shown in Fig. 15, 


by assuming a bent lever round the fulerum /, 
and taking the strain and bending moments 
round f/, Then— 


QS xd=W xl 
_-wxl 
ad 


Asl’ (Fig. 15) is less than/ (Fig. 14), there- 
fore S’ is less than §. This proves that the 


Cl 
S’ 


¥ 


Fig. 15. 


greatest strain is at the support. Under the 
weight, /is reduced to nil, when the strain also 
become zl, and the value of S will be found to 
vary uniformly from xé/ under the load to its 
greatest value at the support. The value of S 
will be the same whether it represent the ten- 
sion in the top or the compression in the bottom 
flange, at whatever spot it may be taken. Itis 
only necessary to reverse the bent lever and to 
assume f in the top instead of the bottom flange 
to prove this. 


The value of S in the formula S = 


be ascertained graphically as in Fig. 16. As- 
suming pq as the depth (@), and g” as the 


Wil 
as can 


length (J) of the cantilever, set up ¢4 equal te 
W, according to a_scale of weights as pre- 
viously explained. Join p r, and from ¢ drawt w 
parallel to p 7, meeting g” producedin w ; then 
qu is equal to S, for pgr and tgw being 
similar triangles, therefore— 
quigqri:tqd: pq, ' 

or, multiplying the extremes and means il- 
versely and equating— 

qu x pga = tq X q?, 
that is— 


which proves that gw = S to the same scale of 
weights to which t7 = W. : 
By placing the compasses at g, and describing 


Lg. Ls 


a quadrant with radius gw, ¢% is made equal 
to 8, Join «7, and then ordinates drawn from 
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the bottom flange to the line x7 will denote|load W. The same reasoning being followed 
the strains in the flanges at any points to the |as that used with Fig. 16, it is seen that in 


same scale as that to which ¢ g represents W. 
When a cantilever is subject to a distri- 

buted load, such load may be assumed to act at 

its centre of gravity (see Fig. 17). The bending 


moment is then but W x Sh the bent lever 


being as shown in Fig, 17, and the equation of 
equilibrium obtained by taking moments round 
the fulcrum f becomes — 


RX ae Ne is 


_ wi 
a}ehs) = oF" 
If the strain be wanted at any intermediate 
spot, it can be ascertained as shown in Fig, 18, 


‘that portion of the load only being considered 
which rests between the spot at which it is re- 
‘quired to determine the strain and the end of 
the cantilever. The equation of moments 
would then be— 


S xd= W' x = 
wil’ 


2d 

In this case, as in that of an end load, there 
is found to be no strain at the end of the canti- 
lever, W and 7 having both diminished to ni, 
while the greatest value of S is obtained at the 
support where both W and /are greatest ; but 


or S= 


4 KYVGUNGSSSYS 


the intermediate variations are as the square of 
the“distance from the extremity of the canti- 
lever, instead of being uniformly as the 


‘distance, 
The value of S in the formula S = . can be 


ascertained graphically, as shown in Fig, 19, 
in which the same letters have been adopted as 


ee ee ee 
SN 


k 
SS 


in the similar Fig. 16, » now being placed under 
the centre of gravity of the total distributed 


the similar triangles pg 7, t qu. 
Gusgristg: pg 


or guxpg=tqxqr : 
Wx>5 
ate Kiitas 2 WE 
therefore qu. na 7 rd 
and, therefore, qu=S8., 


To determine the strains at intermediate 
points, set up g # equal to 7 w (or S), as shown 
in Fig. 20. Between # and set up a semi- 
parabola, having its apex at 7, This may be 
accomplished by dividing w g into any number 
of equal parts, as at a, b, and c, and q7 into the 
same number of parts as atd, e,and f. Join a, b, 
and ¢ to 7, and through d, e¢, and / erect vertical 
lines. Join z to 7 by a line passing through 
the points of intersection, thus tracing the out- 
line of a semi-parabola, Ordinates drawn to 
this from the bottom flange will give the strains 
at all intermediate points to the original scale 
of weights. 

[Some correspondents have taken exception to the 
theory advanced in the chapter upon shears with respect 
to the shearing stresses in the centre of a beam when 
loaded at more than one point. It is, however, correct, for 
the whole of the first load which is met by one of the re- 
actions cannot possibly go to diminish the effect of the 
reaction ; but only that portion of it to which some of 
the reaction is due. The same thing occurs on the other 
side, and the remainder, being similar forces in parallel 
directions, have to be added together to denote the shear 
in the beam between the loads. Fortunately the matter 
is in practice one of small importance, as there is 
always a great excess of metal in the webs of flanged 
structures over that which is:necessary to resist the shear, 
even if it were true (which it is not), that the webs 
alone offered any resistance to the shearing stress.] 


(To be continued.) 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


HE reply of the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) to representations 
made to him by a deputation on behalf of the 
various branches of the London building trades 
has just been published, 

The deputation suggested that in all future 
contracts entered into by the Commissioners of 
Works Department a clause should be inserted 
providing—(1) That all labour employed by 
the contractors should be of the best quality ; 
(2) that workmen should be paid at the 
standard rates of wages; (3) that the work- 
ing hours should be in accordance with the 
rules and customs of the London building 
trade ; (4) that no overtime should be per- 
mitted; (5) that no portion of the work 
should be sub-let. The First Commissioner 
replies that the form of contract at present in 
use covers the first and last suggestions, As 
regards overtime, he says “there is a standing 
order that overtime is only to be resorted to in 
cases of urgent necessity.” ‘There remains,” 
continues Mr. Plunket’s secretary, “ the second 
suggestion that workmen should be paid at the 
standard rate of wage, a point which is not 
touched either by the form of contract or by 
the practice of this department. The question 
presents great and obvious difficulties, and the 
First Commissioner, after giving it his most 
careful consideration, regrets that he is unable 
to; see any method of procedure which the 
Board could properly adopt for the purpose of 
promoting the object which the United Trades 
Committee havein view. It is of the essence of 
the system of contract that a contractor should 
be free to use his own discretion in regard 
to the means to be employed for executing his 
contract, and the Commissioner is not pre- 
pared to introduce so serious an infringement 
of the principle of contract as would be in- 
volved in an attempt to dictate to a contractor 
the terms on which he should engage the 
labour he employs. It is the duty of this 
department, as guardian of the public interest 
intrusted to its care, to see that a contractor 
executes properly and in accordance with the 
specification the work stipulated for in his 
agreement. But the duty of this department 
ends there, and the First Commissioner does 
not think he would be justified in allowing the 
responsibility of the Board to be extended into 
a region with which they have no direct con- 
cern, and in which it would be difficult for 
them to exercise an effective control. The 
First Commissioner cannot, therefore, under- 
take to modify the practice of the department 
in this respect in the contracts into which it 
may enter in future,” 


- The United Trades Committee consider thig 
reply unsatisfactory, and the secretary, Mr. 
George Dew, asserts that one Government con- 
tractor pays from 14d. to 24d. below the 
standard rates paid by London builders, 
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ARCHITECTS’ JOINERY. 


E have often hinted how desirable a 
handy book of architectural joinery 
would be to those who require suitable designs, 
Mr. F, A. Fawkes published some time since a 
work on “ Architects’ Doors, and their Orna- 
ment,” which included several useful types of 
doors ; he has now brought out some details of 
mouldings, architraves, doors, windows, and 
chimneypieces designed and manufactured by 
him, These details are intended to assist 
architects in selecting such work. Amongst the 
plates given are details for architrave mould. 
ings, door-panel mouldings, dado and picture 
rails, enriched door mouldings, cornices, and 
skirtings. These are shown by photographic 
illustrations, half-full size, from the real 
examples, mitred, representing the effect of the 
mouldings under light and shade, by which anys 
one can obtain a very good idea of the executed 
designs, The mouldings exhibit a superior finish 
and sharpness; the enrichments are made froma 
specially-prepared composition, tough, and not 
liable to crack or crumble like plaster. The 
enriched mouldings, architraves, cornices, and 
dado rails comprise a variety of architectural 
ornament suitable for Renaissance and Classical 
design, the prices of which executed in red 
deal, pitch-pine, and yellow pine are given. 
The architrave mouldings are cut to proper 
lengths for doors up to 7ft. by 3ft. in sets of 
jambs and head. Thus, shouldered architraves 
can be had in red deal as low as L1Is, per set, 
The interior doors show various arrangements 
of panels; the ornamental and exterior doors 
include glazed panels in various Queen Anne 
and Renaissance styles, Dado panelling, over- 
doors, friezes, mantels and overmantels, and 
combinations of these details appear, so that 
the architect can select his own details for 
doorways and other joiners’ works. By this 
mode of selecting details, anything like stereo- 
typed patterns may be avoided, and a superior 
class of workmanship may be secured at reason- 
able price. Mr. Fawkes’s book of designs is 
published by Mr. B, T. Batsford, of High 
Holborn, and its price is 2s. 6d, Architects 
and builders will find it a useful work in the 
office, 


a 
MESSRS. McGAW AND CO’. NEW 
MOULDING MILLS, YORK ROAD, 


LAMBETH. 


HE accompanying illustration represents 
the new premises now completed for 
Messrs McGaw and Co., and which replace 
probably the oldest buildings of their kind— 
—viz., moulding mills—in the metropolis, 
These works have been carried out on an 
extended scale, and reflect credit upon the 
owners for their enterprise and artistic spirit. 
The design is of a Renaissance character, and 
consists of three unusually lofty stories, aver- 
aging 16ft. to 18ft. each in height; with a roomy 
basement, and with a total frontage of about 
82ft. 

The materials generally are Sittingbourne 
stocks, faced with red Farnhams and the 
Farnley Iron Company’s buff glazed bricks, of 
good quality, with Portland stone dressings. 

The inscription band to the front elevation 
forms a bold and. pleasing feature, and is 
executed in a very creditable manner by the 
Burmantofts Company in their coloured 
glazed faience. 

The entrance doors are of Spanish mahogany, 
and the office fittings in pitch pine. 

The basements are lighted with Messrs. 
Hayward Bros. and Eckstein’s well-known 
prismatic pavement lights. Messrs. Measures 
Bros, and Co, supplied the girders. 

Mr. Robert P. Whellock, A.R.I.B.A., of 45, 
Finsbury-pavement, is the architect, and Mr. 
James Holloway, of Lavender Hill, Wands- 
worth, was the contractor. 


SO  — ey 


A new hall and schools are about to be built in 
White Ladies-road, Bristol, in connection wit 
Redland Park Church. Mr. H. Overton Wills, of 
London, is the architect. 
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YORK ROAD, 


MESSRS. McGAW AND CO’/S NEW MOULDING MILLS, 
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YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK, HALIFAX, 


Messrs. PERKINS AND BULMER are the archi- 
tects of this building. We have no further 
particulars to hand, 


WONHAM, NORTH DEVON, 


THIS house is now undergoing considerable 
enlargement by the addition of a fine dining- 
room at one end and a drawing-room at the 
other, and of an upper floor and principal stair- 
case, from the designs of Mr. Brightwen Binyon, 
F.S.A., of Ipswich. The illustration we pub- 
lish shows the entrance court, which is to the 
north ; the main facade of the house is to the 
south, and commands a lovely view of the 
Valley of the Exe, which runs for about two 
miles through the estate. The erection of the 
tower and billiard-room, shown on the left 
hand of the illustration, have for the present 
been deferred. The contractors are Messrs. 
George Grimwood and Sons, of Sudbury, and 
the carving is by Mr, Sidney W. Elmes, of 
Chelsea, 


ST, BENET'S CHURCH, MONKWEARMOUTH. 


THE foundation stone of this church was 
laid by the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, on the 28th ult. 
It is being erected by the Rey. Jules Du Fléer, 
to provide accommodation for the Catholics of 
Monkwearmouth, who have hitherto been 
obliged to utilise his extensive schools for 
Divine worship. The design is by Messrs. 
Dunn, Hanson, and Dunn, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and is an inexpensive one, constructed of 
brickwork, with local stone dressings for the 
exterior. “Farleigh Down” stone is used in 
the interior. The interior effect will be one 
of great space, owing to the treatment 
of the main arcade, which rises to the 
wall plate, 30ft. high, The aisles have 
flat roofs in order to provide space for 
large windows, which amply light the build- 
ing. In addition, there are large east and west 
windows. The internal dimensions are as fol- 
lows :—Nave, 83ft. by 26ft.; aisles, 82ft. by 
13ft. Gin. ; chancel, 23ft. by 23ft. ; and two side 
chapels 19ft. by 14ft. each. Sacristies are being 
built between the church and the presbytery, 
which was erected some years ago. The main 
roof is 50ft. to the ridge, and is panelled inside 
40ft. above the floor level. The walls are now 
about 20ft. above the ground. Mr, Thomas 
Lumsden, of Jarrow-on-Tyne, is the contractor. 


OF. 


The foundation stone of a new tower now bein 
added to St. Barnabus Church, Bradwell, Derby- 
shire, was laid on the 4th inst. The tower is being 
built of ,Hazlebadge limestone, with dressings of 
gritstone from Egan Moor, and will contain a 
clock with Cambridge chimes, supplied by Messrs. 
John Smith and Son, of Derby. Messrs. Naylor 
and Tait, of Derby, are the architects, and Mr, 
Alfred Hill, of Tideswell, is the contractor, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCUR- 
SION, 1888.—No. II. 


(WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


EAVING Matlock Bath by an early train 
for Derby, the excursionists commenced 

the week’s proceedings by visiting Longford 
Church (St. Chad), which scarcely warranted 
the long drive necessary to reach it. The chief 
point of interest in the building is the series of 
recumbent figures in alabaster and stone, com- 
mencing with the effigy of John de Oresey, the 
first rector of the parish. The others include 
monuments of Wm, de Salford, 1336, John de 
Longford, 1393, the Radcliffes, &e. There are 
no other features in the church worthy of 
special remark. It was restored in 1843, by 
Stevens, of Derby. Marston Montgomery, some 
few miles further west, hasa church (St. Giles), 
of some quaintness, although it seems to have 
been almost entirely rebuilt, and what is more 
important still, it is well kept and arranged, 
being also apparently well served. The modern 
wooden bell-turret over the western wall har- 
monises with the building as it stands on the 
brow overlooking the few houses which con- 
stitute the hamlet. The chancel-arch is said 
to be of Saxon date. We are unaware who is 
responsible for the work of reconstruction done 
here. The place was visited in passing to see 
the stained windows, which are of interest as 
specimens of Morris’s glass, from the designs 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Their effect is good 
and the colours harmonious, with excellent 
figure-drawing, as might be expected, and the 
glass looks as if it belonged to the church, and 
in no way asserts itself. No better praise 
could be awarded than this, At the foot of the 
village street is an old timber-built house, 
having a grand chimney built in stone and 
capped with brick ; but not worth going out 
of the way to see. Somershall Herbert, two 
miles north of lord Waterpark’s 18th- 
century mansion at Dovebridge, belongs to 
the Fitzherbert family, thus obtaining an in- 
terest historically eventful, and the manor 
house is an uncommonly good specimen of 
half-timber construction, though neither large 
in size nor important in style. The ‘“ Queen 
Anne” alterations at the back part did much 
to spoil the building ; but in front there isa 
great variety of treatment in the use of the 
oak timbering, which is solid, with plaster 
fillings or panels in simple patterns of clever 
design. Inside the house the good taste of the 
present occupier is everywhere evident, and the 
furnishing of the rooms is in good keeping 
with the place. The oak staircase, of 17th- 
century date, is a very pretty one, having some 
well-turned balusters of admirable shape, The 
weather during this part of the day was most 
unfortunate, so that no sketches of the house 
were possible ; but it ought to be illustrated, 
and would make a good picture, Sudbury, the 
next place seen, is a mansion of considerable 
importance, the Derbyshire seat of Lord 
Vernon, who received the excursionists and 
took them over his house, which stands in a 
beautiful park of six hundred acres, close to 
the parish church and fronting the high road 
to Derby. The building isa complete example 
of Late English Renaissance of seventeenth 
century date. The lower part seems earlier 
than the walls above the main cornice where 
the angle quoins are rusticated ; but although 
all the facades harmonise and are complete, 
we fancy the buildings are later than is gene- 
rally supposed, Mary, widow of John Vernon, 
commenced the structure in 1622. Some ten 
years ago the late George Devey, the 
well-known architect, re-roofed the man- 
sion and added the dormers and _ balus- 
trade over the main cornice. The pediments 
have spandrels filled with carved stonework, 
backed by red brick, which gives them colour 
and interest, the scale of the carvings being 
massive and large. The fenestration of the 
facades bears but little reference to the floors 
inside, and thus the windows are partly shams, 
a not uncommon expedient in Old English 
domestic work of Later type. Inside the house 


§| there are some fine apartments, specially the 


long gallery overlooking the lake, and contain- 
ing portraits of Lords Cromwell and Strafford 
and Sir John Vernon, three favourites of 
Charles I. There is likewise an extensive col- 
lection of books, The ceilings are elaborate 
specimens of plaster work, and the staircase is 
a florid example of the style, Some carvings 


by Grinling Gibbons are shown as un- 
doubted instances of his manipulative skill, 
and the family portraits by Reynolds and other 


masters are of great interest. The details of the | 


exterior of the house seem ill-proportioned, but | 


the general effect is deserving of note. Sudbury 


Church is full of monuments to the Vernons, — 
commencing with that of John Vernon in 1600, | 
Mr. Devey restored the nave, and added an organ — 


gallery out of the north aisle very prettily. He 
removed the galleries round the church and re- 


seated it. The chancel, which is disfigured by — 


a hideous east window of German pattern, 
given by the Queen in 1850, has been renovated 


by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, who added the © 


stalls and reredos. 


The Montgomery tombsare — 


early examples. At Hilton, still driving to — 


Derby, a wayside timber-built house, erected 
by the Wakelyn family, is to be seen, and so the 
party, pushing on to meet the Liverpool ex- 
press, passed through Etwall, where a halt was 
made. Here the church (St. Helen) is worth 
seeing, but restoration has ruined it, 
The founder of Etwall Hospital and Repton 
School, Sir John de Porte, has a mural brass in 
the sanctuary dated 1557, to himself and two 
wives. Another to Henry and Elizabeth Porte, 
1512, with some other Porte monuments, con- 
stitute the chief objects of interest in the 
church. It has a square tower, and is pic- 
turesque enough, and so are the red brick and 
stone-built almshouses hard by the churchyard; 
indeed, the group furnishes a good specimen 
of Old English work erected towards the end 
of the 17th century, and forms three sides of a. 
court constituting seventeen houses. In the 
centre is an elaborate ornamented gable and 
archway, with heraldic shields bearing the 
arms of the three trustees appointed under 
Charter of James I, Etwall Hall, the ancient 


seat of the Portes, now belongs to the Cotton _ 


family, and although built in Elizabeth’s time 


has been so often altered as not to retain much | 


of interest, The gardens and cut-terrace hedges 
are to be noted, however, as exceptionally fine 
gardening. a 
Tuesday’s programme commenced by a visit 
to South Wingfield Manor, which we illus- 
trated with descriptions last week, and so need 
here only refer our readers to page 167 for par- 
ticulars, as the President, Mr. H. D. Appleton, 
took occasion to do when the party assembled 
within the confines of the old mansion, A 
long hour’s drive brought the excursionists to 
Hardwick Hall, of which we print a view taken 
by Messrs. Bedford Lemere and Co., whose 
skill as architectural photographers is well 
known. In the BurLpINnG News for January 6 
last we also gave four charming interiors from 
the camera of Mr. Richard Keene, accompanied 
by an historical account of this complete and 
interesting mansion, the Marquis of Harting- 
ton’s Derbyshire home, described by Lord 
Byron as “a most beautiful and venerable 
object of curiosity,” and whatever may be said 
of its architecture, no doubt he was right. 
Along the balustrade of the towers, of which 
there are six, and in the parterre of the gar- 
dens, appear the builder’s initials “EH, &.,” 
Elizabeth Shrewsbury, more familiarly known 
as “ Bess of Hardwick,” who was born in the 
old Hall, now a roofless, moss-grown, shattered 
building, situated a little to the S.W. of the 
greater mansion, The hall is full of good old 


furniture, both Tudor and Jacobean; rich > 


tapestries, illustrative of the story of 
Esther and Ahasuerus; St. Paul’s life, 
and a vivid rendering of the dangers 


encountered by Ulysses, the restless hero of 

Homer’s “Odyssey.” The house was built 

between 1580 and 1597, probably from the 

designs of the Smithsons. Its chief features 

are the chapel, with old ecclesiastical needle- 
work and painted tapestries, the dining-room, 

drawing-room, staircases, state-room, library, 

“Mary Queen of Scot's room,” picture galleries, | 
and presence chamber. Henry Shaw, in his 
“Elizabethan Mansions,’ gives some finely | 
drawn views, with elevations and plans, of the — 
house; and Nash, in “The Baronial Halls of | 
England,” has some admirable drawings of the | 
place, which stands in a grand park of 600 acres — 
onahill. The general effect of the building1s — 
unquestionably imposing, but the architectural - 
detail is crude, and wanting in refinement, like — 
much of the work which Huntingdon Smith- 
son executed at Bolsover Castle. Walpole 
admires its extent and vastness, and we can do 
no more. Nevertheless, it is a treasure-house 
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of magnificent tapestries which for colour are 
perfectly wonderful ; and grand as the pictures 
in the long gallery are, it is a pity that the 
tapestry seen én sitw should be covered almost 
entirely all over. The old hall was built about 
1520, and in some of its detail almost exactly 
corresponds with the existing hall, as, for 
instance, in the remains of ornamented plaster- 
work on the walls. Journeying still north- 
wards, some six miles to the east of Chester- 
field’s crooked steeple, the party went over the 
hills by Calow and Duckmanton to reach the 
disappointing and grey fortress of Bolsover, 
towering over the quaintest of villages, and the 
dark verdant slopes of woodland mapped out 
by shadowed country lanes. The Maypole 
hard by was the familiar hostelry where 
Barnaby Rudge and his magpie found rongh 
hospitality. Bolsover’s history is fraught with 
many a record of battle, and back in the times 
of the Britons was a strongly fortified place 
no doubt, with earthworks left by the Danes 
and ancient defences erected by the Romans, 
There exists no trace now of the Norman 
fortress built by the Peverils, and about which 
entries remain dated 1172 and 1216, when, we 
read, the castle was strengthened. During the 
reign of Henry III. Bolsover had a tumultuous 
career, and when Sir Charles Cavendish, 
younger sonof ‘ Bess of Hardwick,” bought 
the manor of Gilbert Talbot, Harl of Shrews- 
bury in 1613, the buildings were in 
ruins. “The newe house at Bolsover” 
was his work partly; but his son, the 
Marquis of Newcastle, finished it, Huntingdon 
Smithson, who lies in the neighbouring church, 
being his architect. Here Charles I, and his 
queen, Henrietta Maria, were magnificently 
entertained on three occasions with lavish 
prodigality at a cost of £14,000, “Love's 
Welcome,” by Ben Jonson, was specially 
written for one of these occasions, and the 
masque was performed on the terrace. In 1633 
Bolsover Hall was wainscoted and filled with 
works of art and beautiful tapestry, but this is 
now gone. During the Commonwealth the 
grand range of buildings in which Charles had 
been made welcome with brilliant pageants 
were ruined toa mere skeleton, but the Duke 
of Newcastle, after the Restoration, partly re- 
paired them, About 150 years ago this part of 
the castle was allowed to go to decay, and the 
valuable pictures and furniture removed to 
Welbeck, fhe Riding House was fairly 
capacious, ard is now little better than a shell, 
but it has a good roof and handsome stone 
dormers, The dining-room was 78ft. by 33ft., 
the drawing-room 39ft, by 33ft., and the 
picture-gallery 220ft. by 28ft., or 54ft, longer 
than the gallery at Hardwick, and 11Ift. 
longer than the ball-room at Haddon. The 
building which now constitutes the residence 
at Bolsover is the Elizabethan reproduction 
of the Norman keep, erected with the materials 
of the ancient tower, and the principal rooms 
are curious apartments, with central pillars and 
beautiful groined ceilings in two or three of 
the rooms; they contain some singular examples 
of woodwork made up from various sources, A 
library and museum till lately occupied the 
largest of the rooms, which ‘measures 40ft. 
long, andis knownas the “star chamber” because 
it has a stellated ceiling in fearful blue. The 
Etruscan and Grecian curiosities once here are 
now gone, and the castle is empty and spoiled 
of its hangings and Stuart relics, The line of 
old fortifications may be easily traced to the 
verge of the precipice upon which the castle 
stands. The following curious old MS, rhyme 
4uaintly compares the relative characteristics 
of Bolsover with neighbouring houses :— 
“ Hardwicke for hugene i 

Welbecke for apes ear unas ha 

Worsope for walks, Hardwicke for Lall, 

Welbecke for brewhouse, Bolser for all.” 

Mr. J. A. Gotch described Bolsover Castle on 
the present occasion. It is, however, by no 
means picturesque, and, beyond the marble 
chimneypiece in the keep or tower building 
and the groining, there is not really much of 
interest to the architect, in spite of all that has 
been said. No doubt the fireplaces are, in a 
Way, unique, but they are faulty in detail and 
proportion, save, perhaps, that in the groined 
hall and small room in the outbuildings, The 
mural paintings are exceedingly poor. As for 
the wanton Duke of Neweastle’s palace, its 
ruin ably reflects the history of his doings and 
his time. We shall give two illustrations of 


the Elizabethan Castle next week. With a 
hasty visit to Chesterfield, where the twisted 
spire* was seen, the day’s proceedings termin- 
ated, and the travellers returned by train to 
Matlock. 

Accompanying our plates to-day the follow- 
ing notes respecting Haddon Hall, visited on 
Thursday, may be of interest. 

Haddon’s history, unlike that of many 
another feudal mansion, has from the days of 
its earliest lords been associated with hos- 
pitality and the gentler arts of peace, neither 
sullied by acts of oppression nor marked by 
fueds or wars. Its grey stone turreted walls, 
ivy-clad and nestling among the trees, speak at 
once of home, and rich with picturesque 
beauties, architectural grandeur, and the de- 
lightful charm coming of tradition and romance, 
the old hall cannot fail to attract the artist and 
the antiquary. Its builders may have been men 
of rough manners‘and sparse culture ; but under 
a crude exterior generous hearts at all times 
have been known to beat, and the owners 
of Haddon were frequently men whose 
characters proved this rule, Its earliest 
records reach back to the days when Haddon 
was a berewite of Bakewell, and Henry 
de Ferrars, the first known lord, held the place 
by a grant of the Conqueror (1086), which 
included no less than 114 manors in Derbyshire 
alone. He claimed one carucate (84 acres), 
but subsequently, in a greatly extended holding, 
Haddon belonged by tenure of knight’s service 
to William Avenell, who gave part of his land 
to Roche Abbey, and thus propitiated the 
monks there, and obtained their prayers. His 
pretty daughter, Avice, married Richard de 
Vernon, who, in consequence, became possessor 
of Haddon Hall; and his family held the pro- 
perty for three centuries, until it passed to the 
family of Manners. Nearly everybody knows 
the story of the romantic marriage, in conse- 
quence of which this transfer came about. The 
secret attachment of beautiful Dorothy Vernon 
to John Manners, with whom she stole away 
from the Hall at night, when the lovers met 
on the terrace during the progress of the 
festivities and ball given in honour of her 
sister’s wedding, is well described in verse: 

“Tt is night with never a star, 

And the hall with revelry throbs and gleims ; 
There grates a hivge—a door is ajar — 
Aud a shaft of light in the darkness strea ns, 

“A pale sweet face, a glimmering gem, 

And then two figures steal into light ; 


A flash, and darkness has swallowed them, 
So sudden is Dorothy Vernon’s flig4it.” 


Then came the wild-ride scamper across the 
country to the altar where the sacred bond was 
tied. On the death of Dorothy’s father, Sir 
George Vernon, about 1570, she inherited the 
property, and so her husband, Sir John 
Manners, became the owner, and through the 
Manners family it now belongs to the Duke of 
Rutland. Dorothy’s door still remains as she 
unbarred it, and the steps outside the threshold 
which she crossed to join her lover are the 
same as on the night of her flight from home, 
only that time has given the place a softened 
beauty, and the poetry of the incident enhanced 
its interest. Sir George Vernon was known as 
the “ King of the Peak,” and many a charming 
story is told of his despotic liberality. He 
succeeded to the estates in 1515, and during his 
reign the Hall was filled with an almost per- 
petual odour of feasting, for he was neither 
niggardly in his banquets nor turned the hungry 
away. The plan of the buildings at Haddon, 
roughly speaking, is a parallelogram, divided 
into two courts, like South Wingfield Manor, 
by the hall and kitchen range. The average 
length is 250ft. by 150ft. wide. We gave a 
complete set of measured drawings of the hall,+ 
with plans, sections, and elevations, in the 
BuiLtpinG News for Feb. 11th and 18th, and 
March 11th, 1887, from the R.I.B.A,. Silver 
Medal drawings, by Mr. Frank Bellis, These 
plates are now out of print ; but we under- 
stand that Mr. John Douglas, of Chester, is 
about to publish a monograph of Haddon Hall, 
comprising these same drawings and a series of 


* Measured drawings of this spire were printed in the 
BUILDING NEWws, Sept. 3, 1858. 


j Other illustrations of Haddon Hall, ineluding 
measured details of the woodwork in the chapel, have 
appeared in the BUILDING Naws for April 2 and 16, 1875; 
April 2, 1878; July 6 and Oct. 5, 1883; and July 11, 1881. 
Some of these are by W. H.Lethaby. In the A.A, Sketch- 
book New Series, sketches are given of Haddon Hall in 
Voj. I, (1881) ana Vols, ILL, LV., and V. 


photographs, specially taken by Mr. Bedford 
Lemere for the work. To-day we print two 
detailed views, showing the interior of the ball- 
room or long gallery, and the drawing-room. 
These beautiful photographs are by Messrs, 
Frith and Co., of Reigate, and they were shown 
at the recent exhibition of photographs held in 
the Crystal Palace. The same firm have other 
fine views of Haddon Hall, and that of 
Dorothy Vernon’s door is one of the most ex- 
quisitely-managed prints that we remember to 
have seen. The double-page geometrical draw- 
ing also given herewith represents the rich 
woodwork, panelling, and doorway on the north 
side of the ball-room set out in detail. The 
original of this plate was exhibited at the Car- 
penters’ Hall, by Mr, Andrew Erskine, of Man- 
chester, in the Exhibition of Joinery lately 
held there, To recount a description of Haddon 
Hall here would take more space than we have 
room for; but we may briefly return to the 
subject next week, when other illustrations of 
the place will appear in our pages, with con- 
cluding notes on the excursion. 


or 


COMPETITIONS. 


New York.—The competition for the muni- 
cipal buildings to be erected in the Central 
Park, New York, has been decided by the award 
of the third prize, of three thousand dollars, to 
Mr, B. N. Crawford, of Brooklyn, the fourth 
prize, of two thousand dollars, to Mr. Appleton 
P. Clark, of Washington, D.C., and the fifth 
prize, of one thousand dollars, to Mr. Joseph H, 
Stark, of New York. Besides these, a special 
prize of one thousand dollars was given to 
Messrs. Weston and Tuckerman, of New York, 
and another of two thousand dollars to Mr. 
Charles B, Atwood, of New York, whose design 
had been placed first by the judges, but was 
technically ruled out for failure to comply 
with all the requirements, Mr, Atwood will 
probably be further engaged so as to adapt it 
to a smaller building, possibly on another site. 


——— re © 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The award of scholar- 
ships in connection with the Crystal Palace 
Company’s School of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture (Ladies) was completed on Saturday. The 
Scholarship in Art was adjudged to Miss Berta 
Ohlenschlager, of Sydenham ; the medal for 
painting in water-colours to Miss Kate Bennett, 
of Forest-hill. The judges were Mr, J. B. 
Burgess, A.R.A., Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., and 
Mr. R. Beavis, R.W.S. Certificates were also 
awarded to students for painting in oils, draw- 
ing from the antique, and drawing from the 
life, 


© =e & —_______ 


CHIPS. 


The trustees of the British Museum have decided 
that the recension of the “ Book of the Dead” now 
in the museum, and known as the ‘‘ Ani” papyrus, 
shall be produced in facsimile, with, the illustra- 
tions in the colours ot the original, and the work 
is now being executed by Mr. Griggs. ‘This hiero- 
glyphic papyrus was written for a Royal scribe, 
Ani, about the commencement of the 19th dynasty 
—circa 1400 years B.C. It is complete, the first 
and last vignettes being intact. The papyrus con- 
tains a chapter of the “ Book of the Dead,” the 
175th, not found in a perfect state elsewhere. 


It is reported from Darlington that a warrant 
has been issued for the apprehension of Taomas 
Toward, builder, brickmaker, and contractor, 
Shildon, who is accused of obtaining money ad- 
vances to the extent of about £15,000 by means of 
forged deeds. Toward disappeared about three 
weeks ago, and has not since been heard of. 


Great efforts are being made to complete the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral in Pekioa, which 
takes the place of the Pei-Tang Cathedral restored 
to the Emperor of China, by December 8. The 
architect and builder is Abbé Favier, who has 
collected great stores of bricks, stone, and timber, 
and 600 workmen are now employed daily on it, 


The School Board for Kinghorn adopted on 
Monday plans by Mr. John Murray, of Kirkcaldy, 
for a new infants’ school. Accommodation will be 
provided for 250 children at an estimated cost of 
£1,100, or £4 83. per head. 

The Great Histern Railway Company’s new line 
from Shenfield to Southend-on-Sea has just been 
completed, and was inspected by the directors last 
week. Messrs. Holmes, King, and Co, have been 
the contractors. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE Temple of the Sun whose cornices of 
burnished gold once shone forth in 
dazzling brilliancy from a towering mountain 
city of Peru, and whose golden image of the 
source of light, affixed to its western wall, 
caught the early morning rays that streamed 
through the great eastern portal, and reflected 
them on to the polished surfaces of innumer- 
able plates, mirrors, and bands of gold, till the 
light of a thousand suns seemed to pervade the 
vast interior, is an edifice of antiquity that is 
exceptionally fascinating to the imagination, 
and one which impresses us more than any- 
thing else with the magnificence of the grand 
old Inca race. Little should we dream, when 
pondering over the past glories of this “ Place 
of Light,” as its builders called it, that its hal- 
lowed site would ever be in danger of being 
disturbed by the operations of a treasure- 
seeking Limited Liability Company. Yet it 
appears more than probable that, although the 
avowed object of the recently-formed Cumpania 
Anonima Fxploradora de las Huscasdel Inca, 
on which there was an interesting article in 
the Standard of the 14th, is only to ransack 
ancient Peruvian burial-grounds, the directors, 
having once got in the thin end of the wedge, 
will turn their energies in the direction of 
Incarial ruins ; and of these the Temple of the 
Sun assuredly presents the most tempting 
field, as we know that this building was second 
to none in point of richness in golden orna- 
ments, what with cornices, friezes, bands, 
statues, and other enrichments, And, although 
when the murderous Spaniards appeared upon 
the scene, they ran off with all the gold that 
they could lay their hands upon, including the 
magnificent image of the sun, we may reason- 
ably conclude that, in a treasure-burying age, 
much of the goiden ornamentation would have 
Peureciod in or near the site of the temple 
itself, 


The objection to the ravages of the Compania 
Anonima Exploradora, &c.,is one of sentiment 
merely. In the “rampage” for treasure they 
may come across material beauty, and we ought 
to be rather glad to hear that fresh discoveries 
have been made through their explorations, 
if these discoveries throw any light on the 
much-vexed question of Incarial and pre-Inca- 
rial architecture. There is a rich field in South 
America for the archeologist. Now that the 
early remains of the Old World have been pretty 
well overhauled, and every Cook’s “ circular ” 
tourist knows all about the architecture of 
Ancient Egypt, and the mystery of old Assyrian 
art has been fully unravelled, we must look to 
the New World for further archeological dis- 
coveries. It has long appeared to me that the 
ancient architecture of America has not re- 
ceived the attention its intensely interesting 
nature wovld warrant, although some months 
back I noticed in the American Architect that a 
gentleman of our profession had é¢iscovered that 
the earliest monumental remains of the New 
Hemisphere surpassed in age, by many thousands 
of years, the most venerable stones in the Old 
World. Iwonder what Mr. Fergusson would have 
said to this ? Such conjecturing is neither of use 
nor interest. An actual tour of an English 
architect amongst Peruvian architectural 
remains would be intensely interesting to a 
large section of the public; and in these days 
of international travelling, and of case- 
hardened globe-trotters, it should not be a 
herculean task to penetrate to the region of 
the Andes, It is true one would have to be an 
enthusiast of enthusiasts. To me the archi- 
tecture of the Incas and their predecessors seems 
a wonderfully fascinating subject, and in the 
many hundred corners of the globe where I 
have wished to stand must be included the 
shores of Lake Tilicaca, where are the vast, 
solitary monoliths of a pre-Incarial temple, 
called Tia-Huanacu; the deserted city of 
Pachacamac, where stands a great ruined 
temple, once, it is said, with doors of gold 
inlaid with precious stones; and the city of 
Cuzco, where was the world-famed Temple of 
the.Sun, 


The Panama Canal, according to an American 
engineer who writes to the American Zngi- 
neering News, is not progressing so satisfactorily 
as it might. In spite of an immense amount 
of costly machinery and plant, he says, the 
unavoidable impression gained from a few 


days’ survey of the work is one of non- 
effectiveness. The steam excavators, of which 
we heard so much, are, it appears, only being 
employed as elevators for soil previously 
excavated by hand labour, and this is a very 
wasteful manner, fully 90 per cent. of all 
material excavated being handled twice and 
three times. Most of the excavating and 
dumping plant is badly deteriorated, and will 
have to be replaced if the work continues a 
year longer. The formation of the locks is 
being put off in an undesirable manner. The 
writer thinks that the intention is to finish the 
canal first, and in order to obtain money on 
call” it will be represented that the canal is 
completed, excepting the locks. This is nota 
cheerful picture ; but we must make allowance 
for the fact thatitisan American report, and the 
Yankees, I understand, have all along con- 
sidered that the making of the Panama Canal 
should have been left in their hands, 


The Manchester Ship Canal, on the other 
hand, is progressing rapidly. According to 
reports received on the 15th, the work is being 
carried on with extraordinary vigour. Vast 
docks are being constructed in connection with 
the canal, On one section of the new water- 
way no fewer that 1,700 men are engaged, 
night and day, the length of the section being 
little over four miles. The steam excavators 
here are not being employed as at Panama ; 
but are digging out the actual channel for the 
canal, and disposing of the earth in prodigious 
quantities. Perhaps it is hardly fair to con- 
trast the undertaking in England with that in 
America, as the difficulties of the latter are 
incomparably greater, 


The Board of Works Commissioners, having 
taken all the evidence of material importance 
that is at present available, have adjourned 
sine die, At the last sitting of the Commis- 
sioners Lord Herschell made one of his pithy 
remarks anent the sewage question, His lord- 
ship stated that, in his experience, no two 
authorities agreed as to the best method of deal- 
ing with the sewage of large cities, and our 
own experience tends in the same direction. 
Sir Robert Rawlinson’s views on the new works 
at the outfalls on the Thames, which you 
commented upon last week, are anything but 
encouraging. I should have thought that, far 
as the new system may be from perfection, it 
would have been a vast improvement upon the 
old plan of discharging crude sewage into 
the river. In this matter of purifying 
old Father Thames, I notice that the 
Conservators have just issued their annual 
report, It is a good report, and indicates a 
great improvement in the condition of the 
water. When Henley Regatta came along, I 
looked about in vain for some information as 
to whether the house-boat nuisance had been 
prevented ; but, it now appears, strict mea- 
sures were taken to puta stop to what was a 
source of considerable pollution. Indeed, the 
only noticeable source of contamination to the 
river above the intakes of the water companies 
is the town of Staines. Staines ought to know 
better, as I have before intimated; and every 
drinker of water drawn from the Thames below 
this town ought to help to put down the 
nuisance. The Local Government Board have 
just issued directions to sanitary authorities in 
case of epidemic diseases, and much is said of 
the importance of an uncontaminated water- 
supply ; but the inhabitants of the south- 
western suburbs of London, many of whom 
drink three glasses of sewage in every hundred 
of pure water, may well ask to be first supplied 
with water from an uncontaminated source 
before being lectured as to how to preserve it 
from pollution. 


Metropolitan improvements seem to be asso- 
ciated in the minds of members of the Board 
of Worss with pulling down something. So 
long as the Board officials get through a lot of 
this sort of work they seem in good humour. 
Well we, as architects, cannot complain at this. 
But it is curious to note how whilst so many 
important works remain to be done, a member 
of the Board will propose, as the most urgently 
needed improvement, that poor old St. Mary-le- 
Strand should be swept away. At the last 
meeting of the Board Mr. George Edwards said 
that the Committee had proposed local improve- 
ments amounting to £451,400, and a good deal 


of it could be spent on imprcvements much 
more required. For instance, said Mr. Edwards, 
there was an old and dilapidated church in the 
Strand. Why should not that be taken down, 
and allow the Strand to be widened up to the 
Law Courts? ‘To this sort of pulling down 
many of us would object, although the traffic 
in the Strand might be benefited. It is wholly 
unnecessary, however, to pull down St. Mary’s 
Church, as the extra roadway is easily obtain- 
able by widening the north side of the Strand 
near this building, and sweeping away the 
Holywell-street block—a means of getting over 
the difficulty that I should have thought Mr, 
George Edwards had heard of long ago. 


The pick and shovel are busily engaged on 
the vacant ground on the western fagade of 
the Law Courts, and soon what was a howling 
wilderness will be a garden fair, bright with 
flowers and shrubs. A curious outlook is that 
bounded by the medley of incongruous build- 
ings surrounding this ground. Forming a 
background to the stone screen at the head of 
a rather picturesque flight of steps is a corner 
of Mr. Waterhouse’s red brick and terracotta 
building ; adjoining is the smoke-begrimed 
mass of King’s College Hospital, with a few 
remains of the old “rookery” that once sur- 
rounded it; and between this and the un- 
interesting buildings on the south-west corner 
are the old red brick tenements of tree-shaded 
squares of Clement’s Inn. When we are able 
to stroll about the garden paths many points 
of sight will display new groupings not 
perhaps wholly devoid of beauty. 


Iwas at Sedbergh not long since, and was 
struck by the great boulder recently set up in 
the market-place, which was excavated during 
the works in progress for the great storage 
reservoir now being formed in connection with 
the Middlesbrough water supply. The giant 
boulder bears a brass plate declaring that it 
was set up there in the Jubilee year of Her 
Majesty, who, as most people will remember, 
generally travels incognito by -her title of 
Countess of Sedbergh. The storage reservoir I 
mentioned just now is an important work, and 
is being carried out under the direction of Mr. 
James Mansergh,C.E. It is lined with about 
300,000ft. super. of Claridge’s Asphalte by 
Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Company, Limited 
who are generally intrusted with works of this 
kind where impermeability and strength are 
desiderata, Sedbergh and the district are 
worth visiting by West Yorkshire ramblers. I 
was told there was good trout-fishing near the 
town, but had only time to inspect the import- 
ant work referred to. GOTH. 
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A meeting of the parishioners of St. Michael-le- 
Belfrey, York, has been held to consider a report 
of Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, architects, of 
that city, with reference to the condition of the 
church. The report stated that a good deal of the 
stonework, especially the carved and moulded 
parts, is in a state of very rapid decay, and that 
the estimated cost of repairs is £1,053, The report 
was adopted, and a building committee appointed. 


St. Andrew's Church, Stainland, about four 
miles from Halifax, was reopened on the Ist inst., 
and consecrated by the Bishop of Waketield. Im- 
portant additions and alterations have been made 
to the church, all that remains of the old edifice 
now being the tower and the north and south walls. 
The work has been carried out from designs by 
Mr. W. Swinfen Barber, and includes the removal 
of the old galleries, an extension eastward from 
the nave of 22ft. 6in., the construction of the 
organ-chamber and vestries,&c. The new chancel 
has an elliptic-formed ceiling, and is marked by 
four Doric columns. The cost of the entire altera- 
tions is about £3,000. 


Foundation stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel were laid at Far Cotton, Northampton, on 
the 2nd inst. The building will be Gothic in 
style, and of red bricks with stone dressings. Seats 
will be provided for 200 persons. Messrs. J. 
Ingman and Son are the architects, and Mr. J. W. 
Loveday, of Queen’s-road, Northampton, is the 
contractor. 

The Caledonian Hotel, at the corner of Princes 
and Castle-streets, Edinburgh, is about to be re- 
modelled and enlarged from plans prepared by Mr. 
J. Macintyre Henry, of that city. The style 
adopted is a free treatment of Italian Renaissance. 
Four stories, with pyramidal towers at the angle of 
the streets and ends of the building, are to be added 
to the existing structure. 


Aue. 17, 18€8. 


‘E METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
INQUIRY. 


| 

VHE closing session before the vacation was 
held by the Royal Commissioners on the 
| tropolitan Board of Works on Tuesday, Lord 
»srschell presiding. 

‘Mr. G. B. Richardson, a member of the Board, 
tin the minutes concerning an inquiry in- 
tuted by the Board in 1867 into the negotia- 
ns for Mr, Furness’s contract for the Thames 
abankment. The inquiry arose out of the 
amination of Mr, Furness in the Bankruptcy 
urt. Mr. Doulton then admitted negotiating 
esureties for Mr, Furness, but denied that 
had retained any of the money for his own 
rsonal benefit, The feeling of the Board was 
ainst censuring Mr. Doulton; but it was 
derstood that if he could not get a motion 
ym the Board which would practically have 
2 effect of relieving him from being regarded 
versely Mr. Doulton would resign. As such 
motion was not carried, Mr. Doulton did 
ign on February 18, 1868. The practice of 
3 Board to require sureties from contractors 
is given up immediately after the inquiry he 
d referred to. Since then the Board had 
Id 10, 12, or 15 per cent. out of the money as 
tety that the work would be duly performed. 


Mr. C. M. Roche, a former member of the 
ard, said the statement by Mr. Furness that 
tness had promised to support his tender if 
would enter into a contract to obtain all his 
anite from the Lundy Granite Company was 
solutely false. Witness had not the slightest 
terest in that company, either by shares or 
ything of the kind; he had simply acted in 
professional capacity. Other statements 
ide by Mr. Furness were untrue. 


jatract was Mr, Ridley’s, which was £495,000, 
t Furness’s being £520,000. Mr. Ridley’s 
ader was originally selected, subject to in- 
iries, Witness’s firm had been concerned 
jofessionally advising the gentlemen to whom 
j2 Lundy Granite Quarry belonged with 
j'erence to the formation of a company. After 
jt. Ridley’s contract was accepted those gen- 
j/men sent instructions to his firm, at first to 
j2pare a contract with Mr. Ridley to take 
sir granite, and then to put the conditionsin 
@shape of a letter. That letter having been 
ito those gentlemen, they, and they alone, 
lv Mr. Ridley upon it. Witness was intro- 
ced to Mr. Furness by Mr. Doulton, They 
w each other in the waiting room, which 
is one of the public rooms; it was not true 
at witness locked the door. The committee 
sorted that the result of the inquiries regard- 
x Mr. Ridley had not been sufficiently satis- 
story to induce them to recommend the 
ard to finally accept his tender. Mr. 
mlton had negotiated between Mr. Furness 
d the directors of the Granite Company, 
hough witness was not then aware of Mr, 
mlton’s exact position. Witness had nothing 
1atever to do with either the price or the 
ms of the contract. His instructions were 
at Mr. Furness was going to enter into the 
me contract as Mr. Ridley; and that was 
‘he had to do with it. When the matter 
me before the Board he seconded a resolution 
the effect that, Mr. Ridley having agreed to 
posit £20,000, his contract should remain, 
d voted in favour of Mr. Ridley’s tender. 
*. Ridley’s contract to take the granite was 
‘absolute one; Mr, Furness’s was subject to 
2 approval of the engineer. Lord Herschell : 
% Ridley’s contract was more favourable, 
an, to the Lundy Granite Company than Mr, 
trness’s 7—I should doubt very much whether 
was better. Witness, continuing, said that 
'. Furness’s contract was accepted. Mr. Fur- 
3s did not carry out his contract with expedi- 
i, and witness had frequently to bring the 
itter before the Board. It appeared that by 
doing he had incurred Mr. Furness’s enmity. 
rd Herschell: Does it not strike you as 
wing you rather in an equivocal position, 
senting a contract for Mr. Furness’s signa- 
te on behalf of the Lundy Granite Company 
‘materials for a contract which had not yet 
*n obtained from the Board ?—Witness: If 
aask me now I should say “ Yes,” without 
sitation, 

Vr, Furness, recalled, said that if the Com- 
ssion would read over the évidence given 
‘ore the Board with reference to the Thames 
abankment it would modify what had been 
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said by the last witness. Lord Herschell said 
that they would read it all. . 

Mr. W. R. Lawson, City editor of the Financial 
News, said he paid a visit to the Board with 
the view of ascertaining how the business was 
conducted in relation to the letting of sites, 
Mr. Robertson was represented in the office by 
a clerk, and witness asked him what the ticks 
meant to the sites on the plans. He said that 
those sites were withdrawn from sale, but he 
did. not know why, and in Mr, Robertson’s 
absence he had no authority to give the public 
information at all. Witness afterwards called 
upon Mr. Robertson and asked him about Shaftes- 
bury-aveunue. He said, in reply, that the tenders 
received and accepted were never made publicin 
any way, and that the public had no access to 
them whatever, either as ratepayers or ten- 
derers. The minutes of the Board contained 
very little information with regard to the 
letting of sites. Witness said that he had ex- 
amined the accounts of the Board so far as they 
were published, Since 1855 the Board had, he 
said, levied rates to the amount of more than 
£15,000,000; the coal and wine duties had 
yielded £8,000,000; the Board had raised 
£37,000,000 by loans, and thus had the spend- 
ing of at least #£53,000,000. No detailed 
accounts of this expenditure had yet been 
published. Particulars had been promised in 
an abstract said to have been presented to Par- 
liament; but this abstract had never been 
printed. 

Mr, Arthur Gunn, chief of the Accountant’s 
Office of the Board of Works since 1869, said 
that the accounts published asa Parliamentary 
paper by the Board were considered the best 
form of accounts. The public could attend 
the audit. 

Colonel Jones, V.C., said he was a partner 
with Mr. Bailey Denton, and on the 4th of May 
he sent in a memorial to the Commission con- 
taining precise charges against the Board with 
reference to the London sewage. The Board 
had taken no complete steps to ascertain what 
the probable cost of the permanent recom- 
mendations made by Lord Bramwell’s Royal 
Commission would amount to before they 
rushed into very high experimental costs for 
attempting to avoid the permanent remedy. 

Lord Herschell : This question of the disposal 
of the sewage is a question on which there is 
great difference of opinion. My experience is 
that no two people are agreed as to what 
system is good and what system is bad.— 
Witness : I admit all that, but I maintain that 
the scientific Royal Commission investigated 
the thing fully, and their conclusions have 
been thwarted, 

Mr. Selway gave some further information 
as to the way in which the Works committee 
dealt with compensation cases. 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette was recalled, and 
stated that the course pursued by the Board for 
the disposal of the London sewage was the 
right one. If they had undertaken the per- 
manent works suggested at a cost of four 
million sterling it would have enormously in- 
creased the rates, and there would have been a 
revolution in London. What the Royal Com- 
mission estimated would cost £200,000 a year 
the Board were now doing for £76,000 a year ; 
and that was the result of careful experi- 
ments. 

Lord Herschell said the Commission had re- 
ceived suggestions that the expenditure upon 
the parks had largely increased since they had 
been taken over by the Metropolitan Board. 
They had had an investigation made, with the 
result that they were satisfied that even if, upon 
the whole, the expenditure was larger it was 
only so to a trifling extent, and there was not 
any ground for supposing that there had been 
either dishonesty or maladministration in that 
respect. 

Mr. Blashill, the superintending architect of 
the Board, having given evidence, Lord Her- 
schell said: The Commission have taken 
all the evidence which appeared to them ma- 
terial which is at present available, and we 
propose now to adjourn sine die. Before ad- 
journing, the Commissioners desire to express 
their obligations to all those who have assisted 
them in their inquiry, and especially to the 
solicitors to the Inquiry Committee, for the care 
with which they have investigated some of the 
many communications which the Commis- 
sioners have received. They desire also to 
thank the Metropolitan Board for the informa- 
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tion, documentary and otherwise, which has 
been tendered, and to say that this information 
has been readily supplied without delay. 

The Commission then adjourned, The report 
will be made within a couple of months. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Illustrations of Old Ipswich (Ipswich: J. 
Glyde, 35, St. Matthew’s-street).—Part VIII. of 
this work deals with the Cornhill and its asso- 
ciations. The Cornhill, always the centre of 
municipal, mercantile, and political life in the 
borough of Ipswich, has been completely trans- 
formed during the past century : its picturesque 
and distinctive features, the Shambles, and 
their successors, the Rotunda, the Moot Hall, 
and the Market Cross, have been entirely 
swept away, with nearly all the old buildings 
which formerly surrounded the open square, 
and within the past twenty years the erection 
of a new Town Hall, Post Office, and Corn Ex- 
change, in Venetian-Gothic and Free Renais- 
sance styles, have effected a change in the 
appearance of the place. The history and 
character of the old buildings now demolished 
are described with the pen of an enthusiastic 
and painstaking antiquarian by Mr, Glyde in 
the number before us, and the many associa- 
tions connected with the site are so interwoven 
with the architectural description as to sustain 
the interest of readers who know little or 
nothing of the town under notice. Careful 
examination of the entries as to the Shambles 
in the Chamberlain’s accounts reveal no par- 
ticulars concerning anyone bearing the name 
of Cardinal Wolsey, except eutries between 1585 
and 1587 relating to the payment of “ Mother 
Wolsey”? (or Widow or Elizabeth Wolsey in 
other places) for acting as “skavenger.” The 
part before us is illustrated by an autogravure, 
giving a facsimile of a drawing of the Cornhill 
as it appeared in 1785, The square is easily 
recognisable to persons familiar with Ipswich ; 
but every feature and building is altered—the 
picturesque 16th-century cross is replaced by a 
hideous cast-iron lamp column and fountain of 
ironfounder’s stock-pattern type; for the gabled 
half-timber houses stretching up Tavern-street, 
strewed in irregular perspective, are substituted 
a uniform row of white brick fronts, and a 
widened but still narrow thoroughfare cut up 
by tram lines, while the pseudo-Classic tower 
of St. Lawrence Church, which in the illus- 
tration peers over the roofs behind the Cross, 
is now refaced in flint and stone flushwork in 
modern Perpendicular style. 


Or 


CHIPS. 


Good progress is being made with the erection of 
the new town-hall at Dewsbury, and the town 
council decided last week to obtain tenders for 
lighting the building by electricity. Mr. Henry 
Holtom, of that town, is the architect, Messrs. E. 
Chadwick and Sons are the contractors, and Mr. 
W. H. Williams is the clerk of works. 


The tender of Messrs. Mowlem and Co. has been 
accepted at £28,200 for the erection of public baths 
and wash-houses in Buckingham Palace-road for 
the baths commissioners for St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, The architect is Mr. F. J. Smith, whose 
designs were recently, it will be remembered, 
selected in competition. 


Building operations have been commenced for 
the erection of the first portion of a church at 
Ribbleton, Lancs. The present section will com- 
prise the lower part of the tower, the nave and 
transepts, and the chancel and chancel-aisles, the 
upper part of the tower and the spire being left 
for future operations. ‘Tae architect, Mr. R. 
Knill Freeman, of Bolton, expects that the work 
will be completed soon after Christmas. The 
church is to be dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, 
and will accommodate 200 people. The cost of the 
incomplete church is estimated to be £2,500. 


The annual meeting of the Hasex Arche dlogical 
Society was held at Chelmsford on Thursday in 
last week, under the presidency of Mr. G. Alan 
Lowndes. After the transaction of formal business, 
an excursion was made to the churches of Great 
and Little Baddow, Hatfield Peverel, Boreham, 
and Springfield, to Hatfield Priory, and to New 
Hall, now occupied as a convent. 


While digging among the ruins of the ancient 
Greek town of Chersonese, near Sevastopol, some 
workmen came upon the workshop of an ancient 
Greek sculptor, in which was an oven for baking 
clay models and about 40 terracotta figures belong- 
ing to the third century B.C, 
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Building BDrtelligence. 


AUCKLAND CASTLE.—The chapel of St. Peter 
in Auckland Castle, built by Bishop Cosin in 
1665 on the site and with the materials of the 
baronial hall, has just been restored at the 
cost of the present Bishop of Durham, and 
Was reopened recently. The restorations un- 
dertaken by Dr. Lightfoot, and for which 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, 
was the architect, may be divided into five sec- 
tions, of which the first comprises the three 
east windows, the second consists of a recon- 
struction of the reredos and sanctuary, and the 
windows of the north and south walls form 
the third. They contain historical subjects 
connected with the see; while the fifth section 
comprises a display of episcopal shields on the 
walls of the chapel, and figures of angels above 
the arcade. 


HARROGATE.—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel and school were laid at Star- 
beck, Harrogate, on Monday, August 13th. 
The chapel is 41ft. by 31ft., with vestibule and 
lobbies ; the school 27ft. by 18ft. The walls 
are of blue flagstone, with yellow sandstone 
dressings, and slated roof. The chapel, with 
open roof, is 22ft. to the collar, There are 
inlet fresh-air flues in buttresses, and vitiated 
air extractor on roof. The accommodation is 
for 200 persons, and the school for 70, at a cost 
of £850, Mr. J. Sadler, of Starbeck, is the 
builder, and Mr. T. Butler Wilson, of Leedsand 
Harrogate, is the architect, 


PETERHEAD.—The buildings erected on Salt- 
househead in connexion with the new convict 
prison at Peterhead, having been completed, 
were handed over by the contractors, Messrs. 
MacAndrew and Co., Aberdeen, to Her Majesty’s 
Prison Commissioners on the 31st ult., and were 
occupied for the first time last week. The space 
inclosed by the prison walls is six acres, Pro- 
vision is made for the extension of the prison 
until it can accommodate 300 convicts, and for 
the erection of another block, also to contain 
300 convicts. The prison is four stories in 
height, 156ft. 10in. long by 40ft. wide, A corri- 
dor, 18ft. wide, runs the entire length of 
the building on each floor. The cells are 
ranged on each side of the corridor, 26 on 
each side, 52 on each floor, or 208 in all. 
Each cell measures 7ft, Gin, long by 4ft. 6in. 
wide and 7ft. 6in. high. Each pair of cells is 
lighted by a gas jet protected on both sides by 
glass lin, thick, The refractory block contains 
eight cells, of which two are “dumb,” being 
doubled lined and fitted with double doors. 
These cells are 7ft. by 12ft. and 9ft, 10in. high, 
and two exercise yards are attached, The 
infirmary contains kitchen, doctor’s room, sur- 
gery, and two cells on the ground floor, with 
bath room, &c., the cells being 13ft. by 7ft. by 
10ft, high. Residences for the governor and 
the married warders are erected outside the 
prison walls. The cost of erecting the prison 
was £32,000, 


PONTYPRIDD.—The arcade about to be con- 
structed in the centre of the town to plans 
prepared by Messrs. Taylor and Evans, of 
Cardiff and Pontypridd, will connect St. 
Catherine-street and the streets adjoining 
with Market-square. It will be perfectly 
straight for its whole length, which is about 
240ft., the width being 12ft., and there will be 
an even fall towards Market-square of 1 in 36, 
The glass roof is to be constructed with patent 
zine glazing bars, supported by cast-iron prin- 
cipals, A feature will be the provision of 
complete dwelling accommodation to each 
shop. There will be 28 shops of various sizes, 
ranging from 13ft. by 10ft. to 24ft, by 17ft. 
Six on the northern side, with shops 14ft. by 
22ft., will, in addition, have a second floor, and 
will contain six rooms, as well as the shop and 
usual offices. Five will be provided with a 
back entrance to a lane wide enough fora cart, 
and ten will have a sitting or living room at 
the back of the shop on the ground floor. The 
buildings at the Market-street end will remain 
as at present, with the exception of the ground 
floor, The building at the St. Catherine-street 
end will be new, and be constructed of red 
brick with Bath stone dressings, 


SOUTHBOROUGH.—A service was held at 
Christ Church, Southborough, on Friday last, 
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when the building, after its recent enlargement 
and completion, was consecrated by the Bishop 
The church has undergone an addi- 
tion, which completes the original design of 
The old building consisted of 
chancel, nave, and transepts, and two aisles 
have now been erected as a memorial to Col. 
The tender of 
Messrs. Punnett, of Tonbridge, was peg te 
The 
building is of red brick, in the Gothic style, 
and the new part is built in harmony there- 
with. The inside measurements of the new 
aisles are 48ft. by 42ft., and are divided from 
the nave by arcades and columns, with carved 


of Dover. 


the architect. 


and Mrs. Blackburne-Maze. 
by the building committee for £1,267. 


capitals, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—On 
Friday the members of this body visited, from 
their headquarters at Leamington, Warwick, 
Kenilworth Castle, and Stoneleigh Abbey. On 
Saturday they proceeded to Coventry. They 
travelled thither, a hundred strong, by railway, 
and were received by Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., 
who acted as guide. Among the places visited 
were St. Mary’s Hall, St. Michael’s and Trinity 
Churches, the Benedictine Priory, and the site 
of the ancient Cathedral Church of Coventry, 
St. John’s Hospital, the Collegiate Church of 
St. John, and the Bablake Hospital. At the 
evening meeting a paper by Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, of Kettering, on “ Seventeenth-Century 
Houses” was read for the author by Mr. 
Walford. On Monday, the closing day, the 
members visited the mansion at Baddesley, 
Clinton, and Knowle, Solihull, Meriden, and 
Berkswell. Churches, Mr, Fretton acting as 
guide. 


THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The forty-third annual congress of 
this association was opened by the Bishop of 
Llandaff, the president-elect, on Monday night, 
at the Town-hall, Cowbridge. In the course of 
his address, Dr. Lewis referred to the many 
remains of all periods to be found within the 
Land of Morgan, remarking that, of the British 
period, perhaps the most interesting monument 
within the verge of their present resources was 
the vast cromlech near Duffryn, in the parish 
of St. Nicholas. It was, he believed, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, of the Druidical re- 
mains to be found in the kingdom. Passing 
from the British period to the Roman occupa- 
tion, the president noticed some of those 
remains more immediately connected with the 
advent of the Romans, and then proceeded to 
remark on the remains of the many Norman 
and English castles which abounded in that 
and the neighbouring counties of South Wales. 
Many of the parish churches would be found 
interesting on account of their peculiar con- 
struction and the various styles of architec- 
ture; and he particularly referred to the 
church of St. Iltyd, or Llantwit Major. He 
also alluded to some recent discoveries at Car- 
diff Castle. Mr. HE. Laws read a paper on “ The 
Black Friars of Cardiff.” On Tuesday the 
members went by road to St. Hilary, Old 
Beaupre, St. Athans, Fonmon, Penmark, Llan- 
carvan, and Llantrithyd. They met again 
at Cowbridge in the evening, when papers 
were read by Archdeacon Thomas and Mr. J. A. 
Corbett. The members visited on Wednesday 
the village of St. Bride’s Major, and Ewenny 
Abbey, the residence of the Turberville family, 
a Benedictine Priory containing some of the 
finest Norman workin Wales. A meeting was 
held at Cowbridge Town Hall in the evening, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Llandaff. 
Mr, Stephen Williams, of Rhyader, read a paper 
on “ The Recent Excavations at Strata Florida 
Abbey.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—The fortieth annual meeting of this Society 
will be held at Wells on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th inst., under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells (Lord Augustus Hervey). 
The annual meeting is to be held in the Town 
Hall on the morning of the 28th, to be followed 
by luncheon at the Palace, after which the 
Palace, Deanery, the Vicar's Close, Hall and 
Chapel, the Canon’s Barn and old Archdeaconry 
will be inspected. There will also be an 
evening meeting in the Town Hall. Wednes- 


‘day’s proceedings commence with an excursion 
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to Rodney Stoke, church and monuments of 
the Rodney family, Cheddar cliffs, caves, and 
church, and Wookey church and Manor House, 
Tea will be served at Somerleaze, the residence. 
of Mr. EK, A. Freeman, and in the evening a) 
meeting will be held at the Town Hall, Wells, 
On the following day, Thursday, the members 
of the Society meet at St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
in that city, and attend service at the Cathe. 
dral, which will afterwards be inspected. In! 
the afternoon Pilton Church and Barn and 
Croscombe Church and early buildings will be 
visited, and the proceedings of the meeting 
close with a reception at the Palace in the) 
evening, 


OE - ?—__ 
CHIPS. 


The tender of Messrs. W. Grinson and Sons, of 
Leicester, has been accepted at £4,741 for the 
erection of a children’s hospital in that town. Mr, | 
W. B. Smith is the architect. 


Competition drawings sent in by Mr. J. H, 
Dyson, of Batley, have been successful in obtaining | 
the Corporation contracts for Paisley and Renfrew, 
which include altogether over five miles of street 
decorations and six triumphal arches, for the | 
occasion of the Queen’s visit to the above-named | 
burghs on the 22nd and 25th inst. 


A memorial stained-glass window has been placed | 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Sneinton, Nottingham, 
The chief subject is Our Lord blessing little | 
children, and the spaces above and below are fitted 
with representations of Our Lord’s baptism and | 
the Last Supper. Messrs. Hardman, of Birming- | 
ham, were the artists. 


The adjudications in bankruptcy reported in | 
Tuesday's Gazette include the names of John 
Pearce Flew, HEdith-road, West Kensington, | 
builder ; Arthur William Chapman, Bristol, builder | 
and contractor; and Ebenezer Holland, Oxford, | 


builder. et 


New schools erected for the Bangor school | 
board at Glanadda are on the eve of completion, 
and will be opened this month. Mr. Richard 
Davies is the architect, and Mr. Evan Williams, | 
also of Bangor, the contractor. The schools have ) 
been fitted by Mr. EH. H. Shorland with his patent 
Manchester grates. | 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Conacher and Co, _ 
of Huddersfield, was opened on Sunday at Tong- — 
street church, Dudley-hill, near Dewsbury. The | 
case is of pitchpine, and Gothic in character, and — 
was designed by Mr. George Ogden, of Hudders- 
field. 


Arrangements have been completed for the erec- | 
tion of a memorial chapel and school-room at ‘ 
Epworth, Lincolnshire, the birthplace of John | 
and Charles Wesley. Mr. Charles Bell, of London, | 
is the architect, and Mr. Hy. Kelsey, of Epworth, | 
is the contractor. The site is on the west side of the - 
Temperance Hall, fronting the main street. | 


The Sussex Archeological Association, which - 
has its head-quarters at Lewes Castle, held its _ 
annual meeting and summer excursion on Thurs- 
day in last week, and visited Bayham and Scotney — 
Castle. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, F.S.A., read — 
papers at the former mansicn. 


The parish church of Clifford, Herefordshire, — 
was reopened after restoration last week. The — 
plans were drawn by Mr. Evan Christian, of 
London, and the work was carried out by Mr. 
Henry Smith, of Wolverley, Kidderminster; the — 
cost was £1,350. The galleries which formerly — 
existed at the west end and sides have been done — 
away with entirely. The outside walls have been — 
repaired, and the nave and chancel reroofed with — 
red tiles. The chief alteration is the addition of | 
a north aisle, the roof of which is supported by oak — 
pillars. Instead of the old whitewashed walls, — 
the internal walls are lined with freestone dress- — 
ings, and the oak woodwork of the roof of the nave, — 
which had at the last restoration been shut off from — 
view by lath and plaster, has again been brought — 
into prominence. The pulpit is of oak, and the — 
body of the church is seated with open pews ofthe - 
same material, the remainder being filled wit — 
chairs. There is a chancel screen, also of oak, an 
a vestry has been provided on the north side, the | 
partitions being of a like material. The navels — 
paved with wooden blocks, 


A morning chapel, organ-chamber, and vestry — 
are about oe be added to the north side of All 
Saints’ Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, from plans — 
by Dr. Rowland Anderson, of that city, The style. 
will be Early English, in keeping with the exist- 
ing building. There has just been completed the 
carving of some capitals in the nave, included in 
the original design. 

Mr. James McNeil Whistler, the painter, was — 
married at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, on 
Saturday, to the widow of Mr. HE. W. Godwin, 
F.S.A. , 
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Moreover, the general public would, without 
doubt, respect and believe in us more than they 
now do, at the sight of more willingness to help 
each other, and why should we not, as in the days 
of Ghiberti, ungrudgingly (as his Florentine 
rivals did) admit any undoubted triumph of 
genius? But, as I think that any such triumph 
is more likely in the case of a new building, 
than of any addition in a “19th century style ” 
(so-called), to an ancient building, I cannot 
bring myself to accept your argument of 
Rouen Cathedral as being anything but a source 
of danger and a risk which is better avoided.—I 
am, &c., R. HERBERT CARPENTER. 
4, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, Aug. 11. 


PRIESTLEY v. STONE. 


Sir,—As the most complete report of the 
important case of Priestley v. Stone appeared in 
your journal, perhaps you will allow me to 
point out that the decision of the Court of 
Appeal was the necessary result of the prac- 
tice at present adopted by the building trade. 
Under the present system the quantity sur- 
veyor does not, in fact, make any contract with 
the builder that he will use due care and skill. 
He is not, in fact, retained or employed by the 
builder before he takes out the quantities. He 
does not make any express statement or repre- 
sentation to the builder that his quantities are 
correct ; and he does not enter into any under- 
taking or guarantee that they are correct, 

If the builder wishes to make the quantity 
surveyor liable to him, he should insist upon 
an undertaking being signed by the surveyor, 
and inserted at the foot of the copy of the 
quantities upon which he tenders. The under- 
taking might be in some such terms as these: 
‘In the event of your tender being accepted 
for the above-mentioned works, I hereby (in 
consideration of your paying me 1} per cent. 
on the amount of your tender and £— for 
lithography) undertake and guarantee that the 
above quantities correctly state the amount of 
work and materials necessary for the comple- 
tion of the said works according to the plans 
and specification signed by the architect, and I 
agree, in case the said quantities are found to 
be deficient, to pay you the value of the work 
and materials omitted.” 

There is one other course which the builder 
may adopt to protect himself against short 
quantities. He may insist upon the quantities 
being made the basis of his contract with the 
employer, This was the course recommended 
by Mr. Justice Stephen in his judgment in 
Priestley v. Stone ; and I can testify, from my 
own experience, that if the contract is properly 
drawn so as to practically make the employer 
guarantee the correctness of the quantities, the 
builder has an ample remedy against the em- 
ployer for any deficiency.—I am, &ce., 

ARTHUR H. SpokgEs, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
ur correspondents. All communications should be 
‘rawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
ilaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


't is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
¢ munications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
guld be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
Iws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
gf by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
csed. All Drawings and other communications are 
gt at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
ulertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 


28. 
Jheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
)?ASSMORE EDWARDS. 


; 
} 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


)ne Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
lited Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
{tes, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
jigium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
+ 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
island, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


STRAINS. 


S1r,—Absence from home has prevented my 
replying earlier to Col. Seddon’s letter in your 
issue of the 3rd inst, 

He states my case concisely in his concluding 
remark, that ‘ each blade of the scissors repre- 
sents the vertical resultant of all the forces 
acting on its side of the section under con- 
sideration,” and in admitting that such a 
resultant exists, met by an equal and opposite 
resultant, he admits the existence of shear. In 
the centre of a beam carrying a distributed 
load, the resultant of the downward vertical 
forces is the proportion of the weight carried 
on the right side of the beam, which is sup- 
ported by the left-hand abutment, plus the 
proportion of the weight on the leftside of the 
beam, which is supported by the right-hand 
abutment, This resultant, which is equal to 


—— 


1 ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

‘The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ints, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
js. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
i, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

the charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
wl Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ynts) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
cinting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
4 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
iertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lier. 

‘ront Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
/vertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
/vertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

; SITUATIONS. 

‘he charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
¢‘ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FJR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
4 Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


(dvertisements for the current week must reach the 
oze not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
aertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
n3t reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
th 


1 NOTICE. 

Eind yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
jhillings each), as only a limited number are done 
ip. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
‘LIV. XLV., XLVI, XLVII., XLVIIL, XLIX,, L., LL, 
AL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
‘hillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
fost of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
wer, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
ack numbers to complete volume just ended should 
irder at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 
‘Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, zs. each. 

ing cases 2s. each. 


E)EIVED.—G. A. W. and Son.—C. G.—J. F.—J. and Son, 
+F, M. and Co. 


§ BUILDING NEWS ” DESIGNING CLUB. 


VSTAINER, Folkestone, RALPH GLADMAN, AN OLD 
}EMBER, AND OTHERS. (The club will not recom- 
‘ence till after the holiday season ; but due notice will 
» given and the lists of awards will be printed in due 
yurse.)—F. CHUBB. (The last sheet of the present 
jries is published this week. Yes, we are open to 
ceive Suggestions for the new session, and any serious 
/oposals will be welcomed. Like all good things, our 
yab has had imitators. Never mind, try again.) 


. is met and equilibrated by a similar force 


acting upwards—viz., the sum of two reactions 
attempting to reach the loads to which they 
are due. 

The theory to which Col. Seddon pins his 
faith depends upon the idea that reactions are 
met and equilibrated by the first loads they 
meet instead of those to which they are due, 
whereas effects must travel to their causes,—I 
am, &e., G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 


SWINDLING ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS. 


§1z,—There is an individual living in Bir- 
mingham who is doing a big business in the 
swindling line among architects and builders, 
This person called on me some three months 
ago, represented himself as a traveller for a 
firm of oil and grease merchants, and said that 
he lived at Leicester, where he owned two 
houses ; that he was going to leave the firm 
he was with and going to commence business 
on his own account, and wanted to build two 
houses here to cost £2,000. To shorten a some- 
what long story, I will here say that I have 
prepared plans, specifications, and quantities 
for two houses to cost about this amount, This 
man came to see me on Tuesday morning, say- 


CHURCH RESTORATION. 


S1r,—In your remarks on my “essay” on 
church restoration, you have partially mistaken 
my meaning. I suggested that those of us 
(‘whose opinion is worth having”) should 
determine some general rules and principles 
which should be as far as possible made 
obligatory on those to whom a work of restora- 
tion is intrusted, while other questions might 
be left to opinion. Our paper of “suggestions” 
can now be either ignored or rendered perfectly 
useless in the hands of some men who suppose 
themselves to be “church architects.” And in 
their case, the only way, at present, in which 
some practical check can be kept on their 
vagaries, is by the Church Building Societies 
refusing all aid to any plans reported against 


— > by those appointed to examine them. ing he had just come down from London, He 

i With regard to criticisms from all sides, they } travelled about all the week, was in Birming- 
' Correspondence are, of course, to be expected; but while the | ham several times during the week, and asked 
. architect should be by force of character the|to have letters addressed to the Hen and 
leader of any work intrusted to him, he may} Chickens Hotel. He was in a very great 


TE RBA. AND ITS BLACK SHEEP, 
\To the Editor of the BuiupIna News, 


IR,—Is it not high time a prompt action 
ws taken by the Council of RLBA. ee publicly 
1 niss the architects from the Institute who 
he disgraced themselves in connection with 
i, Board of Works scandal? If not, I fear a 
yt blot will rest on the Institute, and many 


4 ime their hands of the Fellowship,—I 


hurry to begin building, but a hitch occurred. 
The land agent from whom my friend wanted 
to lease a piece of land asked for references : 
these turned out unsatisfactory. Then my 
client took to writing letters, asking 
me to send him the plans, I asked for 
money on account. Since then I have 
seen nothing of my client. I have made 
a lot of inquiries, and ultimately I went to the 
detective office at Birmingham, The detectives 
recognised the man directly from the descrip- 
tion I gave, and told me that he had been doing 
the same thing in Leicester, Leamington, Not- 
tingham, and other places, but that they could 
not get anyone to prosecute. He gota builder 
to commence building two houses near Birming- 
ham. When £800 worth of work was done the 
builder asked for money ; a surveyor’s certifi- 
cate certifying for £750 was obtained, and a 
firm of solicitors advanced £500 to my client, 
The builder has not had a farthing. I know 
of other similar cases, Different names, trades, 
and professions are adopted by my friend in 
different towns. I have no doubt but that some 
architect or builder is being “ worked” at the 
present time. If this letter should come under 
the notice of anyone who is engaged by a 
stranger, who tells a plausible tale, to prepare 


surely be willing to accept good advice ; for it 
is only those who have unbounded confidence in 
their own superiority to all others who do not 
occasionally ask for and receive with pleasure 
the advice of those fitted to give assistance on 
any special points, 

Imean, to give an ancient example, in any 
such case which might arise, such as“ Street ” 
describes about Gerona Cathedral. It was there 
that a “penta ” of the great architects of their 
day were asked to advise with the designer of 
the intended new nave. “Street” gives us all 
their various opinions, and we see the magni- 
ficent result of their united deliberations in 
that grand vault, which is almost without a 
rival in Europe. We learn, too, from the 
opinions, that they were no random suggestions 
of the peculiar taste of the individual, but that 
they were founded on certain definite and 
accepted rules and principles, which were 
quoted by each man as “reasons” for his 
opinion. 

If in our own day we were to try and follow 
the lead of these old Spanish architects our 
buildings would decidedly gain, and there 
would be more of the good feeling and respect 
for each other’s opinion that there ought to be 
amongst the leaders of the art of architecture, 


H, K, Amspen, LL.D, 
he Ferns, Richmond, 


-t is said that at their last meeting th 
a] : i & 
neil of the R.I.B.A. expelled two of the 
m eo concerned, and severely repri- 
. \ded another. No official intimation of the 
‘4, has reached us, and the above must, there- 
0, be taken with all reserve. We also hear 
. ) one at least_of the gentlemen implicated 
a Pie means disposed to submit to what he 
‘ iders exceptional treatment, and that early 
© ensuing session it is possible that the 
1cil may be invited to take similar action 
vii Tegard to other members whom it is 
> pe have equally disregarded its rules, 
rary may, of course, be mere gossip.—Ep, 


* 
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plans, and this should arouse their suspicion, I 
shall be glad if they will communicate with me 
at once. I am particularly anxious to have a 
few minutes’ interview with my late client.—I 
am, &c., JON, ELLIS, 

6, Bridge-street, Walsall, Aug. 15, 


ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM, 


Srr,—In the sister arts of sculpture and 
painting there is a little word constantly made 
use of which literally is of little significance, 
but in the creative artistic sphere speaks 
volumes. I have in my mind the word 
“after,” 

For instance, in painting, an artist treating 
a landscape subject is largely influenced with 
the ideal conceptions and mannerisms of a 
well-known leading artist in that species of 
composition; but, instead of purloining his 
ideas, grouping, colouring, &c., and passing 
them off as his own, the fraud being somewhat 
too palpable, he immediately and decorously 
styles his composition “after B. W. Leader, 
A.R.A.,” and nobody’s susceptibilities are 
wounded. 

I notice an erection in this neighbourhood, 
the architectural details of which are to be 
found at St. Paul’s Schools, Hammersmith, the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
and the National Liberal Club respectively. 
Now, why did not the designer of this edifice 
say at once “after A. Waterhouse, R.A.,” and 
have completely done with it, if his own ideas 
possess no self-entity, no individuality, and he 
was therefore compelled to base his design upon 
other leading compositions ? 

It is painful indeed to continually observe 
these unchecked acts of piracy on the high seas 
of thought.—I am, &c., 

CHas. R. Guy HA, A.R.ILB.A. 

12, Lower Phillimore-place, Kensington, 


BARFRESTON CHURCH. 


Sir,—Taking, like many others, much in- 
terest in the little Norman church at “ Barston,” 
and alarmed by the reports relative to injurious 
alterations intended to the structure, I went 
down to the place to see for myself what the 
truth was. The church is such a perfect gem, 
and knowing what so-called “ restoration ” has 
done, and is still doing, elsewhere, 1 was ex- 
tremely anxious for the safety of my favourite, 

On calling at the parsonage, and sending in 
my card, after awhile the professional curer of 
souls made his appearance with the abrupt and 
rudely-mannered interrogation, “ What do you 
want?” “Good morning, sir;’ quoth I, “I 
am come to see your beautiful little church, 
and shall be glad to know whai are the inten- 
tions of its restorers.” ‘“ You shall not see the 
drawings,’ was the reply. ‘ I have been much 
bothered by people writing to me, and coming 
to see the drawings, and then going and writing 
to the papers; I think it most intrusive and 
presuming for people at a distance interfering 
with what is simply a parish affair.” ‘I beg 
to submit, sir,” said I, “that the church is one 
of such great interest, that its safety is rather 
a national than a purely local matter.” “You 
shall not see the drawings,” reiterated he, 
“You are all ready with advice, but I do not 
find you willing to give anything else. One 
letter I received was especially modest—was it 
yours? Ha, ha! I call it modest, but I mean 
just the reverse. I shall not show you the 
drawings ; I will only show them to people of 
the place.” This and more was stated with 
offensive manner, so I advise visitors hereafter 
to avoid the parsonage, especially if they are 
“ young fellows,” or belong to the Society for 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, who are 
especially obnoxious, it seems. 

Not having seen the drawings, I cannot 
say how far the statements are correct 
as to the pulling down the west wall, 
and rebuilding it with a turret and chimney, 
&e. Considering how well the church is built, 
the pulling down any part of it would be 
utterly inexcusable, If a bell turret is necessary, 
it would be better to have a wooden one on the 
roof and leave the walls intact, and it certainly 
is not the proper place for a chimney, As to 
the opening through the wall of the arched 
recesses at sides of chancel-arch, which were 
only intended as ornamental panels, this would 
be a gross vandalism, 

But, nevertheless, there are useful and proper 
things requiring to be done—such as opening 


the roofs ; the removal of the pulpit from the 
middle of the west wall, where it is at present, 
to the north-east end of nave, and the reduction 
of its size; the providing benches to face east- 
ward instead of the seats now looking north 
and south ; and, for the sake of decency and 
general usefulness, the building of a small 
vestry with heating chamber under the 
chimney on vestry wall, At present a part of 
chancel serves as vestiary, a thing few would 
defend. The church possesses the remarkable 
feature of a solid stone altar. I was assured it 
was old; but examination convinced me of the 
contrary. The clumsily moulded top or Mensa 
was in two pieces, and without the fine crosses 
which distinguish old altars. I should say it 
was same date as the stone pulpit, and both 
modern; though it is very singular a stone 
altar should have been erected in modern 
times. 

The illustrations of the church in “ Britton’s 
Antiquities” are not very correct. Britton 
shows the walls as being altogether of ashlar 
stone, whereas the lower half is faced with 
flints. Since the “ Antiquities” were published 
the roofs have been renewed, and the enlarged 
cusped lights in chancel restored to their old 
form. 

The dressings are of Caen stone, which in 
modern times has proved so worthless, yet 
here is in excellent condition. The building 
of the church is generally attributed to Hugh 
de Port, who held the manor 1081; but the 
style plainly proclaims it to belong to the 
middle of the 12th century when the style 
verged on the “Pointed.” I should think it 
was executed at same time and by the same 
builder as the neighbouring church of Patrix- 
bourne, to which it bears some resemblance. 
This latter church belonged to the Priory of 
Beaulieu in Normandy in the end of the ]2th 
century, and by which house it was probably 
bui‘t. They both show the hand of an accom- 
plished designer. The east end of Barfreston 
isa choice specimen of enriched design. At 
lower part of wall are two arched recesses, 
supposed to have been intended for sepulchre, 
but I should say were only ornamental. Over 
these is an enriched stringcourse ; then comes 
an arcade, part pierced for windows; then 
over is arich corbelled stringcourse or cornice 
terminating at each end with a bold corbel, on 
which is a seated lion. In the gable is the re- 
markable wheel-window—shown in Parker’s 
“ Glossary ’—flanked by carvings of the Four 
Evangelists (one gone), and on either side 
niches. The one to the south has in it, on a 
pedestal, a Norman knight on horseback ; the 
other niche has the pedestal, but the figure is 
wanting. On the south side of chancel a niche 
of the arcading has a bas-relief of St. Michael 
slaying the Dragon under an embryotic tre- 
foiled canopy, and the idea is suggested that 
the other panels also were intended to hold 
sculpture. 

The tradition is that the church was built by 
a Norman knight, who was fond of hunting, 
and who thus was thrown from his horse and 
his life endangered, and that this church was a 
thank-offering on his recovery, but he hunted 
no more. Whether the numerous carvings of 
knights, and especially of those hunting, as 
shown on the medallions of south doorway, 
are a confirmation of this story, or only the 
originating idea of it, is a question. 

Two churches in Kent all students of archi- 
tecture should see—viz., the “Stone” beauty 
near Dartford and this at Barfrestone. This 
latter is reached by the Chatham and Dover 
Railway, the stopping place being Shepherd's 
Well.—I am, &c., M, 


FLUSHING PIPE FOR BATH. 


Sir,—For those of your readers who take a 
hot bath and like to turn off the dirty water 
and leave the bath clean, may I suggest the 
putting a in. flushing-pipe (connected with 
the cold-water supply) all round under the 
bath top, with holes drilled in the pipe at the 
side towards the bath 2in. apart, in the manner 
of the flushing-pipes to the public urinals. By 
means of a stop cock the bath can be flushed 
out immediately after the dirty and soapy 
water has run off, instead of the dirt and soap, 
which adhere to the sides of the bath, being 
allowed to dry on, and, with great difficulty, 
rubbed off by the housemaid next morning.— 
Lam, &e., CHARLES F, Moxon, 


GREASE-TRAPS, _ 
S1r,—I had occasion a short time since tg 


take up a din. stoneware drain‘from a scullery 
sink, The waste-pipe from sink discharge 
into an ordinary grease-trap ; but this had no 
been emptied regularly, and the drain wa 
completely choked with grease which ha 
cooled in its passage. ; 


It seems to me that a grease-trap when no’ 


emptied aggravates the evil ; if this is so, an 
if, as I am told, ‘ grease-traps are not oftey 
emptied,” it is a question if they are such goo 
things as they at first sight appear.—_lam, & 


CHARLES F, Moxon, 


A CORRECTION. 
Srr,—Seeing your report, in the BUILDIN¢ 


News of Aug. 3, of the National Competition o 
Schools of Art, I find you have made an error i 
naming the church of my measured drawings, | 
should be “ Norton Fitzwarren Church ” (rechance 
screen). 
issue.—I am, &c., 


Please correct the same in your nex 
W. FUGE, 
3, Stanley-terrace, Taunton, Aug. 14. 
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STAINED GLASS. 
ACTON.—A three-light window in St. Dunstan’ 


Church, Hast Acton, has been filled with staine 
glass to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee. Ta 
work, which represents the Crucifixion, is from th 
studio of Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds, ; 


DRIGHTLINGTON CHURCH, YORKS.—Staine 


glass has been inserted into one of the aish 
windows as a memorial of some members of thi 
Hudson family. 
of Mercy, and it has been designed and execute 
by Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds. y 


The work represents the Act 


4 —_—___—_ 


. WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


MACCLESFIELD SEWERAGE.—The local boar 


of this town lately advertised an open competitioi 
to civil engineers for the best scheme for the in 
terception of the sewage now flowing into the rive 
Bollin 
method. Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc.M.Inst,0.E 
of Nottingham, is the successful competitor. Hi 
scheme is to lay six miles of intercepting and out 
fall sewers to collect the sewage now flowing int 
the river, and convey it to an outfall below Pres 
bury. He then proposes to purify the sewage b 
irrigation on 159 acres of suitable land, speciall 
laid out and drained for the purpose. ani 
facturing refuse, consisting chiefly of soapsuds am 
dye-water, is also proposed to be dealt with. Th 
population is 39,000, and the estimated cost of work 
only, without land or easements, is £23,750, Mb 
Radford was also lately the successful competitc 
for the sewage schemes of Newhaven and Beacor 
thorpe. 


and its purification by the best know: 


2 


The manu 


9. 
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The work of restoring the church of St, Peter: 
Driffield, from plans by Mr. Temple Moore, F.8.A 
of London, has been intrusted to Messrs, She} 


herdson and Son, of Driffield. 


The Jubilee hall at Malpas was opened 0 
Tuesday week. The building has cost £1,100, . 
situated in the High-street, and is of hal 
timbered construction. The chief room on tt 
firat floor measures 57ft. by 25ft., and seats 3 
persons. Mr. Walter Webb, of Whitchurch, Salo; 
was the architect, and Mr, Thomas Hualey, ‘ 
Malpas, the builder. BS 

On Saturday Lady Frederick Cavendish laid th 
foundation-stone of anew higher grade school: 
Barrow, which is to be built by the School - 
ata cost of £7,000, and which, when con 
will accommodate nearly 1,000 students. 
modation will also be provided for technic 
instruction, A banquet was held in the town 4 
to celebrate the event, and also the unveiling ot 
marble bust of the Queen, the gift of Sir Jam 
Ramsden, which has been placed in the town hal 


At the monthly meeting of the West Hartlepo 
School Board, held last week, it was unamimous 
agreed to carry out the designs and plans submitte 
by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlingto 
for the Lynnfield schools, to accommodate 1,0 
children. o 


On Thursday, the 9th inst., Lord Wolseley u 
veiled a series of stained-glass windows which ha 
been placed in Rochester Cathedral by the Roy 
Engineers, in memory of officers of their corps wi 
have served in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, ana 
the Soudan. The windows have been erect 
immediately above the tablet which commemora 
Charles Dickens and his associations with + 
ancient city, and form two tiers of lights. © 


\ 
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r rd [9697.].—Haddon Hall.—Details of woodwork of 
Intercommaunication above are to be found in B. N.” for April 2 and 16, 1875, 
* and sketches of portions of the building in “B.N.” for 
—+44-— July 6, 1883; Oct. 5, 1883; July 11, 1884; and Feb, 11 and 


QUESTIONS. 18, and March 11, 1887.—S, S. P. 


: re re Exits.—Can anyone inform me eal 77 sa o7. f i 
Me Ber ahe roralh of an observation made as to the Swi Agee se “Phe qed se tee 
imber of people that passed LD ae galt placed on the touth side, and was connected with the 
agiven time? This appeared in some j paper | kitchen. At Netley it is below the dormitory, and is 
few months ago, I believe.—EXxIT, placed on the east side; the same position is found at 
[9718 ]—-Widening Bridges.—I shall be obliged if | Darham and other places.—G. H. G. 


je of your readers experienced in the construction of [9700.J—Quality of Woodwork.—The extract 
one bridges will inform me whether, 1d were pees? ‘*Fairation” gives trom “ Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Archi- 
‘idge over a river, the Fie Bano Bec ceibmant n€ | tecture” belongs to a by-gone age, and is wholly out of 
d or built without ties to al! “| place at the present time. “The timber to be of the 
OUBTFUL. best Dantzig, Riga, or Memel yellow fir’ means that all 
: vale .” Knock, Belfast.—Would the unwrought wood in a building shall be cut from hewn 
dhe Er ctore dasien (or any other reader) kindly | timbers shipped from one or other of these ports, as was 
-plain the method of construction and_ means of support | the custom at the commencement of this century. To 
| The angle over the oriel window, as I presume a pillar | carry out such a system now would about double the cost 
ould not be admissible, and oblige ?—A PROVINCIAL | of the timbers in work, especially so if cut free from sap, 
@ADER which would be possible if the dimensions were not 
} 7 oF h ; large. The mention of “yellow fir’ shows that the speci- 
Le ev esteen Towers: Series fication was framed in London or in south of England, for 
es. eecpaN ‘ in all other parts of the kingdom it is called “ red fir.” 
‘ito xy hs 


| y The exclusion of timber from S:2otland reflects the old 

[9716.]—Load upon Roof Truss. —At what points | days when wood shipped other than from our colonies 
ould the load be aistributed, and how is it composed ?] was a taxed commodity, and paid duty at the port of 
“py particulars will be received thankfully by—T. H, R. 


landing—a time when it was possible for the native 
[9717.]—Fencee —Can an adjoining tenant call upon timber of Scotland to compete with that of the Baltic, a 
is neighbour to repair a railing which is in a bad state 


state of things that has not existed for the last half- 
‘repair and kelongs to him ? How can an aggrieved century. The exclusion of American fir was natural, as 
irty act 7—A TENANT. 


it meant the Canadian spruce of our day, which does not 
4 hold a very high position as a building timber, although 

(9718.J]—Characteristics of Masonry.—What 

'e the characteristics, if any, of -2th-century masonry ? 


largely used in London and along the West Coast of Eng- 

: ; land. The exclusion of ‘Swedish fir” meant hewn timber 

jre the mortar joints wide, and what is the general kind | of that shipment, a soft species of firwood roughly hewn 
mortarused? Do the joints and stone-laying differ at 

‘1 from the work of the preceding century ?—U, 


and made, coming to hand with the natural taper of the 
tree preserved in the log, It did not refer to the high- 

[9719.]—Easter Sepulchre.—Can any reader tell 

.e in what position this generally stood ?—U. 


class shipments of sawn planks, deals, and battens, which 
form the staple of the trade to-day, for they were then 
,(9720]—Renewing Old Plaster.—Will any of 
ur readers kindly tell me any way in which I can treat 


unknown. There is certainly a good deal of American 
timber now used in building. I give a note of this in the 
\d used plaster (models, &c.) so as to use it again as 
fore AGNEW. 


case of spruce, as above ; but pitchpine timber from the 
'9721]—-To Estimate Brickwork.—Are there 


United States isa prominent instance, This wood, from 
y tables to be had for estimating brickwork by simply 


iss size, its high quality, splendid manufacture, and low cost, 
finds its way toevery town and village inthe land. Before 

ultiplying the area by a multiplier for any thickness ? 

.e@ ordinary methods used by surveyors are tedious to 


this timber the older shipments from Dantzic, Memel, 
and Riga have had to retire, and such has been the 
rapidity of gta yeaa movement that ook few years 

jae people, as it becomes necessary to reduce the | ‘* is probable that they may disappear altogether. “ Faira- 

Nigel idknexsen of walle to 13 bricks, and then divide | tion” will, from the above, be prepared for my remark 

| 272, which is laborious. Thus, in a 23 brick wall it is 

essary to multiply the superficial by 5 to bring it into 

‘\f-bricks, and divide by 3 before the final division ig 


that the above clause from Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclopsdia ” is 
‘de, or to have two columns, one for 14 brick walls and 


not now generally applicable, and that it ocght to be 
modified. The manner in which it shou'd be modified 
(2 for brick walls, under which the quantities are placed. 
‘e latter is the usual and easiest plan, as under two 


depends upon the character of the building of which the 
(umns for one brick and 13 brick, any thickness of wall 


timber is to form a part and to the locality in which it is 
tobe erected. It might be described that all heavy tim- 
bers—say, those having a greater width than llin, and a 

‘1. be abstracted. For one-brick walls the reduction to 

i) standard thickness is made easily by multiplying the 

#a by 2 and then dividing by 3 ; but then the indispen- 


Eastern Railway route vid Harwich to Rotterdam, return- 
ing by Antwerp, A month since I revisited the country, 
and decided to try the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s boat, which proceeds direct from Irongate Wharf, 
#., to Antwerp. Travelling with a compauion, we ex- 
haustively did the sights of that city, and visited Malines, 
Louvain, Brussels (where we stayed four days, one of 
which was devoted to a coach-ride over the field of 
Waterloo), Ghent, Bruges, and so back to Antwerp. In 
each town we went up the tower of the cathedral or 
Town Hall in order to gain a bird’s-eye view of the place 
and its neighbourhood, and so triangulated with field- 
glass the whole of the limited and flat area we visited ; at 
least, two other spires, already seen, or to be afterwards 
inspected, being visible from each point. We visited the 
museums, churches, town-halls, and, indeed, all buildings 
and places set down in guide-books as worthy of note ; 
while, by restricting our tour to asmall compass, we were 
able to“ do ” that little district thoroughly and pleasantly, 
French is spoken by the middle and upper classes, and 
English in the hotels and some shops; but, except in 
Brussels, the lower classes speak Flemish and a few words 
of French. Two persons can carry out such a trip more 
economically than one, as the aid of a conciérge has to be 
sought to see the interior of many buildings, and thena 
franc is thankfully accepted from two where a half-franc 
would not go down from the single visitor. Most of the 
pictures worth seeing in the churches are veiled, except 
on Sunday mornings during service, and a fee must ba 
paid the sacristin to draw the curtain. Hotel charges are 
much lower than ia England, railway fares are the lowest 
in Europe, witha sensible reduction on return tickets, 
and a trip can be carried out very cheaply. Waterloo is 
reputedly the expensive item in the programme, but the 
whole outlay per head of a party does not exceed twelve 
francs, luncheon excepted—eight francs for coach, includ- 
ing driver,afranc to guide, ditto to visit the Cotton 
Museum, and half-franc each for the church at Waterloo, 
the farmhouse at Hougoumont, and the keeper of 
the Lion Mound; and ten shillings would not be 
cousidered dear for a twenty-four miies drive through 
the Parc de Cambrai and Forest of Soignies, 
even without the historical interest of the field, 
although the paved roadway is execrably jolting. 
At Antwerp the west front of the Cathedral is undergoing 
restoration; the old details are being faithfully repro- 
duced, but at present the new masonry is glaringly white. 
Toe unfinished south-western tower, the buttresses of 
which are in a threatening condition, is being refaced in 
stone and strengthened. The fountain in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, replacing the Tree of Liberty which died, 
is a bold representation of the slaying of the Brabant 
giant ; the conception is bold but coarsely executed, and 
the effect of water gushing from the severed trunk, head, 
and wrist of the monster is repulsive. The group forms 
the apex of a cairn of large stones rising directly from 
the pavement of the Grande Place, having no trough or 
basin to inclose it. At Louvain, besides the town hall 
and church of St. Pierre, one should visit the less-known 
University, which contains a good collection of paint- 
ings, chiefly modern portraits of benefactors and his- 
torical scenes, and a large library. The building itself, 
formerly the Halles, contains some good 14th-century 
stonework, At Brussels, the new Palais de Justice, 
designed by M. Joseph Poelaert, which has been in course 
of erection since 1866, and is yet unfinished internally, 
will repay careful study and comparison with Street’s 
work in the Strand. The Brussels building has the advan- 
tage in site, being placed on a plateau overlooking the 
city ; the outline is compact and effective, but the mix- 
ture of all Classic styles, from Assyrian to the newest Re- 
naissance, is distressing ; the central dome is not suffi- 
ciently massive to form a crowning feature to so lofty and 
imposing a pile, there is a uniformity in the planning and 
details of the courts in marked antithesis to our Law 
Courts ; ani the proportions of the central hall, so far as 
they could be judgea in the maze of scaffolding, are too 
lofty and narrow to give satisfaction, although the 
arrangements will be more convenient than those of our 
Law Courts. Opposite the unrivalled Hotel de Ville an 
immense pretentious building is being cleared of scaffold- 
ing, in which the characteristics of the town hall facing 
it, and those of Louvain and Bruges, are reproduced with 
some dexterity, but the effect is too “busy.” A new 
Post-Office near the Theatre de la Monnaie is being 
roofed in, and will afford more ample accommodation 
than the present one, a desecrated Dominican Church; 
the style of the mew building is Free Renaissance, and M. 
de Curte is the architect, At Ghent the Hotel de Ville 
and Oathedral are undergoing external restoration. 
The Gothic portion of the former building was scraped 
down sixty years ago, and is now being retooled ; the south 
transept of the cathedral is being purged of Renaissance 
details, and the interior of nave is partly blocked up by 
scaffolding for the removal of whitewash from .walls and 
the completion of the south triforium. Bruges, even 


greater thickness than 4in.—should be of such timber, or 


of pitch pine. The architect in the latter case being 
assured in his own mind of its durability, all light timbers 
i inj hee might be described of the same wood or of good or given 
ile ieee ee 7 272 has to be gone through.—G. ane or marks, of Swedish or Finland sawn planks, 
9722.|-Sheet-Iron Chimney Shaft.—In design- deals, and battens. The latter, owing to the enormous 
ia chimney shaft for a district where the atmosphere 
i‘ree of any acids from surrounding manufactories, I 
e decided to use sheet iron, on accoumt of its much 


saving in cost to the contractor, would most certainly be 
ee weight on foundation as compared with masonry ; 


used. If the timber was the ‘‘ best” of its several kinds 
it would be practically free from shakes, large knots, and 
other defects, and such a description following would be 
) whether I should have steel or iron plates is a con- superfluous, more especially in connection with the 
seration. Ihave procured “ Bancroft’s Tall Chimney | smaller timbers cut from Swedish or Finland sawn goods. 
(istruction,” from seeing it noticed in the BUILDING | It is very rarely, indeed, that the best quality of the latter 
IWS as one of the best hundred technical books, and | goods are used for timbering purposes, as the second and 
in examples there given I find this method of con- | even the third qualities are good enough for all ordinary 
saction has fairly passed the experimental stage, but | purposes. In practice it is a fact that an enormous 
sjald like the opinions of your correspondents as to the | volume of sawn goods, of qualities and brands inferior to 
ciparative durability of steel and iron, I may acd| the above, pass into consumption, and that they form the 
Ui I have estimated the cost of painting iron every |staple of the carpenter of to-day. The reservation of 
t| years against the first greater cost of masonry, taking | “best” might be adhered to with regard to the larger 
eltal and interest into my calculations, but should | timbers ; but if rigidly enforced the short average lengths 
li to have the opinions of your correspondents on this | of this brand of good might offer a difficulty, There is 
liwise.—IRON CHIMNEY SHAFT, no such thing as building wood being entirely free from 
p sap. No qualities or brands are selected with this view— 
it would be better to allow some latitude in this direction, 
For instance, it might be stated that the sap should not 
encroach on the edge of any piece of timber above one- 
haif or three-quarters of its thickness. In the case of 
pitch-pine timber, it is much less difficult to obtain the 
wood free from sap than in the case of Baltic timber, 
Memel timber, the toughest and most durable of all, 
being specially subject to this imperfect and perishable 
wood.—W . STEVENSON, The Park, Scarborough. 


[9704.]—-Employers’ Liability Bill.—This Bill 
stands over until the autumn session, and so it may be 
much amended before becoming law ; but if an accident | more than Ghent, isa city of brickwork ; the celebrated 
happens to the workman of a contractor by reason of a | Belfry (which, although picturesque in outline, is too 
“defect in the condition or arrangement” of the plant or | lofty for the Halles to which it is attached, and like the 
machinery which is provided by the owner, and which is | tower of the Hotel de Ville at Brussels, is not centrally 
not discovered or remedied through the negligence of placed), the cathedral (which has a hideous modern 
that owner or his foreman, then, as the Bill now stands, | castellated tower) and the great church of Notre Dame 
the owner will be liable as if he were the actual employer | are of brick; but neither here nor anywhere elsa in 
of the workman.—F. W. Flanders could I find an example of “Flemish” bond in 


9706.) — Exam. in Building Con- | 0d or modern brickwork; all was English bond. To 
ee oe » eT) ee ie find all as assist- |” Tota I would say : Take as little luggage as possible: 
ance he requires from “Simple Practical Methods of | ® guide-book—my friend and I had two, the: pas 
Calculating Strains on Girders, Arches, and Trusses,” by | Baedeker, the other Murray, and exchanged notes; an 
W. E. Young (Macmillan), which isas free from “ difficult | OPera or held-glasses are indispensable additions to the 
mathematical calculations” as is possible, and for prac- | Lecessary linen and change of clothing. 1 may add that 
tical demonstration I do not know that he could do better | 1 left London Bridge on Saturday, July lath, ad 
than refer to “ Building Construction ” (Rivington). If| returned on the Wednesday week, the 25th; we live 
he refers to your issue of Feb., 1858, he will gain valuable | We)l at hotels, with two meat meals per day, freely 
information upon the elementary consideration of girders, | Ulilised trams and rail, and never grudged a ‘fee to see 
—GEORGE WM. USILL, Assoc. Mem. Inst.0.E. anything of interest, My expenditure (as previously 

° g . | estimated) for the eleven days, including first-class steam- 
[9709.]—Belgium.—I have spent two holidays in boat passage (25s.), and third rail, was exactly £7.—HAsT 
Belgium, andif the tastes of “Iota” run in the direction ANGLIAN, ; 
of quaint cities, galleries of old and modern paintings, 
grand town halls, spacious churches of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries, carillon music, or pastoral scenery, he has 
a rich storehouse to explore in that little country. The 
characteristics enumerated are best seen in FJanders ; if he 
wishes for hillscenery and a tinge of Teutonic rather than 
Flemish influence ia the people, buildings, and surround- 


he REPLIES. 


$95.J—Shingled Spires.—Shingles were from 8 
tin, long, and 4 to Gin. wide. and an inch thick, taper- 
Tto one end and fastened to rough boards by pins. In 
12th century stone shingles were commonly used. 
W ter-felled oak shingles have lasted for half a century 
acre. In Normandy several houses are shingled. 
bury Cathedral was covered with wood shingles at 
period cut from the New Forest. Iam not acquainted 
VY any ancient example of a shingled spire, though 
Yor three spires in Hampshire, Nursling and High- 
l€ church, have structures covered with wooden 
h3les that have stood well,—G. H. G. 


38] Acoustics.—No specific rules ave followed 
} rebitects, though square corners, high roofs, and 
‘eoting Surfaces are to be avoided.—G. H. G. 


6]—Acoustics.—In reply to “Architect,” I 
Wid say that the limits of comfortable hearing space 
‘1-8 follows, as proved by experiments :—In front of the 
ke 75ft.,and 80ft. on each side of him. The wall 

& the orchestra or platform should be elliptical on 
15 the reason for this being that sound should never 
4 plane At right ang’es, otherwise it will be reflected 
t use anecho. The same rule applies to the ceiling, 
: , be horizontal. The parts adjacent to the walls 
be brought down in a curve. Further, the plane 
Sa ce of the Wall facing the speaker should be broken 
ws much as possible, as by recessed doors and windows, 
alee gallery, columns, &c., as they tend to dis- 
of Sound waves and so prevent them from being 
o{ ned. Avoid all projecting surfaces on the side walls, 
. y Alford so many shields, as it were, to ward off the 

in another direction,’ With regard to curtains, 
ot! es, &c., there should be as few as possible, or, 
nd be None at all, as they tend to absorb the sound 
; roduce a deadness of feeling fatal to all music. 
: ver the dimensions of the hall be, avoid a large 
1 


OO 


The members of St. Alban’s Archeological 
Society visited last week Wheathampstead Church 
(the tower of which is now being Ph a Mr. 

1G ~ | J.O. Scott), under the guidance of Canon Davys, 
ings, a few shillings and two or three more hours spent in , ‘ 3 : 
a Gath will take him to Namur or Liége. The first trip I and St. Paul's Church, Walden, where Mr.S. Flint 
made to Belgium was in 1878, when I took the Great | Clarkson acted as cicerone. 


race Overhead, for it will absorb part of the sound 
“) urn the rest in the form of anecho. The floor of 
il can be slightly inclined with advantage, but this 
ea for the purpose “ Architect ” states.— 


| 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SIMPSON Vv. NEILL.—WHAT Is A “ CERTIFI- 
CATE” ?—(liverpool Assizes, Aug. 10, before Mr. 
Justice Grantham.)—This was an action by the 
plaintiff, Joseph Simpson (trading as Simpson and 
Co.), Darlaston, who was the chief contractor for 
the Liverpool Exhibition building in 1886, against 
Messrs. Neill and Sons, Manchester, to recover 
£7,000 for work and labour done as sub-contractor 
for the defendants at the new Liverpool Exchange 
Station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. The question for his lordship was as to 
the construction to be placed on terms in the 
agreements between the parties. The defendants 
were the contractors for the new Exchange Station, 
and the plaintiff sub-contracted with them to do 
ironwork, As regarded the present action, all the 
matters in dispute between the parties had been 
narrowed down, and the question for his lordship 
was whether a certificate from the railway com- 
pany’s engineer as to the work being done was a 
condition precedent to the plaintiff recovering the 
amount claimed ; and whether a document put in 
was such a “certificate.” The company’s engineer 
(Mr. Hunt) had certified that the amount due by 
the defendants to the plaintiff was £2,100, and it 
wasiargued for the defendants that the engineer’s 
certificate now produced was conclusive in the 
action as to the amount which could be recovered 
by the plaintiff, but the plaintiff must obtain a 
certificate himself. All disputes between the con- 
tractor and the company were to be settled by the 
appointed arbitrators, Sir John Hawkshaw and 
Mr. Sturgess Meek, and in the agreement between 
the plaintiff and the defendants it was stated that 
the arbitration clauses applied. The defendants 
replied that the plaintiff in the present case could 
not appeal against the company’s engineer’s certifi- 
cate as tothe amount to which he was entitled for 
workdone. The defendants paid this amount into 
court. The plaintiff asked his lordship to say that 
the document produced was a sufficient certificate 
to enable him to go to the arbitrators to have 
settled the final amount which he could recover. 
His lordship said it was a strange thing that in 
cases of large contracts it invariably happened that 
some loophole was left in the documents fora legal 
question to be raised. So far as the certificate put 
in was concerned, it was a certificate on which the 
plaintiff could rely as a certificate given by the 
engineer at the completion of the work. He also 
thought that the arbitration clauses applied. His 
judgment would be for the plaintiff upon the 
question whether or not a certificate had been 
given, and whether or not the parties had a right 
to ask the company to refer the matter to the 
arbitrators to see what further amount was owing 
to the plaintiff. Judgment for the plaintiff for 
£2,100, with costs, was then given. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT.—CLAXTON V. 
MOWLEM AND Co.—(Court of Appeal, August 7. 
Before the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Lindley and Bowen.)—In this appeal case the 
plaintiff was in the employ of the defendants, the 
contractors for the sewage works at Barking. The 
plaintiff was engaged with other workmen in a 
barge unloading ballast. The ballast was put into 
buckets, and the handle of each bucket was put on 
to a hook attached to the chain of a steam crane, 
and then raised on to the bank, at the same time an 
empty bucket being lowered into the barge. A 
banksman stood on the bank and gave the signal to 
the driver of the crane to raise or lower the bucket, 
The hook to which the buckets were attached was 
an open hook, without a catch. On the occasion in 
question the men in the barge attached the bucket 
to the chain, the banksman called to the driver of 
the crane, “ Lower away,” and the driver lowered 
quickly, so that the bucket coming up struck the 
bucket going down, thereby loosing it from the hook, 
and it fell on to the plaintiff. The plaintiff contended 
that there was a “defect in the condition of the 

Jant,” as the hook had no catch to prevent the 

ucket from falling off, and also that the accident 
was caused by the negligence of the banksman, who 
had “superintendence intrusted to him.” He also 
relied upon Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 4, of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880. The jury in the County Court 
found for the plaintiff for £200. The Divisional 
Court held that there was no evidence to go to the 
jury, and entered judgment for the defendants. 
The plaintiff appealed. The Court dismissed the 
appeal. The Master of the Rolls said that there 
was no evidence to go to the jury. As to the alleged 
“defect,” the evidence given for the plaintiff 
showed that this sort of hook was always used by 
contractors in work of this kind, ani no evidence 
was given of any accident having ever happened. 
It was impossible under these circumstances for 
the jury to find that there was a defect within 
Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 1, of the Employers’ Liability Act. 
As to Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 2, the banksman had no 
“superintendence” over anyone; he was an ordin- 
ary workman engaged in manual labour. The 


foreman was the superintendent, and there was no 
Then Sub-sec. 4 
; The banksman, however, gave 
no instructions to anyone; he merely gave notice. 


evidence of negligence in him. 
was relied upon. 
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But, assuming that he did give orders, a person 
who was told to do a particular thing was not 
“delegated with the authority of the employer.” 
If there was any negligence here, it was in the 
baz ksman, and he was nothing more than a fellow- 
servant. ‘The Lords Justices concurred. 


Trade Peis. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 
DUNDEE.—A largely-attended meeting of Dun- 


dee joiners was held on Friday to consider the 
replies that had been received from the employers 
with reference to circulars sent them a week pre- 


viously asking for an increase of wages, and demand- 
ing that the standard rate in town should be 7d. 


per hour. The majority of the masters intimated 
that they would give the increase asked, but others 
gave no answer. 
be stopped after Saturday in those shops where 
the increase was refused. 


It was resolved that work should 


OE 2 —_— 
CHIPS. 
The congress of the British Archzological Asso- 


ciation will be held at Glasgow the week after 
next, commencing on Monday, the 27th inst. 


A new vicarage house for the Rev. T. D. T. 
Speck has just been erected at Langtoft, Hast 
Yorks, from designs by Messrs. Demaine and 
Brierley, of York. The contractors were Messrs. 


George Shepherdson and Son, of Driffield. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works have resolved 


to apply to Parliament in the Session of 1889 for 


powers to undertake as a metropolitan improve- 


ment the widening of High-street, Vauxhall, Nine 


Elms-lane, Battersea-park-road, and York-road, at 


an estimated net cost of £207,400, and also the 
widening of Jamaica-road, Bermondsey, at a net 
cost of £51,500. 


Operations are now being carried out in Church- 
street, Liverpool, for the erection of premises 
which will complete the ‘‘ Bon Marche” establish- 
ment.. On the 2nd ult. the demolition of Glasgow 
House was commenced; the old building was 
entirely removed in 23 days, and it is expected the 
“ Bon Marche” pile will be completed in about 17 
weeks, The site was handed over to the contractors 
(Messrs. W. Tomkinson and Sons) on the 26th 
ult., and building operations were actually com- 
menced on Thursday. The new premises are being 
built entirely of stone and granite, and the whole 
of the floors are to be fireproof, and the shop-front 
will be of plate-glass 130ft. long and 15ft. 6in. 
high, ina continuous line, unbroken by the usual 
columns or piers. The architect is Mr. Walter W. 
Thomas, M.S.A., 25, Lord-street, Liverpool, who 
also rebuilt Lewis’s, in Ranelagh-street, in the 
same city, after their great fire, within seven 
months, a building which was illustrated in our 
issue of the 6th January last. 


The Archbishop of York on Tuesday consecrated 
the new church of St. Hilda, Whitby, which has 
been erected at acost of £12,394, from plans by 
Mr. Robert J. Johnson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. We 
illustrated the building by elevation and plan in 
the BUILDING NEWS for October 23, 1885. Messrs. 
Padbury and Son, of Scarborough, were the 
builders. 

Various works of internal improvement have 
just been completed at St. George’s Hall, Belfast, 
including the enlargement of the stage and of the 
galleries, and the raising of the pitch of the seating 
of the latter. The work has been carried out from 
the designs and under the directions of Mr. F. W. 
Lockwood, Hagle-chambers, Belfast, the contract 
having been taken by Mr. Isaac Hewitt, of the 
same town. 

The Wiltshire Archeological Society held its 
annual meeting last week, Calne being selected as 
the headquarters. On the closing day, Friday, 
Broomham and Mellsham churches, Lacock Abbey, 
and Bowood House were visited. 


The foundation-stone of new classrooms, now 
being added to the Congregational Church at 
Crewe, were laid last week. ‘The contract for 
building has been taken by Messrs. Wood and Son, 
of Willaston, at £520. 


Sir Charles T. Newton kas resigned the Yates 
Professorship of Archeology at University College, 
London. The appointment, for which application 
should be made before November Ist, may be made 
for five years. The endowment amounts to £450 
per annum, in addition to a share of fees ; but the 
professor may be required to provide stipends for 
assistant lecturers. 


A new workhouse has been erected at Milton, 
Sittingbourne, and special attention has been paid 
to the ventilation, which is carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being employed for the 
extraction of the vitiated air, the fresh-air supply 
being admitted by Boyle’s improved air-inlets. 
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CARDIFF has been selected as the centre fc 
the provincial meeting of the members of th 
Society of Architects, which will be hel 
during the week commencing Sept. 24t] 
Visits will probably be made, among othe 
places, to Cardiff Castle, Llandaff Cathedra 
the Docks and Steel Works, Threpstone Cast 
Tintern Abbey, and Raglan Castle ; and at th, 
ensuing meetings discussions will take place o 
such subjects as “How can the Society be 
Benefit its Country Members?” “The Arch 
tects’ Registration Bill,” &c. Members intenc 
ing to take part in the meetings are requeste 
to address either the local hon. secretary, M 
F, Baldwin, 17, Church-street, Cardiff, or th 
president, Mr, W. H. Seth-Smith, at St. James, 
Hall, Piccadilly, before the 30th inst, 


Av the closing session of the meeting of th 
British Medical Association, held in Glasgo) 
last week, several papers were read dealin 
with various aspects of the problem of sewag 
disposal. Dr. Littlejohn, medical officer ¢ 
health for Edinburgh, who presided, remarke’ 
that, notwithstanding the wretched manneri 
which the sewage at Leith and the souther 
suburbs was disposed of by being cast into th 
Forth, and the extremely offensive vapou 
evolved from sewage when brought into cor 
tact with salt water, they had never been abl 
to prove increased mortality resultant there 
from. Dr, Russell, medical officer of health fo 
Glasgow, deplored the mode in which th 
pollution of that city and its suburbs wa 
transferred to the Clyde. Dr. Alfred Carpente: 
of Croydon, recommended sewage farming 0 
the broad irrigation system, as applicable to a. 
water-closet towns without exception, and D, 
Drysdale, of London, advocated similar view. 
quoting the results of agricultural utilisatio 
in Berlin, Paris, Birmingham, and Nottinghar 
in support of his opinions ; and Dr. J. T. Dyki 
Merthyr Tydvil ; Mr. Whitelaw, Kirkintillocl 
and Dr. Murray, of Forfar, bore testimony t 
the success of downward intermittent filtratio 
in the towns for which they are medical office: 
of health. 4 

Mr. WALTER CRANE delivered the last of 
course of University Extension lectures in th 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on Friday evenin, 
the subject being the educational value of ar 
He said that one of the means of makin” 
education interesting was too much neglecte 
namely, that enough account was not take j 
of the eye, its sensitiveness to impression) 
especially impressions of beauty. This wasn 
recognised, as a rule, in schools, and the co: 


sequence was the too frequent rile 


harmony and proportion in visible thing 
which was sometimes met with even along wit 
a high degree of culture. We were PR 
much of technical education, butif that mere) 
meant a specialising of putters-on of pil 
heads or a training for a machine-minder | 
did not feel much enthusiasm for it. W 
they thought how closely interwoven with tl 
warps of history and humanity were tl 
golden threads of art it hardly seemed necessa 
to gauge the educational value of art, for 4) 


itself was an education. . | 
——¢—=== 9 —__—_ | 


}! 
Architectural Association.—Visit_to St Du 
stan’s College, Catrord Bridge, Aug. 25th. Postal orde 
for ls. 6d. to Mr. Ernest S. Gale. Meet Cann * 
2 p.m. Members desiring any alteration 0 a 
addresses in the Brown Book are requested to send nO”) 
of same to Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 6, Duke-strey 
Adelphi, before the end of August. en 
—-— 2 ——__ ; 
Holloway’s Ointment,—This cooling Ointmt 
perseveringly rubbed-upon the skin, is the most reliable rem 
for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. _ oh, 8 
relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ora oatarra, 
bronchitis, may be arrested as soon as discovered, 7 
symptom banished by this simple and effective treatment _ 
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TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful desi; a 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringdon-road, Londons EG 


) 
i 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E* 


The most extensive Stock of every ae ' 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and St) 


immediate use. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND ART 
CRAFTSMAN. 


N 


REMARKABLE difference may be 
seen in the work of architects, not only 
. the manner they begin to incorporate their 
leas, but in the methods they use to carry 
it their intentions. We have heard builders 
eclare that they would twice as soon work 
nder one architect than under another. Mr. 


design of which he is capable. This he 
elaborates ; instead of leaving them to chance 
and the surveyor, the details are carefully 
studied ; upon each of them he devotes 
personal attention ; he makes inquiries, exa- 
mines materials and manufactured goods. 
Not content with these preparatory labours, 
while the building is in progress his mind is 
still directed to the task of improving ; he 
inspects every piece of work before it is 
fixed, and every moulding passes his scrutiny. 
Stock-in-hand patterns and ready-made goods 
do not suit him; everything, down to the 
grates and fenders, must be made to order 
from special designs. The effect on the 
building trades of each of these modes of 
dealing with work is evident. Mr. Five-per- 
Cent. does not care one iota for the British art 
workman so long as the labour is performed 


framing its interest ; later on, the stop was 
worked on the rail. The mitre joint is pre- 
eminently a modern contrivance. The old 
framing, with its narrow panels, was full of 
mortising and tenoning ; screws and nails 
were not used—only the wooden trenail, and 
much labour was expended on this kind of 
joinery. Then we have the mouldings struck 
in the solid, not applied, and the old 
“planted” work which was superseded by 
panel work ; the grain of the wood was ob- 
served in all the mouldings, which ran with 
it, never across it. We do not say, Go back 
to these methods of framing ; but let us by 
all means get the joiner to exercise his own 
ability—to think for himself, and not to 
trust implicitly to guides and other machine 
appliances. The large importation and use 
of ready-manufactured joinery must be 


.. has the reputation of seeing to every- 
ing himself; his drawings are minute and 
escriptive, he furnishes details for every- 
ing, he will have samples and specimens of 
‘anufacture brought to his office, his superin- 
‘ndence is thorough and unremitting. Mr. 
'. leaves everything to the clerk of works 


with ordinary skill, as he does not trouble | attributed to the architects of the Five- 
about little things ; the artificer has only to | per-Cent. school, who are intent upon 
turn out as much work as he can, and to | shortening their labour in design. Hezce 
avoid glaring mistakes. Under the Recon aime have the outpour of catalogues of 
régime there is competition in skill—the/| doors, dadoes, sashes, and shutters, pulpits, 
workman is selected for his competency in his | pews, benches, lecterns, and other joinery. 
trade and his artistic capabilities. We see|Some of these designs are creditable, and in 


* foreman of the builder, after the drawings 


‘e prepared, which are done in a mechanical 
wrt of fashion, and the contract is entered 
.to; the rest of the work is looked upon as 
sort of operation akin to machine brick 
aking. With the first of these the archi- 
et’s work is not finished till the whole 


jilding has been turned out of the con- 
actor's hands, and the exercise of skill and 


‘tistic thought is just as much necessary in 


‘awing the profile of an architrave mould- 
'Zasit is in designing the plan. Accord- 
ig to the second, the architect's labour is 
«mplete when the contract has been signed. 
,@ wonder when we look down the lists of 
iaders which are weekly published, to find 
i2 diversity that exists, why some have 
‘carged thirty or even fifty per cent. more 
ian another for the same work, tendered 
i: on the same bill of quantities, and on the 
‘ne drawings; but this disagreement in 
-imating will not be surprising to any one 
0 knows the different requirements of 
vhitects, and how only one or two out of 
1dozen who tender know by experience 
4 Teal meaning and intention of the 
vhitect. Smith and Brown are two com- 
jitors ; the first has had transactions with 
) architect on previous occasions, and has 
cned from experience what such entries as 
1 timber to be of the best Dantzic, Riga, 
»Memel,” “no American or Swedish fir to 
)ased,” and ‘everything to be of the best 
|;lity and approved by the architect,” really 
tin; while the other has interpreted them 
‘more honest and literal manner. The 
2erimental or “ try-it-on” tactics of Smith 
we been of service to him; he knows that 
Specification and bill are simply docu- 
‘ts —nominal instruments required in 
‘ang a contract—and attaches no weight 
hem. Other builders soon come to know 
raitects’ tastes and predilections, and they 
4 make a considerable discount when they 
t Swedish or some other inferior deal can 
cabstituted and details departed from. 
here are obviously two ways in which 
‘atects set about their work. Mr. Five- 
° Cent., under which appellation we may 
ribe the ordinary practitioner, deals with 
ing in a very business-like way. He 
a Gy regulation plans without taking the 
| ple to inquire if some newer and better 
Mgement can be adopted ; he leaves the 
«fication and all his details to the sur- 
), Who prepares the quantities, or to the 
ver who undertakes the contract : these 
@hings much beneath his notice. Mr. 
“In-the- Work” proceeds very differently. 
“es not draw a line of the plan till he 
Stade himself acquainted with the best- 
Cn buildings of the same kind ; he is not 
Dot with published precedents, but per- 
ni y examines buildings, and, acting on his 
Tjudgment, produces the most perfect 


satisfied with machine- made doors and 
framing. But the character of the old work 


Medieval joinery : the quaint stop moulding 
in the stile is one of the features that give the 


the bricklayer and mason striving to do his | merit surpass the ordinary architect’s work ; 
but they are made without a distinct purpose 
in view. We cannot but feel they lack con- 
gruity and fitness for their position, Each 
artist has designed his work in his own shop. 
Instead of being made for the building, the 
furniture looks out of harmony with it. We 
have seen bare churches fitted with desks, 
benches, and pulpits that have been chosen 
from a manufacturer’s stock— everything 
looks outof joint. Even glass painting is done 
in the same fashion : every window has its own 
glass painter, several decorative firms have 
been turned loose into the edifice, and have 
revelled in ideas and colours of their own. 
How different to the mode of doing things 
in the old Medizval times, when the artists 
were associated together, and a common 
sympathy for art prevailed! The root of 
the error is in separating architecture from 
the sister arts. We now look upon a build- 
ing as quite distinct from its fittings and its 
decoration. Unlike the Parthenon, which 
was adorned by painting and sculpture, or 
the Medizeval edifice in which these arts were 
fully enshrined, it is regarded as being 
complete. The old architect carved and 
painted his edifice ; his windows were filled 
with painted glass, his capitals were carved 
into beautiful foliage, and saints and historic 
legend tenanted the niches and spandrels of 
the arches. The early painters found their 
chief occupation in painting triptychs, taber- 
nacles, and roofs. The ordinary fittings of 
houses and churches were painted and carved. 
Not only the Medieval artists, but the 
Ttalian artists of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries, exercised their artistic functions 
in the painting and sculpture of buildings ; 
and they would no more have thought of ex- 
pending their abilities on structures built by 
contract, designed without any reference to 
their adornment by sculpture, or fresco or 
glass, than they would have tolerated con- 
tracts for these objects by separate artists in 
the manner so common in our own day. 


Se 
LAND SURVEYING.—V. 


TAKING ANGLES.—SURVEYS WITH THE 
THEODOLITE, 
pa 


chain surveying it is necessary to divide 

the district or field into triangles, and to 
run two or more base lines upon which to 
construct a system of triangles or intersect- 
ing lines near the centre of the survey ; but 
with the use of angular instruments this 
method is not necessary : the land may be 
divided: into quadrilateral figures or trape- 
ziums with the boundary lines. We shall 
now show how a plot of the shape given in 
plan 8 can be surveyed by the chain and theo- 
dolite, or any angular instrument. The plan 
we give has the chain lines numbered in the 


best in brick-setting and gauged work, the 
joiner careful of his mitres and finish of his 
framing, the plasterer, the smith, the plumber, 
and painter each in his way anxious to exhibit 
good workmanship. The really competent 
craftsman is the loser under the first system : 
he feels that all his training and ability are 
thrown away in competing for buildings in 
which the chief idea is a low contract per- 
formed against time ; he has no chance in 
the market with apprentice hands and slop- 
workers. The connection between architect 
and workman is completely severed ; the 
architect himself need not be an artist. Let 
us trace the results in the trades of the 
mason, joiner, and decorative artist. 


In the mason’s trade the results have been 
disastrous. Some years ago we remember 
German masons were sent over to do the 
work which English masons would not do 
under the trade-union rules. The fixing 
of masonry by piecework enabled the skilled 
hands to earn £3 or £4 per week, but the 
Union interfered, and prohibited some men 
from earning what they could by their skill. 
As skilful masons are less in requisition, so 
the trade becomes recruited by the entrance 
of a number of hands who are indifferent 
masons. Trade-unionism has simply pro- 
tected mediocrity and limited the hours of 
work, Masonry is now very much curtailed 
in consequence. Solidity is very rarely met 
with, all because good work has not been 
encouraged by architects, and a number of 
mechanical and _ ill-trained masons have 
glutted the market, whose motto seems to 
be “to do as little as they can for a day’s 
wage.’ The quality of the work turned out 
tells its own tale. Cornices are now built up 
with the least quantity of stone, the labour 
on plinths and sills is reduced, scantlings are 
cut down to the finest, and joints and beds are 
often scamped. 

Quite as much difference is shown in 
joiners’ work. We all know what a large 
proportion of prepared joinery comes from 
America, Sweden, and other parts. The 
English joiner has now to compete with 
machine-made work. So long as people 
admire mechanical accuracy, smoothness, and 
rapidity of execution, machine joinery will 
be in quest. But the architect has it within 
his power to encourage the production of a 
class of work in which other and superior 
qualities are shown, in which the skill and 
artistic ability of the worker are called out. 
The superficial observer sees little difference 
between them. Mr. Five-per-Cent. is well 


was in its being hand-wrought. Take the 


order they are measured, and at each station 
we have put the chainage. Flags or poles 
are fixed at all the main corners, and the 
chaining is commenced at A. At 1,020, or 
10 chains 20 links, a station is left in line 
with the two poles at the ends of line 7, and 
again at 22-25 chains, whereline 4 crosses, then 
proceed to the end of line 1, which measures 
3,020 links, or 30 chains 20 links. Take the 
angle B between lines 1 and 2, with the box 
sextant or theodolite, and proceed to chain- 
line 2, the length of which is 1,122. Here 
again an angle may be taken between lines 2 
and 3, after which measure it (length 900). 
Line 4 is next measured. At 600, or 6 chains, 
leave a station where line 8 intersects at a 
convenient distance to take the offsets to 
bend of river. Chain back 3 chains, and 
leave another mark. Proceed with line 4, 
and take care to note the distance on line 1 
to station 2,225. At the end of line 4, 1,870 
take angle by sighting flag at end of line 5, 
which is the next line chained. Take angle 
at intersection with line 7, and again at the 
end of line 2,420. Measure line 6 to A. 
Then return to station 1,330 on line 5, and 
measure line 7, noting intersection of line 1 
at station 1,020, and then on to end, the chain- 
age of which is 1,270. Next chain-line 8, 
and at a convenient point take tie-line 9, 
and then finish chaining to junction with line 
4, which serves as a proof line, and completes 
the survey. 

To plot the plan lay off by the pricker 
‘the chain-line A B and the stations 1,020 and 
2,225. Next, with the protractor, prick off 
the angle B, and set off distance 1,250, line 2. 
Plot angle between lines 2 and 3, and set off 
last line by scale. Set off lines 4 and 5, and 
the angle at their intersection. Lines 6 and 7 
are plotted, with their angles taken on line 5. 
If lines 7, 8, and 9 agree with the field book, 
the survey is proved, and the plotting of the 
offsets may be then commenced. In plotting 
any survey, first commence with the longest 
chain lines and the angles connected there- 
with, so as to make sure that the trapeziums 
are correct before plotting the offsets. In 
the example we have given, only five angles 
are taken. These ought to be determined 
after the lines have been decided upon, so 
that unnecessary instrumental work may be 
saved. Thus, in the trapezium formed by 
lines 1, 2, 3, 4 two angles are sufficient, and 
“these can be taken on the same base line, or 
-opposite one another. 

The most expeditious way of marking off 
the distances on chain lines and offsets is to 
use a chain scale and offset scale like a T and 
set-square. The offset scale is divided to 
“the same scale as the chain scale, but is 
only 2in. long ; the ends being quite square, 
they slide along the edge of chain scale. The 
divisions on both scales are figured from each 
end. To prevent the chain scale from moving 
on the paper, the fingers should be applied to 
it ; sometimes a long weight is used, so as to 
fix it while sliding the offset along the edge. 
A fine pricker is the best means of marking 
off on the paper the distances. 


Referring back to plan 6, p. 166, we there 
showed a winding road surveyed by a base- 
line and triangles, their intersections forming 
the proof of the correctness of the chaining. 
But the same survey can be taken by an 
angularinstrument. Let us suppose that it is 
impossible to chain the line 5running through 
the hedges and across the adjacent fields. 
The method of proceeding is equally simple, 
if a theodolite or sextant is at hand. Flag- 
poles are fixed at convenient points, a,h,¢,d,f,e 
along the road, wherever the bends occur 
and sights can be obtained. The first line 
abh is chained along the roadway. At pole 
h near the hedge an angle is taken, bic, and 
the next line 2 chained to g, which, however, 
will be in this case on the road, and an angle 
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enter them correctly in the field-book, by 
noting between which lines the angle occurs, 
and that they alternate or reverse. This may 
be simply done by affixing to each angle < or 
> to indicate the direction of the subtending 
lines. The work can be proved by taking an 
angle at one end between the last line and a 
distant station. A prismatic compass may 
be used to take the angles in such a case as 
this, the use of which we shall explain in a 
future paper, the principle of which is to 
take the angle of every line or bend from 
the magnetic meridian. The direction of 
each line is then easily determined from each 
of the stations, and the plotting is a simple 
matter of pricking off the degrees from 
meridian lines drawn through every station 
by the protractor. In alluding to protractors, 
the student will do well to see the various 
kinds made before purchasing one. The 
objection to the ordinary protractors is in 
not being able to adjust the instrument 
exactly over the station where the angle has 
to be set off. Stanley’s patent protractor is 
one of the best contrivances we have seen 
to obviate this defect. There are two ex- 
tended arms which meet at the centre, and 
by which the angle can be set off toa nicety, 
or any angle between lines can be measured 
with equal accuracy. The centre, too, is 
open, so that the lines of the drawing can be 
seen. In measuring an angle by a protractor 
it is often necessary to extend the lines sub- 
tending the angle ; but the patent protractor 


obviates this labour and source of error. | (1) 


taken between lines2and3. Similarly, lines| Again, angles between lines that do not come 


.8 and 4 arechained, and the angle at f taken. 


toa point can be measured by the arms of 


Care is necessary in taking these angles to} the instrument. 
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Before proceeding further with the { 
ject of theodolite surveying, the stu’ 
ought to make himself familiar with a | 
geometrical and trigonometrical rules. 
will be out of place in these articles to |! 
nish the information, and for this put}; 
the learner had better consult some ma‘ 
matical work or textbook, There area | 
theorems of absolute importance that ov! 
to be known before proficiency ¢an» 
attained in surveying or plotting. %! 
may be noticed here. The greatest sid: 
every triangle is opposite the greatest a! 
(Hue. I. 18). Angles vertically opposite! 
equal (Euc. I. 15). The angles made by: 
line falling on another are together equi 
180° or two right angles, as are the adja! 
and exterior angles of any triangle. — 
three angles of any triangle are equal to | 
right angles, the exterior angle is there’ 
equal to the two interior opposite a0 
(Euc. I. 32). From the last theorem it? 
lows that when any two angles of a tia! 
are given, the third becomes known. Sin! 
triangles are to one another in the duph 
ratio of their homologous sides (Hue. Ie 
Two triangles containing two angles, | 
each to each, are similar triangles. 

In the calculation of triangles, the stu 
is recommended to study any eleme 
treatise on plane trigonometry, a0 | 
needless to point out one work as better} 
another. In surveying, it 1s necessaT 
know three things about every t! 
1) Either two of the sides and the inel- 
angle. (2) Two angles and one. side. 
Two sides and the angle opposite on 
them ; or (4) three sides. It is know!’ 
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3 sides of a triangle are to each other as 
{9 sines of their opposite angles, so that as 
cy side is to the sine of its opposite angle, 
is any other side to the sine of its 
‘posite angle. To find the sine of an 
;gle, begin the proportion with the side 
sposite to the given angle, and having 
‘e sine, the corresponding angle can 
found in any trigonometrical table. 

» find a side, begin the proportion with 
-e sine of the angle opposite the given side. 
st us take an example under case 2, where 
1o of the angles are known, and the side 
yposite to one of them. The given side of 
ie triangle let us call a, opposite A the 
1own angle, B the other angle. Then, 
_ gine of A:a::sine B: 0 the side re- 


aired, or ——,— = 

By assuming any length in chains or feet 
) the given side a, and measuring the angles 
and B, the required side can be obtained, 
1e calculation being facilitated by a table of 
itural sines. 
The intersection of lines plays a very im- 
ortant part in surveying by the theodolite, 
> any angular instrument, as having two 
des and one included angle, or two angles 
ad one side, it is possible to find the dis- 
ance between two inaccessible objects as two 
uildings,.or to lay down a triangle from a 
iven base line, and a remote object, illus- 
vations of which will occur to any intelli- 
ent reader. Geometrically, one base line 
od two angles at its extremities enable the 
siangle to be completed by the intersection 
f the two sides drawn through the angles 
nd their lengths taken, a problem which 
an be accomplished with exactness by a 
imple equation. As given, one side a and 
asin. B 
sin, A 


wo angles Band C. Then side b = 
a sin. C 

sin,A ° 
etermined by deducting from 180° the given 
wo angles. The labour involved in the 
aultiplication and division of numerical 
juantities of several figures is very tedious, 
nd the method of working by logarithms, 
wr the representing of numbers by indices, is 
argely employed in the solution of triangles, 
is those two operations of arithmetic are 
yerformed by simple addition and subtrac- 
jon. It is not within the scope of these 
ticles to enter into the subject of 
ogarithms, which the student will do well 
o study for himself. 


nd side ¢ = The angle A being 


een 


' ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
[ EXCURSION, 1888,—III. 


| [WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


1) descriptive notes concerning these pro- 
i ceedings terminated last week (p. 203) at 
Dhesterfield, where, owing to pressure of time, 
he excursionists could not inspect the interior 
o£ All Saints’ Church, already alluded to. It is 
» complete cruciform building chiefly of 
Decorated architecture, with Harly English 
work in the transepts and Perpendicular win- 
‘lows in one or two positions. The Renaissance 
sombs to the Foljambes are exceptionally good, 
and the reredos of wood once really formed 
art of a parclose or screen round the Foljambe 
shantry. The programme on Wednesday opened 
with a long carriage journey to Tissington, 
yassing Cromford at starting, and traversing 
he Via Gellia, with its well-wooded slopes and 
vurling streams, which course their ways 
mong the meadow-sweet beds on each side of 
he road below, A contrast to this delightful 
valley is found in the wild, bleak table lands 
vhich are known as the “ Hill Top,” between 
dognaston and Ballidon. Making a descent 
‘owards the entrance of romantic Dovedale, 
nd leaving the Peveril of the Peak hostelry to 
he left, Tissington was soon reached, and the 
vhurch (St. Mary’s) was quickly seen, for but 
ittle remains to interest the architect, as it 
vas restored out of knowledge in 1854. The 
»rincipal entrance has a good example of a 
forman doorway, and the crudely-carved font 
3 highly curious and barbaric in design. There 


is a rich brass and an elaborate lofty monu- 
ment, with some other memorials, to the 
Fitzherberts, who flourished in the 16th and 
17th centuries here, and, if we may credit their 
inscriptions, history has thanklessly not done 
justice to their great qualities, The Hall at 
Tissington is the seat of Sir William Fitz- 
herbert, but the excursionists were not allowed 
inside the gates, and so saw the building 
from the road. 
remarkable sample of Elizabethan design, with 
a projecting window or two suggestive of 
Haddon Hall on a small scale, but with very 
ugly chimneys rising from the parapets, and 
an ordinary sort of doorway and porch, There 
are several springs in the village, and on Holy 
Thursday these wells are decorated with 
flowers, the villagers going in procession to 
church, singing psalms and chanting hymns, 
when a suitable service is held. In other parts 
this custom has degenerated into vulgar editions 
of the wakes. 
announcing the wake festivities, to be en- 
livened by mummies in character, and wake 
sermons in conjunction with these proceedings 
were advertised in the shop windows on the 
occasion of our visit. 
F.R.1.B.A., of Louth, described the church at 
Ashbourne, giving a brief epitome of its 
history, with particulars of its monuments, 
acknowledging his indebtedness to Mr. Maurice 
Adams for several details concerning them, We 
illustrated the church, showing its grand spire, 
known as the “ Pride of the Peak,” in our issue 
for August 10 last, when we printed some notes 
recounting the leading facts which mark its 
history and elucidate its characteristics archi- 
tecturally considered. While we regret that 
much of the restoration here, executed under 
the supervision of Sir G. G,. Scott, R.A., par- 
took of too thorough a manner, it is but fair to 
add that a good deal of the destructive work 
was done by L. N. Cottingham many years ago. 
The Free Grammar School, built in Elizabeth’s 
reign by Sir Thomas Cockayne, is situated near 
the church in the main street, facing a row of 
stone-built almshouses of the same date and of 


the hall, with photographs of the interior, last 
week, and we also gave a detailed drawing of 
the ball-room. Besides the general view of the 
entrance tower, reproduced to-day from Messrs. 
Poulton’s charming picture, we add an interior 
of the banqueting hall, and, according to pro- 
mise, may now recapitulate the leading facts 
of its history. At the time of the Domesday 
Survey the Crown owned the manor, but 
William Peverel shortly afterwards possessed 
it, and on the death of William de Avenell, 
about the middle of the 12th century, it passed 
to the Vernons, and, as we mentioned last week, 
then went to the Manners family, the present 
owner being the Duke of Rutland, It 
has not been inhabited since 1703, and 
most of the rooms have been denuded 
of their furniture; but in many of 
them the ancient tapestry remains, while 
in one or two there is shown some 
curious bedsteads, a cradle, and other historic 
examples of wood work. The house is well 
cared for, and is in admirable repair struc- 
turally. Every facility is afforded to the public 
to view the place, and many thousands avail 
themselves during the season of the opportunity 
of seeing the buildings. The lower part of the 
walls on the south front and of the north-east 
tower are of the Norman period, and there are 
also some remains of that date in the chapel. 
The hall-porch, the kitchen, and adjacent 
offices were built in the 14th century, and so 
were the banqueting-hall, which divides the 
two quadrangles, the north-east tower, the 
cellarage under the long gallery, and parts of 
the chapel. This building was finished in the 
15th century, when the wing forming the east 
side of the upper quadrangle was erected. The 
western range of buildings in the lower court 
and the west end of the north side date from 
the earlier part of the 16th century, The long 
gallery, terraces, gardens, and various interior 
fittings and alterations belong to a hundred 
years later. It is not generally known, but, as 
Mr, Wm. M. Fawcett pointed out, there is a 
most remarkable parallel in plan and arrange- 
ment between Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
Haddon Hall, the only real difference being in 


It is a small and not very 


At Ashbourne bills were posted 


Mr, James Fowler, 


similar interest. Both buildings are simple 
Several hours 


description. 
the comfortable old hostelry celebrated as the 


specimens of their kind, and require but little 
The excursionists had lunch at 


“Green Man,’ and next proceeded to Brad- 
bourne, where the church and beautifully- 
furnished Manor House were inspected under 
the direction of Mr, A. Hartshorne, who lives 
there. The Manor House itself is a simple 
building devoid of any special features save a 
very good staircase, but the elegant old cabinets, 
pictures, and works of art which it contains, 
coupled with the good taste displayed in the 
general arrangements and decorations, make the 
place most interesting. It is well situated to the 
east of Bradbourne Church, and has a good 
garden, The church issmall, and hasa low, square 
Norman tower of early date, with a rich door 
of that period inserted on the south side, with 
the usual Norman carvings and enrichments, 
Almost every style is represented in the build- 
ing, from Norman down to the hideous marble, 
tile, and stone reredos of Victorian date, which 
disfigures the chancel, At the east end of the 
south aisle is a refined specimen of Adam's 
work inthe form of a mural marble monu- 
mental slab, simply treated with elegant de- 
tail, Mr. Hartshorne exhibited a large coloured 
plan of the church, marking the various dates 
of its erection. The proceedings here termi- 
nated with an hospitable reception in the 
grounds of the manor. No time remained to see 
Brassington, aud a two-hours’ journey brought 
the party back to Matlock Bath for a late 
dinner. 

Thursday was the most enjoyable day, in 
spite of the weather, which was cold and over- 
clouded, like the rest of the week; but the 
adverse climatic circumstances were compen- 
sated very considerably by the interest of the 
places visited, An early morning drive through 
Rowsley (where, of course, everybody saw the 
“Peacock Tavern’), speedily brought the Asso- 
ciationists to Haddon Hall, when the President, 
Mr. H. D. Appleton, delivered a short address 
descriptive of the mansion and its builders. It 
stands, as the photograph printed herewith will 
show, on a well-wooded acclivity, overlooking 
the banks of the Wye, which picturesquely 
divides the meadows beneath its verdant pas- 
tures, where fat beeves feed and give colour to 


the landscape. We printed some particulars of 


spite of the winterly weather. 


the position of the gate-house. 
were spent by the party in examining the 
building, and many sketches were made, in 
Lunch was 
taken in the hall, where there remains some 


antique furniture; and before leaving, Mr. 


John L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., the hon. photo- 
grapher to the A.A., took a group of the ex- 
cursionists. Bakewell Church was next seen, 
and without doubt it is an exceedingly inter- 
esting cruciform building, although the north 
transept, with the central tower and spire, 
were rebuilt in 1841 at the time of the restora- 
tion of the fabric. The west end is Norman, 
and the rest is of various dates, chiefly Early 
Decorated. The Norman church had an apsidal 
end; but the present chancel is double the 
original length, and has a square end, with two 
windows, divided by a central pier and external 
buttress. The effect of this inside is very good, 
and the difficulty of successfully treating the 
high altar in relation to the dual fenestration 
has been admirably achieved by Mr, Geo, Gil- 
bert Scott, M.A., who furnished the choir 
with stalls, erected a handsome screen, 
and decorated the chancel a few years ago. 
The reredos is a lofty and richly-designed 
structure in wood, running up between the 
windows, with florid pinnacle work, so con- 
trived as to compose harmoniously with the 
lines of the openings beyond the altar, stand- 
ing some few feet from the east wall. In the 
centre is a boxwood sculpture representing the 
Crucifixion. The pavement of the choir is in 
glass mosaic, of thoroughly good design, and 
the mural decorations, like those on the roof, 
are in reds and greens on a cream ground, The 
sculptures to the oak screen are in pear-wood ; 
but the stalls are of oak entirely, some remains 
of the old ones being re-used where possible, 
The porch contains a very remarkable col- 
lection of Celtic‘and Irish-like crosses found in 
the neighbourhood, and some of these are ex- 
tremely beautiful examples, and the south tran- 
sept contains many monuments of considerable 
importance of the Vernons. No church seen 
during the week afforded more pleasure to the 
party than Youlgreave, with which Thursday’s 
programme finished. The church (All Saints) 
was essentially a good one, with a noble western 
tower ; but Mr, Norman Shaw, R.A., has in- 
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vested the interior with the greatest interest 
wiihout altering it in any leading particular 
structurally, and without asserting himself or 
his fancies. In fact, the only things in the 
building which seem out of place are the 
French chancel-light standards and the Bir- 
mingham brass altar-rail uprights, and for 
these Mr. Shaw is not responsible. The new 
fittings include the choir-stalls, altar, credence, 
and richly-treated pulpit, all of oak, like the 
seats in the nave. The floor of the church rises 
considerably towards the west end, and to avoid 
the effect of going down into the chancel, Mr. 
Shaw made the floor dip in the centre, andso a 
rise is secured towards the east, instead of a 
straight fall from the west end direct to the 
chancel, This is a small detail, but its effect is 
all that its author could wish, Instead of fill- 
ing up all the available space with benches, a 
wide aisle is left, and an extensive space is ar- 
ranged, too, round the font at the entrance, 
thus making the building look larger than it 
really is, with a result in other ways which 
cannot be over-estimated. The windows have 
their old quarry glass reinserted, after being 
and 


repaired, some quarries are of one 
shape, and some another, looking as if 
the lights belonged to the building. 


We need hardly say how much better this is 
than the usual regulation arrangement of what 
is called “ cathedral glass,” patterned out in all 
the shades of a glazier’s trade list. The east 
window is a grand piece of work, from the 
designs of Mr, Burne Jones, A.R.A., represent- 
ing Our Saviour and the Four Evangelists, in 
harmonious colourings by Messrs. Morris, and 
comprising some fine drawings of the figure. 
This window was the last specimen erected in 
an old building by this firm before they deter- 
mined to put no more of their glass in ancient 
ehurches. Other splendid windows have been 
executed for Youlgreave Church by Mr. Kemp, 
and we think his glass is even more successful 
as glass than that by Messrs. Morris, which 
looks here too opaque—excépt, perhaps, the 
central figure, which is brilliant and jewel-like 
in character. The font is a remarkable example 
in hard grit stone, having a holy water stoup 
attached to the bowl, supported by a grotesque 
beast. The late Mr, Bloxham, when he was there, 
said this was one of the only three examples of 
the kind remaining in England. It formerly 
belonged to Elton Church. The parish registers 
of this church are very early, and are in fine 
preservation. The bells, too, are good. Anyone 
visiting this neighbourhood should not fail to 
see Youlgreave, and learn how a church ought 
to be restored, and remember it was done in 
1869-70 —long before the “ Anti-Scrape ” Society 
began to fuss and faddle. 

Friday’s business began with a railway 
journey vid Derby to Nottingham, where the 
travellers were met by drags to convey them to 
Wollaton Hall, some two miles out of the town, 
Lord Middleton’s country seat. The entrance 
gateway was built from the plans of Robert 
Smithson, whose plans for this structure and 
certain minor alterations to the hall are pre- 
served in the building, with some designs by 
Wyatt and by Messrs. Buckler, well known in 
their day as successful architects, Mr, Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., of Nottingham, met 
the excursionists, and Mr. J, A, Gotch gave 
a few particulars about the buildings, 
Wollaton Hall was designed by John Thorpe, 
whose plan for the house exists in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, and was built by Sir Francis 
Willoughby about 1580-88, Itserection occupied 
eight years, the Smithsons, father and son, 
being employed at first as clerks of the works 
to superintend its completion. There is un- 
doubtedly an air of dignity and grandeur about 
the house, with its four great towers atthe 
angles and the crowning feature of the build- 
ing, which boldly rises in the centre of the 
composition, which is emphasised by the 
circular stone turrets at the four corners, 
Each front is similar to the other in general 
design, and our illustration of the garden side 
last week shows the most taking elevation. 
Inside the house is not very interesting, though 
it contains some fine pictures and works of art, 
John Thorpe’s autograph sketch for the exterior 
facades was reproduced in fac-simile by Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams in the BUILDING NeEws for 
January 25th, 1878, when other similar 
examples of this architect’s drawings were 
given. Over the entrance is the inscription 
“En has Francisc Willoughbei xdis rara arte 
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extructas Willoughbeis  relictas.—Inchoatze 
1580-88.” John Thorpe probably died during 
the progress of the works, and a short epitaph 
in the neighbouring church records him as 
plain “John Thorpe, Surveyor and Builder,” 
In the Wollaton church, however, is another 
monument, which illustrates the characteristic 
esprit de corps of the architect who finished 
Thorpe’s work :—“ Here lieth ye body of Mr. 
Robert Smithson, Gent., architector and sur- 
veyor unto the most worthy House of Wollaton, 
with diverse others of great account. He lived 
in the faith of Christ 79 years, and then de- 
parted this life ye XVth of October, AN’o 
D’nt., 1614.” The great hall, with its hammer 
beam roof and flat ceiling, is the most interest- 
ing part of the interior. It measures 62ft. 
long by 30ft. wide, and it is 56ft. high. There 
were three grand staircases and a saloon, the 
latter being reached immediately from the 
garden entrance. On either side were placed 
the stairs, and these, with the saloon, 
occupied one side of the central hall. The 
three sides are employed to enrich the 
several stages of the angle towers, the 
Doric and the Ionic only being used for the 
main building. The ground floor is 15ft, high, 
and the first floor measures 17ft. The towers 
are crowned with perforated and shaped pedi- 
ments, with a sort of flying buttress-like ter- 
minal, formed by four chimney-shafts, rising 
in the centre. An open balustrade extends 
round the intermediate fagades. A large room 
exists over the hall and was intended for a 
ballroom, but is used as a store. The decora- 
tions on the staircases were painted by La 
Guerre, a pupil of Verrio, about 1680, and were 
restored by the elder Reingale. The subject of 
the ceiling represents Prometheus in the act of 
stealing fire from heaven, and the amazement of 
the gods of Olympus at hisaudacity. Portraits 
of the Willoughby family are introduced into 
some of these subjects. The staircases them- 
selves are not the original ones, Ancaster 
stone was used for the building, and it is a 
great witness to the value of that material to 
feel how sharp the masonry hasstood for three 
hundred years. The central part seems to have 
been added subsequently, and some have given 
Jeffery Wyatt credit for its erection; but on 
reference to John Thorpe’s own drawing for 
the mansion this part is shown as executed 
with one or two minor modifications, The 
buttresses at the angles, for example, are 
alterations on the firstdesign. An oil painting 
of the house seen in the hall, by F. Sibrechts, 
and dated 1695, exhibits the building as we 
now see it. John of Padua is generally men- 
tioned as the architect of the house; but this 
claim will not pass examination, though no 
doubt Italians were employed on the sculpture 
introduced so freely into the elevations, 
During the past fortnight Lady Middleton has 
discovered the building accounts connected 
with the house, and Robert Smithson is named 
as clerk of the works ; and he was employed at 
Longleat also, The masons were paid 10d. per 
day. Wollaton Church, just outside the park, 
is a very interesting building, having a western 
tower, with open arches on the N, and S. sides 
to the church, and thus forming a sort of 
western porch to the nave. The building con- 
tains some exceptionally good tombs, that on 
the north side of the chancel being the best of 
the series. Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, 
recently restored the fabric, and right well 


has he executed the work. The altar- 
piece is a late'-work in the Renaissance 
style, nicely coloured by Mr. Kemp, who 


decorated the east end and executed the glass 
in the windows. The new woodwork of the 
church is only fairly good. One feature in the 
recent fittings worthy of remark is the intro- 
duction of running curtains to the south 
windows to exclude the sun and furnish the 
church. This might often be done with great 
advantage in other churches ; but usually the 
clergy object to this obvious improvement, 
Nottingham Castle was next visited, and the 
fine collection of pictures and works of art 
were examined, as well as the remains of the 
ancient fortress on the rock. St, Mary’s Church 
greatly pleased the visitors for its vastness, 
lightness, and elegant design. Mr. Bodley, 
A.R.A., has lately added an altar-piece and 
other fittings in the chancel. St. Barnabas B.C. 
Cathedral, by the great Pugin, was inspected, 
and admired for its breadth of composition 
and boldness of design externally, The Albert 
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Hall, adjoining this church, is a strange con- 
trast to Pugin’s work, and may be described ag 
vulgar in the extreme, The final dinner of 
the excursion was held on Friday night at the 
Bath Terrace Hotel, the comfortable quarterg 
at Matlock of the excursion party. On Satur. 
day some of the members visited Derby and 
went to the parish church, there to see Dorothy 
Vernon’s tomb and the Cavendish monuments, 
for which the church is justly celebrated, 
Some of them are very poor pieces of work, 
The wrought-iron work to the sanctuary ig 
very complete and good. 
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PBACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—VII, _ 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S,1., Surveyor, 
JOINER AND IRONMONGER, . 


63, LOORS.—The whole of the boarded 
floors throughout, except ground floor 
and attics, to be lin. wrought yellow 
batten, straight-joint flooring, with 
splayed headiags, and mitred borders to 
hearths, The floors on ground floor to 
be similar ; but ljin., and in box rooms 

#in,, sawn deal floors, 

64, Materials,—The very best stuff to be used 
for these floors, and if any joints open 
more than one-sixteenth part of an inch 
within six months after the completion 
of the works, the whole must be taken 
up and relaid, 

65, Skirtings,—The three reception rooms and 
the bedrooms on first floor to have 2in, 
twice-moulded skirting, llin, high, The 
box rooms to have #in. skirting, Gin, 
high. The basement to have lin, square 
skirting, Gin, high, except the breakfast 
room, which, with the w.c., &c., on 
ground floor, is to have lin. moulded 


skirting, Qin, high. The — scullery, 
larders, &c., to have cement skirting as 
described. 


66. Windows.—The windows of attics to have 
6 by 3 oak wrought framed, sunk, wea- 
thered, and throated sill 43 by 3, fir 
wrought framed, rebated, and beaded 
frame, 2in. moulded sash, about two- 
thirds hung with 23in, butts, and fitted 
with Japanned iron casement lever fas- 
tening and stay. One inch window- 
board, with rounded edge and moulding 
under, ?in. wrought framed and splayed 
narrow grounds. The windows of bath- 
room and _ staircase, the three-light 
window first-floor, windows in entrance, 
circular windows, small windows near 
fireplace, window next garden entrance 
and to cooler to be similar to last. The 
windows generally to have deal-cased 
frames, with wide oak sunk, weathered, 
and throated sills, brass axle pulleys, 
patent flax lines and iron weights, 2in. 
moulded sashes, double hung—the sash 
bars to be extra wide, in small squares, 
the top sashes to have moulded horns, 
The sashes to be fitted with brass spring 
sash fasteners, the lower sashes, when 
large, with brass sash lifts, and the upper 
sashes with pull-down handles, All to 
have window-boards or nosings, as re- 
quired, lin, linings, 2 grounds, and 
architraves to match the doors in each 
room, 

67. Doors.—The attic doors to be 13 deal four: 
panel moulded both sides, hung with 
4in, butts, and fitted with 6in, iron mm 
locks, brass furniture and _ patent 
spindles, and china finger-plates on both 
sides, 1} rebated jamb linings, # narrow 
framed and splayed grounds, 3in, moulded 
architrave with splayed plinth blocks 
Zin, high to match skirting. The box- 
room doors to be 14 two-panel moulded, 
and square, hung with 3in, butts, and 
fitted with Gin. iron rim locks, 1}in. 
jamb linings, and 1}in, by lin. chamfered 
fillet as architrave, The doors on first 
floor to be 2in. deal, three-panel moulded 
both sides, hung with 4in, butts and 
fitted with Gin. mortise lock, and best 
china furniture with patent spindles, 
finger-plates on both sides to match fur- 
niture, 1} double rebated jamb linings, 
Zin. framed, splayed, and beaded grounds, 
4in, moulded architraves, 


and 12in, 


‘ 
I 
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splayed plinth blocks to stop skirting. 
The w.c. door to be similar, but to have 
the upper panel glazed (with matted 
sheet) in beads, and to have a brass w.c. 
latch and private bolt. The four doors 
to reception rooms to be 2in, deal six- 
panel, moulded both sides, hung with 
4in. butts, and fitted with 6in. mortise 
locks, and white and gold furniture and 
finger-plates, 1}in. double rebated jamb 
linings, ¢in. framed, splayed, and beaded 
grounds, 4in. architrave mouldings and 
plinth blocks as before. The doors 
to w.c, and cloaks to be 2in, four- 
panel, moulded both sides, all as last, 
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sink, 1}in. deal wrought, framed, and 
beaded inclosure to sink, with folding 
doors, hung with 23in, butts, and fitted 
with brass knob turnbuckle, and fin. 
iron neck-bolt, 


71, Scullery Sink, — The sink in scullery to 


have top and bearers as last, also 


inclosure doors, &c., as last. 


72, Cupboard in F&tchen.—Form a cupboard 


in kitchen 5ft. wide and 9ft. 6in. high, 
liin, deal beaded front, and two doors in 
same hung with 3in. butts, and fitted 
with brass screw cupboard knobs and 
roses ; form tiers of shelves on 13in. by 
lin. wrought bearers plugged to wall. 


but fitted with brass w.c, latch and brass- | 73. Dresser.—The kitchen dresser to have 2in, 


necked bolt. The doors to breakfast- 
room and kitchen to be 2in. four-panel, 
moulded both sides, to larder and pantry 
moulded and square ; the other basement 
doors, except those hereafter described, 
to be ldin. four-panel square. All the 
other doors to be hung with 4in. butts 
in 13in, double rebated jamb linings, 
with grounds as before, 3in. architrave 
and plinth blocks, The door from dining- 
room to conservatory to be 2in., the lower 
panel moulded both sides, the upper part 
sashed with extra stout bars in small 
squares hung with din. butts and fitted 
with 6in. mortise lock, two 9in. brass 
barrel bolts, and finger-plates as to 
dining-room door ; the framing to match 
the door. The above door to be hung in 
Gin. by 43in, rebated and beaded frame, 
and 6in, by 3}in. mullion and transom 
grounds and architraves to match other 
doors adjoining. The front entrance 
door to be 24in. deal, the lower part in 
two panels moulded both sides, the centre 
part sashed in small squares and extra 
stout bars, the top part in semicircular 
panel moulded both sides and filled in 
with ornamental radiating bars hung 
with one and a-half pairs of 5in, butts; a 
Chubb’s night latch, 20s., p.c.; letter- 
box handle and plate, p.c., 303s.; the 
frame to be din. by 5in., with 2in. by 2in, 
moulded fillet planted on, and the mould- 
ings generally as shown on detail draw- 
ings. The doors to coals and tradesmen’s 
entrance to be lin. deal, proper ledged 
hung with 15in. cross garnets and fitted 
with 8in, stock locks, the latter door to 
have, in addition, two Qin. barrel bolts ; 
the frames 43in. by 3in., with 3in. archi- 
trave. The door to back entrance to be 
2in., the lower part in two panels 
moulded both sides, the upper part 
sashed as before; 4in, butts, 8in. draw- 
back lock, and two Qin. barrel bolts ; 2in, 
moulded fixed light, 43in. by 3in. frame 
grounds, and 4in, architraves. The door 
near dustbin to be 2in, bead flush and 
square, the upper part sashed, hung with 
4in, butts to 4}in, by 3in. frame, and 
fitted with stout drawback lock, 


68, W.c.s—The servants’ w.c. to be fitted with 


lin, clean deal seat and-riser on strong fir 
bearers, the seat hung with 3in, butts, 
1jin. framed and beaded frame, and 
mitred, clamped flap, hung with 3in, 
butts, The edges of flap and frame to 
be rounded, and the seat to have 
43in, x in, square skirting, The best 
w.c.’s to be fitted with lin. Honduras 
mahogany seat, and riser on fir dove- 
tailed bearers, the seat hung with 2tin, 
brass butts, 1jin, mitred, clamped flap, 
and framed and beaded frame, hung 
with 2%in, butts, the flap to have a 
thumb moulding tongued on, and the 
seat to be skirted round with 3in, x 43in, 
beaded mahogany skirting. 


69, Bath-Top.—The bath-top to be lin. Hon- 


duras mahogany, French polished, 
dished, and shaped, one edge rounded ; 
the top on three sides to be skirted 
round with jin. x 4}in, beaded skirting, 
as before. Enclose the bath with 3in. 
deal matched and Y-jointed boarding, 
with small inspection door in same, 
hung with 2in, brass butts, and a 


plinth, Gin, high and lin, thick, planted 
on, 


70, Housemaid’s Sink.—The sink to have 1din, 


deal top, on 3in, x 2in. bearers, the edge 
of top rounded, and skirted round with 
4zin, deal square skirting, Under the 


top 2ft. wide on fir-framed, legs and rails 
3in. by 3in., with lin. pot-board with 
rounded nosing, lin, riser, #in. skirting, 
6in. high; three drawers, with }in. 
bottoms, #in, sides, and lin, beaded fronts 
dovetailed together, and blocked oak 
runners; brass flush drop handles, and 
drawer lecks, The upper part of dresser 
to have 13in. wrought, cut, and shaped 
standards, three tiers of lin. shelves, 
splay rebated for plates, lin, wrought 
and beaded fascia, and 4in. moulding as 
cornice. 


74, Shelves,— Provide and fix where directed 


40ft. run of lin, shelves Yin. wide; 43ft. 
of 12in. wide; and 22ft. of 2lin. wide ; 
all on proper bearers, 


75, Pipe Casings.—Provide and fix where neces- 


267ft. Run 43in. by 3in. framed, 


sary deal proper pipe-casing, fixed with 
brass caps and screws, and deal wrought 
rebated and beaded grounds plugged to 
walls, 


JOINER AND IRONMONGER,. 


FIR FRAMES, &O. 
£3. d. 
rebated, and 


beaded frame ....... 


Baas Sy Do, slightly circular to segmental head 

OGmar. Do. a8 first ANd QrOOVEd .icsecesscsseee cee ee 

Sas; Do. circular COMM cavcctenedscaneltadant 

30:0 45 Sin. by 4in. framed, rebated, and 

MOuUlded fraMe oci1,ccccesesrcorsoesaes oatsiees 

9 Do. circular to segmental head mea- 

sured nett, including joints, keys, and 

WOU RGR nvtetaycccslecsicee cece vswccstcaseeteesesncte 

19 Gin, by 43in. framed, rebated, and beaded 

PEGIUES) cenisdt cach acsacenvieunaccacdsesierveshcdaasitey 

10 ,, Do. circular to segmental head as before 

140, 5 by 5 framed, rebated,and moulded 

BEAING Perctet enis satan raiceemodpscatlassvesameisnse 

Game Do, circular to segmental head as before 

Gig ss 4in, x 3in. framed double rebated and 

double beaded Mullion ........ccee serves eee 

48, 4x3 do. do. do. weathered 

ANd Moulded tVANSOM...... 101 see serves ser vee 

52 4,  44x3 do. do. do. mullion 

AMLOGUNATINO Mc cencusiacn cstaeescesraitherrvcsasaese 

2835 6 x 34 do. 0; | <dOW eesti. Teerees 
Sq. Ft. FLOORS. 

3 20 Sup], in. deal sawn straight joint floor .., 

80 75 ,, lin. wrought yellow batten straight 

joint floor with splayed heading 

joints and mitred borders, and re- 

turn do. to slabs (slabs not deducted) 

6 ,, Do., and bearers in openings ..........0 

12 " fin, flooring all as last .........scesssee 

Mh Do. and bearers dO. ..scccceeeee 

4 Run, Labour notching ltin. floor ........... 

33, Raking, cutting, and waste on lin. 

il GO Sacncausiagsiesvisan acslegelecnouanagpyeints|tasisas 

20 Do. do. liin. do. ... 


No.1 Extra labour and material forming sinking 
in) 1Finy Moor for Aoor-Mat... :ccrss sdisdsenwesscessss cesses 


SKIRTINGS, INCLUDING GROUNDS AND BACKINGS, 
pt Run 4in. square, 6in. high, fixed to partitions 


” 


DIG DIU SFO CO. WALIB’ .c.conssecvocsscesccs steers 
No. 18 tongued and mitred angles to do. 


46 ,, lin, square, 6in. high, plugged to walls 
NOG UAN IOS AS IMAG sracasisus ecaisneeon'ucoses soopes 
4 housings ........ Sopenencnar sea enace 
Ta lin. torus moulded . high fixed to 
PPARELGLONIS casscone-.osvelivesevsaveevee sesenstte 
252 45 WO PLU RFCM TOWALIG .tasebtineceiteness vee-cauece 
INO. 45 angles as before .....cssvccesee see ove 
8 obtuse GOs lete saree 
LO Serlbinigd iii ices 
BPEL EMIS ann ene sesasucuy cod edsiees SeAecdioa 
185 ,, Skirting to match wall, strings of stairs, 
and plugging walls............. sa caasnen tata 
No. 39 Angles as before ........:seccesseeees by 
2 Obtuse aor Aa avccwsend as ene . 
ASME OURIIS Bi redausy oases oo looecusus sts eanan 
2 Junctions with cement skirting 
30. ss 2in. twice moulded skirting llin, high 
fixed to partitions ..,........c6005 eitecteres . 
462 ,, Do. plugged to Walls .......cccesseeeenes piace 
No. 88 Angles ag befOre.......csssccccrorsoees . 
8 Obtuse DOs foctasincss es vagus aeeseas 
LG- SORDID RE cent ot sottscesh weesete areas 
SG HLOuUsIN GH Nie Wrapreaiceewasradenduite aves 
WINDOWS. 
54 Supl. 2in. moulded casements in small 
squares, with wide bars, fixed........... st 
82s sy Dasiiun eon DUGts Wicacdsts. Scnackackacnct sda 
Oe; 2in. moulded fixed light, the top rail 


slightly circular to segmental head.,, 


5 Supl. Do, 


5 


204 


7 


55 
36 


” 


” 
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tric bars semicircular measured nett... 
Do. circular do., with circular bar io 
centre and radiating bars do............ ‘ 
Deal cased frames with extra wide oak, 
sunk, weathered, and thrcated sills, 
and 2in, deal moulded sashes, double 
hung with brass axle pulleys, patent 
flax lines, and iron weights, with wide 


sash bars in smal] SQuares.....,....ssseeree 
All as last in two-light frame ...,.... supe ate 
Do. in three Gime vessceuct teases 
No, 84 Extra to moulded horns to top 
SUSHOS ecucnatetrshiecrerssspcarase pp eee Sean 
DOORS, 

ldin. proper ledged slightly segmental 
AE TOP 2.000 Miatatereeat Eauatcensesda an nealicn ree 
Ldin. four-panel Square ....c.sesseeseeres ee 


lain. two-panel moulded and square... .. 
din. four-panel moulded both sides...., ° 
2in. bead flush and square door, the 

lower part in two panels, the upper 


part sashed with stout bars ... ...scseeee 2 
2in. four-panel moulded and square....,.. 
2in. three-panel moulded both sides...... 
2in. do. do. the upper panel 

open and prepared for glass, and with 

MiminishOd BCUEw..-ccsessseceshs ceeds <certs ccs 
2in. four-panel moulded both sides ..... 
2in, six-panel do. 0. semtactescdan ss 


2in. door, the lower part in one square, 
moulded both sides, the upper part 
sashed in small squares and extra 
wide bars, and with diminished stiles 


2in. do. do. in two panels, all 
SLAB Uh cates cnas canaitsnngns cavepeiekeiy conte es +i 
2in do. do inone do. do, 


the top rail circular :to’ ‘segmental 
head 


PPVerTETT PCT Tee Cee eer teeter tire e rey seeees 


24in, entrance doors, with semicircular 


head measured square, the lower part 
in two panels moulded both sides, the 
centre part sashed in small squares 
and extra stout bars moulded both 
sides, the top part in semicircular 
panel moulded both sides and filled in 
with ornamental radiating and con- 
centric bars, and with diminished 
BbV OS ap unascnnaateseeeUecnaasteteetreatsarehs<sced 


FITTINGS AND FRAMINGS. 
3in, matched and V-jointed boarding as 


AMICLOSULO usseg tegnenauncaceush eo euise and eaeh esl o 
No. 1 Extra to forming door in do. fo 
BCCOSS COLDIDES cds occnsescomoteeseaaades yrecsve 
lin, wrought both sides and cross- 
tongued shelf .......0 ssoueee cepraa tinea sec A 
lin. do, do. and bearers ....... ee 
lin. wrot both sides shelf and bearers 


(provisional) .....se.se0s era openeevesstt es 
lin. do. and cross-tongued do. and do. 
OUD aparece ss Bastansseasedeel equwectiiasateaee ie 
ljin. wrot and cross-tongued top framed 
POL BIN ee cnet) acstuensvre fesvapgesnedcterae 
liin. beaded cupboard front........., erences . 
No. 2 Extra to forming and hanging 
MOOra IT OO tances celuatedscxtacsscanet neces * 
lin. wrot framed and b2aded inclosure 
No. 2 Extra to forming and hanging 
pair of folding doors indo. ........., veeee 
2in. framing, the lower part in one panel 
moulded both sides, the upper part 
sashed, and with diminished stiles and 


FINISHINGS, &C, 


Supl, Zin. framed, splayed, and beaded grounds 


9 
” 


eee 


din. wrought one side fascia...........006 
lin, do. and tongued lining......... 
lin. do. do. and cross- 
COU A TLOMG CORE ate elias sanaeeassanuaarexasscenssca 
lin. do. tongued and rounded window 
board and bearers Retecattitereets scs'ase 
lin, do. do. cross-tongued do. 
No. 40 notched and returned ends to do. 
Hight mitresd dO, ..veoeeeccecceersceecencrscascre 
ldin. rebated jamb linings tongued at 
ANZICS wrecccceececcrereeces cesses coe reeves ces 
ldin, double rebated do. do.... 
l1din. cross-tongued do. DOs cee seve ves 
Labour tO QrOOVE .....0.e0ceeeeeceeeee 
» scribing #in. to brickwork 


3 do. ldin. do. * 
as do. ldin. do. ose 
Se MONDE AG PN dictates coupasivo seccsl ceninosiasa 
> rebated joint in lin. shelf ...... 
cs Stopped rebate ....sccceceecsrveeoee 
FA mitre of sash frame ..........c0008 
7 splay and groove in bottom of 
Zin. CASEMENTS.........c0ccsreeee ee 
ay circular cutting to lin, fascia 

and scribing toarch........, 

P rounded nosing to Ijin. 

NO. 1, MIBEE HO DO ve anes cis ecay cine departs ids « 
Bead for glass, &c., screwed on and 
mitred....... BUvasiee siadecsns RensacdessUcevesnies : 
do. circular ...... Pdversdatduveutectdeusl case ° 
do. fixed with brass-capped screws...... 


moulded bead in angle, doubled splayed 
at back Webns csviccvenevereet 
Zin, narrow framed splayed and beaded 


SEGUNASG cs cexcsess saade Coane Me PeR TS Revoetuteya 
4iin. x #in. do. circular both edges to 
BEXMENLALALCD ...:cccseosessieverece vereeents 


lin, beaded pipe casing fixed with brass- 
capped screws to, and including deal 
grounds plugged to wall .......... bitonces 
1i'n, xX lin. shelf bearer plugged to walk 
lin, chamfered plinth 6in. high planted 
on eeeeeee eheeeee POU UU UPee eT eee eee AL 
No, 2 scribed ends to do. ....... sovcccvecasece 
1din. x lin. chamfered and mitred fillet 
BA ATCHILIAVE .osseescererecusesscrsvvrcvessoenes “ 
3 x 1 tongued and rounded window 
IOMIN sees vetladies dnevssucevevecasuertvads Sesaotee 
No, 10 returned rounded ends to do. ..,.,. 


do. with radiating and concen-£ s, d. 
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35 Run 4 x 1 nosing as last 
No. 12 ends do, 


10%; 5 x 1 moulded fillet under window board 
No. 2 returned moulded ends to do......... 
8 5, lin. lining, 6in. wide, tongued to circular 
WINQOWA passinvoses sensesstrupsecuswatontonec ents 
tf oes 1din. tongued and rounded nosing......... 
No. 1 returned rounded end to do......... 
2 ass 2in, x 13in. moulding planted on......... 
145,, 2 x 2 hollow moulded fillet .........sec.e000e 
Gas, do, circular to semi-head .............. 
ye moulding 3in, x 1din., and planting on 
LIS; do. 4din. x ldin. and do. ; 
No, 42 returned moulded ends to do....... 
OUI MItres |dOrr stance eossssaceneiasecec ee 
Shay Moulding out of 3in. x 2in., and plant- 
RW SOU awceias ScessucsaunessE ccd renuniesrietees 
cals qlee and returned moulded ends 
OG. rawscopeccvenseinccteNaddmarcaune, eoncap ieee 
Se; Moulding ont of 4in. x 23in. and plant- 
TUS OD i ssenscounsvneduniescnwereaneatieesseorek ener 
he qlee and returned moulded ends 
Ox Osta sicrap achecnstenne sites reneece soanpuseieenives 
4, moulding out of 5in. x 23in, and plant- 
TN" OD vee saxaseVocsesespennaaaisacnseuse terete 
phe 2 mitred and returned, moulded ends 
ODO) csescioesnasnentseccdsanesorscdstdacusencnuviere 
9 5, moulding out of 6 x 4, as last... esse 
No. 1 ends of do. scribed ........:000cccesesee 
1 do. do splayed .. 
One nitro rrcscrcesscsstrscos tres 
14 ,, Moulding out of 9in. x Gin, do. wos... 
2s GO, seTARIDE ean eee ee 
No.1 apex mitre 
3 splayed ends 
1 end scribed to brick moulding .,.... 
705 4, 3in. architrave moulding and mitres 
em do. slightly circular to segmental head 
No. 42 extra to splayed plinth blocks to 
SKINUING UN ssvsscdevsetine sete eee 
914. ,, 4in. architrave moulding and mitres....., 
23. 5, do. circular, as last 


OPORTO eee el eeeetensteesereeesereesenssetees 


teeeeeeee 


CLEAN DEAL, 


16 Supl. lin. w.c, seat and riser (seat hung) and 
strong fir bearers 


9 ” 
4 Run 
By ng Ay aS nosing on flap and 
AL AING eeceecnncorsevcevevesecctatee maitre ce 
26 4;, gin. square skirting, 43in. high, plugged 
LOL WHLIS C, scosestacnteccatnaersoeaeeen ie renee 
No. 5 tongued angles to dow ........5 eecsuee 
6 fair ends with rounded corners....., 
2 notchings..............4 eden sees cigaucritine 
No, 1 hole cut and dished in seat............ 
OAK, 
42 ;, 6in. x 3in. wrought, framed, sunk, wea- 
cee, throated, beaded, and grooved 
BU csevesscsass sieaseaevaenas Socselesanteat square 
he ag 4in. x 4in. wrought, framed, stop, sunk, 


rebated and beaded do. ..., Bn 
HONDURAS MAHOGANY AND FRENCH POLISHING. 
23 Supl. lin, w.c, seat and riser (seat hung), and 


strong fir framed and dovetailed 

DGALOTE: Srensuacocssevestpneetom ere ns varices 

13s. 1jin. mitre clamped flap and framed and 
beaded frame, .; iuscc..ceeecasteetna alesse . 

6 Run Labour rounded edge on lin. ............... 
Tf thumb moulding tongued 00 veseeccccseseee 
INO.12 fair endsito dosmes.ceee A, 

2D Typ Zin. beaded skirting, 43in, high, plugged 


Pee error ecerereeerreseseeese ves reecereseves 


6 fair ends, with rounded corners ,, 
No, 2 holes cut and dished in seat ......... 
3 and beaded for handles... 

4 scribing lin. to deal moulded 
skirting 


BP OP eee Oreos neseeteseseeees reese sererees 


Attend plumber to— 
No. 3 w.c.’s 
2 sinks 


FOU een eeeeeerre sere teeeeteeere fe eeeeenee 


Feber eere ee renee Ce er rer 


IRONMONGERY OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 
SCREWS AND FIXING TO DEAL, 


20 pairs 24in. wrought-iron butts 


OO Dee ewerereeeionscsees 


SY Hye OEM do, do. 
33 ,, 4in. do. Go.iee 
2 ,, 5in, do. GO. ect teseeer Seeeciees 
2 ,, lbdin. cross garnets............. ehovechnastisiahecosess 
2 4in. iron neck-bolts ........0s.cc0ses Lasutiomencunaes Riccio 
2 4in. brass do. shes eadle ts nettiee see Seaatieamesote ee 
3 9in. iron barrel do 


seene 
SOOO e ee eee ee serene eeeeestenee wesorenene 


1 strong drawback lock and brass furniture 
1 lock p.e. 5s, 


esae 


eoveee 
OO emer eee eenerees 


Hen eeereeeenree 
* 


set (averaged) 
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1 letter-box with plate on door, complete, p.c. 30s.£ s. d* 
9 japanned iron lever casement fastening ........ 
ES] do. StAYS.ccascncicdevesntesasvcetceccevisesere Sravanee 
5 brass lever casement fasteming,..........cseccesseeees 
5 do. BUAYS iccctecesovdeses Wecsnetines ance 
2 brass screw cupboard knobs and roses .., 
30 do. spring sash fastenings, p.c. 1s. 6d. 
DVEFASEMIS -.35 hale eves oseteese es phadsnaddeseecees 
14 do. G0.;'P:C.25.,60. OBC vsavscoccssossusce 
80 do. sash lifts .......... Rar paeshoasees ataeabee nasaRmepisis ; 
77 do. pull-down handles .e..ececesesseeee eschesecenes ° 
1 Adams’s patent fanlight opener, p.c, 25s. ....... rs 
1 brass knob turn-buckle ..... Seceudeaenoed Restos nic SY) 
1 iron do. ae 


SUNDRIES. 

1lft. Supl. perforated zine, fixed with screws to 
FYAING resins Soa caselasan ce oawons SN erslenip daaeaer 

“A do. fixed with beads...........-.0c008 

155ft. Run galvanised wrought-iron water bar 
bedded with white lead in oak sill, 

Including QrooVes ......cccsesseceeessese 

No. 16 iron dowels and mortises in fir 

BUC WOLK'StOHE,<.stendecarcceeasses Syeeases 


Carried to summary ... 


— OO Oe 


BY-LAWS OF THE BOURNEMOUTH 
COMMISSIONERS, 


W®. have received a copy of the by-laws 
relating to new streets and buildings 
made by the Improvement Commissioners, as 
the urban sanitary authority, for the district of 
Bournemouth, under the Bournemouth Im- 
provement Act, 1856. The provisions agree 
with those of the Model By-laws as to exempted 
buildings and the width and construction of 
new streets. The diagrams explaining the 
exempted private buildings, not more than 
30ft. in height nor more than 125,000c.ft. in 
extent, and also those exceeding that height 
and capacity, are useful. In the former case 
30ft. clear is necessary on the two sides and 
rear, and 8ft, to the nearest street; in the 
latter the distances on the sides and rear from 
the boundary of adjoining land or premises is 
60ft., and 30ft, is the distance prescribed from 
the nearest street. The other illustrations 
accompanying the text have been copied from 
Knight’s “ Annotated Model By-laws,” Thus 
the sections of walls give the thicknesses fixed 
by the by-laws. With these rules and explana- 
tory sections any builder can instruct himself 
as to the requirements. Recesses in walls, 
chimneys, and other structural matters are 
illustrated. The most useful part of the pam- 
phlet is that relating to the drainage of build- 
ings. Plans of subsoil drains, sections of 
disconnecting traps with air inlets, main drain 
disconnection, and other details are given. We 
congratulate the urban local authority and 
their surveyor, Mr. G. R. Andrews, on the 
prospect of placing all building operations 
under the by-laws. The future of Bourne- 
mouth as a resort for invalids will be very 
fully bound up with the sanitary regulations 
in force within the district, and the authorities 
could not have accomplished a wiser measure 
of legislation. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Movable Wooden Churches, by W. JEFFREY 
Hopkins, F.R.1.B.A. (Worcester : E. G. Hum- 
phreys.) Mr. Hopkins, of Worcester, has just 
published a second edition of his pamphlet, 
setting forth the advantages to be derived by 
the adoption of movable wooden churches for 
temporary purposes over the ordinary iron 
ones. He states that both for cheapness and 
comfort wooden structures are preferable, and 
as to the former condition, he states that a 
building seating 200 adults, and containing 1,440 
superficial feet, would cost, complete in wood, 
with double-boarded walls, filled with saw- 
dust, block-flooring, and wooden asphalted and 
slated roof, and chairs, £324, or 4s, 6d. per foot 
super., whereas the commonest iron structure 
would cost 6s. 113d. per foot super., exclusive 
of brick or masonry foundations. Wooden 
buildings would also, Mr. Hopkins says, com- 
pare favourably in appearance, and possess 
greater facility of erection and removal. 
Walks in the Ardennes, by PERCY LINDLEY. 
A new edition of this well-written guide to the 
picturesque scenery and towns on the banks of 
the Meuse and Moselle has been published for 
the autumn holidays, under the auspices of the 
Great Eastern Railway. It is illustrated by 
numerous sketches, and will afford many useful 
hints to the intending tourist, who will find 
Luxembourg and South-Western Belgium pro- 
vide fields for inexpensive and interesting 


Aua. 24, 1888. 


trips——The Glasgow Architectural Asso- 
ciation Sketch-Book, Vol. II. for 1888, has just 
been published, and comprises several excellent 
sketches and drawings. Mr. W. Fergusson’s 
sketches of old houses and Newark Castle, and 
those by Mr. G. Washington Browne of Bab- 
lake Hospital, Coventry, and Manor House at 
Ockwells, are very feelingly drawn in pencil, 
St. Mary Magdalene College gateway and old 
houses, Chartres, by Mr. H. D. Walton, are also 
of interest. Half-timber work appears to have 
had a charm for our younger architects north 
of the Tweed. Some picturesque houses at 
Tunbridge and Chiddingstone, Kent, are con- 
tributed by Mr. G. W. Browne. Mr. Andrew 
W. Prentice sketches pulpit in the refectory 
Chester Cathedral, and Nantwich Church—both 
interesting subjects. We must also mention 
the sketches and drawings of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, including its north-west transept, galilee 
porch, and south-west pinnacle, the measured 
drawings of cloisters, and the organ screen and 
door to choir by Alex. M‘Gibbon. Henry D, 
Walton’s gateway of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, John Beggs’s of Howden Church, and 
Rievaulx Abbey, are vigorous and clever. Draw- 
ings and sketches of Dunblane Cathedral and 
Dryburgh Abbey, Fortrose Cathedral, by John 
James Joass ; Furness Abbey, by William James 
Anderson ; Kelso Abbey, by Alexander M‘Gibbon, 
are among the plates of the present interesting 


volume, 
ep 


BAKERS’ OVENS AT DOVER. 


HE brick crowns of the ovens are turned 
upon a sand core beaten hard and formed 
as required. This is removed when the crowns 
are thoroughly set. In the case of the ovens 
illustrated the crowns were formed of hard 
paving bricks from Cheriton, placed on end, 
breaking joint, and grouted with lime and 
coarse gravel. The levelling up over crowns 
may be brickwork or lime concrete, The sides 
of the ovens are also formed of Cheriton bricks 
on end edgewise—.¢., 44in. thick. The paving 
tiles forming oven floors are laid in sand to 
allow for expansion ; if laid in the usual way, 
they would “buckle” when the ovens were 
heated. Care should be taken that no pebbles 
or other hard substances find their way into 
the joints of the floor tiles, lin, iron tie rods 
should be fixed immediately above the crowns 
with long arms to hold in the sides of the 
ovens, two or three from left to right, and two 
in each oven from front to back. Stout hoop 
iron should also be used without stint in the 
walls, The oven door, boiler, furnace, fire 
bars, ashpit door, damper, and fire lumps for 
sides and top of furnace are trade articles, but a 
larger boiler than that usually supplied with 
these sets is desirable—say, one to hold 20 
gallons for each oven, The use of cement in 
any part affected by the heat is considered 
objectionable, As regards the asbestos for the 
sides and top, Bell’s first quality is, it is almost 
superfluous to say, greatly superior to the 
second quality, and architects should not only 
specify the former, but “see that they get it,” 
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The Tunstall local board of health rescinded, 
last week, a resolution passed in September, 1889, 
appointing the present surveyor (Mr. A. R. Wood) 
to that office, at a salary of £100 a year, and a per- 
centage on extra work; and agreed to pay hima 
salary of £150 a year, such salary to include re- 
muneration for all the duties of surveyor as defined 
by the Public Health Act 1875, but to be exclusive 
of any architectural work, which the Board will 
deal with as it arises. It appeared that during the 
time the surveyor had been in office under the 
Board his salary and commission had averaged 
£158 per annum, go that by passing these reé- 
solutions the Board would be saving £8 a year. 


Chenonceaux, the mansion in the Touraine built 
by Francis I. for the Duchesse d’Etampes, and 
afterwards occupied by Catherine de Medicis, 
Queen of Henri II., and chief instigator of the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, is announced for sale 
at Tours on the 15th of September. The chateau, 
which is probably the most picturesque of its class 
in France, was illustrated from a sketch by Mr. 
Ernest George in the BUILDING News for 
December 25, 1874, and from Mr, Edwin Seward’s 
drawing in our issue for August 13, 1880. 


The work of restoring the Church of St. Peter, 
at Little Driffield, from plans by Mr. Temple L. 
Moore, of London, is about to be commenced by 
Messrs. G. Shepherdson and Son, of Driffield. The 
cost will reach about £1,000. 


Ava. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION 
SKETCHES. 


For description, see p. 231. 


R.C, CHURCH OF ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
BRIGHTON, 


THE view of the interior of St. John’s Church, 
reproduced from the drawing in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of this year, shows the 
entrance end of the building as designed to be 
changed in appearance by the removal of the 
old flat, plastered ceiling, the decoration of the 
timbers of the existing sound and strong queen- 
post roof, and the construction of an ante- 
chapel under the gallery for the use of those 
who may wish to make visits of devotion at 
times when the rest of the church may be 
closed. As shown in the view, confessionals 
are to be erected and the gallery rearranged 
with the central portion as a chapel of the 
Holy Rood, having space on one side for the 
organ, and on the other a tribune for the 
nuns of the adjoining convent. The church 
was erected somewhat more than fifty years ago 
with the small effort at architectural effect 
characteristic of the period ; but to the credit 
of the builder, who was also the architect, it is 
a solid construction, The sculptured altar- 
piece in white marble is a fine work by Carew, 
as is also the memorial to Mr, Fitzherbert. 
There are other sculptured memorials and 
works of interest, all of which will be care- 
fully preserved. A view of the proposed work 
to the exterior of the church, with a plan, was 
given in the BuILpING Nuws of June 24th, 
1887. The architect for the whole of the work 
is Mr. S. J. Nicholl, of 1, Caversham-road, 
London, N.W. 


PROPOSED CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, HULL, 


THE erection of this building was intended to 
be in celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, and 
will supply a long-felt want in Hull, as the 
accommodation in the existing hospital in 
Storey-street is totally inadequate to the 
growing necessities of the town. It has been 
designed to accommodate sixty inmates, fifty 
being provided for in wards on the first and 
second floors, and on the latter floor is also 
planned a small ward for four cots in close 
proximity to the operating-room, In addition 
to these, a ward for six cots is obtained on the 
second floor, totally cut off from the rest of the 
building, being reached by an independent 
closed staircase, which is entered from a 
covered way outside the building, and is in- 
tended for the isolation of children who may 
develope infectious disorders during their stay 
in the hospital. The accompanying plans will 
explain the provision made for the several 
departments, and in them it has been sought 
to combine the advantages of the pavilion 
system with due regard to economical con- 
struction. The limited area of the site has 
somewhat hampered the design, its very central 
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situation having recommended it to the com- 
mittee charged with the erection of the 
building, The hospital being intended for 
children has been a guiding principle in the 
preparation of the design, the capacity of the 
wards, &c., being regulated with due regard to 
that important consideration. The nurses’ 
rooms are placed in mezzanine floors opening 
from the first floor staircase landing, but 
entirely cut off from the building. The 
domestic servants are placed in the rear of the 
wards, their rooms being reached by a separate 
staircase. Attached to the hospital, but fronting 
another street, is the out-patients’ department, 
in which a most important part of the hos- 
pital’s. operations are carried on, and the 
absence of which has greatly crippled the 
work done in the present building, It is 
intended that the building shall be erected in 
red pressed Lincolnshire bricks, stone being 
used when necessary, and that as to sanitary 
arrangements, ventilation, &c., it will be 
supplied with the most approved appliances 
which the construction of hospitals has hitherto 
developed. The design was selected in public 
competition, and is by Mr. Samuel Musgrave, 
F,.R,I.B,A., 18, Trinity House-lane, Hull. 


“‘ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB,—A 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 


THIs sheet is the last drawing to be published 
in our series of BurtpInG Nrws Designing 
Club illustrations for 1887-8. It illustrates 
“Boreas’s”” design for a Gardener’s Cottage, 
which was placed second in the late competi- 
tion. The first design, together with a notice 
of the whole number of plans sent in for this 
subject, will be found printed in our issue for 
July 20th last. 

- 9 i 


COMPETITIONS. 


“OWEN JONES” PRIZES.—This competition 
was instituted in 1878 by the Council of the 
Society of Arts, as trustees of the sum of £400 
presented to them by the Owen Jones Memorial 
Committee upon trust to expend the interest 
thereon in prizes to “Students of the School of 
Art, who, in annual competition, produce the 
best design for household furniture, carpets, 
wall-papers and hangings, damask, chintzes, 
&e., regulated by the principles laid down by 
Owen Jones.” ‘The prizes are awarded on the 
results of the annual competition of the Science 
and Art Department. Six prizes were offered 
for competition in the present year, each prize 
consisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s 
‘Principles of Design” and a bronze medal. 
The successful candidates are :—James J. F, 
King, Glasgow, design for Persian carpet ; 
Herbert Cole, Manchester, design for carpets ; 
Andrew Richmond, Glasgow, design for printed 
hangings ; Emily Batters, Hertford, design for 
tiles ; Samuel H. Moss, Macclesfield, design for 
tiles; and George Pettitt, Manchester, design 
for printed hangings, 

OE ——_—_—. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCH HOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT GLASGOW. 
—The programme of the Congress of the 
British Archeological Association, which 
opened on Monday at Glasgow, includes visits 
to Stirling Castle and Bannockburn, the Royal 
Palace at Linlithgow and the Roman wall near 
Falkirk, Dumferline Palace and Abbey and the 
tomb of Robert Bruce, Lanark and the falls of 
the Clyde, the Castle of Doune and Dunbiane 
Cathedral, Paisley Abbey, Rothesay Castle and 
other old buildings and remains in the Isle of 
Bute, Bothwell and Craignethan Castles, the 
field of the Battle of Langside, &e. The mem- 
bers will also inspect the cathedral of Glasgow 
and the pre-historic hill fort near Langside, 
and possibly also Dumbarton Castle and Newark 
and the termination of the Antonine wall. The 
Congress will be entertained by Lord Bute, who 
has accepted the office of president, at his new 
palace, Mount Stuart, in the Isle of Bute, and 
at a conversazione to be given by the Lord 
Provost and magistrates of Glasgow. 

rr 
_ The Hiffel tower in the Paris Exhibition grounds 
is making good progress, a total altitude of 390ft. 
out of the projected 984ft., having been attained 
by the finished ironwork. ‘The cost is expected to 


come well within M. Wiffel’s original estimate of 
£160,000, 


Aud. 24, 1888, 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS, 


Q* Saturday afternoon the diplomas granted 

under the movement for the national re. 
gistration of plumbers for the district of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine Shires were 
distributed in one of the classrooms of Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Sheriff Brown digs. 
tributed the diplomas. Before doing so, how- 


ever, Mr. Brown expressed the lively satis. | 


faction he felt in the opportunity afforded him 


of showing his sympathy with a movement, | 


that he believed to be sound to the very core, 


f 


! 


t 


Sp RR LE ie ON TE 


He understood that the national system which — 


was sought to be promoted for Scotland had | 
been affiliated on the Worshipful Company of | 


Plumbers in London, and that already there 
had been formed six district councils in Scot. 
land, that for this part of the country in- 
cluding Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire, and 
Banfishire. He was informed by the seeretary 
that 3,000 persons had already been enrolled in 
the Association, and that 79 of them belonged 
to this district, 


consecrated to the public service, for which 


This was not merely a trade — 
interest, but a movement in the highest sense 


FE ey ey 


their interest and sympathy were invited. Dr, | 
Matthew Hay, in the course of an address, 


dealt with the origin of the movement. He 


expressed the hope that the Scottish Society, | 


which had not, so far as he knew, met with 


such general support throughout Scotland ag — 


to justify a separate existence, would allow its 


system of registration to become merged into | 
that of the Plumbers’ Company, which had now 


root in every town in the kingdom, 
2 eee 


CHIPS. 


Mr. J. C. Pardoe, assistant surveyor to the | 
Merthyr Tydfil local board, has been elected sur- 


veyor and inspector to the local board of Barry and 
Cadoxton. 

A Jubilee clock has been erected in the tower of 
Crowland Abbey, and was unveiled on the 9th inst, 
The dial is 10ft. in diameter, and the clock is pro-. 
vided with chiming apparatus. Mr, James Dawe, 
of Wisbech, is the maker. 


The Archeological Section of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute visited Chester on Thurg- 
day, Friday, and Saturday last. The cathedral was 
visited under the conduct of Archdeacon Barber; 
Mr, Shrubsole, of Chester, acted as guide on the 
Walls and in the Museum, and Mr. Ewen took the 


visitors about, behind and beneath the Rows. On | 
the closing day a visit was paid to Hawarden — 


Castle. 


The Glasgow District Board of Lunacy resolved 
on Friday, anent the claims by Messrs. Bruce and 
Hay, architects, and Mr. John Dansken, measurer 
for work done in connection with the abandone 
asylum project at Hartwood, to settle them for 
£2,375 and £1,199 15s. respectively, as against 
£3,000 and £2,000 originally charged, 


Works of drainage have just been carried out in 
the village of Shoreham, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Mr. Hennell was the engineer, and Mr, Lansbury, 
of Bromley, Kent, the contractor. 


New waterworks are being constructed for the 
Northwich Local Board at Cotebrook, and were 
formally inspected by the members of the board 
last week. Mr. Bancroft is the engineer ; Messrs. 
Hughes and Son, of Dudley, are the general con- 
tractors; and the cottage, committee-room, and 
other buildings at Cotebrook are being erected by 
Mr, Fleet, of Tarporley. 


Col. Walter Mardon Ducat, R.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Gateshead, on the 8th inst., respecting 
the proposal of the Corporation to borrow £1,506 
for improvements at Saltwell Park and Windmill 
Hills. 


Saint Michael’s Church, Stockland, Chard, was 
formally reopened for Divine worship on Tuesday 
week, after undergoing thorough restoration. New 
seats and floors have been placed throughout, 
pitch-pine open benches replacing the box-like 
pews. The chancel floor is laid with specially 
designed encaustic tiles, manufactured by Godwin 
and Son, of Lugwardine, near Hereford. 


A stained-glass window, representing the 
Apocalyptic vision of the New Song, has been 
placed in All Saints’ Church, Blackburn, as & 
memorial. It was executed by Mr. Swaine 
Bourne, of Birmingham. 


The new schools, St. Clare’s Convent, Pantasaph, 
for which Mr, HE. Kirby, of Liverpool, is the 
architect, are warmed and ventilated by means of 
the patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. 
EK, H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 


AM glad to see the enthusiasm with which 

the representative Committee of the Wood- 
carvers of London are endeavouring to raise the 
standard of the present English school of wood- 
carving ; and I trust that the Council of the 
Institute will extend its sympathies to the 
craft, in response to the humble petition which 
was recently sent to Conduit-street. One feels 
greater interest in the new undertaking of the 
Wood-Carvers’ Committee, because it is just 
what we were advocating lately, as the only 
thing calculated to counteract scamping work- 
manship of the “cheap and nasty ” order, which 
has been so far fostered under Mr, Buggins’s 
gentle care. Cannot a few more craftsmen 
emulate the example of the wood-carvers? 
The stone-masons should go hand in hand 
with the wood-carvers; and as masonry is 
the soul of architecture, great things might 
reasonably be expected to result from such 
an action. The trades, however, that should 
really co-operate more and sympathise more 
with the wood-carvers are the joiners and 
furniture-makers, Something is badly required 
to checkmate “sweating” in these trades ; and, 
besides this, more sympathy between them and 
the wood-carvers would lead to the production 
of more really artistic joinery and furniture. 
The marked improvement in the design of 
furniture, in late years, does not, I fear, go 
hand in hand with any advance in solidity of 
construction, Let the trades concerned, then, 
invite the wood-carvers, and look about for 
some means of improving their position and 
doing away with sweating and sweaters. 


It is curious to reflect that the most credit- 
able workmanship in the building trades is 
performed in restoration jobs, I suppose that 
all concerned are ashamed to work badly when 
they find the old work so thoroughly done, 
Or perhaps it is that there is no speculation 
about it, and that nothing is undertaken that 
cannot be paid for ata fair price. Money for 
restoration work seems too“ easy.” The energetic 
measures taken to procure funds for the re- 
storation of Peterborough have resulted in new 
subscriptions to the amount of about £4,365— 
not a very great sum for such a building it is 
true, and not likely to last long in an English 
restoration, In a French church a matter of 
from £4,000 to £5,000 would keep them busy 
for years, but then the method of procedure 
differs so in the two countries. Here we make 
a clean sweep (very much so at times) in a few 
months of the whole affair, whilst in a French 
cathedral or church they appear to go on the 
principle of keeping two or three men perman- 
ently pottering about the building, Theoreti- 
cally, the foreign method would be the better 
of the two, as being more consistent with the 
“stitch in time saves nine” policy which 
should equally apply to the repairs of churches 
as to the mending of coats, 


Touching restorations, I observe that your 
correspondent, Mr, Carpenter, has taken excep- 
. tion to my leading notes of the 10thinst, It 
puzzled me for a long time to reconcile my 
criticism with the thing criticised, and with 
your correspondent’s letter. I now finding, on 
looking through the Institute Journal of the 
31st July, that Mr, Carpenter has been pleased 
to imagine that I was criticising his article on 
“The Restoration of Ancient Buildings,” 
whereas, on referring more carefully to my 
notes, he will find that I alluded to the “ nume- 
rical paragraphs ” on “ General Advice to Pro- 
moters of the Restoration of Ancient Build- 
ings,’ contained in the same number, At the 
time of writing I was positively unaware that 
your correspondent had contributed anything 
to the Journal in question, The mystery being 
thus explained, it is unnecessary for me to say 
more about the subject, other than to beg tostate 
that I still hold fast by my opinions expressed 
on the 10th of this month. I trust, however, 
that Mr, Carpenter will, in future, be more 
cautious, and ascertain that criticism really 
alludes to his work before taking exception to 
the opinions expressed. 


Liverpool-street Station is to beenlarged at 
acost of a million sterling. Great preparations 
are being made forthe new work, Property on 
the west side of Bishopgate-street is now being 
demolished. In connection with the improve- 


‘ 


ments at the terminus, two additional lines of 
rails will be put down as far as Bethnal-green 
Junction, which, so far as I can understand, 
will be a curious piece of engineering. It is 
stated that the new lines will run under- 
ground. The Great Eastern Railway is a go- 
ahead line, and slowly and surely improving, 
both as regards its system and railway-station 
architecture, which at one time was anything 
but grand in some places, 


Ship canals are becoming a mania, Even 
before the success of the Manchester under- 
taking is assured there are rumours of the 
probable construction of a canal between the 
Bristol and English channels, and one also be- 
tween Sheffield and the sea. The proposed 
route of the former is from the North Somerset 
coast to Seaton, on the South Devon coast, vid 
Taunton. Rough estimations put the probable 
outlay at £70,000 per mile. Costly undertakings 
are these inland waterways for ocean-going 
vessels, The distance from the Bristol Channel 
to Seaton is about forty-five miles, and anyone 
able to tackle the intricate mathematical 
problem involved may arrive at the total cost, 
and ask, with the young competing architect, 
whether the game is likely to be worth the 
candle, as, in addition to this, will be the cost 
of constructing harbours of refuge; the 
whole being for the benefit of Bristol, 
by enabling mariners from the Hast-Coast 
ports and the North of Europe to avoid 
the necessity of doubling lLand’s End, 
The Sheffield Chamber of Commerce has under 
consideration the proposition to construct a 
ship-canal to their town, which canal, itis pro- 
posed, shall conduct to the boisterous North 
Sea at or near the Port of Goole. 


The Local Board of Health for the district of 
Newton Heath know how to kill two—if not 
several—birds with one stone. A free library 
is one thing, baths are another thing, and an 
assembly-room is something else. Yet in the 
recently-announced competition all these and 
other features are to be included in one build- 
ing. As the inhabitants of Newton Heath 
want so much for their money, they might at 
least have let us off the half-a-crown entrance 
fee which I see must be paid for instructions 
and particulars. 


Of the various more or less sensational topics 
broached to fill the columns of the dailies in 
the silly season, the most interesting, from our 
point of view, is the question of the daily 
opening of churches, This discussion, carried 
onin the Times and Standard, ard, for all I 
know, in other papers, was started by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Carnaryon, 
Every architect will throw in his voice in the 
direction of opening churches. Putting aside 
theological questions as out of place here, how 
many an old interesting building have we all 
missed seeing, because of the selfish closing of 
doors that ootains in the Established Church 
of England! ‘To make matters worse, it is not 
always that the worthy sexton lives hard by the 
old village church, anda search for his abode 
often consumes much precious time, Hvyen 
when found, it is only in exceptional cases that 
one is allowed to take the keys and inspect 
the building quietly, but we must await the 
leisurely old gentleman, and, perchance, listen 
to his long yarn about hideous monuments, 
when we would peacefully study the old archi- 
tecture. Ihave long ago learned to give up 
the attempt to see the interiors of many Eng- 
lish village churches in the ordinary week-day, 
though on a Saturday one may have better 
luck. Fortunately for the half-holiday tramps 
of the student, Sunday-eve is the best time for 
a ramble amongst country churches, as then, 
more often than not, cleaning and tidying 
operations are conducted in preparation for the 
services on the morrow. 


There is a selfishness about thisclosing of the 
doors of Anglican churches that is very repug- 
nant to those who have been accustomed to the 
open and inviting portals of Continental 
cathedrals and churches. Instead of arriving 
at the building and shaking a rusty door- 


handle and rattling the bolts in their 
sockets, as we are so used to do in 
this country, we find wide, liberal doors 


thrown open, enabling us to obtain one of those 


enchanting glimpses of the interior, which | 


forms our first introduction to so many new 
buildings on the Continent—scenes which not 
a few holiday-making architects and students 
are at the present time enjoying—glimpses of 
misty arcades receding towards the far end of 
the apse, where the sombre air is relieved by 
the scintillations of stained-glass windows. 
Many will call to mind pictures of enchanting 
beauty formed by this peep into a cool Conti- 
nental interior, framed by the sun-lit, richly 
sculptured, and much moulded orders of the 
great west portal—pictures we seldom or never 
see in this country, because our church doors 
are shut against the multitude, and because, as 
Mr. Ruskin has said, the typical English west 
portal is as insignificant as the entrance to a 
beehive, 


I have inspected the large picture of “The 
Ascension” which Mr, W. Cave Thomas has 
been engaged upon for some time past, intended 
to be placed over the altar at Christ Church, 
Marylebone. The artist has ably embodied the 
scene as described in St. Luke’s narrative. 
There is a lower group composed of seated 
figures of St. Peter and St. John, and the other 
nine of the disciples round a mound of rock, 
the distant blue hills bounding the horizon, 
SS. Peter and John occupy prominent positions 
in the foreground: they are represented in an 
attitude of wonder and prayerfulness, and the 
colouring of the draperies are strong and 
luminous. In the background the other 
disciples are shown with hands clasped, some 
of them as if aroused from sleep, The 
Saviour is, of course, the central figure in 
the upper group. He is in the act of benedic- 
tion, his hands lifted up and his face raised 
heavenward. On each side of Our Saviour is 
a group of adoring angels, an effulgent and 
radiant light enveloping His person. Of course, 
we have the conventional cloud which sepa- 
rates the disciples and the darker hills of the 
earthly scene. The figures are luminously 
painted, Mr. Cave Thomas adopting the plan of 
making his lights strong, the shadows being, 
as it were, suffused and toned by them, and 
this treatment is necessary for the position the 
picture is to occupy. The composition of the 
figures is well balanced and the whole picture 
dignified, displaying a refined and idealised 
conception of the subject. GOTH. 


a 


CHIPS. 


Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, President of the 
Society of Architects, has been appointed architect 
of the new Marling Grammar School at Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, The governors have secured a 
fine site, eight acres in extent, near the town. 


The death is announced, at the age of 69 years, 
of Mr. William H. Baily, acting paleontologist of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland. In 1814 he was 
attached by the late Sir Henry de la Beche to the 
Geological Survey of England, first as a draughts- 
man, and afterwards as assistant naturalist. In 
1857 Mr. Baily was transferred to the Irish branch 
of the Geological Survey as paleontologist, and this 
post he held until his death. He was also demon- 
strator in paleontology to the Royal College of 
Science, Dablin. 

Preparations are being made to demolish a con- 
siderable amount of building property on the west 
side of Bishopsgate-street, to form the site of the 
enlargement of the Great Hastern Railway Com- 
pany’s Station at Liverpool-street, the cost of 
which is estimated at a million sterling. Mean- 
while the company are about to widen their line 
between Liverpool-street and Bethnal-green Junc- 
tion, to the extent of two additional lines of rails, 
this undertaking involving the construction of an 
underground line from Wheeler-street to Brick- 
lane, northwards of the existing line. 


The following gentlemen have been selected from 
150 candidates for the office of Borough Surveyor 
of Sheffield, for which the salary offered is £800 a 
year :—Mr. Joshua Cartwright, borough engineer 
of Bury; Mr. Thomas Longdin, borough surveyor 
of Warrington; Mr. R. 8. Dugdale, borough sur- 
veyor of Huddersfield; Mr. J.T. Hayrs, borough 
engineer of West Bromwich; Mr. J. W. Brown, 
borough surveyor of West Hartlepool; and Mr. 
Charles F. Wike, assistant borough surveyor of 
Leicester. The highway committee will have an 
interview with the six surveyors named on Tues- 
day next. 


The Wolverhampton board of guardians have 
finally adopted plans by Mr. C, H. Stanger for the 
proposed eight cottage homes. The commission 
offered and accepted by Mr. Stanger is 5 per cent. 
on the first building, and 2} per cent. on the re- 
maining seven homes. 
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BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES. 


A eee joint report by Dr. Barry and Mr. P. 

Gordon Smith on back-to-back houses, 
just issued by the Local Government Board, 
will be read with interest by all who have 
the sanitary welfare of our large manufacturing 
town population at heart. The report gives, in 
a concise and classified form, the information 
obtained as regards these dwellings in several 
towns, the number and proportion of “ back- 
to-back” houses built recently in Halifax, 
Morley, Todmorden, Stainland, Keighley, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other towns in Yorkshire. It is 
nota very gratifying fact to be told that in 
many of these towns a very large percentage 
of the houses built during recent years are on 
this principle — certainly anything but reas- 
suring of the progress made in sanitary build- 
ing. Dy, Barry and Mr, P. Gordon Smith have 
sought for particulars under five different 
heads, as follows: (A) Extent to which back- 
to-back dwellings have heen built during 
recent years; (B) Space about dwellings 
required by local regulations, and the 
amount actually provided in _ practice, 
together with the arrangements made for 
securing circulation of air about dwellings ; 
(2) relative density of houses on area; (C) 
structural arrangements of buildings as to 
stability, prevention of fire, means of ventila- 
tion, disposal of excrement and refuse, and 
accommodation afforded in different classes of 
houses; (D) relative cost of hovises, &c.; (E) 
influence of different classes of houses upon the 
health of inmates. 


First, as to the proportion of back-to-back 
houses, the table given is convincing. To take 
Halifax, out of a total of 2,094 houses built 
from 1876—86 (11 years) no less than 1,287, or 
61 per cent., were found to be on this plan, 
and with the exception of one year, the pro- 
portion of “ back-to-back’’ houses was greater 
than that of through” houses, In some years 
the percentages were very high, in 1879 as 
high as 83 per cent. of the total number built. 
In Morley the proportion is 82 per cent,, and 
is steadily increasing ; at Bradford, out of a 
total of 7,036 new houses certified as fit for 
habitation, 64 per cent. were built on the back- 
to-back plan, or during the 11 years (1876—86) 
new dwellings have been erected for over 
20,000 persons unfurnished with means for 
thorough ventilation, At Leeds, in two 
years 1885—1887, out of 2,311 houses 
for all cases certified as fit for habitation, no 
less than 1,502, or 65 per cent., were on this plan. 
During the 12 years ended August 1887, 16,070 
new houses of all classes have been certified as 
fit for habitation, and of these it is estimated 
that at least two-thirds, or 10,780 houses, have 
been built back to back, a number which, 
taking 4'7 persons to each house, would 
accommodate over 50,000 persons. Though at 
Dewsbury the by-laws allow the open space to 
be provided at the side of houses, permitting 
the erection of blocks of four back-to-back 
houses, no such houses have been built of late, 
and the council refused to pass plans which did 
not provide space in the rear. At Saville Town, 
Keighley, and other places back-to-back houses 
are limited, 

As regards space about dwellings, the report 
deals with the local regulations in each district, 
and the manner they are carried out. The re- 
gulations as to open space at Halifax are that 
the width of a first-class street shall be 54ft. 
inclusive of footpaths; a second-class street 
shall be 40ft. ; a third-class street 30ft., all to 
be carriage roads. Every new street not a 
carriage road is to be 20ft. wide at least, 
and there shall be one entrance at least 
the full width thereof, Another section 
of the Local Act regulates the height of build- 
ings erected in existing streets, the height 
being limited to two stories, exclusive of cellars, 
in any street made or laid out after the passing 
of the Act of less width than 10 yards, and to 
three stories in any such street of less width 
than 12 yards. The report states that in 
actual practice the minimum width is allowed 
in streets inhabited by artisans, For securing 
light and air the following sections are in 
force :—(1) “It shall not be lawful for any 
person, without the previous consent of the 
corporation, to erect dwelling-houses in blocks 
so that any block shall contain more than eight 
dwelling-houses when built back to back, and 
four dwelling-houses not being through houses 


' houses, 


when built in a single row.” The second by- 
law states that an open space shall be left at 
the end of each block, and to remain free from 
any erection thereon above the ground except 
privies. The distance across such open space 
between every such block and the opposite 
property at the end or side shall not be less 
than 15ft. at all points, or every house shall 
have at the front or back an open space to the 
extent of 150 square feet. From these regula- 
tions, Dr, Barry and Mr, Gordon Smith observe : 
“Tt would appear that in a street where back- 
to-back houses were erected in blocks of eight 
on both sides of the street, and where the 
distance between the adjacent blocks was less 
than 15ft., it was intended that there should be 
a clear space of 60ft. between the opposite 
houses. (This regulation has never been put 
into force, the provision of 150sq.ft. of space 
in front, irrespective of the width across the 
space being accepted.) When, however, the 
houses are erected in rows consisting of more 
than eight houses, it would appear that the 
provision of only 150sq.ft. of open space to the 
front of each house is considered sufficient.” 
The authors justly observe that the sanitary 
authority of Halifax have used very freely 
their discretionary powers. In one block, sur- 
rounded on three sides by streets 30ft. wide, 
there are 16 back-to-back houses, detailed plans 
of which we give in our plate, each house 17ft. 
deep, exclusive of garden and privies, and 
20ft. 74in. wide; in another portions of two 
blocks of 28 and 30 ; in a third a portion of one 
block of 40 back-to-back dwellings; and ina 
fourth, a portion of a block of 20 “single” 


houses without any openings for circu- 
lation of air. The amount of air space 
per house, exclusive of streets, are 172, 


462, 4,712, and 168:q.ft, respectively. These 
irregularities are instructive, and shows how 
unequally the provisions of the section are 
carried out, Our plans Z! exhibit the back-to- 
back type of house prepared in accordance with 
the minimum requirements of the by-laws and 
regulations of the Halifax Urban Authority ; 
and Z?, “through” houses of approximately 
the same size. As regulations limiting to eight 
back-to-back or four single houses are no longer 
in force in the town, the danger of stagnation of 
air in localities with long rows of such houses 
without cross streets is likely to occur. 

At Morley the code of by-laws gives a mini- 
mum width of street of 36ft., and for streets 
not intended for carriage traffic of 24ft., when 
they are not more than 100ft. in length. The 
erection of back-to-back houses is limited to 
blocks of eight, the distance across the space in 
front of houses to be 36ft, at the least; the 
width of street may be included in this space, 
and a space of 12ft. is to be provided between 
the blocks, or of 6ft. between the blocks and 
other buildings of 6ft.in width at the least, 
The “ through” houses built at Morley have a 
common yard at the back in spite of the by- 
law, which provides that the open space is 
to belong exclusively to each house, Another 
block plan given exhibits. an estate of 
six blocks of back-to-back houses, with 
intervening spaces of 12ft., and 54ft, between 
opposite blocks. A third plan shows the extent 
of overcrowding of these houses when the space 
occupied by each house, including a due pro- 
portion of street, is only 78 square yards. At 
Todmorden the state of things is even worse, 
as there are no provisions with respect to width 
of new streets, nor as to open spaces about 
In one case shown on plan, a block of 
ten back-to-back houses faces a street only 
30ft. wide on one side, and the main sewer 
passes directly underneaththem. The through 
houses are worse; a passage of 13ft. is in the 
rear of two parallel rows, one end stopped by a 
block of privies and ashpits common to all the 
houses. Stainland is equally bad: the 
“through” houses shown are without back 
streets in some cases, and the open space in 
rear is much below the area required by the 
Model By-laws, some of the back-to-back 
dwellings being huddled together between 
streets only 15ft. wide. Itis pleasant to turn 
to Keighley. Here the regulations contained 
under the Waterworks and Improvement Act, 
1872, provide for streets of 36ft. and 24ft. 
minimum width for the two classes of 
traffic ; but the local authority, in exercising 
their discretionary powers, have increased rather 
than diminished the widths, and have made a 
recommendation to provide an open space of 


200ft. at the least in front of dwelling-houses 
which do not face any street. The report states 
that these regulations only permit of the erec- 
tion of four back-to-back houses in one block, 
and that the blocks must be separated by a 
space of at least 10ft. 

We illustrate a block of back-to-back houses 
built in accordance with these rules, The 
authors of the report say “there can be no 
question that, putting on one side the subject 
of density on area, this method provides in- 
comparably the best means for securing the 
thorough circulation of air about such houses,” 
One of the omissions in the by-laws is pointed 
out—namely, that the provision of windows on 
each floor overlooking the open space at the 
ends of blocks is not made obligatory, thus 
sacrificing the advantage of the four-house 
arrangement, The relative areas occupied by 
buildings, by streets, and by yards and fore- 
courts are given ina table of special value, to 
which we direct attention. In Halifax, where 
there are sixteen houses to the block, and the 
open spacesare in accordance with the minimum 
regulations, the density of houses varies from 
46°5 up to 61'4 per acre, giving a density of 
population varying from 214 to 282 persons per 
acre. In those dwellings where the amount of 
open space exceeds the local requirements, the 
number of houses per acre is only 36°6 and 37'5, 
or a population of 168 and 172 persons per acre. 

At Morley the density of houses per acre is 
42,57, and 62, giving a population respectively 
of 193, 262, and 285 peracre. Todmorden, where 
no regulations are in force, the density of the 
through houses is 552 and 69:1, and the popula- 
tion 253 and 317 persons per acre respectively 
the back-to-back houses in one case show a 
density of 75'7 houses and 348 persons per acre. 
Keighley shows a density in the back-to-back 
houses of 58°9, or a population of 271 per acre, 
It may be of interest to note that while the 
density of the central districts of London is 
107,729, some of these back-to-back houses show 
a rate of 182,400, and even 222,720 persons to a 
square mile ; but the greater height of London 
houses must be also borne in mind. In another 
table the report gives the areas of land provided 
for open spaces as regards through houses, In 
the case of streets more space has been provided 
than is required by the model clauses ; but as 
regards yard space, the amount provided is 
generally far below that required under the 
model clauses. An instructive diagram is 
given showing the number of back-to-back 
houses and through houses erected on an acre 
of land under the different regulations. In 
Halifax the blocks we illustrate give about 
56 houses to the acre; at Keighley, plan Z!, 
59 houses back to back; plan Z?, 48 houses to 
the acre, This diagram is worth study, and indi- 
cates that under the most desirable regulations 
a population of 184 to 207 to the acre is ob- 
tained, a crowding decidedly high, though the 
arrangement is according to the model code. 

We cannot afford space to enter into the 
other sections of the report, such as structural 
arrangements ; suffice to remark that in rela- 
tion of the two arrangements of back-to-back 
and through houses to health, the latter have 
an advantage, as in a “ through” house there 
are two party-walls and two external walls ; 
but in the back-to-back plan each centre house 
has three party-walls and only one external 
wall. The walls also in this latter class are 
sometimes only 43in. in thickness and not car- 
ried through the roof, the evils of which are 
apparent, As regards ventilation of these 
houses, local by-laws are not sufficient, and in 
many of the houses the upper rooms are lighted 
and ventilated by skylights alone. The report 
enters minutely into the several details of ven- 
tilation, disposal of refuse, amount of accom- 
modation, as they are found in the several 
towns. As regards accommodation, the table 
shows that the “ through ” houses have a rather 
larger area of living and scullery and bedroom. 
As to relative cost, the authors, who have 
gone very elaborately into the matter (see 
Table V.), conclude that the difference between 
a “through” and back-to-back house, each of 
the same accommodation, and built equally 
well, is only £5 in favour of the latter type of 
dwelling, or about a penny per week less rent. 
The figures as to cost have been compiled from 
those furnished by the local surveyors. Of 
course the price of land is material, and has 
influenced the erection of the back-to-back 
house. 
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(he report exhibits considerable labour and 
ssification, the results thrown into the 
iles are valuable, and ought to be studied by 
interested in the question of housing the 
uring population. The conclusion to be 
tived from the report is obvious. It is quite 
ie that the Local Government Board should 
shhold their permission to the erection of 
uses on the back-to-back principle, and 
jald not sanction any by-laws that would 
dw sO gross a violation of sanitary con- 
action. 


Guginecring Hotes. 


——+44+—. 


{HE RIBBLE NAVIGATION WorkKS.—Mr. B. 
ces, the engineer, has issued to members of 
} Preston Corporation his comments on the 
port and evidence of Mr. Abernethy, C.E., 
\1 the opinions of Mr, Giles, M.P., Mr. W. H. 
i1eeler, Mr, James Deas, and Mr. John Fowler, 
yineers, who were called before the Select 
mmittee on behalf of the Corporation. With 
tard to the opinion of Mr, Abernethy that 
»extra width of channel at Lytham is un- 
lirable, Mr, Sykes shows that the extra 
ith was suggested by Stephenson and Son in 
)38, and that the line then laid down in the 
rliamentary plan was precisely the same as 
vt fixed by Sir John Coode in 1883, only the 
ll is extended a half-mile further seaward. 
, Sykes maintains that the design and works 
{a great credit to the Corporation and all 
tties interested in them. Without fear of 
itradiction, they are, he says, the cheapest 
tks ever constructed in any part of the world. 
e workmanship has been good, and the works 
ve been carried out within the estimate. It 
uld have cost the Corporation £45,000 niore 
have carried out Mr, Abernethy’s suggestion 
line the front of the dock walls with ashlar. 

declares that the locks are perfectly safe 
isecure. Communications from Mr. Walker, 
{ contractor, and his proposals were laid 
lore the Ribble Committee on two or three 
asions, They were all considered, and it 
3 thought undesirable to interfere with Mr, 
iker’s contract in any way. The town 
incil have, by a narrow majority, since re- 
ted the proposal of the Ribble Committee to 
7e an interview with Mr. Abernethy with 
| view to adopting his report as the basis of 
ew Bill, 


———_o—aa 
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i massive cross of white Sicilian marble, stand- 
5ft. 8in. high, and discernible for miles around, 
been erected upon Lliwedd ridge, one of the 

hest spurs of Snowdon, as a memorial to Mr, 

red Hivans, the young Liverpool solicitor who 

{ killed on Whit Monday when making the 

ent of the mountain from the Capel-Curig side. 

asrs. Roberts and Co., of Carnarvon, have exe- 
ed the work. 


'rince Albert Victor will visit Manchester on 
20th prox. for the purpose of inaugurating the 
gh Oldham Lads’ Club, Livesey-street, and lay- 
the chief corner stone of the new buildings in 
nection with the Ancoats Hospital and Dis- 
sary. 


. stained-glass window has just been erected in 
Michael’s Church, Helensburgh, in memory of 
William Ruddock. The window is the work 
Wessrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster, 


fount von Moltke witnessed on Saturday the 
eiling of the Victory memorial at Leipsic. The 
lument, which has been designed by Professor 
mering, of Berlin, is the largest in Germany, 
h the exception of the monument to Frederick 
Great and the Niederwald monument, 


venewed efforts are being made to raise fnnds 
complete the restoration of Peterborough 
hedral. Canon Argles has promised a second 
Scription of £500, in addition to £1,200 given by 
i for a bishop's throne and choir pulpit, and a 
ther £500 for other special portions of choir 
Lady Hlizabeth Villiers has given 
200 towards choir stalls. Collecting boxes 
sed in the Cathedral have realised £965. 


n Wednesday week Colonel Ducut, one of the 
rectors of the Local Government Board, held 
Nquiry at Kippax into a proposal on the part 
he Tadcaster Union Rural Sanitary Authority 
‘onstruct a system of drainage for the village, 
1 an outfall into the Sheffield Beck, at a cost 
0. Mr. M, Paterson, C.E., Bradford, is the 
meer, 


Building Intelligence. 


GLASGOW.—The Queen formally opened on 
Wednesday the new Municipal Buildings, 
erected from designs of Mr. William Young, of 
London and Glasgow, which, it will be remem- 
bered, were chosen in competition. The build- 
ing is Italian Renaissance in character, and 
covers an area of 238ft. by 247ft., with an in» 
ternal quadrangle 94ft. by 87ft., approached by 
carriage entrances, The structure is generally 
four stories in height above the level of the 
street, the altitude of the walls being 75ft. ; 
but the angles are carried one flat higher, and 
are crowned with octagonal cupolas 125ft. high 
at the apex. In all the fronts the corners and 
centres are pronounced by being set forward to 
the building-line, and the intermediate parts 
are recessed some 8ft, The ground and first 
floors are treated throughout as a rusticated 
basement for the pile. The central tower is 
50ft. square at base, and rises to a height of 
240ft. It is faced with stone from Polmaise 
and Dunmore Quarries, hacked by brickwork, 
the base and some of the internal columns 
being of Aberdeen granite from the quar- 
ries of Mr. Fyfe, the other internal polished 
granite work haying been obtained from Shap. 
Messrs. Morrison and Mason are the con- 
tractors, and Mr, HE, C. Morgan has acted as 
clerk of works. Mr, John Mossman, of Glas- 
gow, has executed the carving from the archi- 
tect’s models, with the exception of the pedi- 
ment in the chief facade, that to George-square, 
which represents the Queen receiving the 
homage of representatives of the British 
Empire, and has been executed by Mr, G. A. 
Lawson. The total cost has been £530,000. 
Mr. Young’s designs were illustrated in the 
BuiupIne News for Sept. 15 and Nov. 10, 
1882, and Jan. 16 and May 1, 1885, and two of 
the figures in spandrels in our issue of Sept, 16, 
1887, 


WINDSOR CASTLE.—St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, which has been closed for 
nearly a fortnight for cleaning and repairs, 
was reopened on Sunday morning for Divine 
service, A stained-glass window, adorned 
with the arms and titles of 12 Knights of the 
Garter, has just been placed on the north side 
of the nave, An interesting piece of ancient 
tapestry now adorns the wall of the south side 
of the reredos. The needlework was recently 
found in the library of the Dean and Chapter, 
and is said to have been originally presented 
by Lady Mordaunt to the chapel in the time of 
King Charles II. The subject is the Saviour 
supping with the two disciples at Hmmaus 
after His resurrection, and the tapestry, accord- 
ing to Canon Dalton, is supposed to be a copy 
ofa picture painted by Titianin 1520. Ifsuch 
is the case, the face of the Saviour is a portrait 
of the Emperor Charles V., uncle of Catharine 
of Arragon, who married Henry VIII., while 
the faces of the disciples seated at the table 
are likenesses of the Emperor’s son, Philip II. 
of Spain, and Cardinal Ximenes, the Prime 
Minister of the latter Sovereign. The tapestry 
is hung opposite the projecting window of the 
Queen’s closet. The cleaning has been executed 
by the chapel officials and workmen, under the 
supervision of Mr. Nutt, the clerk of the works 
to the Dean and Chapter, 


——— ro —__—_—__ 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Barry Docks 
and Railway Company held on Friday, the engi- 
neers’ reports were presented, showing that the 
breakwaters, earthworks, and masonry of the docks 
and basin were nearly completed. The foundations 
of the coal tips on the north side were finished. 
The tunnel by St. Fagan’s was nearly completed, 
that by Pontypridd completed and lined, and the 
junctions had been laid by the Taff Vale Railway. 
The hydraulic pumping engines were ready for 
erection, and without doubt the dock would be 
open next year. 


The parish church of Countisbury, Devon, was 
reopened by the Bishop of Exeter after undergoing 
the first section of a restoration. For cramped 
and narrow pews, in which it was impossible to 
kneel, seats in pitch pine have been substituted. 
It was found necessary to provide an entirely new 
floor, as well as new panelling around the walls of 
the nave. The entrance porch has been widened, 
and a new door, lectern, and reading-desk provided. 
Messrs. Jones Brothers, of Lynton, were the 
builders. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{ We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 04 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not untrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold), To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting ag 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 


‘insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY=> 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
XLIV., XLYV., XLVI., XLVIL, XLVIIL, XLIX., L., LI., 
LII., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 02 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, zs. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—L. S. B.—G. i. 
B. and P.—B. B.—W. H. M. 


B.—H. and L.—C. Co.— 
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Correspondence. 


“ PRIESTLEY AND ANOTHER v. STONE.” 
To the Hditor of the BUILDING N=Ews. 


Str,—In order to understand clearly the 
judgment of the Courts in this case, it is 
necessary to bear two facts in mind which, 
once clearly established, the judgment follows 
asa natural sequence. These facts are simple 
enough in themselves. They are (1) that the 
quantities are prepared for the benefit of the 
pbuilding owner, and (2) that he pays for them, 

(1) The quantities are prepared for the owner 
for precisely the same reasons that the plans 
and specification are prepared for his benefit, 
and they are all means to the same end— 
namely, the building that is wanted, The 
builder wses the quantities ; but the use he 
makes of them is of the same nature as the use 
he makes of the plan and specification, and it is 
as rational to contend that the one is for his 
benefit as to contend that they are all for his 
benefit, and it has never been asserted that the 
latter are prepared for him, 

(2) The owner pays for the quantities, and 
the law recognises this so clearly that it 
authorises the architect to order them on his 
behalf without consulting him in the matter 
at all. Whether the surveyor receives his fees 
directly or indirectly matters not: the con- 
tractor may or may not be the conduit pipe ; 
the money in all cases comes out of the owner’s 
pocket. And, these facts being admitted, the 
decision follows, so to speak, as a matter of 
course, being based on a principle which under- 
lies, it seems to me, both law and common sense, 
and that principleis this: that duty and liability 
are owing to those who employ us, and pay us 
for our work, and to those only, But it will be 
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urged, the contractor must be protected, or pro- 
tect himself from the negligence of others. 
Undoubtedly he must, and to ask him to base 
his estimate upon certain quantities, and then 
exclude them from the contract, is neither fair 
nor reasonable, and in the conduct of business 
outside the building trade there is nothing 
analogous to sucha practice. Unfortunately 
for the plaintiffs in this case, they entered into 
a contract which was condemned in open court, 
and in unmeasured language, by their own 
witnesses. These witnesses, as Mr. Justice 
Stephen observed, played the part of Balaam 
to the learned counsel who called them. Instead 
of cursing the enemy, they “rounded”—if I 
may use the expression—on their friends. Itake 
the opportunity of protesting against a para- 
graphin your article'(BUILDING NEws, Aug, 17): 
“The plaintiffs soon found that the quantities 
were very deficient.” Will youallow me to say 
that if the defence had been heard upon its 
merits, I should have brought a string of wit- 
nesses, including four Fellows of the R.I.B.A., 
to prove that the quantities prepared by me 
did not, and could not be made to, apply to the 
church as executed, in consequence of altera- 
tions made after they were taken out. I may 
also add, in passing, that I was sued for items 
which were omitted by the express instructions 
of the architect. It is quite true that there 
may have been original vices; on the other 
hand, there may have been excesses, There is 
nothing unreasonable in this assertion. There 
is the well-known case of ‘‘ Scargill v. Shoppee 
and Young” in point. Here the defendants, 
after being threatened with an action for 
deficiencies, had to defend one brought against 
them for excessive quantities, Truly the 
mariner’s course between Scylla and Charybdis 
was plain sailing compared with the quantity- 
‘surveyor’s course in these days of competition. 
There is first the client who wants full value 
for his money and as much more as he can get ; 
then comes the architect, the burden of whose 
song is something to this effect at starting: 
“The estimates come out very high; I feel 
certain your quantities are largely in excess.” 
At completion : “ Why in the world did you 
cut things so fine?” Lastly, there is the con- 
tractor, who watches the bills as the work 
proceeds with an Argus eye for the “ short” 
quantities, and a blind eye for the “long,”—a 
blind eye which Nelson himself might have 
envied. The allegation as to negligence was 
made, and, of course, it may be true; but the 
paragraph quoted above is unfair, and in the 
face of the judgment unjust. Lord Justice 
Lindley—who heard all that special pleading 
could urge against the quantities, and hardly 
a word in their defence—concluded his judge- 
ment by saying, that in his opinion there was 
no evidence of want of reasonable care. 

I turn with relief from a dry and dreary 
subject, as Mr. Meadows White justly called it, 
to something a little more entertaining. And 
that is the suggestion of your contemporary, 
that the quantities should be left entirely in 
the hands of the builder. In these days of keen 
competition and cutting prices, to allow him to 
order the quantities will be oil to his wounds 
and balm to his harassed soul. It is pleasant 
to picture the quantity surveyor of the future 
—a little obsequious, perhaps, but otherwise 
very cheerful and expectant—waiting at the 
builder’s office for the purpose, let us say, of 
adjusting the final accounts. And what a 
happy adjustment !|—no niggling over half- 
inches, no squabbling over the girt of this 
moulding or the projection of that cornice—no 
hair-splitting, in a word, about trifles, And 
what a “high” time for the surveyor as well ! 
The miserable 1 or 13 per cent. which at pre- 
sent constitutes the solatium for all his cares 
and troubles would expand into a good round 
five, or, under favourable conditions, even into 
‘double figures—for, of course, the building 
owner would have to pay. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Modern Babylon would become 
a sort of builder's paradise, and a very 
deserving, if somewhat prosaic, class would 
be at once translated to realms happily not 
beyond the skies, nor even beyond the flight of 
Mr. Baldwin’s parachute, but, at all events, 
where “bills” are unknown and pay-day has 
no terrors.—I am, Xc., FRED, STONE, 


’ §Srr,—As sooner or later we ape your business 
habits at this side of the Channel, particularly 
they are worse than our own—just as the 
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ladies at your side adopt French fashions—we | 
are also interested in the results likely to arise 
from the decision in the above case. Is not 
Mr. Arthur H. Spokes entirely astray as to “ the 
practice at present adopted in the building 
trade” as to how builders get quantities? He 
assumes that the practice is that they get them 
from or through the architect, as in the above 
case, which I think quite exceptional in that 
respect and others, for not only were the quan- 
tities issued from the architect’s office, but he 
does not appear to have denied that the specifica- 
tion was not written when the quantities were 
taken out, and that the drawings were altered 
after they were taken out, or, still worse, that 
he directed work to be omitted from the quan- 
tities that had to be executed under the con- 
tract. I know that the practice is not followed 
by us, and that it was not general at your side 
some time ago, And as it appears to me that 
the decision in the above case mainly turned 
upon it, I am anxious that it should not be 
overlooked. The, to the lay mind, rather 
foggy phrase, “ No privity of contract,” I sup- 
pose means that the parties not coming in 
contact there could be no understanding or 
agreement between them, But if the general 
practice is that the quantities are supplied 
direct to the builder by the surveyor, even when 
he is selected by the architect, surely there 
must then be privity of contract between the 
party who supplies them and is to be paid for 
them, and the party who receives them from 
him and is to pay him for them. 

Indeed, it is densely foggy to the lay mind 
how there was sufficient privity of contract for 
the surveyor to enforce payment of his fees 
and not sufficient for the builder to recover for 
loss from errors in the quantities for which 
the fees were to be paid. However, if the fact 
of the quantities being supplied direct by the 
surveyor to the builder and payment for them 
would not establish privity of contract between 
them, builders should refuse to accept quan- 
tities unless there was added to the usual items 
at foot for surveyor’s fees something to this 
effect—‘‘To be paid by the employer if no 
tender is accepted, or by the builder whose 
tender is accepted out of the first instalment, 
and in consideration of which the correctness 
of the quantities is hereby guaranteed by me 
(or us), and my (or our) liability acknowledged 
for any loss from errors in them to the em- 
ployer or builder.” 

Lawyers are, naturally, opposed to fixing 
responsibility on any professional man for the 
due discharge of the duties he undertakes and 
takes payment for. They so frequently fail to 
fulfil the duties for which they receive their 
fees, and they rarely, if ever, master the details 
of a complex building case. 

You were quite right in saying that the 
method described of fixing responsibility by 
making the quantities part of the contract, so 
that the employer would be liable to the 
builder, the architect to the employer, and the 
surveyor to the architect, would be “round- 
about” ; for indeed it would be the old game 
of sending the fool farther, and would not of 
itself in the slightest degree aid in improving 
privity of contract, while it would open the 
floodgates for fraud and jobbery for those who 
fish in foul waters, and it is quite easy other- 
wise to counteract the evil effects of the 
decision in “ Priestley v. Gurney.”—I am, &c., 

Limerick, August 18. M.M 


STRAINS. 


S1r,—-With reference to Col. Seddon’s letter 
reflecting upon Mr. Middleton’s theory of the 
shearing stress in the centre of a uniformly 
loaded girder, it is a serious matter for students 
to be misled, as they have to answer such 
questions at Civil Service competitions, and the 
loss of a few marks means—a place. 

I have never seen so strange a theory ad- 
vanced before, and I am sure there are many 
like myself who would feel indebted were 
some recognised authority to set the matter at 
rest.—I am, &c., S.H.G 


S1r,—-Mr. Middleton, in a footnote to his last 
article, in your issue of the 17th inst., still 
maintains his theory with respect to the shear- 
ing stresses in the centre of a beam supported 
at both ends, and loaded at more than one 
point. Will he kindly prove what he states— 
viz, :—That the first load which is met by one 
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of the reactions only diminishes that reaction 
by the portion due to that load. The statement 
in his answer the same week to Col. Seddon, 
that effects mvst travel to their causes, is | 
merely an assertion, and no proof. It would | 
also be interesting to know who first discovered | 
this. 
I must apologise for again troubling you on 
this subject, but it is necessary that this new | 
theory should be’ proved before it can he — 
accepted as a fact,—Iam, &e., 
FRED. G., EDWARDs, 
120, Leighton-road, Kentish Town, N.W., 
Aug. 18. i 
[Col. Seddon also sends a reply to Mr, 
Middleton’s letter, which cannot appear till © 
next week, as there is not time to engrave the 
necessary diagrams, Mr. Middleton had better 
postpone any further reply till Col. Seddon’s | 
letter has appeared, —ED, B.N.] 


WANTED, A PROTESTANT CONTRACTOR, a 


Srr,—I inclose an advertisement f.om the 
General Advertiser of last Saturday, which is — 
rather behind the times :— 

TO PROTESTANT CONTRACTORS. 


TENDERS will be received up to Twelve noon on 
TUASDAY, 28th inst., for the / 


Ree of the CHURCH TOWER 
at CARNEW. Particulars on application to the 
undersigned. CHARLES SYMES, See, 
N.B.—The lowest or any tender not necessarily | 
accepted. 
About 20 years ago it was no uncommon 
thing to see the notice that “ No Papists need 
apply,” but the parties having charge of the 
repairing of the church tower at Carnew are | 
determined that it shall be in the hands of an 
orthodox builder; but, hold !—they do not | 
mention the exact form of Protestant. In 
order to make the matter complete, they should 
advertise for a contractor with Evangelical | 
views, who only employs Evangelical workmen, | 
Then they might rest content that the repairs 
of their tower were in good hands.—I am, &,, . 


Dublin, Aug. 22. J.L, R. 
BARFRESTON CHURCH AND CHUROH- 
RESTORATION, : | 


Srr,—There is a more interesting connection — 
between the letters on these subjects than 
might at first appear; and there is no doubt 
that we all agree with “M.” in his anxiety 
about a church for which we must all have so 
great an admiration, This anxiety is, that , 
nothing should be done beyond what is really. 
structurally necessary to preserve it, with a due 
regard to arrangements for the proper and | 
dignified performance of divine worship. These | 
conditions will, I confidently trust, be observed — 
when the works of repairs are one day carried — 
out under the architect, Mr. J. P. Seddon, I~ 
have referred in my “essay” to the desirability _ 
on some occasions of our mutually helping — 
each other when any difficulties might arise in © 
our work, and I instanced the case of Gerona 
Cathedral, where. the “ Junta” (not “ Penta”) — 
of architects, twelve in number, consulted with | 
and advised the architects of the intended new 
nave. It will, therefore, be of interest to “My” " 
or perhaps to others, to hear that a “ Junta” 1 
of architects, in the shape of the R.I.B.A, Arts” 
Committee, have recently discussed, by his 
special desire, with Mr. Seddon, the sketch plans 
which he had prepared for Barfreston church, | 
There were, of course, some differences of 
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opinion in points of detail in Conduit-street, 
as there were at Gerona; but all were agreed 
on such essential matters as the preservation 
intact of the very ancient western wall, the old. 
roof, and other architectural features, with only | 
such reparation as should be clearly necessary. 
I may add that, as far as we know, no scheme: 
of opening the arched recesses was COD- 
templated, and your correspondent must, 00 
this point, be mistaken, In the end, we all 
agreed with Mr, Seddon’s cordial expression 0* 
opinion that it would often be very. advan- 
tageous if some such similar consultation with 
professional brothers were held in other cases, 
where any difficult questions might have arisen: 
in a church architect's practice. 
The R.1B.A. “Arts Junta” will, we need 
hardly say, most cordially give any assistance 
in their power to carry out the objects aimed 
at in the now re-issued “Suggestions ane 
Hints on Church Restoration.”—I am, &¢, 
R. HERBERT CARPENTER. 

4, Carlton Chambers 4, Regent-street, S.W. 


Ss ae ec or nae sesiet 
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| ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM. 


Srr,—There is much to be considered in Mr, 
all’s letter in your issue of the 17th inst. on 
e subject of ‘The appropriation of the ideas 
_ others”; but, on the one hand, why do 
chitects and students take the trouble to 
uarney to the Continent and sketch the pic- 
resque buildings and so carefully measure 
eir details? Do they as carefully abstain 
‘om introducing any selections therefrom into 
e proposed town hall, church, hotel, &c., for 
hich they have a commission? Do they ever 
fix the words, “with se'ections from the 
otel de Ville, Notre Dame, or any other build- 
g”? Did St. Peter’s at Rome afford any aid 
' Sir Christopher Wren when he designed that 
»ble edifice St. Paul’s? Do any of our modern 
uildings in London resemble those on the 
ontinent ? 
An architect goes abroad in order that he 
jay improve himself by the selection and study 
‘those buildings which he most admires, and 
‘hich have been upheld by the profession at 
‘ge. When he returns to his office, are these 
vawings of any service to him? and is any 
ference made to the names of the architects 
* the buildings which have been so carefully 
rawn? During a period of over 20 years’ pri- 
ate practice, I have only heard of very few 
stances, 
‘Again, when a building is handed over to 
ablic or private use, any person is at liberty 
» use his sketch-book and 24 inch gauge 
nereon, if he can get permission; and, after 
‘1, I do not perceive the difference between 
ving it in England and on the Continent. 
'As regards “piracy of ideas,” it is difficult 
| draw the line—as to a greater or lesser 
gree. If a bay of a public building like 
ther of those mentioned by Mr. Hall was 
‘tually produced elsewhere, “ piracy” would 
+a mildterm for it, Perhaps “copyright” 
‘uld be brought to bear, if the design were 
‘gistered. 
Jt is very hard on the author of a noble 
\ilding when he has spent so much time and 
oney on its production if any material points 
erein have been unceremoniously abstracted 
id transferred to another man’s work. 
‘As the locus in quo of the building in question 
‘snot been made known, it is impossible to 
im an opinion of it. Doubtless some other 
jofessional will have a few words to say, 
hich I shall look for with interest next week 
| France.—I am, &c., 

H. T. PERCIVAL, 
Architect and Engineering Surueyor. 


. TEST OF A PASSENGER LIFT. 


Si1r,—This test had reference to the safety of 
ie of our Reliance Suspended Lifts. To make 
war its significance it is necessary to refer to 
ve frequent failure of so-called “safety gears ” 
jen unexpectedly called upon under working 
inditions, even though such gears have satis- 
*storily passed a form of test at the time of 
(ction, 
‘The explanation of the discrepancy between 
‘e behaviour under test and under working 
(aditions may be found in the nature of the 
st applied. The usual course is to suspend 
ve cage by means of a short piece of temporary 
ype, which is cut through close to the top of 
te cage, the grip gear being previously well 
wed, and everything ascertained to be in 
»rking order. These are conditions under 
nich almost all safety gears would act ; but 
taditions which never exist in practice, and 
Ince the disappointing result. 
‘When a rope or chain breaks in actual work 
lis because it is worn out, and the point of 
\icture will be that of greatest wear, but will 
iver be close to the cage. In the case of a 
Idraulic lift with multiplying cylinder, this 
jint will be found somewhere among the 
‘eels of the cylinder, In the case of a lift 
Cven by winding gear, it will be found in 
tt part of the rope passing over the drum or 
‘wheel, 
‘mall cases the fracture will occur at some 
“tance from the cage, with the loose ends 
¢vangled among the machinery, and probably 
“\eavy weight of loose rope or chain hanging 
fm the off side of the overhead wheel, 
ging the safety gear out of action. Before 
» safety gear can act it must pull the loose 
éls through the machinery, sometimes over or 
Uler six or seven wheels, and lift up the dead 
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weight of rope referred to. If not sufficiently 
powerful for this duty, it will allow the cage to 
fall, restrained only by the back drag of the 
rope which is preventing the action of the 
grips. This explains a peculiarity attending 
many lift accidents—viz., that though the cage 
has descended from a considerable height, the 
speed attained does not approximate to that due 
to free fall. We know of one case in which a 
man fell 60ft. in a lift cage,and was walking 
about within a week apparently uninjured. 

The ordinary safety gear has the additional 
defect of being normally held fast in one 
position, and at the critical moment may be 
found to be set fast. 

Passing now to the special test under notice, 
it is only necessary to premise that the 
“ Reliance” gear is designed to act upon the 
failure of any one of the lifting ropes; that it 
has for its motive power the weight of the 
cage and load, so that the greater the load the 
greater is the effectiveness; and that itis 
actuated by the opposing pull of two ropes ina 
series ; that is to say, should a given rope 
break, the safety action depends upon the 
tension of one particular rope among the 
survivors, each rope having its own proper 
opponent. It follows that should any pair of 
ropes be relieved of tension by the tightening 
of the remaining ropes, and that then one of 
the slack ropes should be fractured, its comple- 
mentary slack rope would be in the worst con- 
ceivable condition for actuating the grips. 

The lift tested was worked by a hydraulic 
multiplying cylinder, fixed at the bottom of 
the building. The rise of cage was 88ft., the 
load lifted llewt., and the weight of cage 
10cwt. 

The safety-gear had remained without special 
attention for nearly two years; it was taken 
just as found, and not even oiled. A pair of 
ropes was purposely slackened as above de- 
scribed, on the assumption that a careless 
attendant might make such a mistake, The 
cage was taken to the top of the building and 
left empty—i.e., with the smallest motive 
power for the grips. The point of greatest 
wear in the rope was calculated and checked by 
observation, and founda to be 150ft. away from 
the cage end, having five wheels between it 
and the cage. Of the 150ft. of rope 100ft, hung 
vertically, representing a weight of 50lb. 
pulling against the gear. Under this accu- 
mulation of adverse conditions, one of the slack 
ropes was then cut through, 150ft. away from 
the cage, with the result that the safety-gear 
went into action, preventing the descent of the 
cage when the valve was reversed for lowering. 
The cut rope was then replaced by a new one, 
and all the ropes were adjusted to equal ten- 
sions. The cage was again taken to the top of 
the well, and loaded with 5Scwt. of iron 
representing an average load of passengers. 
These conditions were a nearer approxi- 
mation to those of ordinary working, 
and altogether more favourable to the 
safety apparatus, A second rope was then 
cut at a similar point measured 150ft. from 
cage, resulting, as was expected, in an even 
sharper and more decisive locking of the gear 
than in the first experiment. 

A duplicate set of gear was tested with a ton 
of iron in the cage, with equally satisfactory 
results. 

As already intimated, the ropes had done 
nearly two years of incessant work. A piece 
was cut out of the worst part of one of them 
and sent to Mr, Kirkaldy to test to destruction. 
Appended is a copy of his certificate-—We 
are, &c., ARCHD, SMITH AND STEVENS, 


“Results of experiments to ascertain the ten- 
sile strength of one piece of ‘steel wire rope, 
with fastenings, received from Messrs. Archi- 
bald Smith and Stevens :— 


Test eer Hemp Ultimate Position of 
NOP ee aheat Core. | Strength. Fracture. 
| Twostrands broke 
together, others 
W Maino & | lbs. | tons.| separately. All 
1318 199 3trands | 15,495] 6°92 | clear of fasten- 
| ings. 
\ 


“The rope having been in use, and having 
broken wires, the extension was consequently 
not taken. 

(Signed) “DAVID KIRKALDY AND Son, 

“ 99, Southwark-street, London, S.H,” 
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Intercommunicatton, 


—+++— 
QUESTIONS. 


[9723.]—Portland Cement Slabs.—We should be 
very obliged if you would ask the following questions in 
your Intercommunication Column :—What is the largest 
size to which a slab can be madein Portland cement or 
concrete carefully manipulated, without danger of crack- 
ing? Would it be safe to make a slab in cement or con- 
crete 6ft. x 3ft. x 6in., so that it might be guaranteed 
against cracking in the course of time or in transport ?— 
W. J. BENNETT, 


[9724.]— Quantities.—In last week’s part of the 
excellent series of articles now publishing on this subject 
I note that the joists of all the floors above the basement 
are provided “notched ” on to wall plates. Is this neces- 
sary,and «oes it serve any useful purpose? They are 
taken in the quantities a3 “framed.” Is this right to take 
merely notched joists as framed ?—R. 

(9725.]—Malt Kiln.—It is intended to lath-and- 
plaster the roof of a malt-drying kiln. Can any of your 
readers give me the best way of doing same to prevent the 
heat drawing off the plastering when drying malt ?— 
SUBSORIBER,. 

(9726.]—Filtering Bed.—Will any of your readers 
inform me the best .way to make a filtering bed in ore 
compartment of a galvanised tank holding 200 gallons 
divided in the centre? The tank will be buried under 
ground, and the filtered water conveyed by its own gravi- 
tation to a dwelling house 100 yards away.—B. C. 


REPLIES. 
[9700.]—Quality of Woodwork.—Having had 
more than fitty years’ experience in the use of the various 
kinds of timber imported, I can only partially agree with 
the writer in last week’s “ B.N.” on this subject. I find 
the quality of timber and deals now used in building 
much inferior to that formerly employed, the reason 
being simply its cheapness to the builder without a cor- 
responding benefit to the employer. The best timber for 
carpentry is Memel, of which there are several qualities 
—crown, first, second, and third ; and for joinery, Peters- 
burg deals, of several qualities, selected according to 
the proportion of sap and knots. Also, for internal wood- 
work, Gefle deals are very satisfactory. The timber now 
in use is much inferior to the above. Pitch-pine for car- 
pentry is not of equal strength with Memel, is not so 
durable, and is very inflammable. Swedish timber is of 
less strength, andif exposed to weather, of short duration. 
The general run of Swedish deals, if used in small scant- 
lings for carpentry, is very deficient in stamina, and in 
some situations quickly decays. In framing of doors and 
suchlike work, it will not retain its shape, but twists toa 
serious extent ; and further, it is very productive of dry- 
rot, as witness the number of inquiries on this subject 
in your paper. Of all abominations there are none greater 
than the foreign-sawn boards, more especially floor-boards, 
which are the veriest rubbish. The best deals in use in 
my early recollection were Archangel. I have seen them 
placed in the most trying situations, and after fifty years 
they are perfectly sound. This article is notin the market 
now, but a spurious substitute has been sold under that 
name. If good and durable work is required, Memel 
timber and Petersburg deals will give a satisfactory 
result, even with a moderate amount of sap and knots. 
—DURABILITY. 
TT 0 


CHIPS. 


The parish church of Tattenhill, near Burton- 
on-Trent, is about to be restored, from plans by 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 


A receiving order has been granted in the case 
of Walter Graves, Winchester House, Old Broad- 
street, H.C., architect and surveyor. 


The foundation-stone of schools to be erected in 
connection with St. Alphonsus Roman Catholic 
Mission, Great Mersey-street, Liverpool, was laid 
on Friday by the Bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. 
O'Reilly. The available land is of so limited an 
area that to provide the required amount of accom- 
modation for 800 school children it has been found 
necessary to erect a building three stories high, the 
basement being partly sunk below the street, and 
constructed to form a playground. The cost will 
be about £3,000. The architects are Messrs. J. and 
B. Sinnott, of Liverpool. 


The Spanish Government has ordered its engi- 
neers to report on the condition of the cathedrals 
at Burgos, Barcelona, Leon, and Santiago, which 
are in an unsatisfactory state, until Parliament can 
vote in the autumn session the supplies necessary 
for the repairs of the cathedrals. Subscriptions 
are fast coming in for Seville Cathedral, which will 
require £30,000 and several years to rebuild the part 
of the nave which recently fell in. The ruins are 
being cleared away. 


A new Congregational Church has just been 
built at Newquay, Cornwall, from plans and 
designs by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, M.S.A., of 
Truro. 


The foundation stone of a mission church was 
laid at Woonton, near Almeley, Herefordshire, 
on Monday week. The building will be of stone, 
and will measure 36ft. long by 18ft. The roof 
will be ceiled, and covered with Broseley tiles. 
The cost is £220, and the builder is Mr, B.A. 
Hamer, of Kington. 


The church of St. Alkmond, Shrewsbury, has 
been reopened after decoration in colour of the 
chancel, by Mr, J. Robinson, of that town. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CAPE TOWN SEWERAGE.—The authorities of 
Cape Town, as is well known, have had consider- 
able difficulty in connection with the sewage and 
sewage disposal works for that city, and, although 
the cost must be of enormous magnitude, nothing 
yet appears to have been definitely done to remove 
the difficulties consequent upon such a state of 
things as at present exists. After considering 
numerous proposals to deal with the sewage, the 
municipality of Cape Town have finally retained 
the services of Mr. Edward Pritchard, M.Inst.C.H., 
of London and Birmingham, who has gone to the 
Cape to make a personal inspection of the district, 
and prepare a comprehensive report thereon. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL IN FORFAR.—We have 
received a brief account of the sewage disposal of 
this town, written by Dr. William F, Murray, 
F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health, from which 
we gather that the scheme has been eminently 
successful, the plan carried out being disposal by 
filtration through land. Forfar has a population of 
15,000 inhabitants, and, being in a basin in the 
valley of Strathmore, has presented great difficulty 
in the disposal of its sewage. Mr. Willet, C.K, 
Aberdeen, was engaged to report on the available 
outlets for sewage, and to carry out a system of 
sewerage. For this purpose Messrs. Bailey Denton 
and Co., of London, were called on to advise, and 
the intermittent filtration principle of those gentle- 
men was adopted. Mr. Willet found that pump- 
ing was necessary, and a small estate of 40 acres 
was purchased. Here the sewage falls into 
two screening tanks communicating with a well, 
from which the sewage is pumped. The 
outfall sewer, two feet in diameter, is capable 
of delivering 2,000,000 gallons of sewage per 
diem. It has overflow weirs to relieve the 
pressure during heavy rain storms. The sewage is 
lifted 50ft., and when it arrives at the top of the 
bank Mr. Bailey Denton’s scheme is carried out. 
The land at Forfar which receives the sewage is 
sandy and gravelly, and is limited to 24 acres out 
of the 40 acres. Upon this land the intermittent 
downward filtration, combined with surface irriga- 
tion, has been tried with marked success. There 
are seven acres devoted to intermittent filtration, 
and 17 acres left for wide irrigation. The loch 
belonging to the Harl of Strathmore was, before 
the present scheme was tried, polluted by sewage and 
the refuse of bleach works. To avoid super-satura- 
tion of the land, a main under-drain, with branches, 
is laid, which keeps down the subsoil water and 
secures the essential condition of porousness, so 
that the liquid can percolate. The filtration areas 
are laid out in aseries of terraces,each perfectly level, 
intersected by main furrows and branch furrows 
cut at right angles, the former being cut deeper 
than the branch furrows, so as to allow the solid 
floating matter to deposit in them. Between the 
furrows the ground is planted with vegetables. 
The filtration areas and the delivery of the sew- 
age to them are arranged so that each terrace can 
receive its quantum of sewage separately from 
the rest, according to the quantity of liquid to be 
disposed of. By this means the intermittent ap- 
plication of sewage and the consequent oration 
of the soil are maintained. From the figures we 
have received the financial success of the scheme 
is beyond doubt. From 1ldth of May, 1887, to 
May, 1888, the gross income from farm, including 
rent of house, is £432 19s. 1ld. The expenditure, 
including rental of 40 acres at £1 10s. per acre and 
interest on £1,500, amounts to £350 5s., leaving a 
surplus of £82 14s.10d. Hqually satisfactory are 
the figures given of death rate. For the last two 
years the rate has been exceedingly low: 14'2 and 
15°4 per 1,000 respectively. The analysis of Dr. 
A. P. Aitken, Chemist to the Highland Society of 
Scotland, is very satisfactory. The doctor observes, 
in a letter to Dr. Murray, “I regard the above 
results as a remarkable example of the excellence 
of intermittent downward filtration method, when 
carried out under favourable conditions,” and adds 
he has seen no place where the sewage disposal is 
so well settled as at Forfar; and recommends cor- 
porations who have the sewage difficulty to face to 
inspect the works. 

WATER OF LEITH DRAINAGE SCHEME,.—The 
Edinburgh Town Council have received a report 
by Messrs, D. and T, Stevensor, C.E., regarding the 
new intercepting sewer for the Water of Leith 
Drainage District, proposed by the burgh engineers. 
The distinguishing feature of the scheme is that 
the Water of Leith is divided into two portions ; the 
smaller and lower portion is to be accomodated by 
the existing sewer, while for the larger and higher 
portion a new main sewer is to be constructed. 
Messrs, Stevenson consider that the proposed drain 
is of ample dimensions throughout Hdinburgh for 
the present and prospective wants of its own 
district within the municipal boundary; but a 
portion of the drain at the Leith end requires to be 
enlarged and other minor alterations made. Their 
estimate for works alone, in the absence of working 


drawings, irrespective of enlargement, amounts to 
£61,600, 


THE BUILDING NEWS, | 


Our Office Cable. 


A PROTEST is made in the columns of the 
Times against the proposal of the Exhibition 
Commissioners to destroy, more swo, the ameni- 
ties of the Albert Hall by removing the arcade, 
flight of steps, and conservatory on the south 
side to make room for two blocks of residences 
in flats. Itis suggested that, even if the con- 
servatory must go, the arcade, with its excel- 
lent terracotta ornamentation, and the steps 
might be retained, and, at the least, the pro- 
posed flats to be erected on the site of the 
quadrant terraces might be brought forward so 
as to give a minimum space at least equal to 
the conservatory between their backs and the 
Albert Hall, If the present plans be carried 
out, the “architectural merits” of the Albert 
Hall will be permanently impaired by crowd- 
ing against its south side a series of incon- 
gruous domestic buildings. The Commissioners 
will, however, we anticipate, as recklessly 
destroy the architectural properties of the 
Prince Consort’s memorial as they have 
sacrificed the horticultural gardens and the 
seat-holders’ interests in the hall itself to their 
desire for gain. When a Royal Commission 
inquires into the doings of the South Kensing- 
ton authorities, some piquant revelations may 
be anticipated. 

Str J.C, RoBINSON claims, and with con- 
siderable reason, that the result of the recent 
scientific investigation and experiments at 
South Kensington into the effect of light on 
water-colours has been to confirm his conten- 
tion that many colours used in such drawings 
fade when exposed to sunlight. The novel and 
important point brought out in the inquiry is, 
as he shows, that all pigments are alike stable 
in a vacuum, thus indicating the real cause of 
the bleaching process produced by daylight— 
the action of the oxygen contained in the 
air, an action which, broadly speaking, 
goes on in the light only, being inoperative 
in darkness. If the commissioners are right, 
the simplest mechanical contrivances may 
hereafter insure eternal durability to water- 
colour paintings, and no time should be lost in 
verifying the efficacy or the contrary of the 
remedy. If the entire exclusion of atmospheric 
air should prove to bathe sole condition for 
securing exemption from fading, surely it 
ought to be a simple matter to practically pre- 
serve drawings in a vacuum under glass, It 
would be a mere question of secure framing ; 
possibly merely placing the drawing betwixt 
two sheets of glass in close contact with them 
under pressure, the edges of the glass being then 
hermetically sealed, might suffice. 


Mr. WILLIAM EHAssig£, F.LS., F.G.S., well- 
known as a sanitary engineer and an advocate 
of cremation, died on the 16th inst. at his 
residence in South Hampstead, aged 56 years, 
Fourteen years since, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Thompson, he founded the Cremation 
Society, and he has since acted as its honorary 
secretary and the editor of its Transactions, In 
early life he entered the engineering profession, 
and was engaged as assistant to the late Sir 
I. K. Brunel. Along with the late Dr. Edmond 
Parkes, he superintended the sanitary arrange- 
ments of Renkioi Hospital during the Crimean 
War. At the conclusion of hostilities he took a 
band of navvies and made the first excavations 
on the site of old Troy. In 1872 he published 
“ Healthy Houses,” and subsequently a work on 
“Sanitary Arrangements for Dwellings.” Mr, 
Kassie took an active part in the establishment 
of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain ; he 
was a member of its council and of its exami- 
nation board until his decease, and frequently 
read papers before that and other similar 
societies. 


ELIZABETHAN and Queen Anne architects 
would do well to include in their summer tour 
a visit to the collection of the late Mr. Thomas 
Lidstone, diocesan surveyor, made by him 
during the demolition of the ancient streets of 
Dartmouth, and in his long and varied ex- 
perience in that neighbourhood in both Church 
and domestic architecture, and which is now 
on view at the Gymnasium, Dartmouth, a 
building 55ft. by 27ft., which it fairly fills, 
under the supervision of Mr, J. Parnell Lid- 
stone and Mr, Robert Cranford, the Library, 
Dartmouth, from whom tickets to view can be 
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obtained, 
obtained. 
Mr, JoHN M’LuAy, architect, of Stirling 
died on Monday night in last week, at theag, 
of fifty years, Originally a mason, Mr, M’Lea)| 
had the charge, under the late Mr. Rocheag 
architect, of the construction of the Nationa, 
Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig, a wor) 
which he satisfactorily completed. He wa 
afterwards appointed Master of Works for th 
burgh, and in this capacity he designed an. 
partly carried out the feuing of the hospita 
lands, the drainage and blocking of the street; 
and other improvements. Latterly he devote 
his whole attention to his work as an architect 
His works include the Stirling Arcade anc 
Town Hall, Coathill House, and many othe: 
buildings, public and private, in the town an) 
surrounding district. Mr. M’Lean leayes ; 
widow and grown-up family. | 
Says the Newcastle Daily Chronicle: “ A con. 
siderable portion of the population of thes 
islands has long suspected archeology and it; 
votaries of having a family connection wit] 
humbug, At Warwick the learned member 
seem to have behaved like a parcel of school 
boys. The Warwick Natural History Society 
had secured an old vase unearthed during thy 
excavations for the Suez Canal, and the pie: 
sident very kindly postponed the opening of ij 
until the arrival of the Royal Archzologica. 
Institute and its friends, One would think 
that such a ceremony, conducted under suck 
auspices, would be extremely solemn. Nothing 
of the kind. The savans gathered round and 
apparently, bandied jests with each other as tc 
its date and nationality. Some said it wa 
Greek, some Etruscan, others Egyptian ; while 
the dates given disclosed, it is said, the trifling 
discrepancy of a ‘thousand or two years.’ Thi 
best joke, however, was on the subject of thi 
vase’s contents, A party, giddier than the rest 
suggested ‘Nile mud or Egyptian sand,’ and 
drew a fancy sketch of the vase slipping off ¢ 
peasant woman’s shoulder in the interval oj 
‘some episode of courtship,’ and being thu 
forgotten. The vase really contained caleinec 
bones, which discovery no doubt sobered th« 
venerable excursionists, One little item re: 
mains to be noted, however, and perhap: 
accounts for the unwonted jocularity : the im 
cident occurred after lunch.” 
Messrs. WM. WOOLLAMS AND Co,, manufac: 
turing paperstainers, of 110, High-street, nea) 
Manchester-square, London, W., the original 
makers of guaranteed non-arsenical wall: 
papers, invite attention to their stand, D 21t 
and E 241, at the Irish Exhibition, Wm 
Woollams and Co. show, in the fixed specimens 
the designs of an Irish artist, Mr. A. F. Brophy 
of Limerick, The principal work exhibited i: 
a dado decoration, in Adam’s style, called the 
“Savoy.” It is printed in terracotta, No, 2927 
facing Avenue D; and in blue, No. 4104, facing 
Avenue E,. On either side of the Avenue I’ 
front of their stand, is another dado decora: 
tion, Venetian in type,named the“ Goldsmith,’ 
which is worked in blues, No. S 445, and ix 
yellows, No. S 446; while the sides of the stanc 
in Avenue E are occupied by eighteen differen! 
colourings of an all-over well-balanced damasl 
pattern called the “ Redcliffe,” amongst whicl 
No. G 993, in yellows, and No. S 383, in blues 
are particularly successful, Mr, Brophy, now 
head master of the Art Department of the Fins 
bury Technical College, connected with the City 
and Guilds’ of London Institute, was a student 
of the Limerick School of Art, and gained the 
only national medal awarded in art to Limerick 
in 1860. Subsequently in London he gainec 
the gold medal for furniture and the architec 
tural gold medal, and he is one of the 
examiners of national competition and thir 
grade certificate work at the Science and Ar 
Department, South Kensington Museum, 
Mr. T. W. HELLIWALL, of 5, Westminster, 
chambers, has issued a catalogue of his well 
known system of imperishable glazing withou 
putty, which is now so extensively used in thi 
country and Anerica, The principal railwayt 
the Government, and various public bodies ati 
regular users of this system, which has als 
found favour among all owners of oe 
tural buildings. The catalogue contains som! 
useful particulars of Mr, Helliwell’s system 0 
zine roofing, in which no solder is used, nor ar 
any holes needful, and of a new trapless wash 
out closet, called the “ Perfection,” which ha 
many advantages, | 


Permits to sketch can algo p, 
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‘EETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
ATURDAY (TO-MORROW).—Architectural Association. 


BETHNAL GREEN, — For the erection of warehouse, 
Betbnal Green, Mr. R. Letchford, Messrs. Hammack and 
Lambert, architects :— 


Holloway’s Pills.—These corrective, purifying, 
and gentle aperient Pills are the best remedy forall defective 
actions of the digestive organs; they augment the appetite, 


Visit to St. Dunstan’s College, Catford. | stron ili i 
f 5 ‘ gthen the stomach, correct biliousness, and carry off all that is 
; Cannon-street Station, 2 p.m. : noxious from the system. Holloway’s Pills are Povallasly well DrewandOadman .. 28S ee ¢ : 
; Glasgow Architectural Association, | adapted for the young, delicate, and aged. Sargeant, J, ... ae aoe mn 4414 0° 0 
Afternoon visit to Newark Castle, Port ok ey lee Gen Ai SS oS 4,413 0 0 
f Glasgow, and Greenock. ve ee Yardley andSon ... Nee are 4 
Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and Cox, C. A ee oe 
FINE SILVER SAND.—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the Lascelles and Co. ... we a 4,280 0 0 
—_——— te 2 best and cheapest in pererpion All qualities in stock, for every Wood, F. and F. J. 4,174 0 0 
purpose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of new offices, store- 


purposes. All pure grit !—Apply to GEORGE GARSIDH, Junr, paar 
F.R.HS,, Leighton Buzzard, } "| room, and caretaker’s house, Hagley-road, Birmingham, 
for Mr. J.Meynell Hunt. Messrs. Radclyffe and Watson, 
Birmingham and Oxford, architects :— 


Barnsley, J., and Sons (schedule of prices accepted), 


CAERPHILLY.—For new organ chamber, Caerphilly. Mr, 
J, H. Phillips, Cardiff, architect :-— 


Members desiring any ALTERATION of their ADDRESSES 
the Brown Book are requested to send notice of same to Mr. 
wmpden W, Pratt, 6, Dake st eet, Adelphi, before the end of 


iguat. 
Hee THOS. EDWARD PRYCE,2 10. g 
FREDERIC R. FARROW} on. Sec8, 


\ ROHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
| 


HYATT’S LENS and 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &a. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—-THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, B.C, 


“SEMI-PRISM ” 


SE reid Ransom, H.J., Cardiff (accepted) .. £4815 0 
ours DOULTING FREESTOME, | cist "ecsa test sm cc 


'A receiving order in bankruptcy has been 
‘anted in the case of Edwin Emanuel Moore, 
‘incoln’s Inn-fields and Chiswick, architect, 


An infectious diseases hospital is about to be 
ded to the County Lunatic Asylum at Devizes, 
‘om plans by Mr. C. S. Adys, M.S.A., county 
urveyor. Mr. G. Brown, of Devizes, is the builder, 
lad the cost will be about £1,900. For the erec- 
‘on of a police-station and court-house at Tisbury, 
Tilts, from the designs of the same architect, the 
ynder of Mr. W. Burridge, of Tisbury, has been 
scepted at £2,127. 


| A deputation from the Manchester and Salford 
anitary Association waited upon the General 
jurposes Committee of the Manchester School 
,oard on Monday, and presented a memorial on 
ne subject of the high death-rate in Manchester, 
‘he Board were urged to direct that instruction 
ould given in the Board schools on the laws 
* health. 


, A new post-office is being built at Aylesbury at 
‘cost of about £3,000. Mr. T. Martin is the con- 
actor. 


| The new bridge across the Avon at Totterdown, 
ristol, is approaching completion. Mr. Solomon 
urner, of Bristol, is the contractor, and Mr. W. 
ogers the foreman of works. 


The new central railway station at Frankfort. on- 
,e-Main, for which the claim is made of being the 
rgest in the world, was opened on Saturday. It 
)vers 31,248 square métres, has been seven years in 
‘urse of building, and cost thirty-three million 
sarks, about £1,650,000, 

A new Wesleyan chapel is about to be bailt at 
oxford, Suffolk, from plans by Mr. W. Eade, of 
vswich. It will be Gothic in style, will be con- 
‘tueted of white brick, with stone dressings, will 
at 210 persons, and cost £1,100, including outlay 
\ conversion of the old chapel, built sixty years 
ace, into a schoolroom, 


‘Mr, Mark H. Judge, who, by a curious printer’s 
tor, is made in Wednesday’s J'imes to sign him- 
if “Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
forks,” writes to correct the impression that the 
quiry into the working of the Board of Works 
»s closed, There is still, he says, a quantity of 
«idence relating to alleged irregularities which 
8 not yet been considered by the Royal Com- 


(ssion, and on which new witnesses desire to be 
‘amined, 


(Lhe parish church of St. James, Norton Canes, 
iar Cannock, which was destroyed by fire in 
«nuary last, is now being rebuilt and enlarged by 
\» addition of a new north aisle, organ chamber, 
\stry, &c., and the west tower will be used as a 
\ptistery, communicating with the nave by an 
ohway. The works are being carried out by 
-2ssrs. Treasure and Son, of Shrewsbury, from 
t> designs and under the superintendence of 


#ssts. Osborn and Reading, architects, of Bir- 
ingham, 
\ 


Jonsiderable additions have been made to the 
hide Valley Carpet Works, Liversedge, the ventila- 
/n of which is carried out on the Boyle system. 


4 last Friday’s issue we referred to the pro- 
€ssion of the Dewsbury Town Hall, and stated 
tt the architect was Mr. Henry Hollan, this 
Cvht to have been Holtom and Fox. 


Hes rural sanitary authority of the Bolton Poor 
iv Union have instructed Mr. Marshall Robin- 
§\, architect, of Bolton (Robinson and Morris) to 
Poare designs for an infectious diseases hospital 
y the pavilion principle, to accommodate 10 
P ents, at a cost of £2,000. The hospital is to be 

‘t in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Eton Borough Fever Hospital, Rumworth, 
*| ted some years ago from Mr. Robinson’s designs. 


F Saturday afternoon the memorial stones of a 
n Primitive Methodist chapel, Rocester, near 

oxeter, were laid. The chapel will seat 150 
Pi ons, a schoolroom, classrooms, aud vestry being 
5 provided, _It was designed by Mr, George W. 
= ity architect, Hanley, and the builder is Mr. 


iam Thorl A 
v £1,000, ey, of Snelstone. The cost will be 


THE CHELYNCH : 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr, E, A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 


STONE.—The Stone 
rom these Quarries is known aa 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England, 


Same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more guitable for fine 
: moulded work, 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 


r 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries, 


Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM AILL STONE (CO, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent:— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


a i 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


ABERDEEN.—For constructing a cabmen’s shelter at 
Gallowhill, for the town council :— 
Macandrew and Co, (accepted) £66 0 0 


ASHSTEAD.—For alterations to the lodge at Greville 
Park, Ashstead, Surrey, for Mr. P. Jennings, Mr. L. 
Littlewood, 9, Great James-street. Bedford-row, W.C., 
architect :— 

Haseman, J., Ashstead ... atc £35 0 0 


ASHSTEAD.—For the erection of a house in Woodfield- 
lane, Ashstead, Surrey, for Mr. H. Furze, Mr. L, Little- 
wood, 9, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C., architect : 


Gregory and Co., Clapham... «. £1,894 0 0 
Turtle and Appleton, Clapham ... 1,636 0 0 
Jeal, J.. Epsom won ove sao 1,500 0 0 
Hards, 8,, Ewell On ne tee 1,471 19 6 
Chivington, W. J., Epsom... 1,435 0 0 
Batchelar, W. H., Leatherhead ... 1,285 0 0 
Haseman, J., Ashstead ams one 1,280 0 0 
Skilton, H,, Leatherhead ... cre 1,268 7 0 


AUDLEY, STAFFS,—For the erection of a gas holder, for 
the local board :— 
No. 1 contract. 
Dodd, T., (accepted). 
Contract No. 2 :— 
Renshaw, King, and Oo, (accepted). 


AYR.—For the construction of the new Cattle Market, 
adjoining the Townshead railway station, for the town 


council :— 
Meikle (accepted) .., £4,240 0 0 


BERKELEY.—For improvements and decorations at 
“ Lynch,” Berkeley Castle Estate, for the Right Hon. Lord 
Fitzhardinge. Mr. B. H. Ransford, Berkeley Castle, 
Gloucestershire, estate surveyor :— 


Jotcham, W.and J. ... oe £125 0 0 
Nicholls; Js rn sn TIS) 0) 0 
Knight, H.and G ... ose soe 109 0 0 
Gregory, H,, and Sons, Berkeley* ... 102 10 0 


* Accepted. 


BLACKBURN.—For the erection of new offices and 
cottages at India Mill, Blackburn, for Messrs. Hutton and 
Baynes. Mr, J. Bertwistle, F.S.I., Blackburn, architect, 
Quantities by the architect :— 

(Accepted tenders.) 


Mason :— 
Hanson, 8. ue of nee o. £206 5 0 
Brickwork :— 
Gillibrand, W. and J. nor ste 215 0 0 
Joiner :— 
Willson, T, P., Lower Darwen eee 226 0 0 
Piumber :— 

Cheetham, C. ... ee fee ies 60 0 0 
Flaggers and slaters :— 
Dyson,J,,andSon .., xe wae 909 0 0 
Plasterer and painter ;— 

Airey, A. 67 0 0 


Rest of Blackburn, re 


Ransom, H. J., Cardiff (accepted) .. £150 0 0 


CAMBRIDGE.—For works of painting at the Reading- 
Room, School of Art,and Free Library, for the corpora- 
tion :— 

Gray, H. S. (accepted) ate ep olka 6m 

CRAVEN ARMS.—For new Corn Exchange and Assembly 
Rooms at Craven Arms, Salop. Mr, T. Evans, architect : 


Jones, D. and C,, Gloucester ow £1,644 OF.0 
Price, R., Shrewsbury eis wee 1,495 0 0 
Smith, C. T,, Broseley na ose 1,494 0 0 
Davis, J., Shrewsbury ose age 1,480 0 0 
Weale and Oo., Ludlow... ve 1,394 0 0 
Millward, H., Leominster... oo 1,388 0 0 
Williams, J.. Knighton ... “5 1,000 0 0 


DEWSBURY.—For the supply of purifying grids, for the 
town council :— 


Spencer and Elland (accepted) «. £2810 0 
DUDLEY.—For the furnishing of the new offices, for 
the board of guardians :— 
Plucknett and Co,, Warwick «. £745 0 0 
Marris and Norton ... one ove 740 18 1 
Halland Son, Willenhall .., vat 695 0 0 
Bunce, J., Dudley (accented) ore 609 0 0 
Stringer, Stourbridge... ace we 595 0 0 
Hilton, Birmingham ... wee fo 589 0 0 
Chamberlain, King,and Jones, Bir- 
mingham Ax boa eee one 578 19 6 
Hale, C., Dudley* ae Fe eee 550 5 0 
* Amended from £570, 
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HEXHAM.—For the laying of water pipes from the Ladle 
Wells to the town, for the local board. Mr. H. Laws, 
engineer :— 

Fisher, H., and Co., Cockermouth (accepted). 
(Lowest of 14 tenders received.) 

HITCHIN.—For the erection of a new infants’ school 
room (to accommodate 100 children) with w.c,’s and 
boundary fences. Mr, J, Shilcock, architect :— 


Allen Ee 55 oT a wo. £504 0 0 
Willmott... ce aad we ae 498 0 0 
Foster, M. aes ore one ace 468 0 0 
Warren, G 399 0 0 


All of Hitchin. 
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HORNSEY.—For stabling and cart-sheds, for the Hornsey 
Local Beard. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, engineer and sur- 
veyor :— 


A. B. Cc. D. 
Wali, C., Chelsea— 
£988 ...£602 ... £125 ... £170 
Wilmott and Son, Hitchia— 
987 “t.6 550) cco el 22 157 
Dixon, J. W., Highgate 
O73. sever OVO coe LO Mess ke 
Kerry, E., Wighgatec” 
925 ... 552 LStiomrs, vl00 
Mattock, Finsbury Park— 
bh on ueeti tl) feptyya.e Oi ee ro age 2 61) 
Stimpson, Kensington— 
840 ... 540 97 132 
Rudd and Son, Grantham (accepted) — 
770. ... 453 .. 109 136 


KENLEY, SURREY,—For the erection of a new residence, 
for Mr. R. Martyr. Mr. H, A, Whitburn, Woking, archi- 


tect :— 
Marriage, Croydon cee ae £1,010 0 0 
Monger, Kenley ie 998 0 0 
Holt, Croydon see ae 875 0 0 
Ward, Warlingham .. 815 0 0 
Hunt and Bryant, Kenley... ne a 800 0 0 


KENSINGTON.—For the erection of a studio at No, 9, 
Sussex-villas, for Mrs. Blakiaton. Mr.C. R. Guy Hall, 
Pe .I.B;A., 12, Lower Phillimore-place, Kensington, archi- 
ect: — 
Larner and Glanville, Kensington (accepted) £200 0 0 
(No competition.) 
KENSINGTON.—For alterations to new business pre- 
mises, new stabling, &c., No. 60, High-street, Kensington, 
for Mr. R.P,. Evans, Mr. J. WwW. Stevens, No. 21, New 
Bridge-street, H.U., architect and aehieast _ 
Peppiatt, J.T., Hoxton . £1,049 0 0 
Prestige and Co., Pimlico ... 928 0 0 
Leslie and Co., Kensington*... 90): 0 0 
* Accepted. 


KETTERING.—For metalling, paving, and asphalting 
Alfred-street, for the as piri _— 


Barlow, BE. es «. £29710 0 
Henson, C. and F. oss 294 11 0 
Barlow, A. 292 5 0 
Henson, G. V. (accepted) ae 290 0 0 


LEICESTER.—For the eraction of two houses, Victoria- 
road, Leicester. Mr. W. Millican, architect :— 


Black, H., Earrow eee £2,900 0 0 
Hallam, a a . cee 2,899 18 0 
Herbert, TT; and 186 me 2,894 0 0 
Bland, H. on . we 2,783 0 0 
Tyers. T. On aa ° oe 2,765 0 0 
Jewsbury, J. O. aa ae 2,700 0 0 
Clark and Garrett 3 2,639 0 0 
Elliott, N 2,590 0 0 


a Rest of Leicester. 


LEAMINGTON.—For work to be executed at the fire- 
engine station, for the town council :— 


Houghton, Court-street ere ae 927 OO 
Duke, Leamington ase 82 15 0 
Glover, Warwick ae ap 75 5 0 
Bowen, R. ee a ses 74 0 0 
Jenkins and Son... ot A 7111 6 
Hatherly Bros., Coventry Res of 69 0 0 
Smith, Milverton (accepted) .. ase 67 0 0 


LEAMINGTON.—For the construction of a filter for the 
new swimming bath, for the town CR Lagead — 


Jenkins and Son ate . £634 8 3 
Bowen ... ove 479 16 0 
Houghton Mee oo 470 0 0 
Hatherly Bros.. 431 0 0 
Smith, G. (accepted) .. x6 426 0 0 
LYDIARD MILLICENT.—For alterations, &c., tothe 


Butcher’s Arms, Lydiard, Wilts. Mr. W. Drew, MS.A,, 
22, Victoria-street, Swindon, architect :— 
Ponting, J., Kingsdown (accepted). 


LONDON, W.—For alterations, &c., required to be done 
to the Duke of Abercorn, High-street, Kensington, for Mr. 
S. Raven, Mr. H. I. Newton, 17, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
Westminster, S.W., architect :— 


Kirk and Randall, Woolwich .. £1,516 0 0 
Jackson and Todd, Hackney ae 1,328 0 0 
Godden, S., Bryanston-square : L318 0-0 

Lamble, 8. R., Kentish Town : 1,289 0 0 
Haylock, De Pimlico oe ee 1,254 0 0 
Lea, H. and E, Regent- -etreet* « 1,193 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—For covered lawn-tennis courts, West Ken- 
sington, for the directors of the Queen’s Club, Ltd. Mr. 
A. Payne, F.R.I.B.A, 4, Storey’s-gate, S.W., architect. 
Qaantities supplied :— 

General work :— 


LONDON, W.—For alterations to provision stores, 279 
and 281, Edgeware-road, W., for Mr. W. Bowron. Mr, T, 


Durrans, A.B.L.B. A., 44, Upper Baker-street, N.W., archi- | 


tect :— 
Stevenson an an oes cee, H15170). 030 
Lovell . ee tis cre eve 1,150 0 0 
Drysdale be eee ce 1,139 0 0 
Turtle and Appleton. ae hee 982 0 0 
Higgs (accepted) ... a coh 927 0 0 


MAIDSTONE.—For the erection of the Hollingworth 


| 


memorial buildings at the West Kent General Hospital; | 


Elmore... or oh abe «» £1,809 0 0 
Wilkins ae ot : ase 1,738 0 0 
Cox Bros. 5 au cf oa 1,724 00 
Clements ay ose uae see 1,678 0 0 
Wallis ... ae ae ats “5 1,682 0 0 
Vaugban ase ae as a 1,582 0 0 
Avard ... ose 50 ate eee 1,558 0 0 
Barden’... * ons 1,540 0 0 
Candler (accepted) ... Ash ae 1,465 0 0 


SHALCOMBE, I.W.—For the construction of new roads 
at Shaleombe, for the Isle of Wight highway com- 


missioners :— 
Collier, F. eee -. £54510 0 
Kingswell, J. (accepted) pea one 485 10 0 
Reason, G ane aaa ane “ch 449 10 0 


SrarrorD.—For works of painting at the Borough Hall 


for the town council :— 


Gee, A., (accepted) £99 0 0 


THEDDLETHORPE, LINCOLNSHIRE.—For the erection of 
a Primitive Methodist schoolroom :— 
Hall, Theddlethorpe (accepted) .. £95 1 3 
(Lowest of nine tenders recieved. ) 


WALES.—For building anew house at Llanvibangel- 
Gobion, Abergavenny, for Mr. D. Williams. Mr, R, 


Ashfold and Co. ‘f “a £3,643 0 0 Williams, A.R.I.B.A., 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., archi- 
Patman and Fotheringham ee 3,423 0 0 tect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Army and Navy Auxiliary Gee Meadows, T., Abergavenny ... ». £728 0 0 
operative Society .. Seema m0 (0372070 Morgan and Evans, Pontypool .. 667 7 0 
Longmire and Burge 1135140 <0 -.0 Foster, T., Abergavenny .. .. 650 0 0 
Peto Bros. esaemngrs eto. 10200 0 Burgoyne, J., Blaenavon (accepted) 625 0 0 
Stimpson and Oo. ... Sos 3,100 0 0 
Hall, Bedall, and Co. se 9)9:998. 00,0 WARLINGHAM, SURREY.—For the erection of a detached 
Perry and Bon x 2,993 0 0 residence on the Westhall Estate, for Mr. F. irs 
Green, T. L. (accepted) ive 2,983 0 0 Mr. F. W. Fryer, M.8.A., 2, Pancras-lane, H.C., and 
Tranworkaee ot hee architect. Quantities by Mr. H. J. Player, 
an fb POMEY Si 
rego Navy aes eee £146 0 0 Rich, J., Beckenham ... PAs oe (TAT Oe 
Society i 1401 0 0 Jones, T. W., Beckenham ... ois 717 0 0 
Handyside, ev and Co., Ltd. 1,829 0 0 WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE,—For the erection of a 
Matt, T. , Shaw, and Co. j 1,206 10 0 boat - house, garden tea-room, and storage, Blenheim 
Young, H., and Co. ... 1,195 0 0 Palace, for His Grace the Duke of Marlborough. Messrs, 
St. Pancras Iron Works 1,159 0 0 Radclyffe and Watson, Birmingham and Oxford, archi- 
Rownson, Drew, and Co, ... 1,095 0 0 tects :— 
Lysaght, J., Ltd. ef 1,084 18 0 Estate Building Yard (Nash, H.) accepted. 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


Manufacturer : 
NAPIER YARD, 


less ; 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—" Westwood, ” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm cee elasticity, and are perfectly noise: 
they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone ; 


applicable to wood and iron staircases 


new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of 
churches, &c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


Railway Broadstona, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monk wear- Slough Wesstminster Dublin Castle Schools, &e- Stratford, Col 
Stati Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch PoliceBarracks 3 grave 
AT10N8. Bardett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate-street South Bromley’ Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal: 
Accrington Barscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Juanoction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgatestree Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St, Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road, Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street tome ; 
Altrincham MerseyTunnel _ Street LangleyGreen Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester andsworth | 
Ash Street, Camden Road = Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate itals.. 
Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place Host als. 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 
New Street  Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill Fulham Leyton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum | 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne ing School Greenwich In 
Barnsley Chequerbent Glousories Road Lichfield Oldham (Mumps)Sutton Barracks, Normanton Jamaica Level firmary 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram- Guy’s Hospital. 
Bedminster Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Haling § Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church CountyAsylun 
Birmingham Crewe ; Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road MiddlesexCoun) 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge Tower ofLondon Belfast Preston Newhaven ty Lunatic 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospita’ 
Bridge Crumpsa!l Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby_ Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough — 
BiakeStreet, Sut- Cullercoates Court Londoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets Infirmary 
ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery ae 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston Highdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchester Church Path Northfie eld 
Bletchley Daubhill Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea,Omega St. Thomas’s 
Belts Bridge ares oe reed tes — me Weta Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham Street Hospital 
olyhea anchester, Ex- Salisbury Roa aterloo, ush on n' 
Bombay, India Derby Homerton change Seething Lane Liverpool Dablio Island WiIND le a Saat = bic: B peso ees ant 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell Weaste ridge Offices, London Schoo dor blic e an 
Bowdon Central Drighlington Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Duplin Ship in many Hundreds of Pu renin aD 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham’ Street ee ayes Buildings in Great Brita 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin Royal ~*& and. 
Broadfield Dundee Keighley ——S-_ Miillhill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barrac Descriptive Circulars, with Prices sent 0s 
Broad Street Ealing Commca KembleJunction Milverton mingham West EndLane Dundalk application, 
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) 
‘ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS TO 


BUILDINGS. 


‘TINHE alteration of one architect’s design by 
another is one of the frailties incident 
‘to human hopes, for the restorer very often 
deals unceremoniously, and anything but 
tenderly, with the original design. We can 
srecall some glaring instances of alteration, or 
rather mutilation, in our experience—churches 
in which the plan has been entirely ignored 
‘by lengthening or the addition of transepts, 
jaisles of preposterous width and height, 
towers and spires of altitude disproportioned 
‘to the edifice; in domestic buildings, of 
extraordinary additions of apartments and 
offices. Like other professional men, doctors 
and lawyers, architects prefer to follow their 
own bent, they do not care about being 
second fiddles,” the result of which 
vassertion of independent judgment is that 
we have buildings so completely trans- 
formed that their individuality is lost. 
‘An alteration of a design is a trouble 
from which other artists, painters, and 
sculptors are exempt. Who wouid dare to 
‘try his hand on a painter’s work, to tamper 
\with a Raphael, a Reynolds, or a Turner ? 
‘Buildings combine the utilitarian with the 
artistic, and as their object is use, the archi- 
‘tect’s design is sacrificed. From what we 
‘know of the practice of the medieval archi- 
tects, little scruple was experienced about 
altering an old building, what was done was 
done boldly and without hesitation ; but 
they were careful to carry out the original 
plan as far as possible, and to leave the style 
‘of the old intact, preferring to make any 
pddition in the style of their own day, so 
that of the new portion there should be no 
loubt, and that those who ran could read. 
The modern restorer departed from this plan 
when he began to restore old English 
churches to the original style—prompted by 
. mistaken zeal, veneration, and respect for 
the old structure. But with modern works 
he has no such conscientious and punctilious 
eeling—he is neither exact nor precise, and 
follows the old rule, but without method. 
{{ there is a plan to follow he invariably 
prefers one of his own, the details he 
pries to alter or improve, or he makes his 
idditions so intensely unlike in style as to 
create a feeling of disgust or cause a shock to 
overyone with a sense of fitness or congruity. 
We see in one church an arcade of pointed 
iches of rather acute form lengthened by the 
vddition of flat Tudor ones at the west end, 
br an Early Pointed addition to a building in 
\ Late style. Now the old builders, in fol- 
owing their common-sense notion of altéra- 
‘ion or restoration, never did anything so 
ridiculous as to turn a 13th century edifice 
ynto one of the 11th century, or introduce 
Norman into an Early English or Decorated 
/hurch, or one of the latter styles into a Per- 
»endicular building. They would never have 
vone backwards and singled out a style of a 
entury earlier. These are anomalies that 
jave rendered modern architecture and 
‘tchitects supremely ridiculous in the eyes 
‘f{ the intelligent. Turning to instances, we 
eel! how Salisbury and Hereford suffered 
inder Wyatt, what barbarous vandalisms 
vere committed under the name of 
2storation at Worcester and Durham, and 
score of other cathedral churches, including 
\t. Albans, One of these ignorant and un- 
itelligent customs was to remove every- 
ung Perpendicular in style ; the flat-pitched 
of gave place to a new steep one, groined 
Be ribbed, or more commonly a stained deal 
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“‘ open-timbered ” roof, worse for sound, and 
often less architectural. The oak panelling and 
Renaissance details in the chancel were taken 
down ; the chancel itself, the most interest- 
ing and time-honoured portion of the edifice, 
was even removed to lengthen the church, and 
a modern one built; the Perpendicular 
tracery was replaced by some of earlier style. 
We cannot now understand this infatuated 
contempt for the latest phase of English 
architecture, the very one which seemed to ke 
in harmony with modern civilisation and re- 
formed doctrines of the Church. We have 
only to read Murray’s “ Handbooks” to see 
how completely our cathedrals and churches 
have been restored away during the last half- 
century. 


Our object now is more practical. What 
has been done is past recalling. One of 
the bitterest enemies of the architect is the 
unscrupulous builder who is called in to 
make alterations. He does so without the 
slightest regard to proportion. His addition 
of a bay window or a porch, should there be 
any other from which he draws his inspira- 
tion, is to make it a duplicate, a great deal 
wider or narrower, as the case may be. The 
way he proceeds is to observe the same 
details, but to extend the window or door in 
width, the result being a perfect travesty of the 
original. Who has not seen an order widened 
in its intercolumniation, but observing the 
same proportions of column, a mullioned 
window extended by placing the mullions 
further apart, or a gable heightened without 


any attempt to modify the position 
of the openings or the treatment of 
the details. Some time ago we in- 


spected a large house to which the ad- 
dition of a new wing had been made. 
The house was designed by a London archi- 
tect, and bore evidences of careful design. It 
had a gabled projection at one end of the 
front ; the new addition comprised a gabled 
projection of similar external character at the 
other end, the interior rooms consisting of a 
large drawing-room and bedrooms over. The 
addition was wider than the corresponding 
wing, though a repetition of the same fea- 
tures appeared in it. It was evidently a 
builder’s addition. The interior of the new 
drawing-room was ill-proportioned, the 
height of the room had been increased. The 
interior looked meagre and cold compared 
with the older room on the other side of the 
house ; the builder had copied all the details 
—the same doorway architraves, the same 
cornice and chimneypiece—in spite of the 
fact that the new room was larger and 
higher than the old one. The cor- 
nice looked small and out of cha- 
racter, and the same want of relation was 
observed between the chimneypiece and 
the room. It was easy to see where the 
architect’s work ended and the builder’s 
began. Still more painful is the case of an 
addition to an old design where there is 
nothing to guide the builder in the design. 
One example of this was the building of a 
tower to an Italian residence. The tower 
was built on one end of the building, and the 
builder had introduced on three sides copies 
of the wiudows of the front of the house 
utterly out of keeping with it. Even the 
upper story had a square-headed architrave 
finished window inserted like the ones under 
the cornice of the house. The whole design 
was irretrievably spoilt by this addition. In 
another case a large billiard-room was tacked 
on to the side of a house, forming a low wing ; 
it was lighted by a skylight and by two large 
windows in front ; but these were of bad pro- 
portion, round-headed, and did not correspond 
with anything else in the facade, while 
the balustrade and cornice returned abruptly 
against the facade on a level with the centre 
of the windows. The exterior was irre- 
trievably spoiled ; the prircipal room 
windows were dwarfed, the addition appear- 
ing more like a lecture-room or chapel. We 
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might multiply instances of porches, conser- 
vatories, and bay windows that have been 
added to the detriment of the original design ; 
but who can say anything ? The owner can 
surely do what he pleases; only the poor 
architect can complain of the transformation 
or mutilation that has been sanctioned in his 
design, which he could have avoided if he 
had been consulted. Perhaps, however, he 
has only himself to blame for having designed 
a house without the accommodation. A 
builder would have little sympathy with the 
architect’s elevation if working to it entailed 
any labour or skill on his part ; he would set 
to work in the easiest manner, adding here 
or pulling down there. Owners, unfortu- 
nately, do not trouble. The building passes 
into other hands, and the contemplated addi- 
tions or alterations are given to another 
architect, or placed into the hands of a 
builder. Many a building is spoiled by not 
being able to obtain the original architect’s 
services. With regard to public buildings, the 
same failures are repeatedly met with. Un- 
fortunately, plans of schools, hospitals, muni- 
cipal buildings, are accepted without any 
provision for future extension ; increased 
accommodation is demanded, an addition is 
made to the building which completely mars 
the design by throwing it out of proportion 
or making it one-sided. The common plan 
of adding a story destroys the harmony or 
balance of proportion in nine cases out of 
ten. Few buildings can stand an addition to 
their height. An extension in length is more 
tolerable, provided ground can be obtained 
and a suitable break made in the elevation ; 
but the least objectionable form of addition 
is that which has been provided for in the 
plans by lateral or rearward additions. 

The more perfect a building or design, the 
less capable is it of receiving additions, and 
the more skill is necessary in the work. It 
is very difficult, for example, to add to a 
cruciform church, or one with a perfected 
plan, without destroying its proportions ; 
the same difficulty is experienced in altering 
or enlarging a public building whose facades 
are well balanced. Alteration is in either 
case more or less a spoiling process. En- 
largement or rebuilding is the alternative to 
which the architect must submit in these 
days of constant demand for accommodation, 
and if he can frovide in his plans means by 
which addition can be made, he earns the 
gratitude of his patrons and the public, 


rr 


HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—IV. 


S an addition to the hall, the conser- 
vatory is a feature of much beauty. 
Whether it is made to open out of a vestibule 
as a sort of adjunct to the porch, or to form 
the end or side bay of a hall, it can be de- 
signed in either case to contribute largely to 
the size and effectiveness of the entrance. 
The chief governing consideration is the 
aspect. A conservatory or show-house, to be 
really what its name implies, should be so 
situated as to catch the sun’s rays for a 
certain part of the day at least. A south 
aspect is best for a lean-to horticultural 
building, but the western aspect is satis- 
factory, inasmuch as the latest solar rays, 
those of the afternoon, being the warmest, 
can be made economical in retaining warmth 
during the night. The east is a good aspect 
for the morning beams, though they pass off 
before the sun is at its hottest. The side 
least desirable for a conservatory is the 
north, though even with this aspect there is 
no reason why a plant house should not be 
added for the hardier kinds of shrubs and 
plants. Many plans suggest themselves. A 
porch at the side of a house may have a small 


| conservatory or show house attached to the 


side of it, and this same conservatory may 
form a promenade or lobby between the 
porch and a reception room to which it is 
attached. For example, the front room of 
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_————————————— 
feature, and be fitted with a movable stove or 
dog-grate. Spaciousness is realised when 
once the visitor enters the hall and sees the 
whole extent of hall and staircase combined, 
The interior vestibule is also extended as far 
into the house as is necessary to give a door 
into a library or reception room. pendicular equals the cotangent; the hypo. 
The third arrangement of halls we have to | thenuse divided by the base equals the secant 
consider are halls in the centre. This plan is|and the hypothenuse divided by the perpen. 
adopted chiefly in large public buildings | dicular equals the cosecant. Let us show the 
and mansions. The lighting is the chief | application of this proportion. Two sides o1 
difficulty. Unless a skylight or lantern is|a triangle aand bare measured with the right 
used to throw the light from the sky directly | angle C_ between them. It is necessary tc 
downwards into the hall, areas must be| obtain the acute angles Aand B. Ofcourse, 
reserved for lighting. Halls lighted from | we can lay down the sides of the triangle by 
the top or by lanterns admit of considerable scale and draw side c, and take the angles by 
architectural effect. A few of these we| the protractor ; but if accuracy is necessary 
drawing-room, which has a French window shall illustrate by plans. Thus, the hall may | the trigonometrical rule is the proper method 
or glazed screen in the wall, through which contain the staircase on the open-newel prin- | of proceeding. Let us suppose the side b 
a charming glimpse into the conservatory can | ciple, the flights ascending or winding round | measures 6 chains and the side a 8 chains. 
be obtained. Thus the refreshing beauty of | the walls ; or there may bea centre first flight | By referring to the proportion above given 
the plants and flowers makes an attraction to | with wing flights on each side. Three sides|we find that, having the base and perpen- 
both apartments. The hall arcade may be|of a rectangular hall may be occupied by| dicular of a triangle, the tangent of either 
filled with a glazed screen. In the winter | flights, and the fourth side have a landing. | angle can be obtained. Thus : 
season the heating arrangements of the con-| The cortile is a handsome development of a pe 
central hall, the stairs occupying a recess or Ta.Be-=3= 0°78, 
an inner hall. An example of this arrange- 
ment is to be seen at the Reform Clubhouse, 
Pall Mall, and other buildings. In the 
Reformagrand hall, 56ft. by 50ft., surrounded 
by colonnades of the Ionic and the Corinthian 
orders, represents an Italian cortile ; the 
upper landing is a picture gallery approached 
by astaircase. The light is admitted through 
a ceiling or domical lantern of diapered glass. 
Atthe corner of Charles-street and Regent- 
street, the Junior United Service Club has a 
good arrangement of hall and staircase, the 
latter lighted by a handsome lantern filled 
with painted glass. The Conservative Club- 
house, St. James’s-street, designed by the late 
Sydney Smirke and Geo. Basevi, has a fine 
coved hall, with gallery round it, anda 
domical vestibule above. All of these and 
other clubhouses afford sumptuous examples 
of interior hall planning, in which the archi- 
tect’s skill has been prominently exercised. 
In no other portion of the interior has more 
ingenuity and taste been called into play. 
The architect has here endeavoured to im- 
press th> visitor with the resources of his 
art, and to produce a coup de maitre to which 
all the other apartments contribute. 
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LAND SURVEYING.—VI. 


TRIANGLES.—THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE 
OF THE THEODOLITE. 


be a general knowledge of trigonometry 
is necessary for the surveyor, it may 
be of service if we consider a few of the 
rules that are used in measuring triangles 
portions only of which are known. We have 
spoken of tables of natural sines, cosines, &c. 
The use of such a table is that when the 
number of degrees in a given angle is 
known, the value of the sine, cosine, tangent, 
and other ratios can be found. Or the 
appropriated by having a glass roof to be | logarithms of these ratios can be found in 
used as ashow-room. The hall-conservatory | any logarithmic table. When the degrees in 
arrangement has become a very general} the angle are unknown, we can find it by a 
feature in the residences of the wealthy of | simple proportion, as we have already hinted 
late years, and its development offers a| in the last article. Jet us make this clear. 
problem for architectural skill. Fig. 12 is a right-angled triangle with sides 


quotient equals the cosine ; or when the per 
pendicular is divided by the base the quotien 
equals tangent; these divisions being ex 
pressed by the fractions given above. Th 
other parts of the triangle are similarl) 
obtained. ‘Thus the base divided by the per 


a street house may have much of thenoise and 
dust of the thoroughfare excluded from it 
by a conservatory attached to the front, one 
end of which could open into or connect 
with the front porch. The view of the 
plants could be enjoyed equally by those 
entering the porck or vestibule as by persons 
sitting in the room. Plan 9 (see page 196 in 
our last issue) affords an example of a conser- 
vatory behind the staircase, and that can be 
made attractive in the hall. Plan 11, which we 
now give, shows the conservatory, or flower 
room, made to serve the drawing-room as 
well as the hall. Twoarches screen off the hall 
on one side from the conservatory—the hall, 
in fact, is mainly lighted through the con- 
servatory roof. One side of it adjoins the 


and, looking at the table of natural sines and 
tangents, we find that tangent 0° 75 represents 
an angle of about 36° 52’ 12". Then the right 
angle C = 90°, the angle B = 36° 52’ T2iet 
we deduct the latter from 90°, the remainder 
is 53° 7 48", which is the measure of the 
other acute angle A. 

It is often required to find the perpen- 
dicular of a right-angle triangle, as when the 
height of an object is required, and we can 
only measure a distance on level ground fo1 
the base and take the angle subtended to the 
top of the object. Let b be the height of a 
tower, and BC or a the distance measured. 
Take the angle B; then d = « tan. B—an 
equation which means that the base is multi- 
plied into the tangent of the angle B. Tf we 
say the base measures 3 chains and the angle 
measures 31°, the tangent of 31° is found to 
be 600, and 300 x °600 = 180 links for the 
height, which can be brought into feet. 

In surveying, however, we have more to do 
with oblique-angled triangles. If at the apex 
of any triangle a perpendicular is drawn to 
divide it into two right-angled triangles, the 
lines and angles may be treated by the same 
rules. As we have already pointed out, 
more simple mode of dealing with this class 
of triangles is derived from the theorem that 
the sines are in proportion, as the sides oppo- 
site to them or which subtend them. Thus, 
in the oblique-angled triangle (Fig. 13), 

Sin. B: sin. Az: 5: a; OF 
Sin. A 
bok Sin. B’ 
J and so on for the other sides. _ ; 

Referring to the cases of triangles in ou! 
last article, let us take a triangle in which 2 
side and two angles are given. Let BC be 
2, measured base line, and A an object, the 
position of which we require to know ; angle: 
are taken at B and at A. Since the thre 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles or 180°, we have simply to deduce! 
their sum from 180°. Therefore, Cc =180°- 
B+A. The given base line measures A 
chains ; what are the lengths of bandec?. 
By the equation— 


GPa De ont 


Dining R2 { Drawing Re. 
omen 
To Offices: 


“servatory would serve to warm the hall, and 
the warmth of the latter would conversely be 
of service in the summer evenings, thus an 
equalisation of temperature can be main- 
tained. In town houses it is often possible 
to provide a recess or alcove to the hall that 
ean be lighted above, which can be filled with 
potted plants, or a light area can be often 


In our next plan (12) we show an arrange- | a, ), ¢, opposite the respective angles A, B, C, etiaee 
ment of hall and staircase in which compact- | drawn to scale. Let us take B as the angle me 


required. Then we can say as ¢ is to b so is 
1-0 to sine B; or as cis to a so is 1°0 to 
cosine B, or as a is to b so is 1-0 to tan. B. 
These proportions can be simply expressed 
thus— 


ness and concentration have been the chief 
aims. The hall is- screened by a vestibule 
and inner door from the entrance, and is 
lighted on one side through a painted glass 
window, the stairs ascending in a recess out 
of sight of merecallers. The doors of drawing 
and dining-rooms are symmetrically arranged 
on each side of a fireplace, which can be 
made to look cheerful and inviting in winter 
weather, and can be occupied by a jardiniére 


To find angle C. Let A equal 18°, i 
equal 42°, then 18 + 42 = 60, and 180° ~ 6 
= 120°, the angle C. The natural sine 0 
angle A = 18° = “669, and the natural sine 0 
angle B = 42° = 309. Then— | 

43 x 669 "93110 | 
309 bs 
or the side 6 = 93 chains. For the other sid 


a:6::10:tan.B= 2 we have the equation— : 


or plant-house in summer. A square floor a sin. C | 
results from this plan, which can be laid with | Or, when the perpendicular is divided by the etter 


hypothenuse the quotient equals the sine ; <toe 
when the base is divided by hypothenuse the lor the base measures 120} chains, if worke 


parquetry or tile; the fireplace, if of the 
hooded kind, can be made an ornamen’a! 
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out in the same manner, and .to only three 
places of decimals. Suppose the angles at the 
end of measured line a be taken, the lengths 
of the lines } and c can be found, and the posi- 
tion of A determined in a similar manner. 
In diagram 9 we give another useful ex- 
ample of theodolite surveying. _ Let us sup- 
pose a, 6, c, and d are the positions of the 
piers of a bridge across a river, and it is 
required to take their distances apart. From 
A on the bank of river erect a perpendicular 
A C five or six chains long. Set up flags or 
mark the centres of each pier of the bridge. 
From C measure the several angles ACa, 
ACb, ACc, andACd, &. Now CAB is 
a right-angled triangle, and the several 
lengths Aa, Ab, Ac, &., are tangents to 
the angle C, and can be accurately deter- 
mined by taking the angles at O, and referring 
to a table of natural tangents. Say the 
first angle to a measures 35°. The natural 
tangent is -70021. Multiplying this number 
by the base or radius (call it 400ft.), the 
product is 270ft., which gives the distance 
Aa. The next angle to point b is 52° 
= 12799 x 400 = 511:96ft. To point ¢ the 


PLAN 9 


igle is 80% = 2268°48ft., and so on for the 
‘her piers. Thus, the length of the several 
‘ans may be accurately calculated. The 
‘me valuable rule expressed by the simple 
irmula Ac tan. C can be employed to set 
't piers, to measure the distances between 
eral streams which cannot be crossed by 
'2 chain, or the distance of any object on a 
ain line to which a perpendicular can be 
ected, as well.as to obtain the height of a 
wer by the measured base line and angle 
leady referred to. Small fractions or 
‘nutes of a degree may be neglected, as 
»y often give trouble. 


|THE THEODOLITE, AND METHOD OF 
USING IT. 


(Che construction of this invaluable instru- 
‘at is familiar to most of our readers, and 
‘lescriptions of it may be found in most 
|1tises on surveying, it is unnecessary here 
@nter into any particulars of its adjust- 
‘ats and use. The best knowledge of an 
‘irument is that derived from practice, and 
“sson or two in the field will be of more 
' Service to the student than the perusal 
lany amount of instructions, which only 
re to bewilder. The most important point 
‘which the student ought to direct his 
i ntion is the construction and division of 
: two circular Plates, the lower limb, and 
hg Plate, which turns freely upon it, 
ied the vernier plate. In taking horizontal 
tles these two parts are constantly brought 
use, for while the whole limb can be 
ved through any horizontal angle, the 


| 
al 


ier plate only may be moved|load. When a beam has to carry a fixed central 
eminent deed ancl Tho lower limb | load, the bent lever causing the maximum strain 


or plate is generally graduated to 30 minutes 
of adegree. By means of the vernier the 
graduation can be read to single minutes. _A 
6in. theodolite has generally two verniers 
1808 apart. In a limb divided at every 30 
minutes, 29 of these parts are made equal to 
30 divisions of the verniers, by which we can 
read off a or 1’. For the benefit of the 
beginner we may explain here the construc- 
tion of this useful contrivance for estimating 
subdivisions on the lower limb, as the vernier 
is attached also to sextants and other instru- 
ments. 

Let us suppose the limb divided into 
degrees, and each degree into four parts, each 
of these subdivisions will denote 15 minutes, 
or a fourth of a degree. The divisions and 
subdivisions of the vernier indicate single 
minutes and seconds, and are numbered from 
right to left; the extreme right one is zero or 
a V. The space between the lines denoting 
a minute is also divided into four, and each 
of the dividing lines will register 15 seconds. 
The result of these graduations on the limb 
and the vernier is that the limb is divided 
into 15 minutes, and the vernier into 15 
seconds. If the zero of the vernier coincide 
with a division, say, 25, then the reading is 
25°, and the same with any of the long 
divisions of the scales; but if the zero is 
between, say, 25° and 26°, the reading will 
denote some minutes or other fraction of a 
degree. Generally, however, the zero points 
to no marked division of the graduated limb, 
but to somewhere between. We then look 
for the degrees and minutes indicated by the 
divisions that are passed, and also for a line 
on the vernier that coincides with one on the 
limb. Then the number of minutes and 
seconds from that line to the zero added to 
the number read off from the limb gives the 
required angle. By this mode of subdivision 
an angle can be read to seconds with great 
accuracy. 

Let us suppose the limb is divided into 15 
minutes, and these are subdivided by the 
vernier to 15 seconds. The zero points toa 
fraction beyond the third small subdivision 
of the limb after 25°, which roughly shows 
that 25° and something more than 45’ is 
registered. Looking for a line in the vernier 
which exactly coincides with one on the 
limb, we find that from the zero 1} minutes 
is registered, which, added to the 25° 45’, 
makes 25° 46’30", the anglerequired. Asabove 
stated, in small theodolites the degrees are 
usually divided into two equal parts, denoting 
30 minutes, and the vernier divisions show 
minutes, so that any seconds would have to 
be estimated by theeye. After some prac- 
tice, this, however, can be done with tolerable 
accuracy. For great accuracy the vernier is 
read by a microscope attached to the limb. 
It is needless to say that before an angle can 
be taken the theodolite must be in perfect 
adjustment. It must be firmly planted on 
the ground, and plumbed over the station or 
point from which the angle is to be taken; 
the parallel plates at the bottom of the in- 
strument must be levelled as nearly by the 
eye as possible, then by two of the staff 
Screws, turning first one and then the other, 
till the bubble is in the middle of its run, 
then turning the instrument half-round and 
repeating the operation with the two other 
screws. ‘The other adjustments having been 
made, the instrument is in readiness for taking 
an angle. 
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STRAINS.—IV.* 
By G. A. T. Mrpp.eETon, 
FLANGE STRAINS (continued), 


[2 flanged beams the strains are caused by 
the reactions of the supports, and not by the 
load itself, the greatest strains being under the 


* All rights reserved, 


Fig. 21. 


in the top flange is as shown in Fig, 21, f being 
the fulcrum, and the equation of moments— 


d 

Se tier 
or i 
iy oh 


If the load be not centrally placed, the strain 
beneath it is found in precisely the same 
manner, the reaction at either support being 
taken to produce the bending moment : which- 
ever be taken, the strain discovered to exist in 
the flange under the load will be the same, An. 


t 


x5 ft +--- 


example is given in Fig. 22, where the bending 
moment may be taken to be either R! x w or 
R? x y—in either case, 6 foot-tons, In other 
words— 

Sxd=R! x a, or Rt x y 


R! x x R?2 x y 
JS or - : 
we Gian d 
a = 1 é 6 
= 6, or 6, 


The strains at intermediate points are found 
as shown in Fig. 23—R1, the reaction at the 
abutment A, causing the strains at all points 
between that abutment and the point of appli- 
cation of W, and R? causing the strains aé all 
points between the abutment B and the point 


of application of W. In Fig, 23 it is assumed 
that the flange strains are required at a point 
at which 
Sxd=R'xz 
1 
ao RU 2 


or— 


d 

This value of s is evidently greatest when z 
is greatest—that is, when s is required under 
the load—and least when z is least, viz., at the 
abutment, when z is nil ands consequently is 
nil also, The strain varies uniformly according 
to the value of z. 

The value of the strains under a fixed load, 
whether it be central or otherwise, can be 
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ascertained graphically as shown in Fig. 24, in 
which the same letters have been used as in 
Figs. 16 and 19, From the bottom flange 
under the load ¢g is set up equal to R' to any 
scale of weights, pand 7 are joined by astraight 
line, and through ¢ a line ¢ wu is drawn parallel 


S is now denoted by gw to the same 
qt was set up. This 
to that adopted 
being similar 


to p”. 
scale as that to which 
depends upon similar reasoning 
before, for pg vr and ty wu 


triangles, 
qu: gr: tg: py 
or, qu X py =tg x gr 
Popes Baie 
PY 
R! x @ 


S, This agrees with the 


and’ therefore gu = 
ove when considering 


result arrived at ab 
Fig. 22 

“To determine the strains at intermediate 
points set up gm vertically from the bottom 


flange under the load equal to gu or S. (See 
Fig 25). 

Join mr and mn, then ordinates set up from 
the bottom flange to m7 and mn will give the 
strains at any intermediate points. 

It is easiest to ascertain the strains in a 
flanged beam due to a distributed load by 
making an assumption, Two or three different 
assumptions ‘will lead to the desired result ; 
but perhaps the easiest to comprehend is that 
shown in Fig. 26. The proportion of the load 


on the half-beam nearest to the abutment A, 
instead of reacting at A, is assumed to act at its 
centre of gravity. 

By this means the lever causing strain at the 
centre becomes as shown, and— 


wi 

8d 
The same result can be arrived at directly, 
without assumption, by supposing each half of 


the load ( 


as a fixed load, Then the reaction at the 


or, 


Se 


to act at its centre of gravity 


further abutment due to this half 
. (see Fig. 27), causing strain at the centre 


with a leverage of = —this strain being half 
the strain which would be produced were the 


girder loaded throughout its whole length, or 
© as a similar strain would be produced by the 


2 ? 
load lyin 
Thus— 
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load is| correctly according to the method explaine 
with Fig. 27, and as shown, perhaps mor 
clearly, in Fig. 30, by taking several points, a 
a, assuming the load lying on each side o 
wv to act at its centre of gravity, ascertainin 


the strains at a due to each of these parts: 
the load, and summing them. By doing th 
at several points a strain outline can be set t 


g on the other half of the girder. 


Bx d= x <a which will delineate the strains at all point 
2 wi 8 2 as ig done in Figs. 25 and 29, It will be notice 
or— 2 =e a however, that the curved outline will on 
2 16 extend over that portion of the beam which | 
“ss S= “ 3 loaded; over the unloaded portion the outlir 
the same result as before ascertained. 
The strains at intermediate points can be ae fee 5 vy. aw 
similarly ascertained by assuming the portion F lq. 30, % y 


of the load on either side of the point at which 
the strain is desired to be a fixed load acting at 
its centre of gravity, ascertaining the strains 
produced by each of these loads at the required 
point, and summing them, 

The strain is greatest at the centre, and is 
nil at the supports, but varies between these 
points in a compound ratio, which is sufficiently 
indicated in the last paragraph. 

These strains can be ascertained graphi- 
cally, as shown in Fig. 28, in which the 


will be exactly the same as it would have be 
had the load been a fixed load acting at 
centre of gravity. The error of assuming t 
load to be fixed is thus seen to be slight, a 
only to affect the portion of the beam which 
loaded, while its rectification is only of i: 
portance as saving the employment of unnec: 
sary material in the flanges under the load, 


(To be continued.) 


Fig.28. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITt 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—VIIL. 
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Pe ee By Henry LovEGROVE, F.S.L, Surveyo! 

JOINER (CONTINUED). | 

same letters have been used as in the ica i LEADING I T0.G1 Sa | 
previous examples (Figs. 16, 19, and 24) HE following work to be framed toget) 
tq being set up over the centre equal in white lead, and pinned with 


to = to a scale of weights, and gr being taken DScen 


ft. in. ft. in. 

l : 5 20 6 Gin. x 4in. fir, wrought, framed,! 
equal to 7. Then gu is equal to the strain ae Makematerea, Dyin, wide sill, 
in the centre. The reasoning is exactly similar co leis. & in do. for posts, 441” 
to that adopted before, for pg 7 andtgubeing| 6 9 8 58 0 4fin. by 4din. wrought all rol 
similar triangles. ae and framed posts, 

° eis inati to | 
quiqri:tq: py Gh Ornamental terminations 
as pas ; by 4in. posts. | 
Ores WY tt Be we eg! 6 1 Oak balls 4}in. diam. fixed o! 
wu KS posts. | 
sib tay, magnet oe 2 4 Wig 2 4 9 3in, deal, wrought framed! 
tg Pa = fa aed aan Laivinglbagt: cress tongued in arched boas 
; : , 2 29 
The intermediate strains are more readily 17 8 9 Adddo. 
ascertained geometrically than arithmetically 3 6 ; | 
(see Fig. 29). Set up gm vertically over the 1.9 4 1) Add Sinvareied Bont “a at 
centre of the bottom flange equal to gu or Sas| ? 1a) ee ne gis cutting om 
previously ascertained, and describe the para-| , he ae PS 3 
bola as shown (in the same manner as explained 3-5 3 5 Adddo, front 
to Fig. 20). Ordinates drawn from the bottom — 73 i } | 
flange to the outline of this parabola will give| 2 5 3 Fir wrought all round, and fif 
the strains at any intermediate points. 7 beaters =| 
When a load is distributed over only a part Pa es ie 4 i 
of a girder, the remainder being unloaded, it is 21 re eo wall tae | 
usual to assume the load to be a fixed load 9 0 epee 
acting at its centre of gravity. This can be 43 } 
done without great error when the load covers 3 10 Fir wall plate. 
only a small portion of the length of the girder, 9 0 ; 
whil i ; 3 2 3 Labour planing on fir, | 
e such error as occurs is on the side of A 5s 85 6 4}in. by lin. yellow deal la 


safety ; but when the load and the proportion 
of the girder which it covers are considerable, it 
is wisest to ascertain the strains at all points 


form lattice floor, wroue 
round and- nailed wit 
ised iron nails. 


ft. in. ft. in. 


} 921 18 Wrought ends to do. 
} 9 6 8 by 13. do, do. 
Sak Wrought ends to 8in, x din. 
6 1 Notchings in Jin. for 43in, x 4iin, 
posts, 

14 4 4 x 23 oak wrought all round, sunk 
and chamfered both edges liin, 
girt. 

8 1 Ends framed into fir posts 
14 4 4 by 3 oak wrought and moulded 
3 handrail. 
ov F Ends framed into fir posts. 
30 0 2 8 80 0 2in. deal square balusters, framed 
ae oe both ends to oak, 

30 1 Ornamental turnings and cuttings 

_to Same 2ft. long. 
2 5 6 11 0 43in, x 43in. deal, wrought all 
ot es round newel as before, 
| 21 Ornamental terminations to do, 
r ; 5 Oak balls as before, 4din. dia. 
be) Concrete as foundati . 
ee ith ions to post 
2 reg 
i a HY Dig and cart, part fil : 
| ie tage g » part fill, and ram 
2 163 382 6 10in. by 2in, deal Wrought all round 
string. 
le eel | Ends housed to fir posts. 
16-3 32 6 Oak handrail as before 4 by 3, 
' £1 Ends of raking handrail framed to 
Pas _ fir posts. 

28 3 0 168 9 2in. balusters as before, one end 
framed to deal string, the other 
to oak handrail. 

2 A8aer 56 Turnings to do. as before. 
17 3.6 59 6 Ijin. deal treads 10in. wide, wrought 
1 all round, and rounded on front 
edge. 
A Wiel 34 Ends treads with rounded nosings 
housed to strings, 

21 Notchings in JJin. treads to newels. 

ge saber to rounded nosing on Iin, 

| eal, 

a”, : o al io of do, 

in. lengths of do. cross- rain, 
404. Mitres to do. i 


STAIRCASE LEADING TO GARDEN, 


“he following works to be framed together i i 
and pinned with oak pins. gee, eieiene 


dig and cart, part fill, and ram, 
| 6 Concrete, 


i 


} 


2 0 Ends timbers built into wall and facings 
made good. 


2 
lube. Fir wrought all round and framed. 


f 6 Fir wall plate, 


} 


in, 
{ boards. 
| 10 


‘nn labour to rounded nosing on Iiin. deal. 


> 
Win. Sup. planing on fir, 
cea ihe ee 


2 
deal wrought framed and cross-tongued in arched 


1 


1 3in. lengths of do. 


jin labour circular cutting on 3in. deal. 


4 8in. do. cross-grained. 
2 Mitres to do, 
pce Edi 


‘namental turnings and cuttings to do. 2ft. long. 


| 85 6 Wrought ends to do. ; 


} 


3 2in. deal square balusters framed both ends to oak 
80 0 


43in, by ldin. yellow deal laths to form lattice floor 
bl tt all round and nailed with galvanised iron 
nails, 


18 8in. by din. do. 
a ee 

9 6 Wrought ends, 

p Mahe 


A ty 4in, fir wrought framed and chamfered 24in, wide 
j 111. 


2 6 Notchings in do. for posts 43in. by 43in, 


} 


\ 
f 


(iamental terminations to do. 
€10in. by 2in. deal wrought all round string, 
232 6 Ends housed to fir Posts. 


1 


6 


| 


| 
4 


_ ges Idin. girt. 


4 Ends framed into fir posts. 


H 


. 


6 aii.) By 43in. wrought all round and framed 
post. 


58 0 
BEG 


68 0 
Ja. deal treads 10in, wide Wroughtall round and rounded 
_|o front edge. 7 


eae en ee DOBBS 
4 2in. balusters as before, one end framed to 
deal string, the other to oak handrail. 


6 Notchings in 1din. for 4gin. by 44:n. posts, 


6 Ends treads with rounded nosings housed .to 
strings. 


84 Notchings in Jin. treads to newels. 
2 


2 OAK 
by 23in. wrought all round sunk and chamfered both 


—————— nto Ur posts. 
8 gy a Wrought and framed and moulded 


Trail. ai 
14 4 Ends framea into fir posts, 
————— ee PORA, 


32 6 8 Do. raking, 


4 
s 4gin. diameter fixed on fir posts. 


bo 
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6 


2.18 38 
28 


18 Run. 


8 


86 ” 


10 » 


60 


83 ” 


80 


168 ” 


21 ” 


69 ’ 


14 ; 


47 ” 


The following work to be framed together in white lead 
and pinned with oak pins :;— 
Yds, ft, in, 


£s. d. 
Cube, Dig and cart, part fill, and ram 
2 SOO OL OCOseescureerae aise asteonrasst on 
No. 2. Ends timbers built 


into wall and facings made 
OOD TO. cvisct der avais Raeete 
Fir wall plate ..... 
Ap Fir wrought all 
TAME 22 Pec ecnees toc nce cecees sccth tes 
up. Labour planing on fir.......cccsseee 
a 3in, deal wrought, framed, and 
eross-tongued in arched 
IDOREAS oct accevelvas «te ves adevectuseer soe 
Labour, circular cutting on 
SIN COAL 4 ccssscvapavencnewsccssexonds 
5 Labour rounded nosing on ldin, 
CGAP iceavsaastcvesesienccevesnes eas 
No. 4, Sin. lengths of Go. ....c0.s0008 
2, 8in, do. across grain ......... 
A, Wty CSCO: CO’ iescasacciaesissh eee 
4tin, by 1din. yellow deal laths to 
form lattice floor, wrought all 
round and nailed with galvan- 
ised. tron Nails) .cc.crarpeosieseacoece 
No. 18, wrought ends to do.. 
SLE dO. cetcettcrscrenedtanwsve 
No, 2, wrought ends .....,,.,c00sss008 
i" ljin. deal treads 10in. wide 
all round and rounded on front 
CTO iicc Seto ere se oe SEN aan eee 
10in. by 2in. deal wrought all 
round string 


sen eee eee 


round and 


oe 


eee eee eee eT 


No. 86 ornamental turnings and 
cuttings to do. 2ft. long ..... nc 

6 by 4 fir wrought framed and 
chamfered) aillitcssistes.cccseatess 
No. 6 notchings in do. for posts 
ARiNe DY/ARING hate, ot ecko 

; 43 by 42 fir wrought all round 
and framed posts ........sse.c00s yr 

No. 8 ornamental termination 

TO: Occcsscseersere Letpagt eter sear, vesene 

No. 2 notchings in Jiin. treads to 
MLOWOIARS. .s¥anetds sstaadse cere Neiteeien 


DOSUSM suarnsacceresvesacdieoe occ: ate 
No. 34 ends 
rounded nosings housed to 
BULIN Piiregeseonteiveas sabe ne focekee 
l4in. by 2din,, oak wrought all 
round sunk and chamfered, 
both edges 1din. girt..........c0008 
No. 8 ends framed into fir posts. 
4in. by 3in. oak wrought framed 
and moulded handrail ............ 
No. 8 oak balls 43in, diameter, 
fixedion*tfiri poster ts oe 


Carried to summary 
CONSERVATORY. 


__. 
eee: 


The woodwork to be put together in white lead and 
pinned with oak pins :— 


ft. in. 
2 6 
1} 
10 2 7 Red Corsehili stone in sills and set 
ae es in cement, 
3 9 
15} 
LOR BSatt 
3.7 
lo 
10 3 9 
3.6 
ee: 
10 3 8 
2 8 
53 
10 29 
a 3 
nb ae: 
10 6 9 
23 5 
3.4 
he 3 4 2 
4 7 
as 5 9 Bed and joints, one for two, 
4 5 
eg 5 6 
44 
oe) 5 5 
3.6 
1°33 4 5 
41 
io 5 1 
30 4 
22 6 
211 65 8 Plain face, 
2e2 
10 1 0 Add at end of front sill, 
66 8 
18°53 
7 10 8 Circular sunk face, 
1.9 
7 10 
2 : i } Circular stopped sunk face, 
1 Mitre external to sinking, 7in, girt, 
2 1 Stopped ends todo, 
20 6 Rebate, 4in, girt, 
6 9 Deduct and add, 


Do. stopped. 


| 
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21 Stops to sinking, din. girt. 
1 Mitre todo. 
Sz Dowels and mortices and cement. 
14 0 8in. by din. oak stop sunk weathered 
6) 0 i and throated sill. 


Dick Notchings in do, for posts, 

Chomp 3 Wrought fair ends to do. 

0 0 lin. by jin. galvanised ircn tongue 
and groove in oak and red Cors- 
hill stone and white lead. 

13 0 Gin. by 6in. fir wrought all round 
framed, rebated, and beaded pests 
at ends, 

6 6 13 C Bedding do. against brickwork and 

pointing in cement. 

6 6 7in, by Zin. wrought all round, 

framed, and three times rebated 
and twice beaded posts at angle. 


6 6 26 0 Gin, by Gin, fir wrought framed 
twice rebated and twice beaded 
posts, 

14 0 6in. by 4in, fir wrought framed, 

63 rebated, twice rebated, and 

—_- weathered transom. 

3 3 13 0 6in. by 6in. do. wrought, framed, 
grooved, and twice beaded arch 
piers circular on lower edge to 
top lights. 

3 0 6 0 Add do. 

15 0 

a4 (8) 

6 7 6) Fir framed head. 

‘tO 

au 

6 3 ¢J) Add end. 

Be val Ends timbers built in in cement. 

Phe tak 3in. York stone templates 9in. by 9in., 
tooled and built in in cement: 

22 4 12in. by 3in. deal moulding ag cor- 
ia’ nice planted on. 

1 Mitred and tongued angle. 

2 Ends scribed to brickwork. 

20 8 8iu. by 4in. deal moulding planted on. 

1 Mitred and tongued angle, 

1 End scribed to brickwork. 

1 Do. to stone corbel. 

1 Notching in moulding, 6in. girt, 

3 2 

3.6 “4 4 23in. deal wrought, and moulded 
2 9 side-lights with extra wide bars 
36 (1oh8 hung to open on butts. 

63 7 

Gi Pairs 4in, wrought-iron butts. 

1 Hlsey’s patent sash fastening for 
opening and closing set of three 
side-lights, total lengths of light 

3 8. 

1 Do. for two lights 5 9 long. 

2 10 

33 36 10( 260z, sheet glass, and glazing in 9 

2 6 squares each, 

oo lG eS 

2 10 : , 

2 3 25 6} Lead quarries and tinted glass, &, 

2 6 3s. per foot superficial, and fixing 

Oe See Th 6s to wood with all necessary saddle 

369 bars and coprer wire complete, 
14 8 Sin. by 2in. deal, wrought splayed 


and moulded lower edge, pitch- 
ing piece spiked to wall, 
21 Ends scribed. 
8 9 Gin. by 4in. fir wrought framed and 
twice moulded rafters, 
Bjie al Ends built in in cement. 
8 6 4in. by 3in. fir wrought framed and 
rebated moulded frame top light, 


8 6 Jin. by 3in. add do, 
Loui 7in. by 3in, add do. 
8 6 Labour scribing 3in. to brickwork. 
15 2 Labour splayed edge on 3in, 
3 6 7 0 4in. by 3in, wrought, framed, re- 
bated, and twice moulded transom. 
7 6 30 O 3in. by Qin. deal wrought double 
rebated and moulded gash bar. 
3.9 15 O Adddo, : 
3 5 
3 8 25 1 3in. deal moulded top light hung. 
1g Pairs 4in, wrought-iron butts, 
pe Sets of gearing for opening ,and 


closing top lights about 15ft, from 
floor. 


3 5 Labour to rebate on deal. 
24 8 2in, deal three-quarter bead planted 
fia. on. 
6 1 Mitres in do, 
122 
7 9 54 3 4/4, rolled plate glass and glazing in 
skylight, 
I 2 
4 2 29 2 Add do. 
1 2 
3.9 26 3 Add do. 
8 9 
1 0 8 9 5b, lead flashings stepped. 
15 6 
9 11 8 Addapron. : 
15 6 R.W. and point apron in cement, 
8 9 Do. stepped. 
15 0 8 
8 3) 23 3) Close copper nailing. 
16 0 4in. C. iron eaves gutter, jointed in 


| 


ao 
° 
—— 


red lead, and screwed to wood- 
work, 
2 Stopped ends (extra to). 


24 0 


| 


tb 
= 
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ft. in. In 1887 the death rate was 188, and on Dr. 
1 Outlet with nozzle cast on. Farr’s estimate of the average value of each 
21 3 sadeir aa life, the saving in 1887 was £7,635,000 in 
1 6 88 2 5lb. lead over head. money—nearly the amount of the poor rates 
21 9 Open copper railing. for the year. Looking at the extraordinary 
21 9 Labour welt on 51b. lead. recent reductions of the death rates in the 
2109 Labour dressing 51b, lead into eaves | Metropolis, where it was not long since 24 in 
gutter (iron). ; 1,000, but had recently come down to 14 and 
x0 Ping ys _ france vee 15 per 1,000, he could not but consider that 
ora much of that reduction must be due to 
8 3 gin. by 4in. deal moulding planted climatical causes. A contractor with enlarged 
aie on. and commensurate powers might ccntract for 
2 Splayed ends to do. the reduction of the excessive death rate of 
4 6 6 ; Manchester, now 27, to 16 in the thousand ; 
a0. 432 ap ee ipeteere moulded, | and this reduction would be attended, as shown 
nett, in the manufacturing town of Leek, with an 
9 16 augmentation of five years of the average dura- 
1.0 7 6 2loz. sheet glasss, and glazing in| tion of life and working ability, and at what 
one saath 2AoR. cost? At not about one-third of the insurance 
1 8 f  had. charges of the 24 millions of money annually 
ar paid by the wage-classes of England to provide 
6 5 2loz. sheet glass as before. against excessive sickness and premature mor- 
iene. tality ; nay, he believed at not above one-third 
4 2 Add. of the insurance charges against sickness and 
10 mortality enforced by a special executive 
ea kd 8 Add. machinery made by Prince Bismarck in Ger- 
= 1 Ada. many. ‘The sanitary works of drainage and 
earth improved water carriage were, however, some- 
9 8 Add. times. countervailed by overcrowding, There 
2 0 had, during the past seven years, been a reduc- 
ne eases tion of children’s diseases by sanitation, The 
03) aT Aas progress of the power of sanitation had also 
6 5 Raking cutting and risk on do. been strikingly displayed in the military ser- 
14 1 vice. A quarter of a century ago the death 
12 3 172 G Gin, red tiles and laying and joint-|rate in the Guards was 20 per 1,000. It was 
ing vit thick, So eee aon | now 6} per 1,000, The death rate in the Home 
joists (measured over surfaces) Army was 17 per 1,000; it was now about 8 per 
and sound boarding and fillets. |1,000. In the Indian Army the old death rate 
200 4in, by 1din. wrought all round lath. | was 69 per 1,000, and now it was about 14 per 
2 1 Tongued joints in do. 1,000. In the six years from 1879 to 1884, the 
2 0 Feo ee agin. add do. aggregate saving was 16,910 lives. He had 
ee 6 Tongued joints. recently been made aware of the prevalence in 
24 10 3in, by 1din. add. high political statesmanship of a deadly error 
re) Tongued joints in do. —that sanitation was opposed to the Malthusian 
1 Notching in do., 5in, girt. doctrine, “ that pestilence was the great check 
4 16 6 0 44in. by 3in. fir framed bearers,/t9 the growing excess of population.” <A 
equal to wrought all round. = ; = h 5 5 
2 Sao Mar emonstration of that great error was given in 
‘6 ai Ry eghtend roundel ends te do: his report of 1842 — that pestilence was 
4 2} deal wrought and cut brackets attended by a rapid augmentation of births, 
1ft. by 1ft, 2in. extreme. and did not reduce the numbers of populations, 
Sage ; Do. do, but lft, 3in. by 1ft. 2ia. but only weakened them, and augmented the 
12 proportions of the dependent pauperism, In 
43 1211 Fir in bressummer bolted together. | conclusion, he referred to some of the chief 
6 IT 0 6 0 &in. wrought-iron screw bolts and | provisions of the new Local Government Act. 
ie boring through solid fir (2) Dr. Ewart, Chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
- i Sets, heads, nuts, and washers. mittee of the Brighton Town Council, read a 
Be : paper on the sanitary advantages of Brighton. 
eeun gees he ee ig He. dealt at length vith the ‘situation of the 
2 14 0 28 © Labour tongued and staff-beaded | town, its climate, its excellent drainage system, 
angle in do. and its splendid water supply. 


Labour scribing 13in. deal to brick- 
work cross grain. 


14 0 Deal moulding 7in. by 8in., planted 
on, 
221. Ends scribed. 
14 0 
4 7 64 2 liin. deal, wrought, tongued, 
ee matched, and V-jointed boarding 
in narrow widths as ceiling. 
37 2 Deal moulding 4in. by 3in., planted 


on as cornice. 
(To be continued,) 


= ?—$_————— 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ CONFERENCE 
AT BRIGHTON, 


TYINHE Association of Public Sanitary Inspec- 

tors of Great Britain held a public con- 
ference on Sanitation at Brighton on Saturday. 
The conference was held at the Royal Pavilion, 
and there the members, numbering nearly 140, 
were received by the Mayor (Mr. Alderman E. 
Martin). Mr. Hugh Alexander, chief sanitary 
inspector of Shoreditch, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

An address by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
the President, on the progress of sanitation, 
civil and military, to the year 1888, was read 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson, Mr. Chadwick, who is 
eighty-nine years of age, being absent in con- 
sequence of ill-health, Mr, Chadwick said 
when, in 1881, he presided over one of the 
sections of the congress at Brighton, the chief 
topic of his address was the sanitary defences 
against severe epidemics, He might now 
submit a view of the progress made since then. 
He took as the test standpoint the death rate 
for the previous year, when it was 20°5 per 
1,000 of the population of England and Wales, 


the Goldstone Waterworks, where Alderman 
Hawks gave details as to the supply which 
can be obtained, and stated that although 
only three million gallons are required per 
day in the town, the reservoirs, holding a totai 
of nine and a half million gallons, are filled 
every day. 


bello, and descended the large ventilating shaft 
on the intercepting and outfall sewer to inspect 
the furnace and flushing gates, 


Later on the party proceeded in brakes to 


After leaving Goldstone they drove to Porto- 


LOFTY BUILDINGS: THEIR EFFECT ON 


HEALTH. 


N many parts of London new dwellings for 
the labouring classes have been erected 


which seem to vie in height with each other. 


In crowded parts of the Metropolis the height 


to which the blocks are carried is a factor in 
the expenditure of these erections. 


If area 
cannot be obtained to house the masses, the 
only alternative is to add to the stories, Un- 
fortunately, this tendency is being carried to an 
extent that is beginning to deprive the dwellers 
of ordinary houses of two and three stories 
of the necessary elements of light and air. In 
the Borough several lofty blocks of artisans’ 
dwellings have been erected of late which en- 
tirely block out the sight and impede the circu- 
lation of air. 


house of any number of stories up to, say, 


The only limit of height imposed 
by the Metropolitan Building Act is contained 
in Section 85, which applies to new streets, 
and, therefore, any builder who gets a piece of 
land for building can erect a factory or a 


a 
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templated for walls of the factory and dwell- 
ing-house classes. We have only to examine 
for ourselves the effect of a building 60ft, or 
70ft. in height in a neighbourhood of small) 
houses to see how injurious such an erection is 
to the tenants, especially those who live oppo- 
site, or behind, or in any proximity to it, 
The ordinary dwellings seldom exceed 25ft, or 
30ft. in height, so that if a building of 60ft. is 
erected opposite the result is to practically 
shut out all the sunlight for the greater portion 
of the year, supposing the house faces south, 
south-west, or south-east, the only rays that 
enter being {those which subtend an angle of 
60° or thereabouts with the horizon. The very 
little sunlight enjoyed in London during the 
summer months makes the obstruction all the 
more unendurable for occupants many of whom 
are confined to the house and to all invalids, 
Legislation should be invoked before long to 
remedy this unfavourable condition of town 
life in the poorer districts. Parts of the Metro. 
polis, like Southwark and Bethnal Green 
ought not to be deprived of light and air 
because a small portion of their inhabitants 
are willing to live in flats of several stories 
high, Those who benefit, however, are the 
speculative builders or landlords of the block: 
in question. The inhabitants are not asked, 
but have to endure the infliction of being shut 
or closed in by huge walls, having a most un- 
healthful and very depressing effect on the 
dwellers of these districts, Many of the Pea. 
body dwellings, admirable as they are intern: 
ally, are wofully depressing ; the yards 0 
areas for light and air are contracted and cold 
and seldom a gleam of sunshine is found t 
penetrate them or to gladden the hearts of thos: 
compelled to dwell the better part of their day; 
within them, 

It is not our object here to formulate an) 
rules. Very much more is required than thi 
utterly inadequate provision made in th 
Building Act. The streets which are over 
shadowed by these towering blocks of dwelling 
are generally narrow, seldom over 30 or 40ft 
wide, so that the principle of the 85th sectior 
would restrict the height to that width. Thi 
regulation ought to be the limit of all new 
building heights, whether in new or oli 
streets; the latter indeed require the rule eve 
more than the former, as the dwellings ar 
generally of the old type, with small window: 
and bad sanitary arrangements. We shoulc 
however, suggest a more scientific principle 
we would regulate the height of buildings, no 
only by the width of the street, but the direc 
tion of the street. Those running east an 
west have a fair share of sunlight, and woul 
be least inconvenienced by lofty building: 
Streets running north and south would als 
receive benefit, while those running in the dire 
tion of north-east and south-west, and nortl 
west and south-east would be least benefitec 
except on the sides facing the southerly direc 
tions. Any lofty buildings, therefore, built s 
as to intercept the sun’s rays from thos 
quarters would be most prejudicial, au 
should, therefore, not be allowed. The cardini 
directions of the compass are commonly fo 
lowed in most towns —in London, for example 
and the regulations as to building lofty stru 
tures ought to be governed by the principle v 
have mentioned. We can imagine the in)w) 
sustained to a street of low dwellings by 1 
erection of a row of lofty flats on the south ' 
south-east side of the street, practically cutti 
off all the sunlight from the front window 
and not only so, but rendering the house 
winter cold and damp. In Bethnal-green 4) 
the Borough long rowsof these lofty dwellin 
are to be seen, which have a pernicious 4 
blighting effect on the localities. 


Deen, ee Se 


The amalgamation between the Sanitary Int- 
tute of Great Britain and the Parkes Museu; 
which has long been under negotiation, has n/ 
taken place, and the objects of the two societ3 
will in future be carried on by “The Saniti/ 
Institute,” incorporated this month. 


The work of building the new chancel of \ 
Mobberley Parish Church will be finished abi 
the end of October. The contract includes the - 
building of the chancel, new organ chamber, uf 
chancel arch, vestry, and choir stalls. ‘Ie 
estimated cost of the alterations is £1,300, and ‘ 
work is being earried out by Mr. T. Brown 
Chester, from plans prepared by Mr. J. 8. Crowtt! 


100ft, in height, which is the extent con-!of Alderley Edge, Manchester. 


| 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


LY CHAPEL, in Holborn, is one of the most 
interesting relicsof the Middle Ages of 
which London can boast, and the little under- 
croft is certainly about the strangest place of 
worship in the metropolis. Attention has been 
directed towards this old building in the 
columns of the St. James’s Gazette. On the 
24th inst. an article on the chapel was published, 
and on the 27th a letter appeared from Mr. 
Alexander Wood, M.A., the author of the paper 
on “St. Etheldreda and her Churches in Ely 
and London,” read in the chapel itself short] y 
before the acquisition of the building by the 
Fathers of the Order of Charity. Mr. Wood 
regrets, as we most of us do, the substitution of 
stone pillars in the crypt for the quaint old 
timber supports, which substitution, he says, 
has fostered the idea that the under-croft was 
originally intended as a chapel, whereas it was 
| @ place of sepulture, like the under-croft of 
Inigo Jones’s chapel at Lincoln’s-inn, In the 
; old days, I take it, when the dark, massive 
oaken supports loomed in the uncertain light 
of this curious crypt, there was little danger of 

| one’s mistaking its original destination, 


‘Architectural Plagiarism ” is an interesting 
subject. So far as my experience goes the 
client is more often than not the cause of 
plagiarism, although if the architect has any 
respect for himself and his profession he would 
lose a job rather than crib from another man’s de- 
sign, and produce that copy of somebody else’s 
work which the public will often demand with 
a strange persistency. It is the commonest 
thing imaginable for a person to ask that the 
plans for his house shall be prepared “as much 
like Mr. So-and-So’s as possible,” or “exactly 
like that pretty villa at such-and-such a place.” 
Only this summer—by which it may be neces- 
sary to explain that I refer to the season com- 
prised in the last few months—I was asked if 
it would be convenient for me to take a rough 
sketch of a certain pretty perspective in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, with a view to 
preparing plans for a building as much like 
tke one exhibited as possible. Miny will be able 
to call to mind cases where would-be builders 
hove been much disappointed because they 
could not have their houses built exactly like 
some building that has taken their fancy. But, 
as [have said, although it may be difficult to con- 
vince a client of the immorality of copying an- 
other design, no architect with a sense of honour 
would give way to the temptation to please 
their client at the expense and to the annoy- 
ance of a brother professional, Moreover, it is 
easy to design a building that in the eyes of 
the public shall in effect be similar to another, 
although in reality totally different, As re- 
gards piracy pure and simple, I do not think 
that it prevails to any great extent in the 
architectural profession, as we know that to 
anyone worthy of the name of an architect it 
comes far easier to design new features than to 
adapt old ones. Only bunglers plagiarise, and 
their productions are so ridiculously unlike the 
originals they “copy,” we surely need not go 
out of our way to abuse them, Of course, 
there are architects who have very queer 
notions about plagiarism. I know one old 
fogey who believes he has a special patent in 
gablets and tile hanging, and honestly believes 
every builder who uses them has copied a pair 
of villas he once put up ina village where he 
and his relatives fancy every building, public 
and private, ought to be built from his de- 
signs, 


that the partnership of friends because they 
are friends is hazardous—very ; thatthe union 
of incompetence and skill, of indolence and 
energy, and of virtue and vice, although formed 
with excellent prospects, is sooner or later 
attended with disastrous results; and I have 
observed that though there can be no real 
equality, that attribute may well appear to 
exist in the eyes of the world. And I have 
learnt that though it has been said that age 
cannot live with youth, this is scarcely true 
of an architectural partnership. The iron- 
grey head and unwrinkled brow work together, 
in our profession, with perfect harmony, 
Some degree of variation in character, in 
talents, and accomplishments, seem fayvour- 
able to success. The worst partnerships are 
between men of the same mould of mind 
and character, with similar shortcomings. 
Much one could write on this question, 
I have touched only on the subject as 
affecting the interests of the partners. It 
would be interesting and instructive to hear 
some opinions from architects who can speak 
from experience, and also from those who have 
authority to speak on such partnerships jas 
affecting architecture as a fine art, GOTH. 


oo 


VENTILATING TUBES, 


A pie quantity of air discharged per minute 

through a ventilator is variously stated, 
though one of the fundamental things to be 
known in ventilating any room. Of course the 
principle of the discharge is the difference in 
the temperature between the room and the 
external air—the greater the difference the 
more rapid the current, other things being 
equal; the height of ventilator is also an im- 
portant condition. To take Hood’s calculations, 
we find that, supposing the height of ventilator 
is 10ft. —an ordinary height of a room exit—and 
the difference between the interior and outer 
air is 5°, the cubic feet of air discharged per 
minute through a ventilator of lft. square is 
116ft. At a height of 15ft. the discharge is 
142c.ft. ; at 20ft., 164ft.; at 30ft. it is 201ft; 
at 40ft, in height it is 235ft.; and at 50ft. the 
discharge is 260c.ft With a difference of 10° 
the discharge is for 10ft. height of venti- 
lator 164c.ft., which is just equal to the 
discharge through a ventilator 20ft. high and 
with a 5° difference of temperature, At 15ft. the 
discharge is 202c.ft.; at 20ft., 232cft.; at 
30ft., 284c.ft.; at 40ft., 329c.ft.; and at 50ft. 
high, 367c.ft. These figures are sufficient to 
show that height and temperature are bothim- 
portant conditions to the effectual ventilation 
of buildings, and that, if we cannot be sure of 
having our interiors warmer than the outer 
air—a state of things not unknown during 
summer weather—it is very necessary to place 
the outlet for vitiated air as high as it can be 
conveniently arranged, 
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CHIPS. 


On Tuesday week, Archdeacon Blunt reopened 
the church of St. Mary at Watton, situated between 
Driffield and Beverley, after much-needed restora- 
tion. The high-backed pews have given place to 
benches, the chancel has been fitted with stalls 
and the floor of the church has been entirely relaid 
with Staffordshire tile pavement. Messrs. G. 
Shepherdson and Son, of Driffield, carried out the 
works. 


The death is announced of Mr. Robert Collins, 
C.H., the chief engineer of the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway Company, Ireland. 
He was engaged in his early manhood in the con- 
struction of the Tunbridge Wells and Hastings 
line, under the contractors for that section of the 
South-Hastern Railway, Messrs, Warton and War- 
den. In 1855 he obtained the appointment of En- 
gineer to the Londonderry Port Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and held subsequently the position of 
Engineer to the Londonderry Coleraine Railway, 
and upon the acquisition of that railway by the 
Belfast and Northern Counties Company, in 1871, 
that of chief engineer of the whole of the latter 
company’s system. 


At a special meeting of the Preston town council, 
held on Friday, it was decided to pay Mr. T. W. 
Walker, the contractor for the suspended Ribble 
Navigation Works, the sum of £34,572 19s, 6d., 
being the retention moneys in the hands of the 
corporation. 


A new Masonic hall was opened on Saturday at 
Derriaghy, Milltown, co. Antrim. It has been 
built by Messrs. D. and P. M. Henry, of Belfast. 


| _ From the bustle of Holborn to the crypt of 
St. Etheldreda’s Chapel is only a very few steps, 
but the contrast is so great that it at all times 
affords one pleasure to go out of one’s way for 
five minutes to visit the chapel. Many such 
| visits have I paid, since the bygone days when 
; my good master first conducted me to the 
| building. Strangely enough, one finds many 
_ architects who have never seen St. Etheldred’s, 
) Holborn, and, incredible as it may seem, not a 
| few who have been daily in town for years 
, past have never entered the edifice, although it 
_is in the possession of that church whose 
portals are seldom closed. 
SS ee 


The Architectural Association’s visit to 
| Haddon Hall reminds me that Mr. Albert 
| Hartshorne, who generally plays his music in 

a shrill key, has written to the Athenewmcom- 
| plaining of some undesirable experiments that 
' are being made on the woodwork of that 
| interesting old building. It is said that the 
_ old oak panelling in the Long Gallery has been 
| treated with linseed-oil, with the view, I pre- 
| sume, of giving ita more brilliant appearance, 
' a glossiness, however, wholly out of keeping 
| with antique oak joinery. This oiling after all, 
) however, is not a very serious matter when 
| compared with the treatment that much beau- 
) tiful oakwood has, at one time or another, 
| received in this country. It is a curious taste 
| that leads one to bedaub old oak with paint, 
} but there is a lot of interesting work in old 
houses <o destroyed, or, at any rate, hidden 
jaway. I remember an old Essex coun- 
try houe where the whole of the oak 
'work remained with an epidermis of 
| white-lead for years and years, the owner 
,evidently preferring it. Plain linseed-oil, 

therefore, is the least injurious substance that 

can be applied to old oak, and though it is 
| difficult to see what good will come of the 
|) experiments at Haddon Hall, we may console 
‘ourselves with the reflection that little actual 
| harm can be done, 


} 


“Flat” building on a large scale is about to 
be prosecuted at Chester. The Cross Guns- 
court, off Foregate-street, the property of the 
Duke of Westminster, has been demolished, 
and large blocks of model dwellings on the 
flat system are to be erected for artisans and 
others. It appears that each set will be very 
completely arranged, with its own conveniences, 
and “‘sanitated” on the most approved prin- 
ciples. The principle which most meets our 
approval is that a large space will be left free 
all round the buildings, instead of the whole 
block being continuous, with stagnant areas 
for many of the apartments as in London. 


Are architectural partnerships a failure? I 
should say that they are very good things if 
properly arranged. The chief thing necessary 
to insure the happiness of partners in business 
seems to me to be a mutual appreciation of 
the laws of domination and subordination, 
which are of such far-reaching importance 
in every stage of architectural composition. 
Co-equality there cannot be. As one feature 
of a composition must be markedly dominant, 
so, if an architectural partnership is to be a life- 
long success, one of the partners must be looked 
up to and revered by the other or others ; or, 
if mutual respect is the result of individual 
excellence in different branches—if, for in- 
stance, one respects the other because he is a 
tr e artist, while the other respects his co- 
partner because he is a skilled constructor and 
a good man of business, harmony will be the 
result, and all will go well. But if both pride 
themselves on the same peculiar accomplish- 
ment—if, let us say, both aspire to be gifted 
designers, the harmony will be assuredly 
changed into discord, and the sooner an archi- 
tectural divorce takes place the better, 


|. Mr. J.T. Helby, member of the London 
‘School Board, has written to the papers, say- 
ing that he has received a large number of 
anonymous letters giving information of facts 
connected with the purchase of sites and erec- 
‘tion of schools, which are most fully borne out 
_by the evidence given before the Special Com- 
‘mittee on the Works Department, obtained 
‘last October. This evidence, says Mr, Helby, 
‘has just been published, contained in over 
five hundred pages of matter, and he 
strongly urges upon those ratepayers of the 
metropolis who are interested in the doings of 
the London School Board to peruse it, as they 
will then understand how their money has 
been wasted, and how the Works Department 
‘has been conducted by past boards. In the 
face of statements such as these, some inquiry, 
iL repeat, ought at once to be instituted. Another 
farce, such as the recent meeting of the Board, 
8 not what is wanted; but a Commission of 
hquiry such as that presided over by Lord 
Terschell in the matter of the M.B.W. irregu- 
arities ig urgently needed, 


| 


I do not speak from experience. But in 
journeying through life I have kept my eyes 
and ears open, and have, perhaps, had unusual 
opportunities for observing the working of 
architectural partnerships, I have observed 
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them. St. Mark’s, indeed, furnishes the link 
between the Byzantine style and the churches 
of Aquitaine, and through them to our own 
Romanesque and Transitional works, Similar 
semi-classical details, contemporary with St. 
Mark’s, are to be seen in one of the portals of 
the cathedral at Mayence, having columns 
crowned with Corinthian capitals and thick 
impost mouldings. Very similar, too, is 
the architecture of the church of the 
Holy Theotokos (or Mother of God) at 
Constantinople, which differs, perhaps, very 
little, too, in point of date, from St. Mark’s at 
Venice. That church, however, has. but one 
dome of any importance, though there are 
several minor ones over the narthex, The 
principal dome covers the intersection of the 
barrel vaulting at the crossing, and is supported 
by four columns. St. Mark’s, on plan, is that 
of a Greek cross, consisting of a group of five 
squares, each of which is covered by a penden- 
tive dome. Its peculiarity lies in the breadth 
of the strips of wagon vault which support 
and separate these domes, which is so great 
that the vast piers which sustain them are 
pierced in two stories, and divide each other 
into four piers, with a vaulted space between 
them, Each dome is, consequently, the centre 
of a cruciform space, the wings of which have 
wagon vaults. The only exception is the east 
end, where the apse is substituted for this 
space, and out of this apse, as at St. Sophia, 
spring three minor ones with columns between. 
Each dome is about hemispherical above its pen- 
dentives, and is pierced with lights like those at 
St. Sophia. Lofty timber domical towers rise 
over the exterior of these domes, and terminate 
in a sort of Oriental turret at the apex. In Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s lectures on Medizeval Architec- 
ture, delivered before the Royal Academy 
(Vol. IL, p. 265), a plan and section of the 
cathedral is given from Ferguson, with a cross- 
section of one of the domes in detail. The 
wings which flanked each domed space, bounded 
as they were by the perforated piers, were so 
suggestive of side aisles that the builders, 
familiar, no doubt, with aisled churches, added 
arcades from pier to pier, both in the nave and 
in the transepts, These, however, are merely 
decorative, supporting no galleries, as is fre- 
quent in the Kast, and only serving as ‘narrow 
communications, equivalent to triforium pas- 
sages, between the upper chambers in the great 
piers. The decoration of the interior is no 
doubt a joint imitation of St. Sophia’s and the 
Apostles’ Church, as already mentioned, imi- 
tating the latter in its plan and rivalling the 
former in its sumptuous elaboration. The 
church suffers internally from a want of light, 
and in spite of the brilliant rays of a southern 
sun, the church always is seen in a sort of 
gloom, Sir Gilbert Scott’s plan of the cathedral 
was given in the BUILDING NEws for April 4, 
1873; and a perspective view of the west 
facade in our issue of Dec, 19, 1879. 
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ST, MARK’S, VENICE, 


THIS world-famed masterpiece of Byzantine 
architectural skill is too familiar to need any 
lengthy description here by way of introduc- 
tion to the photographic illustration which we 
give to-day. The view shows the north side 
of the nave and transept, with its isolated 
dome, one of the five golden domes which 
crown the cathedral. Who the architects were 
who designed St, Mark’s is unrecorded, and, 
indeed, it remains a vexed question whether 
they were Greeks or Italians; but the archi- 
tectural detail of the fabric undoubtedly indi- 
cates an Hastern or Arabic influence, while the 
Lombardic character of some of its later 
decorations is indisputable. The columns 
which enrich the building number no less than 
five hundred, some being in the finest African 
and Greek marbles, porphyry, and verde antique 
brought from older buildings, and everywhere 
the round arch predominates, The walls, both 
inside as well as out, are encrusted, too, with 
marbles and mosaics, with the floors of marble 
and porphyry tesselation, varying in scale from 
the most vast slabs to the finest mosaic work, 
glowing in Oriental colours and magnificently 
enriched with sculptures, every foot of this 
wonderful church being, in fact, a precious 
work of art. Signor Ferdinando Ongania, of 
Venice, lately published a series of portfolios 
containing details in chromo-lithography and 
photogravure of “ La Basilica di San Marco in 
Venezia,’ and some of these grand illustra- 
tions of the cathedral are now being exhibited 
in the Italian Exhibition at West Kensington. 
Nearly every style of art is represented either 
in the architecture or the decorations of this 
building, which, although at first only the 
court chapel of the Doge, soon exercised an 
extensive influence on the national taste and 
styles. The Patriarchate was in 1807 removed 
from San Pietro to St, Mark’s, which was thus 
constituted the cathedral of the city, and 
the Venetian Government has annually appro- 
priated a certain sum to its restoration and 
maintenance, The origin of St. Mark’s is 
doubtful, but in 552 a chapel to St. Theodore 
had already been erected on the site by Narses, 
the Greek captain. In the 9th century more 
reliable data tells us that the body of St. Mark 
was brought by Venetian citizens from 
Alexandria, when the jubilant people deposed 
their former patron saint, and his chapel, just 
referred to, was incorporated in the new church 
of St. Mark, Doge Giustiniano Partecipazio 
began this greatly developed work, and his 
brother, Giovanni, finished it. The building 
was, however, destroyed by fire in 977, and the 
saint Doge Pietro Orseolo commenced to re- 
build the church on a much grander scale on 
the model of the church of the Apostles at 
Constantinople, and furnished the funds out of 
his own treasury. The work was continued by 
his successors, among whom Domenico Con- 


BIRMINGHAM NEW POST-OFFICE, 


WE gave elevations, sections, and plans of this 
building in our issue of June § last, and now 
supplement them with details. The building, 
which has been recently commenced, is from 
the designs of Mr. Henry Tanner, of H.M, 
Office of Works, and the builder is Mr, Vickers, 
of Nottingham. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL TO THE LATE ARCHBISHOP 
VAUGHAN, 

THIS chapel is to be built in memory of the 

late Archbishop Vaughan, and will form the 


north transept to the 
Michael’s Priory, Belmont, near Hereford. At 
the west side will be placed the tomb, and on 


cost is about £2,000. 
double-page perspective of the Priory and Pro- 
Cathedral buildings, as proposed to be com- 
pleted, was published in the BUILDING News 
for April 12, 1878 ; and the memorial tomb of 
the Right Rev. Thomas Brown, 0O.8.B., first 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia, which has 


tiles, 


Ave. 31, 1888 


Pro- Cathedral, St, 


the east side an altar will be erected to St. 
Bede, who was the patron saint of the late 
archbishop. Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of 
Westminster, are the architects of this and the 
whole group of buildings, The estimated 
A ground plan and 


been placed in a chantry chapel of the Pro- 
Cathedral, in our number for Noy. 7, 1884. 


PROPOSED NEW RESIDENCE AT NOTTINGHAM, 


Tuts house is designed for a somewhat cramped 
site ina pleasant part of Nottingham, and its 
general arrangement may be seen by a glance 
at the key plan. It contains hall, dining, re~ 
ception, and business rooms, kitchen and 
kitchen offices, and six bedrooms. The mate- 
rials used are Bulwell rock-faced stone and 
local red bricks for the walls, ‘the wrought, 
stonework being blue Handsworth. The ex- 
ternal woodwork is oak, The ground floor 
walls are panelled in wainscot, and the recep- 
tion-room contains an ingle. The cost, when 
completed, will be about £1,900. The illus- 
tration is taken from a drawing by the archi- 
tect, Mr, Arthur Marshall, A.R,1.B,A., Notting~ 
ham. 


WARDEN’S LODGE, DAVENTRY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, 


Tus building, now approaching completion, 
is intended as an addition to the present 
grammar-school to accommodate the rapidly- 
increasing number of boarders, It is pleasantly 
situated on the outskirts of the town, and near 
the present buildings, The whole front is 
faced with red sand brick, the ornamental 
features being carved in Messrs, Lawrence's 
rubbers. The roof iscovered with red Broseley 
The builders are Messrs. J. Parnell and 
Son, of Rugby, and the architect is Mr, Norman 


M. Brown, A.R.L.B.A., of Leicester. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
CLAPHAM PuBLIC LIBRARY.—The award in 


this competition of the work to Mr, HE. B, 


I’Anson, and the second place and a hono- 
rarium of £10 (which, however, was refused) 
to Mr, J. J. Jones, has given rise to much angry 
discussion in the daily and local newspapers, 
One journal says “ the Commissioners have em- 
ployed the solicitor to the vendor of the library 
site as their secretary ; they have accepted the 
design of the surveyor to the vendor of the 
ground as their architect, although his mea- 
surements were wrong and his price excessive, 
and if report be true they have engaged the 
builder on the same vendor’s estate as the con- 
tractor for the library. Hence the Bowyer 
Manor Estate has furnished the Commissioners 
with a plot of ground, a secretary, an architect, 
and a contractor—all from its own office.” 
“Keruba,” writing in the Zcho, stated that 
the selected plan omits a basement, affords 
facilities for the multiplication of extras, and 
further that “the Commissioners who chose the 
plan by the surveyor to the Bowyer estate com- 
prise two clergymen whose livings are part of 
the property of the vendors (the Bowyer 
estate), the solicitor to the same estate, the 
two churchwardens to the parish church (the 
living of which is in the gift of the Bowyer 
family), and four vestrymen.” In reply, 
“ Abuker,” writing in Tuesday’s Hecho, admits 
that the original measurement of the site as 
shown on the plan sent out to competitors was 
incorrect, but says it was ‘more than compel 
sated for by the vendors conveying to the Com- 
missioners an additional piece of ground, 
“The plan chosen,” “ Abuker” adds, “is per- 
fectly workable, does not omit a basement, and 
does not afford an absolute necessity in this 
case, facilities for the multiplication of 
‘extras’ later on. The solicitor to the vendors 
is not one of the Commissioners ; and, notwith- 
standing the insinuations of your correspond- 
ent, the whole of the Commissioners are 
gentlemen and men of honesty and integrity. 
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POLISHING GRANITE. 


§ Baar form igs given to the stone by the hands 
. Of skilled masons, in much the same way 
as is done with other stones of softer nature. 
Of course the time required is considerably greater 
in the case of granite as compared with other 
stones. If the surface is not to be polished, but 
only fine-axed, as it is called, that is done by the 
use of a hammer composed of a number of slips 
of steel of about a sixteenth of an inch thick, 
which are tightly bound together, the edges being 
placed on the same plane. With this tool the 
workman smooths the surface of the stone by a 
aeries of taps or blows given at a right angle to the 
surface operated upon. By this means the marks 
of the blows as given obliquely on the surface of 
the stone are obliterated, and a smooth’ face pro- 
duced, Polishing is performed by rubbing in the 
first place with an iron tool and with sand and 
water. Hmery is next applied, then putty with 
flannel. All plain surface and moulding can be 
done by machinery, but all carvings, or surfaces 
broken into small portions of various elevations, 
are done by the hands of the patient hand- 
polishers. 

The operation of sawing a block of granite into 
slabs for panels, tables, or chimneypieces is a very 
slow process, the rate of progress being about half 
an inch per day of ten hours. The machines em- 
ployed are few andsimple. They are technically 
called lathes, waggons, and pendulums or rubbers. 
The ‘lathes are employed for the polishing of 
columns, the waggons for flat surfaces, and the 
pendulums for moulding and such flat work as is 
not suitable for the waggon. In the lathe the 
column is placed and supported at each end by 
points, upon which it revolves. On the upper sur- 
face of the column there are laid pieces of iron, 
segments of the circumference of the column, The 
weight of these pieces of iron lying upon the 
column, and the constant supply by the lathe- 
attendant of sand and water, emery or putty, ac- 
cording to the state of finish to which the column 
has been brought, constitute the whole operation. 
While sand is used during the rougher state of the 
process, these irons are bare; but when using 
emery and putty, the surface of the iron next to 
the stone is covered with thick flannel. 

The waggon is a carriage running upon rails, in 
which the pieces of stone to be polished are fixed, 
having uppermost the surface to be operated upon. 
Above this surface there are shafts placed perpen- 
dicularly, on the lower end of which are fixed 
rings of iron. These rings rest upon the stone, 
and when the shaft revolves they rub the surface 
of the stone. At the same time the waggon travels 
backwards and forwards upon the rails, so as to 
expose the whole surface of the stone to the action 
of the rings, The pendulum is a frame hung upon 
hinges from the roof of the workshop, To this 
frame are attached iron rods, moving in a hori- 
zontal direction. In the line upon which these 
rods move, and under them, the stone is firmly 
placed upon the floor. Pieces of iron are then 
loosely attached to the rods, and allowed to rest 
upon the surface of the stone. When the whole is 
set in motion, these irons are dragged backwards 
and forwards over the surface of the stone, and so 
it is polished. When polishing plain surfaces 
auch as the needle of an obelisk, the pieces of iron 
are flat; but when we have to polish a moulding 
we make an extra pattern of its form, and the 
irons are castfrom that pattern.— Zhe Stonemason. 
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CHIPS, 


A new mission hall is about to be built in the 
Grove, Southwark. Mr. John Groom is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. W. and H. Castley, of Redcross- 
Street, are the contractors, 


Mr. J. Thornhill Harrison, Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at Acogk’s Green, 
near Birmingham, on Friday, into an application 
made by the Solihull rural sanitary authority to 
borrow £2,800 for works of sewage at Yardley. 
The surveyor to the rural authority produced and 
explained the plans. 


Two figures representing St, Paul and St. Wil- 
frid were placed on Saturday at the base of the 
reredos of St. Nicholas’s Cathedral, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the work of Mr. J. Sherwood Westmacott. 
There are still ten figures to be placed in the centre 
of the reredos, A series of the statues were illus- 
trated in the BUILDING NEws for Jan. 6 of the 
present year, and the reredos itself in our issue of 
May 25 last. The interior of the choir, as restored 
by Mr. R, J. Johnson, F.S.A., was given in the 
number for Nov. 11th, 1887, 


_ The magistrates of Longton, Staffs, granted a 
license for the new Queen’s Theatre in that town. 
The new theatre, which is situated in Commercial. 
street and Chancery-lane, has been erected from 
the plans of Mr. John Taylor, architect, Longton, 
by Mr. T. S. Bromage, of Longton, the contract 


price being £12,000. Accommodation i 4 
for 8,000 persons. 8 provided 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Huilding Intelligence. 


consist of two stained-glass windows placed 
in the north-east and south-east apsidal 
corners of the chancel, and a new font stand- 
ing in the baptistery at the west end ef the 
church. The new windows were designed by 
Mr, E. Burne Jones, R.A., and made by William 
Morris and Co, They form companion pictures 
to that in the east window, which is by the 
same artists, and the subject of which is the 
Ascension, The window on the north-east 
represents the Nativity, and that on the 
south-east the Crucifixion, The two new 
windows cost about £700 each, The new font 
stands on a pediment of Portland stone. Under 
the bowl is a richly carved pedestal of Pa- 
vonazza marble, and of square section. The 
capital of the pedestal is of alabaster foliated, 
and supports the bowl, which is a fine block of 
polished Mexican onyx. This massive vessel is 
formed out of one of the largest slabs of onyx 
imported into this country, The font, which 
has cost about £150, was designed by Mr, J. A. 
Chatwin, who carried out the enlargement of 
the chancel, and the work was executed by Mr. 
Robert Bridgeman, of Lichfield. 


BRIXTON.—A tower and spire are being 
added to the fine church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Vassall-road, Camberwell New- 
road, erected fourteen years since, from the 
designs of the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A. 
The church, which is said to have been regarded 
as the chef dwuvre of his ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, has already cost upwards of £20,000, and 
internally is still unfinished, The tower will 
be 25ft. square at the base, and the foundation 
walls are carried to a depth of 10ft. below 
the ground line, This portion of the struc- 
ture will be 108ft. in height from the ground 
line. It is faced with red brick 2in, in 
thickness, specially manufactured for the 
occasion, with Bath stone for dressings and 
ornamentation, and will be uniform with the 
church in its features. At each angle massive 
buttresses, having ornamental stone capitals, 
are being carried up to within a few feet of 
the cornice, On each side of the lower portion 
of the tower there is a central window 28ft, 
high, The upper portion is intended to be 
fitted for a peal of eight or ten bells, The 
spire, entirely faced with stone, will rise to a 
height of 104ft. above the tower, the entire 
height of the structure, from the ground line 
to the apex of the spire, being 212ft. The bell 
loft will be reached by a winding staircase at 
the north side of the tower, in which it is pro- 
posed to place an illuminated clock with 
chimes. Mr. Arthur Edmund Street, M.A., is 
superintending the carrying out of his late 
father’s designs, and Messrs. Dove Brothers 
are the contractors. 


GULLANE, N.B.—A new Episcopal church in 
the village of Gullane, Hast Lothian, was 
opened on Sunday. It adjoins the ruins of a 
Norman church which has been disused since 
the Reformation, and is of the same character. 
Mr. John Honeyman, architect, Glasgow, was 
the designer of the new chapel. It consists of 
a nave and apsidal chancel—the chancel arch 
being a reproduction, on a slightly enlarged 
scale, of that in the old kirk. The chancel of 
the chapel is lighted by three small round- 
headed windows. The erection of the bell 
tower will be delayed until sufficient funds are 
available. Measuring 71ft. (including apse) 
by 29ft., the nave of the new church will hold 
250 people, who will be accommodated with 
chairs instead of pews. The pulpit, which is 
placed in the north-east corner of the church, 
near the arch, is at base of white freestone, 
with the upper part of oak. The walls of the 
church inside and outside are faced with 
dressed freestone. The contractor for the 
mason work was Mr, George Blair, Belhaven, 
Dunbar ; and for the other parts Messrs. Binnie 
and Scott, Edinburgh. Including the boundary 
wall, the whole cost will not much exceed 
£800. 


PLYMOUTH.—In pursuance of the scheme for 
the reconstruction of the Plymouth Market, 
another block of buildings has just been com- 
pleted and will very shortly be occupied. Both 
sides of the proposed new road through the 


BIRMINGHAM.—Three gifts to St. Philip’s 
Church were completed on Saturday, They 
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shops, but an average height of 11ft. Lim. 
stone piers with granite bases divide the shop’ 
and support the upper part of the building 
Messrs. Goad Bros., Plymouth, have supplie 
the piers, and Mr. Storey, of Calstocl, 4] 
granite. The front of the block and th) 
chimneys are of Fareham bricks, and the roo. 
of Delabole slate, supplied and fixed by Mr, §) 
Roach, Union-street, A liberal use of terra 
cotta has been adopted, the material being sup, 
plied by Messrs, Monk and Newell, of Ruabon’ 
The whole of the ironwork has been suppliec 
by Messrs. Allan and Son, of Glasgow. 


‘RIBBLETON.—Mr, W, E, M, Tomlinson, MP, 
laid last week the corner stone of a new churel 
at Ribbleton, near Preston, to be dedicated t 
St. Mary Magdalene, Only the nave of th 
church and the lower part of the tower are a’ 
present in hand. The walls will be bi 
Yorkshire parpoints, and all the stone dre 
will be of red Rainhill stone, The interio) 
walls of the church will also be built of Rain. 
hill stone up to the window sills, and the 
chancel and tower arches are to be of the same 
material, The style is of the Decorated peric 
and the tracery of each window will be varie 
Mr. R, Knill Freeman, of Bolton, is the archi. 
tect, and the contractors are Messrs, George 
Wood and Son, of Bootle. | 

STOCKLAND.—The parish church of St, 
Michael, Stockland, Devon, was reopened ¢ 
Tuesday week, after restoration, The church 
has been entirely reseated with the exception 
of the chancel, the north chancel aisle, an 
west gallery in the tower. New floors: 
the seats have been put throughout, forn 
solid wood blocks laid herring-bone wise ona 
bed of concrete, with a thin layer of Portland 
cement under the blocks, Moulded open 
benches of pitch pine, left clean from the tool, 
take the place of the high pews which boxed 
in and hid the proportions of the nave piers 
and bases. The bases have been repaired where 
formerly mutilated in the erection of the old 
pews. The heavy prayer-desk in the nave has 
given place to small desks fixed on ornamental 
brackets to the chancel seats on the north and 
south side for the officiating clergy. ‘The 
central passage between the chancel seats has 
been widened, and the whole of the chancel 
laid with encaustic tile paving specially 
designed by the architect, and manufactured 
by Messrs. Godwin and Son, of Lugwardine, 
near Hereford. There is a new altar railing of 
oak supported on wrought iron standards. The 
altar also has been heightened and lengthened, 
having been of insufficient dimensions. The 
reredos and pulpit, being out of character, 
have been removed. The south transept, or 
“ Ford Pew,” has had its floor lowered to the 
same level as the nave. The font has been 
refixed in the centre of the ground story of the 
tower, on a Keinton stone platform, and wl 
have an ornamental flat font cover clasped 
with wrought ironwork. Two undergroune 
chambers have been formed, with gratings 
over, for Porritt stoves, The ancient external 
doorway and door at the east end of the oer 
have been opened out and restored. The south 
porch is being opened out and repaired, the 
original external arch restored, a new 02 
ceiling (copied from the present one, which 4 
decayed) provided, and new doors erected. 
The works have been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. B. Edmund . tk 
F.\S.A., of 15, Spring-gardens, London, S.W. 
Mr, W. T. Berry, of High-street, Honiton, was 
the contractor. 


UprxE, Rewr.—The ancient chapel of ease 
at Upexe, in the parish of Rewe, Devon, W% 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and al) 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
News, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


from | ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
Giascow.—The British Archeological Asso- 
ciation opened their forty-fifth annual congress 
at Glasgow on Monday. The Lord Provost 
held a reception in the Corporation Hall, when 
Mr. John Honeyman, F.S.A., BRl.B.AL, Bids 
: , : sident of the local society, welcomed the 
aa, etal is members, The congress then visited Langside, 
ot ys y unveiling a new stone monument commemora- 


| 

ned on Saturday after restoration, 
by Mr. R. Medley Fulford, of Exeter ; 
ts, George Short and Son, of Silverton, 
smpton, being thecontractors. The build- 
; chiefly of Early English character, with 
- Decorated additions and insertions, and 
neen used as a dwelling for two families 
ottagers for several generations. In re- 
ag it for purposes of worship, it has been 


of furniture. The building, which was in |,; 

Wy dilapidated condition, was constructed | e404 on the battlonelds ‘They. ena 
Be oom stone, and the new stone has been | visited the cathedral, where Mr. Honeyman 
| ca San as soe Re Killerton hes Pe acted as guide, and read a paper on the archi- 
|. Ham Hill tae! és Se itid the bell pia t tectural features of the building. On Tuesday 
hie éroed (ab ble Pie end? The cha ‘l the members visited Bothwell and Craignethan 
' fitted with Retivitch-vine | Pe? | Castles, Lanark, and the Falls of the Clyde, 
letew: le Ae ‘* eee 3 Pee tia. and on their return an address was given by 
‘ ete Ast of Pikeihcles ani 8 Hee the President, the Marquis of Bute, in the 
Lie Tha! Hoor hi ‘ * io er a Ol | Merchants’ Hall. On Wednesday visits were 
f ye as been Jaid with con-|,,iq to Torwoodhead Castle and the Tapoch 
2, while the space outside the altar rails has | pyoch, which were described by Mr. J. Dal- 
\ aa Mogae : ; fae 
ene ieioie art le a oi rymple Duncan, and the battlefield of Bannock- 
fae and Son, Hanley, Staffs.|) nn and the antiquities of Stirling, where Mr. 
windows have been filled with stained |w B Cook acted as guide. At the evening 
i Rate e ony ee ty ete meeting, papers were read by Archbishop 
lai ts ie her added at once to the! Hyre, Professor Veitch, Dr. Collingwood Bruce, 
(ding on the northern side, and this, with |, nq Mr, Allan Wyon, Chief Engraver of Her 
‘construction of ventilators, will increase | yajegt 7a Seals ‘ 

vexpenditure to £400. bia Ae 


TALTHAMSTOW, — The Pretoria Avenue 
‘ools have recently been erected for the 
|[thamstow School Board, from the designs 
, under the superintendence of the architect, 
| W. A. Longmore, of Prospect-hill, the 
y.ding works having been carried out by 
jsrs. Green and Lee, builders, of Anton- 
et Works, Hackney. The schools accommo- 
2 380 boys, 360 girls,and 410 infants—total, 
0, the amount of the contract being £8,000, 
about £7 per head. The school buildings 
» constructed in a most approved manner 
wh solid block flooring to the rooms and 
ent stone paving to the corridors. The 
-oes are finished with Keene’s cement and 
woted, The ceilings of match- boarding, 
| wing the ornamental principals of the roofs, 
‘| all the woodwork, except the windows, ARCH Z OLOGICAL. 


{ine i 

d and varnished. DISCOVERY OF PREHISTORIC GRAVES IN 
VALSHAM, LAncs.—The contracts for the | Ross-SHIRE.—On Friday last, on Drummond 
qeral works required in the erection of the| farm, in the parish of Kiltearn, Ross-shire, an 
ise Haworth Memorial Church, between] ancient grave was opened in the presence of 


SomERSET ARCH OLOGICAL SocintTy.—The 
annual meeting of this society, which is held 
this year at Wells, was opened in the town kall 
of the city on Tuesday. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (Lord Augustus Hervey) presided. 
The annual report stated that the membership 
is increasing, and is now 530, and that the 
financial condition of the society is also satis- 
factory. -An address was given by the presi- 
dent, Afterwards the members visited the 
palace, which was described by Mr, Henry 
Buckle, and the Close Gates, an evening meet- 
ing being held in the evening. On Wednesday 
an excursion was made to Rodney Stoke and 
Cheddar, and in the evening papers were read 
and discussed at the town hall, 


“2 -——__—_— 


MIisham and Lower Croft, have been let to|Sir Hector Munro, the owner of the property. R 


Vssrs. S. Hobson, of Rawtenstall,and John] A similar grave had been opened ten days 


sith and Sons, Thomas Cornall, and John] before in the same place, and in both instances | J: 


sy and Sons, of Bury, and building operations | the skeletons were found pretty entire, The 
ue cee commenced, The accommodation is} mound in which the graves occur is a natural 
mninally for 550 worshippers, but the space | accumulation of gravel and sand, formed by 
ciween the benches is much greater than that the river Sgiach, which flows close by. There 
es allowed. The nave is 46ft, wide in-|are four such mounds in the field, that in 
jnally, and roofed in one span; arcades on | which the coffin-pits in question occur being 
in north and south sides divide the area so as | about 20ft. high and about 40 yards long. Its 
1 dep Sb approaches along the wall sides. At} length lies almost due north and south, The 
‘e eastern end of the nave are transepts | dimensions of these coffin-pits or cistraens are 
ided by a double arcade from the nave. On| similar—3ft. 3in. by 2ft., and depth 2ft. The 
ts ae Paes oF the chancel is a memorial grave-lining in both cases is formed of large 
ee a y Sand be yestry, occupying the | undressed red sandstone flags, and two or three 
cyund floor of the tower. To the north of the | flat boulders of gneiss, all found in the neigh- 
cancel is situate an organ chamber over a choir bourhood, In the southern or more primitive 
te ihe style adopted is Geometrical | grave was found, besides the skeleton, an urn 
ithic, + e principal external feature is the | of coarse clay containing black ash, but nothing 
ro Ww ea, ear with the octagonal spire, | else, In both graves the skeletons were seen 
ie: ras eig . of 160ft. The west gable is|in bold relief against the bottom of the coffin- 
‘nke ; y octagonal turrets, and has for a|pit with their faces to the east. The knees 
citral eature a seven-light window, 34ft.in| Were drawn up and the hands placed on the 
HES All the external stone, both for walls| cheeks, The urn, with its contents, is in the 
‘d dressings, is from the Holcombe quarries, | possession of Sir Hector Munro, and will be 
i that for the interior from Cullingworth. The | preserved at Fowlis Castle 
ifs are covered with Buttermere green slates, 2 
id are double boarded. The chancel has an 
txaded dado of stone, and a reredos, 20ft.in} A new organ was opened on Tuesday ata festival 
light, of stoneand marble, The pillars of the | service in Kirkby Stephen parish church. ‘The 
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ments, Public Companies, 
is ls. per line of Hight words, J 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


Advertisements ls. per line. 
Advertisement inserted for less than 6s. 


or “ Situations Wanted” 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. } 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser 


tion, 


‘ve arcades are of polished granite ; the floors 
( the passages, porches, and chancel are paved 
\th tiles and mosaic, and the others with 
»yoden blocks laid on concrete. The walls of 
tve and transepts have a dado of Ruabon 
icks, with bands of celadon bricks at inter- 
Vs, and a capping of terracotta. The roof 
fabers are of pitch pine, wrought where seen ; 
12 open benches are of the same material, 
' ti ¢ 
Prof. Hauser, while engaged on superintending 
P excavation of the Roman station at Carnatum, 
the Danube, near Vienna, has discovered in a 
‘mfield the site of an amphitheatre, which is 
eo in a good state of preservation, 


organ was built by Mr. J. Abbott, Leeds, and 

planned by Mr. Walker Joy, of Harrogate, with 

one eae designed by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
ondon. 


Mr. John Brownrigg, builder and couvtractor, of 
Bowness, went on Friday to the top story of a 
house in course of erection and struck his head 
against a piece of woodwork. This caused him 
to fall from the gangway he was standing on 
to the basement, and death ensued shortly after- 
wards. Mr. Brownrigg was one of the oldest 
members of the local board. 


*. The parish church of Horwich, near Manchester, 
was reopened on Friday after being decorated in- 
ternally, a work carried out by Messrs, H. Goodall 
and Son, of Manchester. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to ke made payable to 


J.PASSMOREH EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 


United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


£1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 


ADVERTISHMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
and all official advertisements 
the first line counting as 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 


and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise~ 
ments) is 6d. per line of 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 


eight words (the first line 


40 words. Special terms for series of more than siz 
fasertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 23, per line, and Paragraph 
No front page or paragraph 


SITUATIONS. 
The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant’ 
is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY=- 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Front page 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XXXIX., XL., XLI., 
XLIV., XLV., XLVI., XLVIL., XLVIIL, XLIX., L., LI, 
LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subseribers requiring any 
pack numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 4s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


ECEIVED.—M. H. and Go.—J. K, and Co.—C. and Co.— 
T, P, C—G. B, J.—S. Bros, 


likely ; 
Edwards, of Ruabon, or the Burmantofts Co. Avoid the 
firm you mention.)—A,. ROBINSON. (No good—don’t 
trust them.)—L. 
what you want. See advt. on front page.) —H. HUDSON. 
(Not the same companies—the one in Great George- 
street is the one we recommend.) —TERRACOTTA. 
(You pay for a name of course there as well as at other 
places. Plenty of small people do good work, but they 
don’t seem to think it worth while to make themselves 
known. Nine-tenths of the makers of building goods 
seem to think architects have nothing to do but walk 
about looking for novelties; the sensible tenth recog- 
nise the fact thatit is their business to make themselves 
known to architects, and so make money.) 


Correspondence, 


——+44+— 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS—P OS TPONE- 


MENT OF THE CARDIFF VISIT. 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS. 


S1r,—The Council greatly regret that, owing 
to local arrangements of which they have only 
now received information, it has become neces- 
sary to postpone the visit to Cardiff till next 
year, They regret this the more as the gather- 
ing promised to be the most successful yet un- 
dertaken, but trust that there will be a large 
attendance when it is eventually arranged,—I 
am, Ke., G. A. T. MIDDLETON, Secretary. 

St, James’s Hall, Piccadilly, London, W., 

August 29th, 


STRAINS. 


Srr,—As Mr. Middleton, in your issue of the 
17th inst., still asserts the correctness of his 
new version of vertical shearing stress, I will 
try and prove to him the fallacy of his reason- 
ing, and at the same time explain “ the theory 
to which Col. Seddon pins his faith.” 

In his reply to my letter, which appeared in 
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your issue of the 3rd inst., he says: “In the 
centre of a beam carrying a distributed load, 
the resultant of the downward vertical forces 
is the proportion of the weight carried on the 
right side of the beam, which is supported by 
the left-hand abutment ; plus the proportion of 
the weight on the left side of the beam, which 
is supported by the right-hand abutment.” 
This sentence is very inaccurately worded, 
the resultant of the downward vertical forces 


being their sum W, not a as the words imply. 


the shearing stress diagram constructed -on 
AB 


Had Mr. Middleton gone astray on the sub- 
ject of horizontal shearing stress, which up to 
the present he has not even referred to, I 
should not have been so surprised; but it is 
nonsense attempting to fly in the face of the 
whole engineering world on such a simple 
matter as vertical shearing stress, which can 
be practically demonstrated by means of 
models.—I am, &c., 


Aug. 21, H. C, SEDDON, 


He evidently does not mean “the resultant 
of the downward vertical forces,” but the 
shearing stress due to those forces, which he 


maintains is # instead of ni, 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD INQUIRY. 


S1r,—Since my notice to move for a Royal 
Commission appeared on the Board’s agenda 
paper I have been favoured, amongst others, 
with a large number of anonymous letters, 
giving me information of facts connected with 
the purchase of sites and erection of schools, 
which are certainly most fully borne out by 
the evidence given before the Special Com- 
mittee of the Works Department obtained by 
melast October. This evidence has just been pub- 
lished, contained in over 500 pages of matter, 
and which I would strongly urge upon the rate- 
payers of the metropolis who take an interest 
in the doings of the London School Board to 
peruse. 

They will, I think, understand therefrom 
how their money has been wasted, and how 
the Works Department has been conducted 
under past Boards, As your paper will, no 
doubt, be read by those persons who have 
written to me anonymously, I venture to ask 
them to kindly give me their names and 
addresses, in order that I may communicate 
with them personally. Any information thus 
given me they may rest assured will be treated 
confidentially until such time as I ha’ve their 
authority to use it publicly. It is needless for 
me to add that I have had—and still haye— 
great opposition from certain quarters, in the 
thankless task I and other members have 
undertaken to prevent the ratepayers of London 
being defrauded in future as they have been in 
the past. This must be my excuse for troubling 
you with this letter —I am, &c., 

J. T. Hevsy, 
Member of the London School Board. 

Glengarriff, Herne Hill, 8.E., August 23, 


Now, the mistake he makes is in using the 
word plus instead of minus, it being evident 
to anyone who has grasped the ABO of 
shearing stress, that the equal loads meeting at 
the centre of the beam, on their way to the 
opposite supports, neutralise each other as 
regards shear, A simple illustration will make 
this clear. Suppose a beam, made up of an 
even number of bricks (soas to insure a central 
joint) cemented one against the other, and only 
carrying its own weight. Let all the bricks be 
of the same weight, and the joints equal in 
strength, but formed with some substance, 
such as indiarubber, which will allow of their 
yielding vertically, and so visibly showing the 
tendency to shear at each point. We shall then 
have the simplest case of a beam carrying a 
uniformly distributed load, and it will be clear 
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to anyone that Fig. 1 will represent, on an 
exaggerated scale, what would be the result. 

The two centre blocks would sink equally, 
proving that there is no tendency to shear at 
the centre ofa beam uniformly loaded through- 
out, whilst the yielding of the rest of the 
joints would increase regularly from nid at the 
centre to a maximum at the supports. 

The same result would be observed if equal 
loads were placed on any bricks equidistant 
from the centre, except that the yielding of the 
joints, instead of increasing uniformly, would 
vary symmetrically on both sides of the centre 
from nil to a maximum. 

In dealing with questions of shear, I should 
advise Mr. Middleton to discard the confusing 
and roundabout method of dealing with the 
proportions of the loads passing to the opposite 
supports, and to deal only with the actual 
forces themselves. 

The simple rule given in my first letter, ap- 
plicable to any kind of beam, however it may 
be loaded or supported, Mr. Middleton quotes 
with approval, but immediately misapplies, 
and, in his eagerness to uphold his theory, for- 
gets that a mathematical resultant may be nil. 

The vertical shearing stress at any section is 
the resultant, or algebraic sum, of all the 
vertical forces (the upward and downward 
forces bearing opposite signs) on either side 
(not both sides) of the section, 

It may possibly throw additional light on the 
subject to consider the case or any beam, AB, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR QUANTITIES: 
“PRIESTLEY AND GURNEY y. STONE,” 


Srr,—A great deal has been said of late in 
your columns as to who should be responsible 
for errors in quantities. I do not propose to 
criticise the law on the point, or to comment 
on any judge’s decision, but simply to give my 
own opinion, which may perhaps be of service 
to some of your readers, especially architects 
who, for want of time or other reason, have 
not given the subject the consideration it ought 
to have. I mention architects as I think they 
have a very important part to play in choosing 
the quantity surveyor, as well as to some 
extent in regulating his actions, Who, then, 
should be chosen to take quantities? To take 
quantities correctly and in such a way that 
contractors can thoroughly understand them 
requires not only a man with special natural 
qualities, but also with special training. As 
to his natural qualities, he must have keen per- 
ception, be careful, painstaking, systematical, 
and methodical ; as to his training, he ought 
in his younger days to have practically gone 
through at least some of the trades and come 
in contact with the others, so that he may, 
in following a drawing, be able to erect 
the building in his mind, having seen 
it in practice. Then, before himself taking 
the responsibility of taking. quantities, he 
should work for some time under the 
supervision of an _ experienced quantity 
surveyor, so that any errors he may make may 
be detected, and so that he may learn a system 
by which he can give correct quantities in an 
intelligible form of the building he is able, by 
his practical experience, to build in his mind, 
But how seldom, especially in the provinces, 
do we find quantities taken by men who 
possess either qualification 2 
tect regulating the surveyor’s actions, he does 
so in many ways ; 
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Fig. 2, with any vertical forces acting on it, as 
shown by the arrows, the figures indicating 
their magnitude, 

Beginning at A, and giving opposite signs 
to the opposite forces, the vertical shearing 
stresses will be thoze indicated on the areas of 


but perhaps the only one I, 


to do his work, This may not always be the 
architect’s fault, but in nine cases out of every 
ten the surveyor must do his work in one- 


As to the archi- | 
| 


need mention ig the time he gives the surveyor | 


Ly ea 
if 


i) 


Ava. 31, 1888, [; 


third, or, at the outside, half the time he ong! 

to have. This means a good deal of nig) 

work and being on high pressure all the tim 

and both conduce to error, 
Hitherto, I have endeavoured 


to show th; 
errors in quantities may be avoided, if p, 
entirely, almost entirely, by haying quantiti, 
taken under proper conditions, However, y 
are none of us perfect, and with the greatg 
care mistakes might sometimes occur (thoug 
I think it should be seldom), Then comes tl 
question, How should they be dealt with 
As mistakes are generally on the short side, b 
leaving out something altogether, we need n 
consider the other. Is it not reasonable an 
just that the man should pay the money wh 
receives value forit? To my mind, the cas 
seems to be this: a man wishes to have a hous 
built, and not understanding the work himself 
he employs one or more building experts to ac 
as his agents and manage it for him, and on, 
of their duties is to ascertain what material; 
&c., will be required to make thig building, an 
from that they tell him what the building j 
to cost. However, it afterwards transpires tha, 
something is required that they have no 
thought of, in order to complete the buildin 
If the proprietor say, “I must have it, but, 
wont pay for it,” then I say he is dishonest 
inasmuch as he tries to become possessed of hi; 
neighbour's property without giving him any: 
thing in return for it. 

But it may be argued that this method o} 
“ squaring” mistakes would tend to bring 
about a slipshod, careless style of preparing 
quantities. To this I say a surveyor’s reputa- 
tion is, or ought to be, sufficient to make him 
use every endeavour to turn out good work, If 
we are to have the business done in an honest, 
business-like manner, I think the only way to 
do it is to make the quantities part of the con- 
tract, and in adjusting the accounts when the 
building is finished, to take out of, or put into, 
the proprietor’s purse as necessary ; then, if 
the architect, the surveyor, and the contractor 
have each performed their several duties to the 
best of their ability, and the proprietor has 
paid market price for value received, the busi- 
ness all round has been done fairly and equit- 
ably between man and man.—I am, &e., 

J. SAVAGE, Quantity Surveyor, 
12, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Srr,—Mr, Fred Stone’s letter in your last 
issue on the above case is such a hodge-podge 
of “ omissions and extras,” garnished with real 
or sham moonshine, that it leaves the cause 
and effect of the decision more murky than 
before—if, indeed, it was not intended as a 
salvo of blank cartridge to cover a retreat after 
a successful foray. | 

His two facts to be borne in mind “ in order’ 
to understand clearly the judgments of the 
courts in this case” are very doubtful facts, if 
facts at all, as applied. No doubt “the 
quantities are prepared for the owner,” and he 
pays for them ; as the building is erected for | 
him and he pays for it, and as the stone and 
bricks and timber are for him, and paid for 
by him to the builder, who really buys them 
and pays for them to the merchant, who 
would sue him for them if he did not, as 
Mr. Stone did the builders in this case in 
his counter-claim; and if the quantity of. 
any of them was “short,” the builder would 
look to the merchant to make it good, 
or refuse to pay him for it, or sue him for it if | 
already paid for. There is a confusion of ideas — 
in the statement that the owner requires qual- — 
tities in the same sense that he requires draw- 
ings and specifications, for he does not; and it 
is incorrect to say that the law recognises that 
the architect has authority to order quantities 
without consulting the owner, for he must have | 
his consent either expressed or clearly implied. 
But this does not affect the real question 
whether the surveyor should be accountable to © 
the person who suffers loss by his neglect or 
incompetence. To be sure, Mr. Stone meets — 
this very simply; but he begs the question in 
saying that the builder is asked to base his — 
estimate on the quantities, for he seldom is, — 
and should never be, asked to do so, unless 
owners and architects wish to apply “oil to the 
wounds and balm to the harassed souls” of © 
builders and surveyors by incorporating the | 
quantities in the contract. This would of - 
course obviate the necessity for what Mr. 
Spokes seems incapable of conceiving—correct _ 


{ 
| 
| 


) 
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‘antities. Indeed, short quantities would be 
(2 order of the day, for what advantage would 
| gained by accuracy when all the work was 
be measured, while by keeping the quanti- 
/s short the owner would be the more easily 
ob into it.” Then, indeed, there would be 
‘vyhat a high time for surveyors as well,” as 
| course they would get their 1 or 1} per cent. 
, the “ quantities” without any fear of “nig- 
‘ing over half-inches, squabbling over the girt 
this moulding or projections of that cornice,” 
‘rx Scotch “probable” quantities would do as 
‘all as the most correct; so that, “in these 
uys of close competition and cutting prices,” 
ie services of the quantity surveyor might 
»ssibly be dispensed with in the first instance, 
chich probably Mr. Stone did not contemplate. 
‘ut even so, he would, in any case, get his 13 
+2) per cent. for the admeasurement of all 
ae works at the completion, when no doubt 
ae deferred niggling and squabbling would 
»me off with cumulative force. Still, the sur- 
eyor would then be “cock of the walk” and 
iaster of the situation, and the architect 
rould have the honour and glory of signing 
is name and giving his certificate for the 
mount really decided by the surveyor, 
ither “long or short,” as he may be dis- 
osed to yield to or resist the “ Argus eye or 
he contractor. There can be no more safe- 
yuard against errors in “ measuring up” work 
one than in “ taking off” quantities from 
.rawings ; the disturbing influences are more 
yressing and immediate, and the difficulty of 
vetting at facts much greater. Still, the result 
vould probably be that smart builders, with 
' Argus eyes” and persuasive ways, would be 
yetter paid, and of course, the surveyor’s and 
he architect’s fees would be higher, although 
ywners might become rusty, and vow with 
yngry explosion or sullen silence to steer clear 
of architects, surveyors, and builders in future 
48 much as possible. 
Is it not strange that Mr. Stone, who seems 
so familiar with the dangers and difficulties of 
phe Scylla and Charybdis of long and short 
juantities, that he so graphically describes, 
yppears to have turned “a blind eye that even 
Nelson himself might have envied” on the 
slear calm way between the “long” rock and 
the “short ” whirlpool—correct quantities that 
he treats as something unknown or impossible. 
Mr, Stone’s protest against the paragraph in 
your article (in the “BLN.,” Aug. 17) that “ the 
plaintiffs soon found that the quantities were 
wery deficient” is also passing strange, for he 
immediately admits its correctness. You do 
‘not say how the deficiencies arose, or who was 
to blame for them. He says he could have 
proved that the quantities did not “apply to 
‘the church as executed, in consequence of 
alterations made after they were taken out,” 
‘and adds “that he was sued for items that 
,were omitted by the express instructions of the 
carchitect” ; but he further admits in the vague 
‘and shuffling terms, “It is quite true that 
‘there may have been original vices (!) ; on the 
other hand, there may have been excesses,” 
‘that the quantities were doubly wrong, being 
‘viciously “short” and excessively “long,” to 
‘the loss of both builder and owner ; and surely 
‘he must have been accountable to either if 
there was “ privity of contract” between them. 
But, by a rule-of-thumb happy-go-lucky sys- 
‘tem of equity he thinks one should balance the 
other, and no doubt it was supposed to be the 
_ law, and probably stillis where there is “ privity 
_ of contract ” (by the builder agreeing with and 
' receiving the quantities from the surveyor), 
that the former could only recover for his net 
_loss by errors in the quantities. 
- As Mr, Stone’s letter tends to make “confu- 
sion worse confounded” of the decision in 
_ “Priestley and Gurney v. Stone,” which involves 
_ important consequences to all connected with 
building, I have ventured to refer to it at 
greater length than may be admissible, and 


| 


| would further suggest that instead of allowing 


| the decision to be strained further than it goes, 
! the R.I.B.A., the R.L.A.I., and all architectural 
associations and societies should, after con- 


sideration and consultation, define the relative 
duties and liabilities of owners, architects, sur- 


_ veyors, and builders ; and, if it is not too late, 


say how justice should be done to the builders 
in the above case, who seem to have an equit- 
able claim against the surveyor, who admits 

there may have been original vices” in the 
quantities ; the architect, who, by meddling in 


the issuing of the 
of contract,” and by (if it is true) altering the 
drawings and writing the specification after 
the quantities were taken out, and expressly 
directing works to be omitted from the quanti- 
ties that were included in the contract (if this 
is credible it is not creditable) ; and the owners, 
if they do not pay 
done for them, even though their legal posi- 


tion, like the surveyor’s, may be impregnable. 
—Iam, &c., 
Aug, 25. M. M. 


served in arranging a contract, we should, I 
think, hear but little of such cases as the 
above :— 


prepared by 
failing this, 
veyor acting for him, 
the full consent of the employer, 


pay 
to me—the objectionable secondhand manner, 
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quantities, willed “ privity 


the just value of the work 


OE 


S1r,—If the following conditions were ob- 


(1) The quantities, where practicable, to be 
the architect of the works, or, 
by a responsible competent sur- 
but in either case with 
who should 
directly for them, instead of—as it seems 


so to speak, now generally adopted. 

(2) The quantities to be made part of the 
contract, and used as the basis for pricing the 
variations as far as they will apply, and any 
other to be priced by the architect or his sur- 
veyor in a fair and reasonable manner. 

(3) A clause should be inserted in the con- 
tract allowing either the employer or con- 
tractor, in case of any known or suspected 
discrepancy, by writing, to require any portion 
of the works to be measured by the architect 
or his surveyor after completion, and should 
any excess or deficiency be discovered the 
same to be adjusted at the contract rates, and 
in the event of the employer claiming a deduc- 
tion, or the contractor an extra, which should 
prove—after measuring up - to be unjustifiable, 
the costs of the measuring to be borne by the 
party requiring it; but if an error has been 
made, the architect or his surveyor is to adjust 
the same without charge to either party. 

I have adopted these conditions for some 
time, and they have generally given satisfaction 
to all parties interested.—I am, Xc., 

JUSTICE TO ALL, 


“WANTED, A PROTESTANT CON- 
TRACTOR.” 

Srr,—Under this heading “ imam Eas GOL 
Dublin, tries to ventilate a would-be Trish 
grievance! But he is very careful to ignore 
the fact that in poor Ireland the people who 
advertise for “ Protestant contractors ” simply 
take their cue from the Romanists. How 
often do we hear of a Roman Catholic in that 
unfortunate couutry giving a contract he has 
the disposal of to a Protestant ? We know little 
or nothing of such narrow-mindedness in Eng- 
land, where the Romanists are in the minority. 
If “J, L. R.” wishes to trace the original of 
such advertisements as the one he takes present 
exception to, he can do so in seven letters, by 
simply reading the word “ Priests !” Thank 
God, in England we are yet 

COSMOPOLITAN, 


STORAGE OF RAINFALL. 


Srr,—In the interesting article on Rainfall 
in the BUILDING News of August 17, mention 
is made of the separator, a machine for 
storing clean rain-water. 

It may be useful to describe the simple auto- 
matic apparatus I have used for this purpose 
in South America, where rain-water is univer- 
sally stored for domestic use. 


As shown in the sketch, it consists of a 
metallic box 18in. by 15in. by 6in., and adapted 
to a din, rain-water pipe. It acts in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

The cistern A being empty, the weight of the 
float B keeps the valve C open. The rain- 
water enters the apparatus through the pipe 
M, passes through the strainers NN, along the 
passage D, over a movable weir or gauge E 
(which can be made of various sizes according 
to the quantity of water flowing from the roof), 
to the foul-water pipe F; at the same time a 
portion of the water enters the cistern A 
through a small hole or tube G, discharging at 
a lesser rate through the small tube H, the 
float B rises with the water in the cistern and 
closes the valve ©, thus diverting the flow to 
the storage-tank or well. When the rain 
ceases the cistern is emptied through the tube 
H, and the valve opens for the next rainfall. 

‘A modified form of the apparatus provides 
for intermittent rainfalls of intervals of five 
and six hours. 

The machine is so constructed that the water 
shall not flow into tank until the roof has been 
thoroughly cleansed, and this is effected by 
using special gauges to regulate the flow of 
water to the cistern A. 

The cost of the machine in zinc in London 
is about 30s.—I am, &e., 

James G, KILuery, A.M. Inst.C.E. 

7, Ham Park-road, West Ham, EH. 


~~ 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Philip Blakeway PAnson, second son of the 
late President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, died on the 22nd inst. at Headley, Hants, 
aged 43 years. 


The memorial of the 28 men who lost their lives 
in the explosion at Elemore Colliery, near New- 
castle-on-T'yne, in December, 1886, was unveiled on 
Tuesday in St. Michael's Churchyard, Hasington. 
It is of grey granite with red granite columns, and 
was designed and executed at a cost of £150 by 
Messrs. Emley and Sons, of N ewcastle. 


Dr. Perowne, Dean of Peterborough, makes an 
appeal for further funds in order to complete the 
resturation of the cathedral. At least £18,000 is 
required to secure the safety of the fabric. hen 
that has been done the restoration of the choir will 
be undertaken. Towards this object some special 
gifts have been promised, but the Dean and Chapter 
do not feel it right to begin the internal fittings 
and decorations till all has been done that the 
architect recommends in the way of substantial 
repairs. 

The memorial stone of a new public hall and 
reading-room at Kingussie, N.B., was laid on 
Wednesday week. The total cost is about £1,400, 
and the chief hall will measure 42ft. by 32ft., and 
24ft. in height, and will be seated for 500 people. 
Mr. Macintosh, of Inverness, was the architect. 


The Free Methodist Chapel at Rodley, near 
Leeds, although only erected in the year 1860, 
having become too small for the congregation, a 
more commodious edifice is being built on the 
opposite side of the road. The plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. Kendall and Bakes, architects, 
Idle, who have adopted “a combination of the 
Italian and Harly English styles ” for the building, 
which is to be of stone throughout. The new 
chapel will seat 450 persons. 


The will of the late William Eden Nesfield, of 
Brighton, the well-known architect and draughts- 
man, has been proved, the personalty amounting 
to over £13,000. 

A new Wesleyan chapel at Eastleigh, near 


Southampton, was opened last week. Mr. Stagg 
was the builder, and the cost was about £500.= 


intercommuanication, 


—— ++ 


QUESTIONS. 


[9727 ]—Square Root.—Wculd one of your readers 
kindly give me the square root of 2 mathematically exact ? 
The ordinary rule gives a result in recurring decimals 
Cannot an exactly mathematical result be given by means 
of a vulgar fraction or a mixed fraction, in the same 
manner as 3rd may be so stated, or as 0'333 ?—X, 


[9728 ]—Fixing Standards on Stone.—Is sul- 
phur or Jead the best fixing for iron standards in stone, 
and why ?—Post. 


[9729.]— Furnace Chimney Shafts. — When 
these are used for very high temperatures it is usual to 
line the lower part of them inside with a lining of fire- 
brick of } brick, 1 brick, or 13 brick thick, as the case 
may require, and it is usual to leave a space between this 
fire-brick lining and the brickwork of the shaft, to allow 
room for the diametrical expansion of the lining, so that, 
taking the case of a round shaft, the lining forms a 
separate cylinder within the cylinder of the shaft, with a 
small space between the outside surface of the inner 
cylinder and the inside surface of the outer cyJinder. If 
this space beleft open at the top it gets filled with flue 
dust, which, being heavy and compact, communicates the 
expansion of the inner cylinder to the outer one, and the 
raison ad ttre of the arrangement is lost. If the space be 
covered over at the level of the top of the inner cylinder, 
Iam told that mischief is sometimes worked by the ex- 
plosion of gases in the inclosed space. If, to prevent 
this, air bricks are let in at top and bottom of the space, 
communicating with the outer air, soas to keep the space 
always ventilated, the draught of the chimney is injuri- 
ously affected by cooling the outside surface of the inner 
cylinder, and go facilitating loss of heat from the interior 
of the chimney by radiation ; and if the covering of the 
space should become accidentally misplaced in part, this 
arrangement would have the evil effect of letting cold aic 
directly into the flue. Which, on the whole, is best—to 
cover, or leave uncovered, the space between the lining 
and the chimney? I assume that if covered the covering 
bricks should not be bonded into the chimney, but merely 
touch or abut against it at their ends. Is that right 7—X, 


[9730.|—Hot-Water Pipes.—Will “H. 5.” give the 
maker’s name of the glass-lined pipe referred to by him 
ee zepiy given in the BUILDING NEWS, May, 21,1886, No. 

Jee 


[9731.]—Claim for Damage from Settlement. 
—A.and'‘B, between them own a pair of semi-detached 
houses—i.e,, A. has one, and B. the other. A.’s house 
shows signs ofrupture from settlement, and has had a few 
repairs in consequence. B. wants to know if he would 
have any claim against A. for any damage that may accrue 
poe consequent on the settlement of A,’s house ?— 


[9732.]—Contractors and Quantities—When 
an architect has providded quantities for the convenience 
of contractors tendering, can a contractor, if he wills, 
take off his own and ignore those prepared, and after 
doing so, should he be accepted, can he repudiate the 
claim of the surveyor for quantities ?—FAIRATION, 


[9733.]—Plans of Old Buildings.—What is the 
best method to adopt where accuracy is advisable in 
taking measurements in detail of the interiors of old 
buildings—which are frequently of irregular shape, and 
mostly plastered—for the purpose of preparing plans 
for alterations and additions to the fabric ?—WILLING 
LEARNER. 


(9734.]—Contract and Conditions.—Will some 
of your able correspondents state where the one ends and 
the other begins, and how to draw the line between the 
two ?—DOUBTFUL Tommy, 


[9735.]—Timber.—I have been reading Mr, Steven- 
Son’s interesting book, “Trees of Commerce.” Would 
Mr. Stevenson, or some of your readers, kindly inform 
me what is the meaning of “thick baited,” as applied to 
fir trees, at page 159? LIassume that the term, “ Southern 
Russian ports,” used in other parts of the book, do not 
really refer to southern ports of Russia, but to southern 
ports of North Russia. I Suppose the southern ports of 
Russia are really in the Black Sea, from whence we do 
not get timber.—R. 


(9736.]—Honours Exam. in Building Con- 
struction.—Would some reader of the “B, N.” kindly 
inform me what book on chemistry I should get in order 
to understand the chemical terms in Rivington’s Vol. IIL, 
the name of publisker, and price ? Perhaps the gentle- 
man who answered my last question relating to this exam. 
would kindly oblige.— VERITAS, 


[9787.]— Quantity Surveyor’s Fees—I shall 
esteem it a favour if any reader will reply to the follow- 
ing questions :—1, Am I right in believing that the pro- 
prietor of a building is liable to a surveyor for quantities 
if the works are not carried out? 2, If works are carried 
out, is the builder liable? 3. Would the architect be 

liable if he did not’ disclose the name of his principal in 
~ the event of the principal refusing to pay when the works 
are not carried out ?—QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


[9738.]—Grubs.—Will any of your readers inform me 
What is the best course to adopt under the following cir- 
cumstances ?—Having erected some stabling two years 
ago, I now find the woodwork (especially in hay loft and 
harness-room) swarming with small white grubs. Wood 
naphtha has been applied, but without having any 
material effect.—A. T, 


[9739.]—Durham and Yorkshire.—Intending to 
take a holiday in South Durham and North Yorkshire, 
shall be glad if any kind reader will give places worth 
visiting and sketching, and best way of reaching same,— 
CONSTANT READER. 


REPLIES. 


_ 19712.]—Theatre Exits —“ Exit ” will find the 
information he requires in the BUILDING News, Feb. 3, 
1888, in the review of a work entitled « Theatre Con- 
struction and Maintenance,” by J, G. Buckle, A.R.ILBA,— 
STAGE Door, 


THE BUILDING NEWS, 


(9712 ]—Theatre Exits.—I cannot put my hand 
upon some notes made on this subject a few years since, 
but am of opinion that Captain Shaw refers to it in his 
reports on theatres to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
some four years since. Why does not ‘“ Exit ” obtain 
permission to take notes from personal observation at the 
doors of, say, two theatres ?—H. L, 


[9714.]—“* Redeot”? Knock, Belfast.—The ac- 
companying plan will, I trust, clearly explain the point 
upon which “ Provincial Architect” desires information. 
The heavily-shaded octagonal joints, one of which is 
shown on cither side of bay, are stone piers; the dotted 


MATTERS. 


STAFFORD.—The twenty-one days’ pumping 
required by the Local Government Board having 
been completed at the Milford Well, the members | 
of the Stafford Waterworks Committee visited the 
works, Among those present at the pumping. 


station were the mayor, Messrs. W. B. Rud 
G. Griffith (the contractors), and Mr, 
(the borough surveyor), 


Blackshaw 
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lines directly connecting these indicate the position of a 
double row of railway bars, carrying the ends of beams, 
tailing well into walls.—T. MoO. JOHNSTON, 


[9715.]—-Western Towers.—I am not aware of 
many churches near London of the description given. In 
Norfolk and Somersetshire there are many of these. I 
may mention Worstead Church, Norfolk ; Filby Church, 
Marthorn Church, Hingham Church, Deopham Church, 
and several others. In Somersetshire I may mention the 
fine church of St. Cuthbert, Wells, with a splendid Per- 
pendicular tower ; Evercreech Church, and several more, 
in which the tower opens by a lofty arch into the nave,— 
G. H. G. 


[9716.]—Load on Roof Truss.—The load is 
distributed on the ridge and points of support of each 
principal rafter. The load is made up of the slate or other 
covering, the roof hoarding, and the roof framing, includ- 
ing snow and wind. For an ordinary roof, a load of 50lb. 
per sq. ft. horizontal may be taken. This load equals half the 
pressure per foot of inclined surface, multiplied by the 
lengt2 of rafter, divided by the span, both in feet. For 
explanation of the manner of distributing the loads, see 
any treatise on graphic statics, or consult answers in the 
BUILDING NEws, where several replies to this question 
have been given.—G, H.G. 


(9716.]—Load on Roof Truss.—“T. E.R.” gives 
no idea of the span or construction of the roof. It is 
generally assumed that the weight is at the apex, causing 
the feet of rafters tospread; Refer to the diagrams in 
pages 78, &., “Science of Building,” by E. W. Tarn, M.A. 
—H.L. 


meter had been sunk near the permanent well, 
which is 12ft, in diameter, and which, after a depth 
of about 15ft, had been reached, it was found im- 
possible to sink further on account of the influx 
of water, and continuous pumping for twenty-one 
days was therefore commenced on July 380 in the 
little shaft. During that time no less than 
9,735,578 gallons of water has been raised, or an 
average of 463,599 gallons every 24 hours. This is 
63,599 gallons in excess of the contract. The party 
were also conducted by Mr. Blackshaw to the pro- 


further in the Colwich direction. 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INSUFFICIENT AIR SPACE TO DWELLINGS,— 
Mr. Justice Denman, sitting as Vacation Judge in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, had an application made to him on the 28rd 
inst, to restrain the Doncaster Sanitary Authority 
from pulling down a house on the ground that it 
had been so erected as not to comply with a by- 
law prescribing a certain amount of air space he- 
hind the house. It is alleged that the applicant, 
since the erection of the house, had purchased a 
portion of a field sufficient to enable him to provide 
the requisite air space. His Lordship granted an 
injunction for a week. 


HAWKSLEY y. LIVERPOOL CORPORATION.— 
AWARD OF THE ARBITRATOR.—Mr, Bosaangy 
Q.C., the arbitrator appointed by consent to de 
with the claim of Mr. Thomas Hawksley, 
M.Inst.C.E., against the Corporation of Liverpool, 
for services rendered in connection with the 
Vyrnwy water scheme, has now given his award. 
The terms of the award are that Mr. Hawksley 
receive £14,123 in addition to the sums, £20,617 in 
all, already paid to him by the Corporation, and 
that the latter bear all the costs of the arbitration, 
which will reach a very considerable amount. The 
case was repcrted in our issues of April 6 and 
June 1 of the present year, pp. 519, 761, last Vol. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Hawksley broke 
off his association with the Vyrnwy scheme when 
he found that Mr. G. F. Deacon was named as 
joint engineer with himself. The award will 
come before the Water Committee on Monday 
next. 5 


[9718.|—Characteristics of Masonry.—I think 
that “D.” will find that the 12th-century joints are wide 
and the mortar of coarse sand. As Gothic architecture 
progressed the joints decreased in thickness.—H, L. 


(9718. J—Characteristics of Masonry.—The ver- 
tical joints are often wide in the earlier examples, and 
the stones large ; later in the 12th century, smaller stones 
were used, The mortar was generally of lime, with large 
grit or sand; but it is impossible to draw any further 
distinction between masonry of different localities than 
that which was du2 to the materials quarried and used.— 
G. H. G. 


[9719.|—Haster Sepulchre.—This was often a 
recess or arched canopy in the wall, and was on the north 
side of chancel, not far from the altar. Examples are to 
be seen at Heckington, Lincolnshire, Holcombe, Burnell, 
Devon, and in several churches in Somersetshire, Oxford- 
shire, Norfolk, &c.—G. H. G. 


[9721.]—To Estimate Brickwork. —There is 
nothing very difficult in working out brickwork on the 
abstract with two columns. I know of no tables.—H, L, 


[9723.] — Portland Cement Slabs. —I see no 
reason except convenience of transport for limiting the 
size of cement concrete slabs. Certainly 6ft. by 3ft. by 
6in. could be made and taken anywhere with care, 
Would it not be better to make the landing, or whatever 
it isin position, and thus save risk of cracking, &c, ?— 


[9724.]—Quantities.—At one time all specifications 
provided for the joists being notched on to the plates, and 
it is the custom to descrioe all floor joists except ground 
joists as fir framed,—H. LOVEGROVE. 
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A discovery which tends to establish a Roman 
occupation of Peterborough has been brought to 
light during the past week. In the north tran- 
sept of the cathedral, beneath the Saxon level, 
and 9ft. or 10ft. from the present surface, there 


Only a corner was enabled to be uncovered in the 
present excavation, and from this were extracted 
fragments of Roman pottery and a number of 
wedged-shaped bricks roughly burned in hedge 
choppings, similar to the old Dutch clinkergs, The 
largest was six inches in length. Some are much 
broken, 


In the list of receiving orders is the name of 
Henry John Paull, of Burghley-road, Kentish- 


Museum-street Wesleyan chapel, Ipswich, a 
building in the French Decorated style, erected in 
1860 from plans by Mr. F, Barnes, F'.R.I.B.A., of 
that town, was reopened on Tuesday week after 
restoration, including renovation and reinstate- 
ment of freestone dressings, and improvement of 
the heating and lighting—works carried out ata 
cost of £600 from plans by Mr. William Hade, 


£.RLB.A., of Ipswich. Quality-court, architect. 


Ave. 31, 1888, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY | 


uage and. 
A well 4ft. 6in, in dia- 


posed site of the reservoir, which is some half-mile 


was found an ancient well rudely cut in the rock. 


town, carrying on business with A. A. Bonella at. 


SSeS 


Marquis of Lansdowne, 


‘Peter Lely. Other 


| Grosvenor House ; 


Our Office Table. 


| A LOAN exhibition of old masters was opened 
wn Tuesday in the Birmingham Municipal Art 
jallery, and comprises some 120 works executed 
yetween the beginning of the 16th and the end 
\f the 18th century. The nucleus of the exhibi- 
‘ion consists of some 90 works selected from 
she gallery of portraits belonging to Sir Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, of Belhus, Surrey. This collec- 
jion, which has hitherto been seen only by the 
tavoured few, has been made from generation 
co generation from about 1580 to the present 
time, All the principal persons of the family 
jescended from Sir Samuel Lennard since its 
settlement in Kent towards the close of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth had their portraits 
painted by the most eminent artists of their 


day, among them being Hans Holbein, Lucas 
‘de Heere, Cornelius Janssen, Sir Anthony Van 


Dyck, Francois de Troy, Michael Dahl, and Sir 
contributors are the Duke 
who lends ten works from 
the Duke of Norfolk, who 
has allowed three Van Dycks to be taken from 
Arundel Castle; the Marquis of Hertford, the 
the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Lord Windsor, the Harl of Coventry, Mr. H. 
Pfungst (to whom the gallery is indebted for a 
loan collection of antique majolica), Mr. W. 
Agnew, Mr. Whately, of Clifton, and the Rey. 
Mr. Nicholson, of Droitwich. A few blanks 
are filled by loans from South Kensington, 


A Socrety has been formed with the object 
of promoting the long-neglected restoration of 
ancient crosses. In past ages no churchyard 
was considered complete without its cross, 
while the same symbol was often the most 
conspicuous adornment of market-places, and 
in remoter districts was a no less familiar 
object by the wayside or the fountain, At the 
game time within the church the great rood 
was treated as second only to the altar itself, 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the number 
of existing remains is very considerable. Over 


of Westminster, 


! 900 of these outdoor crosses are said to survive 


in the county of Somerset alone ; but hitherto 
comparatively few have been rescued from 


 profanation and neglect. In most cases a base 


or socket, frequently raised on steps, with occa- 
sionally a broken shaft, is all that remains. 
But these, lacking as they do the emblem of 
the Christian religion (to carry which was the 
very purpose of their erection), are now mean- 
ingless, except as witnesses to the indifference, 
or worse, of recent generations. It is not 
desired in any way to renovate these venerable 
monuments, and so to destroy their artistic or 
antiquarian interest, but merely to make good 
the ravages, not so much of natural decay as 
of wanton sacrilege. Nor does the society in- 
tend to supplant, but rather to stimulate, local 
effort and enthusiasm; though at the same 
time, by contributing a fair proportion of the 
necessary expense, it would render possible, 
even in the poorest districts; the execution of 
satisfactory designs. The society will prob- 
ably confine its earlier efforts to the re-erection 
of churchyard crosses only, with the hope, how- 
ever, of ultimately including wayside, rood, 
and other crosses within the scope of its action. 
The annual subscription is half-a-guinea for 
members and five shillings for associates, due 
upon the Ist of January each year. Subscrip- 
tions may be compounded for a life payment 
of ten guineas, Application for membership 
to be made to F, C, Eden, The Cottage, Ham 
Common, Surrey. 


THE annual statement of the general progress 
atthe British Museum states that a ane 
ment has been made of an exhibition of the 
Greek and Roman sepulchral monuments and 
other sculpture hitherto stored away in im- 
perfectly-lighted rooms in the basement of the 
Museum, Intended structural alterations have 
been postponed owing to disappointment in the 
necessary supply of funds asked for, and pro- 
mised, for the past year. It is expected that 
provision for these works will be made in the 
grant for the year 1888-1889, and that the re- 
mainder of the monuments will find adequate 
exhibition space in a well-lighted lower floor 
of the present room, From apprehension of 
injury by exposure to light and changes of 
atmosphere, it has been found necessary to re- 
move from the walls of the north-west staircase 


Chapter 
within the city 
improvement of the district, and especially the 
proposed heightning of the Old Museum Weir. 
He points out that no fewer than 42 sewers 
empty into the river between the Baths and 
Prebends’ Bridges 
fourths of a mile), 
the date of inspection was at about its ordinary 
level for this time of the year, 
outlets were exposed to view, 
from 3in, to 2ft, 6in above the water level. 
the weir is heightened 18in. there will be, he 
says, only four of 
exposed to view in all ordinary states of the 
river, 
further 
lets below the water level. 
height the 
so as to effectually cover the sewer outlets in 
all ordinary states of the river, between the 
Baths and Prebends’ 
this will not, Mr. Fox believes, in the ordinary 
floods to which the river is subject, increase, 
in any appreciable degree, the present danger 
to properties on either side of the river. 
Should the weir be heightened as 
the extra depth of water in the river will be, 
he thinks, 
ance to the inhabitants of the city, and the 
river will then be navigable from the Univer- 
sity boat landing to a little 
Bridge (a distance of about 
ordinary states of the river. 


universities, colleges, 
America has been compiled by Mr. C. Powell 
Karr, C.E., Ph.B., 
Columbia College, 
of the New York Architectural League, 
gives in a comprehensive and tabular form the 
courses of study pursued, the requirements of 
admission, the cost of a collegiate or technical 
course of instruction, 
Such a guide was the 
the rapid increase of new universities and 
colleges. 
leading 
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on view in the Upper Egyptian Gallery. 
staircase will be covered 
Carthage, Halicarnassus, 


works, taken from the col- 
Mr, William Anderson, and 
Attention is 


No 


Mr. Fox, C.E., has made for the Dean and 
of Durham a survey of the river Wear 
with reference to the sanitary 


(a distance of about three- 
and, although the river on 


24 of the sewer 
and standing 


If 
the above river outlets 
and these could easily be continued 
into the river, so as to have their out- 


The lowest possible 
weir should be raised or heightened, 


Bridges is 18in., and 


proposed, 


a sanitary improvement of import- 


above Shincliffe 
23 miles), in all 


A very useful compendium of the leading 
and technical schools in 


of the School of Mines, 
an architect and member 
which 


and other particulars. 
more necessary, owing to 


No less than seventy-four of the 
educational establishments of the 
United States and Canada have been tabulated 


by Mr. Karr, and one of the tables gives a list 


of the textbooks required in every college. To 
architectural and engineering students, as well 
as to those pursuing other professions, Mr. 
Powell Karr’s Manual will be of signal service. 
ARCHITECTS will find Mr. James Hill’s new 
catalogue of locks, door furniture, and other 
ironmongery accessories most useful in writing 
specifications, as it practically covers its field 
and is so well arranged. Hach separate class 
of goods is figured, numbered, and priced on 
the same page, black and bronze samples are 
distinguished artistically and accurately, and 
it is absolutely impossible to make a mistake in 
ordering. The well-known reversible rim and 
four-handed brass-rim locks head the list, and 
are followed in turn by the various specialities 
which have made Mr. Hill’s name familiar. 
Mortise locks, latches, escutcheons, hinges, 
handles, door furniture, finger-plates, lock- 
plates, bell-pushes, bell-pulls, knockers, sash- 
handles and lifts, casement bolts and bars 
follow, and a new fanlight and skylight opener, 
which is as novel as it is ingenious, and about 
which we shall have a word to say separately 
shortly. Altogether the catalogue is among 
the best and most comprehensive of its class. 


ON Saturday, Aug. 25th, a section of the 
employées of Messrs, Gregory and Co., Station 


Works, 
excursion and dinner, 
tion by an early train 
spent the morning in I 
Southsea, and other places of interest, and 
mustered for dinner at 
Mr, G. C. Hudson (one of the partners) pre- 
sided at a very well-served 
the usual toasts were 
in replying to the : 
that the good feeling between all parties so 
evident this day. é 
and not be confined to special occasions like 
the present, and that each succeeding meeting 
might, if possible, 
nected with the 
The party, 
mouth at 2.15 for the Isle of l 
to Clapham Junction vid Portsmouth, reaching 
home about ten o'clock, 
thoroughly enjoyable day. 


TUESDAY, — Glasgow Architectural 


visit will be made on Saturday, 
field House. Names, with postal order for 23. 6d., to be 
gent to Mr. Ernest S. Gale, 5, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
not later than Wednesday, 
the booking office at King’s 
Hdward Pryce and Frederic R. Farrow, 


opened on Thursday, 
ternal restoration, including new panelled ceiling 
of pitch pine, reseating, and improvement of the 
lighting. 
was the builder. 
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Ave. 31, See 
held their annual 


the framed Egyptian papyri exhibited there 
for many years, but a gmail selection has been 
placed 
‘he wall-space of the 
with mosaics from 

and other sites, many of them not before ex- 
hibited, In the other gallery has been placed 
on view aseries of Japanese paintings, with a 
few early Chinese 
lection formed by 
purchased from him in 1883. 
again called to the inadequacy of the present 
reading-room for accommodation of the ever- 
increasing number of applicants for admission. 
The number of visitors to the room has risen 
from 105,310 in 1875, to 182,778 last year. 
further addition can be made to the number of 
seats without inconveniently diminishing the 
desk space allotted to each reader. 


Junction, 

leaving Clapham Junc- 
for Portsmouth. They 
visiting the dockyard, 


Clapham 


Maybore’s Restaurant. 


dinner, after which 
honoured. Mr. Hudson, 


toast of “The Firm,” hoped 


would increase day by day, 
find the interest of all con- 
firm more firmly cemented. 
numbering about 100, left Ports- 
Wight, returning 
after having spent a 


——— > —_—__ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MonpAy.—Clerk of Works’ Association. Monthly meet- 


8 p.m. 

Association. ‘*A 
W. J. Anderson, 
» Travelling stu- 


ing, Carpenters’ Hall. 


Tour in Italy,” by 
“ Alexander Thomson 
dent. 


SATURDAY.—Architectural Association. Visit to Hat- 


field House. Booking-oflice, G.N.R,, 


2p.m. Special ticket, 238. 6d. 


——— EE 


Architectural Association.—The sixth vacation 
September 8th, to Hat- 


Sept. 5th. Party to meet in 
Cross, G.N.R., at 2 p.m. Thos. 
Hon. Secs, 


————— $—$<_—_—_——— 


CHIPS. 


The Wesleyan chapel at Cirencester was re- 
the 23rd inst. after in- 


Mr. William Newcombe, of Cirencester, 


At a vestry meeting held at Bishopstoke, Hants, 


last week, it was decided to erect a new parish 
church in place of the existing one, erected on the 
site of a Norman building 
cost, estimated at £4,000, £1,000 has been given by 


in 1826. Towards the 


one donor, besides an acre of land as a site. 
On Wednesday week foundation-stones of a new 


Primitive Methodist Chapel were laid at the village 
of Scackleton, near Hovingham. The building 


will cost about £200, and will have seats for 120 


people. The design is by Mr. C. H. Channon, 


Malton. 


A monument to the Brereton family hitherto 
blocking up one of the windows in the chancel of 
Bowden parish church, Cheshire, has just been 
removed to the north transept, Messrs. Sheldon 
and Morton being the contractors. The window 
so opened out has been filled with stained glass as 
a memorial to the late R. A. Warburton; the sub- 
ject is the Ascension, and the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Burlison and Grylls, of London. 


The new boys’ public day schools, Kentish-town, 
are warmed and ventilated: by means of the patent 
Manchester grates supplied by Mr. K. H. Shorland, 
of Manchester and London. 


Ata special meeting of the Belfast Water Com- 
missioners, held last week, it was decided, on the 
advice of the engineer, that a cheque for £1,500, 
in favour of Messrs. Fitzpatrick Bros., Great 
Victoria-street, Belfast, be signed, being a bonus 
for having the contract for the culvert connecting 
the Stoneyford with the Lagmore reservoir com- 
pleted under the specified time. 


Alterations have been made to the «Masonic 
Hall, Hong Kong, including the ventilation ; 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest improved 
self-acting, air-pump ventilators being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 


On Saturday the memorial stone of a new 
Established Church at Shawlands was laid by 
Sir John Maxwell, of Nether Pollock. The style 
is Early English, and the estimated cost of the 
building, together with a suite of halls, is about 
£6,000. 

A Local Government Board inquiry as to the 
application of the Corporation of Manchester to 
borrow £450,000 for the purpose of carrying out a 
sewage scheme, and £40,000 for the purchase of land 
on which to deal with the sewage deposit of the 
city, has been fixed for the 10th September. 
Opposition to the scheme will be offered by the 
Barton-upon-[rwell Rural Sanitary Authority, the 
Local Board of Hccles, property owners and 
residents of Davyhulme and Urmston, and others. 
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Crave Petus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


LEEDS.—At the request of the committee of the 
Leeds Carpenters and Joiners’ Association, the 
masters have agreed to meet a deputation from the 
men this (Friday) evening, with a view to arriving 
at some settlement with regard to the strike which 
has existed during the last few weeks. 


9 


CHIPS. 


A mummy and portrait, recovered by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie from the N ecropolis, built in Greco-Roman 
days, on the site of the Labyrinth in the El Fa- 
youm, have been presented to the Peel Park 
Museum, Salford. The portrait is that of a boy, 
is painted in wax on a cedar panel, and is of the 
second century of the Christian Era. 


The Grove Wesleyan Chapel at York was re- 
opened on Friday on the completion of internal 
decoration, carried out by Messrs. W. Bellerby and 
Sons, of Petergate, and the erection of an organ, 
built by Mesers. Forster and Andrews, of Hull. 


The late Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, A.R.1LB.A., 
who for several years carried on the professional 
practice of Mr. KE. M. Barry, R.A., has now been 
succeeded by Mr. E. Elton Hawkins, of 19, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. The latter gentleman 
was for a long period associated with both the 
deceased architects, 


Norwich Castle, so long used as a prison, having 
been acquired by the corporation, will, at a cost of 
about £11,000, be turned into a public museum and 
art gallery. The greater part of the money has 
been subscribed or promised, and the alterations 
will shortly be proceeded with. 


A memorial has just been erected in Dingwall 
churchyard to the memory of Frank Harper, 
Torgorm, who half a century ago was known as 
the champion athlete of that county, and was the 
first to introduce, about forty years ago, the games 
of curling, bowling, and cricket into Ross-shire. 
The memorial consists of a marble medallion 
ortrait of Harper by Mr. Andrew Davidson, 
nverness, inserted in a slab of red sandstone from 
Dumfriesshire. 


{ 
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The Stockton-on-Tees School Board have pur 

chased a site, containing 4,050 Square yards, i: 

Oxbridge-lane, and instructed their architect, Mr 

Weatherill, to prepare drawings for a school ¢, 

accommodate 700 scholars. Additions to Bailey 
street schools are also contemplated. 
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Holloway’s Ointment.—Sores, 
tions, and other diseases affecting the skin, are capable of Speedy 
amendment by this cooling and healing Ointm ent, which has calleg 
forth the loudest praise from persons who had suffered for year; 
from bad legs, bad breasts, piles, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after 
every hope of cure had long passed away. 


HYATT’S LENS and “ SEMI-PRIsy ” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &p, 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs. —THADDEGY 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, KG, 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH 1 LONH.—The Stone 


rom these Quarries is know 
the “ Weather Beds,” and wore 


very crystalline nature, and un. 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex. 
ture and more suitable for fing 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E, A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries, 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM AILL STONE CO., 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent :— 

Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


The new line of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway from Blackheath Hill to Stockwell- 
street, Greenwich, on the Nunhead branch, which 
has just been completed, will be opened for traffic 
to-morrow (Saturday). 


On Saturday the new Temperance Hall at Ossett 
was opened, The new premises are of stone, two 
stories high. The ground flvor is occupied by a 
small lecture-room, reading-room, committee-room, 
&c.; and above them is the hall proper, 66ft. by 
34ft., with end gallery. The hall will be seated for 
550 persons. The cost of building and furnishing 
amounts to £1,500. 


Two miles of tramways have just been completed 
by the Bradford Tramway Company between 
Frizinghall and Saltaire, and were formally 
opened by Major-General Hutchinson, of the 
Board of Trade, on Wednesday week. Mr. Cart- 
wright was the engineer, Mr. Dowell the con- 
tractor, and Mr. Morgan the clerk of works, 


An important addition to the premises of the 
Birmingham Library, Union-street, was thrown 
Open on Monday. This addition consists of a 
gentlemen’s smoking-room, a ladies’ drawing-room, 
and a librarian’s room, with entrance lobby open- 
ing into the ground floor of the old library 
premises. The walls of all the new rooms and of 
the lobby are covered with shelves which can be 
made eapable of storing about 20,000 volumes, 
The building and fitting-up was carried out by 
Messrs. J. Barnsley and Sons, and the furniture 
was supplied by Messrs. Morris and Norton and 
Messrs. Chamberlain, King, and Jones, The hot- 
water fittings are by Messrs. Hope. 


A special meeting of the Highway Committee of 
the Sheffield Town Council was held on Tuesday 
for the purpose of recommending a candidate for 
the office of borough surveyor. There were 
originally 150 applicants for the post. These were 
reduced to six, each of whom attended before the 
committee on Tuesday. It was decided to recom- 
mend Mr. Charles F. Wike, C.E., assistant borough 
surveyor, Leicester, to the council for appointment. 
The salary is £800 per annum. 


A new Free Church in Glebeside-road, Galston, 
N.B., was opened on the 23rd inst. The building 
is in the Early English style, and the number of 
sittings provided is 560, The total cost has been 
£2,500. 


Wounds, ulcera, 
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To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. 


They are particularly adapted for public use, being simple 


in construction, strong, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JENNINGS’ STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drainage 


of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, 
Prices and particulars can be obtained Srom 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, 


pipes in the market. 


ae 


LS 


GALVANIZED IRON, OR COPPER. 


LONDON: 


352 TO 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest 


and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any other 


LONDON, — 


Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


BRABY & CO., Lo. 


CISTERNS AND TANKS, 


) 


GALVANIZED OR PAINTED. 


CIRCULATING CYLINDERS 


FOR HOT WATER, 
SIZES ARE NOW STOCKED. DELIVERY IMMEDIATE. 


GLASGOW : 
47 & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 


MANY EXTRA 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. 
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' THE ARCHITECTURAL USE OF 
| CEMENT. 


\M7 HY did cement and stucco architecture 
i die so suddenly and ignominiously ? 
ther materials that have taken their place— 
cick, terracotta, half-timber work—have 
iined their popularity mainly because they 
ecame visible protests against what was 
garded as asham andacounterfeit. There 
vas nothing radically wrong about Portland 
eament. Except that it could so easily be made 
,covering to brickwork, and lent itself so 
oviously to imitate carved stonework, 
othing could be said against a material 
£ the greatest value in construction. Archi- 
cts designed elevations in it upon the 
irinciples of worked and carved stone; but 
1ey unfortunately sacrificed its reputation by 
» doing. It was cheaper than stone, and 
pon this rock the material fell to grief. A 
suilding was designed for Portland stone ; the 
levations were prepared accordingly with 
1oulded and enriched cornices of large 
rojection, stringcourses, architraves, and 
ediments to windows and doors, carved 
rnament, quoins, and other things, all very 
jroper things for stone. The tenders came 
jut too high, and the fatal suggestion 
ccurred that it could be carried out in 
'ement at half the cost. Who could resist 
be temptation to have a costly stone front 
‘xecuted in a material so like stone, and even 
aore durable? This was the fatal rock upon 
vhich cement architecture was wrecked. 
lvery little builder tried his hand at design- 
ag fronts with all the Classical details and 
rnament which at one time were only 
ivished on costly edifices, Hvery style of 
rchitecture could be copied in a material so 
lastic, so readily moulded into any form. 
“he reign of stucco was not a long one. 
lalf a century ago Brighton and a score of 
[ther towns rising into notice were rebuilt ia 
lement, and it was beginning to be the taunt 
bat, unlike the Romans, who found 
tome brick and left it of marble, we 
vere speedily reversing the boast by find- 
ag our buildings of stone and brick and 
saving them of cement. The anti-stucco 
rusade set in, and in less than a decade or 
wo the disuse of cement became marked. 
. great many suggestions for treating cement 
3 cement were thrown out ; but there was a 
jopular revulsion of feeling, and the very 
ame of cement was held in disrepute. 

, After the lapse of twenty years the pro- 
2ssion can look with calmness and equa- 
imity upon the change, and all the angry 
ings that were said for and against cement. 
Ve have now passed the stage of imitation, 
nd have reached that of inquiry into prin- 
‘ples—criticism. We now see exactly why 
_was that our predecessors erred in the use 
(E cement ; how absurd and improper it was 
) imitate stone forms and stone treatment 
1 cement or any other plastic material. 
Then we look at one of these cement-fronted 
uildings we can see the mistake into which 
ne stucco architect fell. His cornice was 
cactly like one of stone, projecting to the 
ull extent, with heavy trusses or modillions 
: the same material. He did not think it 
rong to produce this projection by subter- 
ige, by inserting a core of rough stone and 
cick upon which to run his cement mould- 
gs. His window or door pediments, even 
gaged columns, were constructed in the 
me manner by rough cores cemented over. 
iu these features if of stone would be solidly 
vustructed, but in cement the only way was 
| bring them out, and then encase them, All 
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high relief ornament, deep mouldings, were 
equally as objectionable as block cornices, 
contrary to the proper treatment of cement. 
Cores could be formed anywhere, and pro- 
jections and ornament appeared that would 
be impossible in stone construction. All 
thzse features were then clearly improper in 
cement. Blocked cornices, pediments, en- 
gaged columns, and pilasters, and high relief 
mouldings properly were stone features. 
Another practice which added to the 
offence, and which was a_ direct false- 
hood in construction, was the jointing of 
the cement work and the use of angle quoins. 

Having pointed out the nature of the wrong 
treatment, the employment of an_archi- 
tecture which was essentially derived from 
stone construction, we have now to consider 
the nature of cement and how it can be used 
architecturally. 
of cement in preference to stone or brick, 
but we desire to point out that it may be 
used in quite as inoffensive and artistic a 
manner as any other material. What, then, 
are the principles for the architect’s guidance ? 
We may state it as a leading postulate that, 
as cement is a plastic substance and is applied 
in a semi-liquid state, it should be treated as 
a thin coat laid over another material. This 
proposition being established, it follows that 
any attempt to treat it in imitation of worked 
stone is a great mistake ; it follows also that 
the coating should be broadly laid and in flat 
surfaces ; that all mouldings should be run 
in the thickness of the cement, and generally 
that all ornament should be shallow and on 
the surface. Following these principles or 
maxims, let us see how we can apply them 
to an ordinary facade to take the cornice. 
Carrying out our rules, the cornice should be 
of shallow projection ; instead of composed 
of several solid members, the ornament 
would properly consist of a shallow cove or 
flat, frieze-like ornament in incised lines. If 
colour be introduced, this is one of the best 
places for it. The wall surfaces, on the same 
principle, will be left flat, with incised orna- 
ment introduced in panels or in courses. 
Mouldings run in the thickness of the cement 
or of very slight projection, splays, and bands 
of encaustic tiles, and stencil plaster work in 
coloured cement will be the proper mode of 
dividing the front horizontally. The mode 
of treating window dressings should follow 
the flat treatment. Instead of moulded 
architraves, sunken members or lines appear 
to be the legitimate means of obtaining 
relief or moulded splays round the reveals. 
The hackneyed trusses are indefensible 
decorations, and so also are keystones. A 
flat, slight, projecting band round the open- 
ing, relieved by sunken lines or flutings, forms 
an effective dressing. There are few examples 
to which the architect can look for inspira- 
tion. The nearest approach to cement 
treatment we can recall to mind is the flat 
incised ornamentation adopted in many of 
the neo-Greek buildings in Paris and Glas- 
gow, in which moulded projections are very 
shallow and sparingly introduced. Sir John 
Soane, in his museum in Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
and in the Bank of England, has used very 
appropriately the flat treatment, and these 
are two of the few instances to be seen in 
London. 


The texture or surface of cement, which 
is granular, ought to be considered. The 
finish given by a wood float is best suited to 
large flat surfaces, though the sand which 
works up soon gets discoloured by soot in 
large towns, and for this reason the smoother 
surface produced by the steel trowel is con- 
sidered desirable. Stucco as an architectural 
covering was not only wrongly used, but its 
artistic capabilities were ignored by the early 
stuccoists, whose only aim appears to have 
been to represent stonework. It is extra- 
ordinary that the use of colour has hitherto 
been ignored by modern architects. We 
believe there would be a future for cement 


We do not advocate the use’ 
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and plaster if architects would introduce 
methods of ornamentation especially adapted 
to those materials. We know that the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks used thin coatings of 
plaster for painting. At Pompeii stucce 
incrustations have been found which were 
decorated by colour. In many of our old 
abbeys and churches this thin coating of 
plaster is to be noticed, upon which decora- 
tions and scriptural subjects were painted, 
and many of the rubble-filled vaults were so 
finished. 

Decorative plastering is still an unde- 
veloped art amongst us. Confining our 
attention to outside cement work, we may 
notice how easily the often unpleasant colour 
of Portland cement may be disguised by the 
use of coloured sands and mineral colours, 
like oxides of iron, These will give us 
dark red, Venetian red, light red, ultra- 
marine, a tint of blue, or grey. The 
cement is best coloured before working, and 
the colouring ingredients mixed dry. More 
might be done in flat surface decoration, as 
in the Italian sgraffito work, where layers 
of coloured cement may be made available by 
scratching or cutting out the upper coating 
in ornamental forms. The experiments made 
in this direction some years ago at Kensing- 
ton were not satisfactory. One of the 
simplest modes of decorating cement sur- 
faces is to use stencil plates of a certain 
thickness, which are embedded on a layer of 
coloured cement; the upper or finishing 
coating is then laid on flush with them ; the 
plates being removed exhibit the pattern. 
Then we can stamp or impress patterns on 
the wet surface, producing a kind of diaper 
ornament. There are, in short, many 
ways= by which cement, as an external 
covering, may be treated in a manner quite 
in keeping with its nature and artistic capa- 
bilities. If coloured bands or panels, in- 
crustation and tile-work, and mineral colours 
in the preparation of the cement were 
brought into requisition, we might have a 
new and durable sort of architecture, and be 
spared the infliction of the sham cast- 
ings and ornament, quoins, and other 
devices which became so intolerable under 
the old regime. 

oO 9 


NUISANCE BY NOISE. 


HERE is no doubt that in our cities and 
towns the form of nuisance by noise 

has increased of late years, and is likely to 
increase yet more. As a general rule,such 
noise must be put up with, and made the 
best of, as one of the drawbacks of town 
life. But when the noise becomes so excessive 
as to interfere with the ordinary comfort of 
individuals, the Chancery Division will still 
grant an injunction. The points to be 
noted in regard to the rules of law regulating 
these injunctions are, firstly, that the noise 
must be really excessive, and, secondly, that 
the tenants or lessees alone are liable ; their 
landlords or lessors only becoming themselves 
responsible when it can be proved that they 
knew of the purposes for which it was 
intended that the premises should be used. 
This point, as to the liability of owners, is 
of great practical importance, for a right of 
action against a mere occupier, who may 
only hold weekly, is of little if any value. 
There have recently been two cases before 
the Chancery Division, in which both these 
points were considered, and which are in- 
structive and interesting. But before dealing 
with these it is necessary, to make the matter 
clear, that we should go back to the decision 
of Mr. Justice Kekewich in the action of 
“Winter v. Baker” (21 April, 1887), 
because this was referred to in the later 
cases. That was an action by the plain- 
tiff, a gentleman residing at Brentwood, 
Essex, against the defendant, Baker, whe 
owned a yard adjoining his premises, and 
his tenant, Davies, to whom it was let by the 
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week. The plaintiff sought to restrain both 
defendants from continuing a nuisance by 
noise, which consisted of steam roundabouts, 
organs, swings, shooting-gallery, and general 
shouting and crowding. The judge held 
that the nuisance was proved, and he granted 
an injunction against both landlord and 
tenant, with costs. The ground upon which 
judgment was given against Baker, the 
owner, was that, although a man was not in 
general liable for nuisances committed by 
his tenant, yet this defendant had made 
himself a party to the nuisance by letting 
the yard, knowing how it was to be used, 
and still more by letting it for a second week 
after he had had actual experience of the 
nuisance by noise during the first week. 


In the recent case of “ Jenkins v. Jack- 
son” (Aug. 3, 1888), the questions raised 
were rather more complicated. The plaintiff 
was an accountant, and he was the tenant of 
Jackson—one of the defendants—of two 
rooms on the first floor of a house in Cardiff, 
in which house the other defendant, Sum- 
mers, was also a tenant, but of the second 
floor. Thus, they were tenants of the same 
landlord, holding rooms in floors one above 
the other. The defendant Summers held 
harmonic meetings and similar musical enter- 
tainments ina large room let to him for this 
purpose ; and the plaintiff now complained 
that those entertainments were accompanied 
with great noise and vibration, and that an 
intolerable nuisance was occasioned by the 
offensive behaviour of persons when going 
upstairs to these entertainments, and he asked 
for an injunction and costs. There was, of 
course, the usual conflicting evidence as to 
the facts, and the customary gross exaggera- 
tion as to the noise, from both sides; but 
Mr. Justice Kekewich held it to be proved 
that there was such an amount of noise and 
vibration caused by the music and dancing 
over his head as to seriously interfere with 
the conduct of the plaintiff's business. Thus 
he ruled that the existence of a nuisance was 
proved ; then came the questions raised by 
the defence. It was alleged by the defend- 
ant that the plaintiff had taken his offices 
knowing the sort of place under which he 
was about to locate himself ; but the judge 
declined to adopt this defence, as it would 
amount to accepting a now exploded doctrine 
as to coming toa nuisance. Then the defend- 
ant urged that the plaintiff had, by submit- 
ting to the annoyance for two years, though 
with complaints, acquiesced in its continu- 
ance, and so had no case. Asa defence this 
failed ; but it was an important fact, so far 
as it tended to show that the actual annoy- 
ance could not have been so great as the 
plaintiff now contended. 

The most important point as a matter of 
general interest was in regard to the plaintiff's 
rights against his landlord, the defendant 
Jackson. The case against him was based 
partly upon his covenant for “ quiet enjoy- 
ment” as contained in the lease under which 
plaintiff held his offices. But the judge held 
that “quiet enjoyment” had nothing to do 
with noise, being rather more like a covenant 
for title, and it meant that the lessee should 
enjoy the premises without any interruption 
or interference in the possession of the same. 
In that sense the covenant had not been 
broken, and so there could be no injunction 
based upon that ground. Seeing, however, 
that the lessee had knowingly allowed 
Summers, his weekly tenant, to use the room 
for dancing and music after the plaintiff's 
complaint, he became a party to the 
nuisance, and so was liable in the same way 
as had been decided in the earlier case of 
“Winter v. Baker,” above explained. The 
judge therefore held that the lessor, as well 
as the lessee, was liable for the nuisance, on 
the simple ground that he had became a party 
to the wrong-doing by knowingly permitting 
it to be done upon his premises. But under 
the circumstances, and the fact of the 
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plaintiff’s long delay, he refused to grant an 
injunction, and he ended by giving the 
plaintiff £20 damages for the noise and the 
costs of the action upon that issue. 

The second recent case to which we would 
refer is that of “ Fanshawe and others v. 
London and Provincial Dairy Co.” (18th 
July, 1888). That was an action by the 
plaintiffs, as resident occupiers of houses in 
Halkin-street West, to restrain the defend- 
ants from carrying on the business of dairy- 
men in that street in such a manner as to 
become a nuisance to their neighbours. The 
alleged nuisance consisted in the banging 
about of milk churns and cans upon the 
pavement and against each other late at night 
and in the early morning. It was proved, 
and could not be denied, that a good deal of 
noise was made; but the real issue was 
whether, under the circumstances, that was a 
nuisance with which the Court could inter- 
fere, Mr. Justice Kekewich quoting the 
ruling of an eminent judge in an earlier case 
to the effect that to constitute such a 
nuisance there must be ‘‘an inconvenience 
materially interfering with the ordinary com- 
fort, physically, of human existence—not 
merely according to elegant or dainty modes 
and habits of living, but according to plain 
and sober and simple notions among the 
English people.” If a man chooses to live 
in London he must put up with the usual 
noises incidental to carrying on business. It 
would not be a defence to say that the plain- 
tiffs had come to the nuisance, for that theory 
could not be upheld nowadays. But they 
had elected to reside in a city of noises, and 
as long as their trading neighbours carried on 
trade in areasonable way, they must put up 
with those noises. A large supply of milk 
was needed in London, and it could not be 
obtained without a good deal of noise. So 
this action was dismissed with costs. 


LAND SURVEYING.—VII. 
THE THEODOLITE AND PRISMATIC COMPASS. 


[ taking an angle there are two methods 
that are in use. The first and most 
common method is to measure the angle 
between two objects or between two lines, 
irrespective of the meridian. The horizontal 
limb being level, unclamp the vernier plate 
and set the arrow of the vernier to 360°, or 
zero, carefully adjusting the same by the 
microscope and the adjusting screw. Clamp 
the instrument to the lower limb. Turn the 
instrument to the left of the two stations 
till the cross-wire of telescope cuts the pole 
or object. Fix it by the lower clamp screw, 
adjusting it to a nicety by the tangent screw. 
Unclamp the vernier plate and turn the tele- 
scope round till the wire cuts the second pole 
or object. Then, again clamp and adjust the 
vernier plate, and read off the angle by the 
vernier. To insure accuracy, read off the 
angle with the other vernier, and the mean 
or half sum of the two angles is the correct 
one. Repeat the operation if necessary. 
The second method is to take the angle 
from the magnetic meridian line to the chain 
line. In this case, the zero of the vernier 
plate is set to the lower limb at 360° and 
clamped ; the instrument is then moved 
round till the north end of needle points 
exactly to 360° in the box; fix it by the 
clamp screw. Loosen the clamp screw of 
upper plate, turn the telescope till the 
cross wires cut the object, then read the 
angle as before. Repeat the operation, and 
take the mean of the two readings. Care is 
necessary to take away all metallic objects 
from the neighbourhood of the instrument 
soas to avoid attraction, which would vitiate 
the results of the observation. We shall 
give an example of surveying on the meridian 
plan in our next article ; in the mean time 
we may describe another very useful instru- 
ment used in surveying which has already 
been noticed—the prismatic. compass. This 
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is a circular compass box with floating car 
attached to a magnetic needle, divided int 
quarter or half-degrees. On one side of th 
rim is the prism through which the surveyo 
looks, on the opposite side is a folding sigh 
with wire. The vertical wire of this sigh 
vane and the division on the card appea 
together on looking through the prism, an 
the coincidence of the wire and any par 
ticular division on the card denotes th 
bearing of the object the wire bisects, or th 
angle of line of sight with the direction o 
the needle. A mirror hinged to the sigh 
vane, and sliding on it, can be placed at am 
angle for the purpose of reflecting any objec 


at a different level to the ground. There is. 
also a spring for steadying the card before 


taking a reading. The instrument is held 
up horizontally before the eye of the 
observer, or fixed on a tripod stand. 
The prism is raised in its socket till the 
divisions on the card can be seen through it 
Then turn the instrument round till the 
wire of sight cuts the object to be observed, 
Bring the needle to rest, and read the divi- 
sion of card coinciding with the sight wire; 
which will give the magnetic bearing of the 
object. The same operation can be repeated 
on another object, and the angle betweer 
them found. It must be observed that the 
figures on the compass card are reversed, ag 
that they may be read right when seel 
through the prism which reverses them. Th 
magnetic meridian makes an angle 0. 
20° with the true meridian of London—tha' 
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is, the north of compass is now west of the 
true north. This angle varies at different 
places and times. The compass clinometer 
combines the prismatic compass and a clino- 
meter for reading vertical angles, and is a 
useful modification. The manner of sur- 
-yeying and plotting with the compass we 
‘shall now describe. Let us suppose we have 
to take the survey of a road or valley be- 
tween hills in which there are many bends 
‘such as we described, p. 166. Weset our in- 
struments up at the commencement of line 
land 2 (Fig. 14), and observe the deflection 
of its direction from the magnetic meridian, 
having previously placed poles at each of 
the angles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. This 
reading 1 and 2 is 40° 30 north-east, which 
is put down ; the measurement of the line is 
taken, and the instrument again set up on 
station 2, where the bearing of line 2 and 3 
is in the contrary direction, the wire in the 
sight vane coinciding with 45° 15’ north-west. 
This line being measured and the angle 
entered, the angle is next taken at station 3, 
the bearing being again reversed, reading 48° 
north-east. Ina similar manner angles are 
taken at stations 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,and 9, the several 
readings of which are indicated in the dia- 
gram. For rapid surveying and for filling-in 
previous work in the field the compass is 
especially useful. The plotting is a repeti- 
tion of the procedure in the field, only in 
this case a protractor is used instead of 
the compass. First we draw a vertical line 
to represent the magnetic meridian or north 
and south points. We begin at station 1. 
Acircular protractor, preferably of cardboard, 
is placed over the station, the centres coincid- 
ing. The north or zero point is placed on 
the line through the station representing the 
meridian with the 180° over the line on the 
south. Fix or weight the protractor in this 
position, and prick off with a point 1 and 2 
or the line 40° 30’ north-east ; 2 and 3 or the 
line 45° 15’ north-west ; 3 and 4 or the line 
48° north-east ; 4 and 5 or the line 50° 10’ 
north-west. Taking up the protractor, straight 
lines are drawn through the centre as in the 
diagram, Next lay off the first line 1 and 2 
by plotting its length from the field-book. 
Place the parallel ruler on the next line 
2 and 3and draw the next chain-line parallel 
thereto from point 2 andof its proper length. 
From 3 the parallel of 3 and 4 is drawn ; 
from 4 that of 4 and 5, each being plotted to 
its length. At 5 the protractor may be again 
set and the lines of direction pricked off as 
before from the field-book ; the repetition of 
this operation being necessary to avoid com- 
plication of lines in the first diagram. Hence 
we prick off the lines 5 and 6, 6 and 7, 7 and 
3, 8 and 9, and afterwards draw lines parallel 
so each in order of their proper length, which 
>ompletes the traverse. 


The larger the protractor is made the more 
xccurate the result will be: one a foot in 
liameter is not too large for an extensive 
survey drawn toa large scale ; each quadrant 
nay be divided by lines into 10 minutes. 
Mor great accuracy we should of course re- 
ommend the theodolite ; but where the de- 
vails of a survey are not numerous, and a 
arge tract of country is gone over, the com- 
vass method of taking angles is to be pre- 
“erred, as being more rapid and less irksome 
o the surveyor. The instrument is readily 
et up, there are no troublesome adjustments 
‘o make, and no back readings, as when the 
raverse has to be plotted with great nicety. 


_ The way to use the theodolite in traversing 
3: ranging rods are put up at all the points 
S in the former case. At station 2 the rod 
3 taken out, and the instrument is set up 
-xactly over the hole by spreading the legs 
‘ut-equally till the lower parallel plate is 
orizontal. The plumb bob is made to hang 
iver the hole, from which the pole was 
vithdrawn. The bearing 2-1 is taken with 
egard to the true north. Clamp the upper 
| 
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od lower plates together, and read the bear- 
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ing. Taking hold of the rim of lower plate, 
turn the instrument gently round till the 
telescope points to station. Clamp lower 
plate, and observe cross-hairs till they cut 
the pole by tangent screw. Release the 
upper plate, and turn instrument round to 
point 3, taking care to do it steadily, and not 
to overshoot the mark. Look through tele- 
scope, and bring hairs to coincide by clamp- 
ing the upper plate and using the tangent 
screw, and read off bearing upon the same 
vernier. Unclamp the upper plate, and 
turning instrument again to pole 1, read 
again the bearing and repeat the operation 
towards 3, comparing the bearing in each 
case with the former one. If they agree, the 
observation is perfect ; if the reading upon 
one of the stations differs from the first 
observation, the vernier must be set afresh 
and the observation taken again. When 
correct, the instrument is taken to station 3 
and adjusted as before. Look to the bearing 
from station 2 and add 1802 to it, and setting 
the plates, the operation is again repeated. 
Suppose, for example, the bearing 2 to 3 
is 45° 15’, the opposite bearing 3-2 will be 
45° 15 + 180° = 225° 15’ to which the upper 
plate is set. In other words, if the original 
bearing is less than 180°, add that to it ; if 
greater, subtract 180° from it. The same 
operation of checking back is required at 
every station, the plates being set to the back 
reading, clamping this upon the back rod and 
turning the instrument to the next forward 
station. By this method of proceeding each 
bearing or direction has a direct reference to 
the meridian ; the lower plate being clamped 
or fixed, the upper plate revolves and mea- 
sures the angle. Most surveys are made in 
relation to the magnetic north, the variation 
of the needle from the true north being laid 
down upon the plan. In our next we shall 
proceed to show other applications of the 
principle of the meridian system of surveying. 


——$ ome )e_— 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.* 


T is intended under this heading to give a 
series of articles, which are the result of 
practical experience, and which, it is believed, 
will be of service to the apprentice, and it may 
be that tae journeyman and others —perhaps 
even architects—may derive a few hints which 
will be of value. 

One of the first calls upon the carpenter and 
joiner in the erection of a house after the 
ground has been “ hoarded in,” is “to lay a floor 
of joists.” To begin with the basement, and 
taking notes as we go along from the 
“Quantities” now appearing in the BUILDING 
News, by Mr. H. Lovegrove, it is to have joists 
6in. by 2in. on sleepers 43in, by 3in. These 
sleepers would be laid flatwise on dwarf walls, 
say. from 4ft, to 6ft. apart; the footings of 
walls would be used also, upon which to lay 
sleepers (see Fig. 1) where possible; these 


TU EI eA 


joists would require no trimming; where 
hearths would occur a battery of brickwork 
would be built, upon which the hearthstone 
would be bedded, the joists reaching forward to 
the hearth in order to support flooring. The 
usual course adopted in regard to flooring in 
such a case isto encroach about lin. each way 
on the space required for the hearth, lay the 
hearth on the flooring above where it is tore- 
main, draw a line round it, remove the hearth, 
and with a saw cut to the line, and the hearth- 
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stone will drop in neatly when the mortar or 
cement bed has been prepared for it. The case 
of a hard-wood border being required round the 
hearth will be treated when the flooring is 
being written about. The other joists are 
specified in the quantities above spoken of, to 
by 10in. by 2in., with “ trimmer ” 3zin, on wall 
plates 43in. by 3in, The wall-plates will be 
laid flatwise, and as notching is specified in 
connection with these, it may be done as shown, 
two ways being diagrammed. The advantage 
of this is to tie the building more firmly 
together. The wali- plates require to be 
scarfed sometimes, if timber cannot be obtained 
of sufficient length, or, even if obtainable, it is 


kabiGs Ga 
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more convenient to use shorter lengths. Scarf- 
ing may be done as shown in Fig. 2. Some- 
times, indeed, the scarf consists simply in 
halving and nailing, as shown in Fig. 3, The 
trimming consists in connecting together by 
mortise and tenon, or otherwise, the joists, so 


{" Cou Ee, 


as to leave a space where necessary for hearth- 
stone, stairs, or where light requires to be 
arranged for through a number of stories, also 
to avoid joists entering flues, Fig. 5 shows 
the methods adopted in their order of merit, 
as they are numbered_1, 2, 3, In the first case 


Fi.a. 4 


t’ Sea le. 


the tenon may be one-sixth the depth of the 
joist, and in its centre, the tusk entering one- 
sixth the thickness of “trimmer,” The tenon 
may be wedged or pinned as shown. Wedging 
and spiking will be necessary in most cases, A 
templet will be made to mark out the entering 


FIG. DP 
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joists, and to try in the “trimmer,” A rough 
gauge will also be made to run on the trimmer 
for mortising and sinking, or housing the 
tusking. Square a line on the templet, as indi- 
cated by the dotted line on the diagram, which 
if the templet is triedin the trimmer will show 
when it is correctly wrought, A hint in regard 
to spacing joists, rafters, &c,: Place the outer 
two in position ; now from the space between 
these deduct the number of joists or rafters to 
be put between, and divide the remainder by a 


~ 
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number equal to the number of joists or rafters | 
sofdeducted plus one, which will give the 


space between each pair of rafters or joists ; as, 


top edge of the joists mark off at each wall and 
on the joists a distance equal to the depth of 
the joist (in this case 10in.), and draw another 


ft. in. ft. in. | 

1 York stone templates, 9in, by Sin, 
i by 4in., thick tooled. 

2 12 11 | 

j 


for ‘example, the space between two joists is | line parallel to the first. The next step is: 43 Fir wall plate. 

13ft., deduct from this 2ft. lin., or ten joists of | begin at one side of the room, take a piece of : OE Aaa 

32in,, remainder 10ft. 1lin., divided by 11, being | strutting, place it across two of the joists, ete see wigtrmneddetate | 
one more than the number of joists gives 1l}sin. | being those nearest the wall, and guided by 3 30 5 | 
as the space between each pair of joists. This | the lines drawn across the joists, place it ina CONSERVATORY. ! 


principle, when thoroughly understood, is 
capable of very wide application. In the second 
method of trimming, the tenon may be one- 
fifth the depth of the joist, or even the tenon 
may be square, that is, equal to the width of 
the joist each way; in this case 2}in., and 
housing may be jin., just to prevent the 
tenoned joist from warping. (Housing is 
the term used when one portion of the work 
is let into the other, when these parts 
make an angle with each other, as in 
the case in question, letting the tread 
and riser into the string or notch-board. Also 
im making door-cases the stile is sunk into the 


similar position to what it would occupy when 
nailed up only at right angles, and with pencil 
in hand mark the piece of strutting underneath 
by running the pencil against the joist, and its 
point marking the strut at the same time. 
Leave the trace of the line on in cutting with 
the saw, and it is ready to nail up. Make with 
the peen of the hammer two dents at each end 
for the nails ; now nail it in its place, taking 
care to nail it at the lower edge of the joist 
first. Fig. 7 explains getting the cuts. 

In continuing, it must be observed that the 
struts must be nailed opposite each other at 
any given edge of the joist—that is, two struts 
abut against each other with the joists between. 
By this means the joists are kept from warp- 
ing, and the floor of joists is tied together upon 
the principle of the lattice girder. It may be 
necessary if the joists have sagged (sunk) to 
lay pieces across underneath them and prop 
these pieces up until the joists are level; put 
in the strutting and remove pieces and props. 
If only one or two joists are sagged they may 
be levered up until the strutting is put in. 


OO — OO —____——— 


PBACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—IX. 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S8.1., Surveyor. 
CONSERVATORY— JOINERY (continued). 


ft.in, ft. in. 
2 10 
7 3 20 7 Qin. deal door, the lower part in 
ae one panel moulded both sides, the 
upper part sashed for glass with 
extra wide bars and small squares, 
the top rail circular to segmental 
head from drawing-room. 


The woodwork to be put together in white lead ang 
pinned with oak pins. 


Sup. cement concrete 7in. thick fillea in between joists 
measured over surface. 


172 6 


ry yards. 
Ends timbers built in in cement. 


2 


Gabe Red. Corshill stone and setting in cement, 
23 5 Sup. Bed and joint, 
30 4 Plain face. 
66 8 Sunk face. 
Circular do. 
10 8 Circular stopped sunk face 


27 
Cube fir framed. 


11 0 Bressummer bolted together. 
12 11 Sound boarding and fillets, 
172 6 ldin. deal casing to iron, 


43 2 
R.W. and point flashings in cement. 


15 6 Do. stepped. 


8 9 
Boring fir for # bolts. 


6 0 Tongued and staff bead angle in 13. 


28 0 Scribing iin. deal to brickwork cros! 
grain. } 


Yo Goa Ce 


head, the object in most cases being to prevent 
warping, and in case of shrinkage to prevent 
the light showing through.) The tenon will 
be placed in the centre in this method also, and 
the “trimmer” will be spiked through into 
joists as well. In the third case, which is only 
adopted in inferior work, the joists are housed 
or sunk into the “trimmer” tin. or 3in., and 
spiked through. An advantage would be 
gained by bevelling the sinking—that is, sink 
mto the “trimmer” in. on its upper edge and 
Fin, on its lower, which, with any tendency to 


6 2 
Run. Rebate 4in. girt. 
13 9 Do. stopped. 


9 
Sup. 6in. red tiles and laying and jointing in cement. 
172 6 
19 yards. 
3in. by 2in. deal wrought \double rebated and moulded 
sash bar. 


45 0 2in.deai gin, bead pianteaont—“(‘éSCS# 
24 8 Mitres. 
6 Do.7 by 3 planted on. 


Reg bear : 1 Pair 4in. butts. 14 uv Hnds. 
sinking on the part of the joist, would tighten 1 Lock as before, ge at 
it, Also, in putting in the joist, it thustaking |? 1 Yin. brass barrel bolt. Stopped end to sinking. 


the wedge form, could be putin tighter, and} *° ; 9 4 9 cysts eg. ginseng 22 one aiuaze 


so the floor of joists would be more tightly 12 3 6 42 0 Deal beads as before. 

braced together. When fixing the joists in 7 3 14 6 Bin. by 4in. fir, wrought framed, re- 
position, they are side-spiked to the wall-plates bated, and moulded frame. 

with 3in, or 3}in. nails, and a strap or lath 33 ghee grid nla pee arta oe 
nailed along to the top edge near the ends of SL WedEeL, a 


ea K and wedges. 
the joists, but clear of the wall, which prevents] 4 1 Iron dowels and mortises in fir and 


% = 14in. External mitres to do. 
3.=' (Sin, =m 
1 = 4in, 
Dowels, mortises, and cement. 
8 3in. York stone templates Yin. by Yin. tooled and built 
in in cement. 


2 
6in. by 3in. fir framed, rebated, and moulded uprights. 


their being knocked out of place until the York stone. 4 0 4 by 14 wrought all round lath. 
building has been carried up beyond them, 15 3 Zin. deal, wrought framed, and 20 0 Tongued joints. 
when the strap may be sprung off. The 43 5 9 splayed, and beaded grounds. 2 Rounded ends. 
joists are to have herring-bone strutting, or 40 ary by rigor naa creaien, bone 2 2hbylsdo 
“ bridging,” as it is sometimes termed, the rows ; ; 66 lu Tongued joints. 
f “ ’ ’ 15 11 4in,. moulded arch as before. 6 3in. by 1gin. do 
of which may be from 6ft. to 8ft. apart (see =o Do. cireular, both edges to seg- on. Dy ae P 
Fig. 6), according to length of joists. The mental head. Er 
rime b Sets finger plates. a Noe F 
GL Wood fixing slips. i : 
3 2 2in. d last descri = 
ate eee al) door ts gaa orthed, axternel 2hin. deal, wrought and moulded side lights, with extra 
= te Pairs din. butts wide bars hung to open on butts. 
1 Gin. mortise lock. 63 7 3in. do. do. top light hung. 
hee al 9in. iron barrel bolts. 25 1 kin. do. do. fixed light spandrel, mea 
12 9 : sured net 
10 9 O 2loz. glass in one square each. 12 2 Jdw, aeal, wrought tongued 
12 3 6 42 0 Deal beads as before. matched and V-jointed board 
3 2 Zin. moulded fixed fanlight with ing in narrow widths as ceil 
17 5 0. radiating and concentric bars 1G Eee 
aes semicircular measured net. 64 2 
1-5 Run labour scribing 3in. to brickwork. 
7 10 210z, glass in one square. 8°6 Do. splayed edge on 3in. 
4 1.0 15 2 Rebate 
8 2 8 Add do, 3 Sia 
2 0 Circular cutting and risk on glass. | Qin. by 2in. deal, wrought, splayed, and moulded lowe: 
4 1 0 4 0 Add do. other squares. edge, pitching piece spiked to wall. 
4 6 2 0 Add do. 14 8 HEndsscribed. 
yo} 7 4 8 Rak ng, cutting, and risk on do. 2 4in. by 3in. fir wrought framed rebated an 
4 2 if 4 8 Deal beads as before, One = 
aa: Add do. 8 6 Tin. by 3in. do. 
Z — : 15 2 9by 3 do. 
Lb PO rale 1 Rar ren Pe 86 din, by gin. wrought framed 1 
bag. O: bated, and twice hollow moulde 
4 6 2 0 Add do. tanon. 
only difficulty which may present itself in 2 7 9 15 6 Sin. by 4in.deal wrought, rebated, reall, 
this will be getting the length and cut of fhe : and ae ae ag 43in. by 3in, fir framed and wrought all round bearers. 
each piece so as to fit exactly. If the es eee Soi se and keys|10 0 Wronant and rounded ends. 
Legale apa aly ag Ae set oe 3 Deed. Iron dowels and mortises in fir and | Mouldings. 
@ board two joists in position, drawing lines to York stone. [2in. by 3in. deal moulding as cornice planted on. 
show position of struts, a templet made to that p30 4in. by 3in. fir, wrought, twice re- | 120. by o1n- cea’ MOV Seo 


224 Moulded and tongued angle. 
1 Ends scribed to brickwork. 
2 8in. by 4in. deal moulding planted on. 
20 8 Moulded and tongued angle. 


bated, twice beaded, weathered 
and moulded transom, 
6, I Wood bricks as before. 
Dedactions in brickwork and 
arches, &c., taken elsewhere, 


would serve to mark for cutting out the struts. 
Bat in practice it often occurs that the joists 
are not always equally spaced ; so what is done 
is to draw a line across the joists where the 


] Huds scrived to vrickwork. 
strutting is to be, square down each side of the 13 : T Do. to stonecorbel. 
joists so as to have a guide for nailing the 6 411 Fir bearer. T Notching in moulding. 
struts at the bottom edge of the joists. Now 32 Gin. girt | 
from the line which has been drawn across the 2.0 26 4 Planing on fir. 1 
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6in. by 4in. moulding planted en. 
8 3 Splayed ends, 
2 
Gin. by 4in, fir wrovght framed, rebated twice, beaded and 
weathered transome. 
20 3 6in. by 4in. fir, wrought framed and twice 
moulded rafters. 
Gin by Gin. fir, wrought all round, framed, rebated, and 
_ beaded posts. 
13 0 6in. by 6in. fir, wrought framed, twice rebateo and 
twice beaded, do. 

2 U Gin. by 6in. deal, wrought, framed, grooved, 
and twice beaded arch piece, circular 
on lower edge. 

is Oo=4 
/ : (es 
Vin. by 7in., wrought all round, framed and three times re- 
‘bated, and twice beaded posts 
€ 6 2din. brackets 
4 do. do. 


OAK, 


Sin. by 4in. step, sunk, weathered, and throated sill, 
20 0 Notchings in do. tor posts 
9 Wrought fair ends to do. 


4 
lin. by jin. galvanised iron tongue and groove in oak, and 
red Corshill stone and white lead. 


20 0 Bedding post against brickwork, and pointing in 
cement. 


13 O Pairs 4in. wroughe iron butis. 
6 


3 
Elsley’s patent rack fastening for opening and closing set 
of three side lights, total lengths of light 13ft. 8in. 


1 Do. for two lignts 5ft. 9in. long 
1 Do, top lights about 15fs. from ground 


2 
Lead in flashings, 


51b, 
20 5 Labour welt on 51b. lead. 
32 8 21 9 Labour dressing 51b. lead into 
Bs OL iron eaves-gutter. 
265 zl 9 
2113 
> Close copper nailing. 
23 3 Open do, 
21 9 
SMITH. 


4in. cast-iron eaves-gutter jointed in red lead and screwed 
to woodwork. 


24 VU KHxtra to stopped enas. 
2 Outiet with nozzie cast on, 
1 Extra to angle, 
1 


| Zin. wrought-iron screw bolts. 
_ 6 OU Sets heads, nuts, and washers. 


6 
GLASS. 
21oz. sheet glass and glazing. 


1 0 2 0 


6 raat 
2 0 Mtn 
IL. 8 
Raking, cutting, and risk do. 
6 5 
260z, sheet glass and glazing in squares under 2ft. 


36 10 
146 3 


_ 563 1 3-16 rolled plate-glass and glazing in skylight. 


3 9 
26 3 


4 2 
29 2 


7 9 
54 3 


_ Lead quarriesand tinted g'ass p.c. 3s. per foot superficial 


| 38 9 


and fixing to wood with all necessary saddle bars and 
copper-wire complete. 


THE CONSERVATORY. 


_The woodwork to be put together in white lead and 
pinned with oak pins :— 


Yds. Ft. £sd 
19 0 Supl. Cement concrete 7in. thick filled in ‘ 
between joists (measured over 
BOLLACE)ireisccnaccee. oh ee 
19.0 RS Gin. red tiles and laying and joint- 
BEL COMIGN G. isccs cas eccosevarvencaciece 
0 16 Runa. Rake, wedge, and point flashings 
UMCOMEN Urecccviencsesiduccst es, creveocteace 
0 g sai PLOD BtOPPEd CO's Mel .ck.. co dedesdesde tv oes 
No. 5 ends timbers built in in 
GOMIGH Utenecngn accuakemcenereccesurecence 
No. 2 3in. tooled York templates 
9in. by 9in, and bedding in cement 
11 Cube. Fir framed Secs tesacd pce sen esebel one 
Sq. 13 F » bressummer bolted together... 
1 76 Supl. lin.sound boardingand Sin. by lin, 
Ft. fillets securely spiked on............ 
43 Supl. lin. deal casing to bressummer, ........, 


6 Run, Labour boring fir for 3in. bolt......... 


er »  Scribing lin, deal to brickwork 
SRO SILI onvasesaseeeasicareisetsetercettitets 
28: Labour tongued and staff-beaded angle 
REND eMedia g cals death cadscekans Scuevadewer's gies 


widths as ceiling ....... 


64 ,, 24in. deal moulded side lights with extra 

) Wide bars hung to open on butts......... 
12 see 0), tae fixed spandrel shape, measured 
Het i... Sacdivdceuteesscce 


25 ., 8in. do. top light, hung............. sn 
‘q, Labour scribing 3in to brickwork 


” »  Splayed edge on Zin. .... 
67 ” ohin rebate Wa seb Bue Nedcecices Sus seb ose anv nes ccv.cce 
” No. 8 to jin, wrought all round lath...... 


Bered joints to dO ..ceecsssseresccees 


25 Run, 3in, by Idin. 
No. 2 joints ky Uae 

No. 1 notching, 5in. girt ... 
4 by 13 OW eteaeea: cates) 
No. 2 joints ,, 
No. 2 rounded ends .........ssscseeveree 
2in. three-quarter bead planted on 
No 6 mitres to do. aciceoas Cees’ 
3 by 2 deal double rebated and moulded 


ree rre reer er es 


errerry 


45) Os, 
BAS DAT cecccarccscvcecssccceccececnescescccses ccs 
15 ,, Qin. by 2in. deal, wrought, splayed, and 
moulded lower edge pitching piece 
RPIKEd tO WALL. oc ecedescsccsssasecsocassceoss ro 
No. 2 ends of do. Scribed.....,....cesseccoeseees 
9 ,, 4in. by 3in. fir wrought, framed, rebated, 
ANd Moulded Frame ......000ccereseveee.cevsee 
15 yo do. Oui crv eed 
9) eae ohby Ss do, ODersenccccavecceavevavenatders eva 
% v5 “Sby 3 do. do. and twice monlded 
ETANGOM. .cccrescornccccsncrccocceccncncceascconcces 
10, 43 by 3 fir wrought all round and framed 
DEALOIM tidceess cr oovercusounde= tote naa ¥ostevetes 
No. 6 wrought rounded ends..,...........0006+ 
4 , 6 by 3 fir do. framed, rebated, and 
Moulded Uprights ..........sscssceressseccorees 
20 , 6 by 4 do. do. twice beaded and 
Weathered tramsOM .....0.c. cee cee cen see cee cee 
26 , %§6by4 do. do. do.and twice moulded 
MEMIECIS Vaccasasccccavesestaeceteacaccsenagsdateatsap 
13. ,, 6in. by 6in. do. do. do. and beaded posts 
26 4, %Gby6 do. do. twice rebated and twice 
DOAGCOG) COW ctaccstsacsenalercccotedesrescssdiersen 
19 ,, 6 by 6 deal wrought, framed, grooved, and 
twice beaded arch Ipiece circular on 
lower edge (in No. 6) ....20.0.000 cceeeeseeeee 
7 +, Vin. by 7in. fir wrought all round, framed, 
and three times rebated and twice 
beaded Posts: cssoevcavsssecees same aeons Bene : 
37 -,, + 4in. by 3in. moulding planted on.. . 
14 , Tby3 do. GW iiives<ctreccevessccsces teens 
No, 2 ends do. scribed ..........006+ aeons 
22, 12 by 3 moulding planted on..............00+. 
No. 1 tongued and mitred angle 2 ends 
BOLI DEA eee crecscecescceccet eee desecoutcideesccscccs 
8 ,, 6in. by 4in. moulding planted on.. 
No. 2 splayed ends to do........sscerceeeseseesee 
21. +4, 8in, by 4in. moulding planted on.... 
No. 1 tongued and mitred angle 
1 end scribed to brickwork..... 
1 do. do. to stone corde! ............ 
1 notching in moulding 6in. girt ...... 
20 ,, 8in. by 4in. cak stop sunk, weathered, and 
throated Bill) “Prteccscncursosevessoote De geaseeines 
No. 9 notchings in do. for pests ......... 
4 wrought fair ends to do. ........... .. 
No. 4 23in. deal wrought and cut brackets 
1ft. Vin, by 1ft. 2in. extreme ............006 
No. 2 do. lft. 3in. by 1ft. 2in. do. ............ 
20 ,, lin. by din. galvanised iron tongue and 
groove in oak and red Corshill stone and 
WHIGE LORGE ccpccneconcalescsacerscesanestioresrared 
13 , ‘Bedding post against brickwork and 
pointing in cement .......... os eevecesevencece 
No. 9 pairs 4in, wrought-iron butts and 
BCLOWS Resendrcacaccces ences ss corszast ap enbievracvece 
No.1 Elsley’s patent rack fastening for 
opening and closing set of two side 
lights, total length 5ft. 9in. .............. 5 
No. 1 do. 13ft, 8in. long........ Rocotnccoenacre 
No. 2 do. top lights 15ft. from ground...... 
24 +, 4in. cast-iron eaves gutter jointed in red 
lead and screwed to woodwork..,.......... 
No. 2 extra to stopped ends to do. ......00 
IORI CO UO ANGIO™ s,s ptasesoreescecetts ae 
No. 1 outlet with nozzle cast on ............ 
18lb. wrought iron in screw bolts and 
fixin ts. wsaess codcos oe osettrasenesduacntes gine ceters 
2cwt. lqr. 14lb. milled lead and labour in 
HASHIN AE cstrcccntccseiesse crete ccneent sectors 
22. ,, Labour to welt on 5lb. lead ........... cee oe 
22. yy » dressing 5lb. lead into iron eaves 
PULLOK, caceessnevetecseseseneadsoncsesenses tee sftisee 
22 ,, Open copper nailing. ie 
23 ~«,, + +Close do. Sccieadoonocdites Sedaneraraere 
12 Supl. 2loz. sheet-glass and glazing in small 
SQUATER cosy arcacinctcosewpauecssvecsetuevesdsieieseds 
63 4, 260z. do. do. do. Daigaaaveeenea 
26 ,, ¥%/,6 rolled plate and do. in 45in. lengths... 
29. 4, Do. in 50in. do. Saceuahepevsetensnerersts te 
BESP see DOsin Osinew ido.) | wereece ene duneeiregwecisesced 
e7 4, Lead quarries and tinted glass, p.c, 3s. per 


necessary saddle bars and copper wire 
complete ........ 


6 Run. Raking, cutting, and risk on sheet-glass 


Carried to summary 
fa m= wm) 
4 Sr 
VENTILATION OF THE GUILDHALL, 


YORK, 


I fa. consequence of the success attending the 
application of Messrs. Robert BoyleandSon’s 
system of ventilation to the Council Chamber 
at the Guildhall, London, and other public 
buildings of a similar kind, it has been applied 
to the Council Chamber at the Guildhall, York, 
an ancient structure of considerable historical 
interest, the ventilation of which was very 
defective, though a number of air-inlets and 
open extraction shafts were provided, but 
which, as is usually the case with such rough- 
and-ready contrivances, had generally to be 
kept closed owing to the down-draught pro- 
ceeding from them, rendering the ventilation 
practically nil,and semi-suffocation the natural 
consequence. 

These defects have been entirely obviated 
since the application of Messrs. Boyle’s system, 
consisting, in this instance, of two of the 


latest improved patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilators, 30in. diameter, fixed upen the roof, 
and connected by means of 1bin. dia. pipes, 
with two hoppers placed over perforated panels 
in the ceiling. This effectively provides for 
the extraction of the vitiated air, an ample 
supplyof fresh air being admitted through seven 
of Messrs. Boyle’s improved air-inlet tubes, 
59in. by 10in. by 4in., fixed against the wallsin 
different parts of the chamber, 

A valuable feature in this system is that it 
is perfectly under control, a matter of no small 
importance in the ventilation of a public 
building ; and that it has proved successful in 
this, as in other instances where dependence 
was previously placed upon imperfect inlets 
and simple open pipes or flues, is evidenced by 
the following extract from a report received by 
Messrs. Boyle, with permission to useit, from Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, the city surveyor of York, after 
lengthened experience of the system :— 

“T have pleasure in informing you that the 
ventilation of this Council Chamber, which I 
have carried out on your system, is very satis- 
factory, notwithstanding that the room is 
altogether too small for the number of persons 
occupying it during council meetings.” 

This system is not only an efficient, but has 
the recommendation of being an economical 
one, and easily applied. 


oO —__— 


CHIPS. 


A new organ, built at a cost to the donors of 
£750 by Messrs. Willis and Son, of London, has 
this week been placed in St. John’s Church, 
Preston, Lancs. 


The new railway just made by the Great 
Western Company between Bodmin and Wade- 
bridge on the route of a disused mineral line was 
formally opened on Monday. 


Mr, W. H. Smith, M.P., has agreed to formally 
open, on the 24th or 25th of October, the great 
South Gare breakwater at the mouth of the Tees, 
which virtually completes the improvements which 
the Tees Conservancy Commissioners have been 
constructing at the Tees mouth during the last 25 
years. 


The church of St. Olave, York, which has been 
closed for repairs, was reopened on Sunday. The 
work carried out consists of the taking down of 
the plaster ceiling, cleaning and exposing the 
moulded and panelled oak ceiling, and cleaning 
and repairing the whole of the walls, and exposing 
the dressed stonework. It has been executed by 
Messrs. J. and T. Biscomb, Mr. W. Dennison, and 
Mr. T. G. Hartley, under the direction and super- 
vision of Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, archi- 
tects. It is proposed next year to put new oak 
ceiling on the aisles, to further improve the nave 
roof, and to repair the glazing. 


At the Carlisle Consistory Court last week a 
faculty was granted for the restoration of St. 
John’s Church, Keswick, including additions to 
and reroofing of the chancel, reseating, and the 
rebuilding of the pulpit. 


The Art Gallery Committee cf Manchester have 
purchased from the present Autumn Exhibition in 
that city the following three works for the Per- 
manent Collection:—No. 371, “ Autumn,” by Mr. 
Alfred Hast, exhibited at the last Royal Academy ; 
No. 375, “ A Fair-haired Slave, who made himself 
a King,” by Mr. C. N. Kennedy; and No. 376, 
“ Britannia’s Anchor,” by Mr. David Murray, 
A.R.S.A. 


The tower of the parish church of Long Compton, 
Warwickshire, is undergoing restoration. Mr, John 
Clarke, of Compton, is the contractor. 


The free libraries at Salford were opened 
this week, for the first time, on a Sunday. The 
attendance of visitors and readers was very small 
at all four institutions. 


New Wesleyan schools at Silloth, erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. Tremble, were opened last week. 


The church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Queen’s Town, Cape Colony, is about to be ex- 
tended by the addition of north and south transepts 
with porch, and raising of central tower. The 
nave was erected in 1882 from a design selected in 
competition, and furnished by Mr. W. H. Reid, of 
Cape Town, from whose designs the present works 
will be carried out. 


Major Du Cane, one of the Local Government 
Board Inspectors, held an inquiry at the Coffee 
Tavern, Maryport, on Tuesday week, with regard 
to an application made by the Cockermouth Rural 
Sanitary Authority to borrow £2,200 for the con- 
struction of sewage works at Hllenborough, Nether- 
ton, and Grasslot, 1 Fe a 
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OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
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MODEL VILLAGE, AINTREE, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
SELECTED DESIGN. 


For description see page 324, 


A CORNER IN THE STUDIO OF SEYMOUR 
LUCAS, A.R.A, 


OuvR illustration of this week represents the 
studio at ‘‘ New Place,” Woodchurch-road, West 
Hampstead, the residence of Mr. J. Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A. The studio is on the ground 
floor of the house, and is 40ft. by 20ft. (exclu- 
sive of the bay window), and 15ft. in height. 
The room is oak panelled to a height of 8ft., 
and has a gallery at one end used for storing 
artistic properties. The panelling is partly 
old,.and was made complete and the gallery 
formed with new work. The studio is hung 
round with armour, buff jerkins, swords, and 
arms, and contains a valuable collection of old 
costumes and furniture used by Mr. Lucas in 
painting his pictures. The ante drawing-room 
has a large bay window, similar in style to 
those at Haddon Hall, and in the dining-room 
is a fine terracotta chimney-piece of the time 
of William III. Itis proposed to fix in the 
entrance to the house the doors, architraves, 
and hood removed from Fairfax House, Putney, 
illustrated in the BUILDING NEws, June 29, 
1888, and in Vol. XXXVII. page 548, There 
is a second studio on the upper floor of the 
house, used by Mrs. Seymour Lucas, whose 
pictures are wellknown. The house was built 
by Messrs. Mansbridge ; but in any subsequent 
work, including the finishing of the studio, 
Messrs. Lee Brothers and Pain have acted as 
architects to Mr. Lucas. 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, FOR THE 
VESTRY OF ST. GEORGE, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
—THE ACCEPTED DESIGN, 


THE elevation in Buckingham Palace-road is 
simple in treatment, the materials proposed 
being red bricks and Corsehill stone; that in 
Eccleston-street is of the plainest character. 
The first-class baths and executive departments 
are arranged to front Buckingham Palace-road, 
and the second-class baths and washing depart- 
ments are placed at the Eccleston-street end of 
the site. Separate entrances are provided in 
each instance; these are so arranged that two 
pay boxes only are required, That in Eccleston- 
street is, however, subdivided, so that it may 
be used as desired according to the pressure of 
work. The first-class swimming bathis 90ft. 
long by 30ft. wide, having a lantern roof ; there 
are dressing boxes fitted up round the sides, 
with a gallery over; an attendant’s room and 
necessary conveniences are provided. It is 
approached by a spacious hall and vestibule ; 
the pay box is centrally placed. Adjoining to 
it is a waiting room and a committee room, for 
use at entertainments or at other times. From 
the hall a well-lighted staircase leads to the 
private baths on the first floor; these are 
twenty in number. The women’s first-class 
baths are entered by a corresponding door to 
that on the men’s side, and by a similar stair- 


case also, they being on the first floor, The ' 


board room, anteroom, and adjuncts are placed 
on this side of the building. The superin- 
tendent’s apartments are placed on the second 
floor, and consist of six rooms, with the neces- 
sary conveniences. The first-class baths are 
lighted and ventilated by windows on one side, 
and by lantern lights over the back portion of 
the rooms ; the staircases are lighted by similar 
lanterns, which also assist in lighting the 
vestibules. Pass doors are arranged for super- 
vision, and also to render the second-class bath 
(swimming) available for the use of women. 
The men’s department (second class) is entered 
by a vestibule with waiting room leading to 
the swimming bath, 57ft. long by 33ft. wide, 
also by a staircase to the private baths on the 
upper floor, The women’s baths (second class) 
are approached by a staircase (adjoining the 
pay box) leading to the upper floor also. The 
public laundry is situate over the second-class 
baths and first-class swimming bath, and is pro- 
vided with all the necessary appliances, There 
is a waiting room on the ground floor, with 
staircase and lift. The house, laundry, and 
engine room are placed above the ironing room, 
and over this is placed the large tank for 
supplying water and also fire hydrants, which 
will be fixed in convenient positions, The 
ventilation of this department will be assisted 
by the spaces between the shaft from boilers 
and the cylinder therein, There are four 
boilers in the basement, to be used as required, 
with engineer's shop, well lighted by pavement 
lights and glass roof over areas. Messrs. Lee 
and Smith are the architects. 


STOKESAY CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE. 


THE uncommonly picturesque group of build- 
ings, with its irregular polygon of a tower, 
known as Stokesay Castle, is with good reason 
a favourite subject for the sketcher and archi- 
tectural student, while its connection with the 
Vernons of Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, of which 
we have lately given several illustrations, 
renders its history somewhat interesting. 
Otherwise, the records of the place do not 
specially call for remark, The De Ludlowess 
owned it before the Vernons, and then it passed 
to the Earls of Craven. To-day we give two 
sketches by Mr. T. Locke Worthington, 
A.R.LB.A., taken by permission from his 
“ Remnants of Old English Architecture,” just 
published and printed for him by Messrs, 
Sprague and Co., of Cannon-street, H.C, Before 
glancing at this admirable brochure, it may be 
well to furnish a few particulars concerning 
the subject of the drawings shown herewith as 
samples from the volume they represent. Two 
other sketches in line of the same building are 
included in the folio, but the views we give 
are from coloured studies. At the Conquest, 
Stoke was held by Aildred of Hdric Sylvaticus, 
and after his rebellion it was bestowed on 
Roger de Montgomery. Stockes, which is 
the Anglo-Saxon for a village, is the word used 
in Domesday to describe the holding of 
Stokesay, and Walter de Laci is recorded as the 
owner. The derivation of its present appella- 
tion istaken from Stockes and Say, the family 
name of the possessors of the castle during the 
reign of Henry I. Theodric de Say gave the 
church adjoining his Castle to Haughmond 
Abbey in 1156. It is dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and is filled with old high-backed oak 
Jacobean pews, that in the chancel being a fine 
canopied structure; the building shows in Mr, 
Worthington’s upper drawing. Laurence de 
Ludlowe lived at Stokesay in 1281, and about 
1290, the date on the plate, he obtained per- 
mission to encrenellate the buildings and to 
strengthen his fortress by walls of stone and 
lime. The present Manor House, no doubt, was 
his work, and consequent upon this license, 
he put up a strong embattled wall round 
the courtyard; but, save the garde-robe, 
this wall is now gone. Stokesay forms a 
delightful combination of half-house and 
half-castle, with moated entrance, gateway 
tower, great hall, and courtyard; indeed, 
Stokesay has been well described as one 
of the most complete and perfect examples in 
England of a castellated mansion of the 13th 
century, comprising, as it does, such excellent 
details of both wood and stone construction in 
great variety. The courtyard is an irregularly- 
shaped oblong inclosure, and is reached through 
a timber-built gatehouse elaborated with 
grotesque carvings and rich framings, On the 
west of this building is the house itself, having 


two towers, one at the north end and the other 
at the south. The latter is the one seen in 
our lower sketch, and the other, surmounted 
by a 16th-century timber oversailing story, 
figures in the upper view, and it faces the 
churchyard. Lancet lights form the windows 
to the embattled tower, the openings to the 
lower floors being contrived obliquely, so as to 
prevent assailants from shooting their shafts 
inside the stronghold. The great hall measures 
about 52ft. by 3lft., and has a paved hearth in 
the centre. One of its four large windows, 
overlooking the moat, occurs in our upper pic- 
ture. The roof is of good open-timber con- 
struction, resting on large upright stone 
corbels with Early English mouldings. In the 
principal rooms over the cellar in the north 
wing is a rich 16th-century fireplace of notable 
character. From its position Stokesay was 
evidently always regarded rather as a strong 
domestic residence than intended to be reckoned 
a serious fortress. During the Civil War it 
was, however, garrisoned for the king, but was 
speedily surrendered to the Parliamentarians 
after but a brief siege. We have given other 
illustrations of Stokesay Castle in the Burnp- 
Inc News for September 2, 1881, and March 27, 
1885. Turning now briefly to the collection of 
plates which compose Mr. Worthington’s 
“Remnants,” we can but note the diverse 
character of the studies thus brought together, 
representing more or less nearly every period 
of work, chiefly exemplified by subjects exist- 
ing in the West of England, with one or two 
bits from Kent, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, 
The concluding examples of the_ series 
are furnished by sketches from France, 
With a view to classify the material thus com- 
piled, the plates are grouped under the heads: 
of “ Early Pointed or Lancet,” the “ Rectilinear 
Style,” and the generic term of “Old English 
Picturesque Architecture” describes the re- 
mainder, with an epitome of the Hnglish 
Medizval styles by way of a preface ; following 
which is printed the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe's 
table from the “Seven Periods of English 
Architecture.” Wenlock Priory, Shropshire, is 
more thoroughly illustrated than any other 
subject, the best practical plate in the book 
being that showing a detail of the south tran- 
sept of that beautiful ruin. The plan of the 
buildingsis carefully done, and supplies a useful 
sheet ; but the general elevations are, perhaps, 
a little too small for more than mere reference, 
The sketch of the combined columns from the 


octagonal fountain in the cloisters is indif- | 


ferently drawn; but the detail study of the 
Early English foliations which enrich the 
chancel arcade in St. Mary’s Church, Stone, 
Kent, are delineated with accuracy and appre- 
ciation of their beauty. Bolton Abbey and 
Peterborough Cathedral supply well-known 
doorways ; and from the Mytton Chapel, Bredon 
Church, Worcestershire, some very useful 
studies of the beautiful windows there are 
given. A slight sketch from Pershore Abbey 
follows, and then comes a painstaking view of 
the celebrated florid oak stalls on the north side 
of Manchester Cathedral choir; from which 
church Mr. Worthington also gives us a sketch 
looking from the Derby Chapel into the retro- 
choir. Some of the misereres from the chancel 
stalls are carved with eminently grotesque sub- 
jects, in afew of which the fox and the goose, 
Reynard as a schoolmaster, or in the character 
of a reader, supplies a favourite source of in- 
genuity and fun. Chetham College dining- 
hall screens are drawn to scale; and the 
next plate is occupied by a general view 
of the central tower of Chester Cathedral 
from the cloister garth, A typical buttress 
in an outline sketch from Haddon Hall 
shows the class of work the author has studied ; 
and the succeeding Ludlow sketchbook sheets 
illustrate equally familiar specimens 0 

Domestic building from Shropshire, such as 
“The Feathers,” and old houses in the “ Bull 
Ring.” Much Hall, Wenlock, and the “Old 
Vicarage,” Prestbury, are instances, too, of the 
same class; while Harvington Manor, Worcester- 
shire, is shown from a water-colour illus- 
trating an unpretentious _ bit of timber 
building. The Norman staircase leading to 
the Registry, Canterbury Catheral, an angie 
friend often represented, and the. north 
aisle of the choir at Cartmell, Lancashire a 
interposed at this part of the volume, -* aD 
follow old houses of late date in hese : 
Bristol, and in a by-lane, Glov-ester. shee 
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of sketches from Evesham, Worcestershire, are 
autographic pocket-book studies in the streets 
of that ancient town, giving a view of the 
place from over the Avon, and another of the 
celebrated Bell Tower. The Market-place, 
Peterborough, and “Tom Tower,” Christ 
Church, Oxford, are to a more useful scale, and 
the following sheet to nearly full size, illus- 
trates a carved cap from Southwell Minster 
Chapter-house arcade, The trifles from Chartres 
and little bits from Laon and Senlis have the 
credit of being “drawn on the spot,” a qualifi- 
cation, however, which seems to reflect upon 
some of the other and more serious drawings 
in the book, which may not (by mere chance 
perhaps) bear such credentials. The house in 
Marché au Blé, Reims, has a very nice front, 
suitably treated in vertical timberings richly 
detailed. The Tower of St. Vincent, Senlis, 
here shown by a tinted view, is a well-known 
clocher often imitated, and the accompanying 
drawing in outline of the western doorway of 
Senlis Cathedral is furnished -in scale by two 
14th-century figures borrowed from Mr. Lons- 
dale’s “ Book of Medieval Costume.” The last 
plate of the series is a general street view in 
Rouen on the north side of the cathedral, giving 
an admirable idea of the more ancient timber 
houses still to be seen unrestored in the 
old towns of Normandy. Mr. Worthington’s 
“Remnants of Old Architecture” will add 
another to the several records of such buildings, 
and we have yet to learn that there can be too 
many of such representations of historical 
examples, for no one can deny their educational 
influence upon good taste and the pleasure of 
such souvenirs of the past and its remains, 


BARFRESTON CHURCH, KENT, 


THE proposed restoration of this very interest- 
ing church has, as our readers are already 
aware, caused no little controversy, and we 
understand that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has taken some personal interest in the pre- 
servation of the building. The chancel was 
restored several years ago, and the present work 
is to be chiefly confined to the nave, the roof 
of which sadly needs repair. Whether the 
west wall is contemporary with the north and 
south walls seems open to question, and no 
doubt the Later window, which some wish to 
see removed, isan insertion which has destroyed 
the symmetrical design of the original west end. 
The correspondence which has appeared in our 
pages during the past few weeks has directed 
public attention to the question, and we can 
but further the matter by publishing these 
photographic illustrations, together with a 
ground plan of the church, which may be 
reckoned one of the most remarkable Norman 
buildings in England, calling to mind Iffley 
Church, near Oxford ; whileits beautiful south 
door reminds one of the celebrated Prior’s door 
at Ely Cathedral for the richness of its sculp- 
tures, Patrixbourne, in Kent, is said also to 
have closely resembled Barfreston, or Barson, 
as the “locals” call it, The stone with which 
the walls are built is described as Caen, filled 
in, of course, with rubble. The probable 
builder of the fabric was Hugh de Port, Con- 
stable of Dover. We know that the manor was 
given to him after Bishop Odo’s disgrace in 
1081. Good masons from Normandy had at that 
time been brought cyer by Archbishop Lan- 
franc, Prior Ernulf of Canterbury, and Bishop 
Gundulf of Rochester, and the Kentish lords, 
from the evidences remaining, readily found 
employment for their skill, while Barfreston 
Church may be taken as a notable example of 
their work, The singular treatment of the ex- 
terior facades has always been a fond subject 
for antiquarian dispute. The arches below the 
eastern end are certainly very curious, and seem 
to have been intended for a plan never quite 
realised, Some have thought the recesses thus 
formed by these arches were contrived to serve 


as burial places for the founder’s family, All 


that is clear is that structurally they do not 


belong strictly to the wall of the building, 


being built on toit. Mr. J. P. Seddon is the 


architect engaged to restore the fabric, 


15, HYDE PARK MANSIONS, 


THESE buildings are part of a series of similar 
West-end mansions erected recently in red 


_ brick, from the designs of Messrs. Hales and 


Son, architects, and the particular drawing 
herewith illustrated was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy this summer, 


. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN WOOD. 


PA the Carpenters’ Hall a short time since 
there was held an exhibition, and amongst 
that was an Antique section. Mr. Seymour 
Lucas lent the interesting old Table with its 
secret hiding-place. We haye seen in more 
than one of his pictures this table portrayed. 
The Jacobean Chair was lent by the same 
artist, and is an interesting example. There is 
a fine old Armchair from Old Lyon’s Inn, and 
has a coat of arms painted on the top. The 
carved oak Bottle-holder is interesting. We 
do not recollect to have met with one of this 
description before ; on releasing the little peg 
at the back the hinged back falls down, leaving 
room for the bottle to be inserted, whilst a 
good solid base precludes the idea of any upset. 
Mr. Shoppee had a good many oak Chairs on 
view. Carved ivory crucifixes and wonders in 
wood carving were included in an exhibition 
replete with interest, and which we hope to see 
enlarged on a future occasion. 


—— ee = 


HOME ARTS ASSOCIATION, 


YHE Home Arts Association annual show 
and sale of the year’s work was on view a 
short time since at the Albert Hall, and was 
certainly not up to the standard usually 
attained, either in quantity or quality. We give 
a few sketches from articles shown there. The 
oak Settle was of good design well carved, with 
four enriched panels in the back, and shaped 
arms. The angle Cabin2t we did not admire so 
much as some seen at the Association in pre- 
vious years—it was in oak, The Bellows were 
also of oak, with a running carved pattern 
round them, finished off with brass nails and 
red leather. The Chair is evidently acopy, and 
very much like some in South Kensington 
Museum, the leather seat having been adapted 
from an old Cordovan example. The Ironwork 
came from Austria, and is to be used, we 
believe, as a pattern for students to work at, 
The little carved Frame is very pretty, both in 
execution and design; and the oak Cabinet, 
though somewhat Flemish in design, was more 
solidly put together and better finished off 
than the rubbish generally imported to this 
country. The classes at Ashridge, Windsor, 
and the linen industry from Langdale Valley 
were well represented. Some homespun Linen 
we saw had been worked by “Cherry Ripe” 
Pepper, the little girl whom Sir John Millais 
painted a few years back. The Pottery was 
rather better than usual; there were a few 
very good Barbotine examples from Devon- 
shire, The Repoussé Brasswork was fairly good, 
and we hope next year the woodwork and 
carving will have improved, and a better 
exhibition be the result. 


CHIPS. 


At a meeting held at Garrigill, near Alston, 
Cumberland, last week, it was decided to take 
steps to restore and enlarge the ancient chapel-of- 
ease, in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. W. 
Hicks, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the estimated outlay 
being £1,000. 


Some beautiful carving in clunch stone has been 
discovered in a buttress against the north-east 
corner of the north transept of Peterborough 
Cathedral, which doubtless belonged to the Lady 
chapel, built in 1272 by Prior Pavys and demolished 
in 1670 to mend the dilapidations in other parts of 
the building. It consists of arcading, crocketted 
pinnacles, caps, mouldings, &c., and formed a por- 
tion of internal ornamentation. Many stones bear 
traces of very brilliant pigments, According to 
the chapter records, Lovin built the buttress in 
1698, or 28 years after the destruction of the Lady 
chapel. 


In accordance with a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the brick trade, held recently at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, steps are being taken to advance the 
price of bricks by 20 per cent. The advance is 
desired for the purpose of covering “ the loss from 
waste and short make caused through the wet 
season,” 


The Board of Trade inspection of the Oxted and 
Groombridge Line took place on Thursday in last 
week, the inspector being Major-General Hut- 
chinson, C.H., who was accompanied by Mr. F. D. 
Bannister, the engineer, and Mr. J. T. Firbank, of 
the firm of Firbank Brothers, the contractors, The 
inspection commenced at Hdenbridge, ard was 
continued through Hever, Cowden, and Hartfield 
stations on to Groombridge. The new liné will be 
opened about the first week in October. 


COMPETITIONS. 


EpDINBURGH.—Archbishop Strain has selected 
for the Roman Catholic Church proposed to be 
built in Upper Gray-street the competitive 
plans submitted by Mr. Rhoderic Cameron, 130, 
George-street, Edinburgh. The style of archi- 
tecture adopted is a free treatment of Classic 
Renaissance. The front facade towards Upper 
Gray-street shows base and middle stories 
marked by cornices, and surmounted by a pedi- 
mented gable. The basement is of polished 
and moulded ashlar; the upper portions will 
be of scabbled work. The large west window, 
which is semicircular in form, is mullioned, 
and has a moulded sill and architrave. The 
gable will have a deep frieze and a moulded 
cornice and pediment, finished with a plain 
Latin cross. The tympanum of the gable is in- 
tended to have a sculptured subject from the 
Life of Christ in bas-relievo. The plan of the 
church is an oblong, with semicircular end, 
forming a chancel and nave, and having a 
broad passage running up the middle, and an 
organ gallery over the vestibule. The organ 
gallery is approached by a stone staircase from 
the main entrance. In the north-east angle are 
the sacristy, acolytes’ room, and lavatory. In 
the basement of this block is the heating-cham- 
ber. The font will be in the vestibule at the 
westend, The confessionals at the south side 
will be divided into closets for priests and 
penitents, and will have separate entrances from 
sacristy and church, The area of the church 
will be seated with pews. The roof of the 
church is an open-timber one, having the prin- 
cipals, purlins, and rafters exposed. The inside 
face of the walls—which is divided into bays 
by pilasters carrying the roof principals—is 
to be finished in plain plaster. It is, however, 
intended to decorate it with Scriptural subjects 
in fresco painting, when finances permit of that 
being done, The church will accommodate 540 
people. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZX OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


LINDISFARNE PRIoRY.—The members of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archeological 
Society, and of the Berwickshire Field Club 
helda joint meeting at Bamburgh and Belford 
on Thursday, and on Holy Island on Friday, 
Sir William Crossman, the lord of the manor, 
received the visitors within the ruins of Lindis- 
farne Priory, and explained to the party the 
excavations and repairs carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle, as 
architect to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. An address on the historical and reli- 
gious associations of the island was afterwards 
given by Canon Greenwell, and Mr, C, C. Hodges, 
of Hexham, afterwards gave the architectural 
history of the church. The evidence showed, 
he said, that there was a stone church before 
the present church was begun, and part of 
that Saxon stone church was still to be seen. 
He pointed to places where the lower masonry 
was in irregular blocks, differing from the 
blocks of stone of above, which were square, 
This masonry, too, was carried below the level 
of the Norman church, and was covered with 
plaster, which was a Saxon and not a Norman 
custom, The church in which they now stood 
was built by Edward the Monk, and it re- 
mained unaltered until the time of the Disso- 
lution of the monasteries, They had there what 
they had not in the whole of Hngland—a 
monastic church of the Norman period of which 
they could say that the whole of the ground 
plan remained unaltered, The church followed 
the outlines of the Cathedral of Durham—being 
a later adaptation of the same style. From the 
time of the Dissolution until 1664 it was, he 
said, used as a storehouse by the Government. 
In 1728, from a cut which was published at 
that time, there was much more of it standing 
than there was now. In 1840, extensive repairs 
were undertaken by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, 
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The Nurses’ Home recently erected in connec- 
tion with the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, at a cost 
of over £8,000, was formally opened on Friday. It 
is situated to the east of the main block of the 
institution, and is four stories in height, containing 
a large recreation hall and other public apartments 
as well as 85 bed-rooms. 
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| WAYSIDE NOTES. 


WV J HAT do you consider to be the archi- 
| tectural topic of the hour?” I some- 
hat despairingly asked a friend a few days 
‘o, “ Water-frolics and rambles by the sea- 
de,” quoth he. Perhaps he was right. Even 
p to this date there is wonderfully little 
moving,” to employ a technical term of un- 
wrtunate elderly assistants who call periodi- 
lly upon one. I suppose most architects are 
it of town. Being prevented from taking a 
mgthy holiday myself, I notice the absence of 
movement” in the magic architectural circle. 
hope that all who have been away have had— 
nd that all who are away are having—a good 
ime; and I trust that some few will com- 
iiserate with the ancient Goth, whose chance 
f enjoying an autumnal Continental tour has, 
dr some weeks past, been growing “smaller 
y degrees and beautifully less,” till now it has 
pparently vanished altogether, 


As regards topics of a class more in order 
han water-frolics and rambles by the seaside. 
here is certainly a lack of anything of great 
aterest. One can only hope that the dullest 
art of the season has been reached, and that 
enceforth there will be an increasing quantity 
f matter to be discussed. When the various 
earned architectural bodies reassemble the 
imes will be more lively. Meanwhile, as 
ouching the doings of these bodies, I will ex- 
yress a regret that the Society of Architects 
should have been compelled to put off until 
iext year that which should have been accom- 
jlished in the present one; and will rejoice 
hat the Architectural Association excursion 
aas been made in triumph, and that a party of 
members are now ready to join in the visit to 
Hatfield House fixed for to-morrow, where they 
will see much that is exceedingly interesting 
and beautiful, besides some admirable electric 
lighting arrangements. I have theabove facts 
on my list, upon which, also, I see ‘‘ New Rail- 
ways” noted down, I suppose in reference toa 
few unimportant branch lines justopened. There 
is not much to be said about them, except to 
regret, with the rising generation of C.E.’s, 
that so little railway work is wanted in this 
country ; but it reminds me that, having had 
to pay a flying visit to Bournemouth a few 
days back, I have had an opportunity to inspect 
the permanent way of the new “ direct route.” 


The line runs through some pretty country, 
and what one can see of the New Forest is very 
beautiful, even if it does not bear comparison 
with the wilder scenery of the more solitary 
depths of the great Conqueror’s hunting- 
ground, Yet on Saturday last I had many an 
enchanting glimpse of close forest glades and 
of operi chases, with a middle distance of thick 
foliage, backed by a sea of tree-tops extending 
into the blue distance, and with a foreground 
of common-like country, purple with luxuriant 
heather and bright with patches of autumnal 
grasses, of every tint of warm brown and 
orange. The line itself appears to be an excel- 
lent piece of engineering. It is prim enough 
now, certainly, with its brand new iron and 
bright red-brick bridges, although rank vegeta- 
tion has pretty well covered the slopes of 
embankments, except where these features are 
scored with chalk drains, in parallel rows, 
which abut on dwarf retaining walls of con- 
crete, with earthenware pipe-drains, or of local 
stone placed in position without any cementing 
material, so that the water may percolate 
through the joints, Travelling is smooth over 
the metals, even at a considerable pace ; for, 
although the §.W.R. is hardly likely to beat 
the recently-established record of ninety miles 
in ninety minutes, its speed is gradually im- 
proving, the new express engines of Messrs, 
Robert Stephenson and Co,’s manufacture 
showing that the old firm maintain a high 
standard of workmanship, 


The Hotel Mont Dore will shortly be lighted 
throughout by electricity. The building is 
‘wired,” and the clips for the incandescent 
lamps are fixed in pretty pendants and chan- 
deliers, Further improvements are being made 
at the Mont’ Dore; a winter garden and 
_ Covered tennis-court are being constructed, in 
_@ pavilion style, above the flat roof of the 

elaborate baths, 
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I rather imagine that Bournemouth will go 
ahead now that the new line places it within 
easy reach of the metropolis. If only the 
South-Western Railway Company could be 
induced to still further accelerate the service 
to the town—and they could run to the fine 
new station at Bournemouth Hast in two and 
a half hours, or under—there would be a con- 
siderable increase in business, and the Bourne- 
mouth architects would be busy. I don’t want 
Mr, B. to hear of this, as there appears to be a 
happy absence of reckless jerry-building in the 
beautiful town surrounded by a belt of mur- 
muring pines. 


In the matter of electric lighting, I see that 
the inhabitants of Barnet have had the good 
sense to adopt the light. The town is now 
illuminated by seventy-one lamps. ‘“ Where 
the wires cross main thoroughfares they are 
laid underground in creosoted wooden troughs, 
and are insulated with rubber and incased in 
lead tubes to protect them from mechanical 
injury.” At the works of the company that is 
lighting the streets of Barnet additional plant 
are being put down for supplying from 1,000 to 
5,000 lamps for usein private houses, churches, 
&e., there will be a lot of private buildings 
supplied with the electric light this winter. 


I have a note of a discovery made at Margate. 
A paragraph in the dailies at the beginning of 
the week stated that a man was engaged in dig- 
ging a hole ina field adjoining Trinity Church, 
when his pickaxe sudddenly penetrated a cavity 
and fell from his hand, he himself having but 
just time to move before the earth gave way 
and disclosed a large subterraneous chamber 
about 12ft. in height. A number of human 
and other remains were found, and a long 
underground passage “ probably connecting the 
chamber with the seashore.” The construction 
of the large chamber has not been described, 
and it may be merely an excavation in the 
chalk, It is hardly likely to be another 
mysterious place like the “ Grotto” at Margate, 
which ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
pass by as an ordinary, made-up modern show 
place, whereas it is nothing of the sort, but a 
most curious little arrangement of subterraneous 
chambers, elaborately inlaid with shells and 
other marine objects, affixed to the hard chalk 
with a most tenaciouscement. This grotto can 
only be a hundred yards orso from the newly- 
discovered cave, Curiously enough, both places 
were found in the same way—by men digging 
or picking at the earth, and suddenly finding 
their spade and pick disappear, Although I had 
a long time back been told by an architect 
that the grotto was well worth a visit, it was 
only last June that I took an opportunity to see 
it. As to its origin I cannot even hazard a 
guess. 


Dover is to have a promenade pier. On 
August 30th a meeting was held at the town 
to consider the advisability of erecting the 
pier, and as the assembled townsfolk were 
strongly in favour of the proposal, it is to be 
concluded that steps will be at once taken to 
provide the structure. Dover evidently is not 
to be outdone in the matter of piers by 
Folkestone. The new pier at the latter place, 
which I had an opportunity to visit a few weeks 
back, has a rather heavy-looking pavilion on 
the broad platform at the end, after the nature 
of the one at Hastings, The proposed Dover 
pier will be similarly provided with a pavilion. 
Music halls, pure and simple, are what these 
pavilions become, and it is curious to note that 
vast numbers of persons who would scout the 
idea of entering a music-hall on land, make no 
scruple when the building is supported on afew 
iron piles and jutted out into the sea, 


That the result of the Clapham Public 
Library competition should have given rise 
to much angry discussion, does not surprise 
me much, For the committee to adopt a 
scheme that will cost more than was 
originally contemplated, and to calmly 
endeavour to pension off the competitor whose 
plans, I understand, most nearly solved the 
problem, is a circumstance calculated to arouse 
the ire of others besides those directly con- 
cerned in the result of the competition. Even 
if, as “‘ Abuker” said in the Hecho, many false 
charges are brought against the committee, the 
fact remains that they have overridden the 
{most important condition—namely, that of 
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cost. Had the amount offered to Mr. J. J. 
Jones been sufficient to remuneratc him for the 
plans little would have been said. A ten-pound 
note is to be looked after in these times, but 
under the circumstances it was a beggarly sum. 
If I rightly understand the facts of the case, 
the whole affair is disgraceful. Although I 
lately spoke of the difficulty of providing a 
fixed sum in competitions, the system of limit- 
ing the expenditure must be rigidly adhered to, 
if even asmall percentage of competitions are 
to be brought to a satisfactory termination. 
Expenditure, we know, has little or nothing to 
do with true architectural effect ; but it has all 
to the world to do with the provision of bare 
accomodation —and, therefore, with a few 
additional hundreds of pounds it is an easy 
matter to outstrip one’s fellow competitors, 


It is just as I half-guessed last week. Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne’s impassioned appeal to the 
Atheneum against the “shocking treatment ” 
of the oak panelling in the Long Gallery at 
Haddon Hall, and his prayers to the Duke of 
Rutland “to order the instant arrest of the 
vandal hand” which was working such “dire 
mischief,” is a case of the boy and the wolf. 
The “Vandal” turns out to be Mr, F. J. 
Furnival, who roundly characterises Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne’s letter as an astounding specimen 
of ignorance. The panelling, Mr, Furnival 
explains, is of oak, but is now covered by 
faded brown paint put on a hundred years ago 
and intended to represent a cross between 
chestnut and walnut. This paint, by the Duke 
of Rutland’s authority, he oiled on a few panels 
and then scraped it off, revealing the fine, rich 
brown oak underneath. The Duke has pro- 
mised that the oak shall be cleaned from this 
coating and restored, and, no doubt, will bestow 
on Mr. Hartshorne the “ tender graces ” of the 
scraped-off paint which the would-be critic so 
much admires. Mr. Furnival calls on Mr, 
Hartshorne to offer an apology for his glaring 
attempt to justify a shameful outrage on taste 
and on antiquity, and concludes, ‘ How true it 
is that you can never begin to remove an abuse 
without being denounced by the ignorant and 
the prejudiced sentimental lovers of quasi- 
modern shams!” I wonder what the apology 
willbe like—Hartshorne and sweet oil? Let’s 
hope the unguent, and not the irritant, will 
prevail this time. GoTH, 

———— 9 —__—_ 
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A new reredos is about to be placed in Cross- 
thwaite Church as a memorial to the late Miss 
Rorke, and at the same time the floor of the church 
will be raised two steps in height and paved with 
mosaic marble. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, of Carlisle, is 
the architect, and the outlay will be about £600, 


Various works of restoration have just been 
carried out at the parish church, West Bromwich, 
from plans by Messrs. Wood and Kendrick, of that 
town. The builder was Mr. William Bennett, of 
Lozells, Birmingham. 


The new branch line which has for some time 
past been in course of construction to Greenwich 
by the London, Chatham, and Dover Company was 
to have been opened on Monday, but itis postponed 
for a fortnight. It commences at the company’s 
Blackheath-hill Station, and terminates at Stock- 
well-street, Greenwich, and within about two 
hundred yards of Greenwich Park. The line, 
which is little more than half a mile in length, is 
constructed throughout in a cutting from 20ft. to 
26ft. deep, the retaining walls being faced with 
concrete the entire length. The line passes under 
eight streets. The works have been carried out 
under the supervision of Mr, R. Barker, the com- 
pany’s resident engineer, Messrs. Lucas and Aird 
being the contractors. 


Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., an inspe ctor of the 
Local Government Board, held at inq uiry at the 
Town-hall, Tunstall, on Friday, into an appli- 
cation by the local board of health for sanction to 
borrow the sum of £5,000, for the erection of 
baths and wash-houses, a fire-engine stat ion, stables, 
and town yard. Mr. A. R. Wood, surv eyor to the 
board, exhibited and explained the plans, 


Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth, F.S.A., vice-pre- 
sident of the London and Middlesex Arch zeological 
Society, proposes to commemorate the vi sit of the 
society to Edmonton Church on July 26t h last by 
the erection of a monument in the chur ch to the 
memory of Charles Lamb and William Cowper, 
the poets. Mr. James Forsyth, sculptor, of Finch- 
ley-road, has been commissioned to ex ecute the 
work, from adesign of Mr. Thomas Milbourn, 
architect, hon. sec, of the society. 
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DLAN of(the first Section of) the VILLAGE [about J Acres] 


MODEL VILLAGE AT AINTREE, NEAR 
LIVERPOOL: SELECTED DESIGN. 


[ WITH PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ] 


We: print to-day plans and elevations of 
the houses to be built »y Mr. Hartley for 
his workpeople on a site known as Reynolds’s 
#arm,” adjoining his factories, in accordance 
with designs obtained in a competition recently 
held. Messrs. Wm. Sugden and Sons, of Leek, 
‘are the authors of the premiated plans, and 
those by Mr. Frank W. Mee were placed second, 
The block plan accompanying the detail draw- 
ings herewith published furnishes particulars 
of the house accommodation, showing also how 
the recreation-ground is laid out and the streets 
arranged, 
OEE 2 —__ 


The County Mayo lunatic asylum at Castlebar is 
about to be enlarged at a cost of £5,000, from plans 
prepared by Mr. Glover, C.E. 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING. 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY, 


FIFTEENTH LESSON. 


Vy a@ groin is formed by the inter- 
section of two vaults crossing one 
another, the vault cannot stand before it is 
completely built ; but when the vaults form a 
coved ceiling, as in Fig, 86, the structure can 
be stopped at any level on condition that the 
last course of stones be constructed in form of 
a straight arch, as shown in our drawing, to 
prevent the several stones of the course slipping 
down inside. This precaution is not required 
for the courses below, as the pressure of the 
courses above prevents the stones slipping, 
Any number of vaults may, as in Fig. 87, 
meet round an irregular polygon, andif they 
are all of elliptical section springing from the 
same level, and rising to the same height at the 
crown, the plans of the groins formed by their 


Leek HYley Mts 


intersections will be straight lines, In Fig. 87 
four vaults meet around the polygon ABCD 
the smaller vault is semicircular, the others ar¢ 
elliptical. In a central position we select a 
point O, which in this case we have taken al 
the intersection of the lines V Y and XZ 
which connect the centres of the opposite sides 
of the quadrilateral. Now, suppose foul 
ellipses, all having their minor axes equal tc 
O’X’, and their major axes on AB, BC, CD, 
DA respectively ; the four vaults of which the 
above ellipses are the guiding lines, and of 
which the generators are parallel to the lines 
X Zand VY, will intersect one another along 
groins straight on plan, such as OA, OB 
OC, OD. As the centre line OX of the 
cylindrica! vault from O to X is not in the 
direction of tbe centre line X O’ of the semi- 
circular arch, there will be a groin formed 
above the line AB similar to the groin at the 
return angle of acloister ; that is, it will form 
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4 projecting arris from A to X, and a valley 
from X to B, The same applies to the groin 
lines on BO, C D, DA, formed by the other vaults. 
The joints of the several vaults comprised in 
this structure must be normal to the soffit of 
the vaults. We shall begin by drawing the 
jointing on the semicircular section A’ X’ B’ of 
the smaller vault, and the joint lines are then 
carried all round the other vaults at the same 
level. Then we draw the right section of the 
cylinder of centre line O X ; this is an ellirse 
of which the axes are Av and 22° =0’X’, On 
this section we mark the divisions of the joints, 
and draw the joints normal to the ellipse ; the 
planes of the bed-joints are completely deter- 
mined by the joints on section and by the joints 
onplan, The intersections of the beds and the 
bed moulds will then be found by the same 
methods we have used for the return angle of 
a cloister, 

In Fig. 88 we have groins formed by the 
meeting of six barrel vaults, in which a splay 
has been provided to cut off the sharp angles 
which otherwise would exist between each 
vault, The splay A B, is made to be the side 
of a cylindrical vault of elliptical section, 
which rises from A B, to its crown in O; the 
intersection of this vault by the two neigh- 
bouring barrel vaults A’, Z’, B’, and A’Z/B’ gives 
two groin lines which meetin 0, Thus, every 
barrel vault is separated from its neighbour by 
double groin lines, which comprise a piece of 
cylindrical surface. Everything that has been 
said about the jointing in other cases of 


groining applies to this ; butit must be noticed 
that one stone must comprise the figure 
CDNN, FEM, MC, so that this stone has three 
cylindrical soffits, The working of the stone 
is done by any of the methods used before in 
the return angle of cloister, The keystone 
(Fig. 89) is cut as that of any ordinary groined 
vault, beginning by producing an hexagonal 
prism, on the faces of which the head moulds 
are placed. 

In Fig. 90 we have double groins which 
diverge from the point of springing so as to 
form on plan the figure of a star. To produce 
this, a parallelogram V X Y Z is first drawn with 
sides parallel to the diagonals AC, BD, Then 
the groins are made to meet two by two at the 
points V X Y Z. The triangular spaces between 
the groins are filled by cylindrical vaults of 
elliptical section, starting from the angles of 
the walls, such as A, and rising to the same 
level as the barrel vaults at their crown V X. 
The parallelogram V X Y Z is formed of a flat 
arch, or, if small enough, by one stone, which 
may be decorated as a pendant keystone. The 
diagonal section of the vault is shown on 
Fig. 91, by which it will be seen that the 
voussoirs around the keystone have soffits 
partly flat, partly cylindrical. The outline 
KRPQSTU WSK comprises the soffit of one 
stone, and EF NPGHLME that of another. 
The jointing is done is the same way as for the 
other groin vaults, and so is the working of 
the stones, which we need not, therefore, de- 
scribe again, 


Building  BGrtelligence. 


CoLESHILL.—The spire of the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, Coleshill, like those of several 
of the contemporary churches of Warwickshire, 
has during the last few years shown evidences 
of decay. It was, therefore, truncatcd to 
within a few feet of the supporting tower, and 
the work of rebuilding has been undertaken. 
The nave and chancel were restored in an ad- 
mirable spirit in 1859, the total cost of the 
work, amounting to £12,000, being defrayed by 
the Digby family, who are the proprietors of 
the chancel ; a clock, Communion plate, and an 
organ being at the same time provided by the 
parishioners, at a cost of £530. The foundation 
of the church dates from pre-Norman, but the 
edifice is chiefly of the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles. The church contains monu- 
ments of the De Clintons and of several mem- 
bers of the Digby family. The crocketed 
spire, though lowered 15ft. in consequence of 
injury sustained by lightning in 1550, was 
visible for many miles round. It was restored 
some years ago; but the sandstone used was of 
a soft and crumbling nature, and the present 
rebuilding is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the rest of the church. The cost of 
the work is estimated at £1,700. 


DARLINGTON.—The new church of St. Hilda, 
Darlington, was opened on the 30th ult. It 
has been designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
and is Early English in style. The walls are 
of red brick, with stone dressings. Stone is 
also used for the pillars, capitals, and the 
voussoirs of the arches dividing the chancel 
from the morning chapel on the north and the 
organ-chamber on the south. The shafts of 
the piers supporting the pillars are alternately 
octagonal and circular, and the bases and 
capitals are moulded. The roof is an open one 
of pitch-pine, with tie-beams, The west 
window consists of three lofty lancets, divided 
by wide piers of red brick ; but the east window, 
of cathedral glass, has facings and piers of 
stone. The altar is of oak, and the pulpit of 
Leeds stone. The floor of the church is of 
wooden blocks and Staffordshire tiles, and 
cathedral chairs will, for the present, afford 
accommodation for 560 worshippers, 


GATESHEAD.—New schools at the Teams, 
built for the Gateshead. School Board, were 
opened last week. The building consists of 
three blocks. On the ground floor of the 
entrance block are the masters’ and teachers’ 
rooms, hat and cloak-room, and lavatories for 
the boys. On the next floor the same arrange- 
ments are provided for the girls, On the floor 
above the whole area forms a room for cooking 
lessons, &c. The block immediately behind, 
connected by corridors, is a school and class- 
room for boys and girls. The third block com- 
prises the infants’ department, and is one story 
high. The walls are built of brick with 
stone stringing. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Haswell and Waugh, Gateshead, 
Mr. W. H. Dunn, of the firm of Thompson and 
Dunn, Newcastle, was the architect, Mr, Wm, 
Edlington acting as clerk of works, 


NoTtinGHAM.—The new block of municipal 
buildings, to be called the Guildhall, erected 
on the site of the old cattle-market, abutting 
on to Burton, Sherwood, and Shakespeare- 
streets, and in the immediate vicinity of 
University College, has just been completed. 
The old town hall, a small, unsightly structure 
in Weekday-cross, had long been found inade- 
quate, and six years ago premiums of £300, 
£200, and £100 were offered for the three best 
designs for new buildings, As many as 117 
designs were sent in, and Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
R.A., the assessor, recommended that the first 
and second prizes should be divided between 
Messrs. Verity and Hunt, of Regent-street, 
London, and Mr. F, H. Oldham, of Manchester, 
their designs being considered of equal merit, 
and at the same time he suggested that the 
plans of Messrs. Verity and Hunt should be 
accepted, as being best adapted for the purposes 
required. After Messrs, Verity and Hunt had 
altered their plans in accordance with the 
modified requirements of the corporation, the 
tender of Mr. Edmund Gabbutt, of Liverpool, 
was accepted for the erection of the building, 
the amount of his contract being £61,700. The 
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Guildhall is of stone, the style being the French 
Renaissance. The mayor will open the build- 
ings on the 20th inst, 


oa 9 
CHIPS. 


The Church of St. Mary de Wyche, at the junc- 
tion of Over-street and Wychbold and Stoke 
Works-roads, Droitwich, was opened on Friday by 
the Bishop of Worcester. The church is in the 
Late Decorated style, and is built of Malvern Hill 
stone, with Broomsgrove stone dressings, and lined 
internally with red brick. Sittings are provided 
for 348 persons. The east window is filled with 
stained glass,in memory of the late Sir R. P. 
Amphlett. The tower, which is in course of 
erection, is the gift of Mr. J. Corbett, M.P. It 
will be 60ft, high, and will hold a peal of six bells. 
The church has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. L. Sheppard, of Worcester. 


A new mission-room at Halton, ‘near Whitkirk, 
which has been erected at a cost of £200, was 
dedicated on Friday by the Bishop of Penrith. 
The building, which is of red brick, is of a sub- 
stantial character, and has accomodation for 150 
persons. ‘The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Tomlinson, builders, Leeds. 


The town council of Middlesbrough have decided 
to ask the Prince of Wales to open, in December 
next, the new municipal buildings now in course of 
erection from plans by Mr, G. G. Hoskins, of Dar- 
lington, 


Good progress is being made with the erection 
of the new public markets for Carlisle, from 
designs by Messrs. Causton and Graham, of 
London, which were selected in competition two 
years since. The style is Composite. The external 
work isof red sandstone, from a quarry at Aspatria 
reopened for the purpose, the dressings being of 
Haydon stone. Messrs. H. and R, H. Hodgson, of 
Workington, are the contractors for masonry and 
builder’s work, and the contract for the roof, for 
which Mr. Walmisley is the engineer, has recently 
been relet to Messrs. Conway, Sheldon, and Co., 
the fireproof flooring being undertaken by Messrs. 
Lindsay, of London. Mr. R. Nelson is executing 
the carving. 


Fourteen bronze medals have been awarded by 
the Council of the Society of Arts, on the recom- 
mendation of the judges, to exhibitors at the recent 
Exhibition of Home Industries, held at the Crystal 
Palace by the Co-operative Union. The names 
include: in metal-work art, J. R. Stebbings, for 
specimens of chasing and embossing; in cabinet- 
making, Charles Cartwright, for brown oak side- 
board; in house decorating, James Edwards, for 
six decorated panels; and in carving, L. J. Perrin, 
for specimens of wood-carving. 

A brass lectern has just been placed in Carmar- 
then parish church representing a full-size angel 
bearing on its uplifted arms the Gospel to the four 
quarters of the earth, which latter is symbolised 
by the domical base, with its four pinnacles and 
foliage-embellished buttresses, separated by elabo- 
rately sectioned panels of tracery work. The book- 
rest is richly engraved and pierced. The style of 
the lectern is of the Perpendicular Gothic period. 
The work has been carried out by the well-known 
firm of Jones and Willis, of London and Bir- 
mingham. 


Mr. Robert Dymond, J.P., F.S.A.,, died on 
Friday at his country residence, Blackslade, Wide- 
combe-in-the-Moor. The deceased, with his 
brother, carried on an extensive business as land 
agents and gurveyors. He was a well-known writer 
on antiquarian subjects, and secretary of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Devonshire Association 
to report on works of art in Devon. He was also 
a regular contributor of papers to the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. Among his publications may be mentioned 
“ Heraldic Discoveries in Exeter Cathedral.” The 
deceased was 64 years of age. 


On Friday, Colonel Rich, as inspector of the 
Board of Trade, made an inspection of the new 
double line of rails from the colliery bridge signal 
cabin, at Rhosddu, into the central station at 
Wrexham. He was accompanied on his inspection 
by Mr. Robert Piercy, C.E., Mr. William Davies, 
C.E., Mr. J. Wooley, contractor for the line, and 
Mr. Dutton (M‘Kenzie and Holland, signal en- 
gineers), The line, which is a section of the 
Wrexham and Connah’s Quay undertaking, has 
Since been opened. 


Mr, Justice Denman has dismissed the appeal 
brought by Mr. Robertson against the refusal by 
the master of his application for judgment under 
order 14 against the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for £86, arrears of the salary alleged to be due from 
the Board to him, mainly on the ground that there 
was a question to be tried between the parties, the 
defendants having alleged that the plaintiff had 
received certain moneys in fraud of the Board 
(which was denied), z 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{ We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 


our correspondents. 


claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 


staff by name. 
caused. 


tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders. to be made payable to 


J.PASSMORE EDWARDS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 


two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
Special terms for series of more than six 
msertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


40 words. 


lisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
No front page or paragraph 


Advertisements 1s. per line. 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 


All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 


office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. 


tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited numberare doneup. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLL., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LII., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 

Subscribers requiring any 

back numbers to complete volume just ended should 


ever, to be had singly. 


order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 
Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, zs. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—N. H. L. Bd.—M. Bros. and Co.—P. G.— 


C. and Co.—W. and R. L.—G. W. T.—W. R. N.—H. L.— 
F. W. H. 


J.R.T. (Yes; Jeffrey and Co. or Woollams and Co. See 
advertisements for addresses. Don’t waste money on 
the other barbarous abortions you mention.)—MEN- 
THOL. (Ewart and Sons is by far the best—the other 
affair is very unsatisfactory.) - PLUMBER. (No, we 
cannot, There is yet to bea perfect water waste pre- 
venter invented.)—BRIOKS. (Not worth twopence— 
avoid all such “receipts.”)—-LEARNER. (A _ capital 
course—don’t waste your time at Conduit-street.) 


Correspondence, 


STRAINS. 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEws, 


Sir,—The first diagram in the letter from 
Col. Seddon which you published on Aug, 31st, 
if it does not prove my case, at least shows upon 
what faulty premises he bases his own argu- 
ment. Completely changing the conditions of 
the problem, for a homogeneous beam he 
substitutes one built up in segments with 
elastic joints. The joints naturally adjust 
themselves to the direction of the tensional 
strains upon them, for the beam falls into the 
same curve as would be assumed by a string 
supporting equal weights at equal horizontal 
distances. 

The second diagram goes to prove my case, 
At each abutment, according to Col. Seddon’s 
reasoning, there would be no shear. He cannot 
contend, however, that there is no reaction, for 
although the upward and downward forces are 
equal, they are not placed so as to neutralise, 
The reaction of the supports have therefore to 
be met by a load causing a cross strain in the 
beam. Unless such across strain (commonly 
known as shear) does exist, there cannot be 
equilibrium ; therefore, there is a shear in the 
beam at each abutment equal to its reaction,— 
Tam, &c., G, A, T, MIDDLETON, 
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Sept. 7, 8 


ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM, 


Srr,—Mr, Hall—if you may judge from hi, 
letter in your issue of the 17th inst.—seems 
have made a discovery, and to be very muct 
pained at it. He calls it by the above heading 

Now I would ask Mr. Hall what better a mar 
can do than—given that he has no “ ideag 0) 
individuality ” of his own—to copy from suck 
a man as Mr. Waterhouse, or even Mr, Hal. 
himself, provided that he wants a faithfy 
copy? Are we not all copying and embodying 
the ideas of others, and has it not been so from 
the beginning? Who can say that he j 
original? We only succeed in being goo 
plagiarists when our souls are enlisted in th 
work, and then only after years of study and 
thought.—I am, &c., EDWARD CALVERT, — 

10, North-street, Andrew-street, Edinburgh, 

Sept. 3. | 


GROUND FLOORS, 


Sir,—For ground floors where you haye 
sleeper walls, plates, and joists in the usual 
manner the average cost is about £5 per square, 
If, instead of this, you fill up the space under 
floor with chalk, lime core, or any similar rub. 
bish, well rammed, to within 6in. of the finished 
floor level, and on that lay 3in. of Portland 
cement concrete, and on that 2in. of coke-breeze 
concrete, you can nail the floor-boards down to 
the coke-breeze concrete, and the cost will be 
about £3 10s, per square, or a saving of 30s, per 
square, 

The coke-breeze concrete is formed with four 
parts of coke-breeze to one of Portland cement, 
and should be thoroughly mixed in a dry state 
and then water gradually added till the mix-: 
ture is quite sloppy ; this is necessary, because 
the coke-breeze absorbs a great quantity of 
water. Before the coke-breeze concrete is laid 
strips of wood 3in, by 2in. should be placed at 
intervals of 6ft. or 8ft. to form screeds go as to 
get a level surface. The coke-breeze concrete 
requires leaving for at least three weeks hefore 
the floor-boards are laid; but there are few 
cases where this is not possible, as the concrete 
can be laid as soon as the walls are up to floor 
level, : 

In all cases (three) where I have used this 
kind of flooring the results have been perfectly 
satisfactory, and, I need hardly say, very much 
better on the score of health and comfort,—I 
am, &c,, CHARLES F, Moxon, 


<= ~~ —_—— 


A new central telephone exchange office has) 
been fitted up and opened at Manchester, in the: 
Royal Exchange buildings. It contains in the 
switch room, which is 120ft. by 24ft. 1,800 wires 
connected by nine tables with a multiple switch 
board, and is regarded as the most completely- 
fitted building of the kind yet created, The 
structural alterations to the premises have been 
carried out by Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, of Man- 
chester, from plans by Messrs. Mills and Murga- 
troyd, of that city, the architects to the Royal 
Exchange. 


Mrs. Turner, of Bradford, has contributed the 
sum of £3,000 towards the recently consecrated 
Church of St. Hilda, West Cliff, Whitby, as a 
special memorial to her late son, the Rev. John 
Turner, for over three years curate of Whitby. 
The memorial will take the form of the building 
of transepts, vestries and choir stalls, sedilia, and 
other fittings in the chancel of the church. The 
work will be carried out from the original plans 
for the completed church prepared by Mr. R, J. 
Johnson, of Newcastle, the architect of the church. 


The directors of the Buxton Gardens Cee 
approved, on Friday, the plans of Mr. W. R. 
Bryden, architect, Buxton, for the erection of a 
building connected with the existing Pavilion in 
which theatrical and variety entertainments may 
be given. The estimate is £3,000, and the build- 
ing, which will be simple Gothic in design, 1s to 
hold 710 persons. Building operations will be com- 
menced in October. 


The newly-appointed lecturer on architectural 
construction at Liverpool University is Mr. J. 
Battye, A.R.I.B.A., of that city, who will begin 
his lectures on Tuesday, October 9, and deal with 
subjects of interest to architects and those engaged 
in building. Each evening a preliminary lecture 
is delivered, and is followed by class work in the 
preparation of detailed drawings. 

Mr. Michael Francis McIvoy, formerly of th¢ 
Science and Art Department, South Kensingtot 
Museum, London, and late of the Royal Colleg 
of Science, Dublin, Ireland, died on the 27th ult 
at his residence in Dublin. 
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Interconmarication, 


——+4+— 
QUESTIONS. 


[9740.]—Headstones and Monuments.—Can 
some reader inform me of a really good modzrn work 
(illustrated) on Headstones, &c. ?—CONSTANT READER, 


(9741.]—Drainage of Country House.—I want 
to arrange the drainage of a country house. I thought of 
letting the sink discharge in the open overa “ horsepot.” 
If llead the pipe from this and that from the bath and 
w.c.’s into one trap, with aninspection cover, ought they 
to enter the trap on the same level? Does the ventilating 
pipe communicate with this trap, and should it be con- 
nected with the soil-pipe at both w.c.’s? The sewage 
goes to a covered tank about 60ft. from the house. Will 
this length of drain want any ventilation? Should be 
glad of advice.—STACK-PIPE. 


(9742.]—Bathg.—Will any of your readers inform me 
if there is any better system than copper cylinder and 
high-pressure boiler for getting hot water to bath-room 
and lavatory and scullery sink of a moderate house ? Also 
if there are any good books upon this subject to be pur- 
chased ?—DARLUS. 


(9743.]—Fixing Marble Wall Lining.—What 
is the best method of lining brick walls with #in. marble, 
and in what sizes should the slabs be used? Some advise 
me to bed it solid on a rendering of cement, and others 
to block it off the walls, leaving an air space behind to 
prevent discolouration, each slab beng cramped and 
dowelled with brass cramps and dowels. Will some 
reader experienced in the work kindly give a short speci- 
fication and much oblige ?—SmPIA, 


(9744.]—Surveyors’ Institute Exam.—Will 
anyone kindly tell me what course of study is the best to 
pursue for the above, and whether classes are held for 
same ?—H. J, G. 


[9745.]—Varicose Veins.—lIs there any remedy for 
the continued standing that one has to do whilst drawing, 
more particularly details 9—-DRAUGHTSMAN, 


REPLIES. 


[9700.J— Quality of Woodwork.— Durability,” 
in his reply (Aug. 24) says he can only partially agree with 
me in my reply (Aug. 17) to the original question (Aug. 3). 
He follows with a string of observations, some of which 
are wholly outside the question—as, for instance, wood 
suitable for joinery, the quality of modern flooring, &c., 
the original question being confined to timber as used for 
constructional purposes, Other of his remarks, although 
they are the result of over fifty years’ experience, are 
open to question. I cannot enlarge upon my reply 
(Aug. 17), as he does not state which part of it is in ques- 
tion ; but he affords me ample opportunity of reverting to 
the subject. ‘D,” says: ‘I find the quality of timber and 
deals now used in building much inferior to that formerly 
employed, the reason being simply its cheapness to the 
builder without a corresponding benefit tothe employer.” 
This is a popular assertion, which should, in my opinion, 
be made with some reservation. We must rule out the 
time when English oak was the material of construction, 
and come to the general introduction of soft or fir wno1, 
which hardly carries us back beyond a century. This 
pictures a time when only the best qualities of sawn 
goods were imported from the North of Europe for joinery 
purposes, and the hewn timber from Memel, &c., came to 
hand for carpentry with a great volume of small square 
timber, which was supplemented with timber from Scot- 
land. This was largely used for joists, roofing, &c., as may 
be proved by examining any old building of an ordinary 
kind of that date. This small timber still reaches us from 
the Baltic, and is largely used as prop wood in our 
collieries. The better class, known in the trade as 
Mauerlatten, is used in scaffolding in London and other 
towns. All this wood to-day is looked upon as too common 
and sappy to be used as building timber. At a some- 
what later date colonial spruce was introduced from 
Canada, and it rose to be the great staple in the building 
trade, as it is to-day along the West Coast of England and 
in Ireland. This spruce is used to some extent in Lon- 
don ; but in comparison with the Baltic shipments of to- 
day it occupies a very subordinate position. If we take 
Baltic timber only, I agree that the remark bears some 
show of truth; but it may be thus explained. The 
removal of the duties upon other than colonial timber 
admitted the lower qualities of wood goods from the 
Baltic being brought into competition with the Canadian 
Spruce, with this result: that the qualities of building 
timber, taken as a whole, improved, but that the qualities 
of Baltic fir wood, taken by itself, deteriorated. D.” 
says, “The best timber for carpentry is Memel, of which 
there are several qualities—crown, first, second, and 
third.” This means that the wood is sorted into four 
qualities. There is no such sorting in the timber trade, 
The qualities are best, or first middling, second middling, 
and common middling, or Bauholtz, He further says, 
“and for joinery Petersburg deals of several qualities 
selected according to the proportion of sap and knots.” It 
isa fact that Petersburg and all other deals are sorted 
irrespective of sap. As to St. Petersburg being the best, 
what becomes of the claims of Archangel and other 
White Sea shipments ? the prices of which now rule as 
follows per Petersburg standard :— 


Archangel. Petersburg. 
3 + 11 and 3 + 9 (best) ...... Bie 1s 0 V2: s S18 IF" 6 
8+ lland 3+ 9 (2nd) ..... oe SIDES ORs SL LONL ING 


As the special merits of these woods are for joinery or 
high-class bench-work, I think the answer is obvious. 
If not, the practical users of wood have something to 
learn from “D.” Take the next assertion, ‘‘ for internal 
woodwork Gefle deals are very satisfactory.” I am not 
of this opinion. It is a fact that, compared with St. 
Petersburg and the White Sea shipments, Gefle and all 
the Swedish stocks are hardand strong, and when worked 
up they cannot be relied upon to stand. The Swedish 
manufactured joinery is defective for this reason, and no 
English manufacturers of joinery will work upon Swe !ish 
wood, as practice inclines them to the softest and mildest 
shipments, such as we get from St. Petersburg and the 
White Sea, I admit that the best qualities of Gefle main- 
tain a high price; but the quantity produced is not 
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above 7} per cent. to 10 per cent. of the stocks, and, com- 
pared with the best Russian stocks, is a very small factor 
in the trade. I admit that Gefle is a good timbering wood, 
ané this is perhaps what “ D.” means by “internal wood- 
work,” If so, how can we reconcile the next statement— 
“The general run of Swedish deals,ifused . . . . in 
framing of doors and such-like work, will not retain its 
shape, but twists to aserious extent”? I cannot admit 
that the shipments of Gefle, one part only in Sweden, are 
exempt from this evil, for such is not the case. Aguin— 


‘‘The general run of Swedish deals ... is very 
productive of dry rot, as witness the number of 
inquiries on this subject in your paper.” This is 


a new and grave accusation against Swedish goods, 
and one in which there is no -truth whatever. 
“Dry rot,” so called, is the natural destructor or 
disintegrator of wood; it is a low form of vegetation 
feeding upon vegetable matter when heat and moisture 
are favourable thereto. Some species of wood are more 
prone to its attack than others—for instance, Quebec pine 
is far more liable than the Baltic fir, The Baltic fir itself 
differs in its power of resisting this insidious disease, Its 
power lies wholly in its degree of resinous impregnation— 
hence we find that all fir woods, Memel, for instance, 
growing on the southern fringe of the great forest belt of 
Northern Europe, is strongly impregnated with resin, the 
knots invariably red and sound, the wood hard and 
durable, and practically exempt from the ravages of dry 
rot. As we approach the northern range of these forests 
—instance the wood from the White Sea—resin is prac- 
tically absent ; the knots are dead and black, the wood 
soft and light, and defenceless against the attack of dry 
rot. It is always a rule, and always will be, that the 
softer the fir wood the weaker its bearing power, and the 
shorter its life or durability. If there is one thing more 
peculiar to the Swedish shipments of fir wood than 
another, it is its hardness, arising out of its resinous 
nature and its consequent durability. The geographical 
position of the Swedish forests is proof of this, The 
peculiarity of the shipments of the Baltic, if we except 
that of St. Petersburg, which is a mild, soft wood, owing 
to its being brought from more northern forests by means 
of the inland lakes, which find their outlets in the Neva, 
is that itis hard, strong,and resinous,and consequently 
durable—i.e., less free from the ravages of dry rot than 
softer and milder wood. The question of the ‘ abomin- 
able foreign-sawn boards” I will not touch upon, although 
I could offer some interesting remarks thereon ; but will 
pass on to— The best deals in my early recollection were 
Archangel. Ihave seen them placed in the most trying 
situations, and after fifty years they are perfectly sound. 
This article is not in the market now, but a spurious sub- 
stitute has been sold under that name.” This evidently 
means that Archangel at one time was a valuable wood 
for timbering or constructional purposes, a statement I 
beg to challenge. It never was, nor never will be, a 
durable timbering quality of wood ‘‘ when placed in the 
most trying situations.” It is too soft and light to merit 
sucha title. Archangel is inferior for timbering pur- 
poses to St. Petersburg wood, and immeasurably so to the 
best Finland and Swedish stocks. As to this old-fashioned 
article not being in the market now, it is all nonsense, 
The same thing is said of St. Petersburg, but there is no 
truth in it, Take the first quality of Archangel and 
Onega goods of high-class shippers, such as Brandt’s and 
the Onega Wood Co.’s, or the first quality of St. Peters- 
burg goods, such as Gromoft’s, and nothing better need 
be desired, and, indeed, nature does not produce better, 
and it never did in my experience, which extends to 
nearly fifty years, I can furnish an interesting note 
respecting Archangel fir and its shortcomings on the 
point of durability. A few yearsago a large cargo of 9ft. 
10in. x 10in. sleeper blocks was imported into Grimsby 
with the idea of competing against the ordinary Memel 
and Riga sleepers. They were much admired on arrival 
for their cleanness and freedom from sap, but no sleeper- 
buyer would operate upon them. The surveyors of the 
great railway companies refused to pass them, and they 
were cast out of the trade. Their softness and absence of 
resinous matter, which condemned them for the purpose 
for which they were imported, suggested their use for 
joinery or bench-work,. They were cut into deals, and 
disposed of to builders and manufacturers of joinery. 
Sundry parcels have appeared upon the market since this 
date, allof which have passed into consumption in the 
same manner,—W M. STEVENSON, The Park, Scarboro. 


{9724.]—Quantities.—Mr. Lovegrove says, “ It is the 
custom to describe all floor joists except ground joists as 
firframed.” Ifso, is not the custom a bad, vicious, and 
untruthful one that should be discarded? Its breach 
would certainly be more honourable than its observance. 
The object of quantities is to get a true statement of the 
work, and not to class that as “framed” which is not 
framed any more than other is “ wrought,” which is 
rough from the saw.—X. 


[9731.]—Claim for Damage from Settlement. 
—Is it not possible, if not probable, that B.’s house is 
settling from the very same cause as A.’s, especially if 
both houses were built at the same time on a clay soil? I 
should be very careful about bringing an action.—H. L. 


[9732.]— Contractors and Quantities. —If 
quantities were sent to ali the builders tendering by the 
architect’s instructions, the builder might make what 
estimate he pleased, but he would still be liable for the 
surveyor’s charges.—H. L. 


[9732 and 9737.]—Payment for Quantities. —The 
contractor is only liable for such a sum in payment for 
quantities as he is directed to include in his estimate. If 
he states, in giving in his tender, that he has included 
nothing for quantities, the sam allowed for them by the 
other contractors should be added to his tender before it 
is coasidered, and he will then be on the same footing as 
the others, and will be liable. 1. The proprietor of a 
building is liable for quantities as for drawings and sp2ci- 
fication, if he sanctioned their preparation. 2. As before 
stated, the builder is only liable to the extent included in 
his estimate. 3. The architect is liable to the surveyor, 
and the proprietor to the architect (see 1), All such 
difficulties are avoided by being paid for the quantities 
directly by the client, as was obligatory on members of 
the Institute until recently. —EBORTAL, 


[9734.]—Contract and Conditions.—The contract 
may be made by an elaborate agreement, a letter, or by a 
stamp on the form of tender; but the conditions are set 
forth separately, and form, together with the drawings 
and specification, the basis of the contract,—H. L. 
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[9735.]—Timber.—The meaning of “thick baited” as 
applied to fir trees at page 159 in my recent work, “The 
Trees of Commerce,” is that the annular rings or zones of 
wood are thick, and the longitudinal section of the wood 
is coarse intexture and appearance. This isa trade term 
that, so far as my experience is concerned, is of broad 
application. I have not been able to satisfy myself about 
the spelling, as I fail to find itin any modern dictionary. 
It appears in N. Bailey’s Dictionary, published in the early 
part of the Jast century as follows :—Bate: the texture of 
wood.” “N.” does not give his reference to the use of 
the term “ Southern Russian ports.” I presume its use is 
applied to that great seat of the wood trade, the Baltic 
Sea, where the North Prussian and ‘the South Russian 
ports embrace Memel, Dantzic, Libau, and Riga. The 
Black Sea ports are certainly more south than the 
southern ports of Russia in the Baltic; but “R.” is not 
correct in stating that we do not get timber from there. 
For some years past we have been doing a large and in- 
creasing trade with Odessa and Sevastopol in oak timbers- 
and wainscot logs and boards. It is practically the same 
oak as we get from Riga, the better brands of the latter 
being drawn from the neighbourhood of Kief. I have 
always understood that the correct term for the region 
south of St. Petersburg, the agricultural zone, is ‘ Southern 
Russia,” and that the region north of that city, the forest 
zone, is “ Northern Russia ’—with this qualification, that 
they are both in Europe.—W. STEVENSON, The Park, 
Searboro. 

(9737.]—Quantity Surveyor’s Fees.—l. The 
employer is liable to pay the charges of the surveyor for 
preparing quantities if the work is not carried out. 2.If 
the works are carried out the builder is liable, provided 
that it is clearly stated in the summary. 3. The archi- 
tect would be liable if he himself employed the surveyor 
without reference to a principal.—H. L. 

(9787. ]—Quantity Surveyor’s Fees—(1) Can- 
not be answered without further particulars, Who 
ordered the quantities—owner or architect? If the 
the latter, was order given with sanction of owner? 
(2) Ordinarily yes, but somewhat depending upon circum- 
stances. (3) Ip “Gordon v. Blackborne” in the Lord 
Mayor’s or Sheriff’s Court, London, it was decided that the 
plaintiff (quantity surveyor) could recover from Black- 
borne (architect), who gave the order without disclosing 
his client in a case in which the building was not carried 
out. This case was in January, 1879, and probably 
reported in BUILDING NEWS, February, same year. But 
it must be bornein mind that although the decision was 
the opinion of a trained lawyer who was the judge, the 
Court is not a Court of Record, and the judgment, though 
probably a sound one, is not a precedent to be quoted as 
law in a Court of Law. It arises out of the legal 
principle that if an agent does not disclose his principal 
at the time of making a contract, the other party to the 
contract may elect to hold responsible either the principal 
or the agent, or both jointly, but in the latter case may 
lose one set of costs. It must also be borne in mind that 
to make the principal liable it must be shown that the 
agent has not exceeded his authority.—A. H. 
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Some time since a large clock was erected at 
Adderbury church, Oxfordshire, by John Smith 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, and now 
the same firm have fixed a large carillon, in con- 
nection with the clock, which plays seven tunes 
on eight bells (one tune for each day of the 
week), at three, six, nine, and twelve o’clock. The 
largest bell is 25cwt. 


The Preston town council considered, at their 
last meeting, a report by Mr. Reah, the borough 
surveyor, on the sewerage of the town, in which a 
fresh scheme was proposed in consequence of the 
present sewers being tide-lecked twice a day and 
consequently converted for the time being into 
elongated cesspools. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is £130,000. A committee was authorised 
to call in an engineer to report on the scheme and 
to report back a month hence. 


A proposal has been made to pull down the new 
Anglican cathedral in Melbourne, now approaching 
completion, and to erect it elsewhere, In conse- 
quence of the land boom, little difficulty, it is 
stated, would he experienced in disposing of the 
site for nearly £500,000. 


The tottering edifice which for many years 
served the purposes of a Catholic church in Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire, has been replaced by a plain 
but handsome Gothic church dedicated on Sunday, 
August 26th, under the invocation of All Saints. 
The design was executed by Mr. Simpson, archi- 
tect, of Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire, and 
has been carried out by Messrs. R. and H. Gratton, 
builders, Ashbourne, 


St. Saviour’s mission chapel, Exmouth, was re- 
opened on the 30th ult. after enlargement by the 
addition of a north aisle, raising the acecommoda- 
tion from 240 to 340 sittings. Mr. R. Medley 
Fulford, of iHxeter, was the architect, and Mr. 
Hooper the builder, 


Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of the Local Government 
Board inspectors, held an inquiry at the town hall 
Selby, on Friday, as to the application of the Local 
Board of Health for powers to borrow £2,050 for 
the purposes of street improvements. 


A congress of delegates of societies of antiquaries 
is proposed to be held at Burlington House under 
the auspices of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
on some day during the ensuing autumn, the 
objects of the conference being—first, the better 
organisation of antiquarian research ; and, second, 
the preservation of ancient monuments and records. 
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DAMAGE BY SEWAGE WoRKS.—ARBITRA- 
TION.—In this case, which was before Mr. W. J. 
Beadel, M.P., as umpire, at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, a claim was made by Mr. Bradshaw, the 
owner of some land at Ponder’s End, against the 
Cheshunt Local Board. It appeared that the 
Local Board carried an effluent sewer across the 
plaintifi's land from Duck’s-foot Lane, which 
would prevent the use of part of the land, as the 
sewer could not be built over without permission. 
The plaintiff claimed £542 14s.3d. His case was 
conducted by Mr, Terrell, barrister, who called Mr. 
Richard Cook, surveyor, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 
FS.L, and Mr. J.T. Newman. Mr, Firth, M.P., 
conducted the case for the defendants, and he called 
Mr. Edward Tewson, F.S.1., of the firm of Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater, 
and Mr. T., Bennett, the surveyor to the Local 
Board. The arbitrator has given his award: 
£64 12s, 6d. to be paid to the plaintiff, 


THE WEAVER TRUSTEES AND THE VYRNWY 
WATER SCHEME. — Sir Douglas Galton has 
printed his award in the dispute between the 
River Weaver Navigation Trustees and the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool as to the method by which 
the pipes from Vyrnwy to Liverpool should be 
carried across the river Weaver. The trustees 
desired that a tunnel should be made at a consider- 
able depth below the river, through which the 
pipes should be carried; but Mr. Deacon, water 
engineer to the Corporation, thought that a simpler 
and cheaper plan would be to dig a trench across 
the bed of the river and place the pipes in it. 
After hearing much evidence, the arbitrator has 
now given his decision in favour of that plan, 
modifying, however, Mr. Deacon’s proposals by a 
Stipulation that the pipes must be laid at a con- 
siderable depth below the bottom of the river, and 
be covered with a thick layer of concrete, The 
estimated difference in cost between the tunnel 
and trench was £10,000. 


WOODEN EXHIBITION ERECTIONS AND THE 
BUILDING AcT.—At Hammersmith Police-court 
on Friday Mr. Paget heard several cases as to the 
wooden buildings erected in the grounds of the 
Irish Exhibition at Olympia without a licence 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. St. 
John Wontner appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Knightley, the district surveyor, the defendants 
being represented by Mr. Campbell. The case 
against Mr. John Henry Rafferty, in regard to the 
arena or grand stand, was first taken, Mr.Wontner 
said that in May the erection of the arenaand other 
buildings was commenced, and Mr. Knightley 
wrote to the various parties who had charge of 
them, giving notice that they had no right to erect 
them without a licence. Mr. Rafferty gave the 
architect instructions to apply for alicence. An 
informal application was made, but the buildings 
were erected, and had been in occupation ever 
since. The parties simply laughed at the Act. 
Mr. Knightley was called, and, in cross-examina- 
tion, said that, in June, he was told that Mr. Birch 
(the architect) had made an application to the 
Board, but it was informal. Drawings of the build- 
ings were sent in. The Board wished for further 
drawings, which were furnished during the vaca- 
tion. Mr. Campbell showed that the buildings 
were surrounded by a high brick wall, and were 
62ft. from buildings outside, Mr. Wontner 
explained that the arena was only 22ft. from a 
café, another large wooden building in the grounds. 
Mr. Campbell said that in the construction of the 
buildings every suggestion made by Mr. Knightley 
had been attended to. In the next case Henry 
Etherington was summoned in respect of the 
Switchback railway. Mr. Birch was called, and 
said there was delay in getting the drawings of 
buildings in consequence of the number of con- 
tractors. There was a third case against George 
Baker, who had erected the Irish village. Mr. 
Paget, indealing with the cases, imposed a penalty 
of 40s. upon Mr. Rafferty, and 10s. upon each of 
the others, remarking that substantially applica- 
tion had been made for the licence. He granted 
two guineas costs in the case of Mr. Rafferty, and 
one guinea in each of the other cases, 


HAWKSLEY y. THE LIVERPOOL CORPORA- 
TION.—The result of a recent arbitration between 
the Council and Mr. Hawksley, by which that 
engineer has been awarded £14,000 and costs, came 
under discussion at the meeting of the Liverpool 
City Council on Wednesday. Mr. Bower, chairman 
of the Water Committee, explained the nature of 
the dispute with Mr. Hawksley, and urged that, 
notwithstanding the award of £14,000 to Mr. 
Hawksley, the payments previously made to him 
of £20,617, and the estimated cost of the arbitra- 
tion, £4,000, the result really was a saving of 
£42,000, inasmuch as the Corporation were relieved 
of commissions further payable to Mr. Hawksley. 
In the course of a discussion, Mr. Hughes thought 
the Corporation had received a warning not to 
put into their agreements clauses relating to arbi- 
trations, which appeared to involve more delay 
and greater expense than trials in ordinary courts, 
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THE engineering laboratories at University 
College, Liverpool, arein course of construction 
from Mr. Waterhouse’s designs, and are far 
from completion; but the professor of engi- 
neering intends to begin work therein during 
the month of October. One part of the new 
building is to be finished and railed off for use, 
so that the pupil-teachers in the elementary 
schools in Liverpool may be taught the elements 
of wood-carving and fretwork. The children 
in the elementary schools are to be taught 
gratuitously by a peripatetic system now being 
elaborated, by means of which the teacher and 
the materials will go from school to school at 
certain hours, and give lessons in woodwork. 
The idea is not to teach a trade, but to train 
the hand and eye of all the likely children, as 
a first step in the direction of technical educa- 
tion. It is expected to be one of the finest engi- 
neering schools in the kingdom, 


A PAPER on “Scottish Masons’ Marks” was 
read by Professor T, Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., at 
Glasgow on Friday evening, at the closing meet- 
ing of the British Archeological Association. 
Professor Lewis remarked that of those curious 
marks Scotland possessed a greater number than 
perhaps could be shown in England, They were 
found cut on nearly every Medieval building 
of importance, and on very many buildings of 
greater antiquity. Many, if not most, of these 
strange marks had adefinite meaning. Gener- 
ally it was found that the same forms which 
were used in early times were continued 
in the later, though they were more ornate, 
After describing the marks as found in different 
localities and countries, he said that putting 
together all the information they had, they 
found first that certain definite methods of 
marking the general surface of the stone cha- 
racterised the masonry of the styles which they 
called Norman, and that they apparently hada 
Western origin ; second, in the 13th century 
there was introduced with the Early Pointed 
style an entirely different method of finishing 
the surface of the stones, and the source of this 
method was apparently from the East; third, 
that masons’ marks did not appear to have been 
continuously used in Europe until late in the 
12th century ; and, fourth, that some of the 
most prominent of the marks appeared to have 
been used continuously from very early times 
in Eastern countries. He was not enthusiastic 
enough to suppose that these marks which the 
workmen had left would ever be so outspoken 
as to tell definitely of the great mind that was 
their pioneer ; but he believed that the search 
into their meaning—a search which commenced 
only some fifty years ago—might lead to the 
discovery of the place and the means by which 
its influence was so powerfully and quickly 
spread. 


Sir J. C. Robinson points out a danger to 
water-colours which has been too generally un- 
unconsidered—namely, the traces of chlorine 
employed in bleaching the rags in the process 
of making the paper, and which it is impossible 
by any amount of after-washing to eliminate 
from the material. Sulphide of soda is, it is 
true, afterwards mixed with the pulp to neu- 
tralise the chlorine, but the care of workmen 
cannot be guaranteed or very well tested, and 
the sulphide of soda itself is not without effect 
on some colours. He suggests that paper- 
makers should—as one engaged in the industry 
has already done—turn their attention to the 
manufacture and supply of non-chemically 
treated papers. The time, skill, and labour 
bestowed on his work by the water colourist, 
are thrown away if the colours prove fugitive, 
and no artist would grudge a slight extra ex- 
penditure for the material on which he works 
if he could thereby insure its being free from 
exerting deleterious influences on his tints, 


OO —_ 


What is believed to be the tomb of Madoc ap 
Gryfiyddmaelor, grandson of Owen Gwynedd, 
Prince of Wales, has been discovered in the ruins 
of Valle Crucis Abbey, Llangollen, of which he 
was the founder about the year 1200. 


The bells of St. Wolfran’s Church, Grantham, 
were re-opened on the 23rd ult., after being rehung 
on new framework and beams by Messrs. Taylor, 
of Loughborough. Mr. J, Hall, of Grantham, was 
the builder, 
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Mr. H. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has recently supplied his inlet ventilators to the 
Isle of Wight Infirmary, Ryde. 


Messrs. C. Isler and Co. have just completed a. 
436£t. artesian bored tube well at Messrs, Har- 
greaves and Oo.’s, brewery, Abridge. The chalk. 
was reached 80ft, nearer the surface than antici-. 
pated by several geatlemen connected with the 
Geological Survey. The water stands at 387£t. from 
the surface, and the supply obtained is over 1,500. 
gallons per hour. These results are particularly 
gratifying, as at Epping, Longton, and other places | 
where wells have been sunk on the old principle 
to over 1,000ft. deep, they have totally failed, The 
supply was reached in the first 100ft. in the chalk, 
and it was by employing a specially designed deep 
well pump, and working it at various depths, that 
the above results were obtained. 


A two-light stained glass window has just been 
erected in the parish church of Hanging Heaton, 
near Dewsbury. The principal subject, which rung 
through both lights, represents “‘ Mary at the feet 
of Christ.” In addition to this, the left-hand light 
has two groups, “ The Descent from the Cross,” and 
“The Last Supper”; and the right-hand, “Mary 
at the Sepulchre,” and “ The Agony in the Garden,” 
The work has been executed by Jones and Willis, 
of Birmingham and London. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Hdgar John 
Varley, the Curator of the Royal Architectura) 
Museum, Westminster, who died on Monday 
night last at his residence, St. John’s Hill, Clapham | 
Junction. Mr. Varley, who was in his fiftieth year, | 
succeeded Mr. Randall Druce, who resigned two 
or three years ago. He was an architect by pro- 
fession, and was the eldest son of the late Charles 
Varley, and grandson of the late John Varley, and 
one of the founders of the Old Water-Colour 
Society. : 


A tower and spire are about to be added to the | 
Roman Catholic Church at Holyrood, near Belfast, 
from plans prepared by Mr. M. H. Thomson, of 
Belfast. 


The College Hall, which has been erected at 
Bangor for lady students attending the classes of 
the University College of North Wales, is to be. 
opened by Lady Penrhyn on October 3. Mr, Li. 0. | 
Williams, Liverpool, is the architect. 


New board schools are to be opened on the 10th 
inst. at Quarry Bank, Kingswinford. Messrs. 
Dorse and Son, of Brierley Hill, are the con- 
tractors, and Messrs. G. B. Nichols and Son, of 
Birmingham, are the architects. 


The Noble Hospital on Crellin’s Hill, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, was opened by Lieutenant-General 
Walpole on Tuesday. The hospital and grounds 
upon which it stands have been presented to the 
town by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, at a cost of about, 
£8,000. The architects are Messrs. Bleakley and 
Cubbon, of Birkenhead, whose design was illus- 
trated in the BUILDING NEws for July 2, 1886. 
The contractors are the executors of the late 
William Gradwell, of Barrow-in-Furness. The 
facing materials are red-pressed bricks and terra- 
cotta from the works of Mr. J. C. Edwards, of 
Ruabon. Shorland’s Manchester grates, assisted 
by Boyle’s ventilators, are used throughout the. 
wards for heating and ventilation. 


A new branch railway has just been constructed 
frcm Drumshoreland Station to Broxburn Oil- 
works, with a goods station at Holygate. Messrs. 
T. Pate and Sons, of Airdie, were the contractors. 


A life-sized statue of the late Hon. F, J. Tolle- 
mache is to be placed on St. Peter’s Hill, Grant- 
ham, to harmonise with the existing one of Sir 
Isaac Newton. The estimated cost is £1,200. 


The parish church of Dent, Yorks, is about to 
be restored from plans by Messrs. Paley and 
Austin, of Lancaster. 


The foundation-stone of new Roman Catholic 
schools at Weston, near Runcorn, was laidon Tues: 
day. The school will be 40ft. by 20ft., and will 
accommodate 100 boys and girls. Mr, Thomas 
Kirkham is the contractor. 


The tender of Messrs. H. Dorse and Son, ol 
Cradley Heath, Brierley Hill, has been accepted fo1 
the erection of a Primitive Methodist chapel and 
school in connection with Bourne College, Quinton 
near Birmingham. 


Mr. Goschen has sanctioned the purchase for the 
British Museum of the greater portion of the 
collection of Indian coins formed by Sir Alexande: 
Cunningham, who was for thirty years at the heat 
of the Archzological Survey of India. The col 
lection is chiefly of gold and silver cols, ant 
embraces the period between the time of Sophyte 
to the English conquest. 

The tower of the village church of Kimptor 
Herts, is now being restored by Mr. John Thomy 
son, of Peterborough, from plans by Mr. J. Oldri 
Scott, } 
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THE SYMBOLISM AND _ ICONO- 
GRAPHY OF EARLY AND MEDI- 
EVAL CHRISTIAN ART. 


By GeorcE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Author of “ Handbook of Christian Symbolism,” 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 
[' is, perhaps, not too much to say that 

the intelligent appreciation and study of 
the works of Early and Medieval Christian 
Art are quite impossible without a clear 
insight into, or knowledge of the symbolic 
language which everywhere pervades them, 
and to which so much of their life and ex- 
pressiveness is due. Wherever we concen- 
trate our observation on the glorious works of 
Christian art—be it on the great ecclesiasti- 
cal structures in stone, the brilliant fields of 
storied glass, the frescoed or mosaic-covered 
walls and domes, the glittering pages of 
illuminated manuscripts, or the countless 
masterpieces of the embroiderer’s, the 
enameller’s, and the metal-worker’s arts— 
there we find the language of symbolism 
written in no timid characters, albeit those 
characters may be but imperfectly under- 
stood by him who looks to admire or con- 
demn the outward forms rather than to 
appreciate and realise the meaning and teach- 
ing which underlie the whole. As the Abbé 
Auber says :—‘“ The religious symbol—the 
idea which takes form at the creative breath 
of the plastic art—is to be everywhere seen 
in the Christian world. It has always played 
a highly important part therein, though this 
has only been perceived by the small number 
of students who have given serious attention 
to the fact, and even by them only to a 
limited degree. The majority, on the other 
hand, have always declined to notice this 
mysterious laconicism of Christian Art, 
which has so much to say, for those who 
can read it, even on a‘small piece of stone.” 
_ There is no question that a widely-spread 
ignorance obtains at the present day with 
reference to this branch of art study, fostered 
in the generality of instances under the con- 
viction that it amounts to little in the end, 
and that it is, from first to last, painfully dry 
and uninteresting. Students and lovers of 
the works of the great epochs of Christian 
art would do well to bear in mind that it is 
about as easy to open a hold-fast safe with- 
out the key to its complicated system of 
bolts, as to unfold the meaning and realise 
the full expression of the works of the 
Medieval artists without the key to the 
symbolical language in which their ideas are 
set forth. To all those who are interested 
in the development of Christian art in the 
past, and its advancement at the present 
time, the study of the Symbolism and 
Iconography of both the eastern and western 
churches is of the highest importance and 
interest. We venture to think a very super- 
ficial survey of Christian art will be sufficient 
to prove this; whilst we are certain that a 
concentrated survey of one or two of the 
more important works which have been 
spared to us from the Middle Ages, will con- 
vince anyone blessed with an open mind and 
a fair amount of artistic culture, that the 
study of the symbolic language, which has so 
long been a handmaid of our religion, cannot 
fail to interest and benefit the student, and 
especially the student of architecture. 

To give even the faintest outline of the 
symbolic and iconographic systems which are 
presented by such buildings as the cathedrals 
of Chartres and Bourges, in France, St. 
Mark, at Venice, and Monreale, in Sicily, 
would require a series of very elaborately 
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Now let us direct attention to the more 
important sources from which the artists of 
the Middle Ages, in Western Christendom, 
derived the inspiration which led to the pro- 
duction of such wonderful and systematic 
iconographic series as those just commented 
on. Didron was the first to direct attention, 
in our day, to these sources ; and all subse- 
quent writers on, and students of Christian 
art must acknowledge their debt of gratitude 
to him. 

During the eleventh and two following 
centuries, numerous works were written by 
men deeply learned in the theology, legends, 
philosophy, natural history, and the arts and 
sciences of their times, and a mania for 
classification seems to have seized them all. 
This was the encyclopedic era, which gave 
birth to ponderous tomes—agglomerated 
treatises on every subject, divine and human, 
natural and supernatural—into which the 
builders of churches and the artists employed 
in their adornment eagerly dived for guidance 
and inspiration. The most noteworthy of 
these works as well as most esteemed in their 
time were the Summa Theologie, of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; the Speculum Universale, of 
Vincent de Beauvais ; the Legenda Aurea, 
of Jacques de Vorage; and the Historica 
Scholastica, of Pierre Mangeur. In the 
Summa Theologie, St. Thomas collected and 
classified all the theological learning of his 
own and previous epochs ; in the Legenda 
Aurea, Jacques de Vorage gathered all the 
sacred legends and histories which were, up 
to his time, scattered in numerous manu- 
scripts, or which had been handed down by 
oral tradition ; in the Historica Scholastica, 
for the first time the historical parts of both 
the Old and New Testaments were brought 
together, to inspire artists in the graphic 
rendering of their “sacred histories” ; and 
in the important Speculum Universale, Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, the preceptor of the chil- 
dren of St. Louis, and probably the most 
profound scholar and philosopher of the 
thirteenth century, classified all human 
knowledge in accordance with a system or 
plan unequalled up to his day, and probably 
unsurpassed since. Here, then, as in vast 
storehouses, lay piled up an immense mass of 
suggestive and well-arranged material, that 
the artists of the greatest church-building 
epoch the world has ever known had only to 
seek for to find. 


lt is sufficient for our present purpose to 
take one of these great encyclopedias, pre- 
ferably that of Vincent de Beauvais, and 
opening its pages, glance therefrom to the 
iconographic system of Chartres Cathedral. 
Without literally quoting Didron in his 
treatment of this subject, it is desirable to 
follow him in his method of instituting the 
comparison between the work of the great 
encyclopedist and the systematic iconography 
of Chartres. 

Vincent de Beauvais adopts a strictly 
chronological system, ingeniously inter- 
weaving with it dissertations on all branches 
of human knowledge and labour. His method 
of classification with reference to natural 
objects is an admirable one. He begins by 
speculating on the foundation of all things, 
telling how God alone existed in His eternal 
being and illimitability. Then how the 
Creator, desiring to behold Himself reflected 
in His works, and to receive love and adora- 
tion henceforth, called the angels into exist- 
ence. Here Vincent pauses to contemplate 
God, and consider the nature and the attri- 
butes of Divinity ; then passess on to the 
first act of the Creator, and speaks of the 
celestial and infernal spirits, the earliest of 
created beings. Vincent now descends to 
the visible world. God creates the heaven 
and the earth, and then follows a treatise 
on geography and mineralogy. The crea- 
tion of the sun, moon, and stars in- 
troduces a dissertation on astronomy, 
and, in ‘accordance with the philosophy 


illustrated articles, and, these, we regret to 
say, cannot be contemplated here ; but it is 
quite in order that some information should 
be forthcoming, in this introductory article, 
anent the sources from which such complete 
systems were derived. First, however, it is, 
perhaps, desirable that the reader should be 
in a position to form some mental idea of the 
extent to which such systems were carried 
by the artists of the Middle Ages ; and the 
following remarks by M. Didron, whose 
writings on Christian Iconography and art 
we highly respect, notwithstanding that we 
are bound to differ from some views ex- 
pressed therein, will convey, in a few words, 
the information necessary :—‘‘ Between the 
9th and 17th centuries of our era, and under 
the inspiration of Christianity, the arts of 
the sculptor, carver, engraver, painter, and 
weaver were devoted to the production of 
innumerable statues and sacred objects for 
the adornment of cathedrals, parish churches, 
chapels, colleges, abbeys, and _priories. 
Certain large churches—such as those of 
Notre-Dame, at Chartres, the cathedrals of 
Reims, Paris, and Amiens, were ornamented 
with two, three, or four thousand statues of 
stone ; and, as in the case of those of Chartres, 
Bourges, and Mans, with three, four, or five 
thousand figures painted on glass. Formerly 
there was not a single church, however small, 
which did not possess thirty, forty, ora hundred 
figures in sculpture or painting. If we, then, 
take the mean between the lowest and the 
highest numbers, and multiply it by the 
number of the sacred edifices which existed 
in France prior to the heretical devastations 
of the 16th century or the political destruc- 
tions of the 18th century, we can comprehend 
the importance which Christianity had 
accorded to the plastic and decorative arts. 
Of these figures and other works, executed 
by sculptors, carvers, or painters, the in- 
clemency of the seasons, the course of 
centuries, and the revolutionary ravages of 
man have singularly diminished the number ; 
but the entire inconographic series repre- 
sented at Chartres and Bourges are still 
in existence. About three-fourths of the 
original series at Lyons remain; whilst 
rather more than half of those which adorned 
the Cathedral of Reims and Strasbourg are 
still preserved. The great cathedrals, or 
those which were most crowded with wor- 
shippers, were better protected from ravages 
of all kinds than were the churches of the 
second or third order ; accordingly France is 
at the present day incredibly rich in statues 
and painted glass. The single city of Troyes 
contains no fewer than nine churches lighted 
entirely by stained-glass windows, painted 
with sacred histories, executed between the 
13th and 17th centuries.” 


In addition to the matchless iconographic 
system presented by the sculptures of 
Chartres Cathedral, we must recognise the 
rich field of study offered by its wonderful 
stained glass. A simple enumeration of its 
windows will convey an idea of its wealth in 
this direction. There are, of 12th-century 
date, three singularly rich and noble windows. 
Of 13th century date there are one hundred 
and twenty-five large windows, three im- 
mense roses, thirty-five lesser roses, and 
twelve small roses. Of the 14th century 
there are six large windows and two medium- 
sized roses ; and of the Renaissance period 
there are two small roses. Inall, one hundred 
and eighty-five grand windows, presenting 
thousands of portraitures, histories, and 
symbolical subjects. On the iconography of 
these windows we shall have to speak in 
future articles. 

The mosaic decoration of the cathedrals of 
St. Mark, at Venice, and Monreale, near 
Palermo, also present fertile and highly 
interesting fields of study to the lover of 
Christian Symbolism and Iconography, as 
will be seen during the progress of our 
present treatise. 
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of: his age, a _ treatise on astrology. 
Appended to the day in which the vegetable 
world is called into existence is a treatise on 
botany and its application to agriculture and 
horticulture. The creation of the birds, 
beasts, and fishes is followed by a treatise on 
zoology. Now man is called into being, and 
Vincent indulges in a learned disquisition 
on the physical and mental powers of the 
human body, on anatomy and physiology, 
and on the different races of mankind. The 
seventh day has come, and God rests. At 
this point the encyclopedist pauses to 
examine and discuss the disposition, beauty, 
and harmony of the universe. 


Then comes the disobedience and the fall 
of man, disturbing the harmonious scheme of 
creation ; and for the first time the powers 
of nature break their bonds, and human 
passions assume their potent sway. Here 
Vincent closes his first section or “ Mirror of 
Nature.” 

Man has fallen away from his original 
perfect state, but he has still the means to 
restore by science much of what he had lost ; 
so the indefatigable encyclopedist opens his 
second section—his “ Mirror of Doctrine ”— 
by teaching man to speak, to reason, and to 
think. Then follow treatises on grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, geometry, mathematics, music, 
astronomy, and other sciences, with their 
application to the economy of domestic and 
public life, and to the mechanical arts, to | 
architecture, to navigation, the chase, to 
commerce, and to medicine. Order and pro- 
gress are observed everywhere. 

Now, Vincent opens his ‘Mirror of 
Morality.” He teaches mankind to walk 
according to both the laws of God and man: 
he points out his duties by instructing him 
in all the moral virtues, and proceeds to dis- 
course on them all in separate essays. Man, 
he says, must have faith, hope, and love ;and 
he must be chaste, humble, meek, patient, 
temperate, courageous, and prudent. The 
award of his virtues will be the happiness of 
heaven, and here the encyclopedist proceeds 
to describe that marvellous happiness as an 
incentive to good works. Then, as might be 
expected, he draws the other side of the 
picture in discourses on purgatory and hell, 
where all classes of sins receive their award. 
Not a single moral treatise is overlooked in 
this ‘‘ Mirror” which has any real claim on 
the mind. 

In the fourth and concluding section of his 
great work, entitled the “ Mirror of History,” 
the encyclopedist writes, with no timid pen, 
the universal history of mankind. He com- 
mences at the gates of the terrestrial Paradise 
just as Adam and Eve are driven forth to 
work out their doom in toil and sorrow, and 
then passes in review the history of all the 
branches of the human race, in all epochs, 
until he reaches the year 1244, that in which 


his own labours were brought to a close.|light from an open court. 


Up to this point Vincent had developed 
everything worthy of his consideration on a 
wonderful system—analytical, chronological, 
natural, and historical—which must have 
greatly impressed the scholars and artists 
of the 13th and immediately succeeding 
centuries, 
The past had been fully treated of, and 
. the lore of all nations and periods had been 
studied, and stored up in the pages of his 
voluminous work for the instruction of 
coming generations, yet Vincent de Beauvais 
did not lay downhis pen. The knowledge of 
and insight into the workings of nature and 
the thoughts and actions of mankind led 
him, with almost prophetic power, to speak 
of the future. So his book is continued 
until it ends with the destruction of the 
universe and the final judgment day. As 
Didron says :—‘ He tells us when time shall 
be accomplished, when the universe shall be 
destroyed ; when the whole human race shall 
be judged ; and when eternity shall recom- 
mence, only having been interrupted by the! 


creation of the universe and the history of 
mankind. Healso comments on the end of 
the world, and its destruction by water or 
fire ; and he predicts all the phenomena that 
will precede the last judgment.” With this 
awful subject he closes the Speculum Uni- 
versale. 

In our next article we shall endeavour to 
show the good use which the sculptors of the 
cathedral of Chartres and other important 
churches made of this remarkable book, and 
the other classified and encyclopedic writings 
of their times. It is only by a careful 
tracing of the sources of inspiration in such 
matters that the archeologist can hope to 
read aright the sermons in stone which meet 
his eyes in the great Christian temples of the 
Middle Ages. 

(To be continued.) 
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HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—V. 


iE the present article we propose to discuss 
the architectural aspect of halls and 
staircases when they are placed in a central 
position or removed from the outer walls, 
and we may first consider the arrangement 
with regard to private residences of a large 
class. The entrance hall and staircase gene- 
rally form a central feature of the plan, 
lighted by a lantern or skylight in the roof, 
as we observe in most Classic residences, with 
reception rooms on each side; or they may 
be so situated in the interior as to receive 


Plan 13 


Courtye rd 


Arcade 


Stairs 


Several notable 
examples of houses with central stairs will 
occur to most of our readers. Blenheim 
Palace, by Vanbrugh, with its large central 
hall in the axis of the portico, and the 
lateral staircases, one on each side ; Keddle- 
stone Hall, Derbyshire ; Longleat House, of 
the Early Renaissance era, by John of Padua ; 
Wollaton House, with its great central hall ; 
Holkham House, and a score of other 
domestic edifices of the 17th and 18th 
centuries may be enumerated to show how 


important and public a position was 
assigned to the hall and stairs. Long- 
leat is a capital instance of a plan 


with open courts in the centre, between 
which is the staircase, a double open newel 
arrangement projecting from the cloister or 
corridor. But this palatial style of hall- 
planning is no longer the fashion. The hall 
and staircase have both dropped from their 
high position to one of lesser significance. 
Though central, it is not emphasised ex- 
ternally, or it may, in fact, be rather on one 
side of the main axis of the building. 


Ne eS Se 8 


Many of the old buildings in London have, 
or once possessed, admirable staircases. One 
of the finest of the Domestic class is that 
in Stafford House, on the plan of the letter 
m, a central flight and two others branching 
from it, supported by the side walls of hall. 
The hall was adorned by columns. The well 
known staircase at Ashburnham House, 
by Inigo Jones, is an elegant example 
of stair - planning, and that master of 
the English Renaissance knew how to 
make the most of a limited area. The 
stairs open out of one side of an inner 
hall about 23ft. by 17ft., to which they are 
made central by ten steps ; there is then a 
quarter space or landing ; another three risers 
to the right hand gain ascent to a half- 
landing. Turning to the left, the visitor 
ascends the next parallel flight of nine risers, 
where there is another quarter landing. 
Keeping to the left he ascends eight more 
steps, making in all thirty risers to the first 
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floor, giving access to the ante-room, grand 
drawing-room, and diningroom. The flights 
are thus broken up into four flights, one of 
ten risers, one of three, a third of nine risers, 
and a fourth of eight risers, the bo ttom and 
top flights parallel to each other, also the 
second and third parallel, but at right angles. 
The staircase hall is, in fact, L-shaped, 
23ft. Zin. long one way, and 21ft. 9in. the 
other ; the flights are about 6ft. wide. Two 
back windows light the main flights, which 
are on the newel plan. A very easy 
gradient is given to the steps, which are 5in. 
rise, and 14in. treads ; Tonic pilasters adorn 
the walls of staircase, and one isolated column 
with its engaged pilasters forms a kind of 
screen between the staircase and the upper 
landing. There wasa coved ceiling and an 
elliptical lantern supported by Ionic colon- 
nettes grouped in threes. 10 ee 

The chief point to strike the visitor in this 
unique example of staircase arrangement 1s 
the manner the real staircase hall is 
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approached from the inner hall by a short 
projecting flight of ten steps at right angles 
with the main stairs. The staircase proper 
begins when the visitor had ascended the first 
two flights of thirteen steps ; it is then the 
beauty of the design reveals itself, and the 
elegant recessed landing with its isolated 
column at the top becomes visible. The top 
flight is at least 7ft. wide, the second from 
the top under 6ft. wide. 


_ A convenient position for a staircase 
is at the junction of two corridors in a 
large house. Plan 13 shows an effective 
arrangement: the staircase hall is rect- 
angular, lighted by a window from an 
Inner court, with a screen of columns or 
arcades continuing the inner lines of cor- 
ridors. The outer entrance hall is in this case 
a separate apartment for callers and strangers’ 
reception, the principal reception rooms 
being grouped round the staircase hall. 
A central disposition of staircase adapted 
for a public building is best arranged by 
obtaining lateral courtyards or areas, on both 
sides of it, or by allowing the staircase por- 
tion to project beyond the rear wall of the 
building. A dignified and imposing plan of 
hall and stairs may be thus obtained on the 
axis of the building or vestibule. Many 
examples of this arrangement are to be met 
with in our public edifices. The plan of 
the flights admits of several modifications. 
Taking a square-shaped hall, the commencing 
flight may be arranged central with the 
entrance, say, of five or seven steps to a 
square landing, then a right-angle flight also 
short on each side, and then return longer 
flights parallel with the first along the walls. 
This plan is shown in diagram A, and may 
be called the double open newel plan, and 
on account of its ease in ascent and descent, 
and number of landings, is one of the forms 
best adapted for public use—assembly halls, 
theatres, picture galleries, and museums. 
Two distinct flights are provided from the 
first floor landing, andas they meet withinafew 
steps of the bottom, the lower flight should 
be made wider so as to allow both streams of 
people to descend and pass down without 
confusion or crowding. The wing flights, if 
long, can be broken in the centre of their 
length by a landing, as shown in our sketch. 
From an architectural point of view, this break- 
ing up of the long stair branches with a bottom 
short flight arranged centrally is decidedly 
an improvement on the ordinary wall flight, 
as the raking lines so inimical to repose and 
architectural dignity of character are less dis- 
tracting and long. Even such an arrange- 
ment as that shown in plan B is more archi- 
tectural than stairs beginning next one wall 
and finishing on another (plan D), which is 
the common mode. The central commencing 
flight can be arranged to coincide with the 
axial line of an arch or arcade of 
three arches, and by curving the lower 
risers and making a curtail step at 
the bottom, an inviting appearance is 
produced. One of the finest examples of 
this arrangement is the grand marble stair- 
case of old Chesterfield House, the plan of 
which resembles diagram A; but instead of 
square open newels, these are made with 
circular turns, and the steps ascending right 
and left from the first landing are curved so 
as to produce an easy and graceful ascent, 
the corner platforms being omitted. The 
great staircase of the British Museum is a 
type of the square arrangement of wing 
flights ; another good example is to be seen 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall, The new stairs to 
the Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, is a recent 
instance of a staircase designed on the plan of 
diagram A; there is a short central flight 
of six or Seven steps from the hall to a 
square landing ; then right and left of this a 
short flight, with a corner landing, from 
which long flights parallel with the first, 
ascend to the first floor ; but half-way land- 
ings are introduced, as we have shown, which 


break their long raking lines. 


the side wells having 
is needless to multiply examples. 


ments of a public hall. 


versal of this arrangement. 


descending to the ground floor. It can also be 


made an architectural arrangement, the flights 
being disposed symmetrically, and is well 


adapted to_a'columnar hall in Classic-designed 
buildings. When side corridors communicate 
with the corner landings, there is reason for 
adopting this plan in preference to a single 
ascending flight. When, however, the prin- 
cipal staircase is made an entrance or exit to 
or from other parts of the building, the first 
landing or platform should extend the whole 
width of hall, the centre or wing flights 
ascending from it. The new Sunderland 
Municipal Buildings (Mr. B. Binyon, archi- 
tect) show an arrangement of hall and stair- 
case, lighted by side areas, based on the 
principle we have been discussing in this 
article—that of a central and two branching 
flights. The plan requires space, however. 
A very well designed staircase suitable for 
public use is that by the late F. P. Cockerell 
at the Royal Society of Painters in Pall 
Mall. In designing a public staircase, the 


architect should consider first his area, second 


the apartments to which the stairs are to give 
access. If the latter are small or only offices, 


At Free- 
masons’ Hall the same principle is adopted, 
semicircular open 
newel ends or cylinders and a domical hall. 
St. James’s Hall shows also this plan ; but it 
Hamp- 
stead Vestry Hall has also the same arrange- 
ment, which is well suited to the require- 
Sometimes the short 
second flights are all thrown into a single 
long landing, extending from wall to wall, 
from which the side flights ascend. In large 
public buildings we see occasionally a re- 
Instead of one 
central flight there are two side-wall flights 
ascending from the hall level, which join one 
central and often wider flight of stairs to the 
first floor landing (see plan C). This plan 
has the advantage of dispersing the crowds 


the staircase may be limited in size and 
importance ; but if the principal rooms are 
on the first floor, or a public hall or picture 
galleries are to be approached, the adoption 
of a spacious and imposing staircase, such as 
we have described, is called for. Our Plan 
14 is a. development of the central axial 
arrangement for a public building, and 
resembles that of the Birmingham Council 
House, designed by Mr. Yeoville Thomason. 
The entrance hall, reached by a flight of 
steps from the portico, has a broad circular- 
ended flight of steps leading to the main 
corridor, from which level the main central 
flight of the staircase rises, the wing flights 
supported by small columns. The groups of 
columns in the outer hall, and the inner 
screen of columns before the staircase, 
separate the main public corridor, access to 
which is gained by the wide flight of centre 
steps. 


THE TURKISH BATH: ITS DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION. 
By R, OwEN ALusop, Architect, 


VI.— HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


HERE are two ways in which heat may be 

applied to the body—by direct radiation, 

as from the sun or an open fire, and by trans- 
mission, as through a volume of air. 

The ancient Roman bathers, with floors 
below.them which rested upon pi/a, or little 
pillars of brick or tile, around which the flames 
and hot gases from the furnace played, and 
surrounded by heated, hollows walls, evidently 
submitted themselves to the action of a heat 
that must have been of a more or less radiating 
character, 

So, also, in a less perfect manner the Turks, 
who employ flues running beneath the floors, 
and the Moors, who adopt stoves visible to the 
bathers. Systems similar to the ancient and 
Oriental methods have been tried in this 
country. 

Theoretically, radiant heat ina bath is vastly 
superior to that which is transmitted to the 
body through the medium of the air. Its 
virtues have been extolled by the late David 
Urquhart, and other eminent authorities on the 
bath. “There is a difference,” says Mr. 
Urquhart, “ between radiating and transmitted 
caloric... I cannot pretend to treat of this 
great secret of nature ; to work out this problem 
a Liebig is required. This I can say, that such 
heat is more endurable than common heat, 
There is a liveliness aboutit which transmitted 
heat lacks. You are conscious of an electrical 
action. It is to transmitted heat what cham- 
pagne is to flat beer.” 

Practically, however, matters take a different 
aspect. The gain in quality of heatof a purely 
radiating character is counterbalanced by the 
difficulty of ventilation in cases where this 
principle is adopted ; whilst the inferior quality 
of transmitted heat is more than compensated 
by the gain in point of ventilation which is 
attained by the full and constant flow of 
freshly heated air. Ina bath the importance 
of perfect ventilation cannot possibly be over- 
estimated, as not only has the respired air from 
the lungs to be removed, but also the delete- 
rious exhalations from the skin which are pro- 
duced by perspiration. A rapid and continu- 
ous flow of pure, dry, freshly-heated air through 
the hot rooms has, therefore, been found to be 
the best practical method of maintaining the 
requisite temperatures, Some day, peradventure, 
the hypothetical method of employing pure 
radiant heat may be rendered possible and 
practicable, and we may be placed in a bath 
where we shall receive great heat whilst 
breathing a comparatively cool atmosphere, 
and thus receive a measure of that electrical 
invigoration we experience when, in some 
sheltered bathing cove, we have exposed our 
bodies to the fiercest rays of the morning sun 
whilst yet we breathe the fresh, cool, ozone- 
laden air. 

It being demonstrated that the best method 
of heating a Turkish bath is by the supplying 
of pure hot air, we must consider the neces- 
sary appliances and arrangements. These 
comprise a furnace in its chamber, with flues 
or shafts supplying cold, and drawing off the 
heated, air, anda stokery with provisions for 
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firing and storing coke, &c. Too often the 
stokery is unscrupulously cramped, and the 
life of the stoker thereby rendered anything 
but pleasant. Its design is a simple matter, 
and perhaps for that reason neglected. The 
arrangement and construction of the furnace 
chamber requires care, and the selection of a 
stove or furnace great judgment. As regards 
the latter feature, the most important point to 
consider is the nature of the heating or 
radiating surfaces. What will raise the air to 
the required temperature without, in the pro- 
cess, depriving it in any way of its vitalising 
elements, and without adulterating it with 
either smoke and fumes from leakage, or with 
particles of foreign matter given off from the 
material employed in its construction ? 

In theory, again, there would be nothing 
better than ordinary fire-brick, From this 
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material a soft heat is given off, differing in 
>quality from thatobtained from iron. An iron 
furnace, however, is more economical of work- 
ing expenses ; and, it is asserted* by some, that 
-hitherto all attempts at the employment of a 
fireclay furnace for a hot-air bath have had to 
be abandoned. The constant repair of such 
stoves, it is said, compels those who have given 
them a trial to abandon them in favour of 
those with an iron radiating surface, in spite 
of the objection that, when super-heated, par- 
ticles of metal are thrown into the air. Of 
iron furnaces there are many placed before the 
public ; but though all are doubtless suited to 
ordinary requirements, there are few that are 
capable of creditably fulfilling the conditions 
indispensable for the hygienic heating of the 
-air for a Turkish bath. These conditions may 
-be summarised as follows :— 


1, A maximum of heating-surface, with a 
- “minimum of grate space. 
_ 2. Perfect immunity from the danger of 
leakage from the furnace into the hot-air 
chamber or conduit. 
3. Freedom from the defect of liability to 
over-heat the air, 
4, Inability to adulterate the air by throw- 
ing off matter from the heating-surfaces. 


Such primary essentials must be constantly 
borne in mind by the designer of furnaces for 


* With questionable accuracy. In my next article I 
shall humbly endeavour to show how a fireclay furnace 
might be constructed with satisfactory results. Not being 
prepared with the illustrations, I am compelled to con- 
tinue the subject of ‘“‘ Heating and Ventilation” in my 
next, trusting that the reader will pardon the consequent 
diffuseness.—R, 0. A, 


the hot-air bath, Their importance must be 
obvious to all, 

Of the many iron stoves Messrs. Constantine’s 
“Convoluted” stove has been adopted the most 
frequently as an eminently practical furnace 
for the effective heating of sudatory chambers, 
and maintaining very high temperatures in the 
laconicon. ‘The appearance of this stove is 
familiar to all architects, and it will be unne- 
cessary, in these piges, to minutely describe 
its construction, as, being largely employed for 
general warming purposes, most persons are 
acquainted with it, 

The method of constructing a furnace suit- 
able for a small public bath is, however, shown 
at Fig. 2. The excavations for stokery and 
heating chamber being completed, and the posi- 
tion of the furnace determined, a solid founda- 
tion of concrete must be prepared, upon which 
the brickwork to support the stove must be 
laid. At the same time the foundations for 
walls of furnace chamber, stokery, coke store, 
and the side walls for the horizontal cold-air- 
conducting flues will be prepared. These latter 
must then be built in half-brick with glazed 
interior face, and the furnace inclosed in simi- 
lar work as shown in perspective sketch. The 
flues must be covered with York stone slabs 
3in. thick, up to within three inches or so of 
the convolutions of the stove, at which dist- 
ance the side walls of the furnace must be 
erected, the back one similarly, and the front 
one round the four projecting doors, which 
are, respectively, the ash-pit door, the fire door, 
and two doors for cleansing the horizontal 
smoke-box and interior of convolutions. The 
furnace walls must be continued up till a few 
inches above the bend of iron smoke flue, and 
then—if, as shown, the furnace be small— 
covered witha 4in. York slab in one piece. If 
the furnace be large, a flat brick arch must 
form the covering as shown in Fig. 1, where 
this arch supports the flooring of the laconi- 
cum. The openings for the admission of the 
heated air into the conduit leading into the 
hot rooms may be either directly above, as 
shown in the last-named illustration, or in the 
side, as in Fig. 2, with inclined flues, As a 
rule, it is more economical, in heating, to place 
the furnace below the level of hot rooms; 
but if desirable to place both on one level, the 
back wallof the furnace chamber becomes the 
party wall of the laconicum, and it must be 
stopped short of the ceiling, and the air de- 
bouched over it. 

In cheap baths the interior face of furnace 
chamber may be of stock brickwork ; but best 
glazed work should be adopted in good ones. 
All hot and cold-air ducts should be similarly 
lined with glazed ware. In first-class work the 
floors of horizontal and inclined flues should be 
of white glazed tiles set in cement. Manholes 
must be provided for cleaning when necessary. 
Every portion of furnace chamber, flues, shafts, 
and conduits for hot and cold air must be “‘get- 

‘atable” either by means of manholes or by long 
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brushes. Air-tight doors must be indicated on 
plans wherever this necessity demands them, 
The iron smoke-pipe from furnace must be 
conducted to the smoke flue, and the connec- 
tion between furnace chamber and flue her- 
metically sealed. The walls for a small furnace 
chamber need not be more than 4}in. thick, 
Large furnaces require walls one-brick thick, 
The cold-air flues leading from either side of 
the furnace must be conducted to their re- 
spective inlets. If possible, at least two inlets 
should be provided, facing different ways: 
this with regard to the possibility of certain 
winds sucking the air out where it is wanted 
to enter. The openings should be vertical, like 
windows, and in cities furnished with a solid 
frame and casement, fitted with louvres of 


plate glass with polished edges. Between the 
rebate and the casement it would be a good 
plan to leave a space of an inch and a half 
for a movable stretcher-frame holding several 
layers of “cheese-cloth ” to filter the air. The 
construction of such an air filter is shown at 
Fig. 3. The glass louvres keep out the wet, 
and throw off coarse particles of falling soot ; 
and the provision of a movable stretcher would 
allow of the cloths being frequently changed 
for clean ones—a very important point, though 
little attended to, if not, perhaps, wholly 
ignored, 

The position of air intake isa matter of great 
importance, especially in large towns. It 
evidently is bad to draw a supply of air from 
the bottom of anarea, Even the position shown 
in Fig. 1 is not good; the shaft should be 
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The best places for the intakes 
are where there is always a current of 
pure air blowing, and away from smoky 
chimneys. Theoretically, it would seem that 
the higher the level of intake the better ; but 
in cities, by going high we get among the 
belching chimney-tops, even if we escape the 
stagnation below. Moreover,a high inlet with 
a strong wind tending to exhaust the air in 
shaft might find the architect with the cold air 
sweeping through his bath, and all the heated 
air rushing up the supply-shaft. A large 
“ lobster-back ” automatically turning towards 
the wind, would in many cases prevent such a 
disastrous result. Even in low-level intakes, 
as I have said, trouble will sometimes arise 
from the same cause. This may be remedied by 
providing more than one inlet, so that only 
the one facing the current of air will be em- 
ployed, the other being closed, which could be 
effected by fixing the glass louvres, spoken of 
above, on pivots, and connecting them with a 
rod and adjustable rack, It would be a ver 
simple matter to make the wind itself auto- 
matically open and shut the louvres. 


The theory of the heating and ventilation of 
the hot rooms requires most careful study, and 
the particular scheme to be adopted in any 
new bath must be well considered with respect 
to the restrictions of the site. At Fig. 1, I 
have endeavoured to show how to make the 
best* of what is perhaps a bad job; the site 
only admits of ventilation at a back area: it is 
impossible to construct flues anywhere else, 
and the fresh air must be drawn from the same 
area. On the ground floor are cooling and 
dressing rooms ; the bath roomsare in the base- 
ment, and the furnace in a sub-basement, 
reached from a passage at the end of the stairs 
for the bather, Two convoluted stoves are 
shown in a vault ; three air-inlets are provi:ed, 
and the foul air is drawn up into the smoke 
flues, two in number, which, above, could join 
oneanother. Let us follow the air in its passage 
through the bath, Entering at the intakes,any 
coarse impurities are thrown off by the smooth 
louvres, and the tendency of finer particles to 
rush in is checked by the stretched canvas cheese- 
cloths, and, thus deprived of its actually visible 
impurities, the air passes through a longer or 
shorter conduit of glazed brickwork until it 
reaches the horizontal flues running to beneath 
the furnace walls, along which it is rapidly 
drawn, and, ascending between the walls and 
heating surfaces and between the two adjacent 
heating surfaces, absorbs the radiating heat 
and enters the laconicum by way of the rect- 
angular shaft constructed above the vault 
spanning the two stoves. 

Questions of temperature I will omit for the 
present. The air, on passing through the laco 
nicum, will be practically pure, as it isin such” 
great bulk compared with the number of occu- 
pants of this highly-heated chamber, and it 
will not be absolutely necessary to provide 
ventilators, These should commence to be 
placed in the calidarium, and should, in the 
scheme of ventilation here considered, be so 
disposed that the nearer they are to the lava- 
torium and shampooing-room, the more frequent 
will they become, The object of this disposi- 
tion of outlets for vitiated air is, that the cross 
currents thus created may not interfere with 
the main flow from the heating chamber to 
the lavatorium, Were too many ventilators to 
be placed near the hotter end of the sudatory. 
this stream would be diverted. Too much of 
the freshly-heated air would flow out at these 
points, and the onward movement of the air 
would be enfeebled. There would then be 
difficulty in maintaining the heat in the 
tepidarium and lavatorium. 


In passing onward through the various 
rooms two changes are wrought in the air: it 
loses so much of the caloric with which it is 
charged for every foot it travels, and it be- 
comes laden with the exhalations from the 
lungs and skin of the bathers, A large pro- 
portion of carbonic acid is thrown into the air, 
and as the normal temperature of the human 
body remains, in a healthy person, at about 
98° Fahr., and rises but a few points even when 
submitted to the action of heat, these exhala- 
tions, in addition to being heavier than air, are 
very much below the average temperature of 


carried higher. 


* Not quite the best, as with a more elaborate method 
of extracting the foul air the arrangement could be con- 
siderably improved, as I shall subsequently show.—R. 0, A, 
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The minimum fall, about twice the diameter 
of pipe, gives a steady flow of air down the 
pipes. Where greater fall can be given, an 
increased effect is obtained by inserting a 
lengthening piece. This is not necessary to 
the efficient working of the apparatus. ‘ 

The flow of sewage along the drains gathers 
impetus in its passage through the aérator; 
this will, in a large degree, be an equivalent 
for the flat gradient upon which a drain may 
be laid for the sake of actuating the ventilating 
apparatus, 
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SKETCHES OF A FEW CHAIRS, 


E illustrate a few Chairs sketched a short 
time since. The white and gold Shera- 
ton Chair is a beautiful example of refined 
and quiet design. The Italian carved oak Chair 
is quaint and well carved. The Century Guild 
Chair is a most curious design, very difficult to 
make, as the back panel requires delicate work- 
manship, showing a species of water-lily 
growing up to the surface of the water and 
intersected by the long green leaves. The 
Arm-chair next is a mixture of styles, but 
quaint, nevertheless, The little Chair below is 
a modern copy of an old Dutch example. The 
Chair next it is easily recognised as of Chippen- 
dale’s make by the characteristic plume, &c. 
It is interesting to note the art and work- 
manship as set forth in these different chairs ; 
in nothing does the spirit of the age show forth 
more than in a chair. For instance, may be 
noted the sturdy character of the old English 
oak work, and the changed style and design in 
those used by the fine gentlemen in the last 
century, made by Sheraton, Chippendale, and 
others, 


Consequently they fall, 
and must be extracted at the floor level. 

The total area of the outlets for vitiated air 
should be about equal to the area of the 
narrowest part of the shaft that conducts the 
fresh, hot air from the heating chamber. 
Thus, supposing the latter to be 10 superficial 
feet, and the size of outlet ventilators a clear 
12in. by 3in., there may be 40 ventilators dis- 
posed round the bath-rooms, say, eight in the 
calidarium, 14 in the tepidarium, and 18 in the 
combined shampooing room and lavatorium, 

In the diagrams at Fig. 1 the foul-air con- 
duit is the space comprised under the marble- 
topped benches running round the hot-rooms, 
At the end of the laconicum they enter flues, 
which I have shown as running side by side 
with the smoke flues. 

The purity or foulness of the air in the hot 
rooms forms all the difference between a good 
bath and a bad one, which latter is infinitely 
worse than no bath at all, There exist, at the 
present time, scores of baths where the foul 
odours of the sudatory chambers are nauseat- 
ing. Such foulness arises from stagnation of 
the air. There is no continuous flow, and the 
respirations and exahalations of the bathers are 
not removed. A system of ventilation may be 
pointed out, but itis on the wrong principle, 
and does not act. There is no change of 
air, The atmosphere of such places becomes 
pestilential, 

I therefore make no apology for continuing 
the subject of “ Heating and Ventilation” in 
my next article, when I will give diagrams of 
methods of ventilating hot rooms on sites where 
one is not so handicapped as at Fig. 1. More- 
over, there remains to be considered the heat- 
ing power of furnaces, the amount and rapidity 
of the flow of air through the bath, the 
variations of temperature, and other important 
questions, 


OH 


OLD OAK CHAIR, MAIDENHEAD, 


HIS measured sketch of an old oak Chair, 
by Walter Peart, belongs to Mr. J. Lee, 
of Maidenhead, in whose possession it has been 
for nearly twenty-five years. The chair has 
had a new scroll to the left arm many genera- 
tions since, its only repair. The back may 
have been surmounted by an ornamental scroll 
to indicate its ownership, for there is an un- 
evenness at the top surface of the rail, which 
suggests that a portion may have been removed, 
It isof English oak, and the inlay interlacing 
pattern in top rail, styles, and on arms, appears 
to be in boxwood. The royal characters and 
the figures of date are of black wood or black 
mastic, The inlay patterns on the back are in 
coarse-grained black oak, and the cone-like 
figures in them are of elder or acacia wood, 


(To be continued.) 
— a? 


ADAMS’ PATENT SYSTEM OF SEWER 
VENTILATION AND AERATOR, 


Bt means of the patent aérator shown above, 
a continuous inflow of fresh air to the 
sewer is obtained, the air thus carried into the 
sewer reducing its temperature, and by purely 
natural means (the dilution and oxidisation of 
the gases) relieving the sewer of its noxious 
gases, 

The aérator A is placed on the direct line 
of sewer or drain, all liquid passing through 
it ; an air pipe, B, is connected, as shown, and 
carried up to level of road, where it is pro- 
tected by a small iron ventilating cover. The 
Sewage as it flows through the pipes enters A 
and passes out into the lower sewer, in its 
passage through the apparatus A, setting up 
an even and continuous current of air from the 
air inlet pipe B to the sewer, taking the 
direction indicated by the dotted arrows. 
This current is constant so long as the sewage 
flows, and exerts its influence for good over the 
whole length of pipes, varying only in power 
with the increasing or diminishing flow of 
liquid through the pipes, 

A practically unlimited supply of air may 
be fed to the main sewer by fixing an “aérator” 
on each house drain; this is the most simple 
mode of aérating old sewers where the ap- 
ape cannot perhaps be placed on the main 
ine, 
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A new tower has just been completed at the 
parish church, Rawtenstall, from designs by Mr. 
Lawrence Booth, of Manchester. The tower is in 
the Early English style, harmonising with the 
church, but of a more ornate character. An octa- 
gonal turret at the north-east corner of the tower 
contains a stone staircase leading to the several 
floors, and forms the most prominent feature, 
being carried up considerably higher than the pin- 
nacles at the other corners. A peal of eight bells 
and a clock with four dials are ready to be placed 
in the tower. Mr. S. Hobson, of Rawtenstall, was 
the builder. 


Mr. John P. Roe, for many years engineer to the 
Consett Iron Company, died on Saturday at his 
residence at Consett,Co, Durham, aged 73 years. ” 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY, ROME, 


THE first literary treasures of the world are 
contained within the presses of the Great Hall 
of this renowned library, illustrated by our 
double-page plate to-day. This Hallis, in fact, 
one of the most magnificent of its kind, and 
may be described as almost unique for the 
splendour of its decorations and richness of its 
contents, The apartment measures 230ft. in 
length and 56ft. wide. It has adouble-vaulted 
ceiling supported by pilasters, and is richly 
decorated with frescoes and arabesques by 
Scipione Caietani, Paris Nogari, Cesare Nebbia, 
and other artists. The paintings on the walls 
represent on one side the foundation of the 
most celebrated ancient libraries, and on the 
other side the different councils of the Church. 
The panels on the pilasters illustrate the in- 
ventors of the characters or letters used in 
expressing the principal known languages. 
Between these piers are arranged a number of 
handsome presents sent to the Popes of this 
century. ‘The marble pavement adds to the 
grandeur of the building, and was laid by 
Pius IX. as a substitute for the old red-tiled 
floor left by Pius VI., who otherwise com- 
pletely renovated and restored the fabric. The 
modern works of art contained within this 
Hall include two fine tables of granite sup- 
ported by bronze figures by Valadier, and seen 
in our view; a beautiful column of alabastro 
fiorito ; two candelabra of Sévres china pre- 
sented by Napoleon I. to Pius VIL. ; a fine vase 
from the same factory to Leo. XII. by Charles 
X.; a vase of malachite by the Emperor of 
Russia ; the Sévres porcelain baptismal font of 
the Prince Imperial, sent to Pius IX. by 
Napoleon III. ; a magnificent tazza of Scotch 
granite presented by the late Duke of Northum- 
berland to Cardinal Antonelli; a very large 
malachite present by Prince Demidoff; two 
handsome vases of Meissen porcelain, with 
views of the royal residences near Berlin, 
presented by the King of Prussia to Pius IX, 
in 1860 ; a fine vase made in Rome from a block 
of Oriental alabaster, sent by a Pasha of 
Egypt. Out of the door to the right is the 
Archivio Secreto, where are preserved the most 
interesting manuscript historical documents 
connected with the government of the Papal 
See, with the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Popes, &c. This door is a grand specimen of 
modern intarsia work, with views of the four 
principal monuments erected during the reign 
of Pius IX.—the Viaduct of Lariccia, the 
Basilica of St, Paul, and the tabernacles of the 
latterchurch and of the Lateran, The galleries 
which open from the extremity of the Great 
Hall occupy a length of 1,200ft., and are 
divided into several halls, each more or less 


elaborated with paintings and works of art, 
Thus on the end wall of the second hall is an 
interesting view of St. Peter’s as designed by 
Michael Angelo. In the Museo Cristiano are 
collections of Harly Christian art from the 
Catacombs, followed by others of almost every 
style, date, nationality, and character too 
numerous even to mention here. This photo- 
graphic illustration of the Great Hall cannot 
fail to be valued by our readers. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOLS, WORCESTER, 


THIS building is being erected for the purposes 
of a Sunday school over, and to accommodate 
over 400 children, The central hall and gallery 
is for assembly and discussion, and round it on 
the ground floor are ten classrooms for boys, 
and a similar number above for girls, each pro- 
vided with a separate entrance and the neces- 
sary conveniences. Two larger rooms with a 
separate entrance are also provided for young 
men’s Bible class and other purposes. The 
boys’ entrance is shown in the view. There is 
also a small library, and kitchens in the base- 
ment. The whole is heated with hot water. 
The building is faced with buff Ruabon bricks 
and Bath stone dressings. The builders are 
Messrs. Wood and Sons, of Worcester, and the 
foreman is Mr. Shepherd. The cost is about 
£3,500. Mr, Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, 


THE site on which these premises have been 
built has a frontage of about 50ft. in Fen- 
church-street and 42ft. in Gracechurch-street, 
Part of the latter frontage is let off for shops, 
and other parts of the premises on the upper 
floors are let as first-class offices, for which the 
situation is well fitted. The building is pro- 
vided with a lift to each floor, and is wired so 
that the same can be lighted throughout by 
electricity as well as gas. The bank occupies 
all the frontage in Fenchurch-street for the 
ground floor and basement, the depth being 
rather more than 100ft. This is not only 
lighted from the front, but also from Ingram- 
court, and bya large glazed lantern in the centre 
of the building. In this space is contained the 
lofty banking hall, manager’s room, sub- 
Manager's room, waiting room, and private 
staircase leading to boardroom. The walls of 
banking hall are scagliola, with a panelling of 
teak to a height of about 8ft. The columns 
are also of scagliola, The fittings are of teak, 
and the floor is of oak in narrow widths, with 
the exception of space for the public in 
front of counter, which is laid with a 
very elaborate mosaic floor containing the 
arms of the counties with which the 
bank does business, executed by Messrs. Rust. 
The gas fittings are of brass, designed both for 
electric light and gas, These have been 
desiged by Messrs. Strode and Co., of 48, Osna- 
burgh-street, Regent’s Park, and are most suit- 
able to their purpose. In the basement are 
lavatories, &c., and the sub-basement is con- 
structed for the engine for the electric lighting. 
The several strong rooms have been fitted 
throughout by Milners’ Safe Company, which 
is a guarantee of their excellent workmanship 
and security. On the first floor is a board-room, 
with waiting room attached, These rooms are 
panelled with oak to their full height, and the 
ceilings panelled in plaster. On the second 
floor a committee room and lavatories, &c., for 
the use of the board. All the part occupied by 
the bank can be shut off from the rest of the 
building by iron doors, The main entrance to 
the bank is from Fenchurch-street, but there is 
also an entrance to the bank from Grace- 
church-street, which is the main entrance to 
the public officesin the building. On the first 
and second floors are spaces fronting Fen- 
church-street, about 50ft. by 30ft., suitable for 
division into offices for a public company or 
great mercantile firm, and all the offices 
throughout the building, some of which are 
already let, are well lighted, and in every way 
desirable, The walls of staircase, corridors, and 
lavatories have been covered with ornamental 
tiling, by Mr. J. OC. Edwards, of Ruabon; 
and Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co., have 
supplied the stained-glass windows. ‘The 
warming of the bank is by low-pressure 
steam, and for the offices stoves are used 
wherever practicable ; inlets for fresh air have 
been contrived through the story-post in 
banking hall, Portland stone and grey granite 


up to window-sills have been used for fronts, 
and the roof is covered with copper by Messrs, 


Ewart and Son, of Euston-road: The staircase | 


is of easy rise, and is of iron and concrete with 
stone treads, The centre space where the lift 


works is inclosed with an elegant ornamental] — 


wrought-iron railing and gates, Iron is used 
largely in the construction. 
tractor is Mr. Shepherd, and the work hag 
been carried out from the designs of and b 

the late Mr. T, S. Edmeston, up to the date of 
his untimely decease, and since then it hag 
been continued and conducted to the conclusion 
under the superintendence of Mr. EH. Gabriel, 
Mr. W. Tookey has acted as clerk of works, 


MODEL VILLAGE, AINTREE, 


The general con- — 


Last week we published the first premiated — 


plans, by Messrs. Sugden and Son, for Mr, 
Hartley’s new model village houses, to be built 
on the “Reynolds Farm” estate, next his 
works at Aintree, near Liverpool. We to-day 
give a sheet of drawings illustrating the houses 
planned by Mr, Frank W. Mee, architect, of 
Manchester, and for which the second premium 


was awarded. The plans show the arrange. — 


ments embodied in these designs, which are go 
cleally delineated as to easily explain them- 
selves,and our readers can thus readily compare 
the relative merits of the two premiated archi. 
tects’ work in this competition, 


CHAMBERS MEMORIAL STATUE, 


In the month of March the Town Council of © 


Edinburgh invited a number of the sculptors 
resident in Scotland to send in competitive 
models for a bronze statue 10ft. 6in, high, 
which is to be erected in Chambers-street, 
Edinburgh, in memory of the late Dr, 
Chambers, the well-known publisher, at one 
time Lord Provost of that city, and through 
whose munificence the interior of the old 
Cathedral of St. Giles was restored to its 
original condition. Only six sketches were 
submitted, and Mr. Thos, Brock, A.R.A., who 
was appointed assessor, in his report said: “I 


am sorry there was not a more general response _ 


by Scottish sculptors to your invitation for 


designs, but nevertheless can heartily con- — 


gratulate you on having three such excellent 
sketches to select from. I have no hesitation 
in recommending for adoption the one bearing 
the motto ‘Nothing Hazard Nothing Have’ as 
being the most appropriate in general con- 
ception, and most effective in the views in 
which it will be seen when approached from 
either end of the street—a most important 
consideration, The design ‘St. Columba’ 
(which runs the first-named very closely in 
some respects) I place second, and ‘ Fiat 
Justitia’ third in order of merit.” On opening 
the envelopes it was found Mr. John Rhind, 
Cambridge-street, Edinburgh, was the author 
of the successful design, while his two sons, 
Mr. Wm. Birnie Rhind and Mr, J, Massey 
Rhind were the authors of the second and third 
placed designs, and receive the premiums of 
£50 and £25, 


A PRIEST’S STOLE (FROM ST, MICHAEL'S 
CHURCH, FOLKESTONE), 


THIS stole was executed in the Hast Grinstead 
Sisters’ School of Ecclesiastical Embroidery at 
St. Katherine’s, 32, Queen-square, W.C. It was 
embroidered on cloth of gold in gold threadand 
silks of various colours, every part being 


finished up like miniature painting. The | 


drawings are by Mr, Oswald Fleuss. 
mo oe—§_ — 


CHIPS. 


Two busts, which have just been added to the 
collection of memorials of distinguished Scotsmen 


in the hall of the Wallace Monument at Stirling, | 


were publicly placed in position on Tuesday. They 


represent James Watt and Hugh Miller, and 


have been executed by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, - 
R.S.A., of Edinburgh. 


The Peterborough Co-operative Society3 on 
Friday entertained the workmen on the new 
buildings in Park-road, in that city, to asupper at 
a restaurant. About 70 sat down, and amongst | 
those present were Mr. Hind, of Leicester, and 
Messrs. Wenlock and Co., the architect and 
builders. 


The county justices of Lancashire have adopted 
plans by Mr. E. H. Dawson, of Lancaster, for 
workshops and other buildings about to be added’ 
to the county lunatic asylum near that town. 


[oo 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Tes British Association meetings have been 
. the topic of the past week, even for 
architects, as, although the savants, whose more 
jor less interesting discourses attracted such 
, vast crowds to pretty Bath, did not touch upon 
the art of architecture, pure and simple, they 
occasionally commented upon its more practical 
,aspect. At times, however, it would seem that 
the existence of the science of archzology was 
remembered. Last Monday, for instance, there 
| was a considerable assemblage round the oval 
| Roman bath, and a running lecture given on 
, Romans and their baths generally. More than 
this, on the day following the inauguration of 
the meetings, Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers spoke 
on the subject of the working of the Act for the 
| Preservation of Ancient Monuments, with the 
_ carrying out of which he has been intrusted for 
the last five years. Itappearsthat only one owner 
| of ancient monuments scheduled under the Act of 
, 1882 has voluntarily offered to make use of it. 
, The list of monuments at present under the 
Act numbers thirty-six, all told, and includes 
, the Pictish Tower at Moussa ; Edin’s Hall, the 
, Black and White Catherthuns, the inscribed 
stones at Laggangairn, the circle on Hyam 
, Moor, the “ Nine Ladies” on Stanton Moor, the 
| Pillars of Kirkmadrine, St. Ninian’s Cave, 
| Uleybury, in Gloucestershire ; Kit’s Coty House, 
near Maidstone ; the stone circle at Stanton 
Drew, the tremulous chamber at Stoney 
Littleton, and the Pentze Evan, in Wales. If 
. the reader can say that he has examined all the 
above, he may consider himself a small 
, authority on the rude stone monuments of 
. Great Britain. Excepting any visits to works 
' and buildings near Bath, this lecture of General 
Pitt-Rivers must be considered to be the most 
_ architectural thing done at the British Asso- 
ciation Congress of 1888, 


_ ir Frederick Bramwell’s opening address 
- was as brilliant and interesting as one naturally 
_ expected it would be, even if the subject matter 
was not altogether new. Any architect listen- 
_ing to the eulogy of the civil engineer must 
have felt “out of it,’ to employ a vulgar idiom. 
_ To still further murder the Queen’s English, I 
_ would say that it is time to take a “ back seat ” 
_ when Sir Frederick dilates on the poetical side 
of the engineer's calling, “Might there not,” 
asked the President, “be true poetry in the 
feelings of the engineer who solved a problem 
such as this?) This rock, never visible above 
the surface of the tide, has been the cause of 
destruction to many a noble vessel which had 
completed, in safety, its thousands of leagues of 
journey, and was within a few score mile of 
port. On it build a lighthouse, Lay the 
foundations through the water, in the 
midst of the turmoil of the sea; appear 
to be attaining success, and find that 
the whole of the preliminary works are 
ruined or destroyed in one night, Again 
commence, and go on until the worksrise above 
ordinary tide level ; then upon these sure foun- 
dations erect a fair shaft, graceful asa palm 
and sturdy as an oak ; surmountit with a light, 
itself the product of the highest application of 
science ; direct that light by the built-up lens, 
again involving the highest application of 
science ; apply mechanism, so arranged that 
the lighthouse shall from minute to minute 
reveal to the anxious mariner its exact name 
and its position on the coast. Is there no 
feeling of a poetical nature excited in the 
breast of the engineer who had successfully 
grappled with a problem such as this?” So 
spake Sir Frederick ; and one would think that 
every O.E. in the land must, upon reading the 
address in his morning paper, have felt a warm 
glow of pride in his bosom ; while the humble 
designer of churches and chapels may well 
have been quite overcome with mortification, 


Joking apart, there is poetry in such an idea : 
butit would perhaps have been better if the 
President of the late British Association meet- 
ings had not spoken about it. It is not for us 
to complain, however, In the architectural 
profession there is far too much gabble about 
the poetical side of the business, At every 
opening of the various societies, at every slight 
pretext, we are telling one another what a 
glorious and poetical calling is that of the 
architect ; and every youngster becomes blown 
out with the gas, till his master’s office won't 


jority of cases, 
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hold him, (This is aside, however.) As ecm 
the poetry of engineering, it is only a very 


small minority who ever appreciate the 
difficulties conquered ; the many look upon 
every new achievement with passive indifference. 
Indeed, we have all of us ceased to wonder 
when we hear that vast undertakings are to 
be attempted or have been accomplished—that 
a lengthy canal is to be cut through every 
obstacle ; that a tunnel is to be driven under a 
channel of the sea ; or that a bridge of enormous 
span is to be thrown across an estuary. Who 
expressed wonder that M. Hiffel was about to 
erect a tower 300 métres in height? The news 
was received as a matter of course. Long 
familiarity has bred contempt, and the public 
mind is dulled to all sense of the credit due 
to those who have triumphed over immea- 
surable difficulties of construction. 


The new Thames subway, I conclude, was the 
undertaking referred to by Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, as likely to be worked by electricity. At 
any rate, I trust it is so,as it is irritating to 
know that clumsy wire-rope traction was pro- 
posed to be employed for rolling stock in the 
latter days of the 19th century ; an impression, 
moreover, being thus created in one’s mind that 
the success of the Subway Company was to be 
subordinated to the success of the providers of 
the arrangements for the wire-rope traction. 


The report of the Inspector-General in Bank- 
ruptcy, as affecting the building trades, is very 
disheartening—or may it be taken to be en- 
couraging? “It is evident,” says the report, 
“that these has been a large amount of specu- 
lative building, conducted chiefly upon borrowed 
money, and characterised in some cases by 
extreme recklessness, Baildings (chiefly 
dwelling-houses) have been erected without 
any real demand, and have either been realised 
ata loss or held in the face of a constant depre- 
ciation in value. Failure has been the in- 
evitable result.” All this we knew before. 
The report might well have stated 
that speculative building by impecunious 
“builders” was characterised, in the ma- 
by extreme recklessness. 
Mr. Buggins’s brazen-faced impudence is 
astonishing, Failures in the speculative build- 
ing trade are not on the half-measure scale. 
Indeed, the whole system may be described as 
based upon the “ neck or nothing” principle— 
bloated success or ruination. Under these 
circumstances one is not surprised to learn, 
from the above report, that in the case of one 
London builder, the liabilities were £56,000, 
and the assets iJ; that in another case the 
liabilities amounted to no less than £657,000, 
and assets only £9,000; while yet in a third 
case the bankrupt was liable for nearly a 
quarter of a million, with, nominally, £7,000 
assets, though, practically, as it turned out, 
only amounting to £617! It is a very great 
pity (to put it mildly) that the credit system 
should exist, in the building trade, to sucha 
tremendous extent, The cash down principle 
would stop jerry-buildings to-morrow, 


Mr, Waterhouse recently addressed a letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
on the subject of “jerry-building,” suggesting 
that in the framing of the new Local Govern- 
ment Bill clauses should be inserted compel- 
ling rural district surveyors to pass the exami- 
nation of either one of the three institutes— 
Architectural, Engineering, or Surveying. 
Lord Burleigh’s reply to Mr, Waterhouse’s letter 
was to the effect that the subject did not come 
within the scope of the Bill. In the last 
R.1.B.A. Jowrnal there is, I believe, a note say- 
ing that the couneil consider that were such 
examinations to be made compulsory, jerry- 
buildings would cease to exist. Then why, in 
the name of Sir Christopher Wren, did the In- 
stitute throw in its weight against the late 
Architects’ Registration Bill, which provided 
that building surveyors should, before appoint- 
ment, have passed their own examination, or 
any other that might be selected ? 


I fear thatI must have British Association on 
the brain; so the reader will pardon another 
reference to the Bath meetings. If Professor 
Oliver Lodge is correct in his surmises, we shall 


have to pull down all old copper lightning 
conductors, and reinstate with new of a dif- 
ferent description. * According to opinions 
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expressed in his paper read at Bath on the 11th 
inst., the best method of constructing a light- 
ning conductor is by employing several stout 
wires of ion, and not of copper. Any shape 
should be given to the rod other than a bar of 
circular section ; it should be flattened out as 
much as possible, if not in the form of separate, 
detached wires. It issome consolation to those 
to whom the re-modelling of their lightning 
rods would be a great expense, to know that 
so great an authority as Mr. W..H. Preece is not 
impressed with Professor Lodge’s researches, 
but still clings to copper as the most suitable 
material for their construction, GOTH. 


—_———_——- —— 


CHIPS. 


A parochial hall at Barton, Herefordshire, was 
opened on Thursday in last week. Hlizabethan in 
style, it is built of local stone, and roofed with 
Broseley tiles. Mr. Shepherd, of Worcester, was 
the architect, and Mr. Hope, of Kingstone, the 
builder, and the total cost was £400. 


The family and friends of the late W. L. 
Palmes, of Naburn Hall, near York, are about to 
place a memorial organ in Naburn Church. The 
chamber is now being prepared, and the contract is 
to be completed by the 1st of November. Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler, Durham, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews, Hull, are the organ 
builders. The estimated cost is £400, 


Mr. Thornhill Harrison, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, held au inquiry at Becken- 
ham, Kent, on the 6th inst, into an application of 
the Beckenham local board to borrow the sum of 
£11,444 in respect of sewer depOdts and street 
improvements in the board’s district. 


A new church is about to be built at Kenfig Hill, 
near Bridgend, from plans by Messrs. Halliday and 
Anderson, of Cardiff. 


M. Delebecque, chief engineer of the Northern 
of France Railway, died on Friday from injuries 
sustained in a tramway accident. 


A subscription portrait of the ex-Mayor of Chip- 
ping Norton (Alderman Wilkins, who served the 
office eight years) was publicly unveiled at the 
Town-hall on Friday evening. The portrait is by 
K.S. Harper, of Birmingham, and is full length, 
life-size. It will remain in the Council Chamber, 
together with a memorial brass by Messrs. Jones 
and Willis, also of Birmingham. 


The quinquennial festival and the opening of the 
new recreation hall at the Royal Albert Asylum 
for Idiots and Imbeciles, Lancaster, will take place 
on Monday next, under the presidency of Lord 
Herschell. The new building, which has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Paley and 
Austin, combines a hall for the entertainments and 
a playroom for the use of girls and junior boys. 
: is to be called the “ Winmarleigh Recreation 

all,’ 


The town council of Margate has adopted the 
centre of the Marine-parade as the site of the 
Jubilee clock tower, and the work of erection will 
be commenced on the 15th prox. Mr. Pearce is 
the contractor. 


The opening services of Rehoboth Strict Baptist 
Chapel, Bishop-street, St. Paul’s, Bristol, took 
place on Thursday, the 6th inst. The chapel has 
been erected at a cost of £400. The building is of 
red brick with Bath stone dressings, and covered 
with Bridgwater angular tiles. It will accommo- 
date about 150 persons. The builders were Messrs. 
J. Curnock and Sons, of Clifton. 


A memorial cross 8ft. in height, of Runcorn 
stone, decorated with floral ornament, has been 
placed in the Brooke burial-ground at Halton 
Cemetery, near Warrington, to thelate Sir Richard 
Brooke, and an enriched cross, with ornamented 
border, has also been built in the wall of the 
Brooke Chantry of Halton Church. Dapending 
from a sculptured architectural tree are the arms, 
properly emblazoned, and the label with family 
name. Below the latter are tue Brooke motto and 
inscriptions. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Williams and Clay, of Warrington, from 
the designs of Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, of 
Chester. 


Considerable alterations have recently been 
carried out at No. 4, Moira-place, Above Bar, 
Southampton, for the Birmingham and Coventry 
Cycle Company, consequent on their shop at 
Marsland-place having become unsafe, owing to the 
subsidence of the foundations. The new premises 
have a frontage of 55ft. Thealterations have been 
carried out by Messrs. John Crook and Sons, of 
Southampton, from the plans, and under the super- 
vision of, Mr. H. W. Evans, M.S.A., of 16, Port 
land-street, Southampton. 


A new Roman Catholic church is about to be 
built in Guildhall-street, Folkestone, from plaus 


prepared by Mr, Leonard Stokes, of London. 
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PBAOCTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—X, 


By Henry LOVEGROVE, F.S,1., Surveyor. 


STAIRS. 
Basement to ground floor. 
ft. in. ft. in. 
4 13 yellow deal treads with rounded 
1a 9 5 8 nosings and lin. risers, tongued 
together, glued, blocked, and 
bracketed on and including strong 
fir carriages. 
3 6 
1 5 69 5 Add. 
3) 9 13 do. winders, cross tongued, mea- 
Suse 3 72 sured net. 
3 6 
5 1 6 lin. Risers for do. 
4 0 
bg’ 3 4 Add. 
3 6 13 rounded nosing, tongued on floor as 
7a as top tread. 
3 6 
5 1 6 lin, risers as before. 
2 Ends risers only housed to strings. 
27 Ends treads with rounded nosings and 
risers housed to strings. 
3 Large ends, winders, and risers do. 
1 Extra to bull-nosed ends to bottom 
tread and risers. 
6 Notchings. 
23 0 13 yellow deal, moulded and framed, 
wall string. 
2 Extra to long ramps in do., including 
joints. 
15 0 13 yellow deal, moulded and beaded, 
tine close outer string, part in short 
lengths. 
10 6 Lab., rounded nosing on 14 deal floor. 
10 6 fin. deal, wrought and beaded upon 
E0> 10 °°6 lining. 
anf i 4 by 4 wrought and framed newels. 
1 Ornamental wrought and cut top 
to do, 
1 Ena stubbed to deal floor. 
15 3 Honduras mahogany moulded hand- 
Fae rail out of 4 by 33 framed and F.P. 
3 0 78 O 13 by 13 deal bar baluster one end 


framed to deal, the other to ma- 
hogany. 
26 Turnings to balusters 2ft. long, 


STAIRS FROM GROUND FLOOR TO SECOND FLOOR. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
4 0 13 deal treads, with moulded nosings 
1 5 5 8 and lin. risers, tongued, glued, 
Ta blocked, and bracketed on, and in- 
cluding strong fir carriages, 
37 3 6 
15 Add. 
4 36 1} yellow batten cross-tongued land- 
3 6 49 0 ings and strong fir-framed boards. 
7 #3 6 24 6 1} deal wrought and moulded nosings 
iS Ta tongued on, 
40 Deal wrought, rebated, moulded 13 
44 my 154 0 by planted on under nosing of 

1 Piece of do. circular on plan to bull- 

nosed end of bottom tread, 

14 Ends risers only housed to strings. 

75 Ends treads with moulded nosing and 
risers do. 

75 Ends 13 by = moulded housed to 
strings, 

1 Extra to veneered, bull-nosed, and to 
bottom tread andriser with moulded 
nosing, 

18 Notchings. 
43 0 13 deal, wrought, framed, and moulded 
wall string, 
9 Ex, to ramps in do. 
13 Heading joints, cross tongued with 
skirting. 
8 8 7 28 8 1} dealskirting to match wall string. 
4 Tongued and mitred angles to do. 
43 0 13 deal, wrought close outer string, 
part in short lengths. 
39 0 Deal wrought and rebated for string 
a and moulded capping, 34 by 13 to 
outer string. 
4 0 Do. in §, L. 
13 Ends housed on splay to newels. 
39 0 Deal mouldings ldin. by lin,, planted 
on face of string. 
1 Ex. to ramp in last. 
13 Ends housed on splay to newels, 
4 0 Deal mouldings 14 by 3, tongued on. 
4 0 13 Deal wrought and moulded nosing, 
tongued on floor. 
4 0 13 by 1 Deal moulded, planted on. 
1 End housed 
5 1 4 by 4 wrought and framed newels. 
17 6 Add. 
40 5 Add (on upper landings). 
8 Ornamental cut tops to newels as 
before. 
2 Turned pendants to do. 14in, long. 
N.B. — Continuation of newels on 
ground floor, taken with framings. 
39 0 Honduras mahogany handrail as before 
and F.P. 
4 9 Add on landing, 
8 Bs 8 9 Addin §.L. 


1 End handrail cut and wedged. 


ai. ekbeeDs 
80 8 0 240 0 Qin. deal square bar balusters one end 
aoe framed to deal, the other to ma- 
hogany. 
80 Turnings to do. 2ft. long. 


FRAMINGS AND SPANDRELS ON GROUND FLOOR. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
Bre 5 by 43 fir wrought framed rebated 
post. 
IbG ey Plugging to wall. 
1 End stubbed to floor. 
LAST 43 by 43 fir wrought framed and re- 


bated post grooved for 2in, framing, 

1 End stubbed. 

6 4 by 4 wrought framed posts twice 
grooved for 2in, framing. 


2 . Ends stubbed. m 
40 8 by 42 fir wrought ‘framed and re- 
rears bated head. 
4 0 9 by 42 fir wrought framed and double 
— rebated transom. 
3 5 Deal moulding out of 4 by 3 planted on. 
2 Mitred and returned moulded ends 
to do. 
Se! Labour to chamfer. 
2 510 11 8 Labour stopped chamfer to deal frame. 
ay} Mitres. 
2 Splayed stops. 
3 0 2in, deal door, the lower part in two 
610 20 6 panels moulded both sides, the 
8 upper sashed with wide moulded 
bars in small squares with diminished 
stiles. 
1 Pair 4in. butts. 
1 6in. brass mortise lock, with black 
furniture o.s., and brass the other. 
2 Sets long and short finger plates. 
6 9 Lead quarry glazing, 2s. per foot 
uae 411 glazed. 
6 38 8 22 O Deal beads, mitred, with brass screws 
tas and cap. 
3 0 
38 6 10 6 2in. deal ovals, moulded sash, fixed. 
9 10 
10 7 6 Glazing as last. 
9 3.8 ~ 33 0) 
aan i ae | Beads as last. 
10 0 Labour chamfer. 
2 Mitres. 
5 2 Qin. deal framing, moulded both sides, 
7 6 38 9 2 panels high. 
8 
a 6G 5 0 Add, but 8in. wide. 
4 7 6 30 O Labour, fittings, and housing, 2in. deal 
framing into groove of posts. 
4 5 2 Qin. deal mouldings spandrel-shaped 
3.6 9 0 sash, measured net. 
6 10 a) 
10 5 0 
7 
6 4 
3 | 
si * Glazing as last. 
9 8! 
5 
4 2 
10 
LO 10/ 
6 3 8 22 0) 
bs | 
Se * 7 Deal beads as before. 
2 8 
1 A 
Bes Labour fittings and housing 2in. sash, 
ae into grooves in posts, 
3 8 9 2in. deal moulded and square spandrel 
6 6 28 9 framing measured net. 
CG Labour fitting and housing do. to posts. 


STAIRS AND FRAMINGS UNDER, &C. 


lin. tongued risers. 


4 10 
1 6 
10 3 


16! 17 


ljin. treads with rounded nosings and lin. risers tongued 
together, glued, blocked, and bracketed on and in- 
cluding strong fir carriages. 
75 1 iin. do., but in moulded nosings and do. 
135 2 Do. winders cross-tongued moulded net. 
13 2 
gin. wrought and beaded apron living. 


10 6 l4in. wrought and cross-tongued landing and 
strong fir bearers. 


49 0 


Yellow deal. 


2in, door with diminished stiles, the lower part in two 
panels moulded both sides, the upper part sashed in 
small squares with wide moulded bars. 


20 6 2in, ovolo fixed sash. 
10 6 Do., but spandrel shaped measured net. 
9 0 
2in, moulded both sides framing two panels high. 
38 9 Do., but only 8in. wide. 


5 0 2in. moulded and square spandrel framing 
measured net. 


28 9 


Labour fitting and housing 2in. framing to groove in posty, 
ee 
30 @ Plugging to wall. I 


3 6 “jl 7 ijin. wrought and moulded nosing 
6 6 tongued to floor. 
37 (0 24 6 ¢ 


4 0 
Mitred beads for glass with brass screws and cups pt. sd. 
22 0 Labour chamter. 
46 0 “3° 1 Mounts. 
34 4 10 0 oa 
102 4 2 
Labour stopped chamfer. 
11 8 Splayed stops. 
2 Labour rounded nosing on 14in, 
6 
liin. rounded aoe tongued on floor, 


3 6 din. by din. bar balusters, one end framed to deal 
the other to mahogany. 


78 0 ‘Lurnings to do, 2ft. long. 


26 zin. bar balusters, one end framed tc 
deal, the other to mahogany. 


240 © Turnings to do. 2ft. long, 


8U 
14 moulded and framed wall skirting. 


23 0 EHxtra to ramps. 

43 0 g Do. to long do. 
Heading joints to skirting cross tongued. 
13 4in. by 4in. wrought and framed newels 


14 U Ornamental cut tops to do, a 
40 5 sunk. 


1 Do. pendants 14in. long. 
89 
13 deal skirting to match wall skirting. 
28 8 T.and M.angles. 
4 13 close framed outer skirting. 


Part in sl. 
43 0 Do. moulded. 
15 0 


4 by 4 wrought framed posts, twice grooved for 2in 
framing. 
15 U 4din, by 44in. wrought, tramed, rebated, an 
grooved post. 
ll 7 bin, by 44m. wrought, framed, and re 
bated post. 
secs 
8 by 44 wrought, framed, and rebated head. 
4 0 Qin. by 44in. wrought, framea, and double rebate 
transom, 


4 0 
YELLOW DEAL. 
Wrought, rebated moulding, 14 by #, tongued on unde 
_ treads. 
158 0 Piece cir. on plan to bull-nosed end of tread, q.s. 
4 0 


1 nds tramed to strings, 
75 Moulding din. by lin,, planted on string 


or : Ends housed on splay. 
13 Deai moulding out of 4in. b 
ik Sin. planted on. 
3 5 Mitred and rebate 
ends to do. 


2 
Rebated and moulded capping to outer string, 33 by 12. 
39 OU Do.sl. 
4 0 nds housed on splay. 
13 Notchings. 


4 
Gi 
1g Ends, newels, &c., stubbed to floo 
1 
i 
1 


2 
Ends risers only housed to strings. 


z ‘Lreads iu rounded nosing, do. risers. 
14 


27 Do. 
76 


with moulding do. do. 
Large ends, winuers, with round nosings an 
risers do. 
3 Ex, to bull-nosed end to bottom tread 
with round nosing and riser. 
1 Do. veneered do., with moulded nosin 
and do, 


1 
Honduras mahogany framed and moulded handrail, out ¢ 
4io. by 3jin. French polished. 
15 3 Do.in sl. 
43 9 3 9 Hndc, and wedged in brick wall, and pla 
_ tering in 9 to. 


Ak 
Ironmongery of best description, rivets, screws, and fixins 
fectSaehctaae ded Sia Medes nd ohh ern GAS Sedo JB EAE UAE 
Pair 410. wrought-iron butts, 


1 6 Brass mortise lock and fur, black one side and gol 
the other. 


1 Sets finger-plates to match, 
2 ' 
STAIRS AND FRAMINGS UNDER TO FORM SERVERY, & 
Best yellow deal, picked free from all defects :— 


Ft. 
11 Sup], Zin. wrought and beaded apron lining... 


AY fee Ness Lin, dO, tONGUEd TISETS .....ecceceeceeeee ove 
49 y liin, do. and cross-tengued landing on 
and including strong fir DeArcrs......+0 
75 4, ldin. do. treads with rounded nesings 
and lin. risers tongued, glued, blocked, 
and bracketed on, and including 
StTODG fIL CALTIAGES ... cee eee see cee cee cve cee ees 
1354, Do. do. with moulded nosings and 
GO. ADA GO. cccccoseescevce ces coe vs cee senses cee ove 
13 Do, winders with rounded nosings ¢ross } 


tongued Measured Nt ....recreeercreeerere 


+ 
5 


ba... 


— 
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2in. door with diminished ‘stiles, the £8.d.]7ct and rit, the portion *s¢ is common to 


lower part in two panels moulded both 
sides, the upper part sashed in small 
squares with stout moulded bars 
2in. moulded and _ square - panelled 
framing spandrel, measured net......... 
Do. Moulded both sides framing two 
IFO LS EMDR acbiace ancbiesigsecue ceases cdsoasiscesce 
Do, do. do. but Sin, Wide ..........cce0» 
MAM s OVOLO SAG TREO cicicsecneconesions rosiciocas 
Do. do, spandrel-shaped, measured net 


” 
f RUDE DONT OHAMITER sesces cccccecoverevercostevcsecns 
ER Ore UL OM ractlond ra cvscruasercssess~esscsseceesess 
Do. stopped chamfer .......s.ceresere coves 
INO. a) SDIBYGM BLODE secs cscncens0s sorccson: sossce 
Do. rounded nosing on Ijin. ....... 


PO APEONOLCDIRGEN, sscectecesdtes.0.bs.cbelenscccees 
5 Ends, posts, &c., stubbed to fioor . 
16 Ends risers housed to strings 
27 Do. treads with rounded nosings and 


9 Run. Honduras 


4 


Ironmongery of the best description, inclu 


» 


” 


75 Do. 


Do. fitting and housing 2in. framing to 
BEQO WO) PORTA ectecescccesretcccs cca: ssoncenss 
PID RING LO WALL Thr acacecoowesscascoscncesesosss 
Beads mitred around glass and fixed 
with brass cups and screws in short 
OTN WONG EG pat ROE ia vclsfoncesd savese'vert scene cos 
l}in. rounded nosing tongued to floor ... 
DG MOOTED 2 Os GO. cccsorseasecsvacsccesses 
l}in. by 14in. bar balusters framed to 
deal and MAHOGADY...,.,...ceeccreee eee ces see 
BT ALTO COGMIOGs ceacccsccccseveccuocthexses 
No. 26 turnings 2ft. long to ldin. by ldin, 
No. 80 do. do. to 2in, by 2in. ......... 
ljin. framed and moulded wall string ... 
No, 9 extra to raMps iN dO... scecescsseveces 
Oy MOOR NOHGM CO) coricsncnstecenses seeces 

13 cross-tongued heading joints with 
BRIO RINE we Cees cséaceceabsasscop conses 

ljin, moulded skirting to match wall 
OUI ENe eranctenaine coveancschse see sovecvecescececace 
No, 4 tongued and mitred angles ......... 
ljin. close-framed outer string, part in 
REDE UIAOM Muli Auccsag verses sespatceyerececccsscsses 
Do. moulded and framed do. ........ceeceee 
4in. by 4in, wrought and framed newels 
No. 9 ornamental cut tops to do....ssccsceee 
2 do. pendants l4in. long........... A 
4in. by ‘4in. wrought and framed posts 
twice grooved for 2in. framing ......... 
4zin, by 4din. do. but rebated and 


OOO VEG eet eteaiinerneas.cusce: cesaen stds sserd sen 
Sin. by 4din. do, but rebated .......... x 
8in. by 4gin. do, Gy ghee 


Sin. by 43in. do, transom double re~ 
BNPCOUMM ET Uie cad cdnvasicceessissecasevecsiscodsces 
Wrought and rebated moulding Ijin. by 
#in. tongued on under treads ........ .. 
1 PCIE NOUSEA s.,.s,rconnsccoecesoseeccstdes 
No. 1 piece of do, circular on plan to 
bull-nosed tread ....,....008, Aigexececuptaases 
Moulding lin. by lin., planted on outer 
BUMASIE Meret afadccht co onus decascesecterssacsesa) soos 
No, 14 ends housed on splay...........4 aaa 
Rebated and moulded capping to outer 
RUrie aM MY Fhe. sescssonciesesreserteece 
Do. do, in short lengths ..... ...... 
No. 13, ends housed on splay .............. - 
Moulding out of 4in. by 3in., planted on 
transom ...... F 


No. 2, mitred 


Pots ee eeenerees 


ISOUM ALO ea ayes cedseetstuctvee se vcdedssusecesvess 
do. with moulded nosings and do. 
3 Large ends of winders with rounded 
nosings and do.......... DeaRoRSe soak avacenra¥es : 

1 Extra to bull-nosed end to bottom tread, 
with rounded nosing and riser,........... 

1 Do. to veneered do., with moulded nosing 
RUE) eeea ca ane sataay sea vices). cosnépadssndd.con 
mahogany, framed and 
moulded handrail, out of 4in. by 3in. 
and French polishing....... . 
Do., but in short lengths ., 4 os 
No, 1 end cut and wedged in brick wall, 
and plastering made good............ 


? 
. 


id fixing :— 


No, 1 Pair 4in. wrought iron butts 


oee een eee eee ee 


1 6in. brass mortise lock, with brass furni- 
ture one side and black the other ....., 


2 Sets black china, long and short finger- 


PIALES crsssscerere ves cee een cee ses cserecerereses ove 


ooo 


Carried to summary ... 


———— 
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STRAINS.—VI.* 


By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
FLANGE STRAINS (continued), 


HEN, as often happens, a beam has to 

carry several loads at different points, 
he strains due to each have to be ascertained 
separately, and then combined at all points 
efore a girder can be designed to resist them. 
‘o do this arithmetically, by ascertaining the 
trains at several given points from each load 
n succession, and adding these strains together 
o ascertain the total strain at each of these 
oints, is tedious in the extreme, Geometrically 


onsidered, the problem is an easy one, 


In Fig, 31, an outline of short dashes (7 ¢ t) 
epresents the strain outline due to one fixed 
oad, the dot-and-stroke outline rit represents 
he strain outline due to another fixed load, and 
he dotted outline rn¢ represents the strain 
utline due to a distributed load, such as the 
veight of the girder itself. Of the triangles 


aitertiesdhinemmeencomncemeemmmrce sere ee 


* All rights reserved, 


ding screws 


both—which means that the strains which it 
represents occur twice over, and that the figure 
rc sit plus the figure r s ¢ represents the strains 


Fig.l. 


due to the two fixed loads, The triangle 7s ¢ 
has therefore to be combined with the figure 
resit to represent these strains in one figure. 
This can be done by making ed equal to a ,i k 
equal to fg, and by joining rdkt. The figure 
radktisercan now be readily proved by the 
theory of triangles on equal bases, and with 
equal altitudes, to be equal to the triangle r st. 
In other words, the figure 7 d kt represents the 
total strains due to the two loads. 

The strain outline 7” ht, due to the distri- 
buted load, can similarly be added to this com- 
bined diagram by making de equal toab, op 
equal to mn, and &/ equal to 7/, and by joining 
ye ptt in the firm curved outline shown, which 
outline represents the total strains at all points 
due to the two fixed loads and the distributed 
load, 

In all cases yet investigated, it has been 
assumed that the girders merely rest upon the 
supports without being fixedin any way. When 
the ends of girders are fixed, they are placed 
under an entirely new set of conditions ; but it 
is so difficult to absolutely fix them over single 
spans that they are almost invariably assumed 
to be supported only even when held in position 
by bolts or by a superincumbent weight. When, 
however, girders are so built as to form one 
continuous structure over several spans, the 
portion over each central span becomes abso- 
lutely fixed at its ends, 

In Fig, 32 an example is given of a girder 


which is continuous over three spans, a, 6, ande, 
Of these spans the portions w # # are girders 
with the top flange in compression and the 
bottom in tension; while the portions yyyy 
are cantilevers with the top flange in tension 
and the bottom in compression, The strains 
on « are found as usual for girders, with a span 
equal tow, One of the abutments of x is the 
end of y, which carries its proportion of the 
load on was an end load besides any load to 
which it may itself be subject, the strains being 
ascertained in the usual manner for cantilevers, 
The greatest strain will, under almost all con- 
ditions, be found to be over the intermediate 
supports, while there will be no strain at the 
points where the ends of « rest on the end of y 
(which points are called “points of contra- 
flexure’), 

It has been by the careful adoption of this 
principle of continuous girders that such 
immense bridges as that over the Forth at 
Inchgarvie have been rendered possible, 

It is possible to arrive at the strains in the 
flanges of supported (i.e., not fixed) girders at 
all points in an exceedingly simple manner by 


means of a reciprocal polar diagram, somewhat 
similar in principle to that shown in Fig. 6, 
Taking the simplest case—that of a cantilever 
with an end load—and assuming this load W 
to be equal to 8 tons, acting vertically down- 
wards, set this 8 tons to a scale of weights 
vertically downwards from a point a. (See 
Fig. 33.) From a set off a o horizontally, equal 


to d, the depth of the cantilever, and join o J, 
From 7, a point in the bottom flange of the 
cantilever under the load, draw 7 parallel to 
obon the diagram, Ordinates from gr to wr 
will give the value of the strains in the flanges 
at any point, 

The proof of this is simple, for the triangles 
xq, bao are similar to one another, and, 
therefore— 
xq: qr:: ba: ao 
xq X ao = ba x qr 

ba x gr _ WI 


ao d 


proving that zg =S according to the recog- 
nised formula. Moreover, the triangle 7g7r 
thus obtained is identical with the triangle 7 g7 
as ascertained in Fig. 16. 

In a simple case like the foregoing the ad- 
vantages of this method are not very conspicu- 
ous; but more complicated cases are much 
simplified by its adoption, Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the cantilever carries two fixed 
loads of 3 and 7 tons respectively at different 
points (see Fig. 34), acting vertically down- 


Oe 


or— fh) = 


in 
NS 


aad tone 


wards, According to a scale of weights set 
vertically down from a point a, the distance a b 
equal to 3 tons, and from dD set down 4c, equal 
to7 tons. From a set off ao horizontally equal 
tod, the depth of the cantilever, Join ob 
and 0c, 

From the point 7, vertically under the load 
of three tons, and in the bottom flange of the 
cantilever, draw 7p parallel to 0d, untila 
vertical line through the centre of gravity of 
the load of seven tons is reached in the point 
p; and from p draw p2 parallel tooc, Ordi- 
nates drawn from qr to the outline pr will 
give, to the scale of weights employed in the 


diagram, the value of the strains in the flanges 
at all points ; and a little consideration will 
show that the figure x¢7p merely contains 
the sum of the triangles which would have 
been obtained had each of the weights been 
considered separately. Cases in which three or 
four, or any greater number of loads have to be 
considered, can be treated in a precisely similar 
manner, until, by considering a distributed 
load to be anaggregate of an infinite number of 
infinitesimal loads, an outline similar to that 
shown in Fig. 20, can be arrived at. In order 
to obtain an accurate result, however, in this, 
as in all other systems in which diagrams are 
employed, the most absolutely perfect draughts- 
manship is essential. In important calcula- 
tions it is, therefore, desirable to employ a 
large scale and a fine line, so as to reduce the 
risk of errors to a minimum. 
A simple application of this system to a 
supported girder can now be taken, in which a 
‘weight of eight tons acts vertically downwards 


| 


a S 
aR 
Aral 
vie 
Yb 
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i Ine 
LO | 
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at some fixed point. From a 


(See Fig. 35.) 
point a set ab vertically downwards equal to 


eight tons to any scale of weights. From 2 
set 4c vertically upwards, equal to the same 
scale, R}, the reaction of the right-hand abut- 
ment. Then ca will be equal to R*, the reac- 
tion of the other abutment ; these reactions 
being ascertained by the dotted polar diagrams, 
as explained in connection with Fig. 6. From 
ec set co horizontally equal to d, the depth of 
the girder. Join oaandob, From 7, the point 
in which the bottom flange of the girder meets 
the left-hand abutment, draw rm parallel to 
oa,and from n draw nm parallel to 0d, If 
accurately drawn, 7m and »m will meet in m, 


vertically over the centre of gravity of the 
weight W; and ordinates drawn from 7 » to the 
outline 7 m ” will give the value of the strains 
in either flange at any point to the same scale 
of weights as that employed in setting down 
the diagram, Very little consideration will 
show that the triangle r mn thus obtained is 
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identical with the triangle 7mm obtained in 
Fig. 25, The proof is obvious and need not be 
repeated. 

The advantages of this method of computing 
strains are, in the girder as in the cantilever, 
more considerable in complicated than in simple 
cases. Suppose that the girder carry two loads 
of 3 and 7 tons respectively at different points. 
(See Fig. 36.) From a point a@ set vertically 
downwards a6 to any scale of weight equal to 
3 tons, from 4 set down bc equal to 7 tons, and 
from c set upwards ce equal to R}, the reaction 
from the right-hand abutment; ea will then 
be equal to the reaction from the other abut- 
ment. These reactions, as before, are ascer- 
tained by the dotted polar diagram. From e¢ 
set off horizontally eo equal to d, the depth of 
the girder, and joinoa, 0b, andoc. From r 
draw 7m parallel to oa until a vertical line 
through the centre of gravity of the load of 3 
tons is reached atm. Fromm draw m1 parallel 
to o d, till a vertical line through the centre of 
gravity of the load of 7 tons is reached at J. 
From / draw /n parallel to oc. Ifthe drawing 
be accurate, the point 2 should correspond with 
the corner of the right-hand abutment. Or- 
dinates from 7% to the outline r mim will give 
the values of the strains in either flange at any 
point to the scale of weights employed. It 
would be found on trial that the polygon r min 
corresponded with that obtained by summing 
the triangles arrived at by considering each of 
the loads separately, as explained in connection 
with Fig. 31. The system is applicable to any 
number of loads, until, by considering a dis- 
tributed load as an aggregate of many small 
loads, an outline similar to that shown in 
Fig. 29 would be arrived at. 
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TECHNICAL DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DESIGN AND BUILDING.* 


HE idea of publishing a dictionary of 
technical terms relating to architectural 
design and construction, with derivations and 
French and German equivalents, is an excellent 
one, if accuracy and research were combined. 
There are many technical dictionaries, but few 
of which the student of architecture can avail 
himself. For example, the terms “ hexastyle ” 
and “decastyle” should have the Greek pre- 
fixes hex, six, and stylas, a column, or deka, 
ten, and stylas, a column, affixed, by which 
attention being called to the derivation of 
those terms, the student is more likely to re- 
member the meaning of the terms, especially 
if he have not had the advantage of a classical 
education. In these days of intercourse with 
foreign countries, France and Germany more 
particularly, the value of equivalents in the 
French and German languages cannot be over- 
estimated. Messrs. Ward and Lock’s new tech- 
nical dictionary, compiled by the Editor of the 
Technical Journal, furnishes these equivalents, 
or synonyms. 

Taking a few terms at random, we have apse 
for example, syn,. French chevet, German 
baseliken. 'The pronunciation is also given, 
“shay-vay.”’ Bow windowis in French fenétre 
circulaire, and in German bogenfenster (bogen 
an arch and /enster a window), pronounced 
“‘bogen-fenn-sterr,” or zirkelrunde fensier, from 
zirkel, a circle, and rund round. Bridge is fully 
described—French Pont, German Briicke. In 
French a stone bridge is termed Pont de pierre, 
in German Bricke von stein, A wooden bridge 
in French is Pont de charpente, in German 
Holzbrucke. Aniron bridge in French is Pont 
en fer, in German Kiserne briicke, &c. Gable 
is derived from the German Gadel, a fork ; the 
French for the word is Pignon, pronounced 
‘“ping-yong.” In German it is Giebel. Sash 
in French is Fenétre croisée, in German it is 
Lenstergeruhme, Fenétre a cowlisse is the French 
synonym for a sliding sash window. A lifting 
or vertical sash window is called Fenétre a 
guillotine ; a casement, or French window, is 
termed croisée. The French for sash-panes is 
panneau de fenétre. Looking over the dic- 
tionary, we find that the technical building 
terms referring to workmanship and materials 
are pretty fully described, and their equivalents ) 
in French and German given ; and if the accu- 
racy of those we have referred to may be taken 
asafair sample of the work throughout, we 
can congratulate the editor on the usefulness 


* Ward and Lock'’s Technical Dictionary of Architec- 
tural Design and Building Construction. 
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of his labours. The definitions are brief, | 
concisely stated. The definitions of buildi 
construction indicate generally a practi 
knowledge of the subject. As the French 
now the language of the civilised part of + 
Continent, and as the German methods of teg 
nical instruction are beginning to be adopt; 
in our schools, Messrs. Ward and Log]| 
“ Technical Dictionary” will be found of ge 
vice to thousands of our artists and art wor) 
men, ’ 
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IMPERFECT ROOF-GUTTERS, ‘ 


A LARGE yearly expense to owners of hoy) 
property arises from the repairs th, 
become necessary to ceilings and roofs by th 
entrance of rain, If there is a gutter in fro, 
behind the parapet—a very usual form of go) 
struction—the front wall of the house becom 
saturated, should there be any leakage, Th) 
wall papers of the upper rooms become dj 
figured by large spots of damp, which tu 
into mildew, or the paper peels off, The ceilin 
is also spoiled. The cause of the mischief wi) 
generally be found to be either bad materia 
or inferior workmanship—often both combing — 
The gutter is laid with zinc instead of lead, g 
the flashings are badly put in or turned int 
the joints of brickwork. Directly a har 
driving rain sets in, the wet is driven behin 
the upturned lead or zinc and the gutters, an 
penetrates the brickwork or floods the ceiling 
Patching is resorted to, but the remedy has t' 
be repeated, and with worse results every time 
The constant expense of these repairs become 
a serious reduction from the rental ; yet-we se 
hundreds of houses erected in the same manne} 
and long-suffering tenants enduring the di 
comfort and unsightliness of dampness abov 
their windows. It is no one’s duty to loo 
after the gutters and roofs of houses “run up 
to let or sell, The edge of the lead gutte 
ought to be turned up, and the flashing mad) 
to cover it. The common mistake is in no 
giving a proper lead apron or flashing whic] 
hangs over the gutter; sometimes these ar 
narrow pieces of zinc or lead insecurely in 
serted in the brickwork. Instead of hein, 
tucked into the joints quite 1}in., or 2in., wel 
wedged in and cemented, they are roughl: 
turned into the joint filled with commor 
mortar, the lime of which destroys the lea 
andallows the water to enter. Cement is rarel: 
used. Another equally common plan of pre 
venting damp penetrating into chimney stack 
on roofs is to form a cement filleting roun 
the stacks. The cement cracks in a short tim’ 
by the shrinking of the roof timbers or settle 
ment, and the rain finds its way through th 
brickwork, Then there are bad samples 0 
plumber’s work: lead is not inserted as il 
should be round the brick chimney in the forn 
of step-flashing, but slate flashings and othe: 
inferior kinds of checks are formed in cement 
We have seen, too, lead on gutters and zin' 
flashings in defiance of the well-known fac 
that the two metals set up a galvanic actior 
which soon destroys the latter. It is a pity 
that asphalte is not more frequently used fo 
forming inside gutters; but it is useless tc 
suggest new and better materials to builder: 
so long as the under-bidding system prevails, — 


OF —____— 
The church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, is nov 
undergoing alterations and improvements. { 
chancel is being raised 9in., brought further wes) 
towards the second column, and will be inclosec 
with a short light iron screen. The choir stalli 
are being brought more into the body of the edifice 
while the pulpit is moved in the same direction 
the floors have been relaid. The work is bein; 
done under the supervision of Mr. Church 
warden Leonard Cubitt, by Messrs. Dove Brothers 
of Lothbury. The church will be reopened ot 
Thursday, October 11th. 


The village church of North Stoke, on th 
western slope of Lansdown, was reopened 0! 
Friday after restoration, carried out at a cost 0. 
£480. Besides the general repairs to the building 
the restoration ineludes new pews and pulpit, new 
east window, heating apparatus, new windows 
nave, plastering internal roof of nave, new hk 
door, churchyard rails and gate, and new churel 
furniture. Major Davis, F.S.A., of Bath, acted ai 
honorary architect, and the contractors wet 
Messrs. W. Cowlin and Son, of Bristol. | 


Gustave Gaut, the Viennese decorative painte! 
died on Friday, aged 52 years. | 


rept. 14, 1888. 
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J IERLEY HILL.—The new schools at Mount 
Jesant, Quarry Bank, for the Kingswinford 
clol Board were opened on Monday last. 
h’ have been erected from the designs of 
fers, G. B. Nichols and Son, architects, Col- 
1c-row, Birmingham, by Messrs. H. Dorse 
n(3on, builders, Cradley Heath. The build- 
gare planned for the accommodation of 360 
nilren. The materials used are red brick, 
slved with moulded and other bricks, The 
‘Le of the roomsare partly open, the ceilings 
oiled, stained, and varnished, and are well 
gied by large windows, the upper parts of 
ish are fitted with Leggott’s casement ad- 
u2rs, The floors are laid with wood block 
ang. Boyle’s inlet ventilators are used, and 
ne are also outlet and ventilating turrets in 
h roofs, The schools are heated throughout 
yhot-water apparatus, supplied by Mr. J. 
tvood, engineer, of Stourbridge. The lava- 
9) fittings are of Macfarlane’s manufacture. 


‘ARROGATE.,—The Bishop of Ripon laid on 
{iday the memorial stone of a new Church 
nitute at Harrogate. It is situated in St. 
sr’s-place, and is being built from designs 
yMessrs. H. HE, and A. Bown, The ground 
<: contains vestibule and _ entrance-hall 
lary (20ft. by 15ft.), and reading-room (40ft. 
\'5ft. 6in.) On the first floor is a conversa- 
i.-room, with cloak-room. The lecture-room, 
] on this floor, measures 40ft. by 25ft. 6in. 
nL7£t. high, with open-timbered roof. These 
¥ rooms can be thrown together, thus afford- 
raccommodation for 250 people. The base- 
nit is devoted to the use of the caretaker. 
', style adopted is Late Gothic. 


I~MAuRS, N.B.—The old parish church, 
ult in 1403, has lately been demolished, and 
t new structure raised in its stead was opened 
isunday. During the demolition of the old 
iiding numerous hewn and carved stones, 
jarently taken from other buildings, were 
cond in the walls. The old walls were taken 
(7a. to the ground level and new ones erected 
ithe old foundations. A tower rising to the 
izht of 90ft. has been added, and in it will be 

»stry and belfry. The seats are about the 
re in number as in the oldchurch, For the 
ypit of former days a platform has been 
.stituted, and a choir seat in front. The 
\t of the rebuilding and improvements will be 
yut £1,500. Mr. Ingram, Kilmarnock, was 
_ architect. 


sTOCKPORT.—The new Technical School, 
) foundation stone of which was laid 
‘h much ceremony on Saturday, is being 
lt from plans by Mr. George Sedger, of 
adon, selected in competition, and is estimated 
cost £11,000. The portion of the basement 
voted to students is to be taken up by a 
umbers’ shop and classroom. On the ground 
or, in the front there will be the secretary’s 
_ce, the council chamber, a reference library, 
la lecture-room. The bulk of the space on 
‘8 floor, however, will be appropriated to the 
hing of chemistry and dyeing. The upper 
or will be an art school, One room in the 
mt is to be used for machine drawing, 
other for modelling, and a third for painting. 
long room at the side will be the elementary- 
ym, and in it space will be provided for 
idents engaged in drawing from life. The 
rle of the building is English Renaissance, 
rried out in stone and brick work. The site 
in Wellington-road South, on land belonging 
Wee Governors of the Stockport Grammar 
ool. 


SUNDERLAND, — The Hylton-road Board 
hools, Sunderland, were formally opened 
. the 6th inst. They have been built at a cost 
about £8,000, and are planned to accom- 
odate 1,300 children in four departments. 
1e buildings are executed in brick with 
oulded dressings. The roofs are covered with 
ey Penhryn slates. The work has been carried 
t by Messrs. D, and J. Ranken, Stockton- 
ad, Sunderland. Mr. R, Carter has been the 
erk of works for the schools, which were 


atgned by Messrs, Oliver and Leeson, of New- 
stle, 


2 


An organ, built by Messrs. Vowles, of Bristol, 
s opened last week at Winford parish church. 
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CaputH, N.B.—The new bridge over the Tay, 
now being built to supersede the ferry at 
Caputh, will be finished and opened for traffic 
in about three weeks time. The bridge con- 
sists of three spans, each of the landward ones 
being 137ft., and the centre 140ft. long ; the 
roadway has a breadth of 20ft.; and from the 
summer level of the water up to the bottom 
boom of the girders is a space of 15ft. The 
girders are of lattice type, and made of mild 
steel. The piers up to the water level are 
hollow cylinders filled with concrete, resting 
on a bed of coarse gravel 10ft. beneath the 
channel of the river, and thence up to the 
girders they are solid masonry. The floor is 
also steel of the ridge and furrow pattern, 
placed longitudinally, and supported by crossed 
girders, Thesteel floor is covered with asphalte, 
with a topping of gravel. The abutments on 
the banks of the river are of solid masonry, 
with stone pilasters. The structure was con- 
tracted for by Mr. William Arrol, and its pro- 
gress has been under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Thomas Arrol. The cost has been 
£5,000. 


OssETT.—The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany is at the present time engaged in building 
a new town passenger station at Ossett, to 
replace the old one, which has long been 
inadequate ; and, by the co-operation of the 
Ossett Local Board, new approaches are being 
formed. There will be a new and direct road 
from the Market-place, carried over the new 
station by a bridge, and continued towards 
Horbury. The new station is to be upon the 
island principle, with a platform 160 yards 
long and 31ft. wide. About half the length 
will be covered with a glazed roof, supported 
on cast-iron columns, The buildings will be 
in the centre of the platform, of wood and 
glass, and will be in three blocks, separated by 
wide passages. The surface of the platform is 
to be of concrete, with stone edges, and will be 
approached by means of a covered passage, 6ft. 
wide, leading on an incline direct from the 
new thoroughfare already mentioned. The 
fabric of the roadway bridge over the station 
is being built by the company. It will be 
250ft. long and 30ft. wide. It is divided into 
four spans, including two of nearly 70ft. each, 
carried on iron girders, with corrugated trough 
flooring. The abutments and piers are in brick- 
work, There will also be twelve lines of rails 
under the bridge, besides cartways. The road, 
which the Local Board will provide, is about 
1,000 yards long and 36ft. wide. The com- 
pany’s works are being carried out, under the 
direction of the district engineer, Mr, W. Kell, 
of Leeds, by Messrs. W. Nicholson and Son, 
builders, Leeds, and Messrs. J. Butler and Co., 
Stanningley—the latter firm executing the 
ironwork. The contractors employed by the 
Local Board areMessrs. Aliffe and Mr. E, Ellis, 
under the direction of Mr, Hirst, the board’s 


surveyor, 
—_—— 4 EE 


Astart has been made with the restoration of 
the well-known Mayor’s Chapel on College-green, 
Bristol. The city council voted £2,000 towards 
the work, but in order to carry out all that the 
committee deem necessary, about £3,500 will be 
required, and the balance will have to be met by 
private donations. The contract has been let to 
Mr. W. H. Cowlin, and the work will be carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. J. L. Pear- 
son, R.A. It is expected to occupy about nine 
months, 


On Tuesday week a park, the gift of the Duke 
of Devonshire to the town of Keighley, Yorkshire, 
was opened by Lady Edward Cavendish. The site 
was formerly known as the Devonshire Park 
Estate, occupying an area of 9} acres. The work 
of laying out the land has been proceeded with 
under the direction of Mr. Kershaw, of Brighouse, 
a aoe cost so far has been between £1,000 and 

9 . 


Mr. Charles C. Jones, M.S.A., of Charles-street, 
Cardiff, and Mr. H. W. Donnelly, of Dublin, have 
been appointed joint architects for new paper 
stores and envelope factory for Messrs. Cowan and 
Co., of Dublin, Ireland. 


Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, F.R.1.B.A., has been 
nominated on the supreme jury of the Brussels 
Exhibition, and also as president of the piscicul- 
ture jury at the same exhibition, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CoPENHAGEN.—The corporation of this city 
invite designs for a new town-hall, the cost 
not to exceed £140,000, The design is to pro- 
vide for an entrance-hall, a covered carriage 
approach and courtyard, assembly hall, magis- 
terial offices, library, police-station, accommo- 
dation for resident officials, and a restaurant. 
The building is to be lighted throughout with 
the electric light. Designs are to be sent in by 
March 1, 1889, and for the three best premiums 
of £300, £250, and £200 each will be given. The 
corporation will then invite final drawings and 
plans with estimates of cost from the com- 
petitors selected. The successful competitor 
in the second competition will receive a sum of 
£500, and the others one of £160 each. 


Friars’ ScHooL, BANGOR.—There were 124 
competitors for this work, and the referee, 
Mr. Herbert Carpenter, is reported to have 
chosen 17, out of which recommended number of 
plans the governors selected six for the second 
competition, ultimately over-ruling the de- 
cision of the assessor by a majority vote of four 
in favour of including Mr. R. Grierson, an 
architect of Bangor, whose design, if we are 
correctly informed, was not among the series 
favourably mentioned by Mr. Carpenter. A 
correspondent hands us the following list of 
candidates as those selected by the referee for 
a final choice of six to be asked to prepare 
designs for the schools, each of which six 
competitors is to receive £20:—Mr. EK. 
Burgess,* Mr. R. Blomfield, Mr. C. Bell,* Mr. 
R. Curwen, Mr. D. Colley, Messrs. Crickmay 
and Son,* Messrs. Douglas and Fordham,* Mr. 
Richard Davies,* Mr. J. Fowler,* Messrs, Giles 
and Gough,* Mr. James, Messrs. Oliver and 
Leeson,* Mr. G. D. Oliver,* Mr. W. Barrett 
Smith, Mr. J. Slater, Messrs. Smith, Woodhouse, 
and Willoughby, Messrs. Weatherly and Jones.* 
The candidates marked (*) are specially com- 
mended, 


ROTHERHAM. — The town council have 
selected and adopted from the twenty-three 
plans sent in by competitors for the market 
that under motto “ Fireproof,” which is by Mr. 
Archibald Neal, 19, Hast Parade, Leeds. The 
estimated cost of execution is £3,703, 


CHIPS. 


The tower of Lym parish church is about to be 
rebuilt at a cost of £3,000 from the plans by Mr. 
J. S. Crowther, of Manchester. A tender was 
accepted on Friday last for the execution of this 
work, 


Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has just supplied his patent Manchester grates to 
the Cheshire Lines Railway Committee for their 
new station at Heaton Mersey, near Stockport. 


The Grand Prix de Rome has been awarded by 
the Paris authorities to M. J. Tournaise, and 
prizes of the second category have been given to 
M. H. Sortais and M. H. J. F. Huguet. The 
first prize for sculpture goes to M, L. J. Conyers, 
and that for engraving to M. H. Leriche. 


The Theatre Royal at Glasgow was reopened on 
Monday by Mr. Henry Irving, after having been 
redecorated and refurnished, works carried out by 
Messrs. Laurie and Son, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow. 


The directors of the Exeter Theatre Company 
have formally adopted the plans by Mr. Darby- 
shire, of Manchester, for rebuilding their ill-fated 
theatre on the old site, the estimated cost being 
£6,000, inclusive of provision for furnishing and 
lighting by electricity. The old walls will be re- 
tained wherever possible, but the plan has been 
remodelled. 


The tower of Berkeley parish church is being 
restored from designs by Mr. B. H. Ransford. 
Messrs. Gregory and Sons, of Berkeley, are the 
contractors, 


The Sheffield school board have adopted plans by 
Messrs. Wightman and Wightman, of that town, 
for the new Manor school. 


The memorial stone of a new school, which is 
being built by the Manchester Sshool Board, in 
Waterloo-road, Cheetham, was laid on Monday. 
The new premises will accommodate over 1,000, 
at acost of about £13,500. Mr. H. Lord is the 
architect, and Messrs. R. Neill and Sons are the 
contractors. 


Healing Manor, North Lincolnshire, is now 
being remodelled, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. EH. W. Farebrother, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, of Grimsby. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 


our correspondents. 


claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and.all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the KHditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or ke liable for, unsought contribu- 


staff by name. 
caused. 


tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 


J.PASSMORE HDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s, 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 


Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited numberare done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVL., XLIX., L., LI., 
LII., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print, 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, Zs, each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


ERRATUM.—In the article on ‘‘Carpentry and Joinery” 
last week, in the 3rd column, p. 299, where reference is 
made to Figures 2 and 3, it should be Figures 3 and 4 
instead, 


RECEIVED.—G. J. and Son.—S. A.—W. McE. and Co.— 
E. B.—W. P. Co. 


A.G@. (Watson and Co. or Stanley. Leave pawnbrokers’ 
shops alone.)—A. T. (Measures Bros,, Southwark- 
street, or Homan and Rodgers, Gracechurch-street ; the 
other people you name are not up to much.)—R. AND 
SON. (Write the Falkirk Iron Company. You cannot 
do better.)—FIBROUS PLASTER. (George Jackson and 
Son, 49, Rathbone-place; their work is excellent 
always,)—BUILDER. (Have you tried Willing’s copper 
letters? They are good and cheap. The things you 
mention stand no time )—J. BARNES. (Sold up long 
ago; we had an execution in his place ourselves, and 
there were “no goods.” If not a swindler, he was next 
door to it.) 


o—_—————— 


Correspondence, 


——+44——__ 
WORKMEN AND ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 
To the Editor of the BUILDING News, 


Srr,—Our autumn recess has been enlivened 
by two interesting documents transmitted from 
No, 9, Conduit-street. One is headed “ Hints to 
Workmen engaged on the Repairs and Restora- 
tion of Ancient Buildings” ; the other, “Con- 
servation of Ancient Monuments and Remains 
—General Advice to Promoters of the Restora- 
tion of Ancient Buildings.” Both are endorsed 
with the impress of the Corporate Seal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and both 
are signed by J. Macvicar Anderson, hon. Sec., 
and William H. White, secretary, 

I propose this week to deal with the first of 
the two documents, and invite the particular 
attention of my readers to the heading “ Hints 
to Workmen”—not hints to architects, not 
hints to the foreman or clerk of works, not 
hints for the specification. The hints are sub- 
divided into trades, and I will take the trades 
in the order in which they are printed, although 


that order is disorder, so far as custom extends, j 
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and I say 


practice for maudlin precept. 
high an opinion of 


wrote them, and I do not care, 


The first trade is ‘ Excavator,” and amongst 
other hints he is told : “ If you find old founda- 
tions, bases of pillars, ancient tombs, stone 
coffins, pavements, or other work which appear 
to be in their original place, do not remove, but 
Is the 
excavator the man to know whether a base of 


carefully expose them to view.” 


a pillar or a stone coffin is inits original place ? 
Is he to leave his digging to enter on an archxo- 


logical study as to whether the pavement is in 
its “original place’’? And how heis to know— 
given his historical knowledge—that the old 
foundation is in its original place before he 
“ exposes it to view”? Icannotimagine! He is, 
however, cautioned to expose them to view 
only when they appear to be in their original 
I should have thought the “hint” 
would run: Carefully expose all to view, and 


place. 


leave the distinguished architect and archxo- 


logist to determine whether the stone coffinis 


or is not in its original place. 


Again : “Do not permanently expose to view or 


to the air work which clearly was not intended 
to be so exposed.” This is really ludicrous, 


The excavator is to dig, but he is not to per- 
manently expose to the air; he is to determine 
the chemical properties of material, and to 


enter into the minds of his eight or nine 


century old father to know whether he meant 


this or that to be so exposed. I should like to 
see the foreman’s face when he discovers the 
excavator at this little game. 

The “ hints” to the excavator are terminated 


by a piece of advice which, coming from a 


practical as well as artistic body of men, is 
simply appalling. ‘See that your drains are 
so managed as to draw the water from the 
foundations and not towards them.” (The 
italics are those of the writer of the “ Hints,”) 


Now, has the gentleman ever heard of the 
numerous examples of subsidence of founda- 
tions from this sole drawing off water from the 
foundations? Is he so hopelessly ignorant of 
his profession as not to be aware that the 
alteration of moisture in soils, such as would 
be caused by the draining he tells the poor ex- 
cavator to perform, would be almost certain to 
lead to collapse of the structure? Fortunately, 
the excavator would not be the man to 
“ manage” the drains at all, and the sooner 
a reprint of these “ Hints ” 
minating the last mentioned and perhaps 
the whole of those addressed to the “ Exca- 
vator,” the better for the profession, the better 
for the builder, 

The next trade is the “ Mason,” and it would 
appear that he is the particular tradesman who 
is in the habit of “cleaning off whitewash.” 
In doing this, however, he is to avoid the use 
of the tool, and study the best way of removing 
whitewash. Yes! I suppose the mason is the 
man (not the architect) to study how to clean 
off whitewash—at all events, the man who 
wrote the “ Hints” as to this “cleaning off” 
does not know, and his hopelessly unintelli- 
gible two paragraphs distinctly proveit, ‘In 
removing broken or decayed work, do not take 
out any but such asis so far gone as to have 
lost ali its original form ; better have broken 
or half-decayed original work than the smartest 
and most perfect new work.” Better have a 
broken and decayed three-legged chair which 
will in a few months bring to the ground its 
occupant than the smartest and most perfect 
chair of to-day, which will give pleasure to our 
posterity as the old one has to us. ‘Never 
remove or clean the old mossed surfaces,” No ! 
Let it accumulate moisture, so that the struc- 
ture may be irretrievably damaged by wet 
rather than remove moss, notwithstanding that 
it will, in a few years, again appear in all its 
beauty of colour and effect. 

“ Ancient monumental remains are never to 
give way to new encaustic tile flooring, but are 
in every case to retain their old position.” Can 


any “hint” be more ridiculous than this? The ! 


I think that my daily experience of the 
British workman is as much as that of most 
architects, and much more than that of many, 
at once, that the writer of these 
“hints” either does not know his business or 
the ways of the workmen, or he has ignored 
I entertain too 
Mr, Anderson and Mr. 
White to believe ‘that they have any more to 
do with the “hints” than to subscribe their 
names ; aS a matter of fact, Ido not know who 


is issued, eli- | 


Serr, ‘14, 183, 


rotten stone is to go to powder befor, 1 
eyes, and trip up the congregation, rathe 
“encaustic” tile paving be laid down ; pe 
however, tiles that are not “ encaustic” i 
be laid down. : 
After the “Carver” comes the “Plag , 
and in order not to weary my readers, 
quote only one paragraph from it :—*]j). 
absolutely necessary to take down the vd 
covered with old painting, it might |. 
served in the following manner: the hak 
of the wall might be carefully taken re 
leaving only a thin piece behind the pair, 
this might then be backed up with ceme), 
pieces of large size inclosed in wooden f: n 
The painting might then be remove 'y 
deposited in a museum.” Let us suppos } 
a piece of painting, say 5ft. by 10ft. in arc 
been discovered under some plastering ( ¢ 
surface of a wall 3ft. thick, {: 
The plasterer, not the mason, is to take: 
the whole of this wall till he gets to a} 
piece behind the painting. What become), 
of the original masonry which these “t} 
have been so careful to preserve? Dot 
gentleman who wrote this learned paper , 
of a little matter called bond ? Does heb ¢ 
that the plasterer can approach within ;/ 
piece (whatever that may mean) of the re ,j 
ing surface without the risk of destroyin t 
whole of the paintjng and pethiageee it 
ture too? This “hint” is absolutely irrit jj 
from the grossness of the ignorance wh) 
displays. | 
The “Carpenter” follows the “ Plasterer \; 
after some sentimental bosh addressed to <x; 
who does what his foreman tells him to (- 
is told: “ Do not as a general rule take ap 
roof off to repair it, but rather repair it ‘i 
place bay by bay, and only in the sprinjz 
summer months,” This “hint” is, toa buk 
really invaluable, and the writer of it hen 
eternal thanks, It is this kind of advice yix 
gives our Royal Institute its raison @élre t 
this practical education, combined witttl 
glimpse it affords into the higher branck,. 
our art, which makes me rejoice greatly tt 
paid my last subscription, and so ben 
possessed of a “hint” which is simply pric 


The Joiner is to adopt the same general | 
as are laid down for the Carpenter, and 1 i 
in addition, to “preserve ancient seating ji 
proper place, if possible.” Yes! the join 
the man to determine that ancient seating 
its proper place ; but suppose that he sti 
think that il is not in its proper place, anil 
architect or churchwardens should think1: 
it is? I suppose the architect and chil 
wardens would have their way ; and then 1 
becomes of the “hint”? This should be 0 
carefully considered in the second edition, 


The hints to the Glazier, Painter, and Sit 
are to the point, and will notdo harm, Ts 
because the directions are general, and d1 
involve much knowledge of work and ther 
in which it is done; and after an addres’ 
contractors and workmen in general,” ina 
guage with which we are now all familiar 
which may or may not be the outcon | 
special knowledge, these “ Hints to Work:1 
close, i 
Now, Sir, I am a member of the Iy 
Institute of British Architects, and a 
desirous as any that it should be in every’ 
worthy of its position, I have frequently 
reminded that we are, in the eyes of the pull 
a body of practical men with educate 
notions, possessed of great constructive 1 
and thoroughly able to direct workmen, 
men, and builders, I can only trust thaf 
the sake of this reputation, these “ Hin | 
Workmen” as coming from the R.1.B.A./! 
never get into the hands of the public, 1» 
only hastily skimmed over the paper ; it 
have not the least hesitation in saying thi 
the literary production of an educated bodyt 
almost beneath criticism, and that as adv? 
workmen it is contemptible—I am, &¢,, — 

Wm. WoopwA. 

7, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


[We think so, too. Our conviction ist 
just as Daniel Defoe wrote “ The Shortest’ 
with the Dissenters,” so Lord Grimthor; 
some other pleasant master of sarcasm! 
dictated or penned these “ Hints,” and in 7 
mysterious way caused them to be issued 
the sanction of the sages in Conduit-stre. 
Ep, “ B, N,”] | 
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STRAINS. 


3]—Mr, Middleton, in his letter which 
pired in your last issue, instead of attempt- 

iy longer to prove the truth of his new 
of shearing stress, or to disprove that 
Rakine and every other writer on the sub- 
stsonfines himself to two statements, both 

‘ich are equally incorrect. 
iio says that the fact of a beam built up 

zments, with elastic joints, naturally 
suies the form of a string supporting equal 
ai ts at equal horizontal distances apart, if 
d\s not prove his case, at least exposes the 
sgaess of mine. How or why he does not 
mre to suggest. Perhaps he fancies there 
a ndency to shear between the two central 
ac on the string, which might be quoted in 
y.r of his theory ; but, unfortunately, there 
n such tendency. 

2Failing to read aright the very simple 
e ing stress diagrams in my previous letter, 
» ays—* At each abutment, according to 
dliel Seddon’s reason, there would be no 
Le}. 

hw, my diagram purposely showed no abut- 
e's, but simply dealt with three upward and 
ix; downward vertical forces acting on a 
39, (there should have been arrow-heads on 
1corce lines to indicate their directions). 
lought to have been perfectly clear to Mr. 
[illeton that, in applying it to the case of a 
agi supported at three points and carrying 
a loads, the ends of the beam beyond the 
yas must represent the portions resting on 
nhabutments, where there could not be any 
uting stress; whilst the extreme forces 
e to A and B would represent the reactions, 
nidiagram areas adjoining them showing 
h; the shear from each abutment to the next 
912 is equal to the reaction at that abutment, 
| closing this correspondence, I think it 
ict to state that my only object in starting 
; a8 to save those who look to your columns 
o mstruction from being misled into adopt- 
aa theory which no examiner would accept, 
oever firmly Mr. Middleton may choose to 
liz to his own ideas.—I am, &c., 

ipt, 10. H. C. SEDDON. 


vee 


{R,—Under the above heading correspond- 
n: has appeared in your pages for several 
xs, originating in a certain statement made 
yr. Middleton in his article of July 20th. 
‘3 was an important statement on shearing 
tiss, at variance with generally accepted 
ajs,and put forth without any proof what- 
v:, The following weeks naturally brought 
€ ies commenting on this, and on August 3rd 
, otter appears from Col. Seddon ridiculing 
idea, On the 17th Mr. Middleton replies 
n, very impertinent manner, still adhering 
cis theory, without a particle of proof, and 
ithe same time attempts to teach Col. Seddon 
laring stress, On August 31st, therefore, 
1, Seddon goes carefully through the whole 
#2 with diagrams, and absolutely proves the 
€gnised theory of shearing stress which Mr. 
(.dleton attempts to upset. What was my 
uorise, therefore, to find in your issue of 
(lay a letter from Mr. Middleton, still ad- 
ving to his new theory. As before, he does 
put forth a particle of proof of his first 
tiement; but attacks Col. Seddon’s letter, 
vfully misunderstands certain parts of it, 
». proves that there is a shearing stress in 
)ms, at their abutments, a fact of which no 
, ever doubted. It will perhaps be remem- 
yed that Mr. Middleton proved to his own 
~.sfaction that in a uniformly loaded beam, 
ported at the ends, there-is a shearing stress 


v7 at the centre, whereas Col. Seddon proved 


{9 be nid. This is the point now under dis- 
‘sion, Mr. Middleton does not seem to know 
it there are other ways of proving the same 
“t, and on totally different grounds.—I 
by Key FRED. G. EDWARDS, 
20, Leighton-road, Kentish Town, 

N.W., Sept. 7, 


/IR,—I am not in the least inclined to pin 
1 faith to Mr. Middleton’s views, with which 
fon tagree; but though Col. Seddon’s posi- 
‘1 almost gives him the right to speak ex 
hedra, it is no refutation of Mr. Middleton’s 
ory tosnub him for “attempting to fly in 
i) face of the whole engineering w orld.” 

“he usual theory is summed up in iwo rules 
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on page 18 of “Wray.” The first, relating to 
beams fixed at one end, is not under dispute. 
The second is as follows: “In the case of 
beams supported at each end, the shearing 
stress at any section is the difference between 
the reaction at either point of support, and the 
total weight lying between that point of sup- 
port and the section in question.” 

This is, I think, proved by the following 
considerations : 

“ Shear” is caused by two forces, the load on 
each abutment and the reaction at that abut- 
ment opposing, but not meeting each other, If 
they met, the result would be simply com- 
pression, but the reaction tends to pass the 
load (like the blades of a pair of scissors, to 
use the oft-quoted simile)‘ either to the right 
or to the left. Therefore, there are two kinds 
of shear ; and may I be permitted to save dia- 
grams by calling the shear caused by reaction 
passing to right of load R shear, and to left 
of load L shear, These differences are indi- 
cated by arrows in “ Wray.” 

Consider the case of a beam with a single 
load, W, in the centre, On the right of the 


; on the left, L 


2 
and where these two meet—z.¢., 


load we have R shear 


shear = “ ; 


under the load—they neutralise each other, and 
there is no shear at all, This has been over- 
looked by Mr. Middleton, 

In the case of a beam with distributed load. 
Beginning at the left-hand abutment, we have 


Lshear = . diminishing uniformly to nél at 
the opposite abutment; but we must com- 
pound with this the R shear, which is = 7.3 


at the right abutment, and ni/ at left, and this 
evidently contradicts Mr. Middleton’s theory, 
for the result is as given in “ Wray.” 

To illustrate the case of a beam with various 
loads, the following example is taken from an 
examination paper. 

A beam A B 20ft. long, supported at both 
ends, is loaded as follows: (a) 8cwt. at 4ft. 
from end A; (b) 1l2cwt. at 8ft. from A; (¢) 
14cwt. in centre ; and (d) lécwt. at 15ft, from 
A. Determine the shearing at a point 6ft. 
from A. 

The reactions are— 


Due to loada = 62 13 
” b= 7 43 
re) =i 7 
; ad =4 12 
243-253 
Therefore, at the given point we have— 
Shear due toa = R13 
” b= aa 
rs cn ie Zi 
4 co L 4 
Total R13 L 18} 
—i.e., L 162 
By “ Wray’s” rule we have— 
248 — 8 = 163 
Similarly we have— 
Shear between A and a = L 243 
” ” a, 6= L 163 
” ” 6, c= 4 
” ” cy, d=R 9 
” ” d, Be R 203 


This is beautifully shown by the graphic 
method, not mentioned by Mr. Middleton. 

But suppose we are asked the shear directly 
under load a. 

As before— 


Shear due to a = nil 
” b= L 7 
a a= ay | 
9 d= L 4 
Li 18! 


This case is not provided for by the rule. 
The result above evidently = reaction — pro- 
portion of load a borne by abutment, So under 
b the shear will be found to be L 92 under ce 
R 63, under d R 132. Criticism on this last 
paragraph is earnestly desired.—I am, Xc., 

CG; AaB, 


LYDFORD CHURCH, 


Srr,—A paragraph in your current issue 
announces that the chancel of this interesting 
church, on the borders of Dartmoor, is to be re- 
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roofed and restored from plans prepared by 
W. S. Hooper, of Hatherleigh. Some years ago 
the late Sir Gilbert G. Scott, R.A., by request, 
made plans for the renovation of this church ; 
and sometime afterwards the late Mr. G. E. 
Street, R.A., also did the same thing. I believe 
it is no secret that the two sets of plans, 
although not carried out, were detained, but 
never paid for! More latterly, a Midland 
architect prepared fresh plans for the long- 
talked-of work of renovation ; but so recently 
as June last these proposals were thrown over- 
board “ for want of funds.” : 
Can the paragraph in question be quite 
correct, therefore? More folks than the writer 
on this point feel somewhat CURIOUS. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM. 


S1r,—I notice by your Correspondence column 
that there is yet life in the above topic. Iam 
glad that this should be so, For when the 
foundations of one’s faith are being ruthlessly 
dug away, and that undermining operation 
elicits no active opposition, no powerful mea- 
sures are taken to resist, then in such a case we 
may rest assured that faith does not exist—has 
long since been dead. 

When “Evolution” enters the field with 
sharp-witted arguments as the opponent of 
Christianity, if the latter in its somnolence 
should remain inactive, and is at no pains to 
defend its principles, then is Christianity dead. 
And if when “idea” springing forth from the 
furnace of thought known unto man as “ origi- 
nality,” sheds a light upon the crooked ways 
of plagiarists, the latter are found standing in 
arms to defend their principles, their ancient 
ways, then “plagiarism ” is not dead. 

Mr, Percival thought there was something— 
much, in fact—to be considered in my letter. 
Mr. Calvert does not. There are thinkers, and 
there are thinkers. The lower powers, I pre- 
sume, are subject unto the higher. The 
“ Culvert,” the lower power, is subject unto the 
“invert,” the higher. The one endures physical 
drudgery and, I presume, is happy, the other 
soars aloft, and metaphorises the vault of 
Heaven. So the plagiarist enjoys mental 
slavery, and his compeer towers above, seeks 
individuality of expression, and embodies in 
his composition self-sentiment. After this 
labour of genius the position becomes reversed, 
the higher powers have performed the drudgery 
and the lower step in to “copy "—merely to 
copy, to reproduce, to, if possible,~reflect that 
which has been by colossal_energy—they them- 
selves know not even how—done. 

How to obtain individuality? To be original 
or not to be original—that is the question. 
But the professional amateur has it—he is 
original without an effort. Lord Grimthorpe 
has impressed upon St. Alban’s Abbey marks 
of individuality ; there is to be seen the ponder- 
ous or legal style, and any style is better than 
none. And why copy? Mr. Waterhouse has a 
beautiful and well-proportioned tower sub- 
tending the National Liberal Club ; displays 
geometrical conception, and is the expression of 
an elevated mind, ‘This is built. Another 
tower, but not built, was designed by Mr, 
Statham and Mr. Slater, and appeared in the 
Builder, and exhibits poetical treatment, un- 
conventional, untrammelled—it is essentially 
beautiful. It should have been built for the 
sake of the design. Here are three examples 
of individuality, and one is not—not profes- 
sional. But why in the next competition 
should the first mentioned tower be constantly 
startling us with its reappearance, as if it had 
no owner? Why not let it rest undisturbed 
the sentinel of Northumberland-avenue? There 
is a wise, most wise, rule in vogue at the South 
Kensington Museum, and at all other art 
galleries—‘ The works of living artists are 
not, without their permission, to be copied.”— 
Iam, &e., 

CHARLES Guy HAtu, A.R.LB.A, 

12, Lower Phillimore-place, Kensington. 


HADDON HALL PANELLING. 


Srr,—As one of those described as “ Vandals” 
who took part in the discussion recently at 
Haddon Hall, corcerning the removal of the 
paint on the panelling in the ballroom or long 
gallery, before the “shocking treatment ” 
which led to the “ Hartshorne », Oil” contro- 
versy, 1 am rather interested in the question, 


taking Dr. Furnivai’s view of the matter, and 
thinking Mr. Hartshorne entirely in the wrong. 
No better evidence of his mistake could be men- 
tioned than that afforded by the beautiful oak 
fittings in the chapel at Haddon, and also the 
woodwork in the apartment under the draw- 
ing-room, now known as the ‘“dining-room,” 
where the panelling and its carved enrich- 
ments have never been bedaubed with colour 
like the so-called “staining ” on the wainscot- 
ing in the long gallery or ballroom,* the hue 
of which the anti-scrapists seem to so. greatly 
admire. The delicate moulded parts of the 
chapel fittings} were gilt ; but no other colour- 
ing was used, and in the “ dining-room,” where 
the oak has grown grey with age, its surface 
remains as the craftsman left it. To my mind, 
this original treatment is so infinitely more 
interesting than the besmeared effect of the 
ballroom colouring, that I can hardly under- 
stand any one seriously objecting to the careful 
removal of the paint, especially as at best it 
only perpetuates the ignorant blundering of 
some workman employed to “do the place up” 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The long gallery was built nearly a hundred 
years previous,—I am, &c., 

Sept. 12, MAURICE B, ADAMs, 
SCOTTISH MASONS’ MARKS. 
S1r,—In your issue of to-day reference is 
made to a paper on this subject by Professor 
T, Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., in which he says :— 
“Many, if not most, of those strange marks 
had a definite meaning,” and further on he 
alludes to “the great mind that was their 

pioneer,” 

Now, I don’t think there is anything 
mysterious about these masons’ marks. In 
his “History of Freemasonry in Scotland,” 
Mr. D. Murray Lyon illustrates a number of 
these marks, and says: “There is no ground 
for believing that in the choice of their marks 
the 16th century masons were guided by any 
consideration of their symbolical quality, or 
of their relation to the propositions of Euclid. 
: . A large proportion of them represent 
the initials of their owners’ names, and they 
are nearly all of a sufficiently simple character 
to permit of their being cut upon the tools of 
operative masons and the productions of their 
handicraft, or used as signatures by suchas had 
not been taught to write.”—I am, &c., 

Sept. 7. W. P. BUCHAN. 


SHORTNESS OF THE EXPECTATION OF 
LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
_Srz,—The following is a copy of an inscrip- 
tion taken from a brass in the village church 

of Sprotborough, near Doncaster :— 

“ Hic jacent Wills Fitzwilliam dns de Sprote- 
burgh armiger et Elizabeth uxor ejus filia 
Thome Chalkorth, militis qui quidem Willms 
obiit apud Hathillan primo die mensis decembr 
a° dni millmo cccc? Ixx. quarto et predicta 
Elizabeth . . . . diemesis . . . , anno 
dni millmo cece,” 

The brass consists of two effigies, a knight 
and his lady, and below them the inscription 
in Latin, as I have givenit. The fact that the 
date of the death of the knight is recorded on 
the inscription, while that of his wife is 
cmitted, leads one to suppose, and no doubt 
correctly, that the effigies were erected by the 
latter to the memory of her deceased husband. 
The curious part about it is that although the 
knight died but one-and-twenty years before 
the close of the 15th century, the belief in 
longevity must have been so slight that it was 
calculated impossible for his wife to live into 
the succeeding century. Hence, although the 
day and month of her decease are entirely 
omitted, the biank spaces intended for them 
never having been filled in, still the cutting of 
the four c.’s, followed by the conspicuously- 
placed stop, was, no doubt, in the mind of the 
person who erected the brass the limit of her 
age. 

Never having heard of a parallel case, and 
thinking that this may be of interest to anti- 
quarians and others connected with monu- 
mental brasses, I venture to send you a copy of 
the inscription.—I am, &c., 

: HENRY GILBERT GAMBLE, 

Gainsborough, Sept. 10. 

* For view and details 
NEws, Aug. 17, 1888, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[9746.] Ownership of Drawings.—I shall be 
glad if any of your reade:s would kindly give me informa- 
tion or quote any case or cases settled legally as to right 
of ownership of plans and specifications, more especially 
if estimates have been obtained; but through circum- 
stances best known to the client the carrying out of the 
work has been abandoned or, at all events, postponed. I 
may say that my client has paid the usual half commis- 
sion on the lowest tender received in settlement of my 
charges for work done; but the plans and specifications, 
which are in my client’s possession, have not been returned, 
and the question arises whether I can legally demand the 
return of the plaas in the event of his refusing to do so. 
It appears to me that my late client could employ another 
architect and carry out the work from my plans and 
specifications if disposed, who would probably be paid the 
other half of commission. This would seem unfair, as all 
architects are aware that by far the greater half of the 
work has been done, as also artistic and brain-power 
expended when the plans, &c.,are made.—SUUM OUIQUE. 


(9747..—Groining.—Will anyone kindly tell me of 
any good book on groining, especially dealing with 
15th-century woodwork and fan tracery, showing how the 
ribs are struck out and panels let in,—D. M. 


[9748.J]—Ruins near St. Alban's.—Will some of 
your readers give information about the ruined buildings 
in the neighbourhood of St, Alban’s, particularly Gore- 
manbury, which I am told was formerly the residence of 
Sir Francis Bacon. There is a curious piece of work, 
apparently detached from the building, containing astatue 
of @ man in armour. Any information will oblige.— 
ENQUIRER. 


(9749.J—Half-Timber Work.—What is the correct 
way in which to describe the curves of radiating timbers 
in gable tops? Should they be concentric, or are the 
different pieces segments of the same circle ?—M. 


[9750.]-Bargeboard.—Perhaps some of your readers 
would kindly give a sketch of section through barge- 
board and gable-end at AB on sketch, showing manner 


in which bargeboard is fixed to purlin, and also showing 
the way in which these purlins are carried through 
timber work of gable.—M. 


(9751.]—Italian and French Renaissance.— 
What is the best work on Italian or French Renaissance 
illustrating details of old buildings ?—M. 


(9752.]—Highest Spires in South London.— 
Can any reader give me heights of loftiest towers and 
spires in the metrcpolis, south of the Thames ?—E. 


REPLIES. 


[9700.]—Quality of Wcsodwork.—Mr. Stevenson 
seems to dispute my statements entirely respecting timber 
and deals, but does not give sufficient reasons for so doing. 
Does he mean to say there is no Memel timber in the 
market now? I know that I have purchased logs some 
years ago that were distinguished in the way I before 
stated, and although Mr, S. says there is no sorting now, 
he admits there are three qualities. He also disputes my 
statement that Petersburg deals are now the best for 
joinery and small scantlings. I still contend that in this 
I am correct, both in regard to durability, strength, and 
colour, especially where a varnished surfac2 is required. 
His remarks on Archangel deals show that he can never 
have seen the oldimportations (which, unless far advanced 
in years, is very likely). They very nearly resembled 
pitch pine in colour and grain, being full of resinous 
matter, while the present samp‘es are nearly white, and I 
am quite willing to admit that they are unfit for the 
purposes named, because, as I before stated, they area 
spurious article brought in under a name belonging to a 
superior deal not now in the market. With regard to 
dry-rot, I have known a good many floors that have 
suffered from this cause, and on investigation have found 
them invariably to have been from Swedish deals and 
foreign-sawn boards—in one case the boards had only been 
put downabout ayear. In similar situations Petersburg 
deal has not suffered at all. Mauy of the floor-boards im- 
ported will be found on examination to have a large 
amount of sap upon them, and are evidently outside slabs 
from logs cut up for other purposes, and will frequently 
twist after laying down. Then with regard to Swedish 
timber used for carpentry, I have seen many instances 
where, when used as joists, the ends have decayed in the 
walls within five years. Mr. 8. says nothing about the 
inferior strength of Swedish wood. Ashe has undoubtedly 
good opportunities of testing it, let him do so, that we 
may compare with the experiments made by Tredgold 
and others in better qualities of timber. The old London 
architects were practical men, and would have all 
scantlings for carpentry cut out of Memel logs. I 
happered to be in the South of England about 48 years 
ago and saw a beautiful log of Memel being cut up into 
scantlings 3in. by 2in. I asked why they did not cut them 
out of llin. dea's; the reply was ‘that it was to be used 
in works to be carried out under a London architect, and 
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both he and London architects generally insisted upo 
being out of logs of the best quality.” Mr. S. continu: 
makes admissions confirming what I have before sta 
where he speaks of Gronoff’s St. Petersburg deals ¢ 
Onega goods of first-class shippers. The first has alw, 
been held in high estimation ever since I can rememt 
Onega is also good, bat I defy him to produce a req 
importation of Archangel at all like that of 50 years a’, 
—DURABILITY. 


(9740.]—Headstones and Monuments.—T; 
query was put and has been replied to before, and sur) 
‘Constant Reader” has seenit? By far the best mod); 
work upon the above subject is “Ancient Sepulch| 
Monuments ” (1887), by Messrs. Brindley and Weather] 
Its price is £3 33., and it gives nearly 700 examples, 
drawn to scale. Cutt’s “Sepulchral Slabs and Crosse? 
published by Parker (1849) is another reliable and vir 
useful, though not nearly so exhaustive, a book.—HArR’ 
HEMS, Exeter. | 


} 

[9741.]-Drainage of Country House.—Leaii: 
the waste-pipe from a sink and that from a bath into t 
same trap that serves for the water-closet is not gc| 
sanitary work. It would be better to put up a blow.’ 
ventilating pipe from the outer end of the disconnect! 
trap to ventilate the 60ft. of drain between the cover] 
tank and the house. If “Stack-pipe” sends me ]| 
address I will forward him some illustrated circuls 
which will give him information on the subject.—W, | 
BUCHAN, Glasgow. 


[9744.]_Surveyors’ Institute Examinatio| 
—I have received letters from several gentlemen yw) 
propose to sit at the above examination, evidently thir. 
ing that Ido nothing but “coach” pupils for techni 
exams. generally. I hope these candidates will not ci. 
sider me discourteous in not answering them, as my ti), 
is much occupied at present. I would refer “H.J.(’ 
and others to the recognised tutors, Mr. Adams, City ° 
London College, and Mr, Middleton, St. James’s Hall. 
find the Government competitive exams. are qui) 
enough for me to cope with.—_JOHN R, SMITH. 


(9744.]—Surveyors’ Institute Exam.—‘H.J.(’ 
can obtain full particulars upon application to the sec: 
tary, 12, Great George-street. ‘Lhe course of stu’ 
depends in a measure upon the sub-division of the can 
date. If inthe Building Section, a cluss in Quantity Si. 
veying at the Birkbeck Institution, commencing Octol’ 
2nd, would suit “ H. J.G@.”; and if he cares to commu: 
cate with me, I may be able to give suggestions as to t) 
other requisite subjects.— H. BUSHELL, 1, Finsbury-circ,, 


Ue 


S 
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[9744.]—Surveyors’ Institute Exam.—As far) 
I know, no regular classes are held for the above, ani: 
should advise * H. J. G.” to trust to his own perseverar) 
to master the various subjects. I presume it is his inte, 
tion to enter for the Professional Associates’ exam, né¢} 
year; but the choice of a subdivision must depe. 
entirely upon his past experience and the class of wo. 
he is at present engaged in. The Land Agency si 
division requires the most book-reading, and the Buildi> 
the most practical experience, ‘‘H. J. G.’s” best cou); 
now, if he has not already done so, will be to obte, 
copies of the Rules and Syllabus (price 1s.), and if he w 
communicate with me again I shall be pleased to gi) 
him any hints, hoping to have qualified myself for doi! 
so by my own success in April last,—RICHD. WATSC, 
Plymouth-road, Totnes. 


[9745.]—Varicose Veins.—Having suffered for t) 
last two years from this complaint, my experience m’ 
possibly be of some use to“ Draughtsman.” I was advis 
by a well-known medical man to use unbleached cali: 
bandaging. ThisI tried for some time; but it diir) 
prove satisfactory, there being practically no elastic) 
in the calico, and this caused great pain by indenti) 
the flesh when the legs became swollen, as » 
always the case after quick walking or mu 
standing. I then tried the bandaging which ig to: 
obtained of all vendors of surgical appliances (a ki. 
of stockinette material). This has a certain amount, 
elasticity, and the price is moderate. I, however, ¢ 
perienced inconvenience by the bandages slippir, 
brought about by the variation in thes Zz? of the le, 
consequent upon alternately exercising and resting. 
next thought I would try silk elastic stockings, althou. 
the doctor had advised me not to do so. I found the. 
satisfactory for ashort time; but they very soon show. 
signs of wear, and also contracted about the heele, caus. 
by perspiration, [ think. The result was much pain, al 
before two months had expired I determined to aband\ 
them. I have now returned to the stockinette bandagir, 
and I am quite sure, if properly put on (which, of cour, 
can only be done after much practice), more support al 
comfort will be derived from this than from any ot: 
plan which can be adopted. When effi siently bandage. 
can stand about all day with but stight fatigue ; wher 
without this aid I could not venture out for an hour w) 
any degree of comfort, and should return done up, al 
have done on one or two occasions when I fancied I v: 
in good condition and could do without the bandages: 
VARICOSE. 

el 


excavations made on Saturday in the ruis 
ica Castle, near Gala Water, Berwickshi,, 
have revealed the fact that it is built over a mo: 
ancient broch, having walls of dry stones 13ft. 6i, 
in thickness, and inclosing an Open space 32£t. 
diameter. | 
The foundation-stone of the new church of £, 
Dyffrig, in Temperauce-town, Cardiff, was laid « 
Tuesday. The building will be of simple Goth 
character, and will have gabled aisles. At prese: 
only the first section will be built, and for this t) 
tender of Mr. F. S. Lock, of Cardiff, has be 
accepted at £3,500. The architect is Mr. Jol 
D. Sedding, of fiondon, 


The parish church of Hamilton was reopened i 
worship on Sunday, after undergoing considerat’ 
internal alterations and redecoration, The wo 
has been carried out under the direction of } 
J. L. Murray, of Heavyside, architect. _ | 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


rE J. P. FLew.—At the London Bank- 
Jxy Court, on the 5th inst., the first meeting 
held of the creditors of John Pearce Flew, 
ler, Edith-road, West Kensington. Thedebtor 
n business about sixteen years since in part- 
sip with H. Gibbs, as Gibbs and Flew, and in 
the business was turned into a limited com- 
,,under the title of Gibbs and F'lew (Limited), 
-1 Mr, Gibbs retired. The debtor returned 
jabilities at about £190,000, the bulk of which 
. cured; and there are also said to be mortgage 
«3 to the amount of £500,000 outstanding in 
sect of the late firm of Gibbs and Flew. The 
_ went into bankruptcy. 


‘JRVEYORS’ VALUATIONS OF LAND.—The 
_rgencies of the surveyors’ figures in the com- 
ation case of Bradshaw v. Cheshunt Local 
«rd are somewhat remarkable. Mr. Bradshaw, it 
; be remembered, brought a claim against the 
-| board for injury caused to his freehold land at 
"k's Foot-lane, Ponder’s End (adjoining the Great 
‘tern Railway) by the construction through 
|; of it of the board’s new sewer. The principal 
“it submitted to the umpire was as to whether 
land was to be valued as building land, or 
ther it possessed nothing more than agricul- 
4] value for market gardening purposes. In 
‘ence on behalf of the claimant, Mr. Richard 
ik, builder, Wood Green, valued at £542 14s. 3d.; 
', Henry Lovegrove, F.S.I., of Budge-row, and 
| per-street, Islington, at £466 ; and Mr. John T. 
-yman, of 2, Fen-court, concurring. On behalf 
‘he Local Board, Mr. Edward Tewson (Messrs. 
'yenham, Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater), of 
Cheapside, estimated the compensation at £30, 
‘ls, per foot of length of the sewer; and Mr. 
‘omas Bennett and Mr. W. B. Bryan expressed 
_ opinion that the land was not damaged. Mr. 
J. Beadel, M.P., the umpire in the case, has 
lished his award for the sum of £64 12s. 6d. 


—_____—_ 0 = 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


IDINBURGH AND LEITH.—A joint meeting of 
» committees of the Corporations of Edinburgh 
1 Leith, on the question of the drainage of the 
iter of Leith district was heldon Monday. The 
eting considered a report prepared jointly by the 
‘gh engineers of Edinburgh and Leith, and 
vgsrs, D. and T’. Stevenson, C.E., containing pro- 
jals for the drainage of the Water of Leith, from 
\tbridge to the sea, at an estimated cost, exclu- 
‘eof wayleaves, &c., of about £65,000. It was 
‘animously resolved to recommend the iCorpora- 
‘ns to approve of the scheme, and to authorise 
committees to have the necessary plans and 
‘iiamentary notices prepared. 


SALTASH WATER SUPPLY.—The town council 
‘Saltash, at a meeting held on the 4th inst., 
animously resolved to adopt the scheme sub- 
'tted by Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, A.M.I.C.E,, of 
tosvenor Chambers, Corporation-street, Birming- 
m, which was selected from an open competition 
-vertised for some months previously, and Mr. 
ichols has now been instructed to prepare the 
‘cessary plans, &c., to lay before the Local Govern- 
ent Board, so as to facilitate the immediate con- 
tuction of the works. It is a gravitation scheme, 
e sources of supply being perennial springs at 
rematon, situate, about three miles from the 
yrough of Saltash. The water has been analysed 
d found to be of exceptionally good quality for 
mestic purposes. ‘I'wo storage reservoirs are 
oposed to be constructed at Trematon, and a line 
“main conduit will convey the water to a covered 
tvice reservoir near the borough boundary, at 
e high part of the town, from which point dis- 
ibution mains with the necessary appendages will 
+Jaid throughout the town. Arrangements have 
ven made for the purchase of the necessary land, 
isements, and water-rights, the towa council 
iving appointed Mr. Nichols to represent them as 
‘bitrator in the matter. 


a ee o—————— 


The town council of Colchester received at their 
ist meeting a letter from the Mayor, Mr. J. N. 
axman, Offering to present to the town a bas-relief 
tmarble, representing the opening ceremony of 
ie International Exhibition of 1851, and executed 
y Count Odsfredi, of Milan. The bas-relief was 
chibited at the recent Anglo-Danish Exhibition. 
he town council accepted the gift with thanks, 
id the bas-relief will be placed in the quadrangle 
£ the Museum, under a glazed front, and, 
ventually, should the Town Hall be enlarged as 
toposed, it will be removed to that building, 


Alterations have been made at the Grand Hotel, 
uuderland, embracing the ventilation, which is 
Ow carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
nproved form of the self-acting air pump ventila- 


‘ being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
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Our Office Gable. 


Accorpine to Mr, John Brett, A.R.A., Sir 


J. C. Robinson is very late in announcing to the 
world that water-colours are often injured 
because the paper on which they are executed 
contains traces of the chlorine employed for 
bleaching the material. 
made about 1854 by the late Joseph D, Harding, 
the landscape painter, who introduced a new 
sort of drawing paper known by his name and 
stamped with his initials. 
unbleached linen, finished with a slightly 
twilled surface, and containing very little size. 


The discovery was 


It was made of pure 


WE note with pleasure a new drawing-pen, 


manufactured by Mr. H. C. Mileson, of Clarence- 
road, Clapton, whose patented invention, like 
most other really useful adjustments, is exceed- 


ingly simple, and consists in a small arrange- 


ment which prevents the instrument becoming 
disabled through loss of the adjusting screw, at 


the same time allowing the free use of the pen 
in the ordinary way. It likewise permits the 
lifting up of the blade of the jointed pen for 
cleaning without the removal of the screw, and 
every draughtsman knows from experience 
how often loss of time results from the neces- 
sary hunt on the floor for the screw of his pen 
should it chance to roll off the board, or be 
knocked down, as not unfrequently happens. 
There is another advantage, too, to be noted in 
this pen, and it is that no spring is neces- 
sary, because the nut serves to regulate 
the nibs either way, and with the utmost 
nicety. The addition to the cost is merely 
nominal, and any drawing-pen can be fitted 
with the new screw. 


x6 —_—__ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 

TUESDAY.—Glasgow Architectural Association. ‘“ Recol- 
lections and Reflections,” by T. Gildard, 
hon. president, 


—-oe— 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


BRISTOL.—The statuary for the High Cross at 
Bristol, recently re-erected in the centre of College 
Green, is being executed, under the direction of 
the joint architects, Messrs. Hirst and Paul, of 
Bristol, by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. The 
material used is well-seasoned Box-Ground Bath 
stone, and the Bath Stone Firms (Limited), from 
whose quarries the seven blocks were raised, have 
given especial attention to the selection of the 
material. The seated statues of King Henry VL., 
which will be placed in the niche facing eastward, 
and that of Queen Elizabeth, who will face west, 
are now all but complete. Carefully-studied draw- 
ings, by the architects and sculptor, have been 
prepared at Stourhead from the original statuary, 
and the motif of these is being very closely followed 
by the sculptor. Both figures wear crowns, and 
the Virgin Queen has about her neck a ruff of the 
period. Besides these two statues there are to be 
seated figures of King James I.and Charles I., and 
erect ones of Henry III. and Edwards III.and IV. 


—_——_—_—_ 0 =i -¢ ———__---— 


The dean and chapter are about to restore the 
chapter-house of Lincoln Cathedral, at a cost of 
at least £7,000. An excellent likeness of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in his mitre, has been placed 
as a corbel near the north-east entrance of the 
cathedral. The committee for the erection of the 
Bishop Wordsworth memorial, executed by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley from designs by Messrs. 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and T, Garner, have just 
published their report, showing that the total 
was £2,150. The memorial was illustrated in our 
issue of May 18 last. 


Toe town council of Selkirk have received the 
gift from Mr. Craig Brown, of the old prison, for 
use as a free library. All the necessary alterations 
to fit the building for its new purpose have been 
made by the donor, who will also pay the cost of 
maintenance for two years. 


Ata meeting of the Clee-with-Weelsby School 
Board, held on Wednesday, Sept. 5, plans for new 
schools for 1,000 children, arranged on the central- 
hall system, were approved by the Board. Mr. 
E, W. Farebrother, F.R.1.B.A., of Grimsby, is the 
architect. 


The first sod in connection with the Belfast Main 
Drainage Scheme was cut on Wednesday by the 
chairman of the Town Improvement Committee of 
Belfast. Tbe work will be the most costly under- 
taking ever entered upon in Ireland, the outlay 
being nearly £300,000, 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


LEEDS.—The carpenters and joiners’ strike 
which has been in existence for ten weeks, ended 
on Friday night, the men accepting the terms 
offered them by the Leeds Master Builder’s 
Association—viz., that carpenters’ and joiners’ 
wages be at the rate of 73d. per hour for skilled 
workmen, time and a quarter to be paid for the 
first two hours’ overtime, and time and a half for 
every subsequent hour. 


—_—_—_—__ 0 -—= 


CHIPS. 


A new Episcopal church was formally opened 
at Lochearnhead, on Sunday. The chapel is built 
of the grey whinstone of the district, with red 
sandstone dressings from Dumfriesshire, while the 
roofs are covered with dark blue slates from Lord 
Breadalbane’s quarries, and are finished with red 
tile ridge cresting. The little narrow mullioned 
and cusp-headed windows are filled with quarry 
glass, having coloured borders. The work has been 
carried out from designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. George T. Ewing, of Crieff. 


Mr. Donald Robertson, formerly master of Smith- 
street Branch School of Art, Birmingham, has 
Leo appointed head master of the Walsall School 
of Art. 


Some Roman remains—which appear to be those 
of a palace of a pretor—have just been excavated 
in a field a mile north of Llantwit Major, under 
the direction of Mr. John Storrie, the curator of 
the Cardiff Museum. The fragments found include 
the base of a column, considerable portions of 
tesselated pavement laid in wheel patterns, pieces 
of Samian ware, human aud equine skeletons, and 
Roman coins of Victorinus, Constantius Chlorus, 
and other emperors, 


The foundation stone of All Saints Church, 
Rockwell Green, near Wellington, Somerset, was 
laid on Monday. ‘The building will be Harly 
Decorated in style, and will be seated for 450 per- 
sons. Mr. J. Spencer Houghton, of Taunton, is the 
architect, and a contract has been accepted for 
erecting the building, with the exception of the 
tower, for £2,765. 


A new organ, built by Messrs, Willis, was opened 
last week in the parish church of Quedgeley, near 
Gloucester. It has been given by Colonel Curtis 
Hayward, and an organ-chamber has been provided 
by the parish. 


At Gosforth, near Newcastle, new Board schools, 
erected from plans by Mr. W. Bedlington, of that 
town, were opened on Monday. They are Queen 
Anne in style, are faced with red brick and stone 
dressings, and accommodate 200 children. 


Stirling-road Wesleyan Chapel, Birmingham, 
was reopened on Sunday, after being decorated by 
Mr. Teall, of Nechells, and renovated from designs 
by Mr. EH. Harper, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


Corner-stones of a Masonic hall, which is being 
erected at Kirkburton, near Leeds, at a cost of 
£1,200, were laid on Saturday with full ceremonial. 
Brother J. W. Cocking, the W.M. of the lodge, is 
the architect. 


—————_ Oa - 0 


Holloway’s Ointment is not only fitted for healing 
sores, wounds, and relieving external ailments, but, rubbed upon the 
abdomen, it acts as a derivative,and thus displays the utmost 
salutary influence over stomachic disorders. derangements of the 
liver, irregularities of the bowels, and other intestine inconveni- 
ences which mar man’s comfort. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH | STONE.—The Stone 


rom these Quarries is known aa 
the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England, 

th 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same orystalline nature as 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more guitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prioes, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS. Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Oraven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM HILL STONE CO,, 
NORTON, STOKE UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
Loudon Agent:— 

Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Stran?, W.C. 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBUARDS, ROOFS, &o. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs.—THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, B.C, 
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WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fox 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


ARNOLD.—For making, metalling, and channelling 
Portland-street, Arnold, near Nottingham, for the Arnold 
Local Board of Health. Mr. F. Jackson, C.H., 18, Low- 
pavement, Nottingham. Quantities by the engineer: — 


Messom, F. Nee) eect, LOO 
Frost, W... Ss b 25912 2 
Greaves, J. one 55 217 12 0 
Cope, E. ... ae one ay hs 211 3 0 
Raynor, A. es 5 210 3 2 
Holmes, R, and G. ° 200 0 0 
Hawley, J.,and Son ... Ae ae 195 0 0 
Cordon, W., Burton Joyce, near 

Nottingham (accepted) ... “0 179 6 0 


Engineer’s estimate, £211. 


BECKENHALL.—For the erection of cottages, for the 
Right Hon. Viscount Portman, Mr.G.B. Jewell, M.S.A., 
Yeovil, architect :— 

Poole, A,, ‘Ilminster (accepted). 


BERMONDSEY.—For providing and fixing new hot- 
water tanks at the Tanner-street Workhouse, for the 
Guardians of the St, Olave’s Union. Messrs. Newman 
and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, London Bridge, archi- 
tects :— 


Bullers, J.... as Ae £55 0 0 
we Seaton, J... oss eos 48 10 0 
Crane, R.... sae ay 4610 0 
Slater and Owen... cot ee ate 4210 0 
Greenwood, J.and J. ... ase th 42 0 0 
Oake and Richards... a0 “Se 39 10 0 
Summerscales and Sons 37 10 0 
Bellchamber andSon ... 35 0 0 
Benham and Sons 35 0 0 
Balaam Bros. 34 0 0 
-  Thompson,J. ... nae 32 15 0 
‘es Swales, A. (accepted) ... 3210 0 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 
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BERMONDSEY,—For repairing and painting exterior 
and sundry works to the interior of Parish-street Work- 
house, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs 
Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, London Bridge. 
§.B., architects :— 


Balaam Bros. ... ess ie sees 22920 0. @ 
Parker, G. sss As oe 797 0 0 
Potton, G, nea aie tee nee 549 0 0 
Bellchamber and Son... mae oo 525 0 0 
Martin, A. AD sae re 480 0 0 
Bullers, J. aS AN, cae = 475 0 0 
Lilly, W. G. (accepted) Sag ae 357 6 0 


BRAZIL, —For machinery and plant, for Brazilian Ex- 
tract of Meat and Hide Factory, Ltd.,; Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
from the designs of Mr. F. Colyer, 18, Great George- 
street, Westminster, S.W., civil engineer :— 


No 1 contract—Extract of meat plant:— ! 
Fawcett, Preston, and Co.... £1,970 0 0 
Pontifex and Wood ... mae 1,644 0 0 


No. 2 contract—Patent water; tube boilers :— 


Patent Steam Boiler Co. 2,879 0 0 
Babcock, Wilcox, and Co.... 2,060 0 0 
No. 3 contract—Pumping machinery :— 
Simpson and Co, fo ne 997 0 0 
Waller, G., and Co.*... 886 0 0 
Moreland and Son ... ace of 695 0 0 
Fawcett, Preston, and Oo.... fe 690 0 0 
No. 4 contract—Charcoal plant :— 
Waller, G., and Co. ... 5 Rae 998 0 0 
No. 5 contract—Lancashire boilers :— 
Fawcett, Preston, and Co. ... 25290) “0:40 
Horton and Son a ds 2,040 0 0 
Thornewill and Warbam ... 1,970 0 0 


* Krror in estimate. 


BRIDGEWATER.—For the ereetion of farm buildings and 
repairs to dwelling house at Heathfield, for the Right 
Hon. Viscount Portman, Mr. G.B. Jewell, Yeovil, archi- 
tect -— 

Properjohn and Townsend (accepted). 


CASTLE CAREY.—For the erection of farm buildings at 
Higher Farm, Barrow, for the Right Hon. Viscount Port- 
man. Mr.G.B. Jewell, Yeovil, architect :— 

Collins (accepted), 


CARDIFF.—For painting, decorating, &c., Heathfield 
House Convent. Mr. C.C0, Jones, M.S.A., 44, Oharles- 
street, Cardiff, architect :— 

Turner and Sons, Oardiff (accepted), 


CREWKERNE.—For the erection of!farm buildings at 
Globe House, Hazlebury, for the Right, Hon. Viscount 
Portman. Mr. G. B. Jewell, Yeovil, architect :— 

Lye and Sons, Crewkerne (accepted), 


CREWKERNE.—For new walls, &c., at Hazelbury Church, 
for the vicar and churchwardens, Mr. G. B. Jewell, 
Yeovil, architect :— 

Lye and Sons, Crewkerne (accepted), 
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ENFIELD.—For the erection of a house in [| 
Gordon-road, for Mr. Greenwood. Messrs. Searle “Hal 
and Bowyer, Tottenham, Hafield, and Cheshunt, archi; 
and surveyors :— ert 


be 
\ 


boundary of the counties of Flint and Chester, for 
city council of Liverpool. Mr. Deacon, water engine 
Fotherby and Son (accepted at schedule of prices) 


Harrison and Crabb ... isa oe £298 0 4 
Coote = 1 ) ese lave ach eee 
Monk .. oiege aciees sot ace, SEONG 
Smithers... as eee . ve 178 10 0 
FLINTSHIRE AND CHESHIRE.—For constructing , 
Vyrnwy Aqueduct across the Wych Brook, forming. 
( 


FROME.—For the erection of farmhouse, stable, 6) 
Huntley,s Farm, Downhead, for the Right Hon, Vise n 
Portman. Mr. G. B. Jewell, M.S.A., Yeovil, architec _ 

Francis and Son, Castle Carey (accepted), 


FROME.—For the erection of house and offices at G), 
Farm, Downhead, for the Right Hon. Viscount Port 
Mr. G, B. Jewell, Yeovil, architect :— 

Shire and Wilcox (accepted). 


HACKNEY.—For rebuilding the Cat and Mutton Tay 
and premises adjoining, Lendon Fields, Hackney. Mj 
A. Lewcock, 88, Bishopsgate street Within, H.0., a) 
tect :— 

Spencer and Co. (accepted). 


HANLEY.—For painting St. John’s Market, for the 
council :— 
Barlow,S. (accepted) ... £89 16 


HARDINGTON.—For the erection of labourers’ cott( 
for the Right Hon. Viscount Portman, Mr, G. B, Jey 
Yeovil, architect :— 

Francis and Son, Castle Carey (accepted), 


HAWSTEAD.—For monument in Hawstead Churchy 
for Mr. W. Biddell, J.P. (Robin Hood stone and ma: ¢ 
Mr, J. S. Corder, architect :— 

Grimwood,G., and Sons, Sudbury ... £60 0 | 


HORNSEY.—For concrete footway pavements, fot 
local board :— 


Torode, T. ae Bee ae ose ane 
Jackson, F.A.,andSon .. 

Wilson, A. H., and Co. el “ea ata 
Walker, A. ... te an) 
Malcolm, Lacleod, and Co.... 
Millar, W.,and Co ... an oie 
Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co., Ltd. 
Patent Paving and Construction Co., Ltd, 
Homan, EK. ... ae ae ae 
Patent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd ... 
Grano-Metallic Pavement Co., Ltd.* 
Mowlem, J,, and Co.... ane oe va 
Iw perial Stone Co., Ltd. ... 7 
Jones’s Annealed Concrete Co, Ltd. ove 

* Accepted. 


aoe one 


Per yard s¢ 
7s. 
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JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. They are particularly adapted for public use, being gin: 


in construction, strong, and most economical as 


regards the water supply. ) 


i 


’ 
| 


JENNINGS’ STONEWARE ORAIN-PIPES 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drain 
of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great pressure by Steam Machinery from the fi 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any 01 
pipes in the market. Prices and particulars can be obtained from | 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. | 
| 


CAN BE CARRIED OUT HASILY BY USING OUR LAMPS. 
YOU CAN | 


WORE ALL NIGHT 


At much Less Cost than by Gas. No Steam or Air-Pumps requil 
Entirely Self-Contained. Very Cheap. 


F, BRABY & G0,, 352 T0 362, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, Ni, 


Sept. 21, 1888. 
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SEASIDE RESORTS AND THEIR 
ARCHITECTURE. 


{ Mee projectors of new watering-places 

have scarcely entertained any other 
idea than drawing a number of holiday- 
making people to the seaside by amusements 
of a varied but very ephemeral nature. They 
imagine that a new pier, a pavilion for music, 
a few hotels, and a switchback railway are 
all that are necessary to equip an embryo 
A company is started with 
One 
or two hotels are erected facing the sea, and 
aplan is prepared and largely advertised by 
perspective views highly coloured, showing 
rows of neat villas, single and semi-detached ; 
achurch, of course with a lofty spire; a 
marine parade, tennis-grounds, and pavilions 
interspersed with ample gardens and foliage, 
and surrounded by a landscape of unequalled 
attractiveness. We can point to a very 
admirable and naturally favoured place not 
far from Southsea, in whick all these attrac- 
tions were shown by the early promoters, 
but which to this day is still half-finished, if 
it is ever destined to attain the popularity 
On the Kentish coast 
more success has attended the starters of at 
We may name West- 
gate-on-Sea as a select suburb of Margate. 
A capital being subscribed, it has not been 
difficult to make a beginning by an enter- 
prising company by the aid and patronage 
of a great landowner. Eastbourne, we know, 
has thriven from the local and moneyed 
interests which one great landlord has thrown 
Other places do not appear 
—although possessing like natural advantages 
—to have gained the same popularity. It is 
from no lack of energy that they are com- 
paratively little resorted to by the general 
been pushed, well 
advertised, and a fair stock of attractions 
have been provided. Why is it we find 
one resort declining and another not far 
The 
natural advantages and facilities of both 
dis- 
tance from great commercial centres, and 
the means of communication to each are 
good. The answer must be looked for in 
the manner the new town has been laid out 
—in the general scheme of building, engi- 
In 
several new watering-places we know the 
natural peculiarities have been entirely 
have 
scarcely been considered in the general 
laying out of the roads, terraces, and esplan- 
ades ; they have been allowed to break out 
here and there with abruptness, and natural 
scenery and building have been brought into 
Skegness, on 
the coast of Lincolnshire, is one of those 


seaside resort. 
capital sufficient to set the place afloat. 


its salubrity deserves. 


least one new resort. 


into the scale. 


public. They have 


distant rising in public estimation ? 


are about equal as regards their 


neering, and architectural treatment. 


neglected ; the physical features 


strange and violent contrasts. 


places where the modern builder has unmis- 
takably set his stamp on the locality. Flat- 
ness is the prevailing character of Lincoln- 
shire scenery, as all know who have visited 
the Fens. Nature has divested the country 
of all the features most favourable to a 
resort, save the fine seaboard that skirts the 
land to the eastward. The straight rows of 
houses which form the lines of the streets 
and terraces only partially erected add to the 
monotony and intensify the flatness and level 
lines. It did not occur to the designers that 
there was one way to produce alittle diversity 
to the scene by avoiding straight lines on plan, 
and building the houses in curved lines and in 
crescents. The curves would have broken 
the straightness by varying the ground and 


sky lines. Yet, not only in the plan of the 
streets has the straight line been introduced, 
but in the level roof-lines and continuous 
ridges, and so the evil has been rendered still 
more objectionable and disagreeable to the 
eye of the visitor. Nowhere do we observe 
the gabled or broken roof, which is the con- 
struction best suited to flat, plain-like locali- 
ties. The parallel span roof abruptly ter- 
minates with gable ends. Then, in Skegness, 
all the buildings are of red brick, and ofa 
hackneyed kind of architecture. There are 
very few houses in which any attempt is seen 
to give variety to the windows or the dress- 
ings. The balcony and bay window are 
inadequately treated. All is of the most 
commonplace character. The abrupt rows of 
houses leave unsightly gaps in the streets, 
rendering it impossible to follow out any 
plan of arrangement. The sea-front is thus 
patchy and disjointed; but there are 
some compensations for the dulness of the 
town, with its flat lands behind, where there 
are neither hedgerows nor trees, chimneys nor 
smoke, to break the horizon. There is the 
splendid pier constructed by a company in 
1881, with its fine pavilion on the spacious 
head, rivalling in length even that of Brighton, 
and there is a magnificent sandy beach extend- 
ing for miles along the sea. To the visitor 
these advantages do not altogether make up 
for the want of good planning and lack of 
rural surroundings which are so conspicuously 
noticed here. The building has spoiled the 
town irretrievably. The conclusion to be 
drawn is that the plan and conditions of 
building in new seaside towns have much to 
do with their success. Architectural condi- 
tions ought to have far more consideration 
than they usually have. We do not mean 
that it is necessary to have high class or even 
good architecture, that the houses should be 
either in this or that style ; but only that 
the physical features and conformation of 
the locality should be studied with reference 
to the plan of the streets, and that in the 
design of the rows and terraces such features 
as roofs, and the materials to be used in the 
building, ought to be decided with special 
relation to the natural surroundings. Skeg- 
ness might have been made more pleasing if 
the builders had been required to gable and 
hip their roofs, and if there had been a regu- 
lation that long, straight-eaved roofs of slate 
would not be tolerated, and that red brick 
must be varied by stone, white brickwork, or 
half timbering and stucco. Other towns 
take their example from what has been 
already done near them. Thus it is to be 
feared that the neighbouring watering-rlaces 
of Sutton-on-Sea and Mablethorpe will be 
sacrificed to the intolerable cheap speculative 
builder style of straight-slated roofs and red 
brick, if some one does not show that even a 
flat and uninteresting country can be made 
agreeable by its buildings. 

Bournemouth has been spoiled by the red 
brick craze ; but its undulations have happily 
prevented anything like uniformity in the 
buildings. Brighton has been marred in the 
newer western parts; but its undulating 
downs have compelled the builder to follow 
them. So with Clevedon. Westgate-on-Sea 
and Birchington indicate what can be done 
by tasteful villa building, and the avoidance 
of the straight, continuous line of buildings, 
a tendency which has spoiled nearly half our 
new seaside places, except where nature has 
made it impossible to be followed. 


—_____ 0 <em> 9 
LAND SURVEYING.—VIII. 


THEODOLITE SURVEYING. 
PES ENG explained the method of taking 


angles with the theodolite, it may be, 
of service to the student if we show him the 
method of conducting the survey of a large 
district by means of that instrument and the 
chain. 


The preliminary proceeding is to 


pole out the angles of the estate, those of 
the boundaries and roads, taking care that 
the poles can be seen from one station to the 
other. If there be any prominent feature in 
the centre of the land—such as a tree— 
reference to this object may be made in fixing 
upon any of the stations. We commence 
(plan 10) by chaining line 1 from thestation A 
in the road, some distant object or tree being 
our guide. Before we proceed, the theodolite 
is planted on the station and put in adjust- 
ment, and an observation is taken to show 
the bearing of this line with the magnetic 
meridian. To do this the zero of the vernier 
and the 3602 are set, and the upper part 
clamped, the needle is brought to 3609 in 
box, the lower limb is clamped and the upper 
released, and the telescope is gently turned 
in the direction of the object, and the bearing 
recorded—say 252 west of north. Before 
proceeding with the chaining, it is useful to 
take another angle to any distant object. A 
large tree, which forms a centre object of 
the estate, is taken in this example, and the 
reading from line 1 to this object is 639. 
From the same station turn the telescope to 
the flag or pole at end of line 14, and take 
another angle 58° with the lastline. Having 
measured the angle at A, we may proceed 
with the chaining of lines 1 and 2. At the 
end of line 2 a good sight is obtained of the 
tree, and the theodolite is set up and the 
angle measured 91°. Angles may be measured 
also to line 8 and to line 3 before proceeding 
further. Lines 3, 4, and 5 are next chained. 
At the end of line 5 on the road a convenient 
point is obtained for taking two important 
angles. First, the angle between poles 5 and 
6 may be measured (88°). Turning the 
telescope on pole at end of line 12 
take the angle between it and_ the 
further tree, which reads 93°. Lines 
6, 7, and 8 are next measured, taking up the 
fences, the boundaries of the land, and the 
winding of the river as we proceed. Between 
7 and 8 in centre of road, the angle between 
these lines may be taken, also between them 
and the central tree, the angles measuring 
92° and 74° respectively. This portion of 
the survey being so far completed, we return 
to station A, and proceed to chain lines 
9, 10, and 11, chiefly along the roadway. 
Offsets taken at the ends of each chain line 
to the lines ranged to the tree, which pass on 
either side of the road, will enable its cur- 
vature to be plotted. The boundaries 12, 
13, and 14 complete the outline, angles being 
taken to the tree at all convenient points, 
and between 13 and 14. The other lines to 
be chained will be observed by an attentive 
study of the plan. It will be noticed that 
there are four main triangles made by the 
radial lines to the centre tree, and that as the 
bases of these are measured and form the 
boundary lines, and two angles are taken to 
each, the other angle and sides can be plotted 
or calculated. At the upper corners of the 
plan, which is bounded by the brook, two 
other triangles can be formed by chaining 
lines, joining the extremities of the three 
upper radial lines, and by making one 
straight line instead of lines 1 and 2, a figure 
of an irregular hexagon will be formed 
which can be easily plotted and calculated. 
Taking the large triangle, of which one side 
is line 13, the angles taken at the ends 33° 
and 49° enable the position of the tree to be 
accurately determined ; three things being 
known about the triangle, it can be solved in 
the way we have shown. But without calcu- 
lation, the position of the tree can be found, 
for the intersection of the two sides will fix 
the point. The workcan be proved easily by 
remembering that the sum of the two angles 
at the extremities of a chain line, subtracted 
from 180° will give the third or apex of 
triangle. By plotting the two angles accu- 
rately by a protractor, the third one should 
measure the reading in the field-book ; if 
it does not do so one of the other 
angles must be wrong. In commencing to plot 
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the survey, lines 1, 2, 3, 14, and 13 should be 
laid off by the scale and protractor, taking 
care that the magnetic meridian is first drawn 
on the paper, and its angle correctly plotted 
with lines 1 and 14. The protractor used 
should bea large one ; as we have said, 12in. 
diameter is not too large, as the angles can be 
more accurately pricked off. 


Another method of surveying and plot- 
ting may be noticed. The boundary lines 
may be all taken in reference to the 
meridian, and the angles marked on the 
plan or field-book when chaining. For 
example, line 1 is 25° west of north, or 
335°, line 14 is, say, 95° 30’, line 2 is 10° 
west, or 350 °, line 3 is 35°, and so on. These 
angles are entered as we proceed. In plot- 
ting the survey circles can be described, as 
we explained in our last article, at each 
corner of the paper, and the chain lines can 
then be set out on them to the proper angles 
drawn through the centre of circle, and each 
line can then be drawn in parallel to its 
particular angle. For convenience parallel 
meridian lines can be drawn over the paper, 
and the chain lines are then more readily laid 
down. The smaller lines in the survey can 
be filled up by the aid of the sextant. In 
our plans we have avoided drawing too many 
tie lines which might be taken, those we have 
shown by the finer dotted lines being neces- 
sary in taking up the fences. Good tie lines 
would be the thick radial lines along the road, 
numbered 9 and 11, and line 16. The thick 
dotted lines on the plan show the radials to 
the centre object to which we have referred. 
It should be noticed that the main object of 
theodolite measuring is to avoid measuring 
chain lines through the ground; these are 
supposed to be difficult on account of ob- 
structions. With a central cbject upon 
which angles can be measured from the 
boundaries, such through lines are not neces- 
sary. To prove the work the triangles can 
be calculated, or the sum of the interior 
angles taken. For this purpose all the chain 
lines and radials are first plotted from the 
field-book, the number, respective length, and 
angles being entered upon each, and if these 
are found to be correct, the fences, roads, 
and filling in can be drawn. The details of 
the survey ought not to be plotted till the 
main lines and boundaries are put in. 

At the risk of tiring the student with the 
preliminary steps of taking angular measure- 
ments, we may refer again in a little more 
detail to the method of measuring the angles 


of such a boundary as we have shown. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 15, let the bearing 2—1 be 
276° with the true north be supposed to be 
given, we have to find the angle between it 
and line 2, 3. Clamping the upper and lower 
plates of the instrument—using the tangent 
screw—make the vernier read the bearing. 
Turning the instrument gently round till the 
telescope points to station 1, make sure of 
the observation ky clamping the lower plate 
and bringing the cross hairs to the foot of 
pole by the tangent screw. Then, unclamp- 
ing the upper plate, turn the telescope gently 
round to station 3, and adjust the hairs in the 
same manner, after clamping the upper 
plate. Repeat again the operation by direct- 
ing the instrument to station 1 and then to 


station 3, and if the readings agree with the 
former, the angle between 1 and 3 may be 
assumed to be correct. To station 3 the in- 
strument is then moved and put into adjust- 
ment. We here add 180° to the last bearing 
2 to 3. Let us suppose this was 30°, then 
30° + 180° = 210°. This addition is ac- 
cording to the rule, ‘“‘ If the original bearing 
is less than 180°, add 180° to it ; but if more 
than 180°, subtract that sum from it for the 
back setting.” Set the plates of instrument 
to 210°, and proceed as at station 2. In the 
same manner we proceed with the other sta- 
tions of the traverse, Another method, 
though less expeditious, may be found by 
taking each angle separately. Placing the 
instrument on station 2, clamp the plates 
upon zero, and turn round telescope upon 
station 3, when the interior angle will measure 
114°. Remove instrument to 3, clamp the 
plates upon zero, and read the interior angle, 
say, 75° to station 4. Proceed to station 4, 
and take the interior angle to 5, and so on. 
Thus it will be noticed the true bearing of 
any line will be found by adding to the 
original bearing the interior angle when a 
line bears to the left, and deducting the same 
when the line bears to the right. But this 
plan is open to the objection of being trouble- 
some ; besides which, the rule just stated may 
lead to inaccuracies in surveying a long 
traverse. 

We have been reminded by a corre- 
spondent, with reference to our remarks on 
chain surveying of triangles, that no means 
are suggested for proving the accuracy of the 
lines of a triangle by taking tie-lines. Our 
readers will see by the observations we have 
made how essential it is to take as many tie 
or proof-lines as possible, and we therefore 
are glad to avail ourselves of our corre- 
spondent’s remark that the field-book may 
record the length of the three sides of a 


triangle, and yet, from a mistake in chaining 
one side, the plotting may be wrong. A 
mistake of one chain may be made, and . 
there would be nothing to check it unless an 
angle were taken. But if a chain line berun 
across the triangle joining two sides at cer- 
tain distances, and carefully noted, or from 
one angle to the opposite side, any discre- 
pancy in the scaling discovered in the plot- 
ting of the tie-line will show an error has 
‘been made in measuring the sides. There- 
fore, the importance of taking a tie-line to 
every large triangle is obvious. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XI1. 


By Henry Lovegrove, F.S.1., Surveyor, 
REMAINDER OF CARPENTER. 
(Sheet omitted by accident.) 


53, IMBER.—AII timber to be Dantzic, Riga, 

or Memel yellow fir of the best descrip- 

tion and free from all defects—sap, 

shakes, large or loose knots, and sawn 

die square. The deals to be yellow 

Christiania of best quality and well 
seasoned, 

54, Generally.—Provide all necessary timbers 
for stays, struts, ties, shores, &c., that 
may be required, centring for arches, 
turning pieces, rules, templates, and 
moulds. 

55. Plates.—All plates to be 44in. by 3in., in as 
long lengths as possible, and to be 
lapped and carefully spiked at angles. 

56,—Lintels.—All internal openings to have 
lintels lin. in depth for every foot of 
opening, none being less than 3in, in 
depth and not less than 12in, longer than 
the opening, and as wide as practicable. 

57, Distances.—No timber to be nearer than 
3in. to any flue, and no rafters, joists, or 
other timbers to be more than 12in, 
apart, 
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76, Staircase into Garden.—To be framed in 


77, Conservatory.—The floor of the conserva- 


79, Servery—The framing to servery to be 


deal as shown, put together in white- 
lead and pinned with oak pins. The 
arched boards to be 3in. thick, and the 
floor to be formed with 4}in. by liin, 
laths to form lattice floor, wrought all 
round and nailed with galvanised iron 
nails, The outside laths to be 8in. by 
1jin, The steps to be llin. thick and 
10in. wide, wrought all round and 
rounded on front edges, housed into 10in. 
by 2in., wrought all round string. The 
balusters to be 2in. square, framed at 
both ends and turned. Sills 6in. by 4in., 
posts 43in, by 44in., with ornamental 
termination. Upper sill of oak 4 by 23, 
wrought all round, sunk, and cham- 
fered both edges, 4 by 3 oak wrought, 
framed, and moulded handrail framed 
into posts, the posts to be terminated by 
oak balls 44in. diameter. 


80, 


81, 


83, 
tory is to be paved with Gin. red tiles, 
laid and jointed in cement on concrete 
vin. thick, filled in between joists. Case 
in the bressummer with 14in. deals, and 
form a ceiling over part with 1iin, deals, 
wrought, tongued,matched and V- jointed, 
boarding with 4 by 3 moulded cornice. 
The sill to be 8 by 4 oak, stop sunk, 
weathered and throated with 11 by 1-16 
galvanised iron tongue, fitted in grooves 
in the stone sill. The posts at ends to be 
6in. by 6in. fir, wrought all round re- 
bated and beaded, with 7 by 7 do. at 
angles, and 6 by 6, the remainder Gin. by 
4in., transom, 12in, by  6in, head, 
12in. by 3in. deal moulding planted 
on, and 8in. by 4in. moulding do, 
The side-lights to be 23in. with extra 
wide bars, hung on 4in, butts, and fitted 
with Elsley’s patent rack fastening. The 
top of conservatory to be framed as 
shown, the spandrel to be filled in with 
23in, deal fixed lights, The door from 
drawing-room to be 2in, deal, the lower 
part in one panel moulded both sides, 
the upper part sashed for glass with 
extra wide bars in small squares, the top 
rail segmental, The door to be hung 
with 4in. butts and fitted with 6in. lock 
and two Qin. brass barrel bolts, 5in, by 
4in, frame for door, in, grounds, and 


84, 
85, 
86. 
87, 
88. 


89, 


last, but with moulded nosing tongued 
on under the bottom tread, and 


stubbed to floor with transom moulding 
planted on (see drawing). 


FOUNDER AND SMITH. 


Eaves Gutters.—All the roofs to have 5in, 


moulded heavy cast-iron eaves gutter, 
with red-lead joints on brackets and 
screwed to fascia, To have all necessary 
stopped ends, outlets, and angles. 


Down-pipes.—All rainwater pipes to be 


sin. by 2hin. rectangular, with collars 

cast on and jointed with red-lead and 
tow, and securely fixed to brickwork. 
To have all necessary shoes, plinth, and 
other beads, and swan-necks, 


82. Grates,—In the kitchen provide a kitchener 


with oven and high-pressure boiler 
£15 p.c., in the scullery a range £5 p.c., 
in the three reception-rooms to average 
£5 p.c., in two other rooms £1 each p.c., 
and the remainder 10s. each p.c. 


Chimney Bars,—All chimney openings to 


have 2 by 4 wrought-iron chimney bars 
18in. longer than the openings, the ends 
split and turned up and down. 


Handrail, §e.—The steps to side entrance 


Girder.—The girder to carry wall over! 


to have wrought-iron framed handrail 
and balusters. 


dining-room to be of two rolled joists 
weighing 57lb. per foot run each. 


Bolts.—Provide 2cwt. of straps and bolts to 


be used by the carpenter as will be 
directed. 


Coal-shoot,—Provide and fix a frame and 


hopper for coal-shoot lft, 


3ft. din. 


Qin, by 


Bells.—Provide the sum of £15 for electric 


bells and fixing, including presses and 
indicators, 


Gas.—Provide the sum of £20 for gas-pipes 


and fittings, 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 


The iron to be the best Staffordshire or equal 
thereto, and all castings to be smooth and perfect :— 


CAST IRON AND FIXING. 
£s. d. 


127ft. Run, 5in. moulded heavy eaves gutter, with 


proper red lead joints on brackets, and 

SCYEWING tO fascia .......0000eceecseee A 

No. 12 extra to stopped endsto do. ...... 
5 


- outlets OME ..cces 
2 3 external angles do, ...... 
1 ‘r internal)” do; do. esse 


: obtuse OS GO wr ecstes F 


: : , ? : c 
4in, architrave. The door to garden to|158 » Spin. by ae in recaps Sign a an 
1 j . » * 1 Ollars Cast On, JOlnted watertig 
Pe untae to last, with 2in, fixed fan- with red-lead and tow, and securely 
ight over, and 4in. by 3in. transom. Nailing to DrickWOLK ....s.scscscesssessseers 
78. Staircases.—The stairs from basement to No, 5 moulded heads ........:sessseeeeeeereeoes 
ground-floor to have liin. treads, with a i a ea 
ee nosings, lin, risers, tongued 5 shoes (purpose made about 30in. 
glued blocks, and bracketed on strong DOG ectece ice rte nce eal oie AO 
fir bearers. The windows to be cross- epic register Pte p.c. 108. each and 
tongued, the bottom step nailed. Framed No. : ee Lignan ier pies dn -wrdst 
1zin. wall, and outer strings ramped and No.3 do, with fire-brick backs and 
tongued at joints 4in. by 4in., plainnewel eee eat ie in front, 
with ornam ‘i an Ost COMM ts eceprertecoest 
handrail as sie bat re piabogany hand No. lrange p.c.£5and do. 
oh own, lin, by 1}in. turned No. 1 kitchener with oven and high-pres- 
Sata qin. beaded apron lining, and sure boiler, p.c, £15,and do. do... ... 
rounded nosing to landing to match WROUGHT IRON AND FIXING. 
treads, The stairs from ground floor | owt, qr. 1b. 
to second floor to have treads as| 1 1 7 In chimney bars with ends split and 


turned up and down and building in 
by bricklayer ..,... ... 


5 2 7 In framed balusters and newels ....... 


riser rounded and veneered ljin, cross-| 15 3 Do. rolled iron joists and hoisting and 
tongued quarter spaces on strong fir fixing at about 12ft. from ground 
bearers: 121i NOVO yess ctr cxto sha dans! epsien iis debesite de tadea vee 

; 1gin. framed and moulded wall 2 Do. straps and bolts and fixing by 


strings with skirtings on landings to 
match, the outer string to be Ihin, re- 
bated and moulded, capping and mould- 
ing planted on face, as detail ; 2in. apron 
lining with moulding planted on to 
match string ; 1jin, moulded nosing and 
moulding under to match treads, Ma- 
hogany handrail as detail, 2in, by 2in. 
turned balusters; 4in. by 4in. newels, 
with ornamental top and pendants as 
shown. The spandrel framing to be 2in, 
moulded and square. 


2in. moulded both sides two panels high 
with 2in. spandrel sash over, The door 
to be 2in. with diminished stiles, the 
lower part in two panels moulded both 
sides, the upper part sashed with stout 
bars in small squares hung with 4in. 
butts and fitted with 6'n. brass mortise 
lock, black and brass furniture and 
finger-plates. The light over to be Qin, 
moulded, the framing to be formed with 
posts (see detail) properly framed and 


carpenter to be used as directed (pro- 
VASONA]) pees ccatopdecescavathvasbhatie ssudsedhes 
No.1 frame and hopper for coal shoot 
1ft. 9in, by 3ft.3in. and building into 
Wall i... siisaneaniicnseAcencavesl “schaxneauesee 


BELLHANGER AND GASFITTER, 


Provide the sum of £15 for electric bells ...... 


do do. £20 for gas-pipes and fittings... 


Allow for attendance on bellhanger and gasfitter 


Carried to summary ... 
PLASTERER, 


90, Materials —The whole of the plastering 


to be executed with the best flare-burnt 
chalk lime, clean, sharp sand, clean, long 
cowhair free from grease, and Baltic 
heart-of-fir laths of the quality known 
as lath and half, the ends to be butted, 
not lapped. 


91, Limewhite.—T wice limewhite the whole of 


the basement walls which are not 
plastered; also soffits of arches and 
stone steps. 


92, Walls.—Render, float, and set the walls of 


the breakfast-room, passage in base- 


102, Cisterns.—Provide and fix on 


ment, and the whole of the walls and 
brick partitions on upper floors, 

93. Partitions—Lath, plaster, float, and set 
the partitions throughout. 

94, Cetlings.—Lath, plaster, float, set, and twice 
whiten ceilings throughout ; also soffits 
of internal staircases. 

95. Cornices.—Run plaster-moulded cornices to 
design, and whiten to the rooms as 
follows: First floor rooms, 12in. girt; 
dining and drawing rooms, 24in. girt ; 
library, 18in. girt; porch, bay window, 
and cloaks, Yin. girt; breakfast-room, 
12in. girt; entrance hall, &c., 2lin, girt. 

96, Portland Cement.—The whole of basement, 
except where wood skirtings are de- 
scribed, to have beaded skirtings Gin. 
high. 

97, Keene's Cement.—The internal arches, as 
shown, to be finished in Keene’s cement, 
the angles, l}in, diameter, staff beaded, 
the architraves 4in. and 4hin. respect- 
ively. 

PLASTERER, 


Use the best flare burnt chalk lime, clean sharp river 
or pit sand, clean long cowhair free from greage, and 


£8. d, 


Baltic heart of fir ‘‘ lath and half” laths :— 


Yds, Fe, 
3879 Supl. Twice distemper plastered walls 
a plain tint, the colour fixed .., 


122 a Extra to fair face and twice lime- 
white brickwork ..........0..+ ages 

3 ee Do. do. point and twice lime- 
white soffit of arch .....,...,...0000. 

4 i Clean down and twice limewhite 

soffit of stone StepS.......ccceseeeres 

1,206 ft Render, float, and set walls ....,.... 
55 yy Do. do. narrow to circular soffi 

218 E Lath, plaster, float, and set par- 
DIGIONS scared. orks ovkstivvest sane sae 

542 ; Lath, plaster, float, set, and twice 
WTEG COUN ES ieee: ceuecey sot seedere 

17 - As last on soffits of stairs, a small 


part fluoinig ie s:. stvetscescsassSaeass aoe 
30 Run. Labour to quirk 


26 ,, Plaster moulded cornice, 6in. girt, 

ANd twice White ........0..,000cceseesee 

CGmn eos Cin. Pirtiand GO. tcsevaswetens auescece 

Diy Dost Zino. ANG COs: secarccscersisecneet? 
272 ,, Do.18in. do. and do. . . 

113 ,, Do.2lin. do,and do. . 

LZ fees 2 DO D4IMs GOs ANG AON ciesesbcvetosevesete 

No. 79 internal mitres to do., average 

WS ira Heintecer. deerserrces as eteseast svsanate 

7 external do. do. 19in, dO.......s00008 


6 obtuse do. Gin. ZiTt........dscc.cc ce acee 
1 stopped end to do, 2lin, do...... ... 
1 mitred returned todo. do. ......... 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


11 Sup. Plain face on lath in panel 
118 Run. Beaded skirting 6in. high on brick 
NOAZ4 AN ZI1OS LO COssesssescaccnpevresetesch<sevay 
SJNOUSIN GS ygg eget osama sch vos\epede vecsiseaich 

A RCYIDIN GA > can .oteres suyecstuneescuamersines 


KEENE'S CEMENT. 


139 Supl. Plain face to jambsin narrow widths 
8,4, do. circular to Soffit do. .......0000 
147 Run. Angle and arris 


see ren tee 


Corer nis 


46 sor Goacizeular, cis. 
83 ,, Rounded angle....... 
No. 18 stopped ends to d0...... c.ceesecese see 
7 ., Ildin. staffi-beaded angle and double 
GUILE ova daceshotascsssuasacevasersiesner eet 
DP te DIOR CIFCULAT Mavacets sausdervuracsee 
No. 3 stopped ends to dO. ....ccsseceecrrese ves 
Sisplayed GOs .dOs. <scccoccnessnecsecensche cee 
58 ,, Moulded architrave 4in. wide .....,... 
BOsg OO. CLYCUIAL mess teeescussctns sscencsteeness 
No. 10 stopped ends t0 do...ssse..s.cseee eveee 
4 mitres circular to circular ......... 
52 4, AS last 4hin. Wide.......csesseadsrscceccoese 
AO oe Og CILCH IRL) rarsnttoartannne? famee cuevere ses 
No. 6 stopped ends to do. ......... ... 
2 mitres do....... 


2 square plinth blocks 13in. high, 
5in, wide, and dubbing out for 
BRING, we sbusca Geuslipias decneenerd undvesls celts 

Carried to summary ......+6 


PLUMBER (EXTERNAL). 


98, Lead.—The lead to be the best milled lead, 


with all necessary tacks, wall hooks, and 
lead-headed nails, 

99, Gutters——The gutters throughout to be 
laid with 6lb. milled lead. 


—— | 100. Flashings.—The flashings to be of 5lb. 


lead, to average not less than 5in, width, 
and step flashings not less than 12in. 
wide. 

PLUMBER (INTERNAL), 

101, Service.—Lay on the water from the main 
with 3in, lead pipe, jin. brass driving 
ferrule to the cisterns, The cisterns are 
to be fitted with 2in. brass ball valve 
and copper ball, all necessary brass 
unions, and 1}in. overflow. 

strong 

bearers two wrought-iron galvanised 

cisterns, each to contain 200 gallons, one 
to supply the hot-water cistern and 
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water for drinking purposes, the other 


for w.c.’s, &c. 

103. Supply.—Lay on the water from the above 
cisterns with 3in. pipes, and 3in. branches 
to the water-waste preventers, and 1}in. 
pipes from these to the w.c. pans. 

104, W.C.’s.—The two best w.c.’s to be Doulton’s 
patent valve closet, £5 p.c., and the 
servants’ w.c. to be £3 p.c., with 4in. 
lead pipes from pan through walls to 4in. 
diameter cast-iron soil-pipe, with socket 
joints caulked with red-lead and tow, 
and securely fixed, the pipe to be carried 
up above roof, and finished with Boyle’s 
foul-air extractor. 

105, Safes—Form safe to the w.c.’s of 4lb. 
lead and to bath of 5lb. lead, with 
bossed angles and brass gratings. 

406, Bath.—The bath to be of enamelled iron 
£5 p.c., including brass fittings, hot, 
cold, and waste 2in. lead waste. 

107, Sinks,—The scullery sink to be 3ft. 6in. by 
2ft. on two half-brick bearers, and the 
housemaid’s sink to be p.c. 34s. in 
Doulton’s list. Both to have fin. screw- 
down bib cocks for cold-water supply, 
and 2in. lead wastes. 

108, Hot Water.—Provide and fix in the roof 
as will be directed a wrought-iron gal- 
vanised hot-water cistern to contain 70 
gallons, and connect with cold cistern 
with a short length of #in. lead pipe. 

The flow and return from cistern to 
boiler of kitchener to be lin. wrought 
iron, with all necessary joints, bends, and 
elbows (and painted four coats). Carry 
the water from the hot cistern with #in. 
pipe, and in. brass hot-water taps over 
both sinks, and for draw-off in kitchen. 
Attend upon and cut away for the hot- 


water engineer. 
PLUMBER, 
ao Ba Oe 

Use the best milled lead dressed smooth, and include 
for hooks and all labour 

Cwt. qr. 1b. 

17-314 Milled lead and labour in gutters, flash- 
INgS, GC, ON TOOLS, ,.:<.0s50ceeececeevessosss 
0 2 0 Do, do. bossing to apex of octagonal 
Bt. EMO D ifencves coveccleee: dere acaencacwtersncisesssaces 
5 Run, Extra labour dressing 5lb, lead over 
CORe OL Mati. s.svoyestcasveuntalucecseaeesss + 
yy Close Copper NAilING......rccccecceseereeceeces 
No. 1 bossed end to roll necro 
3 soldered dots and screws ..... see. 

8 lead tacks and nails ..,.....+06 

WATER SUPPLY, &C. 

The whole of the water supply to be executed in 
accordance with the Waterworks Company’s 
Regulations ..iccccccccssoese covet avececccoscteces see sceces 

Give notice to the Authoritiesand Water Company 
aud pay all fees legally demanded ........:s0seeceeees 

Allow for taking up ground in road and tapping 
Company’s main,and make good work disturbed 

N.B.—The price for pipes to include all soldered 
joints except branch joints, which are taken 


Reparatel yt caccercascesscchesdsersctecsersesavezeressscsesalee 
Cwt. qr. lb. 
= 3 7 Milled lead labour in safe ...,.....000 
t. 
25 Run. Close copper nailing ...cccseccscsereesere 


No, 4 bossed angles to safe ......... 


r56 ,, ain, strong lead service pipe, including 
bends, hooks, joints, and fixing ......... 

21S; ldin, do. do. cobtccickonucokees sto 
30 ,, 2in. do. do. and digging trench 
for same and filling in, ramming, and 
TOVOVNM S55. patccoce ore otide cosarties tandisee sgbiece 

If os Zin. lead waste-pipe, all as first ..,......... 
52 4, 4in, diameter cast-iron soil-pipe with 


socket joints throughout, caulked with 

red lead and tow, and securely fixed 

with proper wall hooks...........s000scse0 

No, 2 soldered stopped ends to #in. pipe 

67 do; > branch) joints bo GOs, G.s:ssccsiecverssscesces 

2 pieces of din. lead pipe about 2ft. 6in. long to 

supply water-waste preventer, including 

soldered joint to supply from cistern ....., 

1 do. about 8ft. long, all as last .........s00e6 

1 piece Zin. lead pipe about 18in, long, with one 

SOldered joint to SINK....,.....000 ccecesecseresees 

2 do. Idin. do. about 6ft. long for overflow ...... 

3 do. 4in. pipe out of 7b. lead, about 4ft. long, 

one end jointed to w.c. apparatus, the other 

toicast-iron) soil Pipe! <2k.ctscceusccdveraecdsedeee 

in. brass grating and soldering to lead safe. 

- 4, driving ferrule joint and fixing...... 

» 4, screw-down bib cccks do. and do... 

», high pressure ball valves and 

COPPer DAIS TOMO. ccrsceseoscovercsscecesaacevecsds 

Zin. brass Sbop-COCKS dO. ANA GO, wvscsecsee seers 

$n. ,, fly nuts and unions do. and do....... 
jdin. 4, 0. - do. do, 

1 Boyle’s patent foul air extractor, fixed to 4in. 

DiDG@iccaaaiacgncssicdeasdeectsscenronsseetece coer 

1 iron collar as flashing to 4din. pipe.........00 oo 

2 galvanised wrought iron cisterns to contain 

200 gallons, and fixing on and including 

proper bearers in roof where directed ...... 

2 Drilling 

2 


Deb eweeoereneee 


w 


i 
1 
2 
2 2 
2 
2 
2 


n 
n 
o 


Bloabloobles 


seeeee 


holesin do. for in. pipe 1.0... 
do. do ginwapipe es. as wane ; 
2 Doulton’s valve closet, p.c. £5 each, and fix- 
ADEN Vexaccosencesescessacegs uasarestedelussresaessesseancs 
1 do. plain stoneware with water-waste pre- 
venter, and deal seat, price £3, and do. ... 


1 enamelled iron bath, p.c. £5, including brass 
fittings, hot, cold, and waste, and fixing ... 
1 glazed stoneware slop sink p.c, 34s , and allow 
for fixing same........ ae se ges eanaeeepecseuacnesssenae 
1 Do. do, sink 3ft, 6in. by 2ft., and fixing 
with back edge cut and pinned into wall 
and two half-brick Dearers ...cccccessscneee eee 


Ft. HOT WATER SUPPLY. 

39 Run. 3in. wrought-iron pipe, including all 
joints, bends, elbows, short pieces, con- 
nectors, &c., complete, and fixing...... 

L3Saas Lins W/O; All GS:G0, cases entasedenecnaaticeamanaes 
No. 1 galvanised wrought-iron hot water cistern 
to contain 70 gallons and fixing on and 
including proper bearers in roof where 

INC OCEG. di. senesa7esceubetseuincsneeict, dinasesssabunping 

1 piece of Zin. lead pipe to connect hot water 
cistern With Cold.........0..... Renctenancsavencee 

2 holes through iron cistern for #in. pipe ...... 

2 in. brass fly nuts and unions and fixing ...... 

3 3in. do. hot water taps with label “ hot ” 
ANG AXING hoc, ceraseacscaseti comasecsleseveteeeercege ss 

2 connecting lin, wrought iron pipe with iron 
cistern, including holes and proper connec- 

GLONSY iy cssssersscecens causorceuiessizeane tesauseineceane 

2do,. do. with high-pressure boiler and do. do. 
Allow for attending upon and cutting away for hot 
Water CENZINEEL ,.,......seeeeree 5 


POrvetreei et etree 


Carried to Summary ... 


GLAZIER, 

109. Plate Glass—The glass to be of the best 
description, well puttied, and back- 
puttied. The windows of best rooms to 
be glazed with best British polished 
plate, the upper lights, where shown to 
be of lead quarry glazing, 2s. per foot 
super. p.c. glazed. The doors to be glazed 
with 32o0z, flatted sheet, except that near 
dust-bin, which is to be of 260z. matted 
sheet. All other glass to be 21loz. flatted 
sheet. 

GLAZIER. 
The glass to be of the best description, se2urely 
ae dp and puttied :— 


£8. d, 


322 Supl. 2loz. fiatted sheet glass and glazing in 


small squares ......0 


Vite WO. HULCG, CO nWOsices Oe are casecectaalecassicaxieve 
4 ,, 260z. matted sheet glass in wash leather, 
in door panels in one square ... ......s0eee 

63 ,, 32oz. flattened sheet glass and glazing in 
door panels ag last ..........sesceccescoseeces 

7 sp DO UDPONE BYTDALE iisse sciveasccccdaducescconvivee 
5 Run. Raking, cutting, and risk on do. ........... 
8 ©, Olreular do. do. puaneeisen tar 
124 Supl. Best British polished plate glass and 
glazing in sMall SQUATLES......sceceesee eee soe 

12 Run. Circular cutting and risk on do, ............ 
98 Supl, Lead lights and glass, price 2s. per foot, 


including fixing ..........ccsceee 
Leave glass clean and perfect .......s0.ss00. 


Carried to summary i 
PAINTER, 

110, Materials—The paint to be composed of 
the best old white-lead, pure linseed oil, 
turpentine, &c. The work tobe properly 
prepared and rubbed down between each 
coat, the finishing coat being such plain 
tints as the architect may direct. 

111. Zronwork.—All ironwork to be painted 
four coats. 

112. Woodwork.—The whole of the joinery 
throughout to be properly knotted, 
primed, stopped, prepared, and painted 
three coats. 

Note.—The decorations, such as finishing of 
painting, paperhanging, also the boundary 
walls, have not been dealt with in the preceding 
specification and quantities. 

PAINTER, 

Use the best old white lead, pure linseed oil, tur- 
pentine, &c., for compounding the paint, properly 
prepare the work, and rub down between each coat 
and finish such tints as the architect may direct. 

Ee Bot ag to be the best hard-drying copal. 


63 Supl. Paint four oils on iron .... 
DIOMRUIN, ABA: see fecececs 


LT Tuy) Bey SOSMAll TON Pipers <toeceteanovseetecscese 
210. ,, “Rainwater and Bil .....600 sieves sccee ses 
IN OMD DORCAS ee siaacecssstevscsnsvolenuasiyriccs saa 
BD BWAD-NOCKS ...r000cssccesseves .caveendues 

127 ,, Haves gutter inandout......... 


No. 1 frame and hopper for coal shoot. 
PT Boyle's GxtractOr .-...sc.+-cesssre see 
425 Supl. Knot, prime, stop, and paint three 
CORtSION MVOOG: = vesess cussecvesiconessensives 
250 Run, Frame one side 


eee. 


32 ,, Pipe casing .. 
PIS2 Sega NO RACDIN GS ccciers| Mseconeciceowes’ creas 

No. 76 frames one Side .......06 25.0. 000 100 
A two light’ dodo. ....scessossesuesecs 
WO" CHYCCTAOSGO .sseecscctw seston sce tetees 
Sl dozen small sash squires do, ... 
liye. PANTS... wckemercseucediecsss 

£6 casements one side... 
92 ends of timbers ............... 000008 
10 chimney pieces (see Masoun’s 
Dill) roaeee serwentesest cowecabeveseev ree 
33 Supl, Paint four oils on cement......... see 


Carried tosummary ... 


(Note.—The next subject treated will be very | — ——-———————————————— 


interesting and original. ] 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY,—IL* 
CENTRE AND CENTRING. 


EFORE the bricklayer can arch over an 
opening—he it for a doorway, window, or 
other purpose—he usually requires the aid of 
the carpenter to make and set up centres upon 
which to “turn” the arches. It is quite true 
that bricklayers build centres of bricks, rest- 
ing upon a plank or board, supported by up- 
right pieces. The usual course, however, is for 
the carpenter to make centres to the required 
shape, and when the bricklayer is ready, “set” 
them for him. Centres are usually made of 
rough slabs, cut from the outside of logs, cut 
and worked to the required shape (often just 
from the “band-saw), then nailed together 
and sparred across. The usual forms required 
are—the segmental, semicircular, Gothic, and 
elliptic. The method of proceeding is to lay 
down upon a drawing-board the required curve 
—say a segment—and, in order to do so, there 
is required the radius of the circle of which it 
isa segment, or other means. The following 


rule will serve to find the length of lath re- 
quired to describe any segment. Divide the 
square of half the chord (span) by the height 
of the arc (rise of arch), to the quotient 
add the height of the arc, and the sum 
will be the diameter or twice the radius. 
As, for example, an opening of 4ft. is 
to have a segmental arch of Qin, rise— 
24 x 24 = 576 ~ 9 = 64 +9 = 73 + 2 = 363, 
or 3ft. O}in, This length of lath would be 
handy to use. Having described the curve and 
parallel to and #in, within it, another for 
spars to be nailed across ribs, allow as much 
space from the springing (that is, from where 
the curve starts from the vertical line as 
seen in Fig. 8), as is necessary according to 
weight of brick or other material of which the 
arch is to be built ; draw a horizontal line, and 
you are ready. Select the slabs ; if the rise is 
not too much, a slab of sufficient breadth may 
bereadily got; but if not, join as shown. Make 


Fig 


3 Seate 


two ribs to drawing (sometimes a single rib 
with a piece bent round and supported by 
angle blocks as seen in diagram 9 will suffice, 
say, for a half-brick arch, or with a “ reveal ” 
and internal arch), then get out two pretty 
strong pieces to nail across underneath 
ribs, as seen in diagram 8. In nailing on spars 
round the curve, project them, say, #in. each 
side beyond rib. Nail these pieces on firmly, 
and in such way that the two ribs will be 
square and parallel in plan. In making ribs, 
nail any pieces which may be required to keep 
them together on the inside. Now nail on the 
spars, which may be from 13in. to 2}in. broad, 
according to the quickness of the curve, and 
the centre is ready for setting up. The setting 
up is done by placing two uprights, one on 
each side, with a piece nailed on the top of 
each at right angles, if necessary, and one or 
two pieces jammed between them, as shown in 
Fig. 10. 

The centre requires to be set level, which 
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may the more readily be done by inserting| have been prepared, nail pieces across under- , the three nails; take away the nail at the rise, 


wedges (one being driven from each side) | neath as before described, allow spars for top, 
between the pieces nailed across ribs below] a little long (the nett length being equal to 


and with a pencil inside, and the wire or cord 
stretched to its full extent, describe the curve 


centre and those on the top of uprights sup-| breadth of splay), and cut them off to the out-|as seen in diagram 13. Or nail a lath havinga 


porting centre. ‘These wedges will serve an| line and bevel when nailed on, or take exact 
additional purpose. When it is required to 
remove the centre, after the arch is completed 
drive out these wedges, which will not so 
rudely shike the building, nor disturb the 
bond of the not yet firmly set arch. Another 


‘I; Soade, 


length and bevels from plan and cut before 
putting on. They should be taper, as also the 
space between them, as may be easily seen on 
account of the ribs differing in size. This class 
of centres (splayed jambs) is frequently re- 
quired in church work. To support a “reveal ” 
an attachment might be made to the centre 
as shown in diagram 9. Gothic centres present 
no further difficulty when the lines of the arch 
are laid down on the drawing-board. Two 


tee 2 
Fig. 79, 


Fig. 70 6 
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method for segments of slight rise and mode- 
rately wide span is shown in diagram 10a. 
The working of this is by taking a piece of 
board of a length equal to the width of the 
‘span, having one edge straight, breadth at 
least equal to the rise of arch, square a line 
‘across the centre, which gives half the width 
of the span, then from the straight edge at one 
‘end mark off the rise the segment is to have, 
saw off and plane to a-straight edge, then put 
in three nails, one at the rise, and one at each 
end of width; keep the pencil at the angle, 
-and travel the piece against the nails, tracing 
with the pencil one-half of the curve; reverse} ~~ 
the piece and trace the other half by repeating See ett 
the process, Zs 

Another method is shown in diagram 10d, 
which is by the intersection of lines; take | different kinds of Gothic arches are shown in 
twice the rise and connect this point with the | diagam 12. 
extremities of the span, then divide these lines] The common Gothic is based upon the equi- 
each into an equal number of parts, and from] lateral triangle, and the distance between the 
the extremities draw lines to each of these] angles is taken as the radius with which to 
points ; then trace the segmental curve through j describe the arch, and the point of meeting of 
the intersecting points thus obtained (the | the two ares is at the third angle. The lancet 
auxiliary line is seen on the right-hand side, { arch is described by dividing the span equally, 
which is used to get the parts into which the|and from this centre point with a distance 
two sides of the triangle are divided), Centres| equal to the span, mark off on the springing 
require to be made for “ splayed jambs” which | line continued points, and from these points 
present very little extra difficulty. Take the| describe the arch ; that is, the radius is equal 
case of a semicircular headed window or door | to the span and half span, 
opening when the splay isto be continuedround.| The elliptic arch may be set out in several 
A plan would be required of splays and width] ways. The span of this arch would be termed 
between jambs, as shown in diagram 11, and| its major axis, and the rise its semi-minor axis. 
then two ribs would be required to be got out | Take the half span, and from the extremity of 
of different sizes, as seen in the diagram, one] the rise intersect the span line on each side ; 
bevelled outwards and the other bevelled in-| these points would be called the foci of the 
wards from the face of the ribs (bevels seen on | ellipse, and serve as points in which to drive 
left-hand side of plan in diagram). The radii | nails, a third nail being putin at the extremity of 
of the semicircles are obtained from the plan | the rise ; round these three nails stretch a piece 
(see diagram) as also bevels, When the ribs|of wire or string, fastening it when it encircles 


Fig. /2 


straight-edge along the springing line, and on 
the side towards the arch, another down on one 
side of the centre line, drawn at right angles to 
the springing lines. Now provide a lath a little 
longer than half the span, with one end at the 
extremity of the span; put a “ bradawl” 
through the lath at half the span. Now put 
the same end to the extremity of the rise, and 
put another bradawl through the lath at the 
distance of the rise ; start at the springing, and 
with a pencil at the end of the lath and the 
bradawls travelling against the laths nailed 
down for guides, describe half the arch ; change 
the lath which was nailed at right angles to 
that along the springing line, end trace the 
other half of the arch; this is shown in the 
second figure of diagram 13. In every case 
when the curve of the arch is drawn, draw a 
line fin. within and parallel to it, which is the 
line to which the ribs forming the centre are 
made, the jin. being allowed for the spars 
which are nailed round and upon the ribs, In 


Fic 74 


\ egg es 
Yi’ Sate. 


making very large centres, very strong straps 
or girders are required to tie the ribs together 
at the proper span, and from these to the ribs 
are stays or braces, which serve to distribute 
the pressure ; this is shown in diagram 14, 


OE 2 —__. 


The second portion of the Exchange Station at 
Liverpool of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way has been completed this week. Halfamillion 
of money has been expended in the works now 
brought to a close, the chief portion of the heavy 
outlay being for the ten acres of miserable property 
removed to make room for the enlarged station, 
which has ten platform faces, each 200 yards in 
length. Over the entrance in Tithebarn-street has 
been erected an hotel, Italian in style, at a cost for 
erection and furnishing of £140,000. 


The corner-stones of an extension of and addi- 
tion to the Primitive Methodist Sunday School in 
South-street, Huddersfield, were laid on Saturday 
afternoon. From plans by Messrs, Abbey and 
Hanson, of Huddersfield, the old school will be 
enlarged, and an additional building will be 
erected at a cost of £500, 
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SKETCHES IN LUDLOW TOWN AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


SHROPSHIRE, like Cheshire, is justly celebrated 
for its rich examples of half-timber architec- 
ture, and few parts of the county are of more 
note in this respect than Ludlow and its neigh- 
bourhood. The week before last we printed 
some drawings of Stokesay Castle, which ranks 
as the most interesting house in the district ; 
and to-day we are enabled to publish some 
admirable sketches of six other specimens of 
Shropshire woodwork illustrative of the same 
type of buildings. These drawings, from the 
pencil of Mr, Oliver Baker, who is a distin- 
guished member of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, have been lent us by Mr. G. 
Woolley, of the Bull Ring, Ludlow, from the 
first-rate book which he has just published 
under the above title. Guide-books, as usually 
compiled, are at best but unsatisfactory aids to 
the architectural tourist, and the more pon- 
derous volumes of county histories frequently 
furnish less reliable information about the 
buildings they describe, while page after 
page is often occupied by tedious anti- 
quarian matter, or long genealogical accounts 
of no interest whatever to the general reader. 
The publisher of Mr. Oliver Baker’s work 
about Ludlow has taken a new departure from 
the ordinary style of topographical books, and 
the author has very ably realised the pro- 
moter’s intentions, avoiding tedious repetitions 
concerning historical particulars and discard- 
ing bulky reproductions of charters, deeds, and 
churchwardens’ accounts, has more usefully 
occupied the space at his disposal by describing 
his personal examinations of existing build- 
ings, thus furnishing the exact kind of infor- 
mation most necessary to those who wish to 
study the actual remains which can be seen 
now, and thus to learn how best to see them. 
Accompanying his descriptions are numerous 
plans and maps, while most of the places of 
importance are graphically represented in the 
mannerof those instances which we have repro- 
duced to-day as specimens of the remainder, 
Ludlow Castle is the point to which the stranger 
naturally first directs his attention, and prob- 
ably the earliest glimpse which he will obtain 
of that historic ruin will be when reaching 
the open square where the old red market- 
house stands : he sees its high, outer walls and 
nail-studded gate among the tall elms which 
now fill up the moat of Roger de Lacy’s strong- 
hold. The long series of brilliant events which 
make up the history of the place from the 
obscurity of its original foundation to the days 
of the popular ferment which preceded the 
Revolution of 1688, furnish many an import- 
ant record associated with great men whose 
names are linked with its varying fortunes. 
The Norman Keep, which rises on the far side 


of the inner moat, forms the chief attraction to 
the visitor, together with the Elizabethan 
bridge and gables, built by Sir Henry Sydney, 
adjoining the ancient tower. Thecircular nave 
of the chapel is an exquisite example of 12th 
century art,and oneof the few of thatshape now 
remaining. The walls inside are enriched by an 
arcade of 14 arches, and the chancel arch of 
three orders is profusely elaborated with typical 
ornaments of the style, The group of the castle 
ruins supply an extremely interesting plan. 
The magnificent collegiate church at Ludlow is 
set off by the old houses which surround it, 
while over all soars the great belfry tower, 
weatherbeaten and grim, with time-worn 
traceries and sculptured niches. Inside this 
great parish church are many monuments and 
some rich screens and stalls with many a 
grotesque miserere carving and curious sculp- 
ture. The chapels, too, deserve mention, and 
had we the space the building would demand a 
more lengthy description, such as Mr, Baker 
has devoted to it, The monasteries, the col- 
lege, the grammar school, Barnaby House— 
once a resting place for Medieval pilgrims on 
their way to St. Winifred’s Well at Holywell, 
in Wales—Dinham Chapel, the town wall, 
Broadgate, the Butter Cross and Domestic 
architecture of the town, furnish the subject 
matter for his next chapter. The Feathers’ 
Hotel, of which a sketch is here given, is well 
known as one of the best houses of its type in 
the country. Its exterior is not likely to be 
passed by without a visit to the interior, which 
is equally good and interesting, with some par- 
ticularly beautiful plaster ceilings (R.I.B.A. 
“ Transactions,” Vol, III., new series, plate 36). 
In the coffee-room the ceiling is divided by 
moulded beams into three compartments, which 
are most elaborately wrought and filled with 
intricate ornament. The carved-oak mantel- 
piece is said to have come from the castle ; 
but whether this was so or not, it harmonises 
admirably with the beautiful panelling and 
rich ceiling of its present quarters. Its 
most prominent feature is the royal coat 
of arms with the letters I. R. for Jacobus 
Rex, with bold arches and pilasters flanked 
by grotesque figures on each side. The 
adjoining room has good panelling, and the 
Foxe arms on a carved panel over the door. 
There isa tradition that one Jones built the 
house, which may account for the initials R. I. 
on the picturesque lock-plate of the front door, 
There were several similar half-timbered houses 
in Ludlow, though most of them are now plas- 
tered over ; but in the churchyard the Reader’s 
house deserves mention. The old Butchers’-row 
at the top of Broad-street contains some good 
work still, and there are some fine old houses 
in Church-street with carved panelling. In 
High-street is a fine and elaborate ceiling of 
the time of Queen Anne. In the Bull Ring is 
a barge-board carved to represent a hunting 
scene, and there are one or two good houses, 
including a fine one in Dinham and a few at 
the lower end of Corve-street. At the corner 
of Frog-lane is a timber and plaster almshouse 
built by Thomas Lane in 1674, of good form 
and colour. The Foxe almshouse is a long, low 
building in stone, dated 1593. The Old Bell 
at Ludford, and the Porch and Oratory at 
Ludford House, furnish the subjects of two 
other of the sketches on our lithographic plate. 
Ludford House, which seems to have an early 
history, is a very large one, built round a quad- 
rangle, and is chiefly of timber and plaster 
of the Tudor period; but some of it 
facing the churchyard is constructed on 
earlier walls of great thickness, The side 
towards the road, in which occurs the prin- 
cipal entrance under a pointed arch, is 
chiefly of rubble masonry, and rather heavy 
and gloomy-looking. In the older portions 
there is more variety, and the side overlooking 
the church is eminently picturesque, with 
several bold projections and fine groups of chim- 
neys. In one of the former is the oratory seen 
in our view. The interior of the house has been, 
of course, modernised in parts, but it still con- 
tains some panelled rooms of good character, 
and much old furniture. Below the church- 
yard at Ludford is the ancient almshouse of St. 
Giles, with its long line of roof picturesquely 
broken by three simple stone gables and quaint 
chimney stacks. The Court House and Dove- 
cote at Richard’s Castle,and the Druid’s Oaks 
in Oakley Park seem, too, worth visiting. The 
walk through the last-named place leads to 


Bromfield, where the Priory will well repay 
examination. The situation of this monastery 
was delightful, and the gate-house still stand- 
ing marks one side of the triangular inclosure: 
in which the buildings were erected. The 
church remains nearly entire, with its tower of 
three stages in the earliest phase of Harly 
English work. The gate-house, of which a. 
view from the road is here given, is a building 
of two stories, the lower of solid Early English 
masonry, with a wide and heavy arch through 
the centre, flanked by buttresses, and the upper 
of timber, now restored and used as a school- 
room. Wigmore is another place near Ludlow 
to which Mr. Baker guides his readers, giving 
them a full account of the castle, church, and 
village, afterwards taking them to Wigmore 
Abbey, now used as a farmhouse, but com- 
prising some highly interesting buildings. 


The gate-house herewith delineated (see 
Buitping News for September 2nd, 
1881), is an extremely picturesque piece 
of design eminently curious and quaint 


in its proportions. Beyond itis the abbey barn 
and pigeon-house, and in a line with it to the 
left are the guest-house and foundations of the 
abbey church. The gate-house itself is a long 
building of two low stories, the lower half of 
stone, with a stone arch through the middle 
reaching to the upper story, which is of 
timber, and projects on heavy oak brackets 
resting on a beam supported on stone corbels, 
It is now used as stables. The guest- house is. 
of stone, and has its original roof, and retains. 
a tall, 14th-century window on the west and 
a large Perpendicular one in the east end. The 
Tudor farmhouse was burnt down a few years. 
ago. Thehalf-timber farmhouse at Dodmore, of 
which Mr. Baker givesasketch, is typical of good 
Shropshire work of this class, and the building 
contains one room still worth seeing for its fire- 
place of carved oak. The house is situated near 
Rock Green, and could be visited when driving 
from Ludlow through Stoke St. Milborough 
to Brown Clee and Titterstone. Culmington. 
Church, with its stump of a spire; Hlsich 
Manor-house; Caynham Church, where there 
is a curious triple arch; Whitton Court, 
Stokesay Castle, Tenbury, Burford, Steventon,. 
Orleton, Ashford Carbonell, Holgate, and Whit-. 
cliff furnish other sketches and chapters of in- 
terest, and, with the section devoted to the 
geology of the neighbourhood, make up the 
yolume, To the architectural student visiting 
Ludlow Mr, Baker’s pages are indispensable ; 
to the library of the art lover his book will be 
a welcome addition, and as a model guide gene- 
rally, Mr. Woodley’s publication is well worthy 
of the occasion, nicely printed, and admirably 
produced. We wish more drawings such as 
these herewith given had been included of such 
subjects, for instance, as Ludlow Church. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY UNION—INTERIOR 
OF DEBATING HALL. 


WE published an exterior view of the new 
buildings with plans in the BUILDING NEws 
for June 22nd last, and we now give an 
interior of the great hall. Mr. Sydney Mitchell 
is the architect. 


BIRMINGHAM POST OFFICE, 


THIS plate to-day completes our series of 
illustrations of this important post-office now 
building. Our other drawings were given in 
the BuILDING News for June 8 and Aug. 31, 
1888. Mr. Henry Tanner, A.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


CHURCH OF ST, JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
PUTNEY, 


THE original church was designed by the late 
Mr. Charles Lee, and the enlargement has been 

designed and carried out by Messrs. Lee Bros., 
and Pain, of 8, Adelphi-terrace, W.C, The 
works comprise the enlargement of the chancel 

with a new chancel screen, the building of a 

north chancel aisle, and the enlargement of the 
vestry of which the first and second portions: 
have at present been carried out, An alabaster 

reredos is now in progress from the designs of 
the architects. The accommodation of the 
church has been very materially increased, and 

the acoustic properties of the building much 
improved by the alterations. The cost of the 
works already executed has been £2,372, anda 
further sum of £800 is now required to carry 
out the enlargement of the vestries and for the 
choir seats. The works have been car ried out by 
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Messrs. Adamson and Sons, builders, of Putney, 
and the reredos is now being prepared by them. 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard and Co, have carried 
out the ironwork. The reredos is to have a 
picture of “The Last Supper,” by Messrs, 
Simpson and Sons, of St, Martin’s-lane. 


HALL OR CHAPEL AND CREMATORIA, 
ST, JOHN'S, SURREY. 


THIS group of buildings to be erected for the 
Cremation Society of England is from the de- 
sign of Mr. E. F.C. Clarke, of Westminster. The 
section shows the crematories and the relative 
position of the proposed chapel, making the 
most complete arrangement of the kind yet 
erected in this country. 
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THE MASSEY-MAINWARING COLLEC- 
TION AT BETHNAL GREEN. 


HERE is now on view at Bethnal Green 
Museum what is undoubtedly a very 
splendid collection, and is, we should say, the 
finest private accumulation of such objects 
(since the dispersion of the Hamilton Palace 
Collection) in the kingdom. They have been 
lent, and carefully prepared, and arranged 
by the owners, the Hon. W. F. B. Massey 
Mainwaring and Mrs. Massey Mainwaring ; 
and even now we understand not above half 
this gentleman’s collection is on view, 

We select a few objects of interest, but 
where there is such an embarras de richesse, 
the difficulty is to know where to begin and 
whereto end. The Louis XV. Secretaire is one 
of the most perfect and beautiful pieces of 
furniture we ever recollect to have seen ; it is 
inlaid with coloured woods and mounted in 
ormolu, and in splendid preservation. The 
small round Table is also a good example of 
work inthe same reign, which was noted for 
its beautiful furniture, before the designers 
adopted anything so rococo as they did later on. 
There is shown a Vase of Mennecy porcelain, 
holding porcelain flowers on ormolu stems, of 
Louis XV. period. The Hall Lamp next is very 
good in design. If nowadays manufacturers 
would only go straight to the fountain-head 
and copy some good old examples in every 
domestic and artistic article, what a difference 
it would make! The two Chalices are worth 
noticeas genuineexamples. We have drawn them 
large in order that they may be well examined. 
They are both of the 17th-century period; the 
cup is silver-gilt oval, repoussé, with floral 
rococo ornament on spiral fluting. The Salt- 
Cellars are English 18th-century work, and 
these again would form good examples to 
reproduce from. The whole collection of 
porcelain, furniture, and silversmith’s work 
comprises in each section some of the choicest 
examples extant, and wll be a liberal education 
to anyone with the inclination and intelligence 
to examine them, 
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SKETCHES OF DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE. 


E illustrate to-day a sheet of decorative 
furniture, sketched at M. Edmond 

Kahn’s, at St. Andrew’s-street, Holborn, The 
Louis XV. Commode is genuine, of dark 
mahogany and tulip wood, and mounted with 
ormolu, chased and engraved handles, and 
escutcheons, surmounted by a slab of Breccia 
marble, The little Guerdon is modern, copied 
from an old example with ormolu mounts. 
The Sheraton Bookcase is also a copy of an old 
one. The Chair is Italian with stamped leather 
back of good design. The little Clock is Dutch, 
with the Bell on the top, after the style of the 
old clocks, M. Kahn makes a specialité of good 
modern French furniture, and has, as well as 
good examples of this, some very fine antiques 
that would be well worth looking into, 
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At the Hackney town hall on Monday evening a 
meeting was held for the purpose of promoting a 
scheme for providing North London with technical 
and recreative institutes. It is proposed to appeal 
for £200,000, the Charity Commissioners promising 
a similar amount, provided that this sum is raised, 
to erect an institute in each of the divisions of 
Finsbury, Hackney, Islington, and St. Pancras. 
Resolutions were adopted approving of the scheme 


and appointing local c : as 
operation, . ommittees to put it into 


tecture as at Barfreston, but an old church 
which is said to contain some of the finest 
specimens of 14th-century handiwork to be 
seen—the parish church of Milton-next Sitting- 
bourne, I have never entered the building, 
but believe it is to be visible from the L.C. and 
D. Railway. According to allaccounts, it is at 
present in a very dilapidated condition, and the 
vicar has set on foot a movement for its 
restoration. ‘The woodwork in several portions 
of the edifice is said to be decayed, and the old- 
fashioned pews are rendered objectionable by 
pieces of the ceiling falling into them. New- 
fashioned pews, I take it, would be equally 
objectionable under such circumstances. As 
matters now stand, Mr. W. Leonard Grant, of 
Sittingbourne, has prepared a scheme for the 
partial restoration of the church, which has 
been adopted, at a probable cost of £1,000. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


SEE that the competition season is com- 
mencing with its usual discouraging ad- 
vertisements. There is one hailing from 
Cardiff, in which no hope whatever is held out 
that the successful competitor will be retained 
to carry out the job. Messrs. Cory Brothers, 
Limited, of Cardiff and elsewhere, invite plans 
and designs for new offices at Bute Docks, 
premiums £50 and £25, and Mr. John Cory’s 
decision to be final. The Copenhagen compe- 
tition is a slight improvement on that at 
Cardiff, and well worth anyone’s attention, if, 
as I understand, it be an international affair. 
A premium of £800, which is the amount the 
successful competitor will receive, is a very 
liberal allowance, considering, too, that nearly 
the same amount will be divided between the 
second and third competitors. Whilst on the 
subject of competitions, I would express a hope 
that your fear that things have not gone alto- 
gether squarely in connection with the Friars’ 
School at Bangor may be groundless, Anyhow, 
it will be as well if we can have definite in- 
formation, as it is anything but pleasant to 
read that the governors have over-ruled the de- 
cision of their assessor, and adopted a design 
not included in the list of those favourably 
mentioned by the assessor. 


The “ Architecture of London” formed the 
subject of an article occupying something over 
two columns of the Daily News of the 14th 
inst, After a dissertation on the architectonic 
principles embodied in the. new buildings in 
Oxford-street, and an assertion that Messrs. 
Kennedy and Francis’s Art Depot, Messrs. 
Heaths’ new premises, and Duveen’s shop fore- 
shadow the rise of a new style, the writer criti- 
cised the new work in Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, and subsequently dilated on the 
architectural magnificence of the Victoria 
Embankment. Whitehall Court “is believed 
by some professionali authorities to be the style 
of the London of the future.” Rather a bold 
assertion for anyone to make! Mr, Norman 
Shaw’s Police Offices come in for some deserved 
praise, and a tale is told of the blocks of 
granite forming the plinth being worked by 
convict labour. A euology on the houses 
over against the Temple Station and on the 
City of London schools, a rather hard slap at 
the School Board offices, and a wholly unwar- 
ranted rhapsody over the West-end branch of 
the Bank of England, bring the article to a 
conclusion, leaving the lay reader with a 
rather hazy impression that the architectural 
style of the future will be a cross between 
Duveen’s Art Depot and Whitehall Court. 


Last Monday I was past the gate of the 
Farnborough Mausoleuam—not much past it, as 
when I reached the lodge I was abruptly in- 
formed that no one was admitted to the place 
before 1 p.m, I cannot yet therefore say I have 
inspected the building in detail, but have now 
seen it from many points of view—from the 
heather-covered hills above the Long Valley at 
Aldershot, and from the common around Farn- 
borough, and have made a hasty sketch from 
the station platform of its pretty little cupola, 
which rises grandly above a pine-clad knoll, 
forming a charming piece of sky-line that must 
be enchanting when seen against a glowing 
sunset sky. The cupola reminds me in its 
general outline, very much of that above the 
tower at the crossing of the church of St. 
Pierre at Coutances. GOTH. 
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CHIPS. 


At the Midland Institute, on Nov. 13, the prizes 
were distributed to the second grade students of 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art by 
Alderman Kenrick, M.P. The work of the year 
was shown to have made a remarkable advance, 
but Mr. Kenrick passed severe strictures upon the 
method in which, without adequate warning, the 
Education Department had disqualified the Bir 
mingham students in the drawings for the life 
section of the national competition. Mr. H. R. 
Taylor, the head master, addressed the assembly on 
the development of design in schools of art. 


Churchmen are particularly active in the new 
borough of Loughborough, and we learn thata site 
has been purchased on the Pagelt estate for the 
erection of a new church as soon as the necessary 
funds can be raised. In the meantime, an iron 
mission room is intended to be built. 


The drainage of the village of Edenbridge is 
almost completed. Mr. Hill is the contractor, and 
the work has been carried out from plans by Mr, 
Jennings, engineer to the Sevenoaks rural sanitary 
authority. 


The Montrose Memorial Committee visited the 
studio of Mr. Rhind, Cambridge-street, Edinburgh, 
on Friday, and inspected and approved of the 
recumbent figure of the Duke of Montrose, which 
will be a prominent feature in the memorial at 
present in course of erection in St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral in that city, to his memory. The figure (life 
size) has been executed in marble. 


The new business premises of the Devon and 
Cornwall Banking Company at Sidmouth have just 
been completed. Extensive alterations have been 
made from the designs of the bank's architect, 
Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, of Exeter, The work has 
been done by Mr. M. W. Critchley, of Sidmouth. 


The Bishop of Manchester consecrated the 
church of St. Augustine, Newton Heath, on the 
12th inst. Itis built in the Harly English style, 
and at present accommodation is provided for 540 
persons, The internal fittings, roof timbers, &e., 
are of pitchpine, and the windows are glazed with 
lead lights. Externally the building is faced with 
red pressed bricks, the moulding and tracery being 
of Ruabon terracotta. The total cost, including 
boundary fences, fittings, and furniture, is about 
£4,000. Mr, A. W. Smith, of St. Ann-street, Man- 
chester, prepared the plans, and the works have 
been carried out by Mr. G. Macfarlane, also of 
Manchester. 


A special committee of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Engineers have prepared a course of 
atudy for youths engaged in engineering work- 
shops, with a view to enable them to become 
efficient workmen. A course of reading in evening 
classes is indicated, and for the purpose of system- 
atic study. The syllabus has been arranged on 
the basis of that of the Science ani Art Depart- 
ment. 


“ The chief advocates of the return to a more 
formal kind of gardening,” said the Standard 
of Monday last in the course of an article on 
“The New Style of Gardens,” “are architects, 
and it is easy to understand why it is that they 
are so strongly in favour of it. They naturally 
think that there is ‘nothing like leather,’ and 
when they have completed the house they wish 
to invade the garden. It is an intelligible am- 
bition : they sigh for other worlds to conquer,” 
One must confess that there does exist this 
tendency “to invade the garden,” and a very 
commendable desire it is for an architect to 
wish to arrange a beautiful garden; but we 
are not at all sticklers at the Italian style of 
landscape gardening, and a few of us, per- 
chance, consider that the garden bears a direct 
ratio to the house and its size and importance. 
At any rate, I feel sure that an architect’s 
garden would have none of those false, decept- 
ive additions that ruin the effect of many so- 
called beautiful specimens of gardening. Affec- 
tation, undue mannerism, and deception are as 
destructive of effect in gardening as in a build- 
ing. The article in the Standard was ably 
written and was well worth perusal, being, in 
general, a protestation against stiff and formal 
gardening where nature is subordinate to art. 


The Dartford Local Board require the ser- 
vices of a surveyor, salary £200 ; applications 
to be made before the 27th inst. 


Those who have been endeavouring to bring 
pressure to bear upon the “restorers” of 
Barfreston Church, and have been unsuccessful, 
have now an opportunity to go at the same 
sort of work in another part of Kent, not this 
time, a piece of curious round-arched archi-! 
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ildt } | uilding was erected in memory of her mother 
vilding  Gutelligence. building was erected in memory of her moth 


by Mrs. Fraser, and is in the Dutch style. Mr. 
RMAGH.—St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, 


S. ©. Johns, M.S.A., of Crowmarsh, was the 
architect, and Mr, Higgs, of Goring, the con- 
; tractor. 

/ reopened on AS 16th inst. after restora-| wide, with a 6in, riser. Teachers’ rooms, 12ft. 

1 at_ a cost ot Lee . The building was) py 11ft., are provided in each wing. There are 

nded, it 18 ay 2 =e was twice burned | two playgrounds in the rear, each 60ft. by 48ft.., 
eee a ane 13th centuries, | jaiq with asphalte paving, one-third of which 
again ap y the fires of 1428 and 1641. | js covered with play sheds, This portion of the 
enteenth cen ae ¢ ere eone destroyed | work has been carried out by Messrs. Sampson, 
at little + Prim S ae edieval structure, | engineers, of Bedminster ; the ventilation is by 
fall of Primate Stewart’s new tower| Messrs, Robert Boyle and Son (Limited), of 
shing the walls, and in 1834 Cottingham | Tondon ; Messrs. Hansom and Bond were the 
pemloy oS by eo ee Beresford t0| architects; Mr. T. R. Lewis, of Clifton Vale, 
mild the choir, to add pinnacles and but-| was the contractor ; and Mr. Geo. Downes the 
sses to the nave and transepts, and to make | gjerk of works ; 


yd defective masonry in plaster, The con- 
CovENTRY.—The ground has been broken for 


gation, under his arrangement of the in- A : : 
ior, was crowded into the choir, the nave laying the foundations of a new alia in 
illiam 


ng used merely as a vestibule, Mr. R. Hales-street, Coventry, for Mr. 
xbert Carpenter was consulted in 1886, and Bennett. The plans have been prepared by 
der the advice of Messrs, Carpenter and Messrs, Essex and Nicoll, Birmingham, and 
gelow, the first section of a restoration has Mr. C. Gray Hill, builder, of Coventry, has 


sn completed, fittings and decorations being secured the contract for the erection of the 
+ to be added hereafter. The work now puilding, the cost of which is estimated at 


mpleted has included only what is absolutely about £4,000, ‘The area of the main body of 
cessary to utilise the whole of the cathedral, the building will be 108ft. by 66ft., in addition 
stead of, as formerly, only the choir and | to which there will be refreshment-rooms. The 
uth transept with one bay of the nave. To stage will be 73ft. wide by 27ft. deep, with a 
ect this object the stone-faced choir-screen, good proscenium 24ft, wide. To the ground 
ected by Cottingham, has been removed, and floor there will be three entrances from Hales- 
e whole length of the church is thus thrown street, with a side entrance and a stage door ; 
en ; the screen itself being re-erected in the and there will be four staircases to the upper 
uth transept, so as to form a choir vestry parts of the house and galleries. The size of 
hind. The once empty area of the nave 4; | the pit will be 48ft, din. by 53ft. 9in. 
yw seated for congregations partly with DuUBLIN.—Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic 
e old oak benches altered and adapted | Archbishop of Dublin, laid, on Sunday last, the 
x the purpose, and partly with chairs. | foundation-stone of a new structure intended 
Ithough the choir is very small and narrow |to increase the accommodation of St. Mary 
1 its proportions, it has been reseated on a | Magdalen’s Asylum, Lower Gloucester-street. 
ignified plan. The primates throne is in its | The new building will be a continuation of the 
roper position, at the eastern end of the south | present asylum. It will face Lower Gloucester- 
ide stalls, These are five in number, with a| street with a frontage of 75ft. by 30ft. wide. 
Mo locke of yaa bd ee In| The structure will be three stories high, and 
e of stalls the apter are| will be built of Count Dublin bricks, wit 
rranged. Westward of these are the seats for| dressings of red bricke 40 the windows and 
he choirmen, with subsille for the boys of the| doors, and with limestone groins and strings. 
hoir, and westwards, again, are two stalls on | Mr, William H. Byrne, of 20, Suffolk-street, 
ither side under the choir arch for the vicars | Dublin, is the architect, and Messrs. Meade and 
horal, The whole of the choir floor, includ-| Sons, Great Brunswick-street, in the same city, 
ng oy ae an ae been laid with a pave- | are the contractors, 
nent of Minton’s tiles, so arranged as to increase ; 
nrichness towards the east. The stall work ere tee es hie at ba al ac renee = 
snot yet completed, nor is the canopy of the pe ah iss yal a ‘ d fae ri ith 
Primate’s throne yet out of the carver’s hands ; per 4 ne, e oT sti ats rs he ry vb 
put the framework of the new stall fronts and stone dressings, in the ers ae a AST 
some of their panels are completed, and are tecture, from designs and under the superin- 
erected, together with some of Cottingham’s tendence of Mr. ae B. DER: gs Leeds, nine 
stall-work, The stone holy table erected by plans were selected in a limited competition. 
Cottingham being both too low and ent It is arranged to accommodate 800 adults, and 
has been covered with oak, and with a richly- is 75it. jon AStt wide, ead Boeke eons aye : 
treated open-work front, through which the ceiling... All the externa’ doors ay os aaa Hy 
traceried work in stone is visible. The Cotting- he woodwork internally, including AN dane 
ham choir-roof has been strengthened by the is of pitch pine varnished. See ets 
addition of trusses and bolts. The roof of the pened aay oe ae ee Hthe paneer 
south transept has been rebuilt in simple}; . oindin g the land, is about £4,200, : 


pointed arch form, with moulded panels and 
ribs, The heating has been partially rearranged, TooTinc.—The new Roman Catholic College 


and includes both new pipes in benches under | at Tooting was opened on Monday for the 
grating in the choir as well as coils in the reception of students. The building has been 
aisles, and new boilers. Messrs, Musgrave have erected on the Hill House Estate, immediately 
carried out these works, The contractors for adjoining Tooting Bec-common. The buildings 
the general works are Messrs. Collen Brothers, | are in red brick, with Portland stone dressings, 
of Portadown ; while Messrs, W. Bowdler and | the style being the French Renaissance. The 
Co., of Shrewsbury, have carried out the new puildings have a frontage of 196ft., the central 
throne, stallwork, ‘and vestibule, The metal| block being 130ft, in length and 52ft,in width, 
work is executed by Messrs. Singer and Sons, while the wings are 123ft. long and 33ft. wide. 
of Frome, and Mr. Gawthorpe, of London. The chapel, on the first floor, is 80ft, long, 30ft. 
After the resignation of the former clerk of | wide, and 35ft, high, The altar is in Caen 
works Mr. Smith was appointed, and has super- | stone, the altar table being of white veined 
intended the completion of the contracts. marble, supported by four pillars of Irish 
Bristou.—The schools which have been marble, Mr. W. Harvey, of Whitehall-place, 
erected by the Bristol School Board in Haston- is the architect, and Messrs. Higgs and Hill the 
road were opened on Friday. They are Gothic contractors. The mansion, which was included 
in style, pleasantly located, and have been in the purchase, will be used as the sanatorium 
erected at a cost of £4,500, exclusive of interior | Of the College. 
fittings, They are built of grey Pennant stone, WALLINGFORD,—A substantial and com- 
with freestone dressings. ‘The interior fittings | modious church house and Sunday-school, in 
> aeamgi are of pitch pine, The steps and | connection with St. Leonard’s parish, has been 
buildiee are also of Pennant stone. The | recently opened in Wallingford by Lady Want- 
lilding consists of a centre block and two|age. The architect was Mr. S. C. Johns, 
Fontan In the former are eight class-rooms,|M.S.A., of Crowmarsh, and the contractors, 
ae on ee each 29ft. by 25ft. 6in., and | Messrs. Brather Bros., a local firm.—On Wed- 
ateinonk aris : total of 500 children, in four | nesday, the cap stone of the gable of a school 
ndeddivlaad a aay class-rooms on each floor | house at Mongewell, a pretty and sequestered 
when thrown othe sliding screens, which, { spot about two miles from Wallingford, was | have carried out the works at a cost of £10,000, 
room; 88ft, by 6 re convert the space into one| laid by Master Bernard Fraser, youngest son | The formal inspection by the members took place 
’ . by 51ft., for combined teaching or ' of Mr, A. C, Fraser, of Mongewell House, The on Saturday. 


drilling. The rooms are lighted by windows 
at front and back, and fitted up with dual 
desks, and separate seats for each child, with 
galleries for infants. The staircases are 11ft. 
wide, with steps 5ft. long, each step being 12in. 


= ?#—____—__ 


COMPETITIONS. 


BANGoR.—The Friars’ School competition 
has not yet been settled, and the referee, Mr. 
Herbert Carpenter, informs us that no design 
has yet been before him. 


BIRKDALE Common New CuurcH.—The 
pbuilding committee decided to obtain designs 
for this church, and invited several architects 
to send in designs. The plans were submitted 
to Mr. Ewan Christian, the architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, aS assessor. His 
award has been in favour of the plans designed 
by Mr. J. Francis Doyle, of Liverpool, The 
committee accepted the award, and have in- 
structed the architect to proceed with the work 
forthwith. The church will accommodate 600 
worshippers. 


CoRSTORPHINE, N.B.—The Free Church at 
Corstorphine is to be enlarged from the plans 
of Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, architect, Edin- 
burgh, whose design was chosen in a limited 
competition held recently. He has received 
instructions now to procure tenders for the 
work, which will so enlarge the church as to 
secure 140 additional seats. The organ and 
choir will be located in an apsidal-ended build- 
ing behind the pulpit, and this wing will have 
a groined roof and be separated after the 
manner of a chancel by an arch of stone from 
the body of the church. The ventilation of the 
buildings is to form an important part of the 
scheme, 


HEREFORD.—It being decided to erect as the 
Herefordshire Jubilee memorial a much-needed 
hospital for diseases of the eye and ear, plans 
were advertised for, and referred to the council 
of the RJ.B.A. who appointed Mr, Heary 
Currey to decide upon their merits, His award 
was in favour of the design marked “ Spes,” 
and its author, Mr. EH. H. Lingen Barker, has 
been commissioned to carry out the work, 


CHIPS. 


A bust of the poet Gray, modelled by John 
Bacon, R.A., and formerly in the collection of 
Stoke Pogis Manor House, has been presented by 
Mr. Joshua Butterworth, F.S.A., to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Last year the inhabitants of Hovingham, near 
Malton, Yorks, determined to erect a new bridge, 
connecting the churchyard with the new cemetery, 
as a commemoration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty's 
reign, and Sir William Worsley has just laid the 
foundation-stone of the new structure, which is to 
be of stone. Mr. Randolph, of Hovingham, is the 
architect of the bridge, and Mr. Oldfield the con- 
tractor. 


Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has just erected a 
sculptured memorial in Sicilian marble at Lon 
Melford, Suffolk, in memory of Hyde Parker, o 
the 8th King’s Regiment, eldest son of Sir William 
Parker, Bart., of Melford Hall. 


The memorial stone of new buildings for the 
Dennistoun Evangelical Union Church, Glasgow, 
was laid by Principal Morison, the founder of the 
denomination, on Saturday afternoon. Designed 
by Mr. Malcolm Scott, jun, I.A., Glasgow, the 
buildings, which are in the 16th-century Scottish 
style, are being erected in Ballochmyle red 
stone; they are being erected at the corner of 
Finlay-drive and Meadowpark-street, at a cost of 
about £2,600. The church will accommodate about 
550 sitters, and will be provided with the usual 
halls and classrooms. 


The new public buildings at Street, Somerset, 
erected in memory of the Queen’s Jubilee, have 
been completed by Mr. Huish, the contractor, 
They comprise a vestry room, caretaker’s room, fire 
brigade station, retiring room, and rooms for the 
parish hearse and for parish business. The 
buildings abut on the Crispin Hall, and are built 
of similar stone. 


Important alterations have just been effected to 
the buildings on Manchester Racecourse, from 
plans by Messrs. Magnall and Littlewood, of that 
city. They include new club buildings, with 
balcony seated for 360 persons, new horse and 
saddling boxes, and enlargement of the jockeys’ 
room, Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, of Manchester, 
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Gugineering Slotes. 


DUNDEE.— Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie, and Co., 
Glasgow, have secured the contract for the 
erection of a new station for the Caledonian 
Railway Company at West Dock-street, the 
present premises being too small for increasing 
The new building, designed in the 
Scottish Baronial style, will have a frontage of 
fifty yards to West Dock-street, and will be pro- 
vided with waiting-rooms, refreshment-rooms, 
booking-office, parcel-office, telegraph-office, &c., 
on the ground floor, the flat above being 
reserved for the goods manager’s department 
and a dwelling-house for the station-master. 
Docks are to be provided for the arrival and 
departure of the trains on the main and branch 
lines, the main platform extending a distance 
of 800ft. and the branch line platform 600ft. 
The cost will be between £30,000 and £40,000. 
Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie, and Oo., erected the 


traffic. 


staff by name. 
caused. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 


claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Care, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


with the A.A. excursion last month, for instan 
praises young Scott’s reredos in Bakew 
Church, but he quite omits to censure ~ 
treatment of the ancient sedilia which he } 
left useless by his alteration of levels, 1 
eastern one is too high, the western too lo 
and the middle one blocked by his new alt 
rail; he has, moreover, removed the foot pa 
Did any architectural paper condemn t 
elder Scott’s treatment of the choir of Rip 
or Street’s of the pavement of Hedon Chur 
or his burying the Norman font at Garton 
Kirkburn to make way for an alabaster one 
his own, or his roofing the “strong room” 
Dublin Cathedral with lath and plaster? 
could quote scores of such bungles commit 
by professional men great and small, Did t 
“BN.” ever mention them? I trow not. WE 
wonder, then, if Lord G.’s opinion of the p: 
fession and its organs is spreading amo 
people who care to think for themselves, 
W. H. M. Evis, M.A. Cantab, 
University Club, Dublin, Sept. 17. é 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
®nsertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. ; 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements Is. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 

or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 


FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


goods station for the Company at Dundee ; they 
also enlarged the Perth station, and are at 
present engaged in the construction of the 
railway hotel at Perth, 


Hvuuui.—On Thursday, the 13th inst., a new 
bridge across the River Hull was opened at 
Hull. The structure leads from Clarence- 
street, Drypool, to Salthouse-lane, and forms a 
direct means of communication between the 
centre of the town and the main thoroughfare 
to the Docks, The length of the bridge is 
197ft. Itis built of iron, and the whole of it 
is movable except a small portion at the east 
end. The principal span is 80ft. It is built 
on cylinders sunk in the bed of the river, and 
is worked by hydraulic power. The cost, 
together with the approaches and the property 
required, has been about £30,600, The iron- 
work of the bridge has been done by Messrs. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD REPOR 


Sir,—One of your contemporaries, in co} 
menting on the references to the late arel 
tect’s department, takes rather a one-sided vie 
of the case. 

It was, I think, a fact that when Mr. Robs 
was appointed he was to give the whole of | 
time to the duties of the office—a conditi 
which prevented many eminent architects fro 
offering themselves for the appointment, — 
a short time this condition was relaxed, ai 
we find Mr. Robson engaged in competitioz 
&c., and making a good private practice. If M 
Robson found that he could not properly pe 
form the heavy duties of his office and I 
private practice, surely it was his duty to 1, 
the matter before the Board, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


Butler, of Stanningley, and the quays and 
stonework by Mr. T. Mather, of Hull, who 


NOTICE. 


I may add that Mr. Robson is a stranger 
me ; but, as a ratepayer, [cannot help thinki1 
that somebody should have seen that the wo: 


were the contractors. The bridge was designed 
by Mr. J. Fox Sharp, C.E., late borough en- 
gineer, but owing to the resignation of that 
gentleman, the carrying out of the work was 
done under the supervision of Mr, A, E. White, 
the present borough engineer, 


_—_— OO — SF 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL. 


Dr, SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT My- 
CEN%,—The excavations commenced by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycenz are still being ener- 
getically carried on, and continue every day to 
bring to light fresh objects of great archxolo- 
gical and anthropological interest. The entire 
terrain around the town is full of tombs be- 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited numberare done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVL., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—E. and Son.—J. W.—O. H. M.—W. and Co.— 
W. W.—St. P. I. Co.—W. and Co.—C. 0. J—A. A. 


J. VEALE. (They are not really wrought iron, but 
twisted while hot. We certainly prefer English work, 
such as that of Strode and Co.)—A. ATKINS. (We do 
not think you will readily beat those of the St. Pancras 
Company, either for price, quality, or firmness.)—J. 
PRINCE. (Yes—a good deal of ‘‘gas”—about the 


was carried out according to the drawings a1 
specification.—I am, &c., RATEPAYER, 


ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM. 


S1r,—Perhaps I should apologise to Mr, Ha 
for having so moved him; but really I had: 
idea that the few words in mine of the 7th ins 
would have had such a disturbing effect ! 

I confess my inability to enter into th 
maze of evolution which he indulges in. I 
not see the connection with the point at issu 
When I used the word “ plagiarism,” it was : 
its broadest sense, and I had not Mr, Hal! 
examples before me. 

I may not have been quite explicit; but - 
taking up and using Mr, Hall’s own words, 


longing to an epoch antecedent to Homer, 
These pre-Homeric sepulchres are cut in the 
solid rock and carefully formed in regular 
compartments, with an area of from thirty- 
five to forty square métres, In these chambers 
the dead were laid without being covered with 
earth, nor were they cremated, as at the time 
of Homer. Among the numerous objects dis- 
covered at Mycenz in the course of the latest 
diggings are articles of glass, crystal, and 
ivory, besides precious stones with engravings 
of animals charmingly executed, the whole 
treatment being Oriental in character. 


———— 


The alterations now being effected at the church 
of St. Andrew, Canterbury, now disused for pur- 
poses of public worship, and intended to be con- 
verted into a parish-room and Sunday school, are 
nearly completed. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. J. E. Wiltshire, builder, of that city, in 
accordance with plans prepared by Messrs. Cowell 
and Bromley, of Canterbury and Folkestone. The 
new vestibule and classroom is treated in very free 
Renaissance, Portland stone and Bracknell bricks 
being the materials of which it is constructed. 
There is a carved frieze over the entrance, and 
above, in a niche, is a statuette of St. Andrew 
carrying his cross. 


A new pulpit, constructed by Mr. B. Paylor, of 
Leeds, was used for the first time in Pudsey 
parish church on Sunday. It is Early English in 
style, and is of Caen stone with shafts of red 

umfries and green serpentine. The church 


description, as well as the apparatus!)—R.M. (Try 
Clark’s siphon stove; no flue is required, and we hear 
it well spoken of.)—L. PARDON. (Better go to a good 
maker like Sax ; we know nothing of the provincial firm 
you mention, while his prices are certainly as low, and 
you may depend on good work; and badly-fixed electric 
bells are the very mischief. Read up the series on 
‘*Hlectric Bell-Fitting and Construction,” now appear- 
ing in the Hnglish Mechanic..—W. W. (Engert and 
Rolfe’s “long lengths” will do—they are 82in. wide ) 
—M. UL. L. (Copper, certainly—Holden and Oo., or 
Ewart and Co.)—J. B. B. (Won’t the Bostwick folding 
steel gates do? See advertisement pages.)—F. D. (We 
don’t think you'll beat West and Collier, of Hambleden, 
for cheapness, and they are really wonderfully strong at 
the price, and comfortable to sit on. Don’t try the iron 
abominations—they may do for an Italian restaurant, 
butare dreadfully out of place ina church.)—ENQUIRER. 
(Hawksley’s have stood the test of time, and they feel 
and look comfortable, and are so easily replaced in 
parts.)—THAK. (Try at Snewin’s, Back-hill, Hatton- 
garden. He makes a speciality of hard woods, and you 
may reasonably depend on the stuff being well seasoned. 
2. Yes, it will go like that, and nothing seems to stop 
it; it’s a pity, as you say, for it looks well, and other- 
wise wears well.)—BEACON. (Impossible to answer 
Such questions without a personal examination of ad- 
joining rights. This isa matter for your architect, and 
if he is unable to decide, for a solicitor.) —ARCHITECT, 
Omaha, (On the whole, we think the Hoffmann Kiln is 
superior.) 


Correspondence, 


ARCHITECTS’ MISDEEDS. 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEws. 
Srr,—Lord Grimthorpe is always a safe 


meant to infer that if a man did not posse 
“ideas” and “individuality” of his own : 
architecture, he was safer to borrow (or stea 
from some recognised master than trust to h 
own abortive attempts; for verily a thing « 
beauty (though stolen) may be a joy for eve 
whereas an abortion, however much bearin 
the mark of individuality, can never be so, bt 


an eyesore for ever. 


I love originality, but I like it to be good. 
cannot agree with the dogma that any style | 
better than none simply because a man is ind 
vidualised by it. I cannot accept originalit 
at any cost. 

I still maintain that the best and mo: 
original men of the day are those who k 
patient study and heartfelt work have su 
ceeded in collating and moulding into concret 
form the abstract ideas of master minds thé 
have gone before. 

I would remind Mr, Hall that originalit 
may be strained and become absurd ; instanc 
his fearful joke on my innocent name! Whei 
is the “soaring” flight of ideas here? Whe 
an awful descent he had to make, and what 
drain upon his imagination, when he had 1 
descend to that “Culvert”! Iam afraid you 
readers will require a surgical operation pe: 
formed upon them ere they can see to the dept 
of this joke ! 

I must apologise for again intruding upo 
your valuable space.—I am, Xc., 


EDWARD CALVERT. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS AT AINTREI 


S1z,—I see that you state last week the 
Mr. J. W. Mee, Manchester, was awarded th 
second prize ; this is, unfortunately, incorrect 


itself was restored last year at a cost of o 
£1,000. ! bay 


The Fearon Memorial Hall and Schools at 
Loughborough are now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Mr. George Hodson, C.E., is the architect, 
and Mr, William Needham the contractor, 


“draw ” in an architectural paper (see “ B.N.” 
of Friday, p. 359), though others than architects 
can give him credit for good works—e.g., the 
Church Times of this week in its first leader ; 
but I never see the misdeeds of architects shown 
up in professional papers. Your correspondent 


‘epT. 21, 1888 


See 


use the designs of Messrs, Sugden and Mr. 

were considered of equal merit, though 
ring in excellence in various points, and 
, each awarded 50 guineas, which was the 
ant of the first prize advertised, so really 
e was no second premium awarded, but the 
d prize was awarded in the usual way.—l 
&e., Wm. P. HARTLEY. 
intree, Liverpool, Sept. 18. 


STRAINS. 


1R,—In a letter which appeared in your 
issue “C. A. B.” very clearly explained the 
nf under discussion, and has shown me 
ere and how the difference has arisen, it 
ng one of definition only. Under the term 
ear” I have included cross compressional 
4ins caused by compounding what he calls 
BR. and L. shears. Todoso was possibly an 
or of judgment; but these strains are so 
ely considered, and are so readily taken and 
igned for concurrently with the shears, that 
consider myself to have been justified in 
ng one diagram.—I am, Xc., 
G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


MPULSORY EXAMINATIONS FOR SUR- 
BYORS TO SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


Sir,—“ Goth,” in his Wayside Notes, calls 
tention to the above subject, and informs 
ur readers of a note in the R.ILB.A. Journal 
the effect that if surveyors to sanitary 
thorities were compelled to pass a qualifying 

oo “jerry building” would cease to 
cist. 

Having been an assistant in local board 
fices in different parts of the country, I have 
ad many opportunities of peeping behind the 
enes, and I am strongly led to think that the 
tablishment of a compulsory examination 
ould be the first nail, and a very tenacious 
ne, in the coffin of jerry building. 

Many of your readers would be astorished 
vere they to see some of the plans that are sub- 
nitted to local authorities for approval. I have 
een plans that had been “ passed ” which 
howed rooms, but had no means of getting 
nto or lighting them. Can this sort of thing 
e wondered at if they have to be submitted to 
uryeyors who know so little of plan drawing 
s not to be able to detect the error? 

If plans are passed so easily and such slip- 
shod drawing accepted, ther. is no wonder 
‘Jerry-buildings” are also passed, and slipshod 
work outside accepted. 

Many of these wonderful specimens of 
draughtsmanship are submitted without the 
name of the architect, or, more correctly, 1 
hope, the person who makes the drawing. The 
model by-laws issued by the Local Government 
Board contain no clause to compel this, which 
is, I think, an important omission. 

If surveyors were compelled to pass an ex-" 
amination, it would bring about some degree 
of uniformity in their requirements—a deside- 
ratum the benefit of which would be strikingly 
felt in the suburbs of London‘and other large 
towns where houses are built irrespective of 
the parish boundaries. 

An instance occurs to me which illustrates 
the inconvenience of this difference of opinion. 
Ina road in the northern suburbs of London 
the houses have been nearly all erected by 
one builder; but half are in one parish and 
half in another. One surveyor insists upon 
an “interceptor” being inserted in the drain ; 
ey a not only does not insist, but will 

allow, an “interce ? i 

Verbum . ptor” to be put in. 

Some surveyors will say that the powers 
given them by the by-laws are very limited 
in regard to the prevention of “jerry build- 
ing.” With this I agree; but if the ranks 
are purged of the incompetent ones, there 
would not be that necessity to curb their powers 
at present so desirable.—I am, Xc., 

AN ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. 


DISCREPANCIES IN SURVEYORS’ VALUA- 
TIONS AT PONDER’S END. 


ing to the report in your last 
Pe a may explain that the question under 
yee: eration was the damage done to two 
peta Caine for building by its being 
‘Bifent A i in a diagonal direction) by an 


Your readers can form their own ideas as to 


the effect on the value of land, especially when 
it is considered that the drain discharges into a 
brook which fills rapidly, and frequently stops 
the outfall altogether.—I am, Xc., 


interest in Lydford Church, allow me to make 
a few remarks. 
letter of “ Curious,” 
the parson had played fast and loose with the 
plans of three previous architects. 
Mr. W. 8. Hooper is an architect ; 
I suppose the church is in safe hands, 
the first account I heard—namely, that a 
country mason or builder was about to be let 
loose in the church—is incorrect. 


is dedicated to St, Petrock. It 
chancel and nave, with southaisle, south porch, 
and west tower. 
style. 
Perpendicular, 
moulded ribs and bosses. 
from the aisle by an 

There are two piscine. 

chancel is pierced by the rood-stairs, two of the 
steps of which are pierced 
very quaint 
the place of the 


Friday night in 
Patrick was very widely known 
shire, having acted as district road surveyor for the 
long term of fifty years. 
Scotsman, the Road Trust have lost a shrewd and 
painstaking surveyor, 
every detail. 


Somerset, has been restored, a work carried out by 
Messrs. Harding Brothers, of that town, and the 
bells have been rehung by Mr. 
bury, Exeter. < 


North Wales, Benjamin Piercy and Henry Robert- 
son, M.P., who were closely associated in all pro- 
jects affecting the northern portion of the Princi- 
pality, and who 
other in March last, have just 


£324,574, and that of Mr. Robertson at £185,528. 


tershire, has been altered 
over £700 to serve as 
reopened with a nucleus of 3,300 books on Satur- 


day last. 


was opened on Monday 
Commerce-street front of the theatre is of red 
stone, 
stage is 
being 27ft. wide and 34ft.6in. high. The architect 
of the theatre has been Mr. 
and the builder Mr. T. S. Bromage, 
ton. 


built from plans by Mr. J. P. Osborne, of Colmore- 
row 
tion, was opened on Friday. 
Gothic, the plan is 
seated for 
accommodating 250. 
west angle, that next the road. 
was Mr, William Bloore, 
£7,500. 


late Professor de Chaumont, F.R.S., the well- 
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Intercommaunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[9753.]—-Water Tables.—A subscriber would be glad 
to know of a book of tables or ready reckoner that will 
give the number of gallons of water per minute over & 
gauge 6in. in width by the depth.—T. R., Dilworth, New- 
castle, Staffordshire. 


[9754..—Professional Charges.—Will some kind 
reader oblige me by informing me what professional 
fees 1am entitled to for the preparation of preliminary 
sketches, working drawings, and specification, and pro- 
curing offers for a range of artisans’ dwellings which my 
client is not to erect? Are the charges laid down in 
Hurst’s such as would stand the test of a Court of 
Justice ? detail from some experienced 
member of the profession would relieve the difficulty of 
—FRAGEN. 


[9755.|—Baywood.— What is the difference between 
bay wood and mahogany ? Lhave consulted several people, 
some of whom say that baywood is a mahogany ofa 
softer, lighter, and cheaper quality, whilst others say that 
it is a different species of wood, and not mahogany at all. 
An explanation will be esteemed a favour.—AJAX. 


[9756.]_Salt-Glazed Tubes.—I shall be glad to 
learn the reason why salt-glazed fireclay fiue linings and 
chimney-pots are liable to crack when subjected to great 
heat, and whether there is a remedy in mixing the clay, 
&c.— ONE IN A FIX. 


[9757.]_Overhanging Trees.—Where the land 
belonging to one person is overshadowed and covered by 
the overhanging branches and foliage of trees belonging 
to neighbouring property, has the one aggrieved a right 
to lop off the offending branches, or what other remedy 
is there to rid himself of the intrusion ?—FAIRATION. 


(9758.]—Wet in Cellar.—A house built ona slope 
has a cellar which in wet seasons gets filled with several 
inches of water that rises through a brick flat floor with 
grouted mortar joints. The cellar is sunk inashaley kind 
of rock, and when house was building sky-water was dis- 
posed of by sinking a pit (3ft. each way) and filling in 
same with rubbish. Would the wet come into cellar if 
this pit was filled in with cement concrete? Butif this 
were done and the floor prick joints pointed with cement, 
might not the water force its way through the mortar 
joints of the 18in. stone cellar wails, which at present is 
not the case ?—C. H. 


[97 59.]—Pantileg.—W hat is the reason that pantiles 
are not more largely used ® Qan they not be relied upon 
to keep out a driving rain at a pitch of 45 degrees ?— 
C.F. M. 

[9760.]—House Drains. —Where only a very slack 
fall can be obtained (81y, 1 in 300), would not a 6in. 
drain be preferable toa 9in., and clear better ?—SANI- 
TARY. 

[9761] —Red Building Stones. — Will somc 
readers kindly give their experience of the various red 
puilding stones used in London, and relative cost, &e.?— 
ENQUIRER. 


[9762.]—Pressure on Dam. — What will be the 
pressure per square foot on a vertical dam at 12ft. below 
surface of fresh-water reservoir? Please show method of 
walling. CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 


Henry LOVEGROVE. 


LYDFORD CHURCH, 
Srr,—As one amongst many who take a deep 


I was astonished to read the 
and of the way in which 


I believe 
and, if so, 
and that 


The church is of considerable interest, and 
consists of 
It is mainly Perpendicular in 
The font is Barly Norman, and the roof 
of the usual cradle type, with 
The nave is separated 
arcade of four bays. 
The S.W. angle of the 


to form a squint, a 

combination. Chairs have taken 

“ deal tanks.’—I am, Xc., 
SritL MorE CURIOUS. 


uo 


CHIPS. 


Mr. David Patrick, of Ward, Dalry, died on 
his seventy-third year. Mr. 
throughout Ayr- 


In Mr. Patrick, says the 


who knew his business in 


The tower of the parish church of Burnham, 


Stokes, of Wood- 


The wills of the great railway engineers of 


died within two days of each 
been proved. The 
has been declared at 


ersonal estate of Mr. Piercy 


The disused grammar school at Stroud, Glouces- 
and refitted at a coat of 
a free library, and was 


REPLIES. 


[9700.]—Quality of Woodwork.—I am obliged 
by the trouole taken to answer my inquiry; but could 
some practical reader state the best wood to specify for 
carpenter and joiner’s work, separately if necessary, anda 
method to tell, if possible, when the right wood is being 
used for ordinary purposes, sO as to have clean, sound, 
and stable work? I should also be glad by & closer 
attention to the latter part of my inquiry as to carpenter 
and joiner’s work being kept entirely free from sapwood, . 
shakes, and large knots, and all other defects. Is there 
such a thing for building purposes as wood entirely free, 
or should the clause be understood in carrying out work 
to be very or fairly free, and how is one to get over the 
difficulty when clients are quibbling as to paying for work 
on some slight defect natural to the wood revealing itself 
at completion of contract ?—FAIRATION. 


[9752.]—Highest Spires in South London.— 
The three highest spires within the metropolis south of 
the Thames, are : (1) Christ Church (Rev. Newman Hall’s), 
Westminster Bridge-road and Kennington-road, built 
1875-6, from the designs of Messrs. Paull and Bicker- 
dike ; height of “ Lincoln”? memorial tower and spire 
attached to the church 220ft., square at base 29ft. ; 
an illustration of the church and tower appeared 
in the BUILDING NEWS for Jan. 1, 1875, and details of 
entrance on Feb. 5, of same year. The central fiéche of 
same church is 140ft. in height, (2) St. Giles’s Parish 
Church, Camberwell ; rebuilt 1841-4 from designs by the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott and T. Moffatt ; central tower and 
spire, 207ft. high, 30ft. square at base. (3) St. John the 
Divine, Vassall-road, Biixton, the late Mr. G. E, Street, 
R.A., architect ; the tower and spire are now being added 
under Mr. A. E. Street’s superintendence ; the former, 
of red brick, is 108{t. high, and 25ft. square at base; the 
spire of stone, just commenced, will rise 104ft. higher, 
making total altitude from ground 212ft.—HAst ANGLIAN. 


The new (ueeu’s ,Theatre at Longton, Stafis., 
week. The principal or 


the design being Free Renaissance. The 
63ft. wide by 48ft. deep, the proscenium 


J. Taylor, of Longton, 
also of Long- 


A new Baptist chapel in Oxford-road, Moseley, 
Birmingham, which were chosen in competi- 
The style is Decorated 
cruciform, and the chapel is 
600 persons, with lecture-hall adjoining 
A spire is built at the north- 
The contractor 
and the cost has been 


A marble memorial has been erected on the 
grave, in Woolston Cemetery, Southampton, of the 


known Professor of Military Hygienic at Netley. 
It consists of a massive headstone, resting on a 
base, enriched with carved crockets in low relief 
around the edges. The grave is inclosed with a 
marble kerbing, with broadly chamfered edges. 
The memorial is the work of Messrs. Garrett and 
Haysom, of Hast-street, Southampton. 


The Edinburgh water trust received at their 
last meeting a report from their engineers, Messrs. 
Leslie and Reid, stating that additional sources of 
supply would have to be sought ere long, as the 
trust is scarcely able to meet the demands upon 
it. A description of five different schemes were 
given, the Manor Water and St. Mary’s Loch being 
indicated as not likely to yield good results. On 
the motion of Sir James Gowans, Dean of Guild, the 
engineers were instructed to bring up a detailed 
report on the various sources of supply available. 


a en ee 


Surveyors have been busy this week going over 
the route of a proposed new railway which willrun 
from the Midland system between Ingrow and 
Cullingworth, and the railway near Preston on the 
southern side of the Ribble. The new line will 
connect the district of Colne, Sabden, Whalley, and 
Walton-le-Dale, and will be known as the North- 
West Central Railway. The engineers are Messrs. 
Henry James Fraser and Mr. Beswick Myers, 
Leeds and Westminster, and Mr. Samuel Utley, 
Halifax. The total length will be between 30 and 


40 miles. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CARDIFF.—The mayor and corporation pro- 
ceeded on Friday to the Taff Fawr Valley in order 
to make the annual inspection of the new water- 
works now being erected in that district. The 
party, under the guidance of Mr. J. A. B. Williams, 
the waterworks engineer, inspected the whole of 
the workings, noting the progress that had been 
made since the last visit, fifteen months ago. This, 
it is stated, was thought somewhat slow, especially 
as the time stipulated in the contract expires next 
January. The advance made since the former visit 
is that the discharge tunnel has been completed, 
and the river has been so diverted as to run through 
the tunnel, This was all finished in September 
last. The main trench across the valley has been 
proceeded with, the excavations in this case being 
very formidable, from the fact that a great amount 
of cutting has to be done before getting at water- 
tight material. This trench has been completed 
on the western side of the tunnel, and attention 
for the most part is now being directed to the 
eastern side, In addition to the trench on the east 
side, a bye-wash and an overflow weir will have to 
be made. These, with the embankment, are the 
most important items in the work remaining to be 
done. 

SouTH AFRICA.—The De Beers Consolidated 
Mines (Limited) obtained a Bill during the recent 
sitting of the Cape Parliament for the construc- 
tion of a scheme for the supply of water to the 
Township of Beaconsfield (adjoining Kimberley) 
and the adjoining mines of the locality, The 
supply will be about one million gallons per day, 
which will be pumped from the Vaal River, a 
distance of 14 miles, to a service reservoir near the 
town, which will contain ten days’ supply. The total 
rise from the river to the reservoir will be 500ft., 
and a head of water of about 100ft. will then be 
afforded to the distribution for mines and munici- 
pal purposes, Mr. Sydney Stent, M.Inst.C.H., is 
the engineer of the scheme, and his estimate of 
cost is about £140,000, which will include a perfect 
scheme of filtering for the municipal supply. The 
opposition of the Kimberley Waterworks Company 
to the Bill was most persistent all through its 
several stages in both Houses, and its final passing 
was only accomplished a few hours before the 
proroguing of Parliament. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—The chairman of the Cor- 
poration Sewerage Committee laid on Thursday, 
the 13th inst., a memorial stone at the Barnhurst 
Sewage Farm in connection with the precipitation 
works which are being executed there for the pur- 
pose of purifying the sewage of the borough, and 
thereby avoiding the claims made upon the cor- 
poration for compensation for injury done to land 
and crops adjoining the Pendetord Brook, into 
which the effluent from the sewage farm falls. The 
most serious difficulty which the committee have 
had to contend with has been the spent acid and 
other waste refuse which have been sent down the 
sewers from various works in the town, and in order 
to neutralise the injurious effects of the acid the 
sewage will be mixed with milk of lime before 
being passed into the precipitation tanks, where it 
will be dealt with on the quiescent and continuous 
system. The works are being carried out from 
plans by Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, the borough 
engineer, at a cost of £5,600, Mr. Herbert Hollo- 
way being the contractor. 

OOF? 


A serious slip has occurred in the north wall at 
the deeper water dock now constructing at South- 
ampton. The wall, which is of concrete, is 850ft. 
long and 30ft. thick at the base, and about 300ft. 
run of this has been pushed bodily forward by 
lateral pressure, the wall itself remaining upright 
and virtually intact. Mr. Alfred Giles, M.P., 
engineer to the Dock Company, was telegraphed 
for, and under his instructions the contractors, 
Messrs. Pearson, are relieving the pressure on the 
damaged wall by the removal of the backing go as 
to prevent the mishap extending. 


On the 9th inst. the R.C. Archbishop of Glas- 
gow opened a new Catholic school situated on the 
west side of Sandyfaulls-street. The building was 
designed by Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of West- 
minster. Red sandstone, with rock facing, is used 
for the front of the building, and vitrified bricks 
are the material put into the gables and back por- 
tion. The school is 116ft. long and 34ft and 76ft. 
in height. The contract price for the building, 
which accommodates 1,300 children, was £5,000, 


At a meeting of the Crediton School Board, 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 11th, it was proposed to 
erect new schools at Hookway, Crediton, and 
Mr. Charles Cole, M.S.A., of Exeter, the architect 
of the school recently opened at Copplestone, was 


instructed to prepare plans for the approval of the 
Board, 


The parish offices, Dudley, are warmed and ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 


grates, supplied by Mr. EB. H. Shorland, of Man- 
chester and London, 


divided into two recesses, the eastern forming the 


aumbrey attached. It is inclosed with slabs of 
alabaster, and an oak door having ornamental 
hinges of wrought iron, 
of polished alabaster, beautifully veined and 
carved with foliage and marguerites, under which 
ig an inscription, 


The Earl of Rosebery formally inaugurated, on 
Friday, at the east entrance to Blackford Hill, the 
arch erected as a memorial of the late Sir George 
Harrison, M.P., LL.D. The gateway, which was de- 
signed by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, architect, is Classic 
in style. 
traffic, 13ft, wide and 17ft. high to the crown. This 
is flanked on each side by two Ionic columns 
standing on pedestals, and between these columns 
two small archways, 4ft. wide and 9ft. high, are 
pierced for foot passengers. At the level of the 
spring of the large centre arch the gateway is 
divided horizontally by a moulded string, and the 
gateway is finished at the top with an architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. 
the capitals of the columns, and over the central 
pair of these rises a triangular pediment. In the 
space contained in this pediment is a moulded cir- 
cular panel, in which is a bronze medallion of Sir 
George Harrison, by Mr. M‘Bride, sculptor—the 
face being a replica of the bust in the Council 
Chambers, Edinburgh. The whole gateway mea- 
sures 36ft. in length, and 30ft. high. On the frieze 
over the central archway, and just underneath the 
medallion, is carved the inscription. 


street, London, H.C., now undertake the complete 

fitting-up of private houses, public buildings, 

factories, &c., with the electric light. 

ment is under the charge of Mr. C. P. Hammond, 

an experienced electrician, and they will be glad to 

oe vide inquiries from parties requiring such work 
one. 


S.A. h 
cathedral for Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal 
Republic. The total cost will be about £20,000, 
but it is probable that only a portion of the com- 
plete design will be carried out at present, and 
such portion will be adapted for use in connection 
with the present pro-cathedral. 


curator of the Royal Architectural Museum, in 
the place of Mr. Edgar Varley, deceased. Mr. 
Edwards was for 25 years an assistant in the offices 
of Messrs. Slater and Carpenter, 
several candidates for the post. 


minster quarters, and showing time on two large 
dials, has just been erected at Willey Park, Shrop- 
shire, to 
Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
It is fitted with all the latest improvements, and is 
expected to go with extreme accuracy. 


Louvre, the Luxembourg, Versailles, and St. 
Germain—together with all objects of art in State 
buildings throughout France, have just been placed 
under the charge of a single director, whose head- 
quarters will be at the Louvre. 


Gallery 
1255, “Still Life,” by Jan Van de Velde; 1256, 
“Still Life,” by H. Steenwyck ; 
of the Virgin,” a sketch by Murillo; and 1258, by 
Jean B. S. Chardin. 
works are hung in the basement at Trafalgar- 
square. 


nounced in Tuesday’s Gazette the name occurs of 
Sydney Birbeck, Nottingham, architect and sur- 
veyor. 


a new church of St. James, 
Early English in character, and will consist of 
nave with aisles, transepts, and chancel, and a 
future day a tower and spire, rising to a height of 
150ft., will be added. Accommodation is to be 
provided for 1,600 persons at a cost of £7,000. Mr. 
R, Devlin, M.A., of Dublin, is the architect. 


Gray’s Inn-road, builders, has been dissolved. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


DUNDEE.—On Saturday afternoon the Primus 
dedicated a new marble credence table, piscina, and 
aumbrey, which has been erected on the south 
wall of the sanctuary of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Dundee, in memory of the late Sister 
Margaret Mary of St. Mary’s Sisterhood, King- 
street, The memorial has been executed by Measrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, sculptors, London. It con- 
sists of a shelf of red Irish marble, which is 


Sept, 21, 1888, 


Our Office Table, 


THE picturesque 12th-century ruins of th 
Clunian Abbey of Kirkstall, now withi 
suburban Leeds, have been in the market fc 
some time, and fears have been entertained le; 
some wealthy and ignorant cloth manufactur, 
should purchase the remains and vigorous] 
restore or possibly demolishthem, The preser 
owner, the Countess of Cardigan, has throw 
out the hint that some man of means shoul 
buy them and convert them into a cathedrs 
for Leeds; happily, however, the well-to-d 
and shrewd Churchmen of the district hay 
not jumped at the suggestion. A paragrap 
went the round of the papers a few wae 
since stating that Sir John Lubbock ha 
acquired them; but this proved unfoundeg 
We are glad to hear that the ruins will prob 
ably be obtained for the town—a syndicate o 
local gentlemen having formed themselye 
into a committee with the object of purchasin; 
the estate, with the view of its being subse 
quently acquired by the town, or settled unde 
some other disinterested trust, under provision 
that would secure the necessary steps bein; 
taken to stop the further destruction of th 
abbey, to provide for its protection and main 
tenance in future, and to insure the dedicatior 
of the abbey and grounds to the use and enjoy 
ment of the public for ever. The committe 
has opened negotiations for the purchase o: 
the estate, and one of its members has engage 
to advance the necessary money if terms 0: 
purchase can be agreed upon, 


credence table and the western the piscina with an 


The canopies are formed 


HDINBURGH—THE HARRISON MEMORIAL.— 


In the centre is an archway for carriage 


The cornice is broken above 


THE first annual exhibition of the South 
Wales Art Society, established some eight 
months since mainly through the energy ané 
zeal of Mr, Edwin Seward, R.C.A., was openec 
at Cardiff on Saturday. The collection, which 
is hung in the Queen-street Public Hall, is ar 
excellent one for an initial effort, and number: 
several hundred oil-paintings, water-colou: 
drawings, and pencil sketches, The place of 
honour is occupied by H. Stacey Marks’ 
portrait of Sir Morgan Morgan, the ex-Mayoy 
of Cardiff, and below it is hung a water-colouz 
scene from the Highlands, by Walter Severn 
a vice-president of the society. H. Clarence 
Whaite, P.C.A., sends two Snowdonian land- 
scapes. The oils include works by G. F. Watts, 
James Sant, and Seymour Lucas; Welsh 
landscapes by B. Williams Leader ; some figur 
subjects by J. D. Watson; Jackson Curnock’ 
strongly coloured sketches ; and those by T, H 
Thomas, Alfred de Breanski and Albert Stear; 
are worthy of notice. Architectural sketche; 
and drawings are contributed by EH. Seward. 
S. W. Williams, E. H. Bruton, C. C. Jones, and 
Habershon and Fawekner. The chief exhibi- 
tors of sculpture are Milo Griffith, H. Hampton. 
and W.Gascombe John, 


THE death is announced at the comparatively 
early age of 38 years of Mr. James Stafford 
Murchie, the active secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, Mr, 
Murchie, who died at his residence in Bruns- 
wick-street, Manchester, on Wednesday in last 
week, was born in Carlisle, and at an early age 
removed to Manchester, where he was put to 
the trade of a carpenter and joiner, Being ofa 
studious habit, he soon made a considerable 
acquaintance with literature, and gave special 
attention to all questions affecting the working 
classes. At an early age he was firmly con- 
vinced of the value of organisation as a means 
of enabling the men of his own order to hold 
their own in the contest with capital. He 
actively engaged in the society connected with 
his own trade, and in 1876, although only 26 
years old, he was appointed chrirman of the 
committee which conducted the memorable 
strike of that year. The movement was a 
failure, and Mr. Murchie and other prominent 
actors in it suffered much in consequence. On 
the appointment of Mr. J. D. Prior as factory 
inspector in May, 1880, Mr. Murchie, who at 
that time held the office of chairman of the 
Executive Council of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners, was elected to the 
office of secretary vacated by Mr. Prior, and 
was subsequently re-elected each year. The 
great depression which has prevailed duriag 
his term of office has caused a very heavy drain 
upon the funds of the society, and furnished 
considerable reason for anxiety on the part of 
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CHATHAM.—For the repair of the Sun Pier, for the local 


board of health :— 


Thames Ironworks Co. eee .. £850 0 0 

ShawandCo. .. fee a Ap 510 0 0 

Westwood, Bailey, & Co. (accepted) 430 19 8 
Engineer’s estimate, £437 6s, 2d. 
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ce at Ardwick Cemetery, Manchester, on 
urday, and was attended by the chairman 
j all the members of the executive council, 
Mr, George Shipton, president of the Trade- 
ions Congress, Mr. Slatter, the treasurer, and 
other representative trade-unionists from 
| parts of the country. 
THE medical officer of health has within the 
st two months condemned as unfit for homan 
pitation some wretched and squalid tene- 
ents in Windsor, situated in the Oxford-road ; 
.d last week some more of the demoralising 
pe in Distil House-row, a court adjacent to 
hames-street and the Curfew Tower. In the 
tter “slum,” which is situated within 100 
rds of Windsor Castle, a fatal case of diph- 
ria has just occurred, Events are thus at 
st vindicating the efforts which the Rev. 
rthur Robins has been making for years past 
deliver Windsor from the stigma and danger 
: dwellings which are tardily pronounced, 
ficially, to be unfit for human habitation. Is 
-t00 much to hope that, for Windsor’s good 
ame and prosperity, this is the beginning of 
re end “of these horrible and heartrending 


A mission chapel and keeper's house for the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists were commenced a 
few days ago at Garston. Mr. Joseph Rawlinson, 
of Wellington-street, is the sole contractor, and the 
works are being carried out under the supervision 


of Mr. Frederick H. Peate, of Liverpool. 


New police buildings have been erected at 
Francis-street, Westminster, and special attention 
has been paid to the ventilation, Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son’s latest improved patent self-acting 
air-pump ventilators being adopted for the extrac- 


tion of the vitiated air. 


The annual exhibition of architectural photo- 
raphs taken by Mr. John L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., 
£ Dablin, illustrative of the A.A. excursion, will 
be opened on Monday next, the 24th inst., at the 
Royal Architectural Museum. The series of views 
number between one and two hundred. 
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Holloway's Pills purify the blood, remove all ob- 


staoles to its free circulation through the lungs, ‘relieve the en- 
gorged air tubes, and render respiration free, without reducing the 
strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; such are 
the ready means of escaping from suffering when aftlicted with 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other chest complaints. 
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ted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the 
All qualities in stock, for every 


Garside’s No 
FINE SILVER SAND. 
pest and cheapest in the market. 


Co. Ltd. Mr. F. Pinches, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs, T. Thornton, Green, and Pietersen, 12and 13, 
Poultry, H.C.:— 
Lamble... dis to ae ... £8,759 0 0 
Wall, C. sé aes ss SP 8,722 0 0 
Dixon ... is ete are eer 8,700 0 0 
Colls and Sons A ne aa 8,434 0 0 
Cox, C. ... ie se a 8,398 0 0 
Drew «- aa =x ase eee 8,384 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham 3 8,303 0 0 
Morter ... a ore wee oe 8,300 0 0 
Patrick, M., and Son... wee af 8,270 0 0 
Grover and Son We 8,248 0 0 
Toms .. ne ce are aaa 8,039 0 0 
CHELMSFORD.—For the erection ofa Vestry Hall in 
New-street, for the parish officers, Mr. F. Whitmore, 
architect :-— 
Potter, H. cen .. £476 0 0 
Baker, C. J.* 456 0 0 
Roper, A. see 455 0 0 
Beaumont, G. ... oss ae 482 0 0 
Moss, Mrs. 7 ae a wa) 4929's 08 0 
Fincham, W. «- 419 0 0 
Johnson, F. AF, 3 377 0 0 


Ms Accepted, from revised plans. 
EDINBURGH.—For repairs to the poorhouse hospital, 
for the city parochial board :— 
Rendall and Pottiager (accepted)... £189 14 8 


—¥or the erection of an auction mart, for the 


ELGIN, 
g,architect :— 


Elgin Auction Mart Co., Ltd. Mr, C. Doi 


(Accepted tenders.) 
Carpenter :— 
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purpose required in 


the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery 


A PUBLIC meeting of those interested in the 
xpediency of registering plumbers, was held 
ithe Town Hall, Stockton-on-Tees, on Friday 
vening. The Mayor occupied the chair, and 
as supported by Professor Garnett, Principal 
f the Durham College of Science, and Mr. AW 
[. Armour, Secretary of the District Council. 
‘he Mayor, in opening the meeting, said that 
he proposed society was not formed in the in- 
erest of the trade, but to promote public 
ealth, and with the view of placing the 
jumbing craft on a higher basis, and also to 
ovide a better class of workmen. What was 
equired in sanitary matters, so far as plumb- 
ng was concerned, was not to have cheap work, 
jut to have really good and efficient work. Mr. 
Armour stated what had already been done 
n Newcastle-on-Tyne. Councillor Hind, the 
Master of the Plumbers’ Guild, explained the 
dbject of the society. Professor Garnett said 
that bad and defective plumbing were caused 
not so much from want of honesty as from the 
want of the knowledge required to carry out 
the work satisfactorily. Mr. Ald. Cragg was 
elected the public representative of the society 
for Stockton ; Messrs. Jno. I’Anson and Geo. 
Simpson were appointed representatives on 
behalf of the operatives ; and Mr. John Swain 
‘was appointed the masters’ representative. 
A GATHERING of the Fellows of the Sur- 
yeyors’ Institution, resident in the counties 
Palatine of Lancashire and Cheshire, was held 
in the meeting-room of the Manchester Society 
of Accountants on Tuesday to further the for- 
‘mation of a provincial committee of the Insti- 
‘tution for the two counties on the basis of the 
‘scheme for the local organisation of members 
throughout the provinces, which is in course 
of gradual development by the council, The 
_ secretary of the Institution explained in detail 
| theconstitution of the new committees, and the 
_ objects the council have in view in their forma- 
' tion, Mr, J, Cross, of 77, King-street, Manchester, 

to whose hands the preliminary arrangements 


purposes. All pure grit !—Apply to GEORGE GARSIDE, Junr., 
¥.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard. 


DOULTING FREESTORE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 

the ‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 

very crystalline nature, and un- 

doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 
THE BRAMBLEDITGH STONE is of, hs 


but finer im tex- 


Chelynch Stone, 
table for fine 


ture and more sui 
moulded work. 
and every information given, on application to CHARLES 


Prices 
4 Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 


TRASK and SONS, Doulting, 


Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. veyor :— 

+ ee Seal” ... nes eee 4 w.. £10,250 
Parker ... eee ves ¢ cee 9,949 
HAM HILL STONE, Clarke and Bracey ... : oe 
Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries Satay A eed a a Bas 

and the Stone can be sup lied in large quantities at short notice, = ieee be ase ’ 
Prices and every information given on application to Seay and Son «. c feet 

BYLOL wos . aoe . , 
THE HAM ATLL STONE CO., Stophensans G. wee ; s 9,187 
NORTOD, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, Goddard and Son 4 i , 9,186 
London Agent :— Rose and Co. ... ‘ «9 148 


Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


accepted tender : it ‘adds to the value of the information. 


HYATY’S LENS and “ SEMI-PRISM” Burnand, E. J. Y : ; 8,642 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBUARDS, ROOFS, &o. Ward Bros 8604 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs THADDEUS . oe : oe 8588 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, E.C, Wood, R. one . . “ , 
Martin, a xo Pe es ee 
Longley, J. oe . ’ 
W Mi V Flew, A. R. ... ce Ree 8,290 
. OLI ER & SONS, EO eg 1 iil gains eee LT 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, Lowden, W, Ha and Som vm 887 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD Chappell, ae Me “  g'146 
MERCHAN TS, Simmonds, W. see an & an 


Ross, J., Bishopmill 60 ws faes 0 O 
Mason :— 
Jamieson, W. «+ rl: Aas eae 83 0 0 
Slaters :— 
Wilson, J... AF ot en 59 17 0 
Plumber :— 
Hunter, J... ese ree a08 ae 39 17 0 
Ironwork :— 
Law, W., and Co. ce ot ‘3 2110 6 
Painters :— 
Kintred, J.,.andSon .. ee wae 1515 0 
Rest of Higin. 
EXETER.—For new roofs and general repairs to twelve 
cottages and the Hermitage, &c,, at Heavitree. Mr. C. 


Cole, M.S.A., Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 
Tree and Bolley, Exeter (accepted). 
(Lowest of five tenders received.) 


erations to workhouse, 
Mr. H. W. Appleton, 
. Miller, quantity sur- 


Epsom.—For additions and alt 
Epsom, Surrey, for the guardians. 
F.R.LB.A., architect. Mr. F, W 


8,920 


Wyatt, F. 
8,885 


Willcock, H. «.. 


cCooc OC OCC OC COCO SCOO SO OOS OE SS 
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Humphris, R. J, 
Tarrant, H. 


tne 6,982 
—For building river wall and embankment at 
W. Bowden, Royal 
C.E., Shepherd’s 


FULHAM. 
Swan Wharf, Fulham Bridge, for Mr,-T. 
Brewery, Chelsea. Mr, A. C. Beans, 
Bush and Hanwell, engineer :— 


Nowell and Robson... oe ae eel if : 
Mears, J. a0 ave ae 5946 
TENDERS. Nooneund OOin. tp Santer | 150eeoee 
o* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving Williams, Son, and Wallington*... 1,500 0 0 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the * Accepted. 


GRANTHAM.—For paving works in St. John’s-street, for 
the town council:— 


AXMINSTER, 


—For alterations to the 


Red Lion Hotel, 


Hilliam, W. (accepted) £38 5 0 


/ were confided by the council, was unanimously | for 


Me:srs.S.and W.T. T 


oms, brewers, 


Chard. Messrs. 


| oer chairman of the committee for the Pinney, Son, and Farmer, Axminster, ornie6s 1 ; GrrsBy.—For building new cemetery, chapels, lodge, 
p OI gyear. In the exercise of the discre- arsons and Ferryman, ue mortuary, and waiting-room, for the Grimsby Corporation, 
tion vested in the meeting by the rules of | BERMONDSEY. — For alterations at the Claremont, | Mr, E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— 
procedure, it was resolved that the committee Upper Grange-road, for Mrs. Whitlock, Mr. H. W. Budd, Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St.Hdmund’s £4,590 0 0 
be designated the “Provincial Committee of 76, Vincent-square, S.W., architect :— A a ipa Bate ave oh ate ooo pore . s 
‘ Cocks ats ae oes a0 eaning aie AeC see 9 
| the Surveyors’ Institution for the Counties Bull 295 0 0 Grant, F., Cleethorpes + . 4,380 0 0 
, Palatine of Lancashire and Cheshire.” After Tamble ... + 239 0 0 Southerns, F., Exors, Hull... . 4,375 0 0 
the completion of the formal business of the Het plete an 338 10 0 Bi ee. : £150 0 0 
meeting, the committee proceeded to consider ant laepaapnens pit ook Genin a oii firing, and 6 > glad 6 4 
» the arrangements for th 6 preliminary examina BOSTON, Ue altri re bea of is cattle shed on Guy, J ait R.G , . pt: 4.144 0 0 
i . - | the Hast Fen Estate, for the town council :—~ , J. Ces ec df x 
_ tion for the admission of students to the Insti- Parker and Hinds (accepted) _... £105 0 0 Ee arull “ = A ‘ 
tution, to be held at Manchester under the (Lowest of 11 tenders received ; the highest being £205.) acy made. so lerech. 7 40807 Oa 
auspices of the committee on the 22nd and CHATHAM.—For emptying cesspools and removing re- Wortley, Doncaster ... see ~<3 3,995 0 0 
. 23rd of January next, Messrs. J. Holden mT, | fuse during three years, for the local board of health :— Simonson, T.... 9 » 3,929 0 0 
| Silk Wilson, S. J, B id f ate T A Di ie, Per annum. Crossland, Newark ... as oat 3,800 13 0 
| son being appointe ridgford, and T, A, Dick- Angel Ge... se 1 one «. £850 0 0 Thompson, J. M., and Sons, Louth* 3,787 0 0 
g appointed moderators for the purpose. Driver, J. (accepted)... +. « 675 0 0 * Accepted. Rest of Grimsby. 
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HOLYWELL.—For carrying out works in connection 
with the Rhewl Mostyn water supply, for the Holywell 
rural sanitary authority :— 


PITSwA, HSSEX.—For the erection of the Bull Ir 
Messrs. Crabb, Veley, and Oo., Great Baddow, | 
Whitmore, Chelmsford, architect :— 


_ FULHAM.—For stables, superintendent's house, &c,, in 
Munster-road, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr, J.P. Norring- 
ton, architect. Quantities by Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle :— 


Temple and Graham Rae a. £7,200. 0 <0 Parry, Morris, and Jones, Holywell Diss, A , Chelmsford (accepted) ... £620 0 
Longley Ae aes 35 kaa 6,965 0 0 and Ffynnongroew (accepted) ... £435 0 0 
Henley and Co. ave ae 6924 0 0 READING.—For the erection of two detached hot 
Woodhouse .. ie wae an 6,576 0 0 LANDPORT.—For the rebuilding of No. 198, Commercial- | Berkeley-avenue, Reading, for Mr. J. B. Monck 
Foster and Dicksee :.. “65 on 6,333 0 0 road, Landport, Portsmouth, for Messrs. Bishop Bros. | Messrs. Cooper and Son, Blagrave-street, Reading, 
Boller ... +5 oe 495 ae 6,320 0 0 Messrs. Inkpen and Stallard, 6, King’s-road, Southsea, | tects. Quantities by the architects :— 
Higgs ... or 7s ea abe 6,250 0 0 architects. Quantities supplied by the architects :— Ruffell, Bros. .., & ot we £960 0 
Richardson, J.O.. .., ae ah 5,919 0 0 Ward, W., Fratton ... tee «. £1,550 0 0 Winter and Fitt a sas ee , 887 0 
Ashford ats a tee seo 5,580 0 0 Evans, H. J. ... nee an eo 1,499 15 0 Bottrill, J. ME cat ae Aa 885 0 
Nye © .%.. Ae aa <8 ara 5,417 0 0 Crockerell, J., Landport ... oS 1.479=-0)50 Pilgrim, T. wee We tas ct 880 0 
Brickell fice aa cer ace 5,249 0 0 Lewis, D. W.... ice one *. 1,455 5 0 Lewis, G. 46 ake ce Ae 845 0 
Flew, A. R., and Co. (accepted) ... 5,158 0 0 Light, W.R.andC., Landport ... 1445 0 0 Collier and Catley .., se oes 819 0 
Corke, H, J. .., te ee wae 1,365 0 0 Goodchild, W. ... a nea oes 759 0 
HAVERHILL, SUFFOLK.—For the erection of new Corn Quick, J. W. ... He < mae 1,297 0 0 Poffley, W. eae wae on oe 710 0 
Exchange, for the Board of Directors. Mr. F. Whitmore, Hall, T. P. (accepted) ie Bee 1,250 0 0 All of Reading. 


Chelmsford, architect :— Rest of Southsea 


Everett and Son, Colchester . £1,473 0 0 3 : For laying mata patie ake ee mauhens 
Orfeur, C. H., Colchester .., aus 1,398 0 0 EOMINSTER.—For new gas-manager’s house, for jthe . . : 

Grimwood and Son,Sudbury ... 1,395 0 0 Gas Co. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker architect:— Collier and Catley, Reading (accepted) ... £25 
Mason and Son, Haverhill.,, : 1,329 0 0 Edwards, C., Leominst2r (accepted). C rs ) igs 
Dupont, T., Colchester... 1,275 0 0 LONDON.—For medical residential college, for Guy’ Mr Maee Christin stn eee er 
Diss, A., Colchester (accepted) ... 1,250 0 0 : ; , y . ) ct: 


Hospital. Messrs. Woodd and Ainslie, architects :— 


Shillitce, J., and Son, Bury St. Rdmund’s (accepte 
Shillitoe, J.,and Son, Bury St. Edmund’s (accepted). 


SOUTH SHIBLDS.—For the Westoe-road Board §¢ 
South Shields. Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.LB.A,, § 
Shields, architect: — 


HESWALL, CHESHIRE.—For the erection of house, for 
the Rev. J. Fox. Mr.J.W.Auger, Liverpool, architect: 
Kitchen, J. F. ... +. £640 0 0 MEMBURY, NEAR CHARD.—For the erection of a 


(No competition.) teachers’ house, for the Membury School Board. Measrs. 


: ; : Goodwin, R., & Son, South Shields £16,984 0 | 
HEREFORD,—For stuccoing the Cattle Market Tavern, io ee Axmiuster, architects. Quan- Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle ... 16,472 0 | 
for the city council :— rece H. Seaton i £430 0 0 Young, J., Tynedock es ae 15,585 0 | 
Watkins, J. (accepted)... wi «. £4110 0 D aah cates Sar ae “SS : Scott, W., South Shields .., oss 15,581 0 | 
’ Turner and Skinner, Honiton nae 425 0 0 Vinton, J.. South Shields 15.485 0 | 
HIGHGATE, N.—For pointing brickwork at the Highgate Berry, W. T., Honiton Ree a 410 0 9 Deda 2 * CGuiferecats ee ace 15319 0. 
Infirmary, for the Guardians of Holborn Union :— Parsonsand Perryman, Axminster 406 10 0 Suentacruei T Salon #9 15/967 0 
Banford, Holborn ,,, ay .. £1,250 0 0 Hill, F., Chard*... ate ms =n 385 0 0 Vaikes D anda” San edined ~ 15 235 0 | 
Lilly, Pall Mall ee nae i 855 0 0 * Resommendel for acceptance, Boxtane: T. North Sunderland a 15,212 om 
Sherwood, Leyton... nto ane 745 0 0 Marshall PD Senth Shields ce 15138 On 
Wall Bros, Kentish Town ... ... 737 0 0 MORETONHAMPSTHAD, DEVON.—For additions and im- Weir J. B. South Shields "1458 oO 
(Consideration of tenders deferred for six months, ) provements at the New London Inn. Mr. CO. Cole, M,S.A., Lowry. eae We Nom Gast siee 14.709 Ou 
P Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— Wry, ©. and W.; Newcastle ... , 
HIGHWORTH.—For new shop-front, &c., High-street, Parker and Coleridge (accepted) Lawes, D., and Co., South Shields 14,595 0 ( 
Highworth, Wilts, for Mr. G. Yeates. Mr. W. Drew, (Lowest teaceraics ) : Lumsden, T., Jarrow aes its 14,459 0 ¢ 
M.8.A., 22, Victoria-street, Swindon, architect :— y Kilburn Bros., South Shields... 14,247 0 ¢ 
Thomas, J., Highworth (accepted). NEWMARKET.—For building the infectious hospital, ree W., et rm ie ee y 
* HURST.—For the erection of a dwelling~house, Turner- cottage, &c,, for the rural sanitary authority of New- Rili rae North Shields “o 13840 0 ¢ 
lane, Hurst, for Mr.S, Sidebottom. Mr. J. H. Burton, | market Union :— anuaae R Whithunn? <<. ase 12'994 0 
Ashton-under-Lyne, architect ;— Turner, T., Cambridge... «- £2,506 0 0 Pj ; T.. South GhteWs ce ie 11710 0 0 
Clough, W. oh = eae «. £445 0 0 Cave, H., Peterborough ... aes 2,045 12 0 BE, 22520 wok odanted one : 
Whatmough, J., Hurst as sae 44410 0 Redding and Son, Cambridge ... 1,950 0 0 peo. 
Williamson, J. W.... nee an 438 0 0 Blyth and Hunt, Newmarket... 1,917 2 6 SWINDON.—EFor pulling down No. 24, Wood-st 
Gibson, J., Dukinfield... ee ae 416 0 0 Kent and Holland, Newmarket ... 1,916 0 0 Swindon, and erecting new business premises, Mr, 
Tickle, W., Dukinfield ae a 414 10 0 Arber, R., Newmarket red 3% 1,864 0 0 Drew, Swindon, architect -— 
Fitton and Bowness ... aks be 414 0 0 Plummer, Rattlesden, and Hook, Williams, J., Swindon (accepted), 
Garside, J, nee oe Ai: ane 411 0 0 Sobam ne Sai AY saa 1,788 0 0 
Morris, C. =r es ahs Eee 399 0 0 Linsell, H. S., Newmarket... 43 1,694 0 0 TUNSTALL, STAFF3.—For the erection of (a) the gel 
Dean, T.... ace ate ave a 385 0 0 Coulson, H. C ,Cambridge .. Re 1,665 0 0 of art, (b) public baths, and (c) a town yard, for the 1 
Holmes, A. ae 35 ame sks 385 O 0 Banyard, P., Cambridge ... van 1,602 10 0 board of health :— 
Robinson, J. (accepted) a = 385 0 0 Cowelland Son, Soham... a 1,552 0 0 Goodwin, T., Tunstall (accepted) (a) £4,135 ; 
Rest of Ashton-under-Lyne. Kidman, C,, Cambridge (accepted) 1,428 6 0 (b) £3,890 ; and (ce) £927, 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS 


Proprietor & Manufacturer: J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 
Telegraphic Address—" Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 506 


==? Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noi: 

less ; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone ; applicable to wood and iron staircas 

A AN SSN new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cella 

{i < \¥ : = covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles 
: Su Shee = q churches, &c, &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


Railwa Broadstona, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monk wear- Slough Wesstminster Dublin Castle . Stratford, C 
Stati y Dublin Barl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch PoliceBarracks Schools, &e grave Road 
/AU10N8. Bardett Road  Edeware Road Kentish Town Moorgate-street South Bromley’ Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, 8: 
Accrington Barscough Failswortk Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Janoction Farringdon Kilsby Neweastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgatestree Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road, Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham MerseyTunnel Street LangleyGreen Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth 
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result. It is divided among many, each does 
his share without responsibility ; any little 
difficulty is solved by the foreman or clerk 
of works, the craftsman is not consulted, 
though he may have a better idea of doing it. 
But it is no duty of his to advise ; he simply 
works by the day. The workman “ by the 
piece” has to solve the matter single-handed 
—he can consult his own judgment, 
and feels some pride in turning out his 
work with credit. He contracts to do the 
whole, and he takes the responsibility of 
satisfying the architect, even if he spends a 
few extra hours. In mason’s work the same 
system is found to answer well, and to give 
better results than day work. We are only 
speaking of those cases where there is no 
hurry, and where supervision is given. The 
most pernicious result of the system is when 
it is adopted by unscrupulous contractors, 
who require the work done as quickly as 
possible with little or no supervision. As a 
matter of course the men scamp the work, 
and try to get as high a wage as possible for 
it by turning it out as fast as theycan. The 
masters employ no foremen, their principal 
object being to finish the work quickly. 
They let the brickwork to one man, the car- 
penters’ and joiners’ work to another, the 
slaters’ to a third, the plasterers’ to a fourth, 
and so on. The men seek to earn high wages, 
and the only way of doing soistoscamp. But 
the charge of “skulking” brought against 
workmen applies as much to both systems. 
Does the workman of to-day perform as 
much work as his ancestor fifty years ago ? 
Several competent authorities assert that he 
does not. We will not attempt here to 
argue a question which depends on so many 
conditions of labour ; some classes of work 
require more time than others. We have 
heard it stated that the attention of work- 
men is in an inverse ratio to their earnings. 


the rules of their societies. We miss the 
old master carpenter and mason and decora- 
tive plasterer such as Wren and Chambers 
knew, and which class of workman is still to be 
found in France. There we find, when a work 
is to be contracted for, a dozen small contrac- 
tors are convoked by the architect, who is 
really the “ master of the work.’ The macon, 
the charpentier, the menuisier, &c., attend, 
examine each his own bill and drawings, and 
makes his own estimate of cost. The system 
is that of division of labour: the working 
tradesman is master of his own branch, and 
wholly responsible. No one can doubt that 
the most successful architectural eras were 
those when each master workman looked 
directly to the architect for guidance. When 
the contractor became the medium or inter- 
mediary between workman and architect, 
craftsmanship declined ; and the decline has 
brought about onecharacteristic of our times— 
equality of workmen and wages. The equality 
principle has been enforced by trade-unions, 
for it must not be forgotten that trade- 
unionism is the offspring of the altered rela- 
tions between masters and men. Taking the 
place of the old trade guild, its tactics are 
changed: no longer is proficiency in the 
trade a passport, but subscription to rules as 
to terms—wages, not skill, are now demanded. 

The battle of Daywork versus Piecework 
has for years agitated the master and work- 
man, and a great many good arguments can 
be adduced on each side. The workman and 
his advocates, who generally favour the rules 
of the trade-unions, protest loudly against 
piecework. They contend that the principle 
is inapplicable to many branches of building ; 
besides which, the men are instigated by the 
masters, under it, to undercut and to com- 
pete with one another on terms that are un- 
profitable and injurious to each other ; that 
the work so performed is scamped. As to 


WORK AND WAGES. 


| Mas prospects of winter in the building 

trades would be all the more hopeful if 
the relations between masters and men— 
generally rather strained during that season 
—were placed on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing. The general tendency of the age is to 
increase the dominion of the contractor at 
the expense of the smaller builders. Sixty 
years ago the large firms of building con- 
tractors were almost unknown; buildings 
were undertaken by master men in their 
several branches, each of whom was appren- 
ticed to his particular trade, and contracted 
for so much of the building as came within 
his knowledge. He employed other hands, 
often apprentices, to assist him in the work. 
The architect and surveyor undertook to 
bring these several tradesmen together, and 
to measure and value their work when 
finished. The men were paid weekly, what- 
ever the weather, and were seldom discharged 
during a wet season, or were at the mercy of 
underbidders. This state of things has ceased 
to exist. The general contracting builder— 
possibly knowing little practically of the 
trades—undertakes all of them, employing 
his own workmen from the cheapest markets. 
The master tradesmen become foremen, or 
seek a precarious livelihood in small country 
towns. They have no longer the sole 
management of the trade in which they have 
been brought up, but have to superintend a 
number of trades about which they know 


little practically. The workmen are often 
unapprenticed, and are kept on only for their 


general usefulness, seldom for their mastery 
and skill as tradesmen. In fact, the whole 


system is to bring out and encourage jobbers 


and unskilled hands. The general complaint 


among skilled building operatives is that 
they have to compete with inferior work- 
men, who can work at lower wages. Was not 
this the burden of the answer to the recent 
inquiries made by the commission as to the 
The skilled artificer in 


depression in trade ? 
one trade has less chance of constant em- 
ployment than he who can turn his hand to 


several trades, who can not only lay floors 
and do ordinary joiner’s work, but can mend 


alead flat and look after drains. It is the 
“ general hand” that is kept on in the work- 
shops. Can we wonder at the dissatisfaction 
expressed by skilled operatives who have 
served their apprenticeships ? This com- 
prehensive system of contracting carried on 
by the large firm has seriously injured the 
prospects of the competent building operative. 
The only chance for the small master trades- 
man is to set up for himself, but this he 
cannot do without capital. The large firm 
stands in his way. What opportunity is 
there for a small tradesman or builder in a 
competition for tenders? He must associate 
with himself others who are masters of their 
trades, or engage an experienced foreman to 
conduct the work. The master tradesman 
who sets up as a small contractor has this 
disadvantage, that he is obliged to engage 
workmen in other branches of which he may 
know very little. The consequence is that 
the men are apt to impose on him—their 
master is not expected to know what quantity 
of work ought to be turned out in a day ; 
there is overtime to pay for, and extra 
wages, 

The state of things we have referred to 
has proceeded from the great contract system 
in which the builder is a capitalist, but by no 
means a workman. The master tradesman 
has given Place to operatives who are all 
equal in skill, or are supposed to be so by 


overtime, the objection they urge to it is 
even more strongly founded. They think 
the workmen are right in resisting it, both 
on account of the physical exhaustion it 
entails from long hours, and the evils, moral 
It is urged 
that it is impossible to expect good work 
by overtime, which, it is alleged, is not 
only unprofitable to masters, but a curse 
On ‘the other 
and a large 
contend for the 
principle of piecework. They deny that 
there is any trade in which it cannot be 


and mental, the system leads to. 


to the men _ themselves. 
hand, the master builders 
number of architects 


employed. We know several eminent build- 
ing firms who not only advocate the system, 
but who employ a large number of men who 
work by piecework, and who are well satisfied 
with it. The leading builders agree with 
their opponents that piecework prices should 
be fixed at a fair rate tothe men. We often 
hear it said that some kinds of building work, 
like brickwork, cannot be done by the 
‘piece ” ; but there are many of the leading 
firms who carry out brickwork by this 
principle. Thousands of rods are let at so 
much per rod with the best result. Gauged 
work and cutting can be equally well done by 
the piece, The workman takes a whole 
facade or so many arches to cut, and he soon 
acquires a facility in doing this particular 
work, which he can do twice as well and 
quickly as another hand who may be engaged 
in promiscuous work half his time. To our 
mind the chief argument for piecework is 
that the artificer takes more personal interest 
in carrying out a work in its integrity from 
beginning to end, than when the same work 
is divided among a number of hands. The 
latter method of work is to break up the 
whole into fragments ; each man does only a 
part of the work ; he does not take the pains or 
the pleasure in the performance, but feels 
that he is but a machine in the aceomplish- 
ment of a result which reflects credit only on 
the contractor. Let us take the joinery of a 
house ora church. By the system of day- 
work no one workman is responsible for the 


Mr. Brassey, in his work on the labour ques- 
tion, has pointed to the want of skill and 
diligence as the main cause of increased cost 
of production ; but he shows also that the 
capitalist is to blame for the indifference 
and want of energy of the workman. The 
tendency to separate or withdraw from the 
scene of labour, which we notice among suc- 
cessful employers and capitalists, is widening 
the breach between the two classes. That 
author plainly recommends more frequent 
and familiar interchange of thought between 
them, to break down the barriers which divide 
the different orders and conditions of men. 

Some years ago a very interesting discussion 
on the subject of day and piecework took place, 
following a paper by Mr. Brassey at the 
Institute. At that meeting we remember the 
late Mr. Street, R.A., was in the chair, and 
pointed out, at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, the injurious tendency of the rules of 
trade-unions in equalising wages. The tone 
of the remarks made on that occasion was 
clearly that a workman, if skilful, should not 
be restricted to one way of earning his 
wages, and that piecework was desirable from 
many points of view. Several well-known 
architects spoke in favour of the system 
which gave the working man his share in the 
production. We look forward to the day 
when this question will be settled, and when 
every skilled workman will participate in a 
fair proportion of the profits. It has been 
asserted that the workman has increased his 
wages within the last thirty years 44 per 
cent. ; but capital has more than quadrupled 
this percentage during that time, and the 
question is, Should not the workman share 
in the increase? Technical education may 
some day re-establish the small master trades- 
men, with direct benefit to all. 
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THE RIGHT TO REDEEM A 
MORTGAGE. 


MORTGAGE is entitled to hold the 
property mortgaged until his money 


is paid him. But until there is a sale or 


> 
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foreclosure, there is an opposite right in the 
mortgagor, or his assigns, to redeem the 
property upon payment of that money. 
his is well known as the equity of redemp- 
tion, andsuch an equity is, of course, capable 
of transfer by assignment upon sale ; so that 
the assignee would be able to redeem the 
mortgage on complying with the usual con- 
ditions. Seeing, however, that a party may 
be interested in an equity of redemption 
without holding the whole right to redeem 
by formal transfer, the question has just 
been raised and decided as to whether or not 
this right to redeem is in law restricted to 
those who have a freehold interest in the 
mortgaged property. It seems strange that 
such a point should never have come before 
the Courts before, so as to create a precise 
precedent. It has now, however been de- 
cided by the Court of Appeal in the case of 
“Tarn y. Turner and Wilson” (Times, 
Aug, 1) that a lessee (even at a rack-rent) 
under a lease by the mortgagor, made after 
the date of the mortgage, is entitled, in case 
his lease is not recognised by the mortgagee, 
to redeem the mortgage. As this decision 
largely increases the value of property held 
by lessees of mortgagors, and upon which 
money has been expended in the way of 
improvements, and as a leading authority 
has now been at length laid down, it deserves 
careful consideration. 

The facts were simple, and such as may, 
and indeed do, commonly occur in regard to 
house property. In 1881 the defendant 
Wilson mortgaged the freehold in question, 
and which consisted of a dwelling house and 
garden at Anerley, to the defendant Turner 
to secure £1,500 and interest. In 1885 
Wilson agreed with the plaintiff to grant 
him a lease of the premises for 21 years, 
determinable at the end of the first 7 or 14 
years, at arent of £150 per annum. Under 
this agreement, which was in writing, the 
plaintiff entered into possession, and spent 
some £1,600 on improving the property. 
The defendant Turner, the mortgagee, was 
not aware of this agreement at the time of 
its execution ; but he afterwards gave the 
plaintiff notice to pay his rent to him, which 
was done, though that would not amount to 
an acknowledgment of the tenancy. Nego- 
tiations were then entered into for the con- 
currence of Turner in the lease to be granted 
under the agreement with Wilson ; but these 
fell through, because Turner declined to 
accede to the plaintift’s claim that the money 
he had laid out upon the property should be 
a charge thereon. The plaintiff then, as his 
only way out of the dilemma, brought this 
action, claiming specific performance of the 
agreement for a lease against both Wilson 
and Turner on the ground that Turner had 
by his conduct adopted that agreement, and 
so become bound thereby. He further 
claimed in the alternative, and as against 
Turner alone, that he might be allowed to 
redeem the freehold itself by paying off the 
morigage. Mr. Justice Kekewich allowed 
this second claim, on the ground _ that, 
although there was no direct authority in 
favour of the plaintiff, yet neither was there 
any case in support of the defendant's view, 
that the right to redeem was restricted to 
those who had a freehold interest in the pro- 
perty. He therefore held that, on principle, 
the plaintiff was entitled to judgment for 
nedemption of the freehold as against the 
defendant Turner, the mortgagee, and, 
upon appeal, this ruling has now been con- 
firmed by the lords justices. 

From the judgments in the Court of 
Appeal it is clear that the plaintiff was mis- 
taken or ill-advised as to the first part of his 
claim. The mortgagee could not be bound 
by any contract entered into by the mort- 
gagor subsequent to the mortgage to grant a 
ease of the property, unless it were clearly 
shown that he had assented to or acknow- 
ledged that agreement. This, however, he 
bad not done, for taking rent of a tenant in 


possession of mortgaged property does not 
amount to such an acknowledgment. The 
mortgagee had, in fact, declined to become 
the plaintiff's landlord according to the 
agreement with Wilson, and therefore there 
was no ground for the claim against him for 
specific performance, as to which the plain- 
tiff’s action so far failed. But upon the other 
claim, to redeem the property, the Court of 
Appeal gave judgment for the plaintiff. 
They put the point in this way: The agree- 
ment for a lease made by Wilson was prac- 
tically the same thing as a lease, and so it 
was, in effect, a demise to the plaintiff which 
gave him an interest in Wilson’s equity of 
redemption. It was long ago decided that a 
mortgagee has the right to eject the tenant 
of the mortgagor let in under a lease made 
since the mortgage and without his consent 
or ratification. In this state of things, Lord 
Justice Cotton asked why, then, should not 
the plaintiff, as tenant and as assignee, 
by demise from the mortgagor who was also 
owner of the equity of redemption, have the 
right to redeem the property as the only way 
of protecting himself against the exercise by 
the mortgagee of his right to eject him. The 
plaintiff was therefore entitled to all the 
rights appertaining to the owner of the 
equity of redemption, which, of course, in- 
cluded the right to redeem. Lord Justice 
Lindley put the points even more plainly, 
and thus showed their general importance. 
The plaintiff had agreed to become tenant of 
the mortgaged property from the mortgagor, 
and to take a lease from him. Unless he 
were allowed to redeem, he would be exposed 
to the risk of being evicted by the mortgagee. 
No distinction in law could be drawn 
between a person claiming as assignee by 
demise from the mortgagor, and one claim- 
ing as assignee of the property from him in 
any other way. The plaintiff, as lessee from 
the mortgagor, was a person interested in the 
equity of redemption, and therefore he was 
clearly entitled to redeem. Of course, as 
against the defendant Wilson as_ the 
mortgagor, the plaintiff would have been 
able to enforce specific performance of the 
agreement, and obtain a lease protecting him. 
But this was practically valueless as long as 
the mortgagee was able to turn him out of 
possession : so that the plaintiff's only sure 
way was to get rid of the mortgage by 
redemption. This he can now do : and thus 
a precedent has been created which may often 
be of great value to lessees who are similarly 
situated. It is satisfactory to find that our 
courts are so well able to deal broadly with 
points of principle, and to decide questions 
affecting property, free from technical 
trammels, and by the light of equity and fair- 
play to all the parties concerned in these 
complex transactions. 


in importance to the staircase seen at Bridge- 
water House. The types of plan we have 
given possess a monumental character, and 
entail certain dimensions to produce any 


Plan 15, 
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HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—VI. 


Bakes we notice a few examples of 
public entrances which will serve to 
simplify the remarks we have made, we may 
refer to the great dearth of public examples. 
We do not know a single work devoted ex- 
clusively to the design and treatment of halls 
and staircases; the very few descriptions, 
drawings, and plans published which are at 
our service being more incidental than of 
value to the architect. The Italians and 
French have been most prolific in inventive- 
ness, and lavish in their architectural ar- 
rangements and decoration ; with them the 
hall and staircase have been the piece de 
résistance of the interior, the greatest and 
highest art has been displayed in the hall of 
entrance ; notwithstanding which the best 
foreign examples are not so well known as 
they deserve to be. The palatial staircase 
is now to be seen only in our public build- effect ; the flights should be at least from 
ings, our municipal edifices, picture galleries, | to 10ft. in width, making a hall of 18ft. to< 
public assembly-rooms, and club-houses ;} wide necessary. A massive and monumé 
there are few modern private examples equal ! looking character is given by the unple 
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balustrade of stone or marble, with relief 
pilasters and panels. The colonnette or open 
baluster also contributes to architectural 
effect, and probably the least satisfactory 
stair balustrading is that of iron. We con- 
stantly meet with fine staircases spoilt by 
ornamental cast-iron balusters, some of which 
are carried on brackets let into the ends of 
the steps, a device which seems to suggest 
that the original stairs were not wide enough. 
The square newel of masonry is the most 
massive form to employ; the circular and 
octagonal forms are less architectonic. In- 
deed, the solid newel of square shape lends 
itself to the architecture far better than any 
other form. If thecentre flight arrangement 
be adopted with a screen of columns, the latter 
can be made to take the place of the newels, 
the pedestal surbase moulding being made to 
mitre with the handrail. We shall point out 


level of the vestibule. Side screens of colon- 
nettes divide the two, and impart a semi- 
private character to the staircase. A more 
solid appearance could be obtained by dwarf 
wing walls on either side. 

We may now refer to one or two architec- 
tural arrangements of the double flight shown 
in diagram C in our last article. The most 
obvious of these is to divide the width of 
staircase into three parts by a screen of two 
columns, which can be placed as newels to 
the ascending flights. Another plan is to 
divide the width into five intercolumns, one 
embracing the side flight on either side, 
another embracing the side well spaces, and 
the centre intercolumn embracing the centre 
flight leading to the landing, the four columns 
being placed at equal distances apart. Or, 
instead of a colonnade, an arcade of five 
arches can be substituted. A very effective 


one or two modes of accomplishing this in a 
future article. 

To refer to our illustrations. Plan 16 re- 
presents a residence in which the entrance and 
hall are emphasised externally though central 
to the main reception rooms, which enter 
out of it. The staircase is retired in the 
rear ; by the side of it a door opens into a 
verandah which communicates with a bayed 
conservatory, forming a handsome addition 
to the end of the drawing-room. Opposite 
the hall is a library or reception-room. The 
hall is compactly planned. On one side of 
the entrance vestibule is a small bay or re- 
cess, suitable for a seat or for plants. 

The next arrangement (plan 17) shows a 
type of central hall suitable for a public insti- 
tution, in which the staircase is placed on the 
_ Same axis, lighted from therear. A short fli ght 
of steps leads from the hall to the staircase 

hall, which is raised to that extent above the 


plan, suitable for the entrance to a public 
building in which there is a basement, is to 
have a centre descending stair of some width 
to the lower level, separated by dwarf walls 
or balustrades from the vestibule floor. 
From this level, further in the rear, the 
principal stairs ascend by a central short flight 
to a landing, from which the wing flights of 
stairs branch off to the upper floor, as we have 
indicated in plan B. A mode of screening the 
return or wing flights is to form an arch on 
each side, also inclosing the sides or spandrel 
spaces by wing walls ; in other words, the 
wing stairs are inclosed or rest on walls each 
side, a plan we shall show as we proceed. On 
the upper floor level or landing the angles of 
this inclosure carry columns, which become 
newels to finish the flights, a plan that has 
been well carried out at the Spa Buildings, 
Scarborough, of which Mr. Thomas Verity is 
the architect. Here a handsome flight, broken 


by a landing, ascends from the vestibule level 
with solid stone balustrades on each side ; 
these stop about half-way up against 
pilasters, from which spring side arches, 
which screen the wing flights ; above this 
the first flight has solid spandrel side walls, 
which finish below the raking soffits of the 
upper flights. On the first-floor level two 
columns terminate the raking balustrades of 
these flights, the balustrade capping or hand- 
rail encircling the shafts of the columns. 
Between these the open well-hole is inclosed 
by a curved balustrade. ‘ 

A galleried hall for a private residence may 
be made a picturesque feature (see plan 15). 
Weillustrate a pleasing arrangement, in which 
the hall is separated from the staircase, and 
rendered a valuable reception-room, witha 
fireplace on one side, and a bayed recess or 
conservatory on the other, approached under 
the gallery, which can be made to communi- 
cate with the drawing-room by a verandah or 
short corridor. 

Our last two sketches indicate two of the 
methods we have already considered. The 
first is a private staircase in a hall, the lower 
flight being made short, and placed in the 
centre of the hall—a plan which we have 
given in a previous article. The last sketch 
shows a design for a larger staircase on the 
plan we have lately discussed, a short central 
flight to a quarter landing, a few more steps 
to corner landings, and thence by long wing 
flights to the upper floor. The latter are 
broken by landings, one of which is shown 
The design illustrates that of Mercers’ Hall, 
Cheapside, a building rebuilt from the late 
Edward I’ Anson’s designs. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XIL. 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S.1., Surveyor. 


WAS obliged to condense what are usually 

called in surveyor’s offices the “smali 
trades,” in order to avoid continuing the sub- 
ject of the detached house over too many 
weeks, and also delaying the introduction of a 
new and interesting subject. 

I will just give the summary to complete 
the bills, and as for the better explanation of 
the work, I divided the Joiner into several 
sections, 1 am obliged to give those sections 
under their respective headings in the sum- 
mary. 

STMMARY—DETACHED HOUSE, 
£ a. d. 
(PrelimINAryveices cca reee cere) wreeees or 

Drainage .. 
Excavator,,..... 
Bricklayer . 
Mason 
Tiler 
CAT PENTET A» ceeds co egasndesseureanstanas cor see ores 
Joiner and Ironmonger (generally) woe 

Staircase leadinginto garden ....., 
Conservatory 
SimiT CANES ccakscce.ccurcreesesscncestotrscusscateearsnnss 
MOUNGEL ANG SMI Aiionccsveerss sce secacyeces crys ee 
Plasterer 
Plumber .. 
GlaZler, ciivecsstecesssets 
PANEL ih ccsedeve sc seta 
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The summary generally includes the sur- 
veyor’s charges and the cost of lithography, 
with any other expenses incurred in connection 
with the work. The total is carried to the 
form of tender, which should be sent out with 
the quantities. 
The next subject for our consideration is a 
design for an 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL, 


suitable for erection in a country town, or in 
the more remote suburbs of a large city. 

It is not necessary to repeat the well-known 
arguments in favour of such buildings, as 
many of us know the difficulty in safely 
isolating a patient suffering from aninfectious 
disease when the house has a fair number of 
rooms ; but the difficulty is well-nigh insuper- 
able when the available space for the whole 
family is three rooms, or even one room, as is 
frequently the case in London, and probably 
other large cities. 

During the present year some new regula- 
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tions have been issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the design has been prepared 
to incorporate them, and at the same time to 
show how such a building may be architectur- 
ally treated without any considerable addition 
to the cost. 


The two wings are exactly alike, as would be 


the back and front elevations, with the excep- 
tion of the gable over the w.c. 


Two wards, one for two patients and the 


other for three, are furnished for each sex, with 


a 


nurse’s room between the wards. The w.c. 


and sink are detached adjoining the verandah, 
and in aconvenient position under the verandah 
the wheeled bath would find a resting-place 
when not in use. 


The walls would be lofty and well lighted, 


all angles rounded, the floor of wood-block 
paving with a dado of glazed tiles. 


those invented by Dr. Pridgen Teale. 


The grates proposed to be used would be 
In some 


positions it might be found advisable to inclose 
the verandah with glazed sashes, 


The kitchen, laundry, scullery, &c., are not 


shown, as it is assumed that those necessary 
adjuncts would form a small administrative 
block either specially erected, or a cottage 
adapted to the purpose. 


The staircase between the smaller wards 


gives access to five rooms on the upper floor, 
which it issuggested would be useful as-sleep- 
ing apartments for nurses or servants, and as 
private wards for special cases or persons de- 
siring, by payment, to secure privacy equal 
to home, with all the benefits of hospital 
treatment. 


The specification describes the materials 


intended to be used throughout the building, 
the elevation of good red bricks relieved by 
the deeper and more purple-red of red terra- 
eotta, the roof of cherry-tinted Broseley tiles, 
and all external joinery painted white. 


I take this opportunity of acknowledging 


the many kind and appreciative letters received, 
showing that the papers have been carefully 
followed from week to week by the readers of 


the BUILDING NEWS. 


Nor must I forget the 


able assistance of Mr. W. Heelis and Mr, A. F, 
Wrightson, my lieutenants, who have under- 
taken to assist me in some part of the work when 
my numerous engagements press too heavily. 


A suggestion has been made that some of the 


bills should be priced, and I hope to carry this 
out in one or two of the subjects treated, 
although as prices change so frequently, those 
now in use may be quite obsolete in a few years, 


SPECIFICATION of the works to be performed 


Li 


. Insurance. — Insure 


in the erection of an Isolation Hospital in a 
country town, Maurice B, Adams, F.R.1.B.A., 


architect, 


PRELIMINARY. 

Notices.—Give notice to the Surveyor of the 
Local Board of Health, and deposit 
tracings if required, 

Water.—Provide water for the use of the 
works. 

the building when 

roofed in for the full amount of the 

contract, and deposit the policy with the 
architect. 


. Rubbish—Remove rubbish and superfluous 


earth from time to time, and leave the 
building and site clear. 


. Attendance.—Attend upon, cut away for, 


and make good after all trades in all 
trades. 
EXCAVATOR. 


. Digging.—The surface mould over the entire 


area of the building to be removed to a 
depth of 6in, Dig out the earth for the 
concrete foundations to the widths and 
depths shown upon the drawings. 


. Concrete-—The concrete for foundations to 


be composed of 1 part of well-burnt 
ground stone lime and 6 parts of gravel, 
or 3 parts of broken flint and 3 parts of 
gravel, no stone to be larger than will 
pass a 3in, ring. 

Drains,—The drains to be formed as shown 
on the drainage plan, with salt-glazed 
stoneware socket-jointed pipes, and Stan- 
ford’s patent joints. Form the inspection 
chambers with one-brick walls on con- 
crete, rendered on the inside in cement, 
with a half-pipe channel bedded in 
cement, and dished up atsides in cement. 
Patent manhole flap and frame, set in 
9 by 6 tooled York stone curb. The 
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syphons to the chambers to have cleaning 
arms with caps, 


BRICKLAYER, 


9, Mortar.—The mortar to be composed of one 


10. 
tals 
BE 


13. 


16. 


1D, 


20. 


21. 


part of stone lime and three parts of 
clean pit or river sand, 

Cement,-—The cement to be Portland, from 
an approved manufacturer. 

Bricks,—The bricks throughout to be hard, 
square, well-burnt local bricks, 

Facings—All external facings to be of the 
best quality red bricks, finished with a 
neatly-ruled weather joint. 

Bond.—The walls are to be laid in Flemish 
bond, and all the joints are to be well- 
flushed up; no bats to be used except 
for bond or closers. 

Damp-course,—All walls are to have a 
course of stoneware damp-proof course, 
at such levels as may be directed. 

Moulded Work,—The chimney caps and 
any other ornamental brickwork to be 
cut, rubbed, and gauged in the best 
manner, 

Arches.—All external arches to be gauged 
with a moulded brick hood moulding as 
shown, All internal arches to be roughly 
axed, and relieving arches are to be the 
full length of the lintels. 


7. Trimmers.—Turn half-brick trimmer arches 


in cement to the hearths of private 
wards and bedrooms. 

Chimney Lintels—Instead of the usual 
chimney bars and arches, all the fire- 
place openings are to have lintels 6in. by 

Lin., composed of coke breeze and Port- 
land cement, in the proportion of one to 
six ; two iron bars in same, 

Stoves,—Properly set the whole of the 
stoves, which are to be of the kind 
known as Dr. Teale’s (see Smith). 

Bedding.—Properly bed all plates, tem- 
plates, &c. ; also door and window frames, 
and point up after. 

Generally.—Examine all brickwork at com- 
pletion. Stop holes after plumber ; also 
putlog holes, and leave the whole of the 
brickwork clean and perfect. 


DIMENSIONS—EXCAVATOR. 


The lengths of the walls must be taken on waste, thus 
the external walls amount to 377{ft. 4in. 


3 41957 9 Dig, cart, and concrete for 
16 a foundations for external walls. 
14 0 

2 6 140 0 Add cross walls. 

1-10 

18 U 

2 6 90 0 Add stairs. 

10 

pa ae 

1 2 64 2 Add chimney breasts. 
0 

43 6 

2 6 304 6 Add verandah. 

shat) 

28 0 Dig, cart, and concrete walls of 
2.6 14000 oo? , 

10 w.c. 

ae 

2°6 27 "6 JAdd: 

1 30 
ei EE 0 Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
2 3 ; rammed, 

14 0 

2 6 815 0 Add. 

2-3 

YG <0 

2 6 202 6 Add. 

233 

9 2 

1 2.144 4 Add. 

23 

43 6 

2 6 244 8 Add, 

2 3 

28 0 

2 6 315 0 Add. 

2-3 

5 6 

2 6 6110 Add. 

23 

25 0 

43 02150 0 Dig and cart to surface. 
0) 

46 0 

34 0 3128 0 Add. 

0 

1330 

8 3 84 6 Add. 

120 

Aa ee 9 Dry brick rubbish, filled, well] > 
10 rammed and levelled. 


L~) 


wh 


.. 
4 
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ft. in. 

16 0 

14 0 448 0 Add. 

1230 

24 0 

18 0 864 0 Add. 

ie) 

3 0 

18 0 54 0 Add. 

10 

44 0 

7 3 6388 0 Add. 

i 

3 0 

5 0 -80: 0 sAdd. 

150 

3 6 

5 0 385 0 Add. 

120 

56 6 

1 2 38 6 Deduct. 

y=0 

0 ; 

36 0 1295 07 Wood-block paving, 2in. by 9 by 

16 0 43, and laying in pitch on bet 

14 0 448 0 of concrete 6in. thick, levelle 

24 0 ) to receive same, § 

18 0 864 0 

5 10 

1 2 4010 Deduct. ; 

1 2 42 0 Gircular cutting to do. and fittin 
in circular corners of room. — 

44 3 Tile paving of Gin. Staffordshir 

7 3 641 squares, laid square, bedded an 
joint in cement on a bed of con 
crete Gin, thick, levelled t 
receive same, in verandahs, 

3 0 

2.0 6 0 Addin doorway. 

15 0 

5 0 150 0 Add. 

3 6 

5 6 38 6 Add. 

3 0 

5 6 33 0 Add, 

3 0 12 0 9by8 rubbed threshold, jointe 
all round in doorways. 

3 6 730 

ae 4 do. do. 

co inate 

3.6 

5 6 83 0 Tile paying and concrete asbefor 

8 6 

1 3 21 3 Deduct and deduct. 

1 2 14 0 COC.and R. as last. 

46 0 92 0 15 by 8 rubbed York step, bedde 
in concrete, including all joint 
in cement. 

4 Fair ends to do. 

43 9 87 6 9by7 do. do. back jointed. 

2 Perforations through 7in. st 
for R.W.P. 

BRICKLAYER—FOOTINGS. 
377 4 
9 283 0 23 B. footings to external walls. 
14 0 
6 28 0 12 8B.add cross walls. 
18 0 
6 18 0 Add to stairs. 
7 0 
9 81 6 13 B.chimney breast. 
43 6 
6 43 6 18 8. footings to verandah wall 
28 0 
Bh a8 ON aaa w.c., &c. 
5 6 
6 5 6 
WALLS ABOVE FOOTINGS. 

ft. in. 

3877 4 

16 0 6037 4 13B. external walls. 

14 0 

16 0 896 0 1B.add cross walls. 

18 0 

16 0 576 O Add stairs. 

5 10 5 

16 0 560 0 148. chimney breast. 

43 6 

2 3 195 9 1B. walls to verandah. 

6 3 

2 0 50 0 1B. wall above step. 
SRY 

1 9 385 0 Half-brick wail in cement. 

28 0 

13 3 742 0 1B. walls to w.c. 

3 0 

3 0 18 0 1B.spandrel. 

70 

8 0 42 0 Add back wall. 

8 0 

— 16 O% aaa gables. 

5 0 2111 

3 0 

9 6 28 6 ; E 

30 Half-brick wall ia cement. 
5209 15 20 

1716 

2 6 15 0 1B. pinat end of wall. 
TG 

2 6 22 6 1B. inct, pieces or bases to pt 
1 6 

2 0 6 0 1B. inct, do. against wall. 


Sept. 28, 1888. 
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ft. in. 
2 98 8 13 B. walls to endward extra 
2 9 542 8 height. 
43 19 0 
10 0 380 0 138. gables, 
4 23 14 0 
1 3 140 O 1B. parapet. 
203 6 
6 61322 9 1B. ext. walls Ist F. 
17-3 
6 6 336 5 1B. cross walls, 
3 19 0 ) 
10 0 285 0} 
12 3 | 
7 3 88 10 pAdd. 
10 0 | 
40 40 0 2 
(jn 
8 6 119 0 1B. Ddt. for openings. 
7 3 \ 
9 lol! ; 
80 S Axed segment arch in cement, 
9 24 0) 
7 8 14 6 Centre to segment arch Sin, 
8 0 
6 6 52 0 1B. chimney breast. 
5 3 
6 6 34 2 Add. 
a 
10 6 162 9 Add. 
5 0 
18 0 130 0 3B. chimney stacks. 
5 0 } 
46 45 0 
2 i 50 fs B, chimney stack at end. 
2) 601316 J 
23 5 0 : 
2 6 2 6 + 
2 ae 3 B, chimney stack. 
2.3 : 22 6 
2 43 
9 an i 4 1B. ribs in chimney stack. 
Borer it 
4 li 6 
— sith 13 B. necking. 
dts 2 4 
FACINGS. 
2 8 3 Extra to red brick facings as 
13 0 2216 6 described. 
2 40 0 ‘ 
3 9 300 0 Add extra height. 
2 4 5 0 
1 9 70 Q Add baluster wall. 
in4 6 4 
2 0 102 0 Add plinth. 
2 2 1 6 
2 0 12 © Add return. 
23 6 0 
2 0 72 O Add bases to posts, 
2 3 0 
26 9 0 Add. 
2 110 
9 2 9 
2 ag Add gable front w.c. 
1 3 4 2 
8 6 
4.9 40 5 
2 56 fat 
$3 55-3 
ae pS 
9 3 9 Dedt do. 
2° 2 4°3 
SCS) 55495 
2 2 4 0 
7 6 120 0p Add return. 
2.2 2 3 
11 6 103 6 
2 8 6 
12 6 212 6 Add w.c. back wall. 
2 8 8 
9 10 0 Dat. for terracotta band. 
3 8 6 
5 0 21 3 Add gable to w.c. at back, 
8 6 
SiGH 472 5 Se Add: 
——— o—_______ 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


A SCHEME for the local organisation 


districts ; and (5) to provide machinery for 
holding local examinations and occasional 
country meetings of the institution. With 
this object Provincial Committees will be 
formed, and members will be classified as 
Metropolitan and Provincial, the former being 
defined as those who have their principal office 
within ten miles of Charing-cross. Counties, 
or portions of counties, will form the basis of 
a provincial committee, and each of these will 
be a separate unit, having no authority to 
enter into relation with any other committee 
except through the channel of the Council. 
The business and procedure of committees will 
be regulated by a code of instructions, now 
being drafted, and to be issued by the Council ; 
to the committees will be referred every appli- 
cation for membership of the Institution 
coming from its district, and the control of 
local examinations ; the chairman of a provin- 
cial committee must vacate his seat if elected 
a member of the Council of the Institution, 
and will, by virtue of his office, have a seat on 
one or more of the five standing committees of 
the Institution. 


Several alterations have been made in the 
Syllabus for the Professional Examinations for 
1889, the most important being the follow- 
ing :— 

A. 
LAND AGENCY CANDIDATES 

After the Professional Examination of 1889 the new 
Syllabus of Agricultural Chemistry will take the place of 
(1) the Syllabus of Chemistry, and (2) the Syllabus of 
Agricultural Chemistry, The Land Agency Candidates in 
Division III., Sub-Division I., will, in subsequent Exami- 
nations, undergo an Hlementary Hxamination on the 
basis of Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the new Syilabus of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ; and Candidates in Division LY., Sab- 
Division I.,a more advanced Hxamination in these sub- 
jects, as well as in the subjects referred to in Sections 4 
and 5 of the new Syllabus of Agricultural Chemistry. 

Candidates in 1889 in Division I{I., Sub- Division I., will 
have the option of being examined in Elementary 
Chemistry on the basis of the existing Syllabus of that 
subject, or in Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the new Agricultural 
Chemistry Syllabus. 

Candidates in 1889 in Division 1V., Sub Division I., will 
similarly have the option of being examined in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry on the basis of the present Syllabus of 
that subject, or in Sections 1, 2, 3,4, and 5 of the new 
Syllabus of Agricultural Chemistry; but notice of their 
intention must be given with the Notice of Candidature 
by all electing to be examined on the basis of the new 
Syllabus of Agricultural Chemistry. 


B. 
VALUATION AND BUILDING CANDIDATHS. 

After the examination of 1889, all Candidates in Divi- 
sion II., Sub-Divisions II. and III., and in Division III., 
Sub-Divisions If, and III., will be required to undergo an 
Examination on the basis of the new Syllabus of Mensura- 
tion. This subject will, after the Hxamination of 1889, 
take the place, in the Valuation Sections, of Agricuitural 
Law, which will cease to be a subject of Examination in 
those Sections. 

Valuation Candidates in 1889 in Division II, Sub-Divi- 
sion II., and Division III., Sub-Division IIL, will have 
the option of being examined in Agricultural Law on the 
basis of existing Syllabus of that subject, or in Mensura- 
tion on the basis of the Syllabus of that subject; but 
notice of their intention must be given with the Notice of 
Candidature by those electing to be examined in Mensu- 
ration in preference to Agricultural Law. 

Building Candidates in 1889 in Division II., Sub-Divi- 
sion II.,and Division III., Sub-Division III., will simi- 
larly have the option of taking Mensuration, or of being 
examined on the basis of the present curriculum ; but 
notice of their intention must be given with the Notice of 
Candidature by those electing to be examined in the new 
subject, 
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IRON ROOFS. 


HE length or span of a bay of roofing is 
generally determined by a conveniently 

safe length of purlin between two trusses. 
When this length is exceeded the trusses must 
be made extra strong, or be more elaborated in 
its members, and the purlins must be trussed, 
adding greatly to the expense. In iron roofs 
these considerations are of much moment. If 
we take any of the roofs of our large railway 
stations, we find a certain length or bay taken 
and seldom exceeded. At each truss, or prin- 


throughout the provinces of members of | cipal of the roof, there is a pillar, so the 


the Surveyors’ Institution is in course of 
‘development by the Council of that body, a 
leading feature being the formation of pro- 
vincial committees, The aims of the scheme 
are (1) to establish a system of succession to 
the standing committees, and through them, 
to the Council, on the basis of local selection 
and of service rendered to the Institution ; 
(2) to secure a fuller representation of the 
members upon the standing committees ; (3) 
to bring the members generally into closer 
touch with the Council ; (4) to give the coun- 
try members an extended influence over the 
admission of new members from their own 


number of pillars is generally equal to the 
number of trusses or divisions of the roof longi- 
tudinally, The requirements of a railway sta- 
tion demand wide, unobstructed space on the 
platforms, so that the wider the distances of 
the pillars apart, the more convenient is the 
building for its uses. The terminus of the 
Great Northern Railway has a distance from 
centre to centre of piers of 20ft., and 
this is considered a fairly good width 
of bay, and has been regulated by the 
distances at which the main circular ribs of 
roof have been placed. When it is necessary to 
increase the distances between the pillars 


longitudinally, either more elaborate trusses 
must be constructed, or a deep, longitudinal 
girder of iron would be necessary to carry the 
intermediate roof trusses. Perhaps one of the 
most ingenious attempts to widen the bays be- 
tween the pillars without weakening the roof 
is shown in the construction of the York station 
—one of the most recent and perhaps finest 
roof of the class in England. The circular 
iron columns which divide the three spans 
forming the station and carry the main roof 
principals or ribs are spaced about 30ft. 
apart, and are joined together longitudinally 
by wrought-iron ribs of elliptical shape, filled 
in with open iron ornament in the spandrels, 
These arches carry not only the feet of small 
rafters and gutter, but two arched or rib 
trusses on each side, making three bays 
of roofing instead of only one. The two 
curved ribs on the opposite sides, which are 
thus supported, come down, and are carried on 
a sort of stirrup formed below the soffit of 
the longitudinal elliptical rib by curved braces, 
the whole resembling a pendant of ornamental 
design finished by a ball below. The effect of 
the longitudinal arcade dividing the spans is 
rendered rather piquant and ornamental by 
the addition of these drops or pendants, two to 
each arch. Great height has been saved by 
this expedient of carrying the inner ends of 
the cross ribs below the arch of the arcade ; if 
they had rested above the arch in the usual 
way, additional height would be entailed, or 
the carrying ribs joining\the pillars would have 
had to be placed lower. This point is worth 
noticing in connection with iron roofs. We 
are not aware of any similar attempt to.carry 
two additional cross ribs or principals in each 
bay, and we would say it is only as an iron 
treatment that the method becomes toler- 
able, as the suspending braces carrying the 
stirrup are in tension. The plan we have 
noticed allows of additional roof trusses 
to be put in, so as to allow of much wider bay 
or distance between the columns, In prick or 
stone buildings the mode of carrying the 
principal trusses directly over the piers is 
recognised, and an intermediate rib or prin- 
cipal rafter of lesser importance isoften placed 
between the two principal ones; but the engi- 
neer, dealing with iron, is less happily placed ; 
the supports, if not continuous in one vertical 
plane, offend any sense of good construction. 
We often see cross-girders supported by long 
ones, their ends simply resting on the lower 
flange, but the plan cannot be carried far with- 
out looking weak. If freedom from obstruction 
by iron pillars is a necessary canon of engi- 
neering, then it becomes necessary to support 
the roof in the manner we have described, and 
the principle of carrying one girder by another 
may be rendered artistic. 
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THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
MASONRY DAMS.* 


N important branch of civil engineering ig 
that concerned in the construction of 
reservoirs intended for regulating the flow of 
rivers and for irrigation and domestic water 
supply. In relation to this subject is the 
selection of a type of dam that shall be econo- 
mical and efficient. Numerous examples are 
published, and mathematical treatises have been 
written, but the engineer is obliged to rely 
upon practical considerations. The mathe- 
matics of the subject is certainly bewildering 
and confusing, and the theoretical sections are 
often not easy of application. Mr, Edward 
Wegmann, jun., C.H., a division engineer of 
the new Croton Aqueduct, has published a very 
complete and valuable work on the “ Design 
and Construction of Masonry Dams,” which 
will doubtless take its place among the 
standard treatises on the subject. The 
author was instructed by the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Croton Aqueduct to make 
calculations for the proposed Quaker Bridge 
Dam, and we may therefore presume he has 
mastered the chief methods of designing these 
structures. The Quaker Bridge dam is to be 
270ft, in height, and will therefore surpass any 
existing work of the kind. Mr. Wegmann, 
not finding the old methods applicable to his 


OF 


* The Design and Construction of Masonry Dams, 
giving the Method employed in determining the Profile 
of the Qaaker Bridge Dam. By EDWARD WEGMANN, C.E,, 
M.Am.Soc.C.H. London: Triibner and Co, 
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SECTION 


by himself and other members of the club he 
represents, for the purpose of settling the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of the 13th-century 
Lady-chapel having been originally detached 
from the north aisle of the Norman church. 
From a photograph taken by the late Mr. G. E. 
Street of the west end of the south aisle of 
choir, before the new nave was built, it is 
evident that the aisles of the old Norman nave 
were much narrower than those of the present 
14th-century choir. The Norman aisles appear 
to have been vaulted, and to have had wide 
triforium galleries over, open to the roof 
timbers of the original church, Other indica- 
tions in the masonry on the south side of 
chapel, and the reduction of the lancet windows 
in height when the 14th-century recesses were 
pierced, show a reconstruction. The groove 
visible from the roof of the Lady-chapel upon 
the Norman buttress at the north-east angle of 
north transept, and also upon the base of Karly 
English pinnacle of the Elder Lady-chapel 
measures an angle of 58 degrees or 60 degrees 
with lead, a very usual pitch of 13th-century 
roofs. Another discovery was that one of the 
arches, the most eastern on the south side, was 
used as a piscina, the drain still remaining. 
From these and other facts Mr. Pope assumes 
that the chapel, as originally built, had a high. 
pitched roof, and was isolated from the north 
wall of the church. Thornton Abbey, also a 
house of Austin Canons, has a similar plan. 
The author thinks it probable that the east 
window of Bristol Cathedral was designed and 
worked by the same man who did the east win- 
dow of Carlisle, also an Austin house, and pos 
sessing the finest traceried window in the world 
which was erected shortly after 1292. Colouret 
decorations are found upon the arcades 0! 
chapel. Mr. Pope remarks on the differ 
ences of masonry on the buttresses ti 
the Elder Lady-chapel and _ other parts 
and throws out the suggestion that th 
Lady-chapel was first built with an ope 
timber roof, that early in the 14th century 1 
was vaulted in stone, that the east window wa 
put in about the same time. The high pitche 
roof was probably removed in the 15th century) 
and the present Perpendicular window and it 
fine glass were then inserted. Designin 
Wrought and Cast Iron Structures, Part VY. 
Notes, Calculations, and Working Drawing 
for a Wrought-Iron Roof Truss and a Cast-Iro 
Column, by Heyry ADAMS, M.Inst.C.E 
M Inst.M.E., M.S.A., &c., Professor of Enginee 
ing at the City of London College (London 
60, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.). Mr, Adam 
in continuation of his useful handbooks, hi 
published another part, which completes tl 
present series, The subject treated is a wrough 
iron truss for roof of 45ft. span, with ang 
iron purlins, fir rafters, slate battens, ai 
Countess slates. This problem is worked 0 


ease, arrived at certain equations by which the 
section of that structure has been calculated. 
These he details in the work before us, which 
is rendered of more general value by the par- 
ticulars he gives of the construction of 
some of the chief masonry dams, not only 
in America, but in Spain, France, Algiers, and 
ether countries. ‘he mathematical principles 
of the subject involved in the investigation of 
theoretical profiles are fully discussed, and the 
work is illustrated by numerous plates showing 
the profiles of dams that have been constructed, 
besides various theoretical and practical pro- 
files. As the author says, masonry dams were 
little known tillthe 16th century. The French 
were the first who investigated the subject on 
mathematical principles. De Sazilly’s memoir 
isone of the earliest and best. This writer showed 
that no masonry dam has been known to fail 
4 sliding ; therefore he thinks that the pro- 
file of a dam should be determined solely with 
reference to a certain safe limit of pressure on 
the masonry. The stepped profile is recom- 
mended by this author as being an easy method 
ef obtaining a profile of equal resistance. 
Delocre was another authority who has given 
formule for calculating profiles, and both 
these types are given. Professor Rankine im- 
proved the French method of investigation : 
he adopted simpler formule, a lower limit of 
vertical pressure for the front face than the 
back, and he also made the front pressures 
diminish as the batter increases. The effect 
of this is to reduce the batter of the kack face 
as given by the French types, and he chose 
logarithmic curves for both the inner and outer 
faces. He further pointed out that the 
stability of a dam against overturning depends 
en the limits of the line of pressure, which 
ought to be confined to the middle third of the 
profile. We have no space here to dwell on 
the mathematical part of the question, which 
the author treats in a masterly manner; but 
the practical profiles he bases upon theoretical 
types appear to fulfil the necessary conditions. 
It is certain that the maxima pressures will 
depend on the inclination of the resultant 
of the forces of gravity and water pressure. 
The three conditions laid down by the author 
are that (1) the lines of pressure must be 
within the centre third of the profile, whether 
the reservoir be full orempty ; (2) the maxima 
pressures in the masonry or on the foundations 
must never exceed certain fixed limits ; (3) the 
friction between the dam and its foundation, or 
between any two parts divided by a horizontal 

plane, must be sufficient to prevent sliding. In 

the third practical profile given (Plate XIX.) 

these conditions have been worked out. The 

front face has a curved outline and four 


and the forms adopted by Sazilly, Delocre, 
Prof, Rankine, Krautz, and others, The com- 
parison of types shown in the frontispiece is 
interesting as exhibiting some coincidences 
with Rankine’s profile. Profiles are also given 
of several well-known dams, including the 
Vyrnwy, the Geelong, Tytam, Sodoin, Bridge- 
port, and the proposed Quaker Bridge dam, 
which last will surpass in height all others, 
and will form part of the vast storage reservoir 
for the City of New York. Mr. Wegmann’s 
work is full of valuable information, and will 
become a textbook on the subject. 


————-—___ 


A TOUGH JOB AT LONGLEAT. 


ers accompanying drawing illustrates the 
method adopted for removing a broken 
girder from a double-framed floor in dining- 
room at Longleat, and inserting a new one 
from the underside without disturbing the floor 
above—the room over being occupied at the 
time— the process was as follows :—After 
taking down the ceiling a prop was securely 
placed under each “binder” to support the 
floor ; the old broken girder was then cut out, 
and the tenons cut off one set of binders only, 
leaving the ends of binders about a quarter of 
an inch out of square. The new girder was 
then prepared as illustrated, with wrought- 
iron flitch bolted between the two timbers, one 
half being lin. thicker at lower edge, forming 
a kind of wedge to insure a tight fit to ends of 
binders. After being fitted complete, and 
trussed with tension rods on the ground, it was 
taken apart, and the iron flitch screwed to the 
mortised half-timber with strong countersunk 
screws. This half, with flitch-plate attached,was 
then inserted in its place, carrying the binders 
on that side. The other wedge-formed half 
timber was then inserted very lightly, and the 
two bolted together. The binders from which 
the tenons had been cut were then secured to 
the new girder by strong stirrup-irons and dry 
oak wedges. (See section.) The tension rods 
were then added thus: As the walls were not 
allowed to be pierced through at either end, 
the ends and heel plates were necessarily in- 
serted by hand, and the rods tightened by 
means of union-screws in the centre, thus com- 
pleting the girder. The props were then re- 
moved and the new ceiling put up. 

W. BUCKENHAM, 


—_— ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Notes on the Thirteenth-Century Lady-chapel 
of Bristol Cathedral, by THomMAS S. Pops, 
; 3 L architect, are instructive to the architect and 
straight lines for the back face, the top width | antiquary. Mr. Pope summarises in the little 
18°74ft., height 200ft. The author shows the | brochwre he has published the. conclusion of a 
stability of this profile graphically in Plate XX., | detailed examination of Bristol Cathedral, made 
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logically from considerations of span and load. 
A stress diagram is shown for each type of 
truss suitable for roof from 40ft. to 50ft. 
span. Hach rafter is divided into four 
bays, the loading being distributed as fol- 
lows: 6, 3, $, 4, 16 = total load or unity. 
The method of finding the stresses is shown in 
detail, with the mode of summing up the ten- 
sion and compression members. After deciding 
upon the type of truss, the load of covering, 
&>., the distance apart of trusses is decided. 
The total load on each truss is found, allowing 
60lb. per foot superficial as a vertical load, 
from which the stresses on each member can be 
determined. In the latter operation, the student 
or draughtsman will find the sectional area of 
every detail calculated, showing him by prac- 
tical example the process to follow in designing 
his truss. The other subject given is the design 
of a cast-iron hollow column 15ft. high, to 
carry a dead load of 30 tons. Professor Adams’s 
series, now completed, forma valuable guide to 
the architect and draughtsman of iron con- 
struction.—— The Pocket Technical Guide Mea- 
surer and Estimator for Builders and Surveyors, 
by A. C. BEATON, fourth edition (London: ' 
Crosby Lockwood and Co.), has been carefully | 
revised and brought up to date, The sections. 
on measuring artificer’s work, specifications, | 
making roads, and the prices of work will be! 
found to contain in a small compass all that is | 
necessary for ordinary work.—A new Cata- 
logue has just been issued by Bell’s Asbestos | 
Company ; it is well got up, and printed in 
two colours, while the numerous illustrations | 
show how long a list can be made of manufac- 
tures in which asbestos is the principal ingre- | 
dient. They include pure spun yarn for engine 
packing and filtering cloth, mixed yarns, 
flooring and wall felt, sheeting and tape, mill- 
board, cloth and cordage, cement, paint, and 
putty and lubricants, The company are evi- | 
dently keeping pace with the requirements of | 
engineers and electricians, We note that one- 
third of the total quantity of asbestos used in 
the world is derived from the company’s | 


estates.—— Ventilation of Cotton Mills (Man- portance, but the city still contains many an 
and Bland), Some notes on evidence of the wealth and good taste of its 


chester : Blackley 


Hasler Wesleyan Surday Schools 


‘of Mr. Butler Wilson, architect, of Leeds and 


Callery Floor Plan 


T. Buller Wilson . Archifect 
12 East Parade Leeds & 
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builders. The vast Town House, or Les Halles, 
as it is called, ranks among the wonders of the 
world; indeed, the late Mr. Geo, Edmund 
Street considered it for entiety of effect “in- 
conceivably grand, leaving behind it in point 
of general character even the Ducal Palace at 
Venice.” Immediately to the rear of Les 
Halles stands the cathedral, with its fine 
western tower, built in 1380, and remarkable 
for the triple buttresses at the angles, ~The 
pointed arch and the best window tracery are 
used in the Town Hall throughout, and yet no 
one would confuse it for a church or religious 
house, or even part of the cathedral buildings 
with which it groups so effectively. There are 
many old houses in the town, generally of-the 
16th century, with stepped gables and four- 
centred window heads with carved tympana, 
and here and there through the streets may be 
noted bits of good timber building and rich 
woodwork. Nota few of such specimens have 
of late years been pulled down, and the sheet of 
details printed herewith furnishes examples of 
this kind drawn from photographs by J. Van 
Ysendyck for his exhaustive work on Flemish 
and Belgian architecture and art called “‘ Docu- 
ments Classes de |’Art dans Les Pays Bas du 
et au XVIII, Siécle,” published at Brussels. 


—_—_—_—EE— 7 


CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of the outside harbour of 
Bilbao, at the entrance to the river Vervion, was 
laid on Friday. Breakwaters, 4,800ft. and 2,400ft 
in length respectively, will be carried out on either 
side of the mouth of the river, the span betweet 
the piles being 2,100ft. wide. The works are from 
the designs of the Spanish engraver, Churruca, but 
are based on those proposed fifteen years ago by 
Sir John Coode and Mr, Vignoles. 


The foundation stone of a Roman Catholic 
church now being erected in Jermyn-street, Slea- 
ford, was laid on Friday. Mr. Maxey, of Sleaford, 
is the contractor. 


The renovation of the Eleanor Cross at Waltham 
was completed last week. Mr. C. HE. Ponting, of 
Marlborough, was the architect, and the statuary 
has been executed by Mr, Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


this subject by Mr. J. D Sutcliffe are published 
in pamphlet form, with a useful introduction 
on mechanical ventilation by Mr. H. H. Osborn, 
Government inspector of factories, in which 
the developed application of special volume 
fans as extractors, supplemented by vertical 
inlet tubes, is recommended as a solution of 
the practical difficulties experienced in securing 
movement of air in large worksheds. 


<= 2 — 


WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, HUNSLET, LEEDS. 


HESE schools, which are built of “ Wool- 
ley’s”’ bricks with Morley stone dressings, 
occupy a somewhat irregular site, giving an 
assembly hall 61ft. by 50ft., capable of seating 
over 1,000 scholars. Galleries are placed on 
three sides, supported by iron brackets, the 
absence of pillars giving the floor a very open 
and roomy appearance. At one end is a rostrum 
with organ. There are eighteen classrooms, 
an infants’ school, and a young men’s room. 
For facility of communication there are stair- 
cases connecting each gallery with therostrum. 
Careful provision has been made for the safety 
of the children. There are two entrances from 
the street to the assembly-hall floor, and the 
gallery staircases communicate also directly 
with the street by means of two separate doors. 
There is also a fifth entrance behind the 
rostrum. The assembly hall is well lighted 
large windows, 28ft. in breadth, opposite the 
rostrum, and by means of dormer windows over 
the class-rooms on each side: their roofs being 
flat and leaded to admit of tnis arrangement. 
These buildings were opened in December, 
1887, and have been built at a cost of £2,000, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 


Harrogate. 


SKETCHES OF OLD WOODWORK, YPRES. 


HIS decayed old Belgian town is now but 
a relic of its former prosperity and im- 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE Corporation of London having entered 
into an agreement with Mr. W. Webster 
for the construction of the southern approach 
to the Tower Bridge, at an outlay of £38,383, 
and the City seal having been duly affixed to 
the contract and duplicate, the inhabitants of 
Poplar, seeing the rapid progress that is being 
made with an undertaking that will largely 
benefit the neighbouring districts, have been 
roused into action in the matter of the proposed 
construction of the Thames (Blackwall) Tunnel 
for vehicular traffic. A public meeting was held 
last Monday at Poplar Town Hall, and the 
importance of the construction of this tunnel 
was urged by many speakers, it being pointed 
out that, with a dense population continually 
pouring eastwards, further communication 
was necessary, and the best site for the 
purpose was midway between the upper 
and lower docks. This tunnel, which was 
to have been an M.B.W. undertaking, has, 
I believe, been talked of for some time, and 
unlike the construction of more bridges east 
of London Bridge, is a perfectly unobjection- 
able scheme. I do not know of any difficulty in 
the formation of the tunne!, though on Monday 
last it was hinted that those who would have 
the supervision of the work have expressed 
Joubts on the subject, and the meeting was, in 
consequence, somewhat indignant, There was 
not much said about the poetical side of the 
engineering work involved. Quite the con- 
trary. If one engineer cannot cope with the 
difficulties, another must, it was said ; and 
there the matter ended. 


M.. Hiffel seems to have some difficulty in 
managing his men, even if he finds none in the 
construction of his abortion. No sooner does 
the monster rear its head a few extra métres 
above the fair city of Paris than the artisans 
strike for more wages—a sort of performance 
that now seems to be periodically enacted. 
M. Eiffel having found it necessary to offer to 
treat the men to a lunch when the tower had 
only reached the second platform, one is led 
to wonder what will be the inducement held 
out to these gentlemen when it attains to 
within a few metres of its full height. A 
champagne supper, possibly. 


Southend is to have a new pier, a contract 
having been entered into between the Local 
Board and Messrs. Arrol, of Glasgow, for its 
construction for £43,484 lls. 2d.—a very con- 
siderable sum, one is led to reflect, especially as 
the superstructure will be extra, and an addi- 
tional expense will be incurred by a tramway, 
taken to the pierhead, and proposed to be 
worked by electricity. Then, in addition, the 
engineer’s commission—unless there is an error 
in the report I read—is to be six per cent. I 
always understood that a C.E, was content with 
the £5 per centum which the humble architect 
receives. Evidently the ‘“ ship” of the South- 
end Local Board has just come home, for, in 
addition to the outlays mentioned above, it has 
commenced to make an expensive roadway 
between Southend and the adjoining village of 
Prittlewell, with a view of uniting the two 
places ; and this wedding ring, and the com- 
pletion of the purchase of the foreshore from 
the lord of the manor, will involve the Board 
in the outlay of many thousands of pounds, 


Health and prosperity to the newly incor- 
parated town of Chelmsford! Let us hope that 
the mayor, councillors, and burgesses will 
quickly decide to have a town hall worthy of 
the occasion, and thus give a stimulus to the 
~ municipal branch of the architectural business, 
which has been rather slack of late. 


The case of Hartshorne v. Linseed Oil has at- 
tracted considerable attention, The editor of the 
Atheneum, however, appears to have become 
heartily sick of the subject. The two columns 
or so of correspondence which appeared in that 
journal last week is to wind up the discussion 
on “this wretched paint.” Yet these two 
letters are about as diverse in opinion and con- 
clusion as can well be imagined. One is from 
Dr. Furnivall, and the other from Professor 
Rozer Smith. Dr. Furnivall writes of the 

- panelling in Haddon Hall hall and chapel that 
“the oak is just like a dried and miserable- 


looking old calf book, which is appealing to you! 
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| tor a dressing of vaseline.” Says Professor 
Roger Smith of the same panelling: “ The 
prevailing tone of colour is now that wonder- 
ful silvery grey which old oak sometimes 
Who shall decide, when a doctor 


assumes.” 


and a professor disagree? Many will doubtless 
be surprised to learn that Professor Roger 
Smith defends “ this wretched paint,” and says : 
“T fully concur with those of yourcorrespondents 
who say that the woodwork does not appear 
as if it had been intended to remain unpainted.” 
Alas! for all our vaunted 19th-century en- 
lightenment on first principles of art and 
architecture. An architect by profession, and 
a professor of architecture, writes the 
Atheneum, and upholds the cause of sham- 
graining, practically stating that it is his 
conviction that a beautiful piece of oak 
panelling was intended by its constructors to 
be bedaubed with paint ! 


I was glad to see your correspondent “ An 
Assistant Surveyor’s”’ remarks on compulsory 
examination for Local Sanitary Authorities. 
There is no doubt that much that he says is 
perfectly warranted by fact. Many can testify 
to similar experiences. 


If theatre entrances and exits are so con- 
structed that, in case of a panic, people may rush 
out, it follows that, at times, inconvenience may 
result from persons rushing in. At the New 
Court Theatre, the approaches to the pit are of 
suchamplitude in proportion to the seating area, 
that on the opening night a large body of per- 
sons pushed through without paying, and, I 
believe, a scene of considerable disorder re- 
sulted. Itappears, from a letter of Mr, Emden 
to the Standard of the 26th, “that the real 
difficulty in the pit exit is that the pit is 
small.” In other words, the pit was constructed 
too small for the doors. This is an excellent 
fault, however, and there would be no incon- 
venience if some sort of barrier could be put 
up to prevent arushin. The Board of Works 
will not allow any barrier, and very wisely, if 
it be fixed and immovable. But I should have 
thought that a barrier could be designed that 
would withstand any crush from without, 
while the slightest push would open it from 
within—something of an open V-shape on plan. 
The M.B.W. should allow a barrier of this 
description to be put up, as theatre owners 
will not be disposed to construct door- 


ways of more width than they are 
absolutely obliged to, if the public can 
rush in without paying, and, as I hap- 


pened to overhear one of the unpaying 
pittites remark, “find sixpence on the floor!” 
Mr, Emden well alludes to crowds “of this 
description.” In designing a public building 
in this country one has to take into account 
the unmannerly conduct of the English mob. 
In an entrance we have to consider that unre- 
strained selfishness which will crush women 
and children in its endeavour to get first ; and 
in an exit we must allow for that cowardice 
and demoralisation which is doubtless ulti- 
mately connected with this brutality. The 
theatrical theatre door should be constructed 
like that to a rat-trap, only the reverse way 
about—so that no one could rush in, but all 
could rush out. A V-shaped barrier would be 
just such a trap as the ‘English mob requires. 


It is said that we never know what we can 
do till we try ; and, with equal truth, it might 
be said that we can never find out the true 
value of any article tillitis put up to public 
auction. On Tuesday last there was sold by 
public auction a plot of ground at Folkestone, 
which the Government had proposed to sell for 
a Jubilee hospital site, and several questions 
were asked about it in Parliament last session. 
The price proposed by the Government was 
£700. At Tuesday’s sale it realised £3,425! 
The Pavilion business siiks into insignificance 
beside this. 


The Society of Engineers must have had an 
exceedingly interesting visit when, on Tuesday 
last, they proceeded to inspect the locomotive, 
carriage, and waggon works of the London and 
South-Western Railway at Nine Elms. The 
original works, designed by the late Mr, Joseph 
Beattie, have been considerably increased by 
the present superintendent, Mr. William Adams, 
and important additions have been made within 


Mausoleum is like 


miles north-east of Bury 
property and country residence of Mr. Thos.. 
Tindal Methold. 


the district, with 
timber and plaster 
of which a portion, 
the projection to the left, has not yet been 


Assembly Hall, Holywell, wh 
new scheme for supplying with 
district embraced in Holywell, Greenfield, and 


formed, with a capital of 


the last two years that enable the company to 
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manufacture their own engines at the rate of 


one a week if required. The new machinery is 
said to be well worth inspection,-especially the 
milling machine for cylinders, the emery wheels 
for grinding the piston rods, and the hydraulic 
machinery for pressing and moulding the boiler 
sides and other plate work. I can only wonder 
why the company do not turn out more engines 
of their own make, They appear to lack confi- 
dence, as I believe all the express engines are 
supplied to them by private firms. The newest 
engines have, it is said, a patent “ vortex blast 
pipe,” by means of which the consumption of 
fuel per mile run has been reduced from 30lb. 
to 264lb. This does not seem much, but it is 
stated that the annual saving effected by its 
use is £34,000, The. works of the South- 
Western Company now cover 45 acres of 
ground, 


I hasten to correct any false impression that 
I may have made by stating that the outline of 
the dome-shaped roof at the Farnborough 
that of the roof over the 
lantern tower at St. Pierre, Coutances. 
Happening to alight on a photograph of the 


Norman building that I purchased at Cou- 
tances, 
question are totally different in outline. The 
roof over the lantern tower of St, Pierre is a 
pyramidal erection, 
the cupola at the 
man’s hat. 


I find that the two structures in; 


so it is about as much like 

Mausoleum as is a Dutch- 
GOTH, 
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THREE COUNTRY HOUSES. 


hie three country houses are from 


designs by Mr. Chas. W. Dempsey, archi- 


tect, 161, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


Hepworth, some few 


Hepworth House,* at 
St, Edmund’s, the 


Thorne Court, at Shimpling, near Bury St. 


Edmund’s, the property and country residence 
of Mr. Fred. J. Methold, F.S.A. 


Meldreth Court, at Meldreth, near Royston, 


Cambs, the property and country residence of 
Mr. J. G. Mortlock. 


All three houses are enlargements and re- 


constructions of existing smaller houses, and 
have been planned in each case to include a. 
large central hall, which, as in the case of most: 
old country houses, is used not merely as a 
thoroughfare, but as one of the sitting-rooms. 
of the house. 
interior) the aim has been to get a homely and 
picturesque effect with simple means ; the style 
adopted being the Old English ; 
the materials used are red bricks and tiles of 


In the design (both exterior and 


vernacular, and 


some admixture of half- 
work, Hepworth House, 
including the library and 


built by Mr, A, Adams, 
Stanton, Ixworth, The builder of Thorne 
Court is Mr. J. Ince, Shimpling. In the case 
of Meldreth Court, although the plans are 
approved, the contract is not yet signed, 
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carried out, was 


a meeting was held at the 
when the claims of @ 
water the large 


On Tuesday week 


A company has been 
£20,000, to carry out the 
scheme, and assistance has been promised by the 
chief landlords. The source of the supply is Milwr, 
about a mile and a half above Holywell, and the 


Bagillt were advocated. 


water, after passing through filtering beds, will be 


stored in two large reservoirs. The engineer is 
Mr. H. Taylor, of Chester, who also acted in a. 
similar capacity to the Hawarden Waterworks 
Company. 

On Tuesday week dedication services were held 
at Zion Chapel, Frome, to celebrate the completion 
of the new front and other improvements, which 
will involve an expenditure of £1,500. The new 
front is Lombardic in style, and includes a central 
vestibule and two side porches, with new entrances 
to the galleries. The plans were supplied by Mr. 
Joseph Chapman, of Frome, and the principal 
pbuilding contract was taken by Mr. Chislett, of the 
same town. 


The organ in Southill parish-church, Birming- 
ham, which has been rebuilt at a cost of over £500, 
by Messrs. Hill and Son, of London, was re-opened 
on Saturday. 


* Not Hall, as described in error on the illustration. 
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THE PLAN OF THIS BUILDING 
INCORPORATES THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD'S LATEST 
OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM 
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EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


On Monday last, at the Royal Architectural 
Museum, an interesting collection of photo- 
graphs was opened, and to-day we reproduce two 
typical specimen prints of Lichfield Cathedral, 
giving a detail view of the central portal of the 
west front, together witha more general repre- 
sentation of the facade, showing the arcading 
and statues which Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
added, or rather replaced, a few years ago. The 
photographs exhibited are by Mr. John L. 
Robinson, A.R.H.A., of Dublin, who took them 
during the recent excursion of the Architec- 
tural Association Excursion, Among the larger 
views some of the most successful are those 
taken at Haddon Hall. Nos, 23 and 94 illus- 
trate the ball-room, and show most clearly how 
incongruous the “ graining ” colouring is 
about which Mr, Hartshorn made such a fuss, 
Of course, the photographs cannot give the tint 
itself, but they indicate unmistakably how 
entirely out of scale the large figurings of the 
so-called grainings are in relation to the deli- 
cate detail of the woodwork itself. Prints 
Nos. 91, 92, and 93, on the other hand, show how 
much better the untouched panelling in the 
chapel, hall, and dining-room is as compared 
with the painted wainscoting in the long 
gallery. Nos, 18,19, 20, and 21, as wellas 70 
to 97, are all devoted to this grand old mansion, 
The leadwork and grotesque carvings show 
particularly in those of the courtyards ; while 
97 displays the celebrated shaped trees in the 
steward’s garden. The cut box peacock isan un- 
commonly good specimen. No. 96 furnishes a 
detail of the chimneypiece in the state bedroom, 
with the quaint figurework over, where Orpheus 
is depicted in the centre charming the beasts 
with music, the whole composition evidently 
being the work of the same artist who did the big 
frieze in the presence-chamber at Hardwick, 
which is oneof the most remarkable specimens of 
hand-wrought plaster work to be seen in 
England, reminding one of the even more 
curious and larger friezes in the Hall of 
Weikersheim Schlosse, Gegen, in Germany— 
a florid production dated A.D. 1600, elaborated 
with animals and figure subjects in a very 
similar way to the Derbyshire examples, Lady 
Hleanor’s green velvet and white satin em- 
broidered bedstead in the state-room figures in 
No. 95, and is an exquisite specimen of needle- 
work, Prince George, when Regent, was the last 
royal personage who slept in it. From Bake- 
well Mr, Robinson has recorded some views of 
the Celtic monuments and crosses (Nos. 99 and 
100), and Dorothy Vernon’s tomb (No. 101), 
too, in the south transept, with statues of the 
happy runaway pair with some of their “ tributes 


of affection’”’ kneeling in a row in front of the 
plinth of the monument. No. 98 showsa curious 
aumbry in the same church. The magnificent 
Elizabethan and earlier tombs in Ashbourne 
church supply several subjects for the camera, 
and we have a fine impression of Banks’ refined 
Carrara marble monument to Penelope Boothby, 
who died in 1791, Whether this kind of 
naturalesque sculpture is adapted for such a 
memorial remains a question of taste; but 
charming as the design may be, our preference 
must be accorded to the adjoining monuments 
of the Cokaynes from the time of Edward II. to 
James I., some of which the photographs show 
us. The church at Ashbourne figures by views 
taken both inside and out, the small prints 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, and 67 being remarkably good 
photographs of the interior, The Cavendish 
Tomb in Bolsover Church (No. 58), supplies 
some good Renaissance detail, and so does the 
series illustrative of the chimney-pieces in 
Bolsover Castle, Nos. 53, 54, 55, 56, and 11, with 
another from Hardwick in a perhaps more 
refined style and later date rather, No, 52, For 
sculpture of a really first-rate type we refer 
the visitor to photograph No. 9, showing a 
carved marble panel in which a well-arranged 
group of female figures is composed within a 
richly-treated frame over the mantelpiece in 
one of the bedrooms at Hardwick Hall. The 
folds of the draperies and the way in which 
heraldic carvings are introduced deserve special 
comment, Of Hardwick Hallitself Mr. Robin- 
son has several studies, including some of the 
visitors in the gardens and the statuary with 
which they made themselves familiar. Groups 
of the party figure in prints 10, 22, and 
25, the last being the best, and taken 
on the steps at Wollaton. Nos. 27 and 
29 show the detail of John Thorpe’s work 
very clearly, and in the latter the con- 
temporary painting of the house is seen hang- 
ing in the hall, South Wingfield supplies 
some of Mr. Robinson’s most successful pic- 
tures ; the Jarge ones (6 and 7) are both bright 
and good, but the small views (45 and 46) 
exceed them in merit and tone. The studies 
of Somershall Herbert, numbered 38 and 39, 
were taken in the rain, but as records of good 
half-timber building, are valuable. Sudbury 
Mansion comes out grandly in sheets Nos, 1 
and 2, displaying the old English brickwork to 
advantage, and No, 41 furnishes a view at the 
distance from the gardens, Htwall Almshouses 
are shown by No. 3,and 4 and 5 give views of 
the church very prettily. Bradbourne Church 
figures in Nos. 16 and 17, showing the Norman 
tower and rich doorway; while Longford 
Church occupies plates 36 and 37, Wollaton 
Church is duly registered in those marked 102, 
103, and 104, and the Matlock headquarters of 
the party comes to the front in the concluding 
sheets, 109 and 110. Other views of Lichfield, 
besides those herewith reproduced, include the 
interior of the choir, the north transept door- 
ways, and some good details of the chapter- 
house: A general view of the cathedral will 
be found illustrated in the BuILDING NEws 
for July 13,1888. The exhibition will remain 
open free for about a fortnight. 


A COUNTRY ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 
For description see page 397, 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN HE DIVINE, 
KENNINGTON, 


THIS building is accounted one of the late Mr, 
Street’s most successful churches, and it is one 
of the most important in the south of London, 
with extensive schools and parochial buildings. 
The inclining inwards of the last bay of the 
nave arcade isa feature in the design, giving 
internally a fine effect, coupled with the vast 
roof of wood, like groining, which spans the 
area. The materials within and without are 
red brick and stone, the choir being groined in 
the latter material. The aisle windows are 
richly traceried in varied designs, and the stained 
glass in the church is very good ; while all 
the fittings and altar furniture, vestments, Xc., 
are unusually valuable. Messrs. Dove Bros. 
were the builders of the main fabric, which 
has remained unfinished till now at the west 
end. Here, under the supervision of Mr, Arthur 
E. Street, M.A., the great tower and spire seen 


in our illustration is being built, and the work 


at present has reached the belfry cornice. We 
hope, at an early day, to give some geometrical 
drawings of this structure. 


magisterial business. 
been done at the old Guildhall, which is now 

being refitted for the use of the Town Council, 

and where the quarter sessions and assizes will 
continue to be held. The following accommo- 

dation has been provided in the new building : 

On the right of principal entrance, a charge- 

room leading direct to the cells, one of which 
is of large size for placing more than one 

prisoner in at the same time should occasion 

require it, and is built under the recommenda- 

tion of the Goverment, who call it an “asso- 

ciation ” cell. 
the building is a search-room, bath-room, and 
room for stolen property. The other accom- 

modation on the ground floor comprises a 

clerks’, detectives’ and 
parade room for the use of the constables, &e, 
The accommodation on the first floor consists of 
a room for the magistrate’s clerk, a chief con- 
stable’s room, consultation room for the use of 
solicitors, and a room for female witnesses. At 
the rear of main building, and approached by 
a central flight of steps from the principal 
entrance, is the Police-court, a room about 
48ft. by 25ft., provided with suitable accom- 
modation for carrying on the business, and 
with a gallery for the general public, having 
seats sufficient for about 100 persons, 
ing the court is a magistrates’ retiring room, 
access to which is not only had from the prin- 
cipal staircase, but also from a private stair- 
case leading from a private entrance. 
the parade room accommodation is provided for 
a caretaker, and there are also two other rooms 
at a still higher level over another portion of 
the building. 
mortuary and a post-mortem room, and the 
fire-escape will also be kept there in the day- 
time, 
arrangement in the use of rooms from what 

was orignally intended. The building is erected 

with local bricks, the outer walls being built- 
in two thicknesses. 
dressings of windows and doors, string copings, 
weatherings, and other portions of the building, 
and the roofs are covered with slates, 
walls of the business portion of police-court 


NEW POLICE STATION AND COURT-HOUSE, 
EXETER, 


THIS building, which has been in course of 


erection for some time, has within the last few 


days been officially taken possession of by those 
for whose use it has been erected, The work 


to be carried on in the building is the whole 


of that connected with the police, and also the 
This has previously 


In connection with this part of 


inspectors’ offices, a 


Adjoin- 


Over 


In the drill-yard at the rear isa 


There has been a somewhat different 


Beer stone is used for the 


The 


have framing to the height of about 6ft., and 


those of gallery are boarded to the height of 
about 4ft. The ceiling of this room is formed 
partly in the roof, and is wholly of woodwork, 
the trusses being exposed to view, and board- 
ing fixed at the level of collars and to the 
underside of rafters below that level. 
acoustic qualities of the room are satisfactory. 


The 


The joiner’s work of principal portions 
is of pitch-pine, and this and other 
interior joiner’s work is either polished 


or varnished. The greater portion of premises 
is heated with hot-air distributed through the 
building from a hot-water apparatus, and the 
vitiated air is drawn off from the court and 
other principal apartments to an extraction 
flue by heat from the heating apparatus when 
in work, or by a gas apparatus when the heat- 
ing apparatus is not in use. In excavating for 
the new buildings some portions of old Roman 
pavement were discovered. These have been 
carefully preserved and relaid in one portion 
of the floor of principal staircase. The remain- 
ing portion of floor of staircase has been laid 
with modern marble mosaic of a pattern and 
colour similar to that of the old. The contract 
for the buildings is £4,750, and they have been 
erected by Mr. W. H. Gooding, builder, of St. 
Thomas, Exeter, from the design of Mr. John 
M. Pinn, architect, of Exeter. Messrs. Willey 
and Co., of Exeter, have supplied the gas- 
fittings; Messrs. Sarton and King, of Exeter, 
the heating apparatus ; Messrs. Smith and Sons, 
of Birmingham, the locks; and Messrs. Patte- 
son, of Manchester, the mosaic work. 


NEW PUBLIC BATHS, ST, GEOBGE'S, HANOVER- 
SQUARE, 


1 
Tuts is the design placed first by the assessor 
in the competition for new public baths for 
the vestry of St. George, Hanover-square. Mr, 
James Weir, F.R.1.B.A,, 9, Victoria Chambers, 
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Westminster, S.W., isthe architect. The prin- 
cipal front, facing the Buckingham Palace- 
road, was intended to be of red brick, with 
terracotta or stone dressings, and the interior 
of the swimming baths to be in glazed bricks, 
The whole of the staff department faces the 
Buckingham Palace-road. The first and second- 
class swimming baths, and the whole of the 
private baths, are placed on the ground floor, 
with separate entrances, and the whole con- 
nected by passages and doors to secure an easy 
supervision and economical working of the 
staff ; the superintendent’s office being placed 
in a central position, for free and easy access to 
and from all parts of the building. A subway 
is provided in basement, with which towel 
shoots from the various baths are connected for 
convenient collection aud removal of towels, 
&c., to the house laundry, which is in the base- 
ment at the Eccleston-street end of site. The 
public laundry is placed over the second-class 
private baths, and fitted with all requisite and 
most approved appliances. The ventilation 
of the whole of the washing department 
and private baths in the rear is by fresh- 
air inlets in the outer walls, the vitiated air 
and steam being extracted by means of a 
Blackman’s air propeller by tubes and shafts, 
thus causing perfect freedom from steam. Two 
large tanks for supplying water are placed over 
the laundry. The swimming baths are arranged 
to be heated by (Rosher’s patent circulating 
heaters) the most improved and economical 
process of equally distributing the heated water 
through the whole bulk by circular discs, in- 
suring an even temperature throughout, and 
preventing any steaming from the surface. 


<< ————e——_—_— 


CHIPS. 


A parochial hall at Tretower, Radnorshire, was 
opened last week. It is built of local stone, with 
Bath stone dressings and a tiled roof, and was de- 
sigued by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., from whose 
plans the adjoining parish church was rebuilt in 

During the past week the abbey church of 
Romsey has been reseated with chairs in place of 
pews. 


. The. Queen’s prizes, 112 in number, including 
four national scholarships and one royal exhibi- 
tion, which the Science and Art Department have 
awarded to students attending the Manchester 
board schools, were publicly distributed on Friday 
in the town hall by the Mayor of Manchester. 


On the 13th inst. a stained-glass window was 
placed in Brereton Church in memory of the 19th 
Harl of Shrewsbury. The glass has been painted 
by Messrs. Burlison and Grylls, of London. The 
central figure is a representation of our Lord as 
the Light of the World, and on either side are St. 
John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, 
whilst beneath them are representations of the 
marriage feast at Cana, the feeding of the hungry, 
and the clothing of the naked. 


_A large gathering of the Tynemouth Corpora- 
tion, their officials and servants, assembled in the 
town hall, North Shields, on Friday, for the pur- 
pose of presenting to Mr. C. T. Gomoszynski, the 
borough surveyor, with a testimonial on the occa- 
sion of his resigning the office, owing to the ill- 
health of his wife. Ald. J. Green, as chairman, 
made the presentation, which consisted of a hand- 
some silver salad bowl and spoons, bearing the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to C. T. 
Gomoszynski, on the occasion of his retiring from 
the office of Borough Engineer, Tynemouth, as an 
pi: site of appreciation and esteem. Sept., 


The east window of the new church of Alveston 
has been filled in with stained glass as a memorial 
to the late Mrs. Bush, The stonework is Decorated, 
there being three large lights. The length of the 
lower lights being considerable, admitted of a 
design of canopy work forming panels for a large 
group, designed to extend across the window and 
representing our Lord blessing children. In lesser 
panels are represented seated figures symbolical of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The window is the 
design and work of Messrs. Joseph Bell and Sons, 
of College-green, Bristol. 


The contract for the making of the Yeadon, 
Rawdon, and Guiseley Railway was let on 
Wednesday week to Mr. H. M. Nowell, railway 
contractor, of Preston, The tenders numbered 26. 
The contract thus signed is for the construction of 
be whole of the line from the junction with the 
Ya Railway below Guiseley station, through 
Ree oe oe in Green-lane, 

: ork wi i = 
pleted by next August, st ithe agent 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL NOTES FROM 
FRANCE, 


(By the Author of “ London Churches—Ancient 
and Modern,”) 


DIEPPE—HA VRE—CAEN—BAYEUX—LISIEUX— 
SEEZ—CHARTRES—PARIS—RHEIMS—LAON— 
SOISSONS—CAMBRAI—LILLE—CALAIS,. 


HOLIDAY spent last year among the 

cathedrals and churches of Normandy 
and Picardy--notably Bayeux, Coutances, 
Rouen, Amiens, and Beauvais—left so many 
pleasant recollections of new ideas received 
that it was thought a similar trip taken this 
year to the more southern part of Normandy 
and the Ile de France might be attended with 
equally happy results. 

Accordingly, on the glorious morning of 
Thursday, August 9, we embarked at Newhaven 
for Dieppe, where we proposed passing a few 
hours prior to departing for Le Havre. The 
two Dieppe churches are so well known to all 
students of foreign Gothic that an attempt to 
describe them would be a work of supereroga- 
tion ; still, there: are a few points about each 
of these strustures which must not be too 
lightly dismissed. 

Of the two, St. Jacques is the finer church by 
far; taking it all in all, from the Harly 
Pointed of its choir arcade and transepts to 
the Renaissance screens inclosing the choir and 
nave chapels, it may be looked upon as a very 
fine historic monument. The western facade 
is flanked by a very elegantly-proportioned 
tower, exhibiting an exuberance of that lace- 
like beauty of detail which charms us in spite 
of soberer reason telling us that it is not in 
stone such vagaries should be attempted. A 
judicious restoration of the west front of St. 
Jacques is sadly needed; indeed, the general 
aspect of the church externally, though 
delightfully picturesque, is forlorn and un- 
cared for. Internally, St. Jacques, Dieppe, 
has a minster-like effect viewed from the 
west end; indeed, an hour might be profit- 
ably spent in examining the various styles, 
each of which finds its representative. Of 
singular elegance is the Lady Chapel, with its 
modern carved reredos, and walls of Renais- 
sance glass—modern, however. 

St. Remi charms us by the quaint Flemish cha- 
racter of the interior, with its thick, plain, round 
pillars, and its pews, which latter, if memory 
serves aright, existed about ten years ago in St. 
Jacques. Inseveral of the Coutances churches 
they are still extant, while in the cathedral at 
Beauvais and the church of St. Etienne in the 
same city a “banc derriére le Maitre autel” is 
let at a rather highfigure. But we are digress- 
ing. The choir of St. Remi is not older than 
1545, while the rest of the church, owing to 
the religious wars and other causes, dates as 
late as the Louis XIV. period, of which style 
the western facade, with its solitary tower, 
presents a pleasing example. Ina church so 
late as St. Remi it would be useless looking 
for anything like delicacy of detail, yet the 
whole is so picturesque, despite its solecisms 
and clumsiness, that any attempt to “ dandify ” 
would take away its charm. Dieppe possesses 
two modern churches, but as they are so 
irremediably bad, criticism is wasted upon 
them, France is far behind us in her modern 
architecture ; indeed, during the whole of our 
tour we hardly saw a French Gothic church of 
the Revival worth looking at, their exteriors 
being most lean and poor,and utterly wanting 
the poetry of our English churches, built after 
the resuscitation of Pointed art—notably 
Carpenter’s church in Munster-square, or 
Butterfield’s masterly conceptions in Margaret- 
street and Baldwin’s-gardens. 

The railway journey between Dieppe and 
Havre is singularly uninteresting ecclesiolo- 
gically. Harfleur’s noble crocketed spire and 
Graville’s elevated Norman church—both close 
to Havre—however, rewarded us at the end of 
the journey. 

We were, nevertheless, amply gratified at 
Havre, whose Notre Dame, a curious mingling 
of Late Gothic and Palladian, seems hardly 
lofty enough for the head church of such a 
town as Havre, but it covers a large space of 
ground, and those who are sufficiently liberal 
in their architectural ideas may spend a 
pleasant half hour among its columned aisles. 
Despite its architectural solecisms, Notre Dame 
de Havre le Grace—to give it its full title— 


pleased us, It has a long, unbroken vista from 
the west door, terminating in the painted 
windows of the apse, whose tracery, as 
that throughout the church, partakes of the 
unfoliated Flamboyant character one sees in 
Oxford College chapels, There is a great deal 
of painted glass, some ancient, but all in the 
landscape style so dear to the artists of the 
Renaissance. The aisles and chapels are 
separated from each other by Tuscan pillars, 
those forming the nave arcade taking the form 
of responds, while the alternate ones in the 
aisles are isolated. We admired some tasteful 
grisaille glass in the clerestory, and in the 
gmall circular windows above either side 
entrance. Externally, the unfinished S.W. 
tower, with its clumsy crocketed pinnacles, does 
not assist in giving the church any extra 
height, dwarfed as it is by the huge houses in 
the Rue de Paris. 

The sea trip from Havre to Caen is a very 
enjoyable one, in fine weather, with which we 
were fortunately favoured, and in about three 
hours—two and a half of which are spent in 
open sea, and the remainder in the Orne, or its 
canal—the towers and spires of Caen came in 
sight, affording promise of a rich architectural 
treat, 

We had, however, decided upon making a 
shorb stay at the seaside before commencing 
our ecclesiological researches, selecting Ber- 
niéres ag our halting place, a picturesque; 
scattered village, very primitive, and therefore’ 
far preferable to its more sophisticated neigh- 
bours—Lue, Langruneand St. Aubin. Berniéres 
has a noble Late Norman and Early Pointed 
church, whose spire, the work as of an angel 
architect, is one of the most beautiful of the 
Normandy spires. An excellent drawing of 
this spire will be found in Nesfield’s 
“Continental Sketches,” also of the elegant 
trefoil-headed doorway to the west porch, One 
could hardly select a more charming spot than 
this for a few days’ quiet sojourn, To say’ 
nothing of the architectural treasures presented 
by almost every village church in the vicinity, 
there is in front the fine open sea, with its 
excellent bathing, while on the other side lies 
the rich, fertile tract of country between Caen 
and Bayeux. Then, should the weather prove 
unfavourable for country excursions, a short’ 
railway journey lands one in Caen, with its 
treasures of ecclesiastical art; Lisieux and 
Bayeux are also within easy reach, so that, 
altogether, no ecclesiologist need repine should 
bad weather overtake him at Berniéres. 

The walk from this village to Caen proved 
very delightful on the morning of August 11th 
after a dip in the sea. 

Passing through Langrune, we stopped to 
rest and examine its church—a cruciform 
structure, low and long, and with a finely-pro- 
portioned central steeple, which, however, has 
a rather forlorn appearance, since it has lost 
not only its squinches and broaches, but also 
the capstone and vane. Langrune church 
abounds in delicate detail; we especially 
admired the clustering shafts supporting the 
arches of the tower, also the elegant. 
groining of its apse. With the nave we were 
hardly so pleased, The arcade is a low one of 
eight bays, with short piers and pointed arches ; 
above is a blind arcaded triforium, and clere- 
story of single lancets. The effect of this is no 
doubt pretty as a “coup d’cil,” but sober reason 
tells us that this triple arrangement is un- 
suited to a nave of such low pitch as Langrune, 
Resuming our walk, we soon reached La 
Chapelle, whose large modern church of Notre 
Dame de la Déliverance, with its twin spires, 
is visible at Berniéres, and a good way be- 
yond it, 

We could not admire this church externally, 
being, like most modern Continental Gothic, 
lean and poor and quite unpoetical. It is 
cruciform in plan, and just east of each tran- 
sept is a tower and spire, differing, however, in 
design. Beyond is a pentagonal apse with in- 
cipiently traceried windows, and at the apex 
of the roof a huge gilt angel; but internally 
this church is a most masterly conception, 
and entering it as we did from the sun- 
lit square, were hardly able at first to 
distinguish its details, owing to the profusion 
of stained glass. Low arcades on either side of 
the nave admit to pentagonal chapels in lieu 
of aisles, and support a lofty clerestory of 
Early-traceried windows. The chancel is long, 
devoid of aisles, but richly arcaded beneath the 
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windows.. Against the northern pier of the 
arch opening into it stands an image of the 
Blessed Virgin and Holy Child, both attired in 
long blue robes. They are placed beneath a 
spiral canopied niche, reminding us of one of 
the German Sacrament-hiuschen. 

After a cup of coffee in the pleasant “ place” 
in front of the church, we pressed on to Caen, 
arriving there after a thoroughly enjoyable, 
because so diversified, walk, about five o'clock, 
but without coming across anything very note- 
worthy in an ecclesiological point of view. 
Having dined at our hotel—the excellent one 
in the Place Royale—and exchanged our 
“flannels,” &c., for costumes more suitable for 
the streets of Caen, we began a round of the 
churches, notes upon which we propose giving 
in the order visited. Proceeding first to the 
modern church of Notre Dame de la Gloiriette— 
an Italian structure on the “ motif” of St. Roch 
at Paris, but containing nothing very remark- 
able beyond the finely-carved organ-case and 
baldacchino over the high altar, we quitted it 
for St. Michael de Vaucelles, to which a 
pleasant walk across some fields and along the 
banks of the Orne led us, This is a very inter- 
esting church, consisting of a low, cavernous 
nave without clerestory or triforium, a Norman 
tower on the south, and a very lofty square- 
ended chancel. From the flight of steps 
leading to the Italian facade a fine panoramic 
view of Caen is obtained. This church is 
chiefly Late Decorated ; in the same style is the 
fine large cruciform church of St. Jean, in the 
street of that name, with its two unfinished 
towers, the western one having those reed-like 
shafts to the belfry stage so common in the 
Caen district, the central one Renaissance. No 
good general view of St Jean can be obtained, 
shut in as it is on three sides by houses; butof 
St. Pierre, a structure which from the large 
size and juxtaposition of its clerestory windows 
ought to claim the title of “The Lantern of 
Normandy,” views can be had from any point. 
The erection of St, Pierre seems to have occu- 
pied almost the entire duration of the Pointed 
styles, for the church consists principally of 
First and Middle Pointed work, while its apse 
and fringe of chapels show the unsparing 
labours of an architect of the Renaissance, 
Curious and interesting though they be, these 
chapels ill accord with the rest of the building ; 
and one looks in vain for a style like our Per- 
pendicular to blend the twc—the transition is 
too sudden. The arrangement of the apse 
clerestory windows reminded us of Street’s 
noble vaulted sanctuary at St. Saviour’s, East- 
bourne. Those who only know the interiors of 
the Renaissance chapels at St. Pierre from 
Roberts’ and Prout’s pictures, can form no idea 
of their present appearance, teeming as they do 
with sculptured figures and altarpieces, and 
glowing with a profusion of rich Neo-Gothic 
glass, Space forbids us to dwell further on the 
many beauties of this noble fane, the only 
defect of whose interior is that it is too light, 
easily accounted for by the immense size of the 
clerestory, and the absence of stained glass 
which may at some period have graced them. 
From St. Pierre we strolled up to the Abbaye 
aux Dames, or Church of La Trinité—symbol- 
ised in the three figures holding a scroll within 
the tympanum of the restored western portal. 
Here again the Renaissance architect has shown 
his contempt for earlier and purer forms by 
substituting work of his own at the tops of the 
western towers, That the original work was 
removed is clear, from the fact that the whole 
of the south-east angle turret of the south 
tower still remains, and one can plainly see 
where the arcade was cut away. Although 
more ornate than the sister church of St, 
Etienne, the Abbaye aux Dames is richer 
Romanesque ; remarkably elaborated are the 
westernmost bays of the nave between the 
towers. The nave alone is used for parochial 
purposes, its last three bays being screened off 
for the “ chorus-cantorum ” and sanctuary, the 
parochial altar standing under the western 
arch of the lantern, Eastward of this, the 
transept space is reserved for the malades and 
seurs of the adjoining large hospital, for whose 
benefit an altar has been reared, backing against 
the parochial altar, Did the Abbaye aux Dames 
contain nothing else, the two exquisite First 
Pointed bays of the south transept would alone 
be worth coming to see; they resemble the 
nave arcades at Wells, but are somewhat 
loftier, In walking hence to the Abbaye aux 


Hommes, we noticed two desecrated churches 
—St. Gilles, opposite the Trinité, and 
St.. Etienne le Vieux, both fine speci- 
mens of Middle Pointed, which God grant 
may at no distant date be restored to their 
sacred uses. The great pile of the Abbaye 
aux Hommes has, viewed from the east, 
a rather strong Teutonic character, with its 
spires, central steeple, und pinnacles flanking 
the apse, and recalls one of the Rhine churches, 
notably that of Spires. Throughout, the work 
is bolder and ruder than in the church of the 
Trinité, ornament in the nave at least being 
conspicuous by its absence; but the choir in 
First Pointed is very e‘egant, and there is some 
good modern glass in the clerestory of the 
apse. Very beautiful features are the small 
rose windows lighting the triforium passage in 
the choir, peering through the unglazed open- 
ing in a very felicitous manner. Other note- 
worthy features are: the clusters of columns 
between the chapels in the choir aisles, which, 
with their First Pointed stained windows, 
brought to our recollection very strongly 
Canterbury ; the plain but massive Henri IV. 
stalls in which we sat to hear the High Mass 
on the following morning; and the open 
lantern above the tower arches. Early on the 
next morning we were strolling in the little 
churchyard of St. Ouen, a picturesque Late 
Gothic church, with its ‘saddleback” tower 
filling up the angle between the south aisle and 
transept. In the afternoon we took train over 
to Bayeux for the purpose of attending Vespers, 
but found so much to enchain our attention in 
the cathedral on their conclusion that it was 
not until late that we could tear ourselves 
away. It is inits proportions, which are nearly 
assimilated to those of our own cathedrals, that 
the charm of Bayeux lies ; nothing is distorted 
or overstrained, and there is a repose about it 
which is eminently satisfactory, though we 
could not bring ourselves to admire the bulb- 
like dome of its Flamboyant central steeple. 
Perhaps no church in Normandy abounds in 
such exquisite detail as Bayeux ; indeed, it is 
a hard matter to decide what to admire most— 
its Norman nave arcade, its First Pointed 
clerestory and choir, or the magnificent Harly 
Middle Pointed of its transepts. The choir 
seems almost to realise the very perfection of 
First Pointed beauty, so elegant and graceful 
are the combinations of clustering shafts and 
multitudinous lancets. It is, however, only 
when standing in the aisles that the real height 
of the piers is apparent, the choir standing on 
a raised crypt, from which into the transepts is 
a lofty flight of steps. Such an arrangement 
is highly picturesque. The Renaissance stalls 
which formerly stood under the lantern have 
been removed into the choir proper, and placed, 
as at Wells, between the piers, together with 
the small choir organ-case. They present a 
tout ensemble of considerable richness. We were 
also much struck, in making the tour of the 
chapels in the choir, by the almost total ab- 
sence of trumpery, all the altars, with their 
predelle, being in Medieval taste, 

The early part of Monday, Aug. 13, was 
spent in the at present un-Haussmanised town 
of Lisieux, with the interior of whose fine Early 
Pointed church of St. Pierre we were deeply im- 
pressed, A resemblance to Notre Dame, Paris, is 
observable in the circular piers, with their 
Corinthianising capitals ; while in the clerestory 
of the nave there is a strong likeness to 
Coutances. The apsidal choir of Lisieux might 
be the twin sister of that at Bayeux, such a 
striking resemblance does it bear ; but Lisieux 
has been more fortunate than Bayeux inasmuch 
as its apse piers have escaped that attempt to 
“beautify” by fluting, which has irremediably 
spoilt those at the latter cathedral. 

Passing through Mezedon and Argentan, 
neither of which contained much to interest, 
but much disappointed at not being able to 
visit the grand church of St. Pierre sur Dives, 
we were amply gratified at Seez, whose cathe- 
dral may be compared in its architecture with 
Coutances and Lisieux. 

These three structures are unlike indeed, but 
by no means different. Severe simplicity cha- 
racterises Lisieux; elegance, abounding in 
decoration, distinguishes Coutances; Seez, 
while it unites the excellences of both, can rival 
neither in those which are peculiarly its own. 
It was dark when we stepped into the cathe- 
dral ; but our first feeling was one of disap- 
pointment on being confronted by the bare 


white wall which has been temporarily run up 
in the eastern arches of the tower and transepts 
during the rebuilding of the choir. This has 
been in progress during the last ten years, and 
is likely to drag through another decade 
judging from the deprecatory shrug of the 
shoulders which was the sole answer to our 
question as to when it would be finished. 

Nearly every one is acquainted with the huge 
western portal of this cathedral through the 
pages of the various architectural journals, &., 
but few are familiar with the details of the 
building itself, the leading features of which 
are the western spires, the tripled lancets in 
the nave aisles; the more advanced Pointed 
windows in the clerestory; the absence of 
central tower or fléche, a feature which becomes 
rarer the further south one goes ; the huge rose 
windows in the transepts; and lastly, the 
short and, as we have said above, dismantled 
choir, which, as well as the transepts, is Middle 
Pointed. Seez Cathedral abounds in the most 
exquisite detail, much of which, however, is 
fresh from the restorer’s chisel. It abounds 
chiefly in the inner and outer portals of 
the north transept, and in the small porches 
beneath the western towers, which, at 
the time when Cotman made his series 
of drawings of Normandy (about 1820) were 
quite concealed by houses, and even now are 
inclosed with boards—seemingly just as Nor- 
man Shaw shows them in his “ Continental 
Sketches.” Although the dead wall at present 
filling up the eastern arches of the crossing and 
transept materially impairs the general view 
of Seez Cathedral internally, there is much to 
admire in the part open. In the nave we espe- 
cially admired the enormous height of its huge 
circular piers, each with its vaulting shaft on 
the nave side, and the noble series of tripled 
lancets lighting the aisles, Seez being one of 
the very few cathedrals retaining the basilican 
arrangement, the high altar stands under the 
crossing, and is surrounded by a fine marble 
pavement. The two easternmost bays are 
screened off for the “chorus,” and separated 
from the nave by a marble balustrade. We 
could not admire the backs to the stalls, a tall 
mass of wood painted in imitation of white 
marble, but enriched in the centre of each 
compartment by a carved subject within a 
medallion. The same type of inclosure to the 
choir exists, though in a richer form, at Chartres, 
Seez is a very quiet old South Normandy city, 
in the midst of lovely country, but if we ex- 
cept a very rich modern Romanesque chapel 
attached to the Petit Seminaire, is quite devoid 
of architectural interest, after the cathedral. 

Having a wait of several hours at Dreux, 
owing to the awkward timing of the trains to 
Chartres, we had ample leisure to visit its fine, 
chiefly Flamboyant, church, and the mauso- 
leum of the Orleans family, a curious jumble 
of Grecian and Gothic, though by no means 
displeasing. A run of about an hour landed 
us at 7 o’clock at Chartres, the huge mass of 
the cathedral towering grandly above the city, 
seen in the dim distance across the golden plain 
of La Beauce. 

(To be continued.) 


Or - 2 


The foundation-stone of the Wesley memorial 
chapel at Epworth, Lincolnshire, was laid on the 
20th inst. The scheme embraces the erection of a 
chapel, a school, and a minister’s house. The site 
of the proposed buildings is in the main thorough- 
fare, and will be disposed on the sides of a quad- 
rangle, in the middle of which will be placed a 
statue of John Wesley. Mr. Charles Bell, of 
London, is the architect, and the tender of the 
builder, Mr, H. Kelsey, of Epworth, is just under 
£3,000. 


The memorial of the late General Gordon in 
Trafalgar-square is approaching completion, the 
stone base b2ing nearly ready for the reception of 
the statue, which has been executed by Mr. H. J. 
Boehm, R.A. The cap of the pedestal is adorned 
with carved ribands, bearing the words “ Graves- 
end,” “China,” “Soudan,” and others entwined in — 
foliage. The site of the memorial is between the 
fountains. 


The new police buildings, erected by the county 
authorities in Stanton-street, Sutton Coldfield, 
were opened on Tuesday. The building has been 
erected according to the plans of Mr. Laite, the 
county surveyor, the contractors being Messrs. 
Jones and Lloyd, of Sutton Coldfield. The struc- 
ture is of Gothic style, the walls of red brick with 
Bath stone dressings, The cost is upwards 0 
£2,000. ; 
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ASHTED.—A sum of about £2,000 has just 
been laid out in the alteration and repair of 
St. James’s Church, Ashted, near Birmingham, 
and the building was reopened on Saturday 
Jast. The main walls have been under- 
built upon a secure foundation of concrete, 
while the decayed timbers of the roof, which 
is of great span, have been taken out and re- 
instated. The old ceiling has been taken down 
and renewed, and the old floors repaved with 
wooden blocks laid on concrete. The chancel 
has been paved with encaustic tiles, and the 
steps rearranged. The old square, high-backed 
pews have been taken away, and modern seats 
constructed with the old oak. A new glazed 
screen has been erected at the west end of the 
church, and the space under the tower formed 
into a baptistery. The organ has been removed 
from the centre of the west gallery and recon- 
structed by Mr. Banfield on the north side of 
the church, and an oak reredos has been made 
by Messrs. Jones and Willis, from the design of 
the architects, Other works include redecora- 
tion of various kinds, and the provision of new 
external fences. The builders’ work has been 
executed by Messrs. Jeffery and Son, under the 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Osborn and Reading, of 13, Bennett’s-hill, 
Birmingham, 


BEITH.—The Spier School, which has just 
been erected about half a mile from Beith, was 
formally opened on Monday as a higher grade 
school established under the scheme of the 
Scottish Endowment Commissioners, It stands 
within its own grounds of sixteen acres, in- 
cluding two inclosed playgrounds, three tennis 
courts, and a large cricket field. In the design 
the architect, Mr. Sellars, of Glasgow, has re- 
produced some of the features (particularly in 
the tower and the large gable in front) of the 
ancient college of Glasgow. In the north end 
of the buildings are situated four classrooms, 
which will accommodate ninety girls, The 
most prominent feature in the elevation is the 
tower, which rises toa height of 105ft. The 
main entrance is through the lower part of this 
tower, which forms a vestibule 12ft. square. 
The classrooms for boys are six in number, and 
will accommodate 180, On the first floor is the 
common hall, and entering from this hall is 
an apartment, formed in the tower, intended 
for the reception of some memorial busts of the 
Spier family. The heating is by hot-water 
pipes. A house for the head-master provides 
accommodation for boarders, The grounds 
have been laid out under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. L. Love, and this work, along with 
the cost of the building, is estimated at 
£12,000. 


CARDIFF,—The erection of a new gate in 
North-road is about to be commenced by the 
Marquis of Bute. The principal object of the 
restoration is the provision of communication 
between the castle and the private grounds 
belonging thereto, which extend from Castle- 
road to Park-place. Hitherto any member of 
the family desiring to enter these grounds have 
had to cross the North-road ; but this incon- 
venience will be entirely abolished, and a 
ready means of access provided along the 
parapet of the archway. The gate will be 
Early English in character, and of stone, in 
conformity with the castle generally. The span 
across the roadway will be 32ft. in width, whilst 
the footway arches on each side will be 8ft. 
wide, The plans, which have been prepared 
by Mr. W. Frame, architect to Lord Bute, have 
been passed by the works committee of the cor- 
poration, 


ELLAND.—The new Town-hall, built from 
designs by Mr. C. F, L. Horsfall, architect, 
Halifax, at a cost of £7,000, was opened on 
Friday. The hall forms part of a block, com- 
prising also eleven shops, with frontages to 
Huddersfield-road and Southgate, the two 
principal thoroughfares in the town. The 
front of the main building is ornamented with 
stone pilasters, and there is a balcony over the 
doorway, while from the roof rises a bell 
tower. There is sitting accommodation in the 
area for 810 persons, and in the gallery for 240. 
At the end opposite the gallery is an orchestra, 
the seats of which can be moved. On the 
Same floor as the large hall is a room about 


15ft. square, to be used as a committee room, 
and also two other anterooms. The chief con- 
ractors are— Mason, Mr. Thomas Pickles, 
Luddenden Foot; joiner, Mr. Joseph Wilson, 
Elland ; and plumbers and glaziers, Messrs, S. 
and W. H. Jagger, Elland. 

GATESHEAD.—The first section of a new 
hospital for sick children at Durham-road, 
Gateshead, which was illustrated in the BUILD- 
ING News for Dec. 9, 1887, will be opened on 
Monday next. Only the administrative, or 
central block, has been completed, The edifice 
is of red brick, with stone dressings, having 
half-timbered gables and verandah. When the 
premises are complete there will be four wing 
wards, with accommodation for thirty beds in 
each, together with the usual day room, nurses’ 
room, and others, The administrative block 
will be used as a hospital for the time being. 
The style is Domestic Early English, The 
accommodation is :—Board room, matron’s 
room, nurses’ room; also surgery, dispensing, 
and out-patients’ room. Behind is a large 
kitchen, with open-timber roof, There are 
also a scullery, wash-house, laundry, pantries, 
and stores. On the first floor, what were in- 
tended for two front rooms, have, together 
with the corridor between, been temporarily 
formed into a ward, 44ft. by 18ft. There is 
also a day-room attached, as well as bedrooms 
for matron and nurses, linen room, bathrooms, 
and separate w.c. accommodation. Above 
this floor there are seven large attics, 10ft. 
high. Messrs. Haswell and Waugh are the con- 
tractors, and Mr. W. H. Dunn, Newcastle, is the 
architect. 


IpswicH.—The Edward Grimwade Memorial 
Chapel in the Back Hamlet was opened last 
week. It replaces a Congregational Chapel 
erected in 1871 on the opposite side of the 
thoroughfare, which has been converted into a 
Sunday school, The new building, which seats 
800 worshippers, occupies a site parallel with 
the Hamlet, and measures 78ft. by 48ft. in its 
interior, whilst the addition of vestries at the 
east end make a total length of 100ft. It is 
built in modified Gothic style, the material 
being red brick throughout, with slated roof, 
The structure is divided into six bays, with a 
couplet lancet window in each, with the excep- 
tion of that near the entrance, which is occu- 
pied by the gallery stairs and doorway. There 
is a circular window over the platform, and in 
the west end is a five-light window. All these 
are filled in with tinted cathedral glass in lead. 
The benching throughout is of pitch pine. The 
roof is an open tie beam queen-post structure, 
The lighting is by means of two Taj lights, 
each of 300-candle power, supplemented by 
brackets in the galleries. The system of venti- 
lation adopted is Verity’s. Mr. William Eade, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Ipswich, was the architect, and 
Mr. Fred. Bennett the builder; the cost has 
been £2,800. Thecabinet-work and upholstery 
have been carried out by Mr. S. Peck. 


LIVERPOOL.—Two hospitals for infectious 
cases, situated in Netherfield-road, North, and 
Grafton-street, South, Liverpool, and built by 
the Corporation at a cost, exclusive of the sites, 
of about £27,000, were formally opened on 
Saturday. Netherfield-road Hospital, originally 
a private institution, was taken over by the 
Corporation about two years ago, under the 
stipulation that 18 beds should be reserved for 
paying patients. It then consisted of a small 
administrative block and two pavilions of two 
stories each, connected by inclosed corridors. 
The Corporation have remodelled the two 
pavilions, nothing but the outside walls and 
the roof being left. The connecting corridors 
have also been removed, and also buildings 
which interfered with the free circulation of 
air. In reconstructing the pavilions four main 
wards have been provided in each, and four 
private wards in one and two in the other. 
Entrance to the upper wards is by an outside 
staircase, effecting a complete separation of the 
ground and upper floors, The total accom- 
modation is for between 80 and 90 patients, 
There has also been erected a new administra- 
tive block, and in the rear a steam laundry and 
disinfecting rooms have been erected, A new 
system of drainage has been laid down, which 
has had the approval of Sir Robert Rawlinson. 
The materials used for the exterior of the 
building are grey bricks, with dressings of 
Ruabon red pressed bricks and terracotta. All 
the bathrooms and lavatories are faced with 


glazed bricks, and the corridors of the admini- 
strative block are faced to a height of 5ft. with 
glazed tiling. The works have been executed 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the Corporation surveyor, Mr. Thomas 
Schelmerdine, by Messrs, Morrison and Sons, of 
Wavertree.—Grafton-street Hospital is planned 
on the pavilion system. The site is but little 
over two acres, of which one acre is absorbed 
by the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
which require a zone of open space between the 
buildings and boundaries of the ground. 
The new hospital contains accommodation for 
69 patients in eleven wards, giving the 
maximum cubic and superficial space to each 
patient, as well as disconnecting and cross- 
ventilating each block. Three special wards 
are reserved for doubtful cases. Two distinct 
steam laundries, one for the patients’ and the 
other for officials’ clothing, &c., fitted with 
labour-saving appliances, form part of the 
scheme, and a high-pressure steam apparatus is 
provided for disinfecting bedding and clothing. 
The architects were Messrs. Simpson and Allen, 
London, and the contractors Messrs, Holme and 
Green, Liverpool. 

LEeEDS.—The Fine Art Gallery and Museum, 
which is being built in Centenary-street in 
continuation of the Municipal Buildings, will 
be opened next week. The architect is 
Mr. W. H. Thorp, of Leeds, whose design was 
chosen in competition, and the contract has 
been taken for £9,000. The building is placed 
in a side street, and is very plain in treatment. 
The ground floor will be arranged as a reading- 
room and sculpture gallery, the Central Museum 
Court, a top-lighted hall, 60ft. by 36ft., being 
placed between these. In the centre is a 
fountain executed in Burmantofts faience. 
Surrounding the Central Museum Court, and 
separated from it by lofty arcades, there are 
two museum rooms, about 60ft. in length, and 
as part of the inaugural exhibition it is in- 
tended that these shall be stocked with speci- 
mens of Leeds art industries, Suites of rooms 
on the upper floor will be devoted to the per- 
manent collection ; the dimensions are 42ft. by 
36ft.,24ft. by 21ft., 42ft. by 32ft., 87ft. by 32ft., 
65ft. by 25ft., and 60ft. by 24ft. All the wall 
surfaces are bounded to allow of fixtures being 
screwed to them, and are lighted by roof 
lanterns above coved ceilings, and the friezes 
are filled with Renaissance ornament. The 
floors are all fireproof. The walls are covered 
with fire-resisting paint, and the doors are of 
sheet iron packed with asbestos felting. The 
staircase balusters, columns, and decorative 
vases are of Hopton Wood stone. Messrs. 
Craven and Co. are the contractors for the 
building, and Mr. Brown, the Corporation 
clerk of works, has supervised the building 
operations. The electric light will beemployed. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The new hospital for 
sick children, which has been erected at the 
Moor Edge, Newcastle, by Mr. John Fleming, 
Newcastle, in memory of his wife, was formally 
opened on Wednesday afternoon by Lord Arm- 
strong, of Craigside. The style is Domestic 
English, of the 16th century. The buildings 
cover an area of 1,623 superficial yards, and the 
grounds are 3} acres inextent. The hospital is 
built of Red Normanby brick, with smooth 
stone dressings from the Brunton and Wide- 
open Quarries. Messrs. J. S. Quilter and G. 
Wheelhouse are the architects, Messrs. J. and 
W. Lowry the contractors, and Mr. D, Amory 
has acted as clerk of works. The total number 
of children’s cots is 63,of which eight are in 
isolated wards. The cost has been £23,000. 


West HANNINGFIELD.—On Thursday, the 
20th inst., the Archdeacon of Essex reopened 
the church of St. Mary and St. Edward, West 
Hanningfield, after restoration and reseating. 
In 1886 the tower and steeple were partially 
rebuilt and covered with slates by Mr. Carl 
Rother, of Frankfort, at a cost of £120. High 
deal pews and a western gallery continued, 
however, to disfigure the interior. The latter 
has been removed, and the pews have been re- 
placed by pitch-pine seats, which had been re- 
moved from another church to make room for 
oak, and these proved more than sufficient to 
reseat the church throughout. The old flooring 
of white brick and decayed boarding has been 
taken up, blocks have been laid down under 
the seats, and Staffordshire tiles in the aisles, 
The chancel now stands two steps higher than 
the nave and south aisle, and within the altar 
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Guginecring Totes, 


SoUTHEND-ON-SEA, — The Southend local 
board have sealed a. contract with Messrs. 
Arrol Brothers, of Glasgow, for the construc- 
tion of a new pier to take the place of the pre- 
sent unsightly wooden structure. The amount 
of Messrs. Arrol’s tender is £43,484 Ils. 2d., 
this being exclusive of the superstructures and 
the tramway, which will be tendered for sepa- 
rately. The cost of these two items, together 
with the engineer’s commission (6 per cent.) 
and contingencies and extras, bring the total 
cost, inround figures, up to £60,000, The con- 
tract is divided into three sections, the first 
being for a double-deck pier, about 200 yards 
in length, from the existing approach up to 
and including a concert-room capable of seat- 
ing over 1,000 people. The tramway in this 
section will be below the promenade, which 
will be about 40ft. wide. The second section is 
a combined tramway and promenade pier about 
a mile in length—viz., from the concert-room 
to the present pier-head. ‘This will be 20ft. 
wide, 12ft. being reserved for promenading 
purposes, and the remainder for the tramway. 
The third section is a pier-head, to be erected 
just outside the present one, and having three 
landing stages suitable to the different sets of 
the tide. The main portion of the pier will be 
built of iron ; but the pier-head willbe of wood. 
The time allowed for the construction of the 
pier is seven months for the first section, 
twelve months for the second, and fifteen 
months for the third. These periods run con- 
currently. The engineers are Messrs. Brunlees 
and M‘Kerrow, of London, under whose super- 
vision the work will be carried out. It is pro- 
posed to work the tramway by electricity. The 
local board have just commenced to make a 
direct road between Southend and the adjoin- 
ing village of Prittlewell, which will practi- 
cally unite the two places as one town, They 
will also shortly complete the purchase of the 
foreshore from the lord of the manor. 


TONBRIDGE.—The new county bridge over 
the Medway at Tonbridge was publicly opened 
on Wednesday week. The county authority 
undertook to build a new bridge if the town 
would provide improved approaches commen- 
surate to the size of the new structure. This 
the local board did by purchasing the sites of 
the shops on the north-western side, the old 
property being pulled down and the road 
widened. At the other side an arrangement 
was made with the owners of the Castle Inn 
for the rebuilding of the old hostelry and 
throwing in a strip of land to widen the road. 
This has resulted in a building of the 
Elizabethan style, with a terrace overlooking 
the river, taking the place of the original 
building. The plans for the new bridge were 
prepared by the county surveyor. The builders’ 
work has been carried out by Messrs, Wallis and 
Clements, of Maidstone, who obtained the con- 
tract at £2,146, and the whole of the iron 
work was cast in the town itself, Messrs. 
Gray Bros. having been successful with their 
tender of £1,359. 


COMPETITIONS. 


ARDWICK.—The design submitted in compe- 
tition by Messrs. Smith, Woodhouse, and Wil- 
loughby, architects, for the Lyon-street Infant 


rails there are laid Minton’s tiles, An old altar 
tomb built into the wall has been restored to 
its original position, and serves now as a cre- 
dence table. The pews in the chancel used to 
face westwards; the sittings here now face north 
and south, In front of the east window there 
has been placed a reredos, designed and painted 
on panels by Miss Tiddeman. The cost amounts 
to about £400. The work completed this year 
has been executed by Mr, John Rayner, of East 
Hanuingfield. 
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CHIPS. 


Herne Bay was en /éte on Wednesday week, on 
the occasion of the unveiling ofa drinking fountain 
and the dedication of a sheltered seat, the gifts to 
that town of Major and Sheriff Davies. The 
fountain is of Portland stone, and has been 
designed and erected by Mr. F. G. Anstey, of 
Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, at a cost of over £200. 


Two new statues are about to be erected in 
Paris—one of Admiral Coligny, by M, Crauk, to 
be placed behind the chevet of the church of the 
Oratoire du Louvre, the other of Le Verrier, the 
astronomer, by M. Chapu, which will stand in the 
Cour de 1’Observatoire. 

On Wednesday week memorial-stones of the new 
Baptist schools, now in course of erection in Mar- 
ton-road, Middlesbrough, were laid. The schools 
are of Romanesque design, and are being built by 
Messrs. John Pounder and Son, from plans by Mr. 
Moore, at a cost of £1,200, exclusive of cost of 
site and furnishing. 


The authorities of the Louvre have accepted as 
bequest Ary Scheffer’s well-known picture, 
Christ au Roseau.” 


A new hospital, erected at a cost of about £10,000, 
was formally opened at Great Yarmouth on Friday. 
The hospital, which is inthe Italian style, has been 
constructed on the pavilion principle, with accom- 
modation for 44 patients. 


Memorial stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel were laid in Lane Head, Brighouse, on 
Saturday. The site of the new building, for which 
Mr. T. Howdill, of Leeds, is the architect, is on 
ground adjoining the present chapel, which will be 
henceforth used as a school. 


The ‘ancient cross in St. Thomas’s-square, Mon- 
mouth, has just been restored at the cost of Mr. 
Crompton Roberts. Mr. F, A. Powell, of Mon- 
mouth, was the architect ; the new panelled shaft 
and its head are by Mr. Wall, of Newport, Mon., 
and the foundations, and three steps on which the 
old base is raised, have been carried out by Mr. W. 
Simmonds, a local builder. 


New schools in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Mary Magdalene, at Seaham 
Harbour, were opened on Monday. The cost of 
the whole has been £1,193, or £3 153. per head. 
Mr. Edward Weatherley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
had the contract. The architect was Mr. James C. 
Parsons, of the same city. 


A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
church of St. George, Haston-in-Gordano, by the 
surviving brother and sister of the late Sir Philip 
Miles. The subject is “The Angel appearing to 
Mary,” and the work was carried out by Messrs. 
Bell and Sons, of Bristol. 


A. bishop’s pastoral staff was presented to Dr. 
Moorhouse at Manchester Cathedral on Tuesday. 
It is formed of a shaft of ivory relieved by mounts 
of silver embossed, gilt, and embellished with pre- 
cious stones. The shaft terminates in a capital 
ornamented with foliage (of the Decorated period) 
formed of silver and surmounted by an entabla- 
ture bearing eight enamelled medallions represent- 
ing the Four Hvangelists, alternated with other 
emblems. Above this are pinnacles and crockets 
of silver. The inside curve of the shaft enriches 
a carved ivory group representing the Good Shep- 
herd. The stafi was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Thomason and Co., of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham. It is ft. 10in. high. 


St. Peter’s Catholic Church, Lytham, was re- 
opened on Sunday week after decoration, from the 
design of Messrs. Pugin and Pugin. The internal 
walls have been wainscoted in oak, and a new 
pulpit has been erected, these having been carried 
out by Mr. Haves, of Blackpool. 


Anew Theatre Royal has been erected at Bolton, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, the latest improved form of Robert Boyle 
and Son’s patent self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 


Board, has been selected. The competition was 
a limited one. ale IM 


GALWAY.—The Board of Guardians decided 
to obtain designs for medical officer’s residence, 
dispensary, and offices at Oranmore. The plans 
were submitted to a committee of the board as. 


of Mr. Francis F, Persse, of Loughrea. The 
board have accepted the award, and have in- 
structed the architect to proceed with the 
work, 


WESLEYAN METHODIST SCHOOLS AND 
CHAPEL EXTENSION, LEYTONSTONE, E.—In 
April plans were invited in competition from 
six architects, and on the advice of the referee, 
those submitted by Mr. George Baines, 4, Great 
Winchester-street, E.C., were selected. Since 
this decision the committee have purchased an 
adjoining house, and propose to carry out a 
much larger and more comprehensive scheme, 
in sections, from the designs of the above-men- 
tioned architect. Tenders for the main school- 
room and chapel extension have been accepted, 
the work to be commenced on the Ist March, 


oo —____—_ 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. EO 


York ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
third excursion of this society for the summer 
session took place on Saturday, when Middles- 
brough was visited. At that town the members 
were met by Mr. Walter H. Hoskins, who at 
once led the way to the Municipal Buildings, 
recently erected from the designs of Mr, G, G. 
Hoskins, of Darlington, The design is Gothic, 
founded on that phase of the art which pre- 
yailed in this country during the thirteenth 
century. The Town Hall occupies the northern 
part of the site, is separated from the Municipal 
Buildings by a glass and iron covered carriage 
way, and is surmounted with a tower 170ft. 
high, The Municipal Buildings are arranged’ 
round a quadrangle, which is used asa drilling- 
ground for the police and fire brigade. The 
buildings provide accommodation for the 
council, the police, fire brigade, free library, 
reading-room, Water Board and Union offices, 
On the south side stands the council chamber, 
fitted up on the semicircular plan, At the 
conclusion of the inspection Mr. Hoskins 
entertained the members to dinner at an hotel. 


os 8 


William Martin, aged 46, of Holloway-road, and 
described by his counsel as an architect by profes- 
sion, has been committed for trial by the Maryle- 
bone police magistrate on a charge of wilfully 
injuring ladies’ dresses by throwing sulphuric acid 
upon them, Evidence was given in two out of 
many charges, and the defence set up was that 
prisoner was a dabbler in photography, and care- 
lessly threw into the road a bottle containing the 
acid which happened to be in his pocket. 


A large turret clock, with Westminster chimes 
and four automaton figures with five bells, has 
been erected at the American Markets, Cardiff, 
The clock has been made at the works of Messrs. 
Wm. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford and Cookridge-streets, Leeds, from the designs 
and plans of Lord Grimthorpe (Sir EK. Beckett, 
Bart, Q.C.), and all his latest improvements 
inserted—viz., the double three-legged gravity 
escapement, maintaining power, compensating 
pendulum, horizontal cast-iron bed-frame planed 
perfectly flat, and all the bearings being of gun- 
metal screwed into the frame. The time is shown 
on a large external dial with the hands, figures, 
and minutes gilt. The figures, which are life-size, 
represent an incident in Sir Walter Scott's 
“Jtyanhoe.” The centre figures represent Friar 
Tuck and Richard Coeur de Lion, who strike the 
hours alternately. The quarters are struck by 


oe @ 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark 
opened, on Tuesday, the new schools for junior 
boys at Beaumont College, Old Windsor. The 
new building, which is in the rear of the college, 
will accommodate nearly 100 boys. It consists of 
a chapel, study-hall, and refectory, with school- 
rooms and classrooms, and dormitories above. The 
architect is Mr. Bentley. The style is Harly 
Renaissance, the chapel alone being Perpendicular 
in character. 


A meeting of the creditors of Thomas Toward, 
contractor, of Shildon, Durham, was held at 
Sunderland on Tuesday, when the liabilities were 
shown to be £37,782, with a deficiency of £22,172. 
Toward has absconded, and a warrant is out for 
his arrest on a charge of raising large sums of 


sie lt ee a aN alana ce hanargiroi feet ig a boar. There are four bells for the West- 


minster quarters, and one large bell in the centre 
for hours. The clocks at the Imperial Arcade, 
Birmingham, and Thornton Arcade, Leeds, have 
been made and fixed by the same firm—viz., Messrs. 
Potts and Sons, of Leeds. The architect is Mr. 
Richards, Cardiff. 


The finance and estate committee of the Liver- 
pool corporation offers premiums of £100 and £50 
respectively for designs and plans for erecting 
shops and other business premises upon the land 
situate at the corner of Church-street and Parker- 
street in that city. 


The exterior of High Wycombe Church is about 
to be restored from plans by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. 
Mr. Silver, of Maidenhead, has taken the contract 
for the work at £2,640, 


The memorial brass and window which have 
been erected at the Seamen’s Church, Prince- 
street, to perpetuate the memory of the late Rear- 
Admiral Bedford Pim will be unveiled on Wednes- 
day next. Messrs. Wilkinson and Warren, of 
Exeter, are the architects; Mr, Anderson, of 
Bristol, executed the brass, 


Old Broad-street, H.C., architect and surveyor, 
appears in Friday’s Gazette in the list of adjudica- 
tions in bankruptcy. 


School, Ardwick, for the Manchester School 


ne 


assessors, and their award has been in favour — 


Robin Hood and Gurth the Swineherd, at whose — 


The name of Walter Graves, Winchester House, — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ot 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


Tt is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEwWs, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not-to members of the 
staff by mame. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions, 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable te 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
sy aa can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements Is. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS, 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


—— 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVL., XLIX., L., LI., 
LII., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each: 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—T. H.—W. 8.—A. W. K. and Co.—H. and Gq. 
—W.B.H.—J.P. and Son.—H. R. F. 


J.R. (Hardly; you’ll get them at half the price, and 
twice as nice, of the Burmantofts Co, Burmantofts, 
Leeds.)—WOLSTON. (Burke and Co., 17, Newman- 
street, are ihe people for that work,)—PROTEOTOR. 
(Verity’s gun-metal sash-fastener will suit you—there 
are no springs or screws in it.)—BUILDER. (You can 
get the best hemp scaffold cord at 284. per cwt. at 
Hawkins and Tipson’s, 122, Minories. We know nothing 
of the firm you mention.)—CELLAR. (Don’t think you 
can better Farrow and Jackson’s wrought-iron bins. 
You can haye the necks of bottles outwards in one sort 
they supply, which we agree with you is desirable, )— 


DousrFruL, (The Falkirk Company, certainly ; the 
other people have outlived their reputation.) — 
MACHINIST. (Bell’s asbestos lubricant—we always 


use it, and find nothing else as good.)—PROVINCIAL. 
(Duckett’s waste-water w.c. will do; see adyt.) 


Correspondence, 


——+4+—_ 
ARCHITECTURAL PLAGIARISM, 


To the Editor of the BUILDING NEws. 


Srr,—“ When I used the word plagiarism it 
was in its broadest sense,” Dr, Watts observes 
that one half of the conflicts the world has 
engaged in would never have taken place if the 
point at issue, the proposition or thesis to be 
maintained, had been carefully defined. So it 
appears, then, that my opponent is basing his 
opposition upon a total misapprehension of the 
definition of the word plagiarism. He Says : 
“I maintain that the most original men are 
those who, by patient study and heartfelt 
work, have collated and embodied the ideas of 
others, &e,.” Very good. I agree with him. 
But Tam not arguing about that; that is not a 
definition of the term “plagiarism,” Do you 
think plagiarism has anything to do with 

patient study” and “ heartfelt work”? Stuff 
and nonsense! Plagiarism is the very reverse 
of this. Plagiarism may be defined as a labour- 
Saving machine. It is too lazy to study much, 
too lazy to work, so it takes a plate from the 
BUILDING News and copies wholesale, 


And what shall we say of the professional 
man, an architect (!), who cannot design a 
building? Is he an architect? Certainly not, 
it is a contradiction in terms, An important 
and essential function in an architect is a 
mastery of the principles of design, without 
which he cannot be described as such, These 
principles have been fully elucidated by Gwilt 
in his “ Encyclopedia,” by Lord Aberdeen in 
his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in 
Architecture,” by Palgrave, and even a lawyer, 
Lord Grimthorpe, architect, has condescended 
to teach xsthetic principles to the profession 
in an essay on architecture—I mean “A Book 
on Building.” So itis not of the slightest use 
to plead ignorance as to how or where a know- 
ledge of these principles is to be acquired. 

Your correspondent’s notion that if a man 
have no ideas—no édeas, mark it!—of his own, 
the safer course were for him to steal from a 
brother professional, is grossly ridiculous ; the 
safer course would be to make him a butcher 
or a baker. Why make that person of all 
persons an artist ? 

The plagiarist principle is carried now to 
such an extent in the profession, that a leading 
member thereof, calling upon me the other day 
upon a light and air question, substituted an 
old cork hat for a brand new silk one of mine. 
I suppose Mr, Calvert would find arguments to 
justify this sort of thing. 

Isay, therefore, and repeat, “‘ that the works of 
living artists are not without their permission to 
be copied,” that for a professional man to do 
so would be simply an expression of incom- 
petence, and if he were to doso it would be 
wholly derogatory to the professional character, 
—Iam, Xe., 

CHAS. R. Guy Hatt, A.R.I.B.A, 

12, Lower Phillimore-place, Kensington, 


BARFRESTON CHURCH. 


S1r,—In your issue of August 17 appeared 


an anonymous letter, bearing the signature 


“M.,” reflecting somewhat harshly on me in 


my office of Rector of Barfreston. I should be 
obliged by your publishing the following state- 
ment of facts, which “ M.” has, for doubtless 
good reasons, omitted to mention. 

Last June I received the following letter :— 


24, Old Bond-street, W., June 15, 1888. 

REYD. SIR,—It is stated in the public papers that it is 
your intention to pull down the west front of Barfreyston 
Churcb, and rebuild it, with alterations. I earnestly beg 
you, as an architect and antiquarian, an Englishman and 
a Churchman, to do no such thing. You would incur 
everlasting disgrace. The church, which I have known 
from engravings these fifty years, is one of the choicest 
specimens of Norman work in the country, and it would 
be the grossest vandalism to touchit. I don’t know who 
your architect is, bus I say he is not worthy the name, 
He must be very ignorant or grasping. Architects are 
paid, unfortunately, by commission, and this leads to the 
commission of many an antiquarian sin in order to make 
the five per centum, I have been fifty years in the pro- 
fession, and have had much to do with church architecture, 
and I conjure you not to commit such absolute atrocity. 
The old wall is stable in spite of inclination. The window 
would be better left as it is—it is interesting. If you 
need a bell-cot, put one in either stone or wood at east 
end of nave, The heating chamber is best under the 
vestry, and the chimney should be immediately adjoining 
side wall of chancel or church. It is easy to destroy but 
impossible to create; and whoever is engaged in damaging 
80 precious a relic of the past as Barfreyston Church will 
be sure to get, and will richly deserve, enduring reproach. 
Lhope nothing has yet been done in this bad business, I 
shall try to run down and make a sketch, and see for 
myself the church’s condition.—I have the honour to be, 
Revd. Sir, your obedient servant, 

PHILIP H. MASEY. 


This letter I forwarded to Mr. J. P, Seddon, 
the architect for the repairs of my church, He 
remonstrated with the writer, and received 
oo Mr. Masey an apologetical letter, which 

saw. 

Some time after this Mr. Masey called on me 
and asked for information as to what was 
intended to be done to the church. Thinking 
that the author o° a letter accusing Mr, Seddon 
of being very ignorant or grasping had no 
special claims to courtesy, I complimented him 
ironically on his modest and courteous letter, 
and on his having solved the difficulty of 
warming the church by a_heating-chamber 
under a non-existing vestry. I also congratu- 
lated him on haying escaped an action for 
libel, to which his letter appeared to me to 
have laid him open. I refused him the infor- 
mation heasked, but offered him two alterna- 
tives—first, to apply to Mr. Seddon, who might 
perhaps tell him what he asked; secondly, to 
become a contributor to the repair fund, when 
the plans, &c., would, of course, be open to his 


inspection. 


This latter formula I can recommend as 4 
powerful styptic to stop the flow of unsolicited 
advice. In July I received the following 
gem :— 

24, Old Bond-street, W., July 14, 1888. 

REYD.SIR,—At our late interview you asserted that I 
had charged Mr. Sedding with doing grossly improper 
things. This was a false statement of yours. In my 
letter I referred to improper things which had been done, 
but the which could not possibly have referred to Mr.S., 
I having not the least idea that he was concerned in the 
matter of the restoration, That my statements are true 
of some, Mr. Sedding would probably bear witness. As 
regards the condition of the church, many things cer- 
tainly require to be done; but I am quite satisfied that 
there is no probability of anything being effected during 
your term of office. 

But, Sir, important though it be—the state of the 
church—the stale of the Parson is more momentous still. 
To my mind, his state is spiritually one of decay and ruin. 
I pray God, Sir, for Christ’s sake, to open your eyes, seeing 
you see not.— And am, Revd. Sir, your obedient servant, 

PHILIP E. MASEY, 

In which the attempt to confuse Mr, J, P. 
Seddon, late of 1, Queen Anne’s Gate, now 
of 23, Grosvenor-road, with Mr, Sedding, 
another London architect, seems to me more 
ingenious than ingenuous, and scarcely justifies 
the writer in accusing one of making a false 
statement, 

The new roof of the chancel is to be pro- 
ceeded with forthwith, so that, perhaps, Mr. 
Masey’s prophecy may not be fulfilled. As for 
his prayers on my behalf, they have not yet 
availed to open my eyes sufficiently to see the 
wit, wisdom, courtesy, truthfulness, and piety 
which are, perhaps, latent in Mr, M.’s letters, 

It seems pretty clear that Mr. Masey and 
the anonymous “M.” are one and the same, 
and with respect to the tradition of the church 
having been built by a Norman knight, &ce.,, it 
may be of interest to know that this legend 
was invented by a former rector—J, Gillman, 
whose incumbency lasted from about 1837 to 
1847, who himself told me the origin of the 
story—viz., that he, the rector, told it to anold 
parish clerk, and, to use the words of the cele- 
brated antiquary, the late Jonathan Oldbuck, 
“it happening to hit the clerk’s superstitious 
noddle,” the story became traditional, and has 
doubtless been accepted by many as old and 
genuine, 

With apologies for the length of this letter, 
—Iam, &c., 

H, AUSTEN, Rector of Barfreston, 


MILTON CHURCH. 


S1r,—‘' Goth ” is certainly very premature in 
his remarks upon Milton Church, Had he read 
Mr, Grant’s report his note might have been 
modified. Nothing is to be done but what is 
absolutely necessary to keep out the wet above 
and damp beneath. The pews in question are 
about forty years old, as is the miserable little 
“ scaffole ” under the grand tower arch. None 
of the traceries are to be touched—a little 
pointing is all that is required in places. The 
slight remains of stained glass will be re-leaded 
properly, the monuments all cleaned, as well 
as everything else. 

The committee intend to make the grand old 
church deceut (no one who enters by the tower 
can say it is now), and it is composed of men 
who will not fall asleep during the progress 
of the works.—I am, &c., 

FRANCIS GRAYLING, 

19, Park-road, Sittingbourne, 


ROTHERHAM MARKETS COMPETITION, 


Sir,—We shall be glad to co-operate with 
any competitor in an endeavour to get some 
compensation for our wasted time, if he will 
kindly communicate with us.—We are, &c., 

BORER AND Doss, 
Authors of “ Phoenix,” 

110, London-wall, H.C., 24th Sept, 


_————— 9 —__—__ 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held 
by Mr. Arnold Taylor, at Fullwood, near Preston, 
recently, with reference to an application from 
the local board of Fulwood for sanction to borrow 
£1,000 for works of sewerage. Mr. J. J. Myers, 
engineer to the local board, showed the scheme he 
has prepared for sewering the district,and Mr, 
Condor gave details of the patent process he pro- 
posed to apply to the effluent. 


On Tuesday week Colonel Ducat, R.H., inspector 
for the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at Stratford-on-Avon with reference to an applica- 


tion of the town council for leave to borrow a 
further sum of £1,700—making altogether about 
| £22.500—for the purpose of water supply. 
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Intercommuanteation, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[9763.]—Hydraulics.—What would be the discharge 
from a 2in. stand-pipe, placed on a hydrant at the lower 
end of a water-main, having a head of 200ft., and com- 
posed of 13 miles of 10in. pipes, 13 miles of 7ia. pipes, and 
500 yards of 6in. pipes, and assuming that each sized main 
had three sharp and six easy bends? Ishould be obliged 
if any reader will show me how this is ascertained.— FIRE 
BRIGADE. 


(9764.)—Discharging Sewage on Top of the 
Tide.—I shall be glad to have the opinions of your 
scientific and practical readers as to the advisability or 
otherwise of discharging sewage on the top of the tide 
Een the outlet is in the sea or a broad tidal river ?— 

IVIS. 


(9765.]—Emigration.—Will any reader furnish a 
young architect, intending emigrating to New Zealand, 
with any information regarding same,as to what prospects 
of work he will have, outfit, instruments, &c., he should 
take out? An answer with intelligence of that or any of 
the other colonies asa field for emigration to the subscriber 
will be much esteemed by —ANGUS, 


[9766.]—Sapwood and Dry-Rot.—Premising that 
by “sap” and sapwood I do not allude to the mere juice 
or sap in the wood not yet dried out, but to the immature 
outer rings of wood which have not yet matured to heart- 
wood, whether such sapwood be green by exposure to 
weather, or by being carefully protected be scarcely per- 
ceptible, yet still sapwood—i.e,, not heartwood—I should 
like to'ask the following question :—Will the presence of 
sapwood on the edges of fir-timber (including in this term 
Swedish deals) set up dry-rot which will destroy the 
whole timber, heartwood included, under conditions that, 
if the whole of the timber had been heartwood, the dry- 
rot would not have occurred ? I assume that dry-rot once 
commencing may attack all the timber, however sound ; 
but is the sapwood likely to bring it to the heartwood 
when it would not have occurred had there been no gap- 
wood to encourage it in the first instance ?—R. 


REPLIES. 


[9700.]— Quality of Woodwork.-—If “ Fairation” 
wishes to have durable timber for building, let him use 
for carpentry scantlings cut out of Memel logs of good 
quality, the smaller the scaatling the better the quality 
required. If he wishes to keep down cost, then the small 
scantlings may be cut out of Petersburg deals. For 
joiner’s work, use best Petersburg or Onega deals, or of 
qualities selected according to the required purpose of 
the before-named. It will be impossible for any but a 
practical man to distinguish this from any feature or 
marks, One test is weight: if both are equally dry, 
Petersburg deal will weigh much heavier than the 
common deals (Swedish, &c.). For a non practical man 
the best way is to provide for the production of invoices 
from a respectable merchant, with full description, who 
would be liable to prosecution if he made a false repre- 
sentation. It is practically impossible to obtain wood 
entirely free from sap and knots for a quantity of 
work ; but a special portion, such as a staircase, may be 
selected from a large quantity of material, and is then 
distinguished as clean deal, and is, of course, exceptional, 
and beyond the term used in a specification of ‘free 
from sapwood, shakes, large or dead knots, many edges, 
or other defects” in this description, only a fair and rea- 
sonable sample from the best deals is expected. For 
“clean deal” in measured work a building surveyor 
would allow at least $d. per foot supl. extra on lin. deal 
above ordinary prices. These points were fully under- 
stood and acted upon by the last generation of architects 
and surveyors ; but the total want of practical experience 
in the architect of the present day brings out these 
inquiries and produces innumerable blunders. If it is 
necessary fora surgeon to spend some years in studying 
the anatomy of the human body before he is allowed to 
accept a remuneration for his services, is it not equally 
desirable that an architect should thoroughly understand 
the anatomy of a building before he is allowed to decal 
with the funds of his client ?—DURABILITY, 


[9700.]—Quality of Wo2dwork.—lIn reply to 
“Fairation,” the best wood to specify for carpenter’s 
work, in my opinion, is as follows :—‘“ All timbers—i.e. 
Scantlings, &,, larger then llin. by 4in, or longer than 
stripped, as sawn deals, &c., to be cut from medium quality 
Dantzic, Memel, or Riga fir, and to bea fair average as 
regards knots, &c., of this quality, no twisted or exces- 
sively sappy logs to be admitted (here specify if all sides 
or faces are to be sawn, or if any one or more may be the 
natural hewn face of the log; also specify if the wood is 
to be insisted upon as entirely free from sap, or what 
proportion in any section at any one place can be sap- 
wood). A note might be made that any beams too large 
or too long to be obtained in the above class of timber to 
be of hewn or sawn pitch pine of approved quality. I may 
here state that it would be optional on the part of the 
architect to specify a higher or alower quality of timber, 
cr that the work should be carried out in hewn or sawn 
-pitch-pine, which is not assorted into qualities in the log 
state; but it should be borne in mind that in large 
squares or long lengths of Baltic fir it would be unwise 
for other than the best or first quality to be used. The 
quality marks are all scribed upon the Baltic fir logs at 
ports of shipment, and these can be understood on refer- 
ence to works upon “Marks on Timber, &c.,” a very 
reliable one being that recently published by W. Rider 
and Son, London. The specification might proceed: “ All 
timbers of less section than 11 by 4 to be of 4ths quality 
Swedish fir of good shipments, or of 2nds quality Finnish 
do. do., the wood to be fresh and in good condition ; any 
twisted, cross-grained, or excessively sappy wood to be 
omitted or thrown aside.’ It might be specified that all 
the woods should be free from sap; but it is little use 
doing this in practice, for it might mean throwing nine- 


teen deals, &c., aside out of every twenty, and it is a 


sooteh act to specify what is not intended to be carried 
out. 


It is far better to select a particular quality of a 
particular shipment, and insist upon the marks being on 
the end of the wood for the inspection of the architect, 
The favourite London stock, and one very often specified, 
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is Dixon’s Sandarne and Swartwick goods, marked as 
follows—D. B. & Co. DDD, D, and MFD—for the respect- 
ive qualities of mixed, thirds, fourths, and fifths. The 
Swedish stocks are invariably assorted into four qualities, 
as above; whilst those of Finland are assorted into 
three qualities—firsts, seconds, and thirds—the latter cor- 
responding with the 5ths Swedish of good shipments. 
It will be seen that a better quality of Swedish and 
Finnish sawn goods might be used; but the qualities I 
have noted would make good sound work, something 
above the average of work done under contracts which 
are loosely worded. In specifying Dixon’s goods it 
must be borne in mind that although readily obtained 
in London it is by no means an easy matter to find them 
at other ports ; it hence follows that the words, “ or ship- 
ments of equal good quality ” should follow. This would 
create no confusion, for there are a score of other ship- 
ments equally good, the marks of which are A, B, C, in 
the timber trade. I have dwelt somewhat fully on this 
point with the view of calling attention to this neglected 
detail in specifications. As I write I have the last issue 
of the “‘B. N.” before me, where, at page 364, under the 
heading of * Practical Architecture, &c.,” by a surveyor, 
it says, ‘The deals to be yellow Christiania, of best quality, 
and well seasoned.” This is specifying a class of goods 
that does not practically exist, and has not been generally 
in the market for generations. It really means that tbe 
contractor can use what wood he likes, and it would be 
just as well not to allude to the subject at all. This isan 
example of a great number of specifications which are 
servile copies of originals belonging to a century earlier 
than the presentone. As to joiner’s work, that with any 
amount of exposure upon it, providing the section be not 
large, or the width great,as in the buttons and middle 
rails of doors, might be of mixed or thirds, Swedish fir- 
wood of Gefle, Soderhamn, or equal shipments, and all 
internal joinery to be of St, Petersburg, of White Sea fir- 
wood, of best or second quality (stating which). The 
White Sea wood is of the finest quality, and if the best be 
used, which is rarely indeed the case, very good work 
will result. The quality of woodwork is a matter 
entirely in the hands of the architect, who must cut his 
coat according to his cloth. He may dress his work in silk 
in satin, or in fustian or corduroy ; but it is only fair to 
respectable contractors that he should clearly state what 
he intends to have. I could instance a customer of mine 
who, on principle, will not use any wood inferior to good 
Swedish fourths quality, who recently lost a large con- 
tract, which is being carried out by one of his neighbours 
in fifths quality. His complaint is not against his 
neighbour, but against the architect’s specification that 
admits of such a loose reading.—W. STEVENSON, The 
Park, Scarborough. 


[9750.] -Barge Board. — Appended is a section 
through barge board, drawn to scale,—R, W. 
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“Honduras mahogany,” or it takes the more detailed 
description of the port it has been shipped from, as, for 
instance, “ Belize mahogany,” from the port of that name 
in British Honduras. Compared with the mountain 
growths of St. Domingo and Cuba, it is invariably soft 
and pale in colour, the result of being grown on low 
levels, plentifully supplied with water. When drawn 
from the hilly districts it becomes hard and deep coloured 
—so much so that it is difficult to distinguish individual 
logs in a cargo from the softer logs of Cuban shipments. 
The nearest approach to the mahogany is the Cuban or 
Havannah cedar (Cedrela odorata) ; but as this class of 
wood comes to hand from Honduras and other soft-wood 
ports, forming parts of mahogany cargoes, bay wood cannot 
in reality be cedar. Baywood may be a variety of the 
Cuban and Haytian or St. Domingian mahoganies, 
Swietenia Mahogani; but I should be inclined to doubt 
even this, and attribute the difference in texture, colour, 
&c.,to the influence of soil, situation, and climate. Las- 
lett (‘Timber and Timber Trees,” p. 174) says (after 
giving it the same botanical name as the harder and more 
costly mahoganies): ‘The quality of the wood varies 
very much according to the situation in which it is grown 
—that which is produced on a firm soil and in exposed 
places, and notably that grown in the northern district, 
being by far the best, while the timber produced on the 
low, moist grounds is generally soft, spongy, and inferior,” 
The great volume of the softer and paler varieties of 
mahogany handled by the trade at the present time is 
shipped from Mexico, that is from the Gulf of Mexico, 
the southern portion of which is the Gulf of Campeachy, 
and it is not strictly correct to call this “baywood.”— 
W, STEVENSON, Scarborough. 


[9755 ]—Baywood-—Is a species of mahogany, and } 


takes its name from Honduras Bay, from which it is 
shipped. It is often also called ‘‘ Honduras mahogany.” 
It is lighter in colour and less close in grain than the 
better kinds of mahogany, such as Tabasco and Spanish, 
to which it is also very inferior in both quality and value. 
It is often termed “a bastard mahogany.”—HRIMUS, 


[9757.|—Overhanging Trees.—lf the trees over- 
hang, there is no easement in respect of them acquired by 
user. Anauthority on easements says that a man is not 
compelled to submit to the inconvenience of overhanging 
branches. Care must be taken only to cut off so much of 
the boughs as overhangs the land of the injured party. 
The case comes under that of Private Nuisances. It 
would be better to make a complaint than to take the 
matter in one’s own hands, though the law allows the 
party aggrieved to abate the nuisance if he do not 
commit a riot.—G@. H. G. 


(9760.]—House Drains. —“ Sanitary” must con- 
sider the volume of sewage to be discharged. Sewers up 
to 9in. diameter should have a velocity of not less than 3ft. 
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[9753.]—Water Tableg.—The following formula 
gives the discharge of water through a notch in a thin 
plate :—G = gallons discharged per minute, d = depth 
of overflow in inches, 7 = length of weir in inches, 
G=dxNd x 1 x 2°67, thus, with 4in. overflow a weir 
Gin. wide will discharge 4 x 2 x 6 x 267 = 12816 
gallons per minute. For accurate gauging the depth 
should be measured by Francis’s hook gauge,and not by a 
common rule, owing to capillary attraction, causing the 
water to adhere to the rule and to rise above its true 
height. “ Practical Hydraulics,” by Thomas Box, gives 
the tables “T. R.” requires.—J.S. P. 


(9754.] — Professional Charges.— Frozen”’ is 
entitled to charge 24 per cent. on the estimated outlay, 
and 4 per cent. for procuring tenders. These charges 
have been sanctioned by custom, and are those given in 
the schedule published by the Institute—@. H.G. 


[9755.]—_Baywood—tThere is no difference between 
baywood and mahogany. Baywood is an old term for 
mahogany shipped other than from the Islands of Hayti 
or St. Domingo or Caba—i.e., from the Bay of Honduras. 
This wood is now more commonly known in the trade as 


per second. Small sewers require a greater rate of fall 
than large sewers, and large sewers, on the other hand, 
must have provided a much larger volume of fluid, so that 
oe Deopet velocity through them may be maintained.— 


rr 


The oldest architect in the United Kingdom, 
Mr. John Griffiths, F.R.1.B.A., died on Friday at 
his residence, 6, Hanover-terrace, Regent's Park, 
aged 91 years and 10 months. He had been a 
Fellow of the Institute for half his lifetime, having 
been elected early in 1842, and practised for many 
years at Finsbury-place South. 


An exhibition of pictures was opened at Wolver- 
hampton on Monday, in the Art Gallery, by the 
mayor. The loans include one of Landseer’s works, 
sent by the Queen, from Buckingham Palace, and 
also exhibits from the National and Liverpool and 
Manchester Corporation Galleries. ; 


Serr. 28, 1888. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CHARGES FOR COMPETITION PLANS LOST IN 
TRANSIT.—In the Higher Court of Griqualand 
West, Cape Colony, on May 23rd, the case of 
“Sydney Stent v. Gibson Brothers” was heard. 
The plaintiff, an architect practising at Kimberley, 
sued the defendants for damages fox the loss of 
plans and specifications intrusted to them to be 
forwarded to Pretoria. In November last year 

lans and specifications for a hospital proposed to 
ba erected in Pretoria were advertised for, and a 
premium of £25 was offered to the framer of plans 
accepted. Mr. Stent made alternative sets of plans 
and specifications, and forwarded them by defend- 
ants’ coach. They never arrived, and Mr. Stent 
lost his chance of the premium, and also the further 
profits which would have come to him if his plans 
had been accepted. He did not claim for such 
prospective profits, but based his claim on the 
value of the plans, which he calculated on a scale 
of 15 per cent. on the estimated cost, amounting to 
£143. The defendants tendered £25 and costs. 
This offer was refused, and the question was 
simply one of amount of damages. Mr. Stent 
gave evidence as to the time spent on the prepara- 
tion of these plans, and was corroborated by Mr. 
R. Scott Day, who estimated the value of the plans 
at £50, For the defence, Mr. Wright said that it 
was not necessary to engage the architect whose 
plans were accepted. The Judge President said : 
As to the point that plans unaccepted became the 
property of the building committee, having regard 
to the evidence, he was against such a contention. 
The advertisement was the contract between the 
parties, and he could not agree with the construc- 
tion defendants had endeavoured to place on that 
document. Taking the evidence of Mr. Day and 
the offer of Mr. Stent, the Court awarded the 
plaintiff £50 and costs, 


—— 2 o__ 


STAINED GLASS. 


LYME REGIS.—During the past week a new 
painted north-east window has been placed in the 
parish church in memory of the late vicar. The 
subject is that of our Lord’s three-fold commission 
to St. Peter as narrated by St. John (chap. xxi.), 
the whole of the work being appropriately dis- 
tributed over the four lights of the window. In 
the foreground are our Lord and His disciples 
standing near a fishing-boat by the Sea of Tiberias, 
while the background is aptly filled in with asso- 
ciations natural to an Oriental landscape. Several 
smaller openings and tracery work contain 
symbolical emblems of the Four Evangelists, a 
cross star in the centre, and a Divine monogram on 
either side. Through the base runs a panel of 
Perpendicular ornament bearing the words, “ Jesus 
saith unto him: Feed my sheep.” Messrs. Bell and 
Beckham, of Great Russell-street, London, under- 
took the work. 


enw ___ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


EDINBURGH.—The fountain erected in the 
Canongate by Mrs. Home to the memory of her 
deceased husband passed into the hands of the 
corporation on Friday, when the Lord Provost's 
Committee authorised Mr. Sydney Mitchell, the 
architect, to remove the barricades. The design of 
the fountain is founded on that of the famous well 
at Pinkie, with, however, considerable deviation. 
The lower portion consists of a square base sup- 
porting four drinking basing. At the angles of 
the base are four columns attached to four square 
pilasters. The latter end in moulded capitals, 
from which spring four arches. Above these 
pilasters there is an architrave, frieze, and cornice. 
From the upper angles of the cornice rise four 
open arches or ribs, richly moulded, which cross 
the fountain diagonally, and, meeting in the centre, 
form acrown. The stone used is red sandstone 
from Corsehill Quarry, Dumfriesshire, and the 
shafts of the columns are of greystone from Binny 
Quarry. The whole design has a Scottish character, 
harmonising with its surroundings, The con- 
tractor was Mr, James Slater, Albert-street, Edin- 
burgh. The cost was £300. 


a 


St. Andrew's Scotch Church, Rodney-street, 
Liverpool, will be reopened on Sunday, after re- 
Seating with pitch-pine benches, and the erection 
of new pulpit, Communion platform, and vestibules. 
Mr. James Rhind, of Liverpool, is the architect, 
and Messsrs. Holme and Green, of the same city, 
pare been the contractors; the outlay has been 


The Littlehampton local board have recently 
completed works of stone pavements and kerbings, 


also tar pavements, at a cost of £2,198, Mr. F 
Holland, of Littlehampton, being the contractor 
for the fo 


rmer, and Messrs. W. H. Constable and 

Co., of London and Matlock, for the latter. The 

works were carried out under the supervision of 
he board’s surveyor, Mr. H, Howard, 
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Mr, FRANK WHITMORE, architect and sur- 
veyor, is nominated in the Charter of Incor- 
poration for Chelmsford, granted last week, as 
the first mayor of the newly-constituted 
borough, Mr. Whitmore succeeds, in the posi- 
tion of head of the local authority managing 
the affairs of the town, a brother architect, Mr. 
Frederick Chancellor, who since 1881 has been 
annually elected chairman of the local board 
of health. The chief question which will come 
before the new municipal corporation is that of 
an increased water supply for the town. 


“ MISTAKES IN ARCHITECTURE” is the title 
of the free public opening lecture to be given 
by Professor Roger Smith at University Col- 
lege on Thursday evening next, the 4th Oct. 
He will deal with students’ mistakes snd those 
of architects. The classes will, as stated in our 
advertising coiumns, be resumed the following 
week, and include the three subjects of archi- 
tecture, historically treated, construction, and 
practice. 


A CURIOUS condition of St. Michael’s steeple, 
Coventry, has been brought to light during the 
progress of the restoration now in operation 
under Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s direction. In the 
year 1818 the upper 24ft. of the spire was taken 
down and rebuilt. The builders at that time 
must have known that the steeple was out of 
the perpendicular, for they rebuilt the 24ft. 
exactly upright, so that previous to the present 
restoration there was a bend in the spire where 
the portion which had been rebuilt joined the 
old work. Yet it would appear that all know- 
ledge of this had perished, for the discovery by 
the contractor at the commencement of the 
present restoration that the tower was not up- 
right came as a surprise. When the discovery 
was made, Mr. Andrews, a member of the 
Restoration Committee, suggested that the 
steeple should be plumbed from the summit to 
ascertain the total deviation from the perpen- 
dicular. A wire was suspended without delay, 
and the leaning gauged. Now that the work is 
approaching completion, and the steeple is set 
upon its new foundations, steps have been 
taken to ascertain the full extent to which the 
steeple leans, the tests showing that the steeple 
is 38ft. 53in. out of the perpendicular. The 
leaning is visible to the naked eye. From the 
far end of Grey Friar’s Green, where the 
steeples of Christ Church and St. Michael’s are 
nearly in a line, it is easily seen that St. 
Michael’s leans to the left, whilst from Ford- 
street, near the City Mill, itis seen to lean to 
the right. The direction in which the steeple 
leans is 37° north of west. 


A LARGELY attended meeting of plumbers 
was held on Thursday, the 20th inst., at the 
Burgh-court Room, Dundee, for the purpose of 
hearing addresses on the subject of “ Technical 
Education.” Mr. J. J. Henderson, architect, 
presided. Ex-Baillie M‘Neill said that every 
young member of the craft should seek to 
acquire as much information as possible in con- 
nection with his trade, and gave illustrations 
of how young men were benefited by technical 
education, explaining that the classes it was 
proposed to establish would afford special 
facilities in that respect. Professor Ewing 
thought the movement one of special interest, 
as it emanated from the trade itself. The 
object of the meeting was to make a formal 
request that the subject of the instruction of 
plumbers should form a portion of the syllabus 
of the newly-established Dundee Technical 
Institute. The plumbers took the lead among 
trades in this respect. As to the question of 
expense, the Plumbers’ Company had promised 
a grant in aid, provided a like amount were 
subscribed locally. The clerk of the company 
then gave some statistics of similar classes 
formed in various English towns. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting between forty and fifty 
plumbers offered to join the proposed classes. 


THE utilisation of the lime waste from 
alkali works, now a worthless and objection- 
able refuse in the manufacture of Portland 
cement, has been shown to be not only 
practicable, but highly remunerative, by Mr. 
John 8S. Rigby, who has devoted much time 
and attention to the solution of the problem. 
The manufacture of cement from lime mud 


will, it is expected, revolutionise the cement 
trade, and confer a benefit on alkali makers, 
in utilising what has hitherto been a 
nuisance and source of expense. The 
process having been shown to be commer- 
cially successful, the British Patent Port- 
land Cement Company, Limited, has been 
formed, with a capital of £100,000, in £10 
shares, of which two-thirds are offered ‘to the 
public, to purchase and work all Mr, Rigby’s 
patents and inventions, and the vendors in- 
vest the purchase money entirely in paid-up 
shares, Mr. W. Batcheldor reports that the 
cement is of first-rate quality, and greatly 
increases in strength with age, 21in. briquettes 
which he tested broke at a pressure of 1,053lb. 
and 1,2101b, after 7 days, 1,3261b, after 14 days, 
but 61 days after making were not broken with 
the strain of 1,612lb. For some time the 
Widnes Alkali Co, have made from 40 to 50 tons 
a week of excellent cement, which has found 
a ready sale locally. It is proposed to erect 
works at Widnes and St. Helen’s, a continuous 
process being adopted, and, with an output of 
1,000 tons a week, a profit of 18s. per ton is 
anticipated, 


ONE of the most interesting visits made by 
the members of the British Association during 
their recent meeting at Bath was that to the 
Box and Corsham quarries. The visitors were 
conducted through three miles of underground 
workings by Mr. J, T. F. Turner, the secretary 
to the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, by whom 
the quarries are now worked, and an explana- 
tory address was given by Mr. Hancock, the 
manager of the company. After luncheon, at 
the Town Hali, Corsham, the members visited 
Lacock Abbey, which is shown by documentary 
evidence to have been built of stone from the 
Box Hill Quarries, and noted how well the 
material has there stood nearly six centuries of 
exposure to the air, 

ee 


CHIPS. 


The new Court Theatre, adjoining Sloane-square 
Station, was opened on Monday evening. It has 
been built at a cost of about £15,000, from plans 
by Mr. Walter Emden, M.S,A., and was illustrated 
in our issue of the 13th January last, and further 
described in that of the 30th March, p. 480. The 
style adopted is French Renaissance, and it is 
seated for 800 persons. The chief feature of the 
building is the large constructional use made of 
iron incased in concrete. Messrs. Holloway and 
Greenwood, of Loughborough Park Works, were 
the builders, and Mr. Stephen Egan, the clerk of 
works, 

An addition has been made to the interior of the 
Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, by the erection 
of a panelled oak reredos and side wings. The 
centre portion, or reredos proper, is divided into 
five panels by buttresses of a bold character, 
terminating above the structure in crocketed 
pinnacles. The panels thus formed are filled by 
recessed and moulded arches with gables above, 
supported by columns with carved caps, the space 
between the arches and gables being filled with 
carved spandrels and tracery. ‘Three of the panels 
are further enriched by having the background 
gilded and illuminated with suitable texts, the 
smaller panels between being filled by a carved 
scroll cut in a very high relief. The side wings 
which run to the north and south walls of chancel 
form an arcading with traceried panels, being 
finished along the top by a carved and moulded 
capping. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 

On Saturday the corner-stone of a new store in 
connection with the Leeds Co-operative Society was 
laid at Hunslet Carr. In addition to the store 
there are also being erected four cottages, from 
plans prepared by Mr. W. H. Rawnsley, architect, 
the works being carried out by the society's own 
workmen, under the supervision of Mr. J. Teasdill, 
manager of the society’s building department. 


A throne of carved oak has just been erected for 
the use of the bishop in the newly-constituted 
cathedral church of Wakefield. Mr. William 
Watson, of that city, designed the work, which 
has been carried out under his supervision. 


At a meeting held in Grantham last week it 
was unanimously decided to erect a drinking- 
fountain, surmounted by a statue, to the memory 
of the late Hon, F, J. Tollemache, of Ham House, 
Petersham, Surrey, from a design by Mr. Charles 
William Smith, architect, of Buckminster, 
Grantham. The sculptor will be Mr. T. Woolner, 
R.A. 

A new chancel, organ chamber, and vestries are 
to be added to the church of St. Luke, Darlington, 
from the designs of Messrs, Clark and Moscrop. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MONDAY.—Society of Engineers. ‘‘ Light Railways,” by 
W. Lawford, M.Inst.C.H. Westminster 
Town Hall. 7.30 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association. Paper by 
E. Moore. Carpenters’ Hall. 8-p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
“ Wrought Iron Work,’ by A. W. 
Beaton; “Church Organs,” by L. D. 
Penman. 

THURSDAY,—University College, Gower-street, London. 
«“ Mistakes in Architecture,” a free 
introductory public lecture to the Classes 
of Architecture, Construction, and Prac- 
tice,” by Prof. T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. 
7.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY.—Architectural Association. Conversazione at 
Westminster Town Hall. 8 p.m. 


Architectural Association 9, Conduit - 
street, W.—The opening Conversazione of the Session 
1888-89 will be held on October 5 at Westminster Town 
Hall at 8 p.m. The first Ordinary Meeting on October 19, 
when the President will deliver an address. Particulars 
of the Classes can be obtained from the undermentioned 
arpa J and the Classes will meet on the following 

ates :— 

Oct. 12,—Elementary Class of Design, Sect. I. and IL. 
W. A. Lewis, 71, Richmond-road, Dalston, 


TUESDAY. 


Specification and Quantity Class. W. J. 
Bamber, 36, Vincent-road, W.ood Green, N. 
Oct. 15.,—Lecture on Graphic Statics. F. W. Quick, 157, 
Wool Exchange, H.C. 
Oct. 22,—Lectures on Theoretical and Applied Mechanics. 
F, W. Quick, 157, Wool Exchange, B.C. 
Oct. 23.—Lectures on Geology of London. F.R. Farrow, 
2, New-court, Carey-street, W.C. 
Oct. 24,—Adyanced Class of Construction. F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, 2, Weymouth-street, Portland- 
place, W. 
Oct. 26.—Lectures on Construction. W. Mills, 26, Budge- 
row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
. Elementary Class of Construction. W.E. 
Johnson, Fern Villa, St, James’s - road, 
Upper Tooting, S.W. 
Class of Construction, O. Fleming, 5, 
Oxonian-road, S.E. 
Noy. 1.—Lectures on History of Architecture. T. HE, Pryce, 
35, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Elementary Class of Colour Decoration. 
W. H. Hewish, 2, Prince's - mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 
Nov. 8.—Class of Colour Decoration. C.J. L. de Beaupré, 
66, First-avenue, Queen’s-park, W. 
Noy. 9.—Class of Design. F. R. Farrow, 2, New-court, 
Carey-street, W.C. 
THOS. EDWARD PRYOE 
FREDERIO R, FARROW 


———-—zo—___—_ 


CHIPS. 


The inaugural meeting of the fifth session of the 
Soeiety of Architects will be held at their room, 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W.,on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 13th November, when an address will be 
pepeertge by the new president, Mr. W. H. Seth- 

mith, 


The whole of the staff engaged in the Ordnance 
Survey of the counties of Pembroke, Carmarthen, 
and Cardigan, whose headquarters during the last 
six years have been at Tenby, left that town in a 
special train for Edinburgh on Wednesday, the 
whole of the survey of Wales having now been 
completed. 

The inauguration of the new Surrey Chapel and 
Schools in the Blackfriars-road was celebrated on 
Wednesday. The new building is within 40 yards 
of the old chapel, now used as a place of business 
by a firm of engineers. The cost of the new struc- 
ture amounts to £12,000, and accommodation for 
700 persons, a large schoolroom with seats fer 500, 
a committee-room, church-parlour, caretaker’s- 
classrooms, and vestries have been provided. 
There are galleries on all four sides of the edifice. 
There are two entrances, with pediment heads, and 
the front is also surmounted with an enriched 
pediment, with balustraded parapet on either side. 


A new wing added to the Anglesey and Carnar- 
vonshire Infirmary at Bangor as a memorial to the 
late Lord Penrhyn was opened on Wednesday 
week. Mr. Kennedy, of Bangor, was the architect, 
and Mr. Evan Williams the contractor. 


On Friday a memorial screen, erected at St. 
-Matthew’s Church, Walsall, to shut off the choir 
vestry from the church, was formally dedicated. 
The seréen is of oak, and is of Gothic character. 
The work was carried out by Messrs. Willcock, of 
Wolverhampton, from designs by Mr, T. H. 
Fleeming, of the same town. Extensive improve- 
rs in, and additions to, the organ have also been 
made. 


The completion of Victoria Public Hall, at 
Harlow, Essex, was celebrated on Tuesday week 
by a grand concert. The hall has been built by 
Messrs. Elgood and Son, of Soham, from the designs 
of Mr. John Slater, of Bedford-row and Bishop 
Stortford. The cost of the building, which is of 
red brick, will exceed £1,000. It has been erected 
by a limited liability company. 


= Mr, K. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has just supplied his patent Manchester grates and 
stoves to thé®hew Catholic schools, Normanton, 
Mr, E, Simpson, of Bradford, being the architect. 


te, 


} Hon. Sees. 


Monday a new science and art institute which has 
been. built in that town, from plans by Messrs. J. 
Dunn and F. W. Hopkiss, of Birmingham. 
total cost of the building, including furnishing and 
the fitting up of laboratories, is estimated at 
£5,500. Towards this £4,000 was raised by sub- 
scriptions, and with the Government grant and 
income derived from other sources, the institute 
has been opened practically free from debt. 
Measrs. Barker and Son, of Handsworth, were the 
builders. 


Wesleyan chapel at South Willesborough, near 
Ashford, Kent, took place on Wednesday week, 
Sept. 19. The chapel is plain Gothic, built of 
white brick with red brick arches and Bow and 
Co.’s (Maidstone) artificial stone dressings, will 
seat 200, and the cost is about £400, exclusive of 
site. Mr. F. Franklin, of Folkestone, was the con- 
tractor, and Mr, Henry J. Jeffery, M.S.A., of Ash- 
ford, the architect. 
by one of Mr. H. H. Shorland’s Manchester grates. 


annoyed by tender bowels ; a source of constant weakness if not 
indicative of danger. Diarrhcea, flatulency, nause2, spasms, and 
distention yield to the extraordinary power this purifying medicine 
exerts over digestion, and those subservient functions which 
extract the food’s nutriment for the body’s maintenance. 


THE CHELYNCH | 


and the Stone can be supplied in large uantities at short notice, 


LIGHTS 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs.—THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, EC, 


immediate use. 


of High-street, or (B) from end to end, for the towa 
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Sir Chas. Forster, M.P. for Walsall, opened on 


The 


The opening services in connection with the new 


The chapel is to be warmed 


———“——  —____—_ 


Hollowavyv’s Pills are especially recommended to all 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


STONE.—The Stone 


rom these Quarries is known aa 
the ‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very Be decree nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more guitable for fine 
moulded work. 

Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 


TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


HAM HILL STOWE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries 


Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM HILL STONE CO,, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent :— 
Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &o. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TRAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fox 


——— ae 


TENDERS. 


#,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


——_— 


BIDEFORD.—For widing of the quay (A) tothe bottom 


council: — 


A. B. 

Hilland Co., Plymouth ... £4,861 10 2 .,, £6,967 9 4 
Duke, C. L., Plymouth 456215 4 ... 6657 8 4 
Reed, J., Piymouth... 4,075 0 0 5,963 0 0 
Picthall and Sons, Merthyr 

Tydfil one eas we 93,012 15 6 5,497 0 0 
Taylor, G., Westward Ho... — 259-0) 0 
Seldon and Slee, Barnstaple _ 5,188 0 0 
Glover, T. H., Abbotsbam... — sh EDFLZ5 2090 
Ellis, E, Bideford ... so0pgB. 20010) FO. ceoty dD Oe nO 
Prior, R. C., Bideford* ... 3,039 10.20 ce, A 400 


* Acceptel for B. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For extension to gas-works. Mr. 
J. Earnshaw, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay, architect : 
Clark (accepted). 

(Lowest of six tenders received,) 


CHELSEA.—For steam heating apparatus for heating 
the wards of the Chelsea Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea, 
for the guardians, Messrs. A, and C. Harston, 15, Lead- 
enhall-street, H.C., architects. No quantities :— 


Clements, Jeakes, and Co. ... w. £1,055 0 0 
Crane, R. < EF sae wD 988 0 0 
Bradford and Co. aes ad 981 0 0 
May, J.and F.... Sp he a 891 10 0 
Benham and Son ace oon ce 882 0 0 
Summerscales and Son aes AS 877 0 0 
Potter and Sons, South Molton- 

street, W. (accepted) a oe 862 0 0 


GUISELEY.—For constructing a line of railway from a 
junction with the Midland below Guiseley station through 
Yeadon to Green Lane, RawGon :— 

Nowell. H. M., Preston (accepted). 
(26 tenders received.) 


EStTon, MIDDLESBROUGH.—For new main sewer at 


South Bank, for the Eston district local board. Mr. T, 


W. Stainthorpe, O.H., district surveyor:— 


Dixon, J. T., Preston-on-Tees ww. £864 15 9 
Atkinson, I., Hston .., Hy. tae 86119 0 
Hope, J., Stockton... te a 776 8 5& 
Ginger, W., Middlesbrough ... mat 694 10 0 
Marshall, G., Darlington (accepted) 693 4 0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £876 13s. 9d. 


FLAMBOROUGH.—For Wesleyan chapel and school, 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, Wellington-road, Bridlington Quay, 


architect :— 
Reanard ; ; ‘ «wo £2,250 0 0. 
Mainprize ... on Dee ave 1,950 0 0 
Good, Hull .., co ia vee 1,840 9 0 
Bailey ... ae eas 5 lied 1,800 0 0 
Gray (accepted) : * 1,45) 0 0 
Fell, Scarborough 1,407 0 0 


Rest of Bridlington Qaay. 


Gore FARM, KENT.—For engineering work ia con- 
nection with the new hospital for convalescing small-pox 
patients, Gore Farm, near Dartford, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Messrs. A.and C, Harston, 16, Leaden= 
hall-street, H.C., architects. No quantities :— 


Sugg and Oo., Ltd. ... as ww. «£8,490 0 0 
Bailey and Grundy ... naa = 7,920 0 0 
Clements, Jeakes, and Oo. ... wae 6,828 0 0 
Goddard, Massay,and Warner ... 6,643 0 0 
Fraser and Fraser ... ane bee 6,397 0 0 
Bradford and Co. ... see 6,310 0 0 
Fraser, W. J., and Co. fc “sr 6,290 0 0 
Watford Engineering Works .. 5,885 0 0 
Summersealesand Son ... ase 5,876 0 0 
Bird, F, and Co. se ats ae 5,800 0 0 
Stidder, Davis,and Co. ... ae 5,771 0 0 
Easton and Anderson 3a 5,710 0 0 
Jenkingand Son .. oa m4 5,500 0 0 
Porter and Co. eae ie aia 5,465 0 O 
May, G, and F. ee RAG oss 5,400 0 0 
Benham and Son, Wigmore-street, 

W. (accepted) tee ae 5,259 0 0 


FARTFORD.—For laying water pipes at Hartford, for 
the Northwich rural sanitary authority. Mr. Bancroft 
engineer :— 

Dale (accepted)... at Fa .. £890 15 0 

(In lieu of tender for £345 from F. W. Hughes, with- 

drawn after haying been accepted.) 


HERTFORD.—For the construction of new flood-gates 


tion of Hertford. Mr. R. Austin, Assoc.M,1.C.H., Hert- 
ford: — 


Gray, W., Hertford ... we £5387 12 0 
Bell, G., Tottenham ... eas ts 505 11 0 
Cook, J., Spalding (accepted sie 481 0 0 


Oo ous 


C. D. E. 


Higgs, F, and H. F. ... £740 0 0£2,998 0 0£439 0 0 £630 0 0£86 0 0£4,893 0 0 
O.—Infants’ room, kitchen, &c, D.—Library, 


563.18 6 2,369 7 0 34615 0 53615 0 76 7 0 3,893 2 6 
church parlour, vestry, &c, H,—Boundary walls, fences, and gates. F.—Total. 


760 0 0 2,874 0 0 393 0 0 670 0 0 83 0 0 4,780 0 0 
727 0 0 2,899. 0 0 399 0 0 620 0 0 69 0 0 4,714 

.. 676 0 0 2,722 0 0 546 0 0 575 0 O110 0 O 4,629 0 0 
859 0 0 2,721 0 0 369 0 0 5538 0 0105 0 0 4,607 0 0 
700 0 0 2,770 0 0 420 0 0 607 0 0 75 0 0 4,572 0 
690 0 0 2,759 0 0 410 0 0 597 0 0 73 0 O 4,529 0 
808 0 0 2,588 0 0 390 0 0 595 0 0106 O 0 4,487 0 
671 0 0 2,705 0.0 398 0 0 58 0 0 70 0 0 4,429 0 0 
690 0 0 2,635 0 0 363 0 0 530 0 0 80 0 0 5,298 0 0 
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LLANDUDNO.—For erecting shedding for asp*alting 
works, for the commissioners :— 
Davies, J., Gloddaeth-crescent Llan- 
dudno (accepted) £190 10 0 


(Lowest of four tenders received s highess £241.) 


wee ose 


LEICESTHER.—For works in connection with the cutting 
of a new canal and river channel, and widening and 
deepening the Union Canal, the making of wharves, new 
roads, &., for the flood works committee of the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester. Plans, specifications, and quantities by 
Mr. J. Gordon, M.Inst.C.&, borough surveyor :— 


Webster, W., London a .. £59519 0 0 
Parkinson, G,, Manchester os 49,050 10 0 
Pearson, S., and Sons, London ... 45,248 17 2 
Whitaker Bros, Leeds... hes 39,842 17 10 
Holme and King, Liverpool ses 39,285 3 7 
Foster, L., Radcliff-on-Trent ... 37,632 7 2 
Bell, G@., London ... ave 36,754 4 8 
Dickson, J., St. Alban’s ... ae 35,210 19 10 
Evans, J., Haling ... aes ce 34,251 9 6 
Biggs, J., Birmingham ... A: 33,995 19 3 
Tempest, H., Leicester (accepted 31,973 11 9 


and overflow weir on the river Beane, for the Corpora- ; 


Oct. 5, 1888, 
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COPYING OLD WORK. 


Mae craze for reproducing old work for no 
other reason than that it is old appears 
to have interfered much with the develop- 
ment of the handicrafts connected with 
building. If we want to teach a student how 
not to do a work which is generally admired, 
we must tell him to copy it, as we may be 
sure then that the beginner will proceed in a 
very opposite and different way to that 
which the original artist pursued. This is 
the reason why we think the Home Industries 
and other associations which are endeavour- 
ing to teach handicrafts fand arts to our 
youths have something that is wrong in their 
method of placing before a pupil or a class a 
piece of old work to copy before they have 
taught him to use his brains about some 
plain and useful article. There can be no 
better recipe to prevent a youth from 
thinking or exhibiting his native abilities than 
to tell him to copy with precision. It is the 
very way to check the development of in- 
genuity. The student so set to work begins 
at the wrong end: if it is a chest or a table- 
top he has to carve or inlay, he makes it the 
size of the original, and he follows line upon 
line of the old work without any reference 
to shape, the use or destination of the object, 
or the materials employed. Like the blind 
leading the blind, there is no apparent reason 
for this ornament or that cutting to the 
craftsman, who is closely intent on follow- 
ing every line of the original. The old 
designer and craftsman—more often one and 
the same person than they are now—went to 
work in quite another way. He designed the 
plain chest or table for his purpose, and then 
began to set about the decoration of its sides 
and top ; having no pattern to follow, he 
bethougnt himself the easiest and best mode 
of carving the wood—the kind of treatment 
that was desirable—having settled which, he 
arranged his ornament to the best advantage, 
and introduced devices or subjects having 
some connection with the use of the article. 
But the worker and the designer are now 
distinct persons, and so the learner of these 
ornamental arts is only taught how to copy 
the patterns of old work, or one prepared by 
a draughtsman. Those who are engaged in 
teaching these old and revived artsare satisfied 
if they can produce good copyists ; designing 
is not attempted. Take the arts of inlaying 
and marquetry. The pupil is taught to execute 
a design in variously coloured woods ; he is 
instructed to cut the veneers according to 
the pattern, to fasten them together in thick- 
nesses by glue, to paste a sheet of paper on 
the surface, and to draw the design upon it, 
which is afterwards cut through by the fret- 
saw ; the process is simply a mechanical one, 
and can be learned by anyone—the design 
is a distinct and separate matter prepared by 
someone who has no definite knowledge of 
the processes, the requirements of working 
the same, or the materials which are 
used. The youthful draughtsman in the 
architect’s office is in the same manner 
Set to copy designs for his instruction ; 
we will assume it is the elevation 
of a building to be executed in brick 
and terracotta, He takes or ticks off 
the heights and distances, not knowing or 
caring why this length is so much, or that 
height so and so ; what internal arrangement 
has produced this or that feature or pecu- 
liarity in the elevation, or what influence the 
materials have had in the design of the 
details or the general treatment of the facade. 
He repeats line upon line mechanically, like 


a schoolboy copies a line of a caligraphic 
exercise without knowing anything of 
grammar or composition. This is the way 
architectural composition is now learned. 
No effort is made to teach the pupil to express 
structure or treat material in a_ logical 
manner ; the design so copied is supposed to 
be suitable for another building of quite a 
different kind, and built with other 
materials, like stone. The copying draughts- 
man begins at the wrong end; he 
knows nothing of construction or build- 
ing operations, nothing of technical pro- 
cesses in the conversion of materials, and so 
it is impossible for him to know anything 
of designing, as it was known by the original 
designer. The architectural draughtsman of 
the routine copying school proceeds, then, on 
very different lines to the real architect ; he 
reproduces what the original artist has 
thought out step by step, and his influence 
on the working artist or artificer is preju- 
dicial. It is again the blind leading the blind. 
The handicraftsman who knows his business 
works from the copy so made ; he sees that 
the details are unworkable in the material, 
the sizes are awkward, producing waste in 
cutting ; they are also unsuited to the pur- 
pose, but he has only to obey and copy. The 
details and working drawings prepared by 
draughtsmen of this class inspire a feeling 
among the competent workmen of distrust 
in the architect’s practical knowledge ; but, 
as a general rule, the evil of copyism is con- 
tagious : men learn their own trades in the 
same manner, copying old workmanship, 
saving the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves ab initio. All copying, therefore, even 
of good old work, is not the way to in- 
struct in the art of design; the designer, 
whether artist or workman, must be brought 
into acquaintance with construction and 
materials, either in the workshop or on 
buildings, and the closer and more intimate 
that acquaintance is the better. We do not 
say the crude supervisor of buildings or 
clerk of works will make a better architect 
than a man of education and taste without 
such experience, as many are disposed to 
assert, but there is no doubt that the contact 
with work and materials of the former is 
far more likely to produce the requirements 
of good architecture than a year’s apprentice- 
ship in the routine office of the architect in 
which designs and details are prepared in the 
usual way. The student or workman can go to 
the technical college and workshop, yet the 
chief point, the connection between the design 
and the execution, is wanting. So long as one 
class of students learn only to draw from 
good designs, and another class are brought 
up to understand simply the manipulation 
and processes of the workshop, we shall fail 
to produce real artistic designers. In the 
best ages both parts of the art were 
learned—the theoretical and the practical— 
simultaneously. Under the modern, separate, 
method of instruction the dominion of 
copyism is extending. It follows from our 
contention that both classes copy, for each 
is wanting in the other branch. The aca- 
demical trained artist, French or English, 
whether a student of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts or of any of the English Government 
schools, is taught only to copy old models or 
exercise his imaginative power without refer- 
ence to construction and technical methods, 
and the pupils of our technical schools are in 
like manner trained to execute from designs 
without relation to purpose or material, 
prepared by mere draughtsmen. A progres- 
sive development of our handicrafts must 
be the result of teaching the workman to de- 
sign as well as to execute, and this can only 
be initiated by architects themselves showing 
that they are willing to design in materials, 
and renouncing the copying of old work. 
One instance of the present method is seen 
in restoration. 


The restoration of old buildings is carried 


on in a haphazard manner, depending often 
on the funds at the disposal of the restora- 
tion committee, or on the views of the build- 
ing owner. Indeed, small funds have been 
rather more of a blessing than otherwise, for 
we know of at least two or three cases of 
restoration and rebuilding where the short- 
ness of the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mittee has been a mercy in_ preventing 
wholesale spoliation and rebuilding. Many 
of our old churches would have suffered a 
great deal more than they have done, if those 
who have their custody had an unlimited ex- 
chequer. A few hundreds of pounds more 
or less would sometimes determine the fate of 
an edifice. As pointed out by a correspond- 
ent in our last issue, the workmen have little 
—too little, certainly—to do with buildings, 
and are, therefore, a class to whom the 
“ Hints” published under the sanction of the 
R.L.B.A. come withlittle practical force. The 
building owner, the committee, and after 
them the architect, are the prime movers. 
They order how much is to be done, whether 
this or that part is to be taken down, if 
ancient pillars or tombs are to be removed. 
The larger the sum of money subscribed the 
greater is the temptation to pull this part 
down and restore that, or to rebuild. The 
working man has no voice in the matter. It 
is, perhaps, to be lamented that so much money 
has been expended in rebuilding our great 
cathedral churches. If a few hundred pounds 
had been spent in placing them in a safe con- 
dition and in substituting new for the very 
decayed stonework in parapets and pinnacles 
which threaten to fall, there would have. been 
less grumbling at the wholesale destruction 
and rebuilding of nave, transepts and choir. 
Lord Grimthorpe has pointed out the “ craze 
for copying glaring mistakes” in our cathe- 
drals and churches, in “fine tooling” the 
front stonework, and carving and producing 
in the ‘restored ” building that ‘‘dead level 
stoniness” which has shocked all artistic 


minds. 
=a 9 


THE SYMBOLISM AND _ ICONO- 
GRAPHY OF EARLY AND MEDI- 
AAVAL CHRISTIAN ART.—II. 


By GEorRGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Author of “ Handbook of Christian Symbolism,” 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 
(LENGING: from the pages of Vincent 

de Beauvais’ encyclopedia to the 
sculptures of the north porch of the cathe- 
dral of Chartres, we observe how the same 
order and system are observed which obtain 
in the “Mirror of Nature.” Distributed 
throughout the great arch of the central 
part of this truly magnificent porch are no 
fewer than thirty-six figure subjects and 
seventy-five single figures arranged in per- 
fect order. The series commences with the 
creation of the universe when God calls 
beings into existence to love and worship 
Him ; thence it records each mighty step in 
the great scheme of creation down to the 
time when Adam and Eve, disobedient and 
fallen from their high estate, are driven by 
the Angel from Paradise and condemned to 
toil and die. The last two subjects of this 
series are given in the accompanying sketch, 
from the lower part of the arch on the 


west side. In the higher one the Angel 
of the Lord stands in a _ threatening 
attitude with uplifted sword, whilst 


Eve, in an attitude of sorrow, and Adam, 
casting a longing and half-afraid look behind 
him, move away from the garden. The in- 
tention of the artist, in the relative position 
of the figures and the direction of their 
movements, must not be overlooked ; and we 
direct attention to this at this early stage of 
our essay so as to impress the student of 
Christian art with the necessity of noting 
every detail in its works, if he desires to read 
their signification aright, and to acquire the 
power of analysis so necessary to thorough 
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comprehension. The fallen ones are driven 
towards the portal of the church ; not out- 
wards and away from salvation. The promise 
made to the woman is not forgotten, nor is 
the expulsion devoid of hope. In the lower 
and last subject of the series, Adam is repre- 
sented digging the ground whilst Eve attends 
him, and both are draped for the first time 
as inhabitants of the cold and toilsome world. 
God stands now in the place of the threaten- 
ing Angel, with His right hand raised in the 
act of blessing (according to the form of the 
Latin Church) the toil He has ordained. The 
figure of the man (unfortunately now muti- 
lated) faces the outward world; but the 
woman still turns towards the portal—the 
Church which, in the fulness of time, was to 
be founded through her instrumentality. In 
perfect sequence to this, we find, in four of 
the great ribs of the deep arch, a series of 
figures forming the “Tree of Jesse,” with 
representations of the ancestors of the 
Virgin. 

Now we have to see how far the sculptor 
has followed Vincent in his “ Mirror of Doc- 
trine.” A very brief survey satisfies us that 
this division has received its due amount of 
study and an adequate representation. In 
the same porch, in a series of about one hun- 
dred sculptures, are represented all the 
labours of the country, arranged in their 
proper seasons ; followed by the chief me- 
chanical arts as practised by the dwellers in 
cities ; and concluded by personifications of 
the scientific and liberal arts. 


Next in order comes the third great divi- 
sion of Vincent’s encyclopedia, the “ Mirror 
of Morality” ; and, true to his source of in- 
spiration, the sculptor of Chartres has pro- 
ceeded with his scheme, developing it bya 
further series of one hundred and forty-eight 
sculptures. Here he preaches his sermon in 
stone, by reminding the beholder that man 
has not to work with a purely animal 
selfishness ; but that he has to toil 
and use all his bodily and mental 
powers to the glory of his Creator. 
That man must conduct himself up- 
rightly in all affairs of life, and pass a 
true and virtuous existence in preparation 
for a higher state. The sculptures which 
personify the virtues we ought to possess 
and cultivate, and the opposite vices which 
we ought to shun, occupy the ribs or bands 
which divide the soffit of the left arch. The 
virtues are of four orders—the theological, 
political, domestic, and personal—and are 
placed in direct opposition to the vices which 
are of a directly contrary nature. Of the 
iconography of these personifications we 
shall have to speak at some length in future 
sections, so need not enlarge on the subject 
here. 

The “ Mirror of History,” which we have 
described as the universal history of mankind, 
from the day in which our first parents were 
expelled from the Garden of Eden to the 
time in which the great encyclopedist wrote, 
and thence onward, according to his imagina- 
tion, to the final Judgment Day, occupies, in 
its representation, a portion of the north 
porch and the entire south porch of the 
cathedral. Alluding to this section of the 
magnificent iconographic scheme under re- 
view, Didron remarks: ‘“ Maintenant que 
Vhomme est créé ; quil sait travailler et se 
conduire ; que d'une main il prend le travail 
pour appui, et de l'autre la vertu pour guide, 
il peut aller sans crainte de s’égarer, il peut 
vivre et faire son histoire : il arrivera au but 
& point nommé. 1 va donc reprendre sa 
carriere de la création au jugement dernier, 
comme le soleil sa course d’orient en occident. 
Le reste de la statuaire sera donc destiné a 
représenter l'histoire du monde depuis Eve 
et Adam, que nous avons laissés filant et 
béchant hors du paradis, jus qu’ la fin des 


que lui, pauvre homme, n’existerait plus. Il 
ne fallait pas moins que les quatorze cent 
quatre-vingt-huit statues qui nous restent 
encore pour figurer cette histoire qui com- 
prend tant de siécles, tant d’événements et 
tant V’hommes. O’est la quatriéme et dernier 
division ; elle occupe le trois baies du portail 
du nord ; le porche entiere et les trois baies 
du portal méridional. 

“Cette statuaire est done bien, dans toute 
Vampleur du mot, V’image ou le miroir de 
univers, comme on disait au moyen Age. 
C’est un poéme entier ou se réfléchit image 
de la nature brute et organisée dans le 
premier chant; celle de la science dans le 
second ; de la morale, dans le troisiéme ; de 
l'homme dans la quatriéme ; et dans le tout, 
enfin, du monde entier. Tel est la charpente 
intellectuelle de cette encyclopédie du pierre, 
tel est son plan et son unité morale.” 


indication of this practice in so much that 
a statue of the Virgin and Child occupies a 
prominent position in the tympanum ; and 
that in the portal of the north transept of 
Notre Dame—a statue of the Virgin, also 
carrying the infant Saviour, is placed against 
the trumeau or central pier; but in both 
these vast edifices the chief portals dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin are in their western 
facades. In the cathedral of Reims the 
central and largest of the three superb 
western portals is devoted to her honour, 
Here her statue, crowned, and with the Child 
on her left arm, stands against the trwmeau, 
whilst a fine composition—the Coronation of 
the Virgin—fills the entire space of the 
gablet over the arch. In Notre Dame the 
northern of the three western portals is 
dedicated to the Virgin. Here, again, her 
statue occupies the position of honour, whilst 
above, in the tympanum, are fine alto-relievos 
of three prophets, three kings, the Entomb- 
ment, and the Coronation of the Virgin. 
Speaking of this portal, Viollet-le-Duc justly 
remarks: ‘la Porte de la Vierge de la 
facade occidentale de Notre Dame de Paris 
est certainement une des premicres composi- 
tions en ce genre. Supérieure aux couyres 
analogues du XIITe siecle, ell atteint du 
premier coup l’apogée de art. Sil’on étudie 
cette porte en dehors des influences qul 
prétendent classer tous les ouvrages du 
moyen 4ge au-dessous de ceux de lanti- 
quité, on reconnait bientét que jamais 
alliance de Varchitecture et de statu- 
aire n’a été plus intime.” This portal 
contains nine large figures in the jambs and 
central piers, twenty-eight figures in the alto- 
relievos of the tympanum, sixty-two figures 
arranged in the four members of the arch, 
and forty-two small basso-relievos. The 
arrangement and iconography of this inter- 
esting doorway will be fully described when 
we come to the iconography of the Life of 
the Virgin. 

Returning to our hasty consideration of 
the iconography of Chartres Cathedral, we 
have to point out that, whilst the Old Testa- 
ment history occupies the north or left hand 
(as we look towards the east), the New Testa- 
ment history occupies the south porch, and 1s 
accordingly on the right hand. This is the 
accepted relation throughout the entire 
range of Christian symbolical art. When 
Christ is represented enthroned or ‘in 
glory,” and the emblems or symbols of the 
old and new dispensations appear in the com- 
position, the Tables of the Law are placed on 
His left hand and the Book of the Gospels 
on His right. In Christian Symbolism the 
right hand is always held to be the more 
honourable position than the left. Thus, 
when the Synagogue and the Church are 
personified by two female figures bearing 
different attributes, that symbolising the 
Law should be on the left, and that symbol- 
ising the Gospel on the right, of whatever 
may be the central figure or composition. 


Enough has, perhaps, been said, by way of 
an introduction, to direct the student's mind 
to the chief sources whence the Medieval 
artists, in western Christendom, derived their 
inspiration, and received a clear guidance 
towards a systematic iconography. Chartres 
Cathedral has furnished us with an admirable 
field in its external sculptures alone, for the 
comparisons we have endeavoured to draw 
between the written books of the Middle 
Ages and those books in stone which owe 
their existence to the chisel of the sculptor 
Whilst the former were accessible and 
intelligible only to the few and learned, thé 
latter were written in characters all coul¢ 
understand, and their pages were ever open 
in summer and winter, in sunshine and storm 
We have as yet spoken of the externa 
sculptures alone, but shall have again ant 
again to speak of the other series which ar 
presented by this remarkable pbuilding. 1 


The superb north porch of Chartres 
Cathedral may be accepted, so far as the 
historical aspect of its sculptures is con- 
cerned, as illustrative of the history of the 
world up to and inclusive of the birth of 
Christ, to comprise the history of the chosen 
people of God, terminating with the life and 
death of the Virgin Mary. This porch, not- 
withstanding its intimate connection with 
the Old Testament and the old world 
generally, is dedicated to the Virgin, who was 
held in the highest honour and the deepest 
veneration during the Middle Ages. It was 
the usual practice in those centuries which 
were most remarkable for the erection and 
rich embellishment of great churches, to con- 
secrate north porches and portals to the 
Blessed Virgin. Several reasons have been 
given for this practice, but these may be left 
for future consideration. The north has not, 
A : however, been specially selected in either the 
siécles. En effet, le sculpteur inspiré a| magnificent cathedral of Reims or Notre 
prévu, les prophétes et l’Apocalypse en main,| Dame, at Paris. It is true, that in the 
ce qui adviendrait de /humanit¢é bien aprés{smallest and least - ornamented portal in 


the north transept of Reims, there is an — 
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has been computed that the figures repre- 
sented in the sculptures and stained glass of 
Chartres Cathedral amount to nine thousand, 
and all these, singly or in groups, are arranged 
in.a natural and chronological system as 
perfect as it is remarkable. 


Although the idea of this system, as has 
already been pointed out, appears to be 
directly derived from the great encyclopedic 
writings, it is quite possible, and indeed, 
probable, that it had an earlier origin in 
Byzantine art. That Christian Iconography 
and Symbolism had assumed a definite and 
settled system in eastern Christendom long 
before they had reached any important de- 
velopment in the west is beyond dispute : 
and there are ample proofs in the pages of 
certain illuminated manuscripts, executed in 
western scriptoria, that the Byzantine 
methods of depicting sacred personages and 
subjects were known to the early artists of 
the Latin Church. Western sculptors and 
painters, however, were never trammelled by 
hard and fast rules, defined by ecclesiastical 
authority, and handed down from century to 
century, as 'was, and still is, the case in the 
Greek Church : and although they acknow- 
ledged the guidance, and accepted, as a 
groundwork, the order and general classifica- 
tion of the great encyclopedic writers of their 
times, the western artists were free to use 
their imagination, and to exercise their in- 
ventive powers unrestrained. To this factis 
due the greater interest which pervades the 
works of the sculptors and glass painters of 
the cathedrals of Chartres, Reims, Amiens, 
Paris, and Bourges, and of innumerable 


churches in France and England, in com-| 


parison to the interest one experiences in 
examining different works of Greek or Byzan- 
tine iconography. 

Although none of our cathedrals or 
churches were ever enriched with sculpture 
to the extent usual in French buildings, there 
can be no doubt that they were freely 
decorated with mural paintings. The Vener- 
able Bede, in his ‘Life of St. Benedict 
Biscop,” informs us that that worthy, first 
Abbot of Wearmouth, ornamented the walls 
of his church with edifying paintings of 
Gospel subjects. These were doubtless the 
portable pictures he is stated to have pro- 
curedin Italy. From his time (the closing years 
of the 7th century) the practice of adorning 
churches with sacred subjects in painting, 
and, as time went on, in stained glass also, 
was probably never relaxed'during the Middle 
Ages in this country. Few remains of either 
the paintings or stained-glass windows are 
spared to us now; but what has been handed 
down to us has proved of the greatest in- 
terest to the student of Christian Icono- 
graphy and Symbolism. There is little 
doubt that our artists of the 12th and two 
following centuries received much of their 
inspiration from the French, who always 
possessed the most advanced school of 
Christian Iconography in the west. 

In these brief remarks we have confined 
ourselves to the period in which Christian 
Iconography reached its highest and most 
systematic development as a religious in- 
structor and as the handmaid of Christian 
architecture : we have thought it unneces- 
Sary, in such introductory remarks, to refer 
to the early and symbolical paintings of the 
Roman catacombs ; because, interesting 
though they may be, they exerted but little 
influence on the art of the Middle Ages, 
beyond supplying it with certain symbolical 
figures and forms, which were derived from 
earlier sources, and were simply copied by 
the inexperienced painters of the catacombs. 
We shall’ have to allude to these figures and 
forms during the progress of our treatise. 
Beyond the sources of inspiration we have 
mentioned, there were several others studied 
by the artists of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries; and these will be 
spoken of in their proper place, and when 


they have to be directly referred to in con- 
nection with subjects under consideration. 
We may pass them over for the present, and 
proceed to our brief introductory survey of 
the system of Christian Iconography as met 
with in Byzantine or Greek art. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISTAKES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


E are all of us wrong sometimes,” was 

the opening remark of an intro- 
‘ductory lecture by Professor T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered last (Thursday) evening 
at the commencement of the new session of 
the classes of Architecture, Construction, and 
| Practice at University College, London. The 
lecturer added that he had selected his topic, 
Architectural Mistakes, on the ground that to 
be forewarned should signify to be forearmed, 
and from the hope that possibly some of his 
hearers would be able hereafter to steer clear 
of a few errors as a consequence of their having 
been pointed out that evening. He proposed 
to consider his subject from two standpoints : 
first, students’ mistakes ; and secondly, those of 
architects. Under the former category the 
foremost to be considered was the mistake of 
neglecting opportunities, an error occasionally 
committed from wilfulness or idleness, but more 
;often made out of mere thoughtlessness, and 
failure to grasp the situation. Every chance 
of taking part in what an architect or his 
assistant had to do in actual practice was an 
| opportunity—even copying a letter, making a 
tracing, or entering a message in a call-book, 
was a lesson if the pupil chose to learn from it ; 
much more valuable were the chances of 
seeing work and materials, Mistake number 
two was that of losing heart and giving 
up. There came to most young men a 
time when the novelty of their change of 
occupation and position had worn off, and the 
irksomeness of routine was being felt, with 
possibly the depression due to being in lonely 
lodgings, instead of at a bright home or the 
sixth form of a busy school, and the wish to 
give up was awakened, Fortunately, in most 
cases, this was practically impossible, and the 
Student felt obliged to stick to his work, 
got over his difficulties, regained heart, and 
went on. But time and tone were often lost in 
the struggle, and it wasa thing to fight against, 
To begin business life by losing a year or two, 
and starting afresh with the consciousness of a 
failure behind one, was, to say the least of it, 
unfortunate. Occasionally a student turned up, 
however, of whom one was obliged in honesty 
to say that the greatest mistake of his life was 
adopting the architectural profession. If a 
man was thoroughly unfit for a calling on 
which he had entered, by temperament, train- 
ing, and habits, and he and his friends became 
honestly and deliberately aware that this was 
so, the only wise thing to do was to stop. But 
for one person who had really made such a 
mistake, there were probably a score who, fora 
time, fancied they had done so; therefore, it 
was far safer to urge a student to resist giving 
up than to suggest itas a good thing todo. It 
was not, however, only the pupil who was apt to 
lose heart, There was a good deal of dis- 
couraging and difficult business to be got 
through by many young men in the interval 
between their articles and their start in prac- 
tice, and again in the early days of practice, In 
all these difficulties the young man should not 
allow himself to be cast down. Constancy toa 
career was a matter to a very great extent 
under a man’s own control, and the man who 
succeeded was the one who resolved stoutly 
that, be the rebuffs or disappointments or per- 
plexities never so trying, he would not allow 
them to master him, and who carried out that 
resolve, The young man, Professor Smith con- 
tinued, perhaps fresh up from the country, who 
goes round to the offices of one architect after 
another, and who answers every advertisement 
in the papers in the hope of getting employ- 
ment, is on a very trying quest. But he is 
doing what most of us have had to do before 
him,and he is engaged in a way which has 
procured for many a man the opportunity of 
earning his daily bread, and for some has 
proved the first step in a career that has led to 
| brilliant success, One of the most distinguished 


““ 


professional men of the day began his London 
career, when an unknown foreigner in our city, 
by answering the advertisement of a leading 
architect who wanted a young man to trace in 
his office. This humble post he took, and filled 
sturdily till it was found how well he could do 
very much better work ; and now his name is on 
every one’s tongue. The proverb to take up 
when seeking for employment is, ‘ Leave no 
stone unturned.” To the more advanced man, 
who is feeling that it is very hard to get on, I 
may offer the suggestion once made to me by a 
very successful man when I was complaining 
that I found it difficult to get on, “Do not 
forget that the difficulties are your security.” 
Granted the fitness for professional work, even 
in so crowded a profession as ours, and so 
enormously difficult a place as London, success 
may fairly be expected to reward each man who 
can go on bravely struggling for a sufficiently 
long time and who will not lose heart. Once 
more, it is a mistake to lose heart if any 
particular attainment seems to elude you. Say 
you decide to draw the figure, and you find it 
very difficult, or you decide to draw perspec- 
tive, and you find it very perplexing. The 
thing to do is not to give up, but to go on; and 
if the difficulty takes twice the time and twice 
the trouble which it appears to have cost some 
comrade, the acquisition is more than twice as 
advantageous to you, and indeed more than twice 
as necessary for you as for him, so that your 
double trouble and double time have been 
well bestowed. It is a mistake, if you 
have the opportunity of choosing what work 
you will do—an opportunity which to some 
extent a pupil often enjoys, though an assistant 
seldom—to stick too close to one thing. Try 
to get a share in each sort of work thatis in 
the office, and if it is work that you are not 
used to, and find it difficult to perform, so much 
the more instructive is it likely to prove. It 
is also a mistake to shirk the work you do not 
fancy. A young friend complained to me 
once that he was given a good many letters to 
write when he thought he ought to be draw- 
ing. I pointed out to him that when he was 
in practice he would have shoals of letters to 
write, and that he ought not to object to have 
the opportunity given him of practising his 
hand upon what is as necessary a piece of 
attainment as draughtsmanship. It is a mis- 
take to take up too much that is outside your 
profession. Every young man ought to have 
some athletic pursuit, and some hobby or pur- 
suit that is not exactly architectural is good, 
and in moderation desirable. But learning a 
profession is an arduous task, and the men who 
will succeed best are those who give up night 
after night to pursuits akin to architecture, 
such as a school of art, the Architectural 
Association classes and meetings, or working 
up privately book after book on construction, 
materials, &c., or practising design, or drawing, 
or working at the joiner’s bench. Itis a mistake 
not to sketch. Going and looking at archi- 
tectural buildings is certainly better than not 
seeing them, but not of much permanent value, 
Photographs, whether you buy them, or, what 
is worse (because it takes up so much time), 
make them, are almost worthless as substitutes 
for the results of your own sketching and 
measuring. What you draw you look at—you 
to some extent, understand, and you generally 
remember, while the drawing will always 
remind you of what you saw and tried to fix on 
your paper. Holidays are the best oppor- 
tunities of architectural studies possible, and 
as soon as the first difficulty of sketching 
architecture from buildings is got over, sketch- 
ing tours are the most enjoyable holidays 
possible. More can be learned in a fortnight’s 
well-directed sketching than in months of 
work over books and drawings. It is a mistake 
to sketch or to study alone, if it can be avoided. 
Though a man’s books and drawings are not 
bad companions, human friends are more use- 
ful, if of the right sort. The best comrade for 
a beginner is one who is more advanced 
than himself, and, fortunately, the tyro, 
if teachable, is far from being the worst 
companion for the advanced student, On 
the choice of subjects of study I have not 
much to point out; but it is a mistake to 
despise surveying. Many students consider 
that they ought to prepare themselves for 
purely architectural practice, and for that 
only, and that everything which can go by the 
name of surveying is unnecessary, if not be- 
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neath them. They believe surveying to be wide 
of their line, and that it is to be accordingly 
shunned ; but when they come to practice, 
they will find that a certain amount of survey- 
ing work will come in their way, and must 
either be done or handed over to better-pre- 
pared persons. I am not now speaking of 
quantities, the preparation of which is a dis- 
tinct work, but of all that relates to the 
examination and care of existing buildings. 
In any city or town, for one new building 
there are hundreds already in existence, and 
each of these hundreds is likely to be repeatedly 
surveyed, now for repair, now for alteration or 
enlargement, now for sale or purchase or rating 
and possibly again after injury by fire, so that 
the mass of surveying work in the aggregate is 
considerable. Much of this can be better done 
by an architect than by any other person, and 
from time to time every architect is asked to 
make surveys under circumstances which make 
it clear that, if he cannot or will not, valuable 
connections will go elsewhere. So do not con- 
sider that surveys are nuisances or interrup- 
tions, but pick up what you can about them, 
and, if a chance offers, try to see a little land 
surveying. A very few days in the field will 
make the methods of working clear to anyone 
who has not forgotten his trigonometry. There 
is a mistake of an opposite character sometimes 
made—that of neglecting design. Designing 
is the highest part of an architect’s work, and 
itis work that he must be able to do. It is of 
ne use for a beginner to try to design. He has 
no materials yet, and it would probably be 
more likely todo him harm than good if he 
attempted to originate out of the emptineis of 
his knowledge something that should repre- 
sent a building. But designing does not come 
of itself, and yet many students go on for years 
accumulating knowledge and experience, and 
make no attempt to exercise themselves in 
design. Whenever one has made a piece of 
architecture one’s own by studying, sketching, 
and measuring it, the wise course is to try to 
design a variation upon it, making use of the 
same features, details, and ornaments, but re- 
arranging. This may be done, if you like, 
upon a single feature and an extremely small 
subject. The last mistake with regard to study 
that I name is that of not going on the Con- 
tinent. This is a great mistake, and if you say 
that it isa serious expense and absorbs much 
time—which are the two things that can be 
said against a Continental tour—the answer is 
that, as to time, it cannot be better spent, 
and as to money, there are few liberal 
professions where some expense is not abso- 
lutely necessary at some time, while the 
scholarships and studentships obtainable give 
to a few students in each year substantial 
assistance, Certain it is that this period of 
continuous study in other countries and under 
other suns seems more than anything else to 
make the difference between the mere draughts- 
man and the accomplished architect. Hvery 
professional student has now to look forward, 
more or less, to examinations, We have exami- 
nations and competitions for prizes enough to 
bring mistakes in examinations well within 
our scope this evening. The prime mistake is 
to go up unprepared, in the hope that one may 
succeed by a fluke; or in the mistaken belief 
that one knows the subject so well that no 
preparation is needed. I have had a rather 
long and wide experience as an examiner in 
architecture, and the degree of unpreparedness 
with which some candidates are content is per- 
fectly astonishing. In the case of the Institute 
examination for Associateship, or that for the 
~ district surveyorship certificate, long and care- 
ful preparation is needed, and for each of 
these a spice of practical training is wanted. 
Where the drawings have to be made with a 
view to prizes offered by the Institute, the 
Association, or the professional papers, a can- 
didate, in order to have any chance, and to gain 
any good from entering on the competition, 
ought to have some experience of drawing, 
and, if the prize be for a design, some notion of 
designing before he ventures to compete; 
though, as these are competitions and not pass 
examinations, failure to succeed does not 
involve the same discredit, and ought not to 
‘have the same discouraging effect on the can- 
didate as failure in a pass examination. It is 
a mistake, let me very emphatically say, for 
any student attending the courses about to 
hegin here to avoid the final examination or 
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any intermediate examination. The prizes 


are only few, and as far as they are concerned 


the examination at the end of the session is 


competitive ; but certificates are given to as 


many as get more than a certain proportion of 


marks without limit of number, and so there 


is for each one a chance of having his ability 
and diligence recognised. In the examination 
room it is a great mistake to fire off a 
piece of knowledge that has nothing to 
do with the question, simply because you 
know it. No examiner who knows his work 
will give a single mark for statements that are 
irrelevant and do not answer any part of the 
question, and time is wasted in these useless 
displays that could have been spent in earning 
marks, Next to the mistake of lugging in 
irrelevant matter comes that of giving too much 
time to one or two questions, A paper in which 
there is no proportion among the answers is one 
very difficult to mark, but is sure not to get so 
many marks as one containing the same amount 


of writing and sketches, but where more ques- 
tions are taken, and a clear, condensed, yet 
correct answer given to each. It is a mistake, 


also, in architectural examinations not to illus- 


trate the paper of answers by sketches when- 
ever possible. 


It is, again, a mistake to sup- 


pose that examiners in our professional 


examinations are anxious to trip youup. The 
object of the examiners is to bring out what 
you know and what you do not know, and they 


would rather be convinced that you are fit to 


pass than that you must be turned back. But 
they will not pass you till they are so con- 
vinced. 
answer which evades that difficulty is very 
differently considered from that which attempts 
it, even if it should fail to solve it perfectly. 
Passing on to consider, in the second place, 
architects’ mistakes, before dealing with errors 
in practice the lecturer referred to some of 


If a question involves a difficulty, the 
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made to most of you, and when it may appear ~ 


almost quixotic to decline money which you 
sorely need ; but whenever any case occurs in 
which you honestly doubt whether the transac- 
tion is one for you to agree to or not, I will 
suggest a practical test. Imagine yourself 
cross-questioned as to the entire affair by some 
such master of the art as Sir Henry James, 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins and a jury in open 
court, and if you at all doubt whether you 
would come off with credit, pray take that as 
an indication that the doubt is well founded, 
and the proposed transaction should be declined 
with thanks, Anything that isin any way un- 
fair is a mistake as well as reprehensible. Itis 
wrong ; it is also bad policy. It is both dis- 
honest and a mistake to get work away from a 
professional brother, or to undersell the profes- 
sion by working at arate below the recognised 
and fair rate, and it is equally a mistake to 
overcharge a client. Hither of these will bring 
retribution in its wake. 
ing, a mistake to work for nothing. You may 
occasionally do it in the case of charities in 
which you are interested ; but a guiding rule 
should be not to do it in any case except where 
the work is so in your own connection that 
under any circumstances it would come to you. 
To do work fer nothing, and thereby deprive 
some other architect both of the work and the 
fees, is extremely bad. There remains no worse 
mistake to note thantemper. Above all things 
an angry letter is a mistake. Make it a rule 
never to write a line while you are angry ; for, 
somehow, an angry man’s pen seems dipped in 
permanent gall rather than ink, and his written 
words unluckily have not the same chance of 
being either promptly answered, and then for- 
gotten, or good-naturedly overlooked, that 
hasty-spoken words often have. A_ letter 
written in heat is read in cool blood. Ifsome- 
thing raises your wrath, and you sit down and 


It is, generally speak- _ 


those frequently made in designing, pointing 
out that one of the worst was to attempt to 
design without being familiar with the forms, 
features, and ornaments of the style in which 
the practitioner was working, and with the 
manner in which those elements had been put 
together by successful architects before his time. 
Professor Smith continued: A new style isa 
mistake ; not that anew style isin itself im- 
possible, but that it is impossible to you or me. 
It is idle to suppose that the genius of any one 
man could successfully work out a new style 
that his fellow-men would feel to be appro- 
priate. 
of styles which prevail in modern Europe, we 
are tempted to believe that it is a matter of no 
moment what style be brought in and used. 
Yet a little observation will show you that it 
is not so. 
in England, various as the styles that are or 
have been in vogue may be, unless its roots are 
deep and wide in the history or the sympathies 
of the English people. We have no reasonable 
ground for supposing that a new style could 
live and thrive, even if a great man had the 
genius to devise sucha thing. If it comes it 


in architecture should be viewed with distrust, 
as more likely to be a mistake than a success. 
That novelty is both possible and desirable is 
self-evident, but beware of what seems to 
promise to be extremely and stiikingly novel. 


not the case, there is great risk of its being the 


fire off a withering epistle, the best thing you 
can do is to put it in the fire there and then ; the 
next best, to keep it twenty-four hours, and 
then reconsider it ; and the next best, to show 
it to a judicious friend. Atthe same time, just 
anger is not the same thing as giving way to 
temper. The ability to exhibit indignation at 
the right moment, if kept perfectly under 
control, is very useful to one whe has to 
supervise works or direct men. The just anger 
of a superior is generally dreaded, and to an 
extent far beyond what one would expect or 
can quite explain. We are liable to make mis- 
takes by writing where we ought to speak, 
and speaking where we ought to write. Writing 
is far more fit thar’ our fading memories to 
record anything that should last. It is quite 
inelastic, quite unyielding; so it is unfit for 
anything of the nature of give-and-take. In 
all negotiations, explanations—above all, when- 
ever there is a difficulty or ground for dissatis- 
faction—see people, at all sacrifices, in prefer- 
ence to writing them. At such times it isa 
mistake to write. On the other hand, if any 
specific order has to be given, if any definite 
objection or complaint has to be made, or if 
any agreement has to remain in force for any 
length of time, it is equally a mistake not to 
put it in writing. Your order, your complaint, 
your contract may often be originally done by 
word of mouth; but, in such cases, they should 
beafterwards repeatedin writing, for accuracy’s 
sake. In architectural practice delay is a 
mistake. At the first inception of an under- 
taking, whether the client be eager or the 


Looking round on the motley variety 


No architectural styl is practised 


will grow, not be made. Every apparent novelty 


It has probably been tried before and given up 
as less good than the received way, or, if that be 


blemish instead of the blossom of your work. 
The one defect of importance in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral occurs at the crossing of the main 
avenue and the transepts—the one part where 
its great architect has departed most widely 
from the practice of other church builders, and 
has, in the search for novelty, sacrificed more 
than he has gained, clever though the disposi- 
tion of the piers that carry his dome un- 
doubtedly is. In practice, no mistake so 
grievous can be made as that of taking bribes. 
An architect who accepts illicit commissions, 
or does nominal work for large fees, or 
who allows any other of the expedients 
by which receiving a bribe is made 
to look as if it were a business trans- 
action to be practised upon him, has sinned 
against the very first duty of a professional 
man ; he has sold hisindependence, and has put 
himself under the thumb of the very persons 
whom he ought to control. 
be times when very specious proposals will be 


There are sure to 


reverse, it is equally prudent to do something 


at once. The eager client is baulked if he find 


nothing done after a short time, perhaps 
changes his mind as to doing the work at all, 
or, more possibly, changes his architect, The 
lukewarm and indifferent client, who might 
by a promptly-prepared sketch have been 
encouraged to go on, is disheartened, or turns 
to something else, or postpones or abandons 
his intention. Carelessness, again, is a mistake. 
As Goethe says, ‘Genius is the art of taking 
pains.” This definition covers half, and more 
than half, of the truth, and it would be per- 
fectly true if you altered the wording and said, 
“The secret of success is the art of taking 
pains.” Read any good life of any prominent 
public man (as, for example, read Mr. Street’s 
life lately published), and you will see what 
incessant, eager toil and watchfulness occupied 
every hour of his day, and his night too. It 
is, however, possible to throw one’s self into 


' the interesting part of a pursuit, and to remain 


ie 
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indifferent to unattractive or insignificant 
details. This is likely to lead to trouble. 
In the conduct of works, then, it is a mistake 
to neglect small matters, though it is equally a 
mistake tofuss. In every building there occur 
a certain number of apparently little points 
which must receive the architect’s careful at- 
tention, but which one is naturally more in- 
clined to leave to others or to chance than the 
questions that affect large parts of the fabric. 
The difference between the important and the 
unimportant does not, however, lie in their 
magnitude, or their cost, or their conspicuous- 
ness. Ina house the main walls are a costly 
part of the building, but they may be con- 
siderably damaged, decayed, or mutilated with- 
out a tithe of the inconvenience to the inmates 
which will occur if their chimneys smoke, 
their taps yield nothing but lukewarm water, 
their ovens will not heat, or the water runs off 
from their cisterns. 
true of the artistic effect of your work. There 
is, however, an opposite : Fussiness is a mistake, 
It is fussiness to visit a building too constantly 
or to interfere for the sake of interfering. If 
as architect you have the power of making 
alterations, every alteration, even if it be an 
improvement, means delay and expense, and 
delay and expense are among the worst evils 
that can afflict a building. There are few im- 
provements which are really worth the cost, 
delay, and annoyance that come of interfering 
with a contract which has once been settled 
and accepted. Generally speaking, variations 
are a mistake, Mistakes in dealing with your 
clients are especially to be guarded against, be- 
cause they generally injure your prospects 
in life. Many, if not most, instances of 
miscarriage between clients and their archi- 
tects appear, however. to start from one root— 
namely, from mistaking the duty you have to 
discharge, or forgetting to keep up the proper 
relation of architect and client. Your duty 
may be described thus: to form a correct idea 
of what your client wants and wishes, and to 
do your best to obtainit for him. Your relation 
to him is purely professional and not that of 
friendly intimacy, or equality, or good fellow- 
ship, or boon companionship. There are cases 
where an architect forms an idea of whata 
client wants, but which does not correspond to 
his wishes, and then there is sure to be dissatis- 
faction. There are cases where an architect 
forms a notion of what a client wishes, but 
fails, till too late, to realise that it is not what 
he wants. The result again is dissatisfaction. 
There are cases in which the architect troubles 
himself little about either the wants or the 
wishes of his client, and works out what in his 
judgment they ought to be. Same result. 
Lastly, it has sometimes happened that the 
architect and the client, or one of them, have 
forgotten to maintain their intercourse on 
the proper professional footing, and if 
any cause of disagreement arises these cases 
end in the bitterest of quarrels. Professor 
Cockerell—a_ prince of architects — used 
to say to us, “Be a gentleman among 
artists and an artist among gentlemen.” 
In dealing with those employed on your works, 
it is a mistake to suppose that every contractor, 
tradesman, or artificer is a thief or an extor- 
tioner, and every quantity surveyor a kind of 
contraband agent. I have put it strongly, but 
the suspicious temper of mind at which this 
remark points goes sometimes far towards a 
tone of feeling as exaggerated as this. The fact 
is, your contractors and tradesmen are engaged 
in one of the most complicated and difficult 
businesses possible. Their motive for carrying 
on the business is to make a profit, and you 
should look upon it as a matter for sincere 
regret if a profit is not made by the con- 
tractors on your works. I do not, however, 
recommend that you should cease to be vigilant 
and careful. It would be quiteas great a mis- 
take to abandon watchfulness as to abandon 
confidence gratuitously, and it would be a 
departure from the line of conduct which your 
duty to your client prescribes to you. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary now to say anything 
about quantity surveyors, but when I began 
practice there was a kind of uneasy feeling that 
quantities were a kind of illicit trading, and 
those who prepared them akin to smugglers. 
Such notions are a mistake ; the profession of 
@ quantity surveyor is a most honourable and 
confidential one, and the work they do is now 
indispensable to the conduct of building opera- 


The same thing is often 


valuable. 


were hard at it. 
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tions of any magnitude or complexity, and the 
assistance they render to the architect very 
It is for a beginner a mistake to 
employ second-rate or unknown men, either as 
builders, manufacturers, or quantity surveyors. 
In conclusion, Professor Smith observed: To 
steer clear of every error is impossible, but 
good sense, right feeling, and thoughtful at- 
tention to your work will go far to pre- 
serve you from any very serious slips. 
ago a pupil of mine acted as clerk of works on 
a job of mine where there was a great deal of 
masonry. He noticed that some of the masons, 
as soon as they got a block of stone out of 
which to cut a feature of the building, set to 
with mallet and chisel, and in ten minutes 
Others would spend an hour 
or two, or possibly a whole morning, studying 
the block of stone on every side, considering 
exactly how best it could be utilised, and, in 
short, laying out their work before they put 
their hands to it. The men who made mistakes 
in their work were masons of the first group, 
not of the second. Perhaps this observation 
may suggest to us a method by which we may 
avoid mistakes in our work, 


fin, ft. in: 


Years 


6 5 1210 Fairraking, cutting to red brick 
facing, back gable. 
96 4 
16 0 3082 8( xtra to facing as before end 
2 4 wards. 
16 0 149 
2 $20 4 
1l 0 447 4 Add gables. 
2 EBC 
1 0 96 0 Add parapets inside. 
D0 
ghee Me Deiee e) 
on Add chimne 
11 0 110 0 Me 
2 oS 
12 0 108 0 
14 6 
20) oS 0 
Id 6 0 
= 9 6 25 0 ( Add do. 
2 2 3 
TG e 2256 

Hxtra labour forming pilasters 
4din. wide, 21in. projection,and 
91t. 9in, in red brick facing. 

Extra to cut rubbed, swelled 
frieze in red brick, 6in. by 24in. 

17 6 70 O Extra to red brick, moulded 
string, one course high, as 
necking. 

4 20 Mi. external. 

4 Do, internal. 

17 6 70 O Pd.ct. wthg, narrow to necking, 

4 External mi, = 20. 

4 Internal mi. 

Red brick carved moulded cor- 
bels, 12in. by Qin. by Qin. at 
end of pilasters. 

4 7 6 60 O Fair raking cutting to red brick 
facing. 

8 3 Deduct red-brick facing for 

LO 3350 0 terracotta bands in gables of 
end wards. 

2 4 9 
9 28 6 do. do. 

Laas 
9 51 9 do. do. 

ey 

TO 488-4 do. do. 

20 4 

9 61 0 do. do. 
38 4 
9 57 6 do. do. sides. 

38 4 

IBUE 76" Ss do. do. 

9 6 

Ase BLN do. do. 

9 6 

9 414 3 

103 3 Half-brick, add plinth to end- 

410 998 1 wards, 

40 6 Half-brick do. front and back 

410 391 6 walls. 

103 3 

9 154 11 ( Deduct extra to red-brick facing 
4U 6 for plinth capping. 

eI 

2 3 

2 1 9 39 5( Deduct do, under windows end- 

4 0 wards, 

Ly S*38°.6 

3 0 

2 4 0 120 Of Half-brick extra for plinth 
4 9 under window. , 
4 0 76 


AD WOH 


ft. in. 
28 0 
ps) 
28 OU 
9 


ft. in. 


50 0O/ Deduct extra red-brick facing 


42 


65 


42 


24 
20 


82 
66 


33 
20 


0 


0 


3 


for band back and front. 


Deduct do. for terracotta under 
windows back and front. 


Half-brick extra thickness under 
windows as before. 


Half-brick do. 
W.c.’8. 

Deduct extra red-brick| facing 
for plinth capping. 

Deduct extra to red-brick facing 
band at level of window-sill. 


for plinth to 


Add. 

Half-brick extra for moulding 
under cove. 

Extra to red-brick moulded 
string under cove one course 
high. 

Splayed ends. 

S.E. 

Portland cement cove on lath 
including deal bracketing. 

§.E. to do. 

Splayed 8.H. 

Deal moulding out of 4iu. by Sin. 
and fixing on ends of rafters to 
form a part cornice and 

8.E. 

Splayed do, 


DAMP-COURSE, 


3 


0 
0 


Damp-course as described. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add, 


Add. 


FIREPLACES. 


Flue C. and P. 


13 brick deduct. 


Deduct extra to glazed brick 
facing. 


* 


Extra to flat brick arch in glazed 
bricks, 


Turning piece 4din. soffite. 

2in. by Zin. wrought iron chim- 
ney bar, with ends split and 
turned up and down. 

Extra to glazed brick facing to 
sides of opening. 

Raking, cutting, and waste, 

Dr. Teale’s grate to 2ft. 6in. open- 
ing and setting complete. 

Bath stone shelf 12in. by 3in., cut 
and pinned into wall, with 
moulded front edge and returns 
to form chimney piece, includ- 
ing cut glazed brick facing and 
m.g. do. 

Stone brackets under ends of 
shelf out of 4in. by 9in. by 6in. 
moulded and carved on front, 
cut and pinned into wall, in- 
cluding cutting glazed brick 
facing, and m. g. 


Glazed tile hearth and bedding 
and jointing in cement. 


Glazed stoneware fenders to 
hearth with 2ft. 6in. opening 
for fireplace and fixing. 

Half-brick trimmer in cement 
and centring. 
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ft.in. ft. in, 
2 6 Deduct Portland cement render- 
3 3 40 8 ing trowelled smooth for paint 
and 
2 6 12 6 Deduct bold flush bead in Port- 
ab land cement at top of dado 
and 
2:76) #12 46 Deduct extra to fiush bead in 
a Portland cement as skirting. 
4 20 0 W.I. chimney bar as before. 
1 Rounded relieving arch in Port- 
land cement over chimney bow. 
1 Cast-iron chimneypiece with 
register grate and -setting to 
2ft. Gin. opening and 
108 0 \ Extra to glazed brick facing set 
5 91242 9] and pointed in cement to form 
——s | dado of approved tints and 
} manufacture, the lower part 
12 | toa height of Qin. forming 
5 9 696 10 } skirting of different tint to the 
esikar upper. 
6 5 9 69 OQ Extra to glazed brick circular to 
ey angle of rooms lft. 2in. girth, 
2 5 9 23 0 Extra to rounded angle bricks to 
chimney breast. 

110 4 Extra to glazed brick moulded 
capping to dado, 3in. high, and 
projecting set in cement and 
pointed. 

Pieces circular capping in cir- 
cular angles, l4in. girt. 
2.0 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
Lois 49000 facing for wws. 
2 1 9 49 0 Hxtra to glazed brick rounded 
Serine angle as before. 
2 0 28 0 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
a moulded capping. 
M. todo, = 28. 
2 
S. H. = 28. 
2 pei and waste to glazed 
2 Loe O0 brick facing to wws. 
3 9 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
2 Ny hee facing as before. 
2 1 9 42 0 Extra to glazed brick angle, 
Deduct extra to glazed brick 
3 9 45 @ capping. 
2 M. 
3 S. E. 
Cutting and waste to glazed 
2 6 9 429 0 bricks. 
62 4 Extra to glazed brick dado as 
5 9 716 10 before. 
6 5 9 69 © Extra to glazed brick, circular to 
angle as before. 
2 5 9 23 0 Extra to angle bricks to chimney 
breast. 
62 4 124 8 Extra to glazed brick capping as 
as before, 
2 M. 
6 Pieces circular Go. 
86 4 Extra to glazed brick facing as 
5 9 99210 before, 
6 5 9 69 O HExtratocireular corner as before. 
2 5 9 23 0 Extra te angles as before. 
864 172 8 Extra to moulded capping. 
2 1 & 
6 Pieces circular to do. 
16 6 
9 © 144 O( Extra to glazed brick facing to 
9 0 wall of cupboard, 
2 9 | 24 9, 
pa? HO 
20 4 0 Add. 
46 9 0 Fair cutting to glazed brick 
a facing to fit steps. 
6 6 \ 
5 0 80 0] 
5 0 l uxtra to glazed brick facing as 
; o 30 0 [ before in cupboard. 
0 
313 Bye IO.c6 
10 6 21 0 Fair cutting to glazed brick 
sd, facing. 
£1 20-45-99 0) 
2 9 0 36 0 \ Extra to glazed brick circular 
“aE 9 0 corner. 
3 0 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
6 0 36 6 facing for door (inside eup- 
board). 
3 0 
5 9 34 6 Deduct do. outside. 
3* 0 6 © Deduct extra to moulded capping 
as before. 
2 S. E. 
4 0 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
49 92 0 facing for doors to wards. 
4 0 16 0 Deduct extra to moulded cap- 
7 ping. 
2 i 
209 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
59° 31.8 facing for doors. 
2 9 5 6 Deduct extrato moulded capping. 
2 M, 
2 5 Mees 
2 59 23 0 Glazed brick angle as before, 
2 5 9 23 0 Fair cutting, 
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ft, in. ft. in. 
2 0 
13,0 32 O(Rxtra glazed brick facing to 
3 0 stairs. 
13 0 39 0 _ 
3 0 
10 0 30 0 Deduct for door. 
14 0 ’ : 
7 6 210 0 Extra to glazed facing to stairs. 
28 6 57 O Extra to cutting and fitting 
glazed brick facing to steps 
and risers. 
3 0 
_ 9 2 3 Extra to facing. 
3.0 6 O Extra to angle as before. 
3 0 6 0 Extra to cutting as before. 
2 3 Deduct extra to glazed brick 
2 3 40 6 facing inspection window. _ 
2 3 18 © Deduct glazed brick moulded 
capping. 
2 S.B. ; : 
18 0 Extra glazed brick facing in 
6 6 234 0 sink, 
1790 
6 6 221 0 Add w.c. 
2 9 
6 6 71 6 Deduct do. for door. 
2 0 
1 3 10 0 Deduct do. window. 
17 0 384 0 Glazed brick moulding as before: 
oa) 8 a Deduct do. 
2 9 5 6 
M. 
2 Moulded rebated §.E. 
TILER, 
71 0 Tile ridge as described bedded 
ae in cement, 
36 9 73 6 Add wings, 
4 6 27 © Add dormers with hips, 
7 O 28 O Add dormers. 
11 O 11 0 Add w.c. at back. 
ae} 7 6 Add do, in front. 
Termination of ridge with two 
hips. 
90 0 Tiling with Broseley tiles and 
16 9 3015 0 Sin. deal boarding and inodor- 
ous felt measured net (allow 
for lap). 
46 3 
13 0 1202 6 Add extra to form verandah. 
2 0 Add extra to roof over w.c. in 
7.20 28° 10 front. 
5 0 
7 0 77 O Add back do. 
Ls 
4 9 158 4 
ara Add extra for dormers, 
PSs el es 
86 9 
16 0 2352 0 Add wings, 
3 
3 6 4010 Add extra for dormers, 
5 0 Deduct tiling and boarding and 
3. Ge Ww OE.O, felt for chimney. 
16 0 128 0 Cutting and waste on tiling abut- 
aa ting against walls of wings, 
7 0 14 0 Add front w.c. 
5 9 115 0 Add sides of dormers, 
71 0 142 0 Add next ridge, 
36 9 147 0 Add wings. 
Suh oaUD i Add to dormers, 
10 156-20 
See aan Aaa 
7 OO WAL 0 
17_0 68 0 Add around chimneys, 
20 6 164 0 Add hips. 
8 6 34 0 i : 
ee. Ae Ad i 
eee he d valleys next wings 
6 9 13 6 Add abutting against walls of 
an wings. 
8 9 70 0 Add valleys to w.c. roofs. 
6 6 416 0 Add valleys and hips to dormers. 
13 0 26 0 Addend of verandah. 
39 0 78 O Double Course of tiles in cement 
to eaves, 
38 0 76 0 Add. 
2 0 4 0 Double course of tiles in cement 
at eaves to front w.e. 
4 6 9 0 Add. 
4 0 80 0 } 
eos ee d 
es 37 6 Add dormers 
5 0 40 0 Cutting and waste tiling gables 
of dormers, 
5 0 40 0 PrtInd. cement pointing to verge 
See and fillet gables of dormers. 
13 0 26 0 Add verandah. 
7 0 14 © Add back w.e, 
4 9 Deduct tiling, boarding, and felt 
4 3 121 2 in front of dormers. 
4 3 51 0 Cutting and waste to tiling, 
4 3 51 0 Pointing to verge and fillet. 
4 9 28 6 Cutting and waste as before, 
20 6 82 0 Hibp tiles. 
6 6 13 0 Valley tiles. 
8 9 85 0 Add to w.c.’s. 
6 6 130 0 Add dormers. 
6 6 78 0 Hip tiles, 
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ft.in. LEADWORK TO ROOFS. 
4 2 17,0: ft. in, % ; 
1 0 136 0 5lb. lead step flashing to wings, 
£8 ROT, 136 0 RB.W.P. do. 
a2 8 0 64 0 Deduct do. and add groove in 
ie terracotta burning in lead 
flashing. i 
10 2 6 0 5lb. lead flashing to sides of 
1 0 120 0 dormers. 
10 2 4 4 3 
4 3 180 8 5lb. lead cheeks to dormers, 
10 2 4 3 85 0 Close copper nailing. 
10 2 3 Soldered dots and screws, ; 
10 2 6 120 0 Opencoppernailing, = ~ 
6) 2ot 93 46 51b. lead cheeks to lower part of 
BpiOles C30. dormer. : 
6 2 3 0 36 O Close copper nailing. 
6 4 Soldered dots and screws. 
6 683 6lb. lead covering to flat under 
4 6 141 9 dormers. 
6 5 3 381 6 Extra Ir. dressing lead overjtiles 
aud edge of flat. 
6 2 3 0 36 O Open copper nailing. 
4 5 0 20 0 Deal narrow gutter board ané 
bars to chimneys, 
4 7 20 
2 0 56 O 6lb. lead gutter, 
4 5 6 
6 11 0 dlb, lead over flashing. 
4 5-6 22 0 RW.EP. 
4 2 3 10 5lb. lead step flashing to 
1: 0) 28078 chimney. 
4 2 310 30 8 R.W.P. 
4 6 0 
1 0 24 O 5b. lead apron, 
4 6 0 24 0 R.W.P. : 
2 22 0 lin. deal gutter board and bars. 
1" 8° 268 30 next wings. 
ss | 2in. deal round roll, 
22 at 2in, deal ribbed drip. 
2 2 1 6 6 0 Raking cutting to lin. ends of 
gutter, 
2 25 0 
3 0 150 0 6lb. lead in gutter, 
2 2 Extra to drips, 
2 3 0 
Lad 6 0 5lb, lead step flashing, 
2 8-0 6 0 R.W.P. do. : 
2 3 6 5lb. lead flashing dressed into’ 
= 0 F010) cove of cornice, t 
1 3_.6 7 O Open copper nailing, 
2 7 0 ' 
1 0 14 O O6lb. lead step flashing. 
2 7 0 14°00 CRW uo: 
2 7 6 5lb. lead step flashing to front 
10h 41540 W.c. 
2 7 6 15 QO Groove in terracotta and burning 
Se 3) in lead flashing. 
2 41 0 82 0 6by14dl. wrot. os. eaves fascia. 
as splayed one edge 
2 45 0 90 0 Add. 
2 9 6 19 O Deduct do. for w.c, roofs. 
2 2 0 4 0 
4 sf o | Aad do, to do. 
2 36 0 72 0 Add rings. 
2 T2210 S20 
. Tai3 6 i Add do, 
2 41 0 82 O Oast iron half-round eaves gutter 
mest with proper red-lead joints 
screwed to eaves fascia and (4). 
23 Stopped ends, 4, 
2,2 Outlets. 2. 
2 45 0 90 0 Add. 
2 9 6 19 O Deduct do, 
2 2 0 4 0 
9 zo 6 0} Add to w.ca 
2 4 8.E, 8. 
2.2 Outlets. 4, 
2 36 0 72 0 Add wings, 
2 2 2 S.B. 8 
2 3 Outlets, 6, 
2 2 Mitre. 
2-13 18 0 108 O 3in. diameter cast-iron R.W.P. 
ae and (4) to wings. 
DP at al Extra to swan-neck bend, 6, 
23 1 End m.g. to drain. 6, 
2 eS" ot Extra to plinth bend, 6. ° 
2 1 6 3 0 8in. diameter cast-iron R.W.P.in 
Th S.L. from roof where cove 
occurs and 
21 Shoe. 2. 
Des | Purpose made swan-neck 4ft, long 
to 8in. pipe and 2, 
2 er Junction to 3in, R.W.P. next 
wings. 2. 
2.1 Swan-neck for 3in, pipe, 2. 
2 12 0 24 0 3in, diameter cast-iron R.W.P- 
and to lowest roof next w.¢.’s. 
21 Extra to swan-neck, 
Dymeit Extra to bend. 
21 End m.g. to drain. 


For the erection of four bridges required to 


cross streets in Dublin in connection with the new 


City Junction Railway, the tender of Messrs. D. 
and W. Grant, York-street, Belfast, has been 
accepted at £10,805. 


A new vicarage is about to be built at Norwell, © 
Notts., at a cost of about £2,000. Messrs. Naylor — 
and Sale, of Derby, are the architects, and H. — 


{ Clipsham, of Norwell, are the builders. 
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NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS, LOCKERBIE, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, N,B, 


THE contracts for this building have been let, 
and the work is being rapidly pushed forward 
in the expectation of having the whole works 
completed by January, 1890. The building 
will be entirely of red sandstone from Messrs. 
Benson’s quarries at Corncockle, the roofs 
covered with green slates from Keswick, and 
the timber finishings of public hall and com- 
mittee rooms will be of selected pitch-pine. 
The cost of the buildings, including the price 
of site, amounts toa little over £6,000, which 
has been raised by public subscription in the 
district. The contractors are as follows: 
Masons’ work, Mr. Wm. Lawson, Lockerbie ; 
carpenter's and joiner’s work, Mr. Wm, 
Douglas, Lockerbie; plaster work, Mr. John 
Laidlaw, Lockerbie ; slater’s work, Mr. Thomas 
McKinnon, Lockerbie ; plumber’s work, Messrs. 
P. Drummond and Son, Lockerbie ; ironwork, 
Messrs, P. and W. McLellan, Glasgow ; cement 
work, Mr. Oswald Lister, Ilkley, The buildings 
are being erected from designs and under the 
personal direction of Mr. Frank J. C, Car- 
ruthers, of Dixons, who is the architect. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, HELMSHORE CHURCH, 
NEAR MANCHESTER, 

OvrR illustration shows the subject portion of 
a south aisle window recently designed and 
executed by Mr, A. O, Hemming, of 47, Mar- 
garet-street, Cavendish-square, W. The colour- 
ing throughout is rich, but subdued in tone, 
and is carefully worked out in every detail. 
In the chancel of the same church are two 
large mahogany panels, 9ft, by 5ft., painted in 
oils on gold backgrounds, the subjects being 
“St. Peter Denying Our Lord” and “The 
Unbelief of St. Thomas,” by the same artist, 


NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES, 


THIS double-page plate, from the architects’ 
detail drawing, gives a portion of the elevation 
facing St. James’s Park at the S.W. angle of 
the buildings, as proposed by the first amended 
design after Messrs, Leeming and Leeming 
were elected architects for the work. We 
published in the BUILDING News for April 6th, 
13th, and 20th last a series of drawings illus- 
trating the final scheme, giving views and 
plans of the proposed block of offices, 


HOUSES, SUNDRIDGE AVENUE, BROMLEY, KENT, 


THESE houses are situated upon a portion of 
the wooded and undulating estate of the late 
Sir Edward Scott, Bart., now being rapidly 
developed by the trustees. They are built of 
red bricks with Bath stone dressings, and the 
roofs are covered with Broseley tiles, The 
builders of one design are Messrs. Ashfold and 
Co., of West Kensington. The accompanying 
plan shows the arrangement of the ground 
floor; the upper floors contain ten bedrooms, 
dressing-rooms, bath, box, and cistern rooms, 
The builder of the other design is Mr, J, Hall, 


of Crouch-end, The annexed plan shows the 
accommodation onthe ground floor ; the upper 
floors contain eight bedrooms, dressing-rooms, 
bath, box, and cistern rooms, The architect is 
Mr, J. H. Hayes, Baron’s-court, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 


a 


EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


HIS Society’s annual exhibition, which 
opened to the public on Monday last, is 
well worthy of a visit, while to the architect 
there are many things in the gallery which 
cannot fail to be attractive. Among these is a 
series of photographs by Mr. Horace W. Gridley, 
illustrative of Palmyra, the ill-fated city of the 
desert founded by Solomon, and known as the 
Tadmor of the Bible. These prints are the 
first photographs of Palmyra brought under 
European notice, the difficulty of penetrating 
into the desert with the camera necessarily 
being very great. Among the other archi- 
tectural studies is a series frora Ripon and 
Chester Cathedrals, with some fine pictures 
from Moreton Hall by Mr. E. Openshaw. Mr. 
Bracebridge Hilditch, of Richmond, sends a 
set of clear bromide prints of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
beautifully executed, and these are suplemented 
by others of a similar character from the same 
city by Mr. J. J. Ackworth. Mr. T.S. Schwabe, 
of Manchester, shows two or three large photo- 
graphs of the Alhambra, and Messrs. Robinson 
and Thompson exhibit a large number of small 
architectural studies of Dutch buildings and 
waterways of Holland. The Beauchamp Chapel, 
St. Mary’s, Warwick, has been chosen for a 
good example of Messrs. Morgan and Kidd’s 
photographic skill, and we mention also with 
pleasure Mr. J. B. Best’s autotype view of 
Kirkstall Abbey. The ball room at Haddon 
is seen to advantage in Mr. H. Forsyth’s print, 
No. 262, and the following frame of a.view 
in the grounds below that mansion by Mr. E. 
Openshaw, showing the river and the ancient 
bridge leading to the Hall, is a masterpiece of 
detail. “In the Castle Garth, Newcastle,” 
by Mr. Lyddell Sawyer, pleases us greatly, and 
the small view at Thun, a platinotype by Mr. 
8. H. Brewerton, we also noted. The library, 
Beau Manor, Leicestershire, is illustrated by a 
good negative by Mr. H. Bedford Lemere, who 
lately has done some good work at Haddon. Mr. 
J. Gale is as good and refined as ever in his work, 
which, for an amateur, certainly is unsur- 
passed. Buckingham Palace is shown by some 
views by Messrs, J. Russell and Sons; but the 
architecture is unworthy of such delicate 
representation. The same firm exhibit some 
good studies from Carlisle Cathedral, &c., 
which please us better. The platinotype by 
Mr, T. M. Brownrigg, “At a Cottage Door, 
Surrey,” isa first-rate, well-balanced composi- 
tion ; and three yacht pictures, by Mr. Arthur 
Debenham, are masterpieces of instantaneous 
photggraphy. Stratford-on-Avon Church, by 
Mr. C. H. Bothamley, and Wollaston Hall, 
Notts, by Mr. S. Bourne, deserve mention. Space 
alone prevents our noticing many others of 
equal interest. The exhibition is a good one. 
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Z-IRON COLUMNS. 


OME interesting deductions from experi- 
ments are detailed in a recent number of 

the Transactions of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers respecting Z-iron columns, 
The author, Mr, C. L. Stroebel, C.H., who pre- 
pared plans for the superstructure of the new 
bridge of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway over the Mississippi river at Kansas 
City, found great advantage in using a form 
of compression member consisting of four 
Z-irons joined by lattice bars in the middle, 
‘’he combination or cross-section so made re- 
presentsa letter H, except that the upper and 
lower ends of the letter are turned outwards, 
The same section can be made by two channel 
irons joined by a lattice. Hach of the four 
Z-irons is formed by joining two angle irons 
(L) so that the return ends are reversed. The 
rolling of the Z-iron was found not to be more 
difficult than rolling common angle iron,and 
the cost was ascertained to be much lower than 
that of channel iron, which could have been 
used for the purpose. Amongst the other 
advantages found to be secured by this section 
of compression member over that of the usual 


kind formed by two channel bars latticed 
together were: economy of material in the 
lattice bars, economy of manufacture, as there 
are only two rows of rivets required instead of 
four ; protected position of lattice bars, easier 
connection with other members. Experiments 
made on small columns of the same proportions 
as those in the structures proved very satis- 
factory. The tables given by the author show 
that the Z-iron pillars compare favourably 
with other sections. The ultimate strength of 
Hodgkinson’s cylindrical tubes for lengths 
ranging from 40 to 90 radii (14 to 32 diameters) 
was 33,0001b. per square inch. The average for 
the Watertown tests of Phoenix columns for 
lengths ranging from 40 to 100 radii (141 to 
39:5 diameters) was 35,800lb. per square inch, 
The ayerage for latticed channel columns for 
lengths ranging from 59 to 90 radii (21 to 32 
diameters) was 32,3001b, The tests on Z-iron 
columns show no variation in the ultimate 
strengths for columns of 64 radii (23 diameters) 
and 88 radii (31 diameters) long, the average 
being’35,6501b. per square inch, This favourable 
result is attributed to the fact that the metal in 
the outer periphery of the cross section is not 
weakened by rivet holes, but is solid and un- 
broken, The diameters referred to are those 
of an equivalent cylindrical tube whose area is 
concentrated on the circumference, and whose 
radius of gyration is the same as that of the 
section, The writer further says that, ‘ con- 
sidering all the tests which have been made on 
hollow columns with square ends, he believes 
that he is justified in assuming that their ulti- 
mate strength is constant for lengths up to 90 
radii (32 diameters). This assumption is a con- 
venience in the practical work of proportion- 
ing the parts of a bridge, because it saves the 
necessity of calculating the radius of gyration 
for the chords and end-posts.” The following 
formula is given by the author for Z-iron 
columns, Ultimate strength in pounds per 


square inch = 46,000 — 125 : for lengths ex- 


ceeding 90 radii, and 35,000 forlengths equal or 
less than 90. The paper and graphical exposi- 
tion of the formula, together with the plates, 
are deserving attention. 
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CHIPS. 


The Town Council of Preston considered on 
Friday a bill received from Mr. James Abernethy, 
M.Inst.C.E., for £866 15s. 9d. for professional 
services rendered in connection with the unfor- 
tunate Ribble Navigation and Docks Bill, and 
although some demur was made at the amount and 
the absence of particulars, it was decided to pay 
the amount asked for. 


The new railway line from Wimbledon to 
Putney, which will supply direct communication 
with the West-end of London jointly by the 
London and South-Western and the Metropolitan 
District Companies, is now nearly completed, and 
is to be opened next month, 


Mr. Codrington, C.E., held an inquiry at Bangor 
on Friday on behalf of the Local Government 
Board into the subject matter of an application to 
sanction a loan of £1,032 for works of street im- 
provements. The borough surveyor (Mr. Gill) 
gave details of the estimates required for asphalt- 
ing the footpaths, the inspector remarking that the 
price allowed—l6d. per square yard—seemed low. 
The surveyor explained that, as the town had its 
own gasworks, it would be able to utilise the tar 
made there, the disposal of which gave some trouble 
last year. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, have secured the services of the Attorney- 
General in the St. Paul’s reredos case; and his 
opinion is most favourable to them in upholding 
the bishop’s veto, and further as to the legality of 
the whole structure, in view of the decision of the 
Privy Council in the Exeter case. 

New police-stations are about to be built for the 


county magistrates of Surrey at Farnham and 
Caterham, from designs of Mr. C. H. Howell, at 


an outlay of about £2,700 and £2,300, Messrs. 
Tompsett and Kingham, of Farnham, are the con- — 


tractors for the station in that town, and Mr. 
Taylor for that at Caterham. 


A curious fate has befallen the monument 
erected in Every-street burial-ground, Manchester, 
to the memory of “Orator” Hunt, the hero of 
Peterloo, and afterwards M.P. for Preston. Ithas 
been taken down and sold as old stone. The 
monument, which was in the form of an obelisk 
about 30ft. high, was erected in 1842. The 
foundation stone was laid by Feargus O'Connor. 
M.P., in the presence of about 15,000 people. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN did not antici- 
pate the construction of a Thames tunnel 
near Fish-street-hill. Had he done so, it is 
possible that he would have provided a different 
kind of foundation for the Monument, one, 
perhaps, more after the style of the long leg to 
the north-east pier supporting the cupola of St. 
Paul’s. Peradventure, he may have constructed 
something of this nature ; on this point I have 
never inquired. Anyhow, whatever founda- 
tion was provided, we have grave reasons to 
fear that it has been interfered with by the 
operations in connection with the new subway. 
When I said last week than the construction of 
another Thamestunnel was wholly unobjection- 
able, I should have urged the objection that, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of large 
buildings, the necessary works may seriously 
endanger their stability. We know how much 
damage even the sinking of a well may do 
in this way. The sooner that measures are 
taken to prevent a disaster at Fish-street-hill, 
the better. We have had a warning, and it is 
fortunate that it was not attended hy fatal 
results. 


The escape of water from foundations is 
doubtless the cause of much that is mysterious 
in settlements and failures in building, and 
tunnelling is about the most fruitful source of 
this evil. A little ingenious burrowing in the 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s would work 
wonders on the appearance of that building, 
and frustrate the wish that Sir Christopher ex- 
pressed when his assistants proposed to pile 
instead of constructing the stilt referred to. 
The drying-up of water in wells has at 
times disastrous results. In the dry season of 
1884, in the autumn, I was called to inspect 
a farm-house in the Isle of Thanet that 
had cracked from footings to ridge in a 
most determined manner, On this occasion, 
the well, although 150ft. deep, had been abso- 
lutely without water for some weeks, if I 
remember rightly ; and I have no doubt in my 
mind but that the dry season had caused the 
extraordinary settlement of a comparatively 
old house. What little water remained at the 
level of the bottom of the well had been drawn 
out, and a geological disturbance took place. 
Had I not heard that the well had dried up—a 
circumstance which, I believe had never 
occurred there before—I should have been ata 
loss for the cause of the settlement. Touching 
wells in the Isle of Thanet, there was some 
years back a well at Manston Court, with a 
large hollow wheel, for a donkey to run round 
its internal circumference, similar to that at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and the one at Mont St. 
Michael—the latter, however, worked by the 
prisoners. I believe that the wheel at Manston 
Court has been done away with. 


Lord Grimthorpe has been on the job again. 
Last Saturday, glancing down the list of con- 
tents of the 7imes, I noticed there was some- 
thing about the restoration of churches, with 
“‘ Letter from Lord Grimthorpe” in large type, 
for all the world as if it were a matter of 
public importance. His lordship’s epistle, 
after the usuad preliminary abuse of architects 
in general, and FF.R.I.B.A. in particular, 
dilated on the value of rough-tooling as against 
fair-faced work, in regard to the new stone- 
work put into “ restorations.’ There isa place 
and time foreverything—certainly for roughly- 
finished masonry, and there are times when this 
coarse workmanship has an utterly barbarous 
effect. Perfect finish in places is an attribute 
of every style, I believe Mr. Ruskin says in 
the “Seven Lamps.” The earlier the style the 
more undesirable this finish, says Lord 
Grimthorpe. I have seen Early English 
work finished to perfection, sharp and clear to 
this day, and exquisite in its effect. Our ama- 
teur architect would give that softened effect 
to new work which we all like to behold in an 
old building, forgetting that good things are 
only to be acquired gradually, and that the 
loveliness of ancient masonry is only to be 
gained in the course of long ages with cen- 
turies of insensible decay. Time was, I take it, 
when all was spick and span. Probably, had 
Lord Grimthorpe erected more new and entire 
buildings, true finish would not be so distaste- 
ful to him; but, like William of Wykeham of 
old, his lordship’s talent has been chiefly ex- 


pended on restorations. Unlike William of 
Wykeham, however, Edmund of St. Alban’s 
practice as a restorer has been but limited in 
extent, 


The Architectural Association Conversazione 
will be held this evening at the Westminster 
Town Hall, and will be followed, ina fortnight, 
by the first ordinary meeting in Conduit-street, 
when the president will deliver his inaugural 
address. As soon as the Institute and Society 
begin to bestir themselves, the outlook over the 
architectural world will bea little more lively. 
I hope that the evening at Westminster will be 
very successful. The programme seems to 
foreshadow much that will be entertaining. 
It includes a reception by the President, Mr. 
Herbert D. Appleton, and a selection of music 
by a military band, announcement of prizes, 
and series of entertainments in the Council 
Chamber. The inner architectural man may 
be satisfied in the large hall. 


The matter of the Blackwall Tunnel has been 
referred to the Works Committee of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for consideration and 
report. They will report on Friday that the 
Board are proceeding with the work as quickly 
as possible, and that under the advice of Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, their engineer, the tunnel 
for foot traffic will be constructed first, before 
the second and larger one for vehicular traffic 
is undertaken. This looks like business. 


At the first meeting the Board held after 
the recess, the proposal of compiling and pub- 
lishing a history of the Board’s work, from its 
commencement to the present time, was dis- 
cussed, One member—Mr, G. Hill—said that 
if the materials for such a history were col- 
lected and placed in the hands of an enter- 
prising publisher, “‘an interesting book might 
be the outcome ”—a declaration received with 
much mirth by the assembled members, A 
very interesting story might certainly be 
founded upon the dry facts elicited by Lord 
Herschell’s Commission, But the Board is to 
disappear, and it is perhaps kinder to endea- 
vour to appreciate the changes for the better 
which it has wrought in its existence of the 
span of one generation, rather than to dwell 
upon the shortcomings and corruption revealed 
in its last days. One certainly cannot over- 
praise the past deeds of the Board, viewed 
as one whole work, as, if vast under- 
takings have been accomplished, the ex- 
penditure of ratepayers’ money has been 
still more stupendous. It would, however, 
possibly be a useful guide for the future to have 
a condensed history of the Board’s work—an 
extract of the thirty odd bulky annual reports, 
Such a history would, at any rate, show how 
the metropolitan sewerage system has been 
evolved, and the drainage of the vast city, 
though anything from perfect now, has been 
infinitely improved. As Mr, Lawrence said at 
the meeting of the Board on last Friday, when 
the institution at Spring-gardens came into 
existence, the sewage of a great portion of 
London passed into the river near Waterloo 
Bridge, and the Thames, from which the water- 
supply of South London was drawn, was con- 
sequently poisonous. Itis not, however, over- 
sweet even now. 


A large hospital in connection with Owens 
College, Manchester, is proposed. The residuary 
legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth have offered 
to find a suitable site for such an institution, 
and to contribute £35,000 towards the cost of 
the erection and furnishing of the first portion, 
besides providing an annual income of £1,000. 
From the munificent nature of this offer, I con- 
clude that a building of a considerable size is 
contemplated. 


Just as I thought! A down train running 
through Colchester has “struck the points.” 
One point to myself, as I always said that there 
would be an accident at Colchester when I 
have held on to the seats of the G.H.R. express 
while jolting over the switches at that station 
and exclaimed, with the plumber who slid 
down the roof, “Now for a considerable 
bump!” 


The Portsmouth Board of Guardians have 
erected a swimming ~- bath, holding 20,000 
gallons of water, for the use of the pauper 
children, all of whom are to be taught to swim 


before they leave school. This one instance 
where the demands of health and cleanliness 

are respected by authorities is refreshing ; but 
itis like a rushlight in a barn—it makes the 

darkness of ignorance and neglect more appa- 

rent. The utter disregard of all measures for 
insuring the cleanliness of the poor is a foul 

blot on the Legislature, and a disgrace to the 

19th century. This may be said, though, with 
regard to public baths generally. Taken in con- 

junction with the School Board system, it is 
especially deplorable. We spend millions upon 
the task of addling the brains of children, who 

may be filthy in their bodies, though clean to 

the eye, and comparatively inoffensive to the 
untrained organ of smell, In regard to baths 

for the general public, we all know their 

vast importance; but what a miserable lack 
of such institutions is there in this country ! 

Bills are promoted, and made law, that have 
for their object the care of the national mind ; 

but little is attempted in the way of the 

preservation of the national body, Until more 

isaccomplished in this direction—and especially 
for the benefit of the struggling poor—we have 

no right to talk of our advanced civilisation, as 

we are immeasurably inferior in the matter of | 
public cleanliness to several peoples of anti- 

quity, and to many Oriental nations of the 

present day. GOTH, 


———— Orr 


CHIPS. 


The chairman of the local board of Newton 
Heath, near Manchester, announced at their last 
meeting that a large number of competitive 
designs had been received for the erection of public 
baths, library, assembly rooms, and schools of 
science and art. Four of these designs will be 
selected to take part in the final competition, and 
the architect whose design is adopted will be 
awarded a premium of £50, and a like sum will be 
divided amongst the authors of the three un- 
successful designs. 


The Aberdeen Royal Infirmary and Lunatic 
Asylum Corporation have just completed the 
purchase of the mansion-house of Glack, with 283 
acres of land, for the purpose of forming a branch 
asylum to the institution in Aberdeen. The pre- 
paration of plans for carrying out structural 
alterations has been remitted to Messrs. Matthews 
and Mackenzie, architects. 


Mr. Arnold Taylor, of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Burnley on Friday as 
to an application by the town council to borrow 
£5,500 for gasworks purposes, and £2,000 for pro- 
viding new sludge presses at the sewage works. 
No opposition was offered. 


The Hudson river tunnel, N.Y., is about to be 
completed by British capitalists and by the engi- 
neers of the Forth Bridge, Sir J. Fowler and Mr, 
B. Baker, and in a report on the subject the latter 
state that the work already done is substantial and 
well designed, They estimate that the work re- 
maining to be done can be completed in about 
eighteen months, at an expense of £180,000 for the 
north tunnel and £250,000 for the south tunnel. 


The new town hall at Brecon is approaching 
completion. The contractors are Messrs. Lewis 
and Co., of Hereford. 


The Scruton chantry chapel attached to the 
R.C. church at Bradford has just been opened. 
It has been erected from the designs of Mr. Dunn, 
of the firm of Dunn, Hansom, and Dunn, and is in 
the Early Decorated style. It contains an effigy 
of the late Canon Scruton, lying on a tomb 
under a groined canopy, the work of Mr. Wall, of 
Cheltenham, who is also the sculptor of the 
alabaster screen surrounded by the rood shutting 
off the chapel from the north aisle of the church, 
A second screen in oak, separating the chapel from 
the chancel, has been executed by Messrs. Robson 
and Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, which has 
just been reconstructed and enlarged from plans 
prepared by Mr. Chessar, architect to the Trust, 
was opened on Monday. The additions take the 
form of two wings, each nearly as large as the 
original building. The outlay has been £27,000. 


The spire of All Saints’ Church, North-street, 
York, the upper part of which was blown down 
some few years since, is about to be restored from 
plans by Mr. Fowler, of Durham, at an estimated 
cost of £400. 

A new hospital for infectious diseases was 
opened by the Mayor of Newcastle at Walker-on- 
Tyne on Friday. It will accommodate 105 patients 
in five separate single-story pavilions, and is pro- 
vided with the usual administrative block. Mr. 
W. G. Laws, the city engineer, designed and super- 
intended the work of erection, which has been 

! carried out by Mr. J. EH, Middlemiss. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY,—III* 
ROOFING, 


‘HE simplest form of roof in use is that of 
the shed roof. An example is given in 
heet 3 of “ Practical Architecture,” BUILDING 
Ews (July 27 last), in the roof over conser- 
tory, which isa “lean-to” or shed roof, In 
1at example in the “ cross section ” itis shown 
iat the feet of the rafters rest upon, and are 
stened to, a beam which forms part of the 
amework of the conservatory front, whilst 


of the house, Gothic when the rafter in length 
isequalto the width of the house. (This idea is 
‘| indicated in the paper on Centring, Fig. 12.) 
It may be here stated that the longer the rafter 
in any given width of house, the more down- 
ward thrust upon the walls, and the drier the 
roof ; and the shorter the rafter, the more out- 
ward thrust upon the walls, and the more need 
to guard against a damp roof by giving more 
“cover” to the slates, 

The carpenter, in getting out such a roof as 
this, lays down in the most convenient way 
and place the width from out to out of the 
wall-plates upon which his rafters are to be 
nailed at bottom, having a straight-edge or 


screwed, or sometimes the spouting is laid in 
hooks made for the purpose, and fastened to 
top edge of rafters by screws or nails, which 
hooks are placed at intervals to suit lengths 
of spouting, and hang down in front of 
fascia in such a way as that the eaves- 


le top rests against a piece laid along the wall 
x the purpose, Now, sometimes, instead of 


e tops of the rafters in a shed roof being fas- 
ned against a piece serving’ as a ridge, the 
ds are inserted into the wall, holes having 
en left during the building of the wall, 
rainst which the roof is to lean, and in addi- 
on. to the holes a wall-plate would be built in, 
which they could be nailed. The wall-plate, 
on which the feet or the lower ends of the 
fters rest, requires to be well tied in, as, of 
urse, the tendency of the rafters is to thrust 
is plate away. This is done by means of 
all-ties or pieces of bond timber, built in as 
own in Fig, 16, and which are nailed to the 


Fig: 18 
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ull-plate. A piece is shown nailed against 
e end of the wall-tie. Now, it will be seen 
at all the building resting upon the wall-tie 
eps the wall-plate from being thrust out, and 
e piece nailed to the end of the wall-tie is an 
ditional help, as it takes advantage of the 
ilding below the wall-tie as far down as it 
aches, : 

The next kind of roof is the A roof, and has 
‘idge and rafters abutting against each other 


Fig. 19 


BY 


rafters) to fit exactly the wall-plate and ridge, 
and of the necessary length, as indicated in 
Fig. 17, 

Sometimes roofs of this kind are strengthened 
by having a collar-tie or brace, as is shown in 
Fig. 18, 

This would serve still more to strengthen 
each pair of rafters, and also the whole roof, if 
from where the collar-tie and rafter meet jin, 
were checked out of each, making thus a kind 
of scarf, and taking the half dovetail form 
shown in Fig. 19, the tie being, of course, nailed 
to the rafter. A frequently occurring case of 
this roof is shown in Fig. 20. The position of 
the wall-plate is slightly altered, and a check 
taken out of the underside of the rafter, as 
shown, to fit it, the rafter being side nailed to 
the wall-plate. The bottom end of the rafter 
is cut “plumb,” and a “fascia” nailed against 
ends of rafters to which the spouting is 
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Fig. 17 
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either side of it (see Fig.17). This,in com- 
n with other kinds of roofs, is of many 
‘erent pitches—that is, the inclination to 
‘orizontal line; there are the &, #, and 
ihic pitches, besides others. This indicates 


length of the rafter. It is 8 pitch when 
‘rafter in length is equal to 3ths the width 
\ lpg Sr eee 


* All rights reserved, 


line to work to, corresponding with a level line 


across wall-plates, finds the centre, squares up 
a line, measures the height of ridge or point 
where rafters are to meet at top on this line, 
and marks the size of the ridge, half its thick- 
ness being on each side of this line, and allow- 
ing for the ridge standing up lin. or hin. 
beyond the point of the rafter (a line being 
drawn along each side of the ridge as a 
guide to nail the rafters to when putting them 
up), cut two templets (by which to cut the 
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course of slates shall have its bottom edge just 
to the middle of the spout. If the rafter is’ 
short, there would be no intermediate support 
between wall-plate and ridge; but should the 
rafter be long, a purlin is placed centrally be- 
tween the wall-plate and ridge. The purlin is 
inclined from the vertical, so that its top edge 
forms a solid support for the rafters, This is 
the almost universal plan, Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is placed vertical, and its upper edge 
bevelled to suit the pitch of the roof, or 
the purlin is placed vertical (plumb), and 
“ checked ” out opposite each rafter to the in- 
clination of the roof, Much might be said 
about these different methods; but the first. 
method, as stated, is usually adopted. Should 
the space between two gables be too great (8ft. 


fa SCALE. 


or 9ft, is enough), it is necessary to support 
ridge and purlins by a “ principal” or “ truss,” 
which is framed of heavy timbers, mortised 
and tenoned together, and, in addition, bolted 
or fastened with ironwork specially made. 

The above figure shows a truss of this kind, 
which is termed a king-post truss, or, in some 
places, a principal. Trusses of this kind are 
used for very wide spans, The writer has pre- 
pared them up to 50ft. The method of laying 
down the lines for such a truss is, if there is a 
plank floor upon which the roof lines can be 
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laid down, well; if not, a number of trestles 
of proper height (say 2ft. or 2ft. 3in.) are 
required. Place a number of these along so 
as to lay a plank or stout board on, of 
sufficient length to be equal to width from 
out to out of wall-plates, place another plank 
at right angles to this, and in the centre of its 
length (resting also on trestles) ; this plank 
must be long enough to allow height of roof 
to be laid down on it. Lay down lines as 
directed in explanation of Fig. 17, and cuta 
pair of guide rafter templets. Place these in 
position on the planks already spoken of, form- 
ing a kind of platform, and from these lay 
down the lines for roof-truss as is necessary. 
These vary in this way : sometimes the purlins 
are notched into principal rafters forming part 
of truss (as also common rafters are notched 
into purlins) lin. or 14in, or more ; sometimes 
the purlins fit in between trusses, resting in 
“seats”? prepared for them of wrought or cast 
iron, (Fig. 21 shows the purlins notched, anda 
piece nailed on principal rafter to keep the 
purlin from “canting.”) When the lines have 
been laid down for truss, templets have to be 
made for its different parts, by which to 
“work” the timbers. The length for each 
piece is obtained from these, if not previously 
taken from scaled drawing. The parts form- 
ing truss are—Horizontal piece resting on wall 
is the “ tie-beam”’; centre piece at right angles 
the “king-post”’; pieces to pitch of roof each 
side the “principal rafters”; and pieces from 
foot of king-post to centre of principal rafters 
the “ struts.” 

The tie-beam is mortised at each end to 
receive feet of principal rafters (see Fig. 22), 
Dotted lines show depth of mortise. The tie- 
beam is also mortised in its centre to receive 
the tenon on the lower end of king-post. The 
king-post is mortised where the principal 
rafters abut against it to receive tenons on end 
of them (see Fig. 23), and again at bottom to 


receive tenons of struts ; the struts being ten- 
noned into principal rafters at their upper 
ends, These mortises may be one-fourth the 
width of the timber—that is, with a tie-beam 
6in. wide put in a ldin. mortise. Instead of 
allowing the king-post to be of sufficient 
length to reach the tie-beam when the tie-beam 
is straight, it is shortened at bottom lin. or 
1hin,, according to span, so that when theirons 
are on and the truss in position, the tie-beam 
is ‘cambered,” which is, of course, done to 
allow for sinkage and to give it somewhat the 
property of the arch. Bolts and nuts with 
washers are sometimes used to fasten principal 
rafters to the tie-beam, and also the tie-beam 
to the king-post. The bolt fastening tie-beam 
and principal rafter together would be placed 
in the centre of the width at right angles to 
principal rafters, and otherwise its position is 
shown in Fig. 22, The nut at the bottom of 
king-post should be inserted at one side, and so 
that the bolt will just enter a few “threads” 
in order that it may have plenty of room to 
tighten, and thus take full advantage of the 
shortened king-post. This bolt should also be 
pointed, so as the more readily to enter the 
nut, The iron-work of trusses should be 
painted before being put on, so as to prevent 
rust. 

Be sure in framing up trusses that all joints 
fit properly, as otherwise, when the weight 
comes upon them they will be proportionately 
weaker and subject to yield in parts until each 
“shoulder” takes a solid bearing. 

Where greater strength is required instead of 
bolts to connect principal rafters and king-post 
to tie-beam, “heel and stirrup” straps are 
used as shown in Figs, 24 and 25, In Fig. 24 
iron wedges being the means used (gibbs and 
cotters) to tighten up king-post and tie-beam, 


and in Fig. 25 the screw is the means used, the 
nut when screwed down tightening the plate 
down upon principal rafter. It may be here 
stated that the eaves-course of slates has to 
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have what is termed “bell-cast,” that is, 
instead of having the angle of the roof it has 
a less angle, which is given by a tilting fillet or 
batten, which the slater would arrange, or 
sometimes the carpenter has to arrange fer it, 
by keeping the rafters and wall-plate back 
from the front edge of the top course of brick 


» 
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(or cornice) ; the difference in the iuclination 
amounts to the thickness of a slating lath 
(about fin.), and is for the purpose of keeping 
the “tail” of the slate hard down on the one 
beneath it, thus preventing in large measure 
the wind from getting underneath the slates, 


ie 


CHIPS, 


Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co. are intrusted 
with the whole of the decorations of the New 
Lyric Theatre, 


According to Prof, Sargent, the strongest wood 
in the United States is that of the nutmeg hickory 
of the Arkansas region, and the weakest is the 
West Indian birch. The most elastic is the 
tamarack, the white or shellbark hickory standing 
far below it. The least elastic, and the lowest in 
specific gravity, is the wood of the Ficus aurea. 
The highest specific gravity, upon which in general 
sepands value as fuel, is attained by the bluewood 
of Texas. 


The work of restoring the Abbey Church of 
Croyland was commenced on Thursday last with 
the removal of the most obviously dangerous 
portion, the south column of the Norman arch at 
the west end. The estimated outlay is £3,008. 
Mr. J. lL. Pearson, R.A., is the architect, and Mr. 
John Thompson, of Peterborough, the builder. 


The most recent addition to the casts in the 
Architectural court at South Kensington Museum 
is a reproduction of “The Annunciation,” by 
Andrew della Robbia, from the original in the 
Hospital of the Innocents at Florence. Casts are 
also being set up in the court, under the direction 
of Mr. Maudslay, whose workmen moulded them 
on the spot, of some stone obelisks from ruined 
temples in Central America, which Mr, Maudslay 
was the first to describe. 


At the Manchester Consistory Court last week 
a faculty was granted for rebuilding St. Aune’s 
Church, Stanley, which has been taken down, 
having become unsafe. The architect for the re- 
construction is Mr. Charles Aldridge, of Liverpool. 


_ The Skipton and Ilkley Railway was officially 
inspected on Friday. The party included Major 
Marindin, Government Inspector; Mr. Needham, 
superintendent of the line; Mr. Underwood, com- 
pany’s engineer; Mr. Lucas, local engineer; Mr. 
Moseley, contractor; and Mr. Wilson, the con- 
tractor’s engineer. 


Building  Hrtelligence, 


CATFORD BriIpDGE.—St. Dunstan’s College 
was opened by Sir H. Roscoe, M.P., on Monday, 
It is built from designs by Mr, EH. N, Clifton, 
and will accommodate 400 boys, including 60 
boarders, The style is Harly Tudor, red bricks, 
with terracotta dressings and tile roofs, being 
employed in the construction. The main — 
building contains:—On the ground floor, 
entrance hall, office, cloak rooms, masters’ 
rooms, five class rooms, and assembly hall; on 
the first floor are lecture theatre, library, music — 
room, drawing school (with top and side lights), — 
and four class rooms. ‘The second floor is 
devoted to the dormitories and masters’ bed- 
rooms, and the third floor to the kitchen and 
servants’ apartments. In the technical wing 
of the building are large carpentering and 
engineering rooms, chemical and physical 
laboratories, and a lecture theatre. Cricket 
and football grounds, fives courts, a covered 
playground, &c,, are all provided in the 
grounds, 


CIRENCESTER. — A new Congregational 
Church in Dyer-street was opened on Thursday, 
the 20th ult. It has been built from plans by 
Mr, W. Gillbee Scott, 25, Bedford-row, London, ~ 
and Mr. T. H. Kingerlee, of Oxford, is the 
builder. The original contract was £2,445, — 
but the total outlay is about £5,000. Mr. J. 
Maycock has been the builders’ foreman, and 
Mr. J. Dansfield the clerk of the works. The 
body of the church is 51ft. by 31ft. 6in., and — 
sitting accommodation is provided for about — 
500 persons with the gallery. The ceiling is 
of pitch pine in panels, The seats and wood- 
work throughout are of selected pitch pine, 
Ventilation is provided for on Tobin’s principle, 
and the heating is Nevill’s high-pressure 
system, 


LAMBETH.—The new reredos presented to 
the parish church of St. Mary, Lambeth, by 
Sir Henry Doulton was dedicated on Friday — 
last. The reredos has been executed at the 
works of Messrs. Doulton, Lambeth, from the 
designs of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. With the 
exception of four columns which are in salt- 
glazed Doulton-ware, the whole is in a fine 
terracotta of warm buff tint. It consists of a 
central portion 8ft. 6in. wide, containing three 
arched bays; the centre opening is filled with 
a vepresentation of the Crucifixion, and the 
arches on either side are sub-divided, and each 
contains two sculptured figures. Slightly 
recessed from the central portion there are 
wings 3ft. wide on either hand, making the 
total width of the reredos about 14ft. Gin. Up 
to a height of 5ft. the design is quite plain ; 
the portion next above contains the sculptured — 
panels set within arches, the traceried heads of 
whicharerichly elaborated. The central portion © 
is terminated with a projecting cornice with ~ 
ribbed cove below, and open cresting and 
pinnacles above; the highest pinnacles will — 
support statuettes of angels. The height to 
the top of the cresting is 11ft. 9in., and to the 
top of the statuettes about 15ft. The weight 
of the whole reredos is carried clear of the floor 
by means of aconcealed girder, Thesculptures 
have been designed and modelled by Mr. George 
Tinworth, The central panel contains a repre< 
sentation of the Crucifixion. In the four 
smaller panels are single figures of Moses 
bearing the table of the Law ; Peter carrying a 
lamb in his right hand; Paul in prison ; an 
Elijah, staff in hand, and attended by tw 
ravens. Inserted in quatrefoil panels in th 
wings of the reredos are four portraits 0 
archbishops, oF 

SouTHPORT.—A new Wesleyan chapel was 
opened on the 20th ult. It occupies a oT 
site in Southbank-road and Ash-street, The 
style adopted by the architect, Mr. Waddington, — 
of Burnley, is new in West Lancashire: it 18 — 
Romanesque, based on the examples found a 
the south of France. The materials used are 


: 


roads being emphasised by an octagon turret 
Internally, no pillars obstruct the view. The 
nave terminates in a broad apse, in which 
the communion table and choir stalls. 2 
three angles of the apse are of stone, and the 
central arches filled with Venetian mosai¢ 
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Above the communion table are three narrow 
windows of stained glass by Heaton, Butler, 
and Bayne, of London, in which Faith, Hope, 
and Charity are depicted. The nave windows 
are of tinted glass, The organ chamber (empty 
at present) is on the ground floor, arched to 
the ceiling, south of the choir. Open benches 
are provided for 650 worshippers, the benches 
and the dado being of pitch pine. A light 
gallery, with an open front, faces the pulpit. 
The pulpit, carved choir stalls, and communion 
table are of Dantsic oak. The inclusive cost of 
the building, furniture, and gifts is over 
£6,000. 
i _ 


CHIPS. 

The opening meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be held on Monday, the 
5th November, when the presidential address will 
be delivered by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


The new church of St. Joseph, Greenhill, Swan- 
sea, built from the designs of Messrs. Pugin and 
Pugin, of Westminster, was opened on Thursday 
in last week. The tower and spire will be added 
Bepep ther. Mr, Cruikshank has been the clerk of 
works, 


Mr. Bolton, who has recently been appointed 
borough surveyor of Oswestry, in succession to Mr. 
H. 'T. Wakelam, has been presented with a black 
marble timepiece by the employés of the sanitary 
department of the borough of Wigan, on the occa- 
sion of his resigning the assistant surveyorship of 
Wigan. He was also presented with a gold ap- 
pendage by the men of the paying department, and 
with a sum of “money by the employés in the 
sewerage section. 


rw, ruide School, near Blackburn, has been reopened 
after being extended and entirely remodelled, 
under the supervision of Mr. James Bertwistle, 
F.S.L, architect, Blackburn, whose plans were 
selected in competition. 


The annual distribution of prizes and certifi- 
cates to students of the Liverpool Science and Art 
Classes took place on Saturday evening in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Free Library, William Brown- 
street. The annual report presented by Mr, A. 
Norman Tate showed that some excellent work 
had been accomplished during the past session— 
a fact which was referred to by Professor Hele 
Shaw in the course of his address to the students. 


The interior of the church of St. Maurice, 
Monksgate, York, is being redecorated in spinet 
fresco by Mr. J. W. Knowles, of Stonegate, York. 


A Runic cross, 7ft. high, composed of a single 
ree of Carrara marble, has been erected in the 
outhampton Cemetery at the grave of the late 
Alderman Dunlop. The four arms of the cross 
have an interlaced pattern cut in them, whilst on 
the shaft is a sunken panel, containing an inscrip- 
tion in lead letters. The work has been executed 
by Messrs. Garrett and Haysom, of Hast-street, 
Southampton. 


A stained-glass window, which has been placed 
in Manchester Cathedral by Mr. C. J. Schofield, of 
that city, in memory of General Gordon, was un- 
veiled on Saturday. The window represents 
Gordon standing in the city of Khartoum, gazing 
into the distance for the expected relief, while 
around stand Soudanese gazing. upon him mourn- 
fully. The window is the work of Messrs, Wilson 
and Whitehouse. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts unveiled on Mon- 
day the statue of the seventh Harl of Shaftesbury, 
which has been placed in Westminster Abby, near 
the western door, The statue is the work of Mr. 
Boehn, R.A., and was executed from a bust by the 
Same artist, which was finished from life a few 
years before his lordship’s death. He is repre- 
sented in the robes of the Garter, with his hands 
clasped in front. The statue is about 8ft. Gin, 
high, and is placed upon a marble pedestal. 


The new railway of the Brighton and South 
Coast Company between Oxted and Groombridge, 
was opened on Monday. The new railway has 
been constructed from the plans of Mr. F. D. 
Banister, resident engineer of the company, under 
the personal supervision of Mr. George Lopes, 
assistant and resident engineer. It is 15 miles in 
length, and considerably shortens the route between 
London and Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne. 


Plans and elevations have been prepared by 
Messrs. Horsfall and Williams, architects, for a 
new Congregational church at Heath, Halifax. 
It is proposed to build the school first, which for a 
time will also Serve as the church. The style will 
be Early English of the thirteenth century. The 
large room for church purposes will be on the first 
floor, and will accommodate 440. The school will 
be on the lower floor, and will accommodate 250, 
ne a Dente aa class-rooms. Ultimately, when 

é is built, it is inten 
this floor with classrooms, “aig chal 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 


J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold), To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
msertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 
Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 


few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI, 
LIl., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 


Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 


ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run ont of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—F. W. R. and Co.—W. B. 8. and Son.—C. B. 
—F. W. M.—B. of S—R. D. and Co.—C. T. and Son.— 


D, and F.—B. of B.—S.and U.—J. A.—S. 8. and Co. 


JAS, ATKINSON. (We have no more space to spare. The 
point at issue has been argued out, and readers must 


form their own opinions. 


(Ewart’s Lightning 
Geyser will give you hot water in five minutes.) — 


PUZZLED, (Try Roberts’s rain-water separator.)—L. L. 
(You can see some very nice marble mantels at A. Bouc- 


neau and Son’s, 48, Warren-street, W.)—JOINER. (We 


prefer Stephens’ stains—those you name'are sticky and 
not durable.)—B. J. (Putney’s Pavodillos seem just 
what you want.)—JACK STRAW. (Burt and Pott’s are 


certainly the best.) 


oe 


Correspondence, 


——+4+——_ 
CLASS OF MASONRY. 


To the Editor of the BUILDING NEws. 


S1r,—As several students who were desirous 
of following my course of lessons of masonry 
have been prevented from doing so, on account 
of their not being able to attend twice a week, 
it has been resolved that the class be held only 
once a week—viz., Monday evening, at 7.30. 

To suit the convenience of students who have 
not been able to join on the 17th of September, 
a second class will be established, to begin on 
Thursday evening, October 25th, and to be held 
once a week, on every subsequent Thursday. 

As there are students for whom a day class 
will be more convenient, another class will be 
established, to begin on Monday morning, at 
10, October 22nd, and to be held once a week, 
on every subsequent Monday morning, from 
10 to 12 o’clock. 

Each course will consist of 30 lessons, Fee 
for each course, 2} guineas. Applications to 


be sent as soon as possible to Sir Philip Magnus, } 


Director, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Exhibition-road, S,W. 

As to the Upper Course, it will be organised 
as soon as a sufficient number of students are 
found whose previous study of masonry renders 
them capable of following it with profit, 

It is also proposed to forma Zravelling Class, 
with the purpose of taking accurate measured 
drawings of interesting examples of vaulting, 
and reproducing the same in models, so as to 
eventually form a collection of easily-to-be- 
consulted documents. We should begin our 
operations in London, where there is already 
much worthy of study, then pass on to the 
other parts of Great Britain, and ultimately 
pursue our studies abroad. Of course, this 
scheme cannot be realised before we havea 
body of students thoroughly trained in the 
science of masonry.—I am, &c., 

LAWRENCE HARVEY, 


THE RIGHT TO REDEEM A MORTGAGE. 


Sir,—I have read with deep interest your 
remarks upon the above, as given in your last 
issue, I think, however, some further explana- 
tion is desirable, as from those remarks, unless 
I have mistaken their meaning, it would appear 
that the legal estate of the property mortgaged 
became vested in the tenant, he having re- 
deemed it by paying off the mortgage. But if 
this view is correct, it will surely upset all pre- 
conceived ideas as to a mortgagor’s power or 
option to redeem his property by paying off the 
mortgage thereon, and will, at the same time, 
I think, open up the way for possible fraudulent 
connivance between tenants and mortgagees ; 
for, according to the rule laid down, a tenant 
has the right to redeem any property he may 
have leased through the action of, say, a friendly 
mortgagee, and to take away the mortgagor’s 
interest in the equity, which may, or may not, 
be of considerable value. 

I shall be very glad if you can find room in 
your next issue for a further explanation of 
the question, as it is a most important one,— 
I am, &e., 

W. H. JAmes, Surveyor and Valuer. 

20, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, Oct. 2. 


THE STAIRCASE, MERCERS’ HALL. 


Sir,—My attention has just been called to 
your article No. VI. on “ Halls and Staircases,” 
in the course of which you quote the staircase 
of Mercers’ Hall, of which you give a sketch, 
and you append the name of the late Edward 
T’Anson. This talented architect had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the alterations of 
Mercers’ Hall, and the staircase in question 
was entirely designed and carried out by my 
father, John Gregory Crace, to whom the 
empty brick shell (of very awkward form) was 
handed over to work upon. 

I believe it to be one of my father’s most 
successful efforts, although undertaken when 
he was past seventy, and shall feel obliged if 
you think well to correct the error.—I am, &c. 

J. D. CRACE, 


BARFRESTON CHURCH. 


Srr,—Mr, Austen is plainly desirous of 
fomenting a quarrel. 

His statement is quite untrue as to the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Seddon and me. I 
have sent you Mr. Seddon’s letter; he therein 
states that he has received the letter sent to 
Mr. Austen, but makes no further remark 
about it. No apology was required or given.— 
I am, &c., P. E, MASEy, 

Harold-street, S.E., Oct. 2. 


ENGINEERS’ COMMISSION, 


Sir,—On page 761 of the BUILDING NEws 
of 25th May last you recorded a_ case, 
“Hawksley v. the Liverpool Corporation,” in 
which the amount in dispute (£31,721) was a 
question of engineers’ fees—commission on the 
works executed, I conclude. Could you, or 
could one of your readers, give the cost of the 
works executed in connection with the Vyrnwy 
water scheme? 

And, 4 propos of this, will you say also what 
is the usual commission paid to engineers in 
England for the designing and carrying out of 
water-supply schemes? Ifit bea commission on 
the amount expended, as with architects, does it 
include all assistants employed, or are the 
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resident engineer, the assistant engineers, and 
inspectors paid separately ? 

I have heard that 10 per cent. was paid on 
the cost of the Metropolitan Railway engineer- 
ing. If this were so, would it include as- 
sistants ? 

Any information as to fact and custom 
would oblige.—I am, &c., 


South Africa, CoLONIST, 


Intercommanication, 


——+4+—. 
QUESTIONS. 


[9767.,—_Acoustics.— Would some experienced reader 
kindly inform me how to improve the acoustic properties 
of a hall 84ft. in length and 37{t. wide, and 25ft. high from 
floor to ceiling? It has lath and plaster walls all round, 
and the ceiling is of the same material. Light is admitted 
by three windows in one of the gables, and five windows 
in one of the elevations; the other walls are great dead 
walls. Gas chandeliers, three in number, are employed 
for lighting artificially. Thereare fixed pews in the body 
of the hall, with a raised platform at the end ‘where the 
windows are) facing the street. Speaking from this plat- 
form, it is hardly possible to make oneself distinctly heard 
at the other end of the hall.—AURIS. 


[9768.]—Mensuration.—In what way is a portion 
of the area of an egg-shaped sewer calculated? Tables 
give the areas of 4 and 2 full, but how do you obtain 
intermediate areas for other depths, say 10 or llin, deep ? 
—STUDENT. 


[9769.]—Damp-proof Course.—What is the cost 
per foot super. of a caamp-proof course composed of tar and 
pitch—say, in. thick, and what would be the proportion 
of either to use 7—-SUBSCRIBER. 


[9770.]—Galvanic Action.—In securing leaded 
lights to galvanised iron stay-bars with soldered copper- 
Wire, would a destructive galvanic action be set up? 
Assuming the galvanising of theiron stay, would it be 
wiser to use malleable zinc wire instead of copper-wire 
for the tyings? The zinc wire would be less malleable 
than the copper, and, considered by itself, less lasting ; 
but with the galvanised iron might possibly have a longer 
life than copper-wire.—W. 


(9771.]—Waxed Bricks.—F. Marion Crawford, 
writing “Sant Ilario” in the current number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine, describing one of the inferior 
rooms of an old palace in Rome, says ‘the floor of the 
room was of red bricks, which had once been waxed.” 
What is the process of brick waxing, and to what kind of 
brick is, or was, the waxing applied, or does brick here 
mean tile, open-textured and coarsish for tile, yet finer 
and closer in grain than brick ?—R. 


[9772.,—Pencil Cedar.—Will any of your readers 
Kindly say whether there is any means of preventing 
cedar-wood drawers depositing a sticky coating on the 
coins, shells, &c., contained in them? The drawers them- 
selves are perfectly clean and dry. Would varnishing 
them be of any use ?—L. 


[9773.]—Paper Doorg.—A year or two ago some 
talk was made of using compressed paper in one form or 
other for doors instead of wood. I should be obliged if 
any reader could give me information upon the subject, or 
could name any firm who makes or would undertake their 
manufacture ?—C, B. YOUNG. 


[9774.]—_School.—Will some reader inform me what 
number of square feet are required for infant schools; 
also size of playground, windows, &c. ?—W. H.L. 


[9775.]—_Chemistry of Building Materials. — 
Would some reader inform me as to what are the best 
books to study for chemistry and mineralogy of building 
materials, as required for the examination for assistant 
surveyors in the Royal Engineer Department of the War 
Office ?—W. H. L. 


REPLIES. 


[9750.]— Barge Board.—In answer to “M.'s” 
auquiry of the 14th inst., I inclose sketch of section of 


CEMENT 


FILLET. 


barge ag (not to scale) showing manner of fixing it— 


[9763.]- Hydraulics.—The discharge from a 2in. 
stand-pipe under the conditions stated by “ Fire Brigade ” 
would be 388 gallons per minute. This result would be 


obtained as follows :—First assuming the discharge to be, 

2 
say, 400 galls. per minute, by the formula H = Sai 
in which H = head in feet on stand-pipe required to dis- 
charge 400 gals. per min.; d = diameter of stand pipe in 
3ths of an inch; and G = gallons discharged per min., 
we obtain 42385ft, = H. Then, by the formula H 


= es L in which H = loss of head due to friction, L 

(6a) ; 
= length of pipe in yards, G = gals. per min., d = dia. of 
pipe in inches, we obtain for the 1l0in. pipes a loss of 
17°383ft. head, for the 7in. pipes 103°425ft., and for the 


25 
Gin, pipes 42'337ft. By the formula H = (zu) sin 


which the letters used represent the same as in formula 
for friction, we obtain *095ft. as the loss of head due to 
velocity of entry. For the loss due to change of direc- 


tion, the formula H = {131 + (1847 x ) . i 


V2x@ 
960 

in inches, R = radius of the centre line of the bend in 

inches, » = radius of the bore of the pipe in inches, 

o= angle of bend in inches, VY = velocity of discharge in 


feet per second, gives for each easy bendin l0in. main 
*056949in.; head in 7in. main, ‘20548in., and in 6in. main 
*38915; these three added, and the sum multiplied by 6, 
gives 3°909474in. For the quick bend in l0in. main 
*31769'n., in 7in. main ‘7660437in., in 6in. main 1°2732in. ; 
added together, this is 23569337in.,and multiplied by 3 
gives 7:070801lin. ; add to the total of these two products 
the loss at outlet bend of stand-pipe = $2'25018in., we ob- 
tain a total loss for change of direction of 43°230455lin., 
or 3°60254ft. The sum of these several heads gives 
209 228ft. as the head required to discharge the assumed 
400gals. per minute; but the head given was 200ft.in the 
main, and deducting, say, 3ft. for the stand-pipe, we 
obtain for the given head on stand-pipe 197ft., whence we 
obtain S00, Xa By, 
209-228 
charge required. Ordinarily in long mains, and where 
these are large, it is usual to disregard the loss due to 


change of direction and to velocity of entry.—F. H. GAY, 
Bath. 


[9764.]—Discharging Sewage on Top of the 
Tide.—This is a very bad style of doing things, and apt 
to cause a dirty deposit to be left above low water. It is 
more sensible to discharge the sewage as far out as pos- 
sible beyond low-water mark, especially when a large 
extent of shore surface is exposed when the tide is low. I 
remember visiting a number of years ago a small coast 
town with a beautiful clean sandy beach. I visitedita 
few years afterwards, when the beach was foul and dirty- 
looking at low water, owing to a sewage pipe which was 
made to discharge into the sea a considerable distance 
above low-water mark. I was so much disgusted that I 
lost taste of the place, and have never gone back since,— 
W. P. BUCHAN, 


[9765.]—Emigration.—Unless “Angus” is firmly 
wedded to the idea of going out to New Zealand, I, as an 
architect lately returned therefrom after five years’ resi- 
dence in the Colony, would strongly advise him to change 
his plans, The profession is already quite overstocked 
there, and he would have very little chance of getting 
any employment in an office, and none whatever if he 
startel on his own account. I would rather recommend 
“Angus” to make inquiries respecting British Columbia 
or the southern coast towns of California, where, I under- 
stand, there is more chance of obtaining work.—MAORI, 


[9766.]— Sapwood and Dry-Rot. — Sapwood 
(alburnum) is the external zone of an exogen, and the vital 
part of the tree, the woody cells being open for the passage 
or ascension of the sap. This sap is soluble in water, and 
from its albuminous composition is highly fermentable in 
any state except that of the living tree. Heartwood 
(duramea) is the internal portion of an exogen ; it repre- 
sents the passive part of the tree having no connection 
with the active or vital part, proof of which is furnished 
in the fact that the tree will flourish when this perfect 
wood has been eaten away by fungi or disease. The cells 
of this heartwood, unlike the sapwood, are closed, having 
imbibed the secretionary matter peculiar to the tree, such 
matter being supplied by the liber, or inner bark, through 
the horizontal system of cells which pass from the bark 
to the internal parts of the tree. This horizontal system, 
which plays such an active part in the formation of 
heartwood, is apparent in the oak, beech, sycamore, and 
other woods, where it is known as the silver grain, &.; 
it exists in all coniferous woods, although scarcely appa- 
rent to the naked eye. This secretionary matter in the 
case of the red or yellow fir of Europe, Pinus sylvestris, is 
resinous, and hence it is insoluble in water. This insolu- 
bility gives durability to the wood, and the more resin- 
ous, as in the instance of Memel and Dantzic shipments, 
the more pronounced is this quality. This peculiarity is 
not shared by the pitch pine (Pinus Australis) of the 
Southern States of America, which, although more highly 
impregnated with resinous matter than the European fir, 
is not so durable or proof against the insidious attack of 
fungi. “ Dry-rot,” the popular name of the parasitical 
fungi which feed on wood,and under favourable condi- 
tions of moisture, temperature, and stagnant air, bring 
about its dissolution, is a misnomer, for rot in wood is 
not associated with dryness. It would be more correct to 
term it “ wet-rot ”; but we must take it as we find it, the 
term, no doubt an old one, being evidently derived from 
the fact that it reduces the wood to a charred or powdered 
state. Sapwood is not generally charged with the intro- 
duction of dry-rot to the heartwood, but it is unquestion- 
ably more prone, from its absorbent character than the 
more compact heartwood, to the attack of disease. The 
objection to the use of sapwood in buildings is based 
upon its general inferiority ; it is soft, tender, and prone 
to the attack of parasitic vegetation and the larva of the 
furniture beetle, Anobium striatum. These destructive 
agents, under certain conditions, exist entirely or exclu- 
sively upon the sapwood, and leave the heartwood intact. 
You may instance this in a post of fir, where the sapwood 
has been entirely eaten away by fungi, the heartwood 
being le{t sound and intact, or in a beam of fir where the 
angles or corners of sapwood have been reduced to powder 
by the boring operations of the above larva or worm. The 
simple explanation is that the sapwood is more congenial 


; in which H = head due to change of direction 


= 388 gallons per minute as the dis- 


food for animal and vegetable parasites than the heart- 
wood, The objection to sapwood is that it is imperfect 
wood, defenceless against the attack of parasites, and con- 
sequently unreliable as timber, and not that it is a collector 
and disseminator of disease. Sapwood is not a despisable 
class of wood under certain conditions. If kept dry, and 
more especially under paint, as in doors and internal 
fittings, it will last a long time, and fulfil all reasonable 
expectations ; but where used for timbering or construc- 
tional purposes—i.e,, not protected by a dry atmosphere 
or paint—it is prone to the attack of fungi, of which the 
dry-rot fungus, Merulius lachrymans, is an important 
member. Sapwood is of itself absorbent, and given the 
requisite heat, its destruction by this agency is certain. 
Heartwood is less absorbent, and hence one of the elements 
necessary to its growth and development is so far want- 
ing that in many cases it is proof against attack: The 
same remark applies to its destruction by mechanical 
agency, a form which may exist without the presence of 
any high degree of moisture; the heartwood may be, and 
invariably is, proof against attack from the fact that its 
secretionary matter is unpalatable as food to wood-boring 
insects. These insects, as in their operations upon books, 
where they are searching after the binders’ paste, spend 
their lives in this larva state in one ceaseless round of 
search for albuminous food. There is very little difference 
between animals and vegetables. They are each endowed 
with the instinct of searching for and selecting their food, 
and this they do with a sense of fitness which in the main 
is beyond human conception. The old saying that 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” 
does not apply in this case, for plants and animals of a 
low order may, and invariably do, feed upon the albu- 
minous tissue ‘of sapwoood, and refuse to extend their 
operations to the less congenial and unsavoury heartwood. 
The field opened by “R,” in his question as above isa 
very wide one, and, although I have trespassed to my full 
limit in these columns, I feel that I have scarcely done 
justice to the subject. I therefore conclude with the 
remark that if I have failed to touch sufficiently on any 
salient point I shall be pleased upon having my attention 
called to the same to revert to the subject,—_W. STEVEN- 
SON, The Park, Scarborough. 


so a ¢ —______ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


FEATHERSTONE SEWAGE WORKS.—The Local 
Board of Featherstone, near Leeds, have received 
notice of complaint from Lord St. Oswald, as to 
the nuisance arising from their.present sewage 
farm. Mr. M. Paterson, M.Inst.C.H., of Bradford, 
has been instructed to report as to the best means 
of remedying the nuisance. His conclusions are: 
(1) That the 25 acres of land now leased to the 
Board for sewage irrigation by gravitation are 
useless, being 4ft. or 5f£t. of strong and intractable 
clay, with no soil worthy of the name; (2) that 
to lift the sewage 50ft. on to the nearest land 
suitable would cost £5,000; (3) that precipitation 
works would be more costly than land filtration, 
with a less efficient result ; and (4) that land filtra- 
tion works embracing five acres of land, at a cost of 
£1,250, offers the best practicable means of extri- 
cating the Board from their present dilemma. 


se 


CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a new church of St. 
Thomas was laid in Rhyddings Park-road, Swan- 
sea, on Thursday in last week. Messrs. Nicholson 
and Son, of Hereford, are the architects, and the 
contractor is Mr. Henry Smith, of Kidderminster. 
The outlay will be about £5,000. 


Six rudely-formed urns containing burnt human 
bones, and many stone implements, have just been 
found in a field adjoining Dummer Clump, Maiden- 
head, on the estate of Sir Nelson Rycroft. 


Mr. James Weir is the architect of New Surrey 
Chapel, in Blackfriars-road, opened on Wednesday 
week. : 


Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan chapel and 
schools at Cleckheaton were laid on Saturday. 
The chapel will seat 870 persons. Mr. W. H. 
Howorth, of Cleckheaton, is the architect, and the 
outlay will be £8,000. 


The chancel of the parish church of Haston, near 
Grantham, was reopened last week after restora- 
tions carried out from plans by Mr. Corby. Messrs. 
W. and J. Perkins, of Haston, were the builders. 


Branch co-operative stores are in course of erec- 
tion at the corner of Tanner’s-lane and Winwick- 
street, Warrington. The building is of brick, with 
stone facings. There will be a fireproof three- 
story bakery at the rear, and over the principal 
building there will be a room, to be used for public 
meetings and concerts, 58ft. long and 54ft. wide, 
exclusive of the platform, as well as a supper-room 
44ft. long and 82ft. wide. In the front of the main 
building there will be five shops for various de- 
partments. The architect is Mr. William Owen, 
and the builders Messrs. Gibson and Son, all of 
Warrington. 


Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, granite mer- 
chants, Aberdeen, have completed a granite 
pedestal for the statue by Mr. Havard Thomas 
of the late Mr, Samuel Morley, which is to be 
erected at Nottingham. The pedestal is formed 
of red Peterhead granite, the foundation base 
being of grey Persley granite. It is about 9ft. 
high. 


Oocr. 5, 1888. 


Ow Office Gable, 


THE sessional lectures at the Royal Academy 
will be opened on Monday evening next, at 
8 p.m., when Dr. John Marshall, F.R.S., will 
deliver the first of a course of nine Anatomical 
addresses to the students on the bones, joints, 
and muscles of the human body; the lectures 
will be given each Monday and Tuesday even- 
ing till, and including, November 5th. The 
lectures on Chemistry, six in number, will be 
delivered by Mr. Arthur H. Church, M.A., 
F.R.S., on Mondays and Thursdays, Nov. 8, 12, 
15, 19, 22, and 26, the subjects to be dealt with 
being the chemistry of panel, canvas, and 
other painting grounds, of drying oils, pig- 
ments, and varnishes, and, on the closing night, 
of the process of oil-painting regarded as a 
whole, Six lectures on Painting will be given 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., during January, 
when also Dr. Marshall undertakes a course of 
nine demonstrations in Anatomy. The subject 
of the lectures in Architecture, by Professor 
George Aitchison, A.R.A., this session is Roman 
Art; the addresses, six in number, will be 
delivered on Monday and Thursday evenings, 
Jan, 28 and 31, Feb. 4, 7, 11, and 14, 1889. 
Arrangements for the delivering of the lectures 
in Sculpture have not been made, 


WE regret to announce the sudden death 
from heart disease of Mr. T, Gambier-Parry, of 
Highnam Court, Gloucestershire, the well- 
known amateur artist. Mr. Parry, who died 
on Friday evening, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; he was well known 
as a disciple of art, and wrote several books 
on the subject, his last being called “ The 
Ministry of Art.” He wasa practical as wellas 
a theoretical artist, and much of the painting 
in Ely and Gloucester Cathedrals is the work 
of his hand. Mr. Parry also built, endowed, 
and beautified by frescoes Highnam Church. 
He held many public appointments in 
Gloucester, including that of president of the 
city School of Art, and was foremost in all 
good and charitable works. For many years he 
had taken an active part in the arrangement 
of the art-loan exhibitions at the Church Con- 
gresses, and frequently read papers at those 
meetings and before the R.I.B.A. 


Ar Leeds the permanent fine-art gallery 
which has been provided by the corporation 
was opened on Wednesday. A building has 
been provided, from Mr. W. H. Thorp’s designs, 
in extension of the Municipal buildings, at a 
cost of over £10,000. The collection of pic- 
tures with which it is hung for public 
inspection contains between 500 and 600 ex- 
hibits, and is superior to anything of its kind 
that has been seen at Leeds since the great 
exhibition at the opening of the new general 
infirmary in 1868, The loan pictures are very 
numerous. Mrs. Butler’s “Roll Call” has the 
place of honour in the south room, It is hung 
upon a screen in the centre of the room, the 
other side of the screen being occupied by Mr. 
P, H, Calderon’s “ Aphrodite,” In the central 
court are various works of art contributed by 
the South Kensington authorities, including 
two portraits by Gainsborough—* Mrs, Gains- 
borough when Young” and the “Hon, Wm. 
Pitt, M.P.” A couple of rooms adjoining the 
vestibule are devoted to water-colours, The 
building is illuminated by 1,000 Edison-Swan 
incandescent or glow lamps of 16-candle power 
each. In addition, the central hall is to be 
lighted with six incandescent lamps of 500- 
candle power. 


PROFEssoR H. S. HELE-SHAW, of Liverpool 
University College, has adopted an excellent 
mode of popularising his course of lectures on 
“The Application of Graphic Methods to Engi- 
neering Problems,” by presenting a dozen free 
tickets for the whole course to working men, 
These tickets have been eagerly taken up by 
members of the Trades Council, and a dozen 
representatives will attend the course, The 
value of the graphic method as opposed to the 
old system of solving physical problems is 
attracting a great deal of attention just now, 
and at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, it will be remembered, it was resolved to 
vote £25 to investigate the subject. Professor 
Hele-Shaw is the secretary of the committee 
appointed for this purpose, and he will have a 
fair opportunity to work out the method and 
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explain it to his students during the coming 
year. The first lecture of the course—free to 
the public—will be given in the Chemical 
Laboratory, Brownlow-street, Liverpool, on 
Friday evening in next week. 


DURING recent years many experiments 
have been carried out to show in what man- 
ner wood can be rendered non-inflammable, 
M. Boudin and M. Donny, of the Ghent 
University, lately conducted some experiments 
at the request of the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works. The conclusions arrived at were that, 
though wood cannot be made fireproof, it is 
possible to deprive it to a large extent of the 
property of catching and communicating fire. 
To this end it is sufficient to coat the wood 
with a substance that will not be expensive in 
application or cause delay, and will not be 
injurious to metal. The process, too, should be 
easy, and the composition should be capable of 
receiving a coat of ordinary paint, Coating 
with a brush appears to be the most ready and 
practical mode of applying any fire-resisting 
composition, and those recommended are 
cyanide of potassium and asbestos paint. We 
know the effect of the latter paint in the 
buildings of the late Inventions and Colonial 
Exhibitions at South Kensington. 


AT a meeting of the court of the Worship- 
ful Company of Plumbers, held at the City 
Guildhall on Saturday, Mr. William Henry 
Bishop, Royal Exchange-buildings, was sworn 
into the office of Master of that company ; Mr, 
Charles Hudson, Greenwich, to that of Upper 
Warden ; and Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., Temple, 
to that of Renter Warden, for the ensuing year. 
At the same meeting the honorary freedom of 
the company was conferred upon Messrs, W. H. 
Perry, W. H, Allen, J. Ratcliffe, and W. Seven- 
oaks, four practical plumbers, who succeeded 
in passing in honours the City and Guilds of 
London Institute technological examination 
for plumbers, and who are now engaged as 
certificated teachers of plumbers’ classes in the 
technical schools at Bristol, Cardiff, Man- 
chester, and Windsor respectively. 


A MEETING interested in the registration and 
special training of plumbers was held at West 
Hartlepool this week; the mayor presided, 
The chairman drew attention to the public im- 
portance of the object which the meeting was 
called to promote. It might be asked why 
plumbers should receive more attention than 
any other class of craftsmen? He had no 
doubt, however, that when they came to con- 
sider the serious injury to health which might 
result from the imperfect joining of a drain- 
pipe, they would see how absolutely necessary 
it was that plumbers should undergo proper 
training. They might just as well have no 
drain-pipes at all as have bad connections, 
The secretary of the district council for the regis- 
tration of plumbers explained the way in which 
the system was established by the Worship- 
ful Company of Plumbers at the “ Healtheries,” 
and drew attention to the fact that their object 
was not limited to the mere registration of 
plumbers, but included ascheme for the train- 
ing of apprentices in subjects which would be 
of the greatest use to them in the exercise of 
their craft. Councillor Pyman (Chairman of 
the Health Committee), Mr. Brown, C.E., Dr. 
Gourley, and Councillor Barry were elected to 
represent the public, and four master and four 
operative plumbers to represent the trade on 
the district council, 


PROFESSOR F. KNOKE has just reported on 
the Roman plank-roads recently discovered on 
the moor between Mehrholz and Brigel, not 
far from Diepholz, in Lower Hanover. He was 
able to trace the lines of two parallel plank- 
roads right across the moor, both being evi- 
dently Roman works. One of them has been 
demolished by force, while the other seems to 
have fallen into decay ; but there are signs of 
repairs executed even during the Roman period. 
Those repairs seem to have been carried out 
hastily, for in one place a mallet, employed 
probably to drive home the pegs, was found on 
the track, forgotten, no doubt, by the work- 
men. They appear to be the pontes longi which 
were used A.D. 15 by the Roman commander, 
A. Cecina, in his retreat from Germany to the 
Ems, 

THE Moniteur Industriel states that the six 


principal railway companies of France use 
more than 10,000 sleepers per day, or 3,650,000 
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perannum. Asa tree of the usual dimensions 
will give only ten sleepers, the railways in 
question require 1,000 trees per day for sleepers 
alone. In the United States the consumption 
is much greater, amounting to some 15,000,000 
sleepers a year, which is equivalent to the 
destruction of about 170,000 acres of forest, 
The annual consumption of sleepers by the 
railways of the world is more than 40,000,000, 
The rapid progress of disafforestation is there- 
fore evident, and it is certain that the natural 
growth cannot keep pace with it. 


THE twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Pearl Assurance Company demonstrates energy 
and continued success. The premium income of 
the company for the financial year ending 
June, 1878, amounted to £58,396 19s. 4d.; it 
now reaches the sum of £233,030 19s, 24d., 
showing that for the past decade the income 
of the company has nearly quadrupled, 
391,965 policies were issued during the past 
twelve months, representing a new annual 
premium income of £153,559 Is. 7d. The total 
income for the past financial year amounted to 
£239,413 4s, 11d., and exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by £20,565 Is, 11d. 


rr 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MONDAY.—Royal Academy. Anatomy Lecture No.1, by 
J.Marshall,F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Art Workers’ Club. Discus- 
sion on “‘ Mosaic and Glass Painting.” 


FRIDAY.—Royal Academy. Anatomy Lecture No. 2, by 
J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


a ____—_——— 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The first Ordinary Meeting will be held on 
October 19, when the President will ‘deliver an Address 
and present the prizes. Particulars of the Classes can be 
obtained from the undermentioned Secretaries, and the 
Classes will be held on the following dates :— 

Oct. 9.—Class of Construction. Preliminary Meeting. 
The Visitor will attend and give advice 
re study for next meeting. 

Oct. 12.—Elementary Class of Design, Sect. I. and II. 
W. <A. Lewis, 71, Richmond -road, 
Dalston, N. 

Specification and Quantity Class. W.J. 
Bamber, 36, Vincent-road, Wood Green, N. 

Oct. 15.—Lectures on Graphic Statics. F. W. Quick, 157, 
Wool Exchange, E.C. 

Oct. 22.—Lectures on Theoretical and Applied Mechanics. 
F. W. Quick, 157, Wool Exchange, E.C. 

Oct. 23.—Lectures on Geology of London. F. R. Farrow, 
2, New Court, Carey-street, W.C. 

Oct. 24,—Advanced Class of Construction. F. T. W. 
Goldsmith, 2, Weymouth-street, Portland- 
place, W 

Oct, 26.—Lectures on Construction. W. Mills, 26, Budge- 
row, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Elementary Class of Construction. 
W. E. Johnson, Fern Villa, St. James’s- 
road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Class of Construction. C. Fleming, 5, 
Oxonian-road, Lordship-lane, S.E, 

Noy. 1.—Lectures on History of Architecture. T. E. 
Pryce, 35, Bedford-row, W.C. 

Elementary Class of Colour Decoration. 

Nov. 8.—Class of Colour Decoration. C. J. L. de Beaupré, 
66, First Avenue, Qaeen’s Park, W. 

Nov. 9.—Class of Design. F. R. Farrow, 2, New Court, 
Carey-street, W.C. 

THOs. EDWARD PRYCE 


FREDERIC R. FARROW i Hon, Secs. 


ee 


CHIPS. 


The names of the following builders and con- 
tractors, James Andrew Mountford, Smallheath 
Birmingham ; Richard Myerscough, Preston, and 
William Bolton, Partington Hereford, appear in 
Wednesday’s list of receiving orders. 


A new church and schools are about to be built 
at Moss-side, Manchester, from plans by Messrs, 
Isitt and Verity, of Bradford. 


The Whitworth trustees offer to provide funds 
for adding a hospital to Owens College, Manches- 
ter, and will provide the site and £35,000 towards 
the cost of building and furnishing the institution. 
The offer has been accepted. 


The foundation stone of a new mission room and 
church school was laid on Saturday last in Doll- 
man-street, Ashted. The architects are Messrs. 
Osborn and Reading, and the contractors Messrs. 
Barnsley and Sons, of Birmingham. 


The memorial statue of the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster, to be erected in Forster-square, Bradford, 
will be executed by Mr. Thomas. 


Alterations have been made to the Guildhall, 
Exeter, embracing the ventilation, which is now 
carried out on the Boyle system, the latest im- 
proved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 
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Holloway’s Pills.—In obstructions or congestions 
of the liver, lungs, bowels,or any other organs, these Pills are 
especially serviceable. They never cause pain, or irritate the 
most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are 
the best known purifiers of the blood, and remove all poisonous and 
noxious particles from both solids and fluids. 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
FINE SILVER SAND.—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the 
best and cheapest in the market. All qualities in stock, for every 
purpose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery 
purposes. All pure grit !—Apply to GEORGE GARSIDE, Junr., 
F.R.HLS., Leighton Buzzard, 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 

from these Quarries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynoh Stone, but finer im tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM HILL STONE CO.,, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &o. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—_THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, E.C, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fox 
immediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


#.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


ASHFORD, KENT.—For making up three roads on the 
Farbrace Estate, for the local board :— 
Wallis and Sons, Maidstone (accepted) £315, £229, and 
£66 respectively. 


ASHDOWN PARK.—For the erection of a lodge at High 
Beeches, Ashdown Park. Mr. S. W. Haughton, M.S.A., 
Rast Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, architect and sur- 
veyor :— 

Pledge, W., East Grinstead (accepted) £215 17 0 

ASHDOWN PARK.—For the erection of a lodge at Wytch 
Cross, Ashdown Park. Mr. S. W. Haughton, M.S.A., Hast 
Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, architect and surveyor: 

Pledge, W., East Grinstead (accepted) £283 


BANCHORY, N.B.—For the supply of patent shutters, 
for newresidence, for Mr. J. G. Chalmers, Corsee :— 
Stones, J., Ure Mills, Ulverston (accepted). 


BAYSWATER.—For alterations and shop-fittings at No. 
80, Queen’s-road, W., for Mr. B. P. Joyce. Mr. W, A. Burr, 
M.S A., 65, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 

Bray and Pope... fs os we 1 o29 0 0 


Young and Co.... ae aes one 299 0° 0 
Larke and Son... ne ae 296 0 0 
Stevens Bros., 148, Seven Sisters- 

road, N. (accepted)... : nee 257,10 0 


BRISTOL.—For new mixed school for 360 children, for 
the Bristol School Board. Mr. W. L. Bernard, 39, Broad- 
street, Bristol, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 

A B 


Gay, H. ... aes mes ... £40385 0 0 .. £724 0 0 
Wilkins, J.,and Son... act 8,980 40> 0755730" 0)-10 
Mereweather, W. oO ane — ve C12 Of 0 
Walters, H. ... ae 3,948 0 0 .. 600 0 0 
Beachim and Balmont 3.9180 0 2... 656 07 10 
Church, W. .. ae $:825.-0 90%... 675 :0)"0 
Lewis, T.R. ... nae 3,800 0 0... 620 0 0 
Stephens and Bastow... S09 OL OF es —_ 

Rossiter, H. J.... ae 3,750 0 0 .. 527 0 0 
Davis, J.E.... i, 300. OO. | G00) 0 20 
Beaven, A.J. ... wae sce S:690) 00286708 OO 
Cowlin, W., and Son... era) SB BVONLOW Oar) MOODY 4Den0 
Humphreys, G. oe gs 8666, 2108 Ov e..5 5684.00 20 
Forse... =a ane sean .8,000040%. (0 isear 600) ONTO 
Facey, R., Taunton 3,595' 00:5... 6977 020 
Eastabrook and Son ... 3574/60. 0) 3.3698: 700 
Hayes,C. A. ... sie 8,570 0 0... 611 0 0 
Hill, A. 5:0 re an S020 410 500 a6 586 0 0 
Turner, S. aa ais ses 8,400 80. Oa Save O 80 
Perrott, J. (accepted) ete 490 0010. Kee cova Om 


Rest of Bristol.! 
A.—Buildings including foundations. 
alone, 


B,— Foundations 


Oct. 5, 1888. 


BELLAGIO.—For the erection of a bungalow on plot 62, 
St. Margaret’s-avenue, for the Bellagio Estate Co. Mr. W. 
J. Ebbetts, F.R.I.B.A., Savoy House, 115, Strand, architect : 

Baylis, H., Highbury (accepted). 


BELLAGIO.—For the erection of an entrance lodge at 
above, near Read’s Farm, with entrance gates and fen- 
cing, for the Bellagio Estate Co. Mr. W.J. Ebbetts, 
F.R.1.B.A., Savoy House, 115, Strand, W.C., architect: — 

Baylis, H., Highbury (accepted). 

CHATHAM.—For the erection of a model common 
lodging-house on Smithfield Bank. Mr, G. H. Bond, 
MS.A, architect :— 


Skinner, C. H, Chatham ... ww. £2,568 9 O 
Multon and Wallis, Gravesend ... 2,568 0 Q 
Naylar, J. G.,and Son, Rochester 2,529 0 0 
Elser and Bockham, Chatham ... 2,425 0 0 
Nye Bros., Rochester tae SG 2,393 9 0 
Callund and Son, Rochester sae 2,280 0 0 
Pankhurst, T., Chatham ... ai 2,155 12 0 
Seagars, E. D., Chatham (accepted) 1,900 0 0 


EAST GRINSTEAD.—For the erection of a dwelling= 
house and shop, London-road, Hast Grinstead, for Mr. G. 
Arnold. Mr.S. W. Haughton, M,S.A., East Grinstead and 
Tunbridge Wells, architect and surveyor :— 


Morris, J., Ashurst Wood ... ase ede OO, 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead*... 484 0 0 
Foster, A., Hast Grinstead ... ate 475 0 0 


* Accepted. 

EXETER. — For new drainage system at the City Work- 

house, for the Corporation of Guardians, Messrs. Wilkin- 

son and Warren, Post Office Chambers, Hxeter, surveyors 
to the Guardians. Quantities supplied :— 

£1,793 


Hull, Southampton .., aes 00 
Scadding and Son ... nee 1,350 0 0 
Tree and Bolley ate Ho 1,279 0 0 
Hubber and Son... ae mee 1,080 0 0 
Stephens, J. G. as aes 1,070 0 0 
Coles ove soe . nee 1,060 9 0 
Phillips ae see oss ar. 1,005 0 0 
Setter Bros.* ... Sa aes 0 0 


Lee 998 
Surveyor’s estimate, £1,062 10s. * Accepted conditionally, 
Rest of Exeter. 

HARTFIELD.—For the erection of three cottages at 
Hartfield, for Mr. R. S. Killick, Groombridge. Mr.S. W. 
Haughtou, M.S.A., Hast Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, 
architect and surveyor :— 

White and Humphries, Tunbridge - 


Wells ... nae an one «. £549 0 0 
Luxford, J., Forest Row ... wee 535 13 0 
Farmer, R. C., Hartfield Mea are 498 0 0 
Mighall, R. C., West Hoathly Be 478 0 0 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead*... 474 0 0 
Pledge, W., Hast Grinstead... ae 377 0 0 


* Accepted, 
IpswIcH.—For new mains and hydrants at public hall, 
for the corporation. Mr, HE. Buckham, borough surveyor : 
Stearn, C.... aa Xe me sae 0 


Warner... wae see ars 67 10 0 
Stearn, A.,anud Son _ ... ose 67 10 0 
Crisp and Smith (accepted) ... ase 65 0 0 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


a = 

SSS SS 
S55 
——<—— 


Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


IN USE AT 


Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No, 5065, 


Railway Beoadstona, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Wesstminster Dublin Castle Sehools, &e. Stratford, Col- 

Stations Dublin Barl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch . PoliceBarracks i grave Road 

/ * Bardett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate-street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 

Accrington Barscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgatestree Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road, Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham MerseyTunnel _ Street LangleyGreen Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester andsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road _ Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate A 

Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Serubbs Parva Hanway Place Hospitals. 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road _— Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 

New Street  Cheddington _ Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill Fulham Leyton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- _ lum > 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley. Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham (Mumps)Sutton Barracks, Normanton Jamaica Leyel firmary 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram- Guy’s Hospital 
Bedminster __— Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Haling Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church CountyAsylum 
Birmingham Crewe f Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road MiddlesexCoun- 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge © TowerofLondon Belfast Preston Newhaven ty Lunatic 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital 

Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Londoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets firmary 

ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum, 
Bia ort yee Dalston Highdrao Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchester Church Path Northfield 
B Sables, Daubhill Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea,Omega St. Thomas’s 
Bolts Bridge pee Beriaogd Mane < Roade Walsall DablesBeeeatd Wrexham Street Hospital 

4 olyhea anchester, Ex- Salisbury Road Waterloo, Bus: aN 

Bombay, India Derby Homerton change Secthing Lane .. Liverpool, |, Dublig, daland! “aN Sees 2) OAS SL eee 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell Weaste Bridge Offices, London Schoo! Board, ec., an 
Bowdon Central Drighlington © Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dublin. Ship 12,many Hundreds of Public and 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham Street i bee Buildings in Great Britain and 
Laat 1a Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin Royal Treland. 
Broad § Dundee Keighley ——Millhill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barracks Descriptive Circulars, with Prices sent on 

road Street Ealing Common KembleJunction Milverton mingham West EndLane Dundalk application, ; 
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QUALITY OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


eee few among the profession are 
masters of the qualities of building 
materials. We have highly educated archi- 
tects—many experienced in building opera- 
tions generally—who have scarcely mastered 
the technicalities of some of the trades. 
Under the two words, “ work and materials,” 
we can sum up the general deficiencies of 
architects. They may be expert as designers, 
adepts in construction and general business, 
yet they somehow fall short in such duties as 
specifying the right quality of stone or 
timber, or in preparing details for any iron 
construction. We have known architects who 
generally hand over these matters to the 
surveyor, who is employed to take off the 
quantities, and even go to tradesmen to give 
them a hint as to the sort of work they 
require, or to advise on materials. “ Never 
be above learning of others” is a sound 
maxim ; but the advice so obtained may be 
bought dearly, or may lead to unpleasant 
consequences in the settling up of the 
accounts. Then Mr. Quarryman’s advice 
may prove rather troublesome, or it may 
even be discovered that a better stone might 
have been selected for the building. When 
so many illustrious architects have erred in 
their judgment as to the most durable stone 
for great buildings, we cannot be surprised if 
we find the ordinary practitioner at a loss to 
know what stone to specify for a particular 
work. Although few tradesmen, manufac- 
turers, or merchants can afford to give unpre- 
Judiced advice, yet it is often safer to seek 
their opinion than to rely upon one’s unaided 
judgment or knowledge. A respectable 
merchant or manufacturer, whatever his 
preferences, would hesitate to risk his reputa- 
tion by recommending anything that would 
reflect discredit upon his name or character ; 
and a young architect may, without danger, 
place full confidence in the goods supplied 
from such a source. 

The qualities of timber form one of the 
most perplexing of the architect’s require- 
ments, from the fact that the goods in the 
market are of so many descriptions, and few 
are skilled in the trade marks or shipments. 
The usual specification description is too vague 
to insure a good class of timber, or what is 
quite as usual, the goods described are not to 
be obtained in the market at any price. We 
have here a habit, as we have pointed out 
some time since, which has grown into a 
stereotyped phrase, or, as a correspondent 
has pointed out in a recent number, a “ser- 
vile copy of specifications written a century 
earlier than the present one.” The conse- 
quence of repeating such obsolete phrases is, 
of course, obvious. The contractor selects 
his own timber or deals, and the architect is 
none the wiser. How many specifications 
include a clause to the effect that “no Ameri- 
can or Swedish fir is to be used on any part 
of the building,” the result of which, if 
implicitly obeyed, as it seldom is, is to ex- 
clude Gefle, Soderham, or other equal 
qualities of the best Baltic deal, especially 
those qualities marked ‘‘mixed” 3rd and 
4th. ‘The term “mixed” is that in use 
only by the shipper, and include the first 
and second qualities. The value of some 
of the Swedish goods is recognised by all 
Judges of timber, and for this reason—balks 
of Russian timber are cut into deals of all 
one kind, which contain the hearts and shaky 
parts, whereas the Swedish balk is converted 
into deals of varying qualities. For the 
coarser use of carpentry and exposed situa- 
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tion, Swedish deals answer as well, if not 
better, than the dearer qualities of Prussian 
deals. Col. Seddon remarks :—‘‘ Swedish 23in. 
and 2in. deals of good quality are to be pre- 
ferred to 3in., since they are all cut from 
the sound outer wood, although, being a 
novelty in the market, and their value not 
understood, they are cheaper.” Mr. W. 
Stevenson, in his reply to a correspondent 
in our “Intercommunication Column,” has 
very clearly stated the case. He says, 
speaking of Swedish firwood, joiners’ 
work, “with any amount of exposure 
upon it, providing the section be not large 
as in the bottom and middle rails of doors, 
might be of mixed or ‘thirds’ Swedish fir, 
of Gefle, Soderham, or equal shipments, and 
all internal joinery to be of St. Petersburg 
or White Sea firwood, of best or second 
quality.” A great deal of ignorance prevails 
among the profession as to yellow deals. A 
common clause in specification states that 
“all the floors and joiner’s work to be of the 
best yellow Christiania deals”; but, as 
pointed out by Mr. Stevenson, this class of 
goods does not practically exist, if it can be 
obtained in the market. The description 
was a true one half a century ago, but the 
character of the deals are now very different. 
For floors and joinery the best deals are 
probably those that are shipped from Peters- 
burg, Onega, and Archangel, having a clean 
grain and good wearing surface. It is neces- 
sary, however, to specify the best qualities. 
In these matters the modern specification is 
in need of a complete revision : writers are 
constantly repeating the old formule without 
any thought of the change of the market and 
the better qualities that are used. One of 
the constantly recurring errors is specifying 
timber for carpentry purposes, quite irre- 
spective of scantlings, of a class that does 
not exist. After specifying that the timber 
is to be of the best Dantzic, Memel, or Riga 
fir, the clause goes on: “ the timber to be cut 
die square, and to be free from sap, shakes, 
large and loose knots, and other defects.” It 
would be far better, as pointed out by our 
correspondent, to specify that all timbers 
larger than l1lin. by 4in. are to be cut from 
medium quality Dantzic, Memel, or Riga fir, 
having a fair average of sap or knots, and all 
those of less scantling to be of “fourths” 
quality ; Swedish fir of good shipments, all 
cross-grained and sappy wood to be rejected, 
or to select a certain quality or shipment and 
see that the proper mark is on the logs. The 
inspection necessary to insure attention need 
not be irksome ; the specification would de- 
scribe the particular shipment and the marks 
on the end of the timber, no inferior quality 
being accepted. Hence a safe rule could 
be followed. Having by experience 
found a good quality of timber for a 
particular use, distinguish it by stating 
whose shipment it is, or the marks or 
letters used to denote the quality. It is 
surely worth while to master the hiero- 
glyphical marks and devices, if by so doing 
the architect can be certain to obtain the 
quality he desires, which, though not the 
best, may be quite good enough for the par- 
ticular purpose required, and would not give 
the builder unnecessary trouble by seeking 
for what cannot be obtained, or allow him 
the opportunity of evading altogether th2 
clause. The builder gains confidence and 
presumption by wrongly-described goods, or 
those that cannot be had, and substitutes 
something far inferior, believing that the 
architect is not a judge of the material. If 
those who write specifications were moderate 
in their demands, yet precise, they would 
earn more respectful compliance than they 
now do. Some well-known timber, such 
as Dickson’s, shipped to London, is not 
easily obtained at other ports; hence, 


as our correspondent suggests, another 
of equal quality ought to be given 
as an alternative. Again, of the four 


qualities of Memel and Dantzic, known as 


the “ Crown,” Ist or “ best middling,” 2nd 
or “good middling,’ 3rd or “common 
middling,” it would be vague to specify 
Memel of the first quality when theshipper’s 
goods were unknown, as one’s “good 
middling ” may be equal to another shipper’s 
“best.” We cannot expect to learn any- 
thing about qualities of timber by observing 
rules, as nothing short of experience gained 
in the workshop or at the shipper’s yard can 
give one the necessary knowledge. The 
marks and brands are not always reliable, 
as they frequently denote private owner’s 
initials or devices. Memel and Dantzic have 
the indented crown and the numbers L., IL, 
III., inscribed to mark the qualities, though 
these are often varied. The best specifier of 
materials like timber will probably learn in 
time the importance of being precise in de- 
fining qualities that are in the market, and in 
selecting those which meet the object, and 
of a kind appropriate and suitable to it. 

Till we find this critical and precise know- 
ledge of qualities, the routine writer of 
specifications will continue to use the super- 
lative degree of comparison in the choice of 
adjectives, overlooking the fact that a 
medium quality will answer the purpose 
often better than the best. It is impossible, 
as every practical man knows, to get wood 
entirely free from sap and knots ; all that 
is needed is to select a fair average sample. 
To specify for more is often to fall into the 
hands of designing contractors, who, taking 
advantage of the unpractical demand of the 
specification, select the inferior qualities of 
timber without the slightest companction. 
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LAND SURVEYING.—IX. 
TOWN SURVEYS WITH THE THEODOLITE. 


E may now consider another class of 
surveys in which the obstructions 
offered by blocks of buildings and houses 
allow of only certain lines to be measured, 
and certain angles to be taken. The higher 
art of surveying is here called into requisition. 
Not only have different levels to be con- 
sidered, but it may be only possible to chain 
a base line in a convenient part of a town, 
and from thence to construct triangles by 
measuring angles to distant objects at the 
extreme ends of the base line. In our last 
article we took the case of a large country 
estate, through which it was not convenient to 
run many cross or tie lines. The boundaries 
were taken by running lines from certain fixed 
stations round the estate, and taking angles 
where possible to one central object, so as to 
forma series of large triangles, each side of the 
polygon forming a base, their several direc- 
tions being determined by referring to the 
meridian. Such a plan of procedure could 
be adopted in the survey of a town, though 
it is not always possible to chain the 
boundaries, owing to blocks of buildings 
intercepting the chain, and there may be ne 
centre object readily discernible to which 
angles can be taken. (1) We may imaginea 
small town through which a street runs at 
some angle with the meridian. The street 
may be tolerably level and straight. There 
may be certain objects, such as lofty build- 
ings, spires, or chimneys, on either side, 
which can be observed at particular points of 
the said street. A base line can be chained 
for a considerable distance along the street. 
At its extremities, or at particular points, a 
church tower, or the angle of a lofty building, 
can be seen, lines joining which, with the 
base line, may make well conditioned triangles. 
Having carefully measured such a base along 
the street, we can set up the theodolite at the 
ends, and take the angles to the structure, 
thus obtaining three elements of a triangle 
which can be calculated or plotted. On the 
other side of the street a triangle can also be 
determined in a like manner by reference 
to another object at some distance. It will 
be obvious in this case that we have @ 
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common base line to two triangles, which 
“together will form a quadrilateral figure 
with sides of different lengths. (2) There 
may be two objects sighted instead of 
ene on each side from the same points of 
the base line, in which case there will be four 
intersecting triangles. Within these triangles 
the smaller streets or blocks of houses can be 
filled in with approximate accuracy. Gene- 
rally, it is possible to measure more than one 
base line. A cross or branch street may run 
from one end or station of the main street 
in another direction to the same object or 
building ; the angle between them can be 
measured with accuracy. In this case we 
should have two sides and the contained 
angle of a triangle, which can be plotted 
with great correctness. Other lines can be 
measured similarly through cross streets, 
which may become tie-lines or other bases of 
smaller triangles. (3) Or we can imagine 
another example. The sides of a large 
triangle that can be laid down can be made 
bases in turn of another set of triangles ; in 
this way a system of triangulation may be 
extended to cover a large area or town. (4) 
Lofty objects may sometimes be absent. 
~ There are towns where the blocks of build- 
ings preclude any sight to a distant object, 
and where the streets run more or less irre- 
gularly at different angles. As this case is 
oneof the simplest, and will generally be such 
as will occur to the surveyor in connection 
with drainage and other works, we may con- 
sider it first. Moreover, the readiness with 
which large scale Ordnance Maps of towns 
of 25in. to the mile can be obtained, renders it 
seldom necessary to make extensive surveys 
by triangulation. We may take a portion ofa 
large town (see our plan) in which there is 


a main street of slight curvature and several 
parallel and cross streets on both sides, f orm- 


junction of the main and cross streets, from 
which long lines can be sighted, and fix a 
station thereon. 
run through the main street tosome point or 
object, such as the corner of a house or lamp- 
pillar, or some fixed mark that can be noted, 
which line will form the base line for other 
measurements, 
to the magnetic meridian should be taken. 
From A other lines are sighted to points a, f, F, 
and B, and their angles measured by the theo- 
dolite. 
the chain, offsets being taken to all the house 
fronts, corners of streets, and bends. 
detailed plan of each house is contemplated, 
the frontages should be taken and noted, and 
the depths of buildings measured, with par- 
ticulars of back premises, though this filling- 
in of the process will be better left till the 
main blocks have been surveyed and plotted. 
In chaining the lines through the streets, or 
in fixing upon stations, the surveyor must 
note if they are convenient for taking the 
cross or intersecting lines running to the 
right or left. 
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ing more or less regular blocks. We select a 


A chain line AB is then 


Its direction with reference 


The lines are carefully measured by 


Ii a 


When the line Aa is mea- 
sured, fix a point where the minor street 


F K intersects, and angles can be taken of 


its direction. Similarly other cross lines are 
taken, and their angles measured at points 


in the plan marked. 


The plotting can be correctly performed by 
observing the same order as in laying down 
the lines. Lines A B and A F should be first 
drawn in their proper direction with the 
meridian by using the chain scale and pro- 
tractor, the latter being placed at the point 
A,and the angles carefully pricked off of 
FAS, FAa, aAB. These angles being 


determined, cross lines are drawn indefinitely 
through the points, thus fixing the direction 
of the cross street fAa,also AF. It is next 
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desirable to plot the outline of the main 
block of houses and streets comprised within 
the streets A a, ac, c H, and the main street. 
This*is done by laying off the distance A a 
on the line previously drawn by scale. From 
a take distance ac on scale, and describe an 
arc by beam compass. Then take the dis- 
tance on scale of Ec as radius, and cut arc 
by another, which will give the point by 
intersection. By taking the distances D 0 and 
ba, it will be seen if the work is correct. 
The intermediate street F K can be drawn in 
by setting off its distance at both ends from 
A and E. The large block comprised between 
lines A a and Gd can also be fixed by inter- 
section from stations A, G, and a. The 
angle taken at A will fix the diverging street 
AFG. Angles taken at D and H, or ata 
and c, will be useful. The direction of its 
railway can be determined by taking angles 
at B, and the curvature of the river can be 
surveyed and plotted by offsets taken from 
the railway if straight. 

In every case the first thing is to draw the 
base line and plot any large triangular area 
by means of the chaiu scale and beam com- 
passes, so as to fix the position of other 
dependent stations. The angles can be 
checked by the protractor, and. if they are 


found to agree with the notes the triangle is 
correct ; if not, either the chaining or the 
angles must be verified. Tie or proof lines 
are afforded by the lines measured along the 
minor streets, and these should in all cases 
be taken, and their intersections with the 
main lines noted carefully. Tie lines, though 
very useful if taken with care, may be very 
misleading if the points where they intersect 
with the other lines are not noted with pre- 
cision. For instance, a triangle is a figure 
which can be accurately determined if its 
three sides are correctly taken, but only 
on that condition. Now a “tie” may be 
measured from side to side as a check, but may 
be found when laid down to be several links 
too long or too short for the sides as plotted, 
and it will be difficult to determine which 
line can be depended on, the side or the “ tie.” 
The work has to be re-surveyed. The error 
is probably found to be that the distances of 
the tie line from the point of triangle have 
not been carefully fixed. We prefer to take 
one angle by an instrument or to run ties 
across two of the angles of the triangle ; or, 
better still, to take a tie from one of the 
angles to the centre of opposite side. Blocks 
of houses between streets are often parallelo- 
grams or trapezoids. These figures can be 
tested only by diagonals or angles at two of 
the corners. In the field book for town 
surveys, sketches of building frontages, the 
back premises, and yards ought to accompany 
the entries. Returning to our plan ; the block 
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AabcKE is a six-sided figure, and the 
angles being taken at each point, the sum of 
all the interior angles must be equal to twice 
the number of right angles that the figure has 
sides, lessened by four right angles—a proof 
of the correctness of the angles measured. 
Tne last line should also close at E, and the 
line b D will become a further check. Again, 
if the angle F A B, formed by the directions 
of the two base lines, be accurately 
taken and plotted, the distances on the line 
F K of the three cross streets ought to fix 
their directions, but further check can be 
found by taking angles at D and E. Every 
surveyor will use his own judgment in 
deciding which angles are the best to be 
taken ; but as a general rule those angles 
should be taken which determine the 
directions of the longest lines, such as the 
junction of streets at the point A in our 
plan. 
DETAILS OF TOWN SURVEYING. 


In the survey we have been considering 
we have imagined the town pretty much on 
a level ; but the surveyor has often to en- 
counter considerable irregularities of sur- 
face. Thus, the cross streets in our plan 
may run rapidly down to the sea level, as in 
many watering places, requiring in the chain- 
ing of the lengths a correction to be made 
for a chain length for every degree of in- 
clination of the street. For this purpose a 
clinometer and a table of multipliers will 
enable the surveyor to make the correction 
as he proceeds by placing the arrow forward 
the distance given in the table, ora link or 
so at the end of every chain, obviating the 
trouble of having to calculate the reduction 
afterwards before the work is plotted. In 
fixing upon astation for the theodolite, some 
judgment is required in selecting a spot from 
which the longest lines can be ranged. 
Maps for this purpose are of no use, except 
when the datum levels are marked onthem. If 
possible, a high station is an advantage, as it 
allows the surveyor to turn his instrument 
to any objects in the area the positions of 
which he wishes to fix. 

When a base line can be run through a 
main street from end to end, the opportunity 
should be embraced, as the line may be made 
the basis for all angles on the right and left. 
For entering the angles measured, some sur- 
veyors use a plan of each street to a large 
scale, showing the lines of frontages and 
position of cross streets, and the angles are 
entered near each, including the supplements 
of the angles, one under the other, as— 


139° 465’ 
40 15 
180 0 


Thus both portions of the half-circle being 
taken from the base line, the readings are 
checked. If there are other objects to which 
angles have been taken the observations are 
noted one beneath the other, with the object 
written to each, so that there can be no mis- 
take at any future day. We prefer to enter 
the angles on circles described at the crossings 
of the streets on the plan itself—a course 
which avoids any possibility of error. An 
angle to a distant object out of the plan can 
be defined by a line in its direction with the 
name of object entered at end of line. Par- 
ticular attention is also required to fix the 
corners of the streets at each crossing, for 
which purpose a tape divided into feet and 
inches is necessary. Indeed, for large-scale 
surveys the 100ft. chain is recommended in 
preference to the ordinary chain. For ex- 
ample, in diagram the corners of street a and 
b are taken at a point in the chain line B A, 
350ft. from B offsets are taken by the tape 
toaand 6, to a the distance ig 30ft., to b 
32ft. 9in. From A the station 375ft. A, ais 
taken 28ft., and Ab 35ft. Measure also Ac 
and Ad, and at distance 52ft. from A take 
the other offsets to corners ¢ and d. The 
distances between corners a and ¢ and b and d 
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should also be taken. These measurements 
will fix the corners of the streets. Angles in 
the line of the street, as at e and f, can be de- 
termined also by measurements in the direc- 
tions noted by dotted lines. Lamp pillars 
and corners of buildings are to be preferred 
in ranging the chain lines, as they are fixed 
points and can be marked on the plan. As 
we have before observed, an angle between 
two lines can be taken either by measuring 
the angle between them independently of the 
magnetic meridian or from it. In town sur- 
veying we prefer the first method, as it is not 
open to the inaccuracy caused by attractions 
of the needle in the vicinity of iron railings, 
lamp-pillars, and rain-water pipes. Thus 
having fixed upon a station A, where the two 
base lines AB, AC meet, lines are set out 
from it through the streets D and E, and the 
angles are taken independently between the 
two main lines AB, AC, also the angles 
CAE and EAB. The instrument is then 
turned to take the two opposite angles BA D 
and DAC. The separate angles can be 
proved by taking their sum, which, of course, 
ought to be equal to 360°. If only two 
angles are taken from a straight base line, they 
will, of course, be equal together to 180°. In 
the survey of irregular streets in which there 
are many bends or angles, the principle 
adopted in traversing can be used. Thesame 
system is applicable in the survey of towns 
or blocks of houses, for drainage and other 
purposes, the lines being run as we have 
described on p. 364. An example of this we 
shall give in our next article. 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL NOTES FROM 


FRANCE. 


(By the Author of “ London Churches—Ancient 
and Modern,’’) 


(Concluded from page 424.) 


CHARTRES— PARIS—RHEIMS—LAON—SOISSONS 
—CAMBRAI—LILLE—CALAIS, 


HE day of our visit to Chartres, Aug, 15, 
was the Feast of the Assumption, and one 
on which the resources of the vast fabric in 
music and ritual would be displayed to their 
greatestadvantage. Nor were we disappointed ; 
but as this paper must deal exclusively with the 
architectural glories of Chartres, all mention 
of the services it was our privilege to attend 
must be avoided, much as we should like to 
attempt their description. 

Chartres Cathedral is beyond question the 
noblest in France, Until we had seen it we 
thought Amiens the ne plus wltra of Conti- 
nental hugeness of dimension, Chartres has 
all the beauties of Amiens without its stilted 
character, and must, therefore, be considered 
the more pleasing of the two buildings, neither 
of which can be compared, Chartres being First 
and Amiens Middle-Pointed. 

The gigantic dimensions of Chartres may be 
gathered from the current statement that the 
height of the apex of the roof at the western 
facade is the same as that to the summit of 
the towers of York Minster, an assertion which, 
whether true or not, sufficiently indicates the 
extraordinary altitude of Chartres Cathedral. 
The mass of the fabric is the Earliest Pointed 
—indeed, many of the subsidiary portions 
still retain the round arch, This is especially 
observable in the arcades in the towers and 
the arches helping to support the three tiers 
of flying buttresses. Throughout, the square 
abacus prevails, The only Late additions we 
observed were the elegant N.W. stzeple, a 
small chapel on the south side of the nave, 
and an elevated one, admission to which is 
gained by a flight of steps behind the Lady 
altar, All these belong to the Flamboyant 
age. A volume might be written in exposi- 
tion of the sculpture enriching the Western or 
Porte Royale, and the deeply-projecting porches 
of the transepts, but space forbids. Passing 
into the interior we were deeply impressed, 
not only with its great width, consequent 
upon the inclusion of the nave and aisles of a 
former church in the nave of the present one, 
but with the deep dim light occasioned by the 
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old stained glass with which almost every 
window is filled, 

To the first impression of wonder succeeds 
enthusiastic admiration, as one by one the 
beauties of this vast pile unfold themselves, 
which attained its acme when we passed rouad 
the choir aisles and stood before that world- 
famed series of sculptures—a sacred history in 
stone—inclosing the ‘‘ chorus” and sanctuary. 
It is almost needless to say that we spent every 
available moment in this magnificent fabric, 
studying its treasures of old glass and carving, 
in the intervals between the services, which 
were a Parish Mass at 9, High Mass at 11, 
followed by the chapter offices; Vespers at 
2.30, and a procession in the town, followed by 
a sermon and Compline. The only portion of 
the structure which failed to give us un- 
alloyed pleasure was the choir, which, under 
the episcopate of Bishop Fleury (1746—89), waz 
sadly Italianised. So heavily was the hand of 
the Classicist laid upon it, that the original 
form of the piers, capitals, &c., has entirely 
disappeared. The sculpture of the great north 
and south transept portals is most delicate and 
refined, the figures affording valuable illustra- 
tions of early vestments, LHspecially notice- 
able are the patterns on the ends of the stoles, 
maniples, and apparels. All these details are 
very minutely given, 


The cathedral being closed rather early, we 
spent the rest of the evening in visiting the twe 
fine ark-like churches of St. Pierre and St. 
Aignan, both of which orientate, and, seen from 
the lower parts of the city, group well with the 
cathedral. St. Pierre, the finer and much older 
of the two, boasts a goodly supply of old 
painted glass, The nave bears some resemblance 
to the cathedral in its clerestory, but is con- 
siderably anterior to it; neither church has a 
steeple, St, Pierre was intended to have one 
at the west end, but it seems never to have 
been finished, It is in the apse, however, that 
the beauty of St. Pierre, Chartres, resides, It is 
very remarkable, and Middle Pointed. The 
triforium which is carried round it is shallow, 
butlofty, and the large exterior windows are 
apparent, as at St. Ouen, Rouen, and elsewhere. 
All these are filled with glass, as are the 
thickly-set lancets of the clerestory. It is 
needless to say that the effect of this scarcely 
broken wall of painted glass is most gorgeous. 
Of the other Chartres church, St, Aignan, there 
is little to say beyond that it is a curious 
attempt to reproduce a First Pointed churck 
during the Late Gothic period. Its interior, 
most gorgeously polychromed, has an oper 
coved roof, of a type employed by Mr. Burges 
in his cathedrals at Cork and Brisbane, and in 
his noble, but as yet incomplete, church of St. 
Faith, Stoke Newington, 


We left Chartres with a pang of regret early 
in the morning of the 16th August, and about 
ten o’clock found ourselves in the heart of 
Paris, It is almost needless to say that, after 
securing rooms at the comfortable—we had 
almost said luxurious —Hotel de Lille et 
d’Albion, our first visit was to Notre Dame, 
whose western towers our own Westminster 
Abbey but requires to render its exterior one 
of the most beautiful in Christendom. Asa 
monument, Notre Dame at Paris can hardly be 
ranked among the first churches of France: 
Rheims, Chartres, and Amiens rival it in the 
beauty and grandeur of the whole, as do the 
cathedrals of Coutances, Rouen, Bayeux, and 
Bourges in the perfection of certain portions. 
But in compensation the Metropolitan church 
of Paris has a right to be counted in the first 
class of the masterpieces of French architec- 
ture, by its noble simplicity, by the severe and 
majestic beauty of its west front, and, above 
all, by that so rare harmony which reigns in 
that vast edifice, to which little or no subse- 
quent addition after the 14th century has been 
made to alter its sublime unity. From the 
year 1699 to the Restoration of the Monarchy 
in 1815 a series of vandalisms were committed 
at Notre Dame, leaving it, externally, little 
more than a heap of ruins. One of the most 
atrocious was the removal, in 1771, of the 
central pillar of the west door in order to leave 
a passage at the time of external processions 
for the stiff buckram canopies, such as the 
sacerdotal ornaments of France were until the 
revival of a purer taste, instead of being, as in 
Italy, of flexible stuffs, Happily, in 1845, by 
the erection of a new and suitable sacristy 
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that series of true restorations began under 
RIM. Viollet-le-Duc and Lassus, which have 
tended to bring back to Notre Dame some 
traces of its former splendour. It is not 
too much to say that for deep religious 
solemnity the interior of Notre Dame de Paris 
is unequalled—by Chartres excepted. Towards 
this effect the two clear aisles running round 
the entire church materially contribute. In 
its simple grandeur, the only colouring to 
which is lent by the painted glass, the interior 
of Notre Dame now presents one of the most 
magnificent specimens of the Early Gothic in 
France. From Notre Dame, we bent our steps 
towards the Saint Chapelle—a fairy church of 
glowing and translucent colour. It sets at 
defiance all rules of colourisation, all archi- 
tectural proportion of wall to glass in its 
unique resplendence. The space of window is 
so great, the colour of the walls, where they 
are of stone and not of glass, so glowing, that 
all disparity of material is forgotten, and the 
whole structure glows a crystal pile of every 
rainbow hue. The vast proportion of dia- 
phanous colour entirely removes that heaviness 
which would have resulted from a church in 
which colour reigned supreme, and where the 
window superficies was less—St. Germain des 
Prés, fer example, or Pugin’s Church at 
Cheadle. We paid visits to the majority of 
the Paris churches; but, as they are so well 
knewn, have sent but few notes upon them. 
We admired the gorgeous interior of Paris’ 
only Romanesque church, St, Germain des 
Prés ; the Flamboyant elegance of St. Severin ; 
that curious connecting link between Gothic 
and Renaissance—St. Eustache ; the cold, Clas- 
sical Madeleine, and the rococo St. Roch. Im- 
posing is the huge Byzantine church of St. 
Augustin, whese dome closes the vista up the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, and which seems to 
crash the west. front, devoid, as it is, of aisles, 
St. Clothilde, the largest modern Gothic church 
in Paris, is externally cold and unsatisfactory, 
its two open-work spires having neither the 
light effect of the open spires at Ulm, Cologne, 
and Fribourg, nor the solid grandeur of Salis- 
bury, Lichfield, or Grantham; but the interior 
of St. Clothilde, entering, as we did, at dusk, 
had a remarkably minster-like appearance. 
The reliefs from the Lives of St. Clothilde and 
St. Valére, carved upon the parcloses of the 
choir and the fine series of “stations” by 
Pradier, combine Christian sentiment of the 
finest description with a style of execution 
worthy of the purest Greek age, and with 
Flandrin’s magnificent procession of saints in 
St. Vincent de Paul form examples of Christian 
artin their different departments. St.Clothilde 
contains a large quantity of painted glass, but 
being the work of several artists, has an effect 
which, as is usual under such circumstances, is 
unsatisfactory. 

Early on the morning of Saturday, Aug. 18, 
we left Paris for Rheims, the journey thither 
being most interesting, embracing fine views 
of the cathedral at Meaux, lovely tracts of 
vine-clad slopes by the Marne, and thickly-set 
villages, all containing churches of some archi- 
tectural merit. In this district, as in that 
between Lisieux and Coutances, the “Saddle- 
back’’ type of tower seemed prevalent. 
Arrived at Rheims, after an excellent déjeuner 
at the ‘Maison Rouge,” we repaired to the 
cathedral, in which, with the exception of a 
visit to the Romanesque St. Remi, we spent 
almost-every available minute of our time. 
Rheims finds its way more directly to the 
hearts of us Englishmen by reason of the close 
likeness it bears in its tout ensemble to our own 
noble Westminster—nowhere more apparent 
than in the apse—while in its treasures of 
painted glass, unfortunately confined to the 
elerestory, it falls in interest but little below 
Chartres. Says Mr, Fergusson, in his “ Archi- 
tecture”: “Nothing can exceed the simple 
beauty and perfection of the arrangement of 
the plan, as well as of the general harmony of 
all the parts. The proportion, both in width 
and height, of the side aisles to the central 
nave, and the absence of side chapels, and of 
any subsequent additions, render the nave one 
of the most perfect in France.” The nave 
piers, although finely proportioned, have not 

the elegance of those at Westminster. They 
eonsist of four slender shafts disposed around 
# thick cylinder, and have their capitals, which 
are of immense size, carved with foliage closely 
copied from nature, and rather startlingly 


coloured with yellow ochre. The painting of 
the nave vault, a cerulean hue spangled with 
stars, shows evident signs of peeling off. Asin 
all French cathedrals we had seen—Notre Dame 
excepted—the high altar at Rheims is Classical, 
or rather pseudo-Classical ; but its ornaments, 
crucifix, candlesticks, &c., given at the Corona- 
tion of Charles X., are very fine and massive. 
The high altar stands under the crossing, the 
choir proper being quite unstalled, but fur- 
nished with a secondary altar. As at Amiens, 
Beauvais, Paris, and elsewhere, the eastern 
radiating chapels glow with colour. The 
central one is very richly coloured, both as 
regards mural and glass decoration—too dark, 
in fact; but in the left chapel the glass is un- 
usually light, a very pale green, if memory 
serves aright, being the prevailing tone. The 
Lady-chapel, occupying the eastern aisle of the 
north transept, has been lately polychromatised, 
and is at presentsomewhat glaring. We should 
have remarked that the wall space below the 
nave aisle windows is hung with old tapestry, 
thus atoning in a measure for the want of 
painted glass in this part of the cathedral. 

An hour was profitably spent in examining 
the noble Romanesque church of St. Remi, with 
its Renaissrnce screens round the retro-choir, 
inclosing the also Renaissance shrine of the 
patron, At the time of the Revolution Rheims 
possessed two churches, St, Remigius and St. 
Nicasius, besides the cathedral. The citizens 
were called upon by the National Assembly to 
decide which should be saved, and they fixed 
upon St. Remigius, from veneration to the 
patron, though much earlier and ruder; and 
thus St. Nicasius, the “ pearl of the city,” was 
doomed to destruction. 

The setting sun was streaming through the 
two glorious western roses when we returned to 
the cathedral to pay it a second enraptured 
visit, throwing gorgeous rainbow hues on the 
pillars and floor. At 6 o’clock we left for Laon, 
admiring the matchless west front, on which the 
sun was shining in all his evening glory, A 
pleasant run of an hour, through country 
quite Kentish in its character, brought us to 
Laon, whose two great architectural attractions 
—the cathedral and church of St. Martin —are 
situated at the two extremities of the long, nar- 
row ridge on which the city stands, and which, 
towards the east, falls precipitously on three 
sides almost from the very walls of the cathedral 
down to the broad, vast plain, stretching as far 
as eye can see, It is almost needless to say that 
for situation Laon Cathedral is unrivalled in 
France, and that from all sides its magnificent 
cluster of steeples form a group upon which it 
is impossible to descant too enthusiastically. 
Space, however, is limited, and we must con- 
dense as much as possible. In the opinion of 
one of our greatest modern architects—now, 
alas ! no more—‘ Laon Cathedral is one of the 
most valuable historical monuments France 
possesses, for the completeness of its plan, the 
short time which seems to have elapsed between 
its commencement and completion, and the 
almost total absence of additions or alterations 
in later styles.” Throughout, the work is First 
Pointed, except the chapels, which open out of 
the nave and aisles. It consists of an eleven- 
bayed nave, with two western steeples, out of 
whose open pinnacle-squinches figures of oxen 
look out; transepts, each flanked by one 
finished and one unfinished tower; a low, 
central lantern; and a ten-bayed choir, 
having the unusual feature of a square end, 
but one in which the French architects rarely 
excelled, as the one at Laon testifies, its effect 
both externally and internally being weak. 
The fenestration consists of three lancets and a 
rose above, recalling Durham, 

Beginning at the west end ; under the stone 
gallery or tribune, stands a kind of inner porch 
to the west door—a baldachin-like erection of 
stone on slender shafts; the main columns 
of the nave are generally plain cylinders, with 
very large capitals, from which the groining 
ribs spring. Some of the piers have slender 
attached shafts—the effect of these is most 
elegant. Then the fourfold division in height 
is very striking bothjout and inside, consequent 
upon the secondary triforium, so that there are 
three heights of windows, belonging to aisle, 
triforium, and clerestory. The manner in 
which the chapels open out of the aislesis very 
noteworthy, the original lancets having simply 
been unglazed, and the wall space below cut 
away. Middle Pointed windows of two wide 


trefoiled lights serve for these chapels. The 
fenestration of the transepts differs: the 
northern one has a very grand early rose, 
but which is unfortunately quite concealed 
by the huge Renaissance organ-case ; far 
better would it have been had the organ been 
placed in the opposite transept, which has only 
a somewhat poor but large Late Middle Pointed 


‘window. As at St. Etienne, Caen; Boscheville 


(wear Rouen), Southwell, and Winchester, 
the transepts terminate in tribunes—i,e, a 
gallery on two stone arches. Scaffolding be- 
tokening that restorations are still in progress 
disfigures the south transept and western 
part of the choir, while the south aisle of the 
nave, with its beautiful groined south-west 
chapel, is boarded off. The small eastern 
apsidal chapels (one above the other) are 
peculiar features of the transepts at Laon. The 
choir, separated from the rest of the church by 
a lofty light iron grille of the last century, is 
very spacious ; but as Laon is not now the seat 
of the bishop, the episcopal throne is wanting. 
Soissons is the bishop’s see, and with it are 
united, besides Laon, Noyou and Senlis. Modern 
Gothic grilles, painted drab, separate the choir 
from its aisles, in whose chapels we saw many 
beautiful fragments of sculptured detail, re- 
moved during the restorations. Several of these 
chapels, all of which (including those in the 
nave) are screened off from the aisles by 
elegant Renaissance work, exhibit traces of 
mural colorisation, Behind the high altar is a 
Classical altar-piece of wood ; on the occasion 
of our visit the doors of this were open, dis- 
playing a magnificent piece of jewel-work, re- 
sembling a “ Host,” in the centre of which is 
placed a Medieval head of the Saviour, quite 
Byzantine in its character, and bearing date 
1249, 

Our notes on the architectural glories of 
Laon Cathedral have swelled to such an extent 
that those on the remaining buildings we saw 
during our tour must be brief, The churches 
of St. Martin and at Vaux sous Laon are both 
curious and iuteresting structures, possessing 
the square-ended termination. St. Martin’s 
has a fine Teutonic-looking nave, :omewhat 
similar to that at Spires, on the Rhine—a 
Middle Pointed west front rich in mutilated 
sculpture, and two towers, lower part Harly, 
and upper part very poor Late Pointed, giving 
one the idea of their having been finished in a 
hurry, or from lack of sufficient means, In 
the choir and transepts we noticed a great 
quantity of finely-carved wainscoting. At the 
bottom of the hill on the east lies the small 
village church of Vaux with its rude Roman- 
esque nave and loftier chancel very similar in 
detail to the cathedral. The plan iscruciform, 
with a low square central tower and pyramidal 
slate capping. 

Having spent a remarkably enjoyable Sunday 
in Laon, we passed the afternoon of Monday, 
Aug. 20, at Soissons, the distant view of which 
city is rendered imposing not only by its 
cathedral, but by the west front and _ spires 
of the ruined abbey of St, Jean des Vignes. 
Although by no means vast, Soissons Cathedral 
can fairly take a very high rank among 
French churches on account of its just pro- 
portions. One of the most striking features is 
the apsidal south transept, which at a distance 
has a somewhat odd appearance owing to the 
apex of its roof being considerably lower than 
those of the rest of the church. With it may 
be compared the apsidally terminated transepts 
of Noyon and Tournai Cathedrals. A striking 
contrast is the fenestration of the northern 
transept at Soissons ; the wall is divided into 
four compartments by mullions, but only the 
upper portion, divided by two transoms, is 
glazed, the solid wall being relieved by a deli- 
cate colouring. Surmounting the whole is a 
magnificent rose, which, as well as the upper 
part of the wall, has fine modern painted glass. 
This transept forms the Lady-chapel, the altar 
being surmounted by a beautiful tabernacle, as 
are two groups on either side—St. Anne and 
the B.V.M., and St. Joseph with Our Lord. 
Unfortunately, the east windows of the apse 
and chapels in the choir are at present denuded 
of their painted glass. We were, therefore, 
unable to form a really correct idea of this 
most elegant choir ; brick supplies the place of 
the glazing. But beyond question, the gem of 
Soissons Cathedral is its chapter-house, an 
oblong erection situated almost in a line 
with the west front, and entered from the 
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western—the only remaining—walk of the 
cloisters. Glowing with beautiful modern 
glass, its window tracery consists of three tre- 
foiled lights running up into the head of the 
arch. There are three of these on its western 
and, if memory serves aright, two on its 
northern side. The doorway opening into the 
cloister abounds in the most exquisite detail. 

Outside, Soissons Cathedral, possessing only 
one solitary square S.W. tower, somewhat 
lacks dignity—a fléche at the crossing would 
materially remedy this defect ; but there is a 
great repose about the building which was, 
perhaps, a relief after the stupendous piles of 
masonry we had visited. The detail of the 
porch on the eastern side of the north tran- 
sept is fine, and it is by this door that the 
cathedral should be entered, whence one ob- 
tains a fine cowp d’eil of the nave, with its 
tall cylindrical piers, and their foliaged capitals, 

Returning to Laon the same evening, we 

quitted it on the morning of Tuesday, Aug. 21, 
for Cambrai, where, after passing St. Quentin 
with its colossal church, which we deeply 
regretted our inability to visit, we arrived 
about two in the afternoon. The cathedral 
at Cambrai is Classical, and quite modern, 
having been rebuilt in 1859; but Murray’s 
designation of it as “ vast ” is hardly applicable 
—we thought it had asqueezed-up appearance, 
Some additions in a sort of Byzantine style 
have not tended to improve it, among them 
being the tower, a consumptive-looking cam- 
panile surmounted by a stumpy black spire, 
sustaining a gilt crown, and a statue, also gilt, 
of the Blessed Virgin ; it is diffcult to think 
how anyone could have conceived such a 
monstrosity. 

Internally, beyond the fine tomb of Fenelon 
behind the high altar, and a few other monu- 
ments of prelates, there is little to interest in 
Cambrai Cathedral ; the stone is very white, and 
would look all the better for a little mural 
colorisation, Stained glass, too, is conspicuous 
by its absence. The general aspect reminds 
one, on a very small scale, of course, of the 
choir of our St. Paul’s, or of one of the chapels 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, upon which the archi- 
tect, whoever he was, seems to have modelled 
Cambrai Cathedral. More picturesque is the 
also Classical church of St. Gery,with its central 
dome supported by four enormously lofty 
Corinthian columns resembling Pompey’s 
Pillar, There is some fine carved woodwork 
round the apsidal sanctuary, but the gem of the 
churchis the marble organ-loft at the west end, 
with its delicate sculpture. 

From Cambrai we went to Lille, whence, 
after a pleasant half-hour spent in its fine five- 
aisled church, whose pillars we fancied furnished 
Sir G. G. Scott with the model for those in his 
churches of St. Andrew, Westminster, and 
St. Mary, Stoke Newington, we caught the 
10.25 express for Calais. After looking round 
the spacious cruciform church, with its home- 
like Perpendicular windows in the transepts 
and clerestory, we embarked for Dover, and 
thence returned home, having spent a holiday 
which we shall ever afterwards look back upon 
with the greatest delight, 

T, FRANCIS BuMPUS, 


THE MALASPINA MONUMENT AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


O the student of Italian art the mural 
monument of the famous Spinetta 
Malaspina, which has just been erected in the 
Architectural Court, will present some puzzling 
questions. The label informs us that the tomb 
has been removed from the Church of San 
Giovanni in Sacco at Verona, where it was 
erected in 1536. Spinetta died, as we learn 
from a now illegible inscription painted ona 
tablet above the principal figure, in 1352. He 
took a conspicuous part in the stormy warfare 
of the early years of the 14th century, and was 
vanquished and driven from his dominions by 
Castruccio Castracani about 1320. He implored 
the assistance of the Florentines, and in spite 
of their aid and that of the entire Guelph con- 
federation, he failed to regain his territory 
until after the death of Castruccio in 1328, In 
his later years it would seem, from his life as 
given in Litta’s ‘“Famiglie Celebri Italiene,” 
that he devoted himself to good works, erecting 
churches and hospitals, notably, in the out- 
skirts of Verona, a church dedicated to St, 


John the Baptist, where he was buried. This} by a valve and by one of Strode’s regulators. 


church was, however, destroyed in the 15th 
century ; but it was rebuilt by members of the 
Malaspina family on a new site within the 
walls of the town in 1529, 

The monument in its present position is 
probably placed much lower than the level for 
which it was designed. It consists of an 
equestrian statue of the Marquis seated within 
a tent, the curtains of which are held back by 
two life-sized soldiers in Roman dress. The 
tent pole passes up behind the horseman, and 
supports a winged figure of Victory ona richly- 
moulded pedestal. The canvas of the tent 
hangs below the ground level, and against it is 
represented the rockwork, on which all these 
figures are standing. Spinetta has on his head 
the characteristic round cap of the period, and 
holds a wand in his hand. He wears a semi: 
classical dress, and his horse is richly capari- 
soned. The bit, formed of iron, is of great 
strength, and the horse is a powerfully-built 
charger. Below these figures is a sarcophagus, 
projecting boldly from the wall, and supported 
on two brackets in the form of lions, each 
holding a shield with the arms of the Malaspina 
family. The sarcophagus and the supports are 
of the red Verona marble, and the front is 
divided by an arcade into five niches. In the 
centre one is a white marble statue of the 
Virgin and Child, on whose right are St, Jerome 
and St. John the Baptist, and on the left St. 
Matthew and St. Mary Magdalen; these four 
figures are in pietra serena. Between the lions 
are two marble slabs, the larger one recording 
the death and virtues of Leonardo Malaspina* 
and his son Galeotto}. The smaller one states 
that the monument having been destroyed by 
war in 1516, it was ingeniously reconstructed 
in 1536. The upper part of the tomb, which 
has little in common with the marble cenotaph, 
is made of a very friable stucco, with a backing 
of coarse brickwork. The winged figure appears 
to have projected so slightly from the wall as 
to enable the sculptor to paint labels depending 
from her hands on the wall itself—at least, so 
we judge from the illustration of this monu- 
ment given in the eighth volume of Count 
Litta’s work. 

The family of Malaspina, or their descend- 
ants, sold the desecrated church of San Gio- 
vanni, and it is now used as a foundry, and the 
tomb was purchased some years ago for the 
Museum, the vendor stipulating that any 
treasure found in the sarcophagus was to be 
his property. In transit to this country the 
stucco work was terribly shattered, and it has 
needed all the skill of the staff of modellers to 
reconstruct the monument. The figures in the 
niches were obtained subsequently from the 
representatives of the Marquis Malaspini, who 
had removed them as the only portable property 
in the church. It was found that the wall 
against which the tomb was placed had been 
pierced from the back by an opening made 
through an adjoining house, so that any 
treasure it may have contained had already 
been abstracted. 

The problems presented to us by this piece 
of sculpture are: What was the date of the 
original monument, and what part of the same 
was skilfully repaired in 1536? Did the sar- 
cophagus contain the remains of Spinetta, or 
those of Leonardo? Is the work in its present 
form an accurate reproduction of the tomb 
which was destroyed by war (belloque dirutum) 
in 1516? Anyhow, itis strange to find among 
the plaster representations of the monuments 
of the Middle Ages the actual tomb of a great 
Italian warrior, which has here been re-erected 
after so many vicissitudes. 
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THE LIGHTING OF THE NOTTINGHAM 
GUILDHALL. 


HE above building, which we described a 
few weeks ago on page 325, was opened 

on the 27th ult. The whole of the building 
is lighted by gas, the work having been carried 
out by Messrs. Strode and Co., of 48, Osna- 
burgh-street, London, The total number of 
gas-burners amount to about 1,500. Large 
horizontal mains are fitted along the basement 
corridor, from which separate rising mains are 
taken to the various floors, Each floor is divided 
into four sections, and each section iscontrolled 


* Died 1403, t Died 1466, 


The whole of the light can thus be maintained 
at a uniform pressure, and proper combustion 
and great economy insured. The entrance 
hall, the courts, and the grand-jury room are 
brilliantly lighted and well ventilated by 
Strode’s sun-burners, We consider that these 
burners still hold more than their own for 
lighting and ventilating large rooms. The 
chandeliers and brackets throughout the build- 
ing are made by Messrs. Strode and Co. in 
bronze to the design of Mr. Hunt, and are mas- 
sive and exceedingly handsome. The fire mains 
and hydrants, of which there are sixteen in 
the building, and the electric bells and under- 
ground wires from the fire-brigade station to 
the various cottages occupied by the men, have 
also been carried out by Strode and Co. 
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SKETCHES OF DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


E illustrate a few examples of decorative 
furniture, wrought ironwork, &c., from 
Mr. G. Sinclair’s galleries in Shaftesbury- 
avenue. The old carved Mirror Frame is a 
quaint example of Italian work ; but, of course, 
we do not give it that it may be copied, as the 
Rococo character is not to be admired. The 
Louis Quinze Arm-chair is a good specimen of 
its kind, quiet, and without that overloading 
of ornament which in the next three reigns 
frequently debased the furniture. The Gates 
are a fine pair ; they are of wrought ironwork 
—German—of the 16th-century period, the 
vine-leaves and grapes being exceptionally well 
wrought. They are 4ft. 4sin. wide and 6ft. Tin. 
high. The Vernis Martin Clock calls for no 
special remark. We hopeina future number 
to illustrate a fine old Bookcase taken from an 
old house at Hampstead, now in Mr. Sinclair’s 
possession, 


ee 


DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 


UR sheet shows a few choice examples of 
decorative objects. The Italian Clock is 
of architectural design, witn Corinthian 
pilasters, surmounted by vases at the angles 
eatirely incrusted with lapis lazuli and agate, 
and mounted with metal gilt. The Mandarin 
Jar shown next is a very rare example, and 
is enamelled with Chinese figures, landscapes, 
and in gold and colours on a white ground, 
and small medallions in richly-enamelled trellis 
borders. The Louis XIV. Chandelier is of 
charming design, with a vase in the centre with 
arabesque figures in relief, and branches for 
eight lights, with scrolls and foliage. The 
Rose-water Ewer is of brown jasper, fluted 
and carved with foliage, the handle formed of 
a terminal monster, mounted with metal gilt 
on a stand supported by four terminal figures 
of boys, and a large oval-shaped dish with 
carved flutings, on a metal-gilt stand with four 
sphinx-like figures. These decorative articles 
were formerly in the Beckett Denison and 
Hamilton Palace Collections. 


OO 


Owing to the unsafe condition of the tower of St. 
Peter’s Church at Irthlingborough, which was a 
noteworthy feature among the many in the valley 
of the Nene, and frequently sketched, it had to be 
taken down last year. Efforts have since been 
made to ensure the re-building of the tower, as far 
as possible, on the former lines, numbers of the old 
stones being marked for that purpose. The in- 
terior of the church was restored some ten years 
ago. The cost of the pulling down and the re- 
building of the tower is estimated at about £1,800 
(without the clock or bells), and of that amount 
about £300 has been subscribed. The architects 
are Messrs. Talbot Brown and Fisher, of Wellin- 
borough, and the builder will be Mr. G. Henson, 
Wellinborough. 


The opening services of the new Wesleyan 
chapel in St. Catherine's, Lincoln, were held on 
Thursday in last week. The chapel is a semi-Gothic 
building: the length of the interior is 78ft., and 
the width 45ft. It has cost £3,200. Mr. Charles 
Bell, of London, was the architect, and the builders 
were Messrs. Thompson and Son, of Louth. The 
large stained-glass window at the west end is the 
gift of Mr. Sharpley Bainbridge, J.P. It repre- 
sents scenes in the life of Christ. 


A new altar has just been placed in St. Catherine’s 


chapel at Great Berkhampstead parish church. It 
is of English oak and of 15th-century character. 


‘Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, has carried out the 


work from plans by Mr. C, H. Rew, of Berk- 
hampstead. 
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PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE, 


THE world-famed cortile of this palace, by 
Michelozzi, was illustrated by a double-page 
plate in BurLDING News for July 6th last, and 
we now give a bird’s-eye view of the Medizval 
exterior overlooking the Piazza del Gran’ 
Duca, with an outline of the country beyond. 
Its architect was Arnolfo di Cambio, a pupil 
of Niccola, and its date of erection is given as 
1298. The Palazzo was then occupied as the 
residence of the Gonfaloniere and Priori, or 
superior magistracy of the Republic, and is 
now used as Government offices. We fur- 
nished some further particulars of the building 
when the cortile was given, 


“BREE CLASSIC”? DECORATION, 


A FREE treatment has been adopted in this 
design for wall-paper, to meet the demand felt 
for a decoration suited to the requirements of 
the prevalent style in architecture. A broad, 
flat decorative effect is obtained by simple 
means, and in keeping with the characteristic 
forms of design used in the carved and orna- 
mented work of “ Free Classic” buildings. It 
was designed by Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 
F.R.ILB.A., for Messrs. Jeffrey and Oo., of 
Islington, and a dining-room, lately decorated 
by Mr, Pratt, and hung with this paper, pro- 
duced a very pleasing effect, a hall and stair- 
case being subsequently carried out in the same 
style ; the colours adopted in both cases were a 
warm chestnut for the filling, a brown dado, 
and orange frieze. Messrs. Jeffrey and Co. 
have produced a series of ten different colour- 
ings of this decoration, and also ceiling 
patterns of similar character. At the Con- 
versazione of the Architectural Association, at 
Westminster Town Hall on Friday last, this 
decoration was exhibited, and attracted con- 
siderable attention, 


SALISBURY ESTATE, STRAND, 


THE property known as the Salisbury Estate, 
Strand, was the freehold estate of the present 
Marquis of Salisbury, lying between the Strand 
on the north, the river on the south, and 
between Carting-lane on the east and the 
Adelphi on the west. It occupies the site of 
the old Salisbury House and its gardens ; but 
modern Londoners will better know it as com- 
prising the houses of Cecil and Salisbury- 
streets, and the low-lying land between the 
ends of them and the gardens of the Thames 
Embankment, This lower portion has for 
many years—in fact, ever since the formation 
of the Embankment which cut it off from the 
tiver—been in a state of dilapidation, and 
seemed little short of a scandal to those who 
knew nothing of the difficulties existing of 
expiring leases and absolute want of direct 
access to the site. On this portion still stands, 
but disused, the once well-known “Fox Under 
the Hill,” at the wharf of which the “ half- 


penny boats” used to land, and from which 


the ill-fated Cricket started on its last voyage ; 
and the stream of people who used to pour up 
through the Dark Arches from these boats in 
the early morning from the City to the West 
End is well within the memory of the 
middle-aged inhabitants of the district. 
For some years past, as the leases of this pro- 
perty have been falling in, schemes for dealing 
with it as a whole have occupied the attention 
of the marquis’s advisers; but the many 
obstacles, apart altogether from the question 
of cost, which surrounded the matter, for long 
delayed any practical solution. At the com- 
mencement of negotiations, the main difficulty 
was that the property could only be acquired 
under a lease, and although the terms offered 
may have been fair and equitable, it was not 
easy to raise a sufficient capital to cover so large 
a site on such a tenure, however favourable ; 
but when, under the Settled Estate Acts, the 
marquis was enabled to part with the freehold, 
one principal obstacle was removed. Besides 
this, there were so many rival schemes sub- 
mitted for the laying out of the estate, that it 
was difficult to decide which should prove the 
most economical and profitable. These schemes 
were of two classes, and their principal features 
were, in the first case, the formation of a 
thoroughfare, which should connect the roads 
on the Embankment level with the high level 
of the Strand, and, in the second, the preserva- 
tion intact of the present private character of 
the property. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works favoured the former idea, and proposeda 
street partly on arches passing round the front 
of the Adelphi, and by gradual curves into the 
Strand. But the objection to this scheme 
is two-fold. The gradients in any case must 
have been extremely heavy, as the proposed 
street would deliver itself at the highest point 
of the Strand, and, should the street have 
become much used, the through traffic would 
be scarcely likely to prove of any benefit to the 
estate. The idea of retaining the privacy of 
the property found most favour. Severa! 
schemes were worked out for this, some retain- 
ing the sites of the present streets and merely 
rebuilding the houses; but the one prepared 
by the authors of the design we publish to-day 
was the one which formed the basis of negotia- 
tions which took place some years ago whena 
lease was being applied for, and it has since 
been adopted by the purchasers of the estate, 
and provides for dealing with the site as a 
cleared one. Before dealing with this scheme 
in detail, we would more particularly describe 
the site as it exists. The gross area, including 
the two streets, is about 21 acres, the dimen- 
sions being roughly 390ft. by 235ft. The 
northern end abuts on the back fronts of the 
houses in the Strand, and is there some 35ft. 
above the level of the low-lying road by the 
Embankment Gardens. The houses of Cecil- 
street and Salisbury-street occupy about three- 
fourths of the area, and the streets fall about 
5ft, towards the river in their length, and end 
abruptly with an iron railing overlooking the 
lower land and the gardens. The boundaries of 
the liberties of the Savoy and Westminster and 
two parishes, and their district surveyor’s dis- 
tricts intersect the property. At the south end, 
the estate adjoins the Embankment Gardens, 
with at present only a temporary wooden fence 
separating them, Behind the low buildings, 
and beneath the iron railings mentioned be- 
fore, is a rough private road, from which, when 
the gates are open, one may pass from Carting- 
lane to the dark arches of the Adelphi and get 
glimpses of some curious effects of light and 
shade, and some picturesque ruins scarcely to 
be expected by a stranger so near the Strand. 
In dealing with the site, the architects have 
taken advantage of the almost unique position 
of the property relative to the different levels, 
and have adopted the general idea of the 
Adelphi and its substructures as the principal 
feature of their scheme. But over the Adelphi 
the estate has this great advantage, caused by 
the construction of the Embankment, in that 
the Adelphi was kept back from the old river 
line by the wharfage before it, which had to 
be preserved ; the destruction of the wharves 
and river front before the Salisbury Estate en- 
ables the buildings in the latter to be advanced 
to the utmost extent of the property. It is 
therefore proposed to construct, first a plateau, 
level with the Strand, over the whole area of 


| thesite, having beneath it, andforming thesub- ! 


structures of the buildings to be erected over, a 
story about 35ft. high, entered from the Board of 
Works road onalevel withthe Embankment and 
absolutely distinct from the Strand level. The 
plateau over this is proposed to be laid out asa 
square, entered from the present Cecil and 
Salisbury-streets,and surrounded by the several 
buildings to be erected. It is intended that. 
this shall be altogether private, and closed by 
gates at the entrances from the Strand, As the 
freeholders are open to negotiations for letting 
off portions of the estate, nothing has yet been 
definitely decided as to the details of the several 
buildings beyond the general arrangement as: 
described above; but the following may he 
taken to be their intention, subject to such 
modifications as circumstances may call for. 
At the southern end, it is proposed to erect an 
hotel, the situation of which, for its perfect. 
views of the Thames and its accessibility to the 
best parts of the Strand, and at the same time 
with the perfect quietness of its surroundings, 
would be unrivalled among the large hotels. 
There would be entrances on both the Hmbank-. 
ment and Strand levels, and also on the lower 
level would be restaurant accommodation 
specially for the theatres, so thickly set here- 
abouts. Immediately adjoining the hotel, it is. 
proposed to erect a theatre, drawings for which: 
are now before the Board of Works, and which. 
for completeness of arrangements, for access. 
and egress on the two different levels, will be 
difficult to rival; but of this and of the build- 
ings generally, we hope at some future time to 
give more detailed descriptions, The purchasers 
of the frehold are Messrs. J. W. Hobbs and Co., 
Limited, of Cecil-street, Strand, and the archi- 
tects acting for them in the matter are Messrs. 
Perry and Reed, of John-street, Adelphi, 


OLD PLASTER HOUSES, MEDMENHAM, 


THE Old Houses, Medmenham, I think, need 
no description, as they are only an example of 
many such to be found round about, and were 
sketched more as an example of picturesque 
grouping than anything else. The drawing 
reproduced was hung at the Royal Academy 
exhibition this year.—LAURENCE YOUNG, 


ST. PATRICK'S CHURCH, BAMPTON, 


THE old church at Bampton was one of those- 
nondescript sort of buildings familiar in con- 
nection with the Georgian period, quite un- 
suited for modern uses, but structurally fairly 
sound, with a solidly-constructed roof, cover- 
ing a wide, uninterrupted area forming the 
nave. Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.S.A., of 
Carlisle, has lately remodelled the church, and 
we illustrate his work by an interior view 
to-day, showing the timber arcade erectéd on. 
the old gallery posts and dividing the church 
into nave and aisles, Arches of wood, with 
plaster fillings, are thrown across from the roof 
uprights, and the tie-beams are cased with 
mouldings, while cross arches divide the aisles 
into corresponding compartments, The chan- 
cel is newly fitted, and the east window, with 
the oak reredos below it, accords with the rest 
of the work. Rich oak screens of Jacobeam 
character divide off the vestry and organ- 
chamber from the nave, and harmonise with 
the pulpit and stalls, 


2 =o —______— 


Australia has recently sustained two’ severe losses: 
in the ranks of the architectural and engineering 
professions. On August 4th Mr. Morell, of Messrs. 
Morell and Kemp, of Sydney, passed over to join 
the great majority, and on the following day Mr. 
EB. W. Wright, of the firm of Wright, Read, and 
Beaver, of Adelaide, also closed along and konour- 
able career. The late Mr. Wright arrived in the 
colony in 1848, and at once took a leading position 
in his profession. He was President of the Associa- 
tion of Architects, and some time ago was elected 
Mayor of Adelaide. Among his chief works were 
numbered'the Town-hall, the Post-office, and severak 
of the banks and other public buildings in the 
colony. He was 64 years of age. 


The memorial stone of new Sunday-schools and 
lecture hall, in Baker-street, Hull, were laid on the 
6th inst. The schools are from the designs of 
Mr, W. A. Gelder, A.R.1I.B.A., architect, of Hull. 
They consist of assembly hall, 58ft. by 33ft., with 
gallery, elementary boys’ and girls’ schoolroom, 
infants’ schoo], classrooms, library, &c, The style 
is Queen Anne, and the buildings are faced with . 
red stock bricks, with Ancaster and Howley Park 
dressings. The cost will be about £2,000, Messrs. 
Marsden and Hodson are the builders. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 


Hoe Sagi sarcophagus of Alexander the 

Great! “ According to our Berlin corres- 
pondent,” says the Standard last week, “news has 
been received from Egypt to the effect that the 
tomb of Alexander the Great, which Dr. 
Schliemann sought in vain last winter, has now 
been discovered in Alexandria,” If anyone 
ought to make such a discovery it is the in- 
defatigable Dr. Schliemann. But it is too much 
of a good thing to have a fresh sarcophagus of 
the only Alexander cropping up every few 
months, How about the rival claimant at 
Sidon? The present tomb was found in a 
brick vault, about 20ft. high, covered by about 
8ft. of earth, The coffin is said to be 
beautifully decorated, and withal of marble. 
Three feet and a half ‘is the span of 
its breadth, and 36in., is ‘the measure of 
its height. Inside was discovered the 
skull of a man. That is all the present 
information on the subject. Much is for the 
moment left to the imagination, and some 
margin for speculation as to how the skull 
managed to get into the tomb without the 
skeleton, It will be almost a pity when 
Alexander's tomb is really and truly unearthed, 
as we shall be deprived of the pleasant 
periodical flutter in the archeological world. 
It will be difficult to believe in any sarco- 
phagus being the genuine article, as “ Wolf!” 
has been the cry for so long. 


Touching Egyptian archeology, I would 
express a regret at the prospect of renewed 
trouble in Upper Egypt, The unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in this quarter of the globe 
must prevent anything in the nature of a 
pilgrimage to a large number of ancient 
monuments situate therein. I believe that 
Wady Halfa—793 miles from Cairo by the 
way of the waters of the Nile—is the uttermost 
point Equator-wards that can be reached with- 
out running the risk of becoming unwillingly 
draughtsman-in-chief to the latest Mahdi at 
Khartoum, or suffering other inconveniences, 
This is a pity, as the Egyptian archeologist is 
now cut off foran indefinite period—probably for 
generations to come—from visiting many exten- 
sive and interesting ruins of ancient architec- 
ture, among which are the temples of 
Thothmes III. at Semneh, the solitary ruins 
of Wady Owatib, and of the Temple of Abou 
Naga ; not to mention the eighty odd porticoed 
pyramids of Meroe, all of which are, compara- 
tively speaking, on the Nile. Even between 
Cairo and Wady Halfa travelling on the Nile 
must be risky, owing to our past treatment of 
the Egyptians. 


The ailments of the Monument received the 
attention of the Court of Common Council on 
Thursday in last week. Mr. H. H, Bridgman 
asked the chairman of the City Lands Com- 
mittee whether he could reassure the public 
mind as to the safety of the structure, and 
whether the cause of the fall of the masonry 
was due to the construction of the subway 
within fifty yards of the base of the column. 
Mr. Frank Green said he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to reassure the public, through the 
Court, that every possible step had been taken 
to insure the safety of the Monument, also of 
the public; but that it was impossible to say 
whether the subway was the cause of the accj- 
dent or no; for his part, he did not think go, 
Most persons in a position to give an opinion 
will draw different conclusions when they 
observe the state of many of the houses in 
King William-street and Arthur-street West, 
which have suffered in much the same way as 
did the buildings in Cannon-street when the 
Inner Circle Extension was completed, 


The Corporation of Yeovil, I see, want to pur- 
chase 80ft. of good clock-tower architecture, 
not te cost more than £7 10s. per foot run of 
altitude—foundations extra. No premiums are 
offered to those who can supply a good article 
at a fair price. Neither do the Corporation 
promise to engage any assessor on the competi- 
tion for the job, It would appear, that if the 
tower is to be solid, and look architectural, the 
Borough of Yeovil will have a bargain at the 
price offered to the profession, 

= eee 

Restorations have been conducted at Windsor 

Castle of late—on a small scale,however, The 


roofing of the Victoria Tower and the Royal Max Clarke, before the Advanced Construction 


apartments is being repaired; and the battle- 
ments of the Garter Tower, which it is said 
were in a very dilapidated state, have been 
replaced with much new stonework. No need 
for any excitement here, as we, most of us, 


know, though a partially-informed member of 


the S.P.A.B, might feel indignant for an hour 
or so after hearing the news, Concerning re- 
storations, I must apologise for overlooking your 
correspondent, Mr, Francis Grayling’s letter re 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne. I hasten to say 
that I feel confident that the old building is in 
safe hands, and will be repaired, as all such 
work should be, rather than undergo the more 
than doubtful process known as “ restoration.” 
I fully believed at the time that no destruction 
of old work was contemplated at Milton Church. 
The vein of sarcasm in my note was evidently 
too feeble to be perceived by all, 


The cause of technical instruction progresses, 
Last Friday the new schools of the People’s 
Palace, in the Hast-end, were formally opened. 
These schools will be equal to the wants of 
five thousand evening students in the coming 
season. There are five workshops, fitted with 
benches, iron and wood-turning lathes, drilling 


and planing machines, and other needful tools 


and appliances, Nine class-rooms have been 
provided for instructions in the handicrafts, 
such instruction being furnished for the very 
low fee of sixpence per week, or five shillings 
per quarter, A lecture-theatre is also included, 
tobeused every evening throughout the winter. 
There is also a photographic studio, A very 
splendid addition to the People’s Palace, one is 
led to reflect, is this set of workshops and 
rooms for technical instruction, 
here, it is stated, is not to teach a trade, but to 


make a lad handy with tools, so that he may 
be well prepared to enter a business and make 


better use of his apprenticeship, Work com- 
mences in earnest on Monday next. 


Rapid advances are being made with the 
schemes for the institutes in the South of 
London, The Goldsmiths’ 


Committee of the South London Polytechnic 


Institute—one whose value is estimated as 
equivalent to £85,000. It appears that the 
Goldsmiths’ Company have made a proposal to 
the Charity Commissioners, whereby the build- 
ings, with seven acres of land, at present occu- 


pied by the Royal Naval School at New Cross, 
will be acquired by the Commissioners out of 
the City parochial charities. This proposal has 


been agreed to by the Commissioners, subject 


to the approval of Parliament. The arrange- 
ment, I conclude, is on the £1 per £1 principle. 
In addition to the above, both the Charity Com- 
missioners and the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
agreed to allow a yearly endowment of £2,500 
each, The institute will be called the Gold- 
smiths’ Company’s (New Cross) Institute. I 
hope the Mercers’ Company will soon do like- 
wise, and leave South Kensington to contem- 
plate the collapse of the “City and Guilds 
Institute ” it has caused. 


I have read, and enjoyed, Professor Roger 
Smith’s lecture on “ Mistakes in Architecture,” 
It is, doubtless, often a good plan to point out 
how not to do things, rather than the reverse. 
It is easy to tell a person all about the grand 
things he may do, but it is of far more prac- 
tical moment to point out the pitfalls in his 
path. The students at the London University 
must have dispersed last week with much 
matter for grave reflection, and with a sense 
of having been shown many danger-signals 
ahead, This is better than inflating them with 
the gassy stuff generally served out on occa- 
sions of opening addresses, 


The session 1888-9 of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, under Mr, Herbert D, Appleton’s Presi- 
dency, will, I venture to say, be a popular one, 
and the meetings well attended. <A front ele- 
vation of Mr, Appleton appears in the current 
number of “A.A. Notes,” the letterpress in 
which includes an interesting extract from 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonné, an 
account of “ Rambles in Kent,” by Mr. Reginald 
A, Rix, and “Strains in Structures.” <A view 
of Hatfield House and two of Haddon Hall are 
among the illustrations, In the list of lectures 
for October, there is one on “ Theatres,” by Mr, 


The object 


Company have 
made a most princely gift to the Executive 


Class; and one on “Shoring and Under- 
pinning,” by Mr. Lovegrove, respectively on 
the 24th and 26th October. Among the letters 
to the Editor is one from ‘‘A Student,’ who 
wants to know whether sketching is a failure. 
This correspondent says he does not know 
what to sketch. At times there is some 
excuse for such a complaint; but he may 
rest aseured there is no danger of him doing 
himself any permanent injury of a serious 
kind by over-sketching. Turner may be held 
up as an example to all who talk of the diffi- 
culties of selecting subjects, The great painter 
could not have spent many hours in his life 
considering what he should sketch, but had an 
object in his notebook in less time than most 
of us take thinking about the doing of the 
thing, A marvellous variety of subjects did 
Turner sketch ; nothing seems to have been too 
humble or insignificant, and nothing too ela- 
borate or complicated, ‘A Student” should 
cultivate the invaluable habit of instantaneous 
criticism, and learn to decide in a moment what 
to sketch in a given scene, and get it in as 
quickly as is consistent with accurate work, re- 
membering that, in spite of prevailing fashions, 
he will learn something from every building, 
be the style of architecture what it may, 


I am glad to see that the registration move- 
ment is making headway in Australia. Some 
months since you referred to the agitations 
which have arisen in Victoria and South 
Australia in reference to the felt necessity 
for architects’ registration in those colonies, 
Your spirited contemporary, the Building 
and Engineering Journal of Melbourne, in 
commenting in its last issue on the fact 
that an influential deputation of the leading 
architects of that city recently waited on the 
University Council with a view to get a Chair 
of Architecture established, remarks: ‘“ If this 
were accomplished no doubt the granting of a 
diploma or degree in architecture would follow, 
and that in time would weed out a number of 
very undesirable ‘brethren,’ who are no great 
credit to the architect fraternity. But even 
were such a chair already established, the 
‘weeding’ out process would take a long time, 
and the present want may be much more 
quickly satisfied by the provision of a 
Registration Bill, which, if properly framed, 
would be an immense boon to every 
genuine architect in the colony. This 
matter again came up before the Melbourne 
Institute in the course of an able paper, by 
Mr. Inskip,on ‘Architectural Education,’ His 
views are to some extent embodied in the pro- 
posed measure for the creation of a ‘ General 
Council of Architectural Education and Regis- 
tration,’ The unfortunate and acrimonious 
differences which have arisen among the archi- 
tects in England over this question of registra- 
tion have been happily wanting here, thanks to 
the strong good sense of the members of the 
profession, but we confess that we quite fail to 
see on what possible grounds the London 
R.I.B.A. oppose a scheme which cannot but do 
good in greatly raising the status of the pro- 
fession in every part of the United Kingdom,” 
Nor can I understand their objection, 


The same journal contains illustrations of a 
coffee palace just erected in Melbourne, which 
far exceeds anything attempted in this country 
alike in costliness and scale, It occupies the 
corner of Collins-street and King-street, con- 
taining no fewer than 560 rooms, and has cost 
£106,000, in addition to £48,000 paid for the 
site. The building is treated in a French 
Renaissance style, very freely rendered, and 
is much too florid for English tastes, An 
elongated conical turret is, of course, placed 
at the junction of the two streets, and 
terminates in an iron-framed bulbous cupola, 
while the projecting masses abutting on this 
jointure are unduly crowded, The great fault of 
the design is that the main cornice is too low 
down on the elevation, the lofty two-storied 
attic above looking like an after-thought 
clumsily worked in. Notwithstanding all these 
loud-crying defects, the Federal Coffee-Palace 
isan imposing structure, of which the citizens 
of Melbourne will doubtless boast exceedingly, 
and its architects, Messrs. Elleker, Kilburn, 


and Pitt, are to be congratulated ona big job 


well carried out, 
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Lord Grimthorpe was silenced last Thursday 
week, and upon his own happy hunting- 
grounds. Standing, in the graveyard, at the 
north side of the Abbey at St. Alban’s, he was 
gazing with evident admiration at a full-sized 
wooden model of an ugly cross, of his own 
design, that had been put in position—as a 
proposed termination to the gable of the tran- 
sept, which is now disfigured by the immense 
and immensely ugly wheel window his lord- 
ship has just put there. Presently a venerable 
old gentleman, evidently a stranger, stepped 
up to him and said, “ Ah! I see youare looking 
at that horrible window—isn’t it simply dread- 
ful.” “What?” retorted Lord Grimthorpe, 
curtly. “ Why that wheel window, man, surely ; 
it stands in the same relative position to this 
venerable old abbey that ‘Jack the Ripper’ 
does to Whitechapel—it is an outrage, a posi- 
tive outrage, on society!” His lordship waited 
to hear no more, but strode off without a word, 
leaving the somewhat perplexed and venerable 
critic master of the situation. When that old 
gentleman was told afterwards who he had 
been talking to, crippled as he was, he tried to 
do a step-dance ! GOTH, 

—__—___e—ume 


TESTING FOUNDATIONS. 


4 te resistance of the soil to pressure or 

great loads is generally left to be deter- 
mined by experience. In the erection of the 
weighty and lofty structures on the Champ de 
Mars in Paris in connection with the forth- 
coming Exhibition, experiments have been 
conducted with this object in view for the 
purpose of determining the size of foundations. 
The method adopted was to level a large surface 
of ground and place four rectangular blocks 
of cast iron, 1ft. 8in. square, so disposed as to 
form the corners of a square, the distance apart 
being 11ft. 8in. from centre to centre. These 
blocks were bridged by girders of T-irons, and 
these were then loaded with the same till a 
total weight of 143,923lb. was reached, when a 
settlement occurred. The pressure on the 
ground was 7,311 tons per square foot. During 
the night the settlement increased about 
three-quarters of an inch. The load was in- 
creased next day to 209,776lb., when some of 
the corner blocks had sunk out of sight, leaving 
the girders on the surface of soil. It was 
found by these experiments that the soil was 
capable of resisting a load equivalent to 5°43 
tons per square foot. When the load reached 
731 tons, settlement took place, and the ground 
was incapable of supporting a load of 8:14 tons 
per square foot, In heavy structures, a weight 
of 8 tons per square foot is not unusual ; several 
chimneys at Birmingham, and St. Rollox, at 
Glasgow, exceed this amount of stress. St. 
Peter’s at Rome bears a weight under the dome 
of nearly 15 tons per square foot, and it is 
estimated that the piers carrying the dome at 
St. Paul’s, London, bear a weight per foot at 
the base of 17°705 tons per square foot. The 
very inadequate data furnished in books makes 
it necessary for the architect and engineer to 
make experiments when any heavy or lofty 
structure has to be supported. How many of 
the central towers and spires of our cathedrals 
have failed it would be impossible to say, 
though the examples of Chichester and Ely 
ought to be warnings. 

_————2 9 —_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Calendar and Syllabus of the Technical 
Schools, People’s Palace, has been sent us, and 
isa very detailed and complete statement of 
the work in progress and contemplated at this 
institution, The calendar is illustrated by a 
plan, section, and elevation of the new schools 
opened last week. We have also received par- 
~ticulars of the courses of lectures and classes 
at the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond- 
street, W., and the newly-established Poly- 
technic for Brixton and Clapham in Ferndale- 
road, Brixton. Lancashire Churches (12, 
Southampton-street, Strand) is a reprint, the 
third of the series, of woodcuts and descrip- 
tions which have appeared in Church Bells. 
They are somewhat roughly engraved, but at 
6d., thirty full-page illustrations of the prin- 
cipal churches in a county, bound together 
with letterpress in paper cover, cannot be re- 
garded as dear. 

Oe 


Mr. Barham, jun., architect, of Dundee, has been 
elected secretary to the Dundee Antiquarian Society. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,.—XIYV. 


By Henry LovecRove, F.S.1., Surveyor. 


AN ISOLATION HOSPITAL, 


DRAINAGE. 
ft. in. ft. in. 

172 0 3in. salt-glazed drain pipes with 
Stanford’s patent joints and 
digging average 2ft. deep. 

76 0 4in, do. do. and do. 

198 0 6in. do. do. and digging average 

3ft. deep. 

10 Extra to 3in. bends. 

30 Connect ends of pipe with brick 
chamber. 

100 0 Qin. drain-pipe as before, and 


digging 5ft. deep. 

1 Entry into sewer, including gal- 
vanised flap and frame built in 
in cement for 9in. pipe, and 


pay feces. 
73 Hellyer’s patent gully and 
fixing. , 
2 Hellyer’s grease trap and fixing. 
INSPECTION CHAMBER. 
4 0 
4 0 
3 6 392 0 Dig and cart. 
4 0 
4 0 
1 0 112 O Concrete. 
9 0 
3 15 9 12B. footings. 
a) 
Se 150 eyes, ” 
9 ¢ 
2 6 157 6 1B. wall. 
9 0 63 O Qin. by Gin. tooled and rebated 
‘te York curb, and setting in 
cement, including joints. 
7 Dyer’s air-tight door 2ft. by 
-, lft. 6in., and fixing in stone 
curb. 
6in. siphon trap and cleaning 
arm and cap and fixing in 
drain, 
16 0 Planking and strutting to sides 
7 0 784 0 of excavation. 
{20 
2 6 122 6 Render in Portland cement. 
6 0 
4 0 
1 0 24 0 Concrete. 
6 0 
4 0 
5 6 132 0 Dig and cart. 
13 0 
3 3 3 2B. footings. 
13 0 
3 3 8 14B. do. 
13 0 
3 6 45 6 1B. wall. 
20 
150 2 0 1B.inarch. 
2 6 
9 111f Extra to segment arch in two 
3 0 half-brick rings, 
9 2 3 
2 6 
9 111 Centre to semicircular arch. 
10 v 
3 0 380 0 Render in Portland cement, 
2 6 
9 111 Portland cement circular soffit. 
206 Angle and arris circular. 
2 Stoneware culvert for two pipes, 
1 Do, for three pipes. 
2 Do. do. four do. 
3 Do. do, five do. 
8 Dishing up round culverts in 
Portland cement. 
20 0 Planking and strutting to ex:za- 
1062210" 20. vation. 
DEDUCTIONS FOR WINDOWS—Windows 2(t, 3in. 
by 9ft. Oin. 
16, 
9 0 162 0 Ddt. extra to red brick facing, 
2 ay Jo g| Hxtra to segmental cut and 
ee rubbed gauged arch in red 
27 brick, 
Ue eo! oe 
38 6 42 0) Circular fan cutting over arch 
2 6 120 in red brick facing. 
2 1 2 28 0 Fair cutting in ditto skew back. 
z 4 28 0 Segmental centre to 43in. soffit, 
Notch for keystone in ditto. 
3 1 37 O Red brick circular moulding over 
a window arch. 
24 SE. on splay. 
24 Moulded returned end. 
12 Terracotta key to arch moulded 
projecting 9in. by 2ft. lin. 
2 3 
9 0 243 Of Half brick deduct. 
210 
9 4 3817 4} One brick deduct. 
3 10 
9 8 8 Fir lintel. 
3 
ss Frame bed and point. 
9 6 Double joint bricks. 
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12 


12 


12 


12 
12 


12 
12 
12 


12 


12 
12 


12 
12 
12 


12 
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12 
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12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 


12 
12 


12 
12 


12 
12 


12 


12 
12 


12 
12 


12 
12 


12 


12 


ww ww 


ft. in. ft. in, 


2 10 


7 7 257 10 


6 
9 4 


6 


112 


1 21 
7 182 


ee 
7 


264 


216 


1 
0 125 


110 
116 


46 


528 
68 


34 


0 
8 24 


27 


Deduct R, F.S.and twice colour. 


Portland cement rendering to 
0 reveal narrow and twice C. 


0 Deduct do. 

0 Labour slightly rounded angle in 
Portland cement. 

24 8.H. 

Portland cement on lath and 
counter lath soffit and twice C. 

Labour slightly rounded angle. 

24 mitres. 

0 4in, by 3in. fir wrought framed, 
rebated, aud beaded frame. 

0 4in. by 3in. fir wrought framed, 
double rebated, and beaded 
transom, 

0 4in. by 3iv,oak, wrought, framed, 
rebated, sunk, rubbed sill, 
grooved for window bed. 

0 Labour to groove in frame for 
plaster, 

24 S.B. 
2in. deal moulded sash in small 

0 squares, and wide sash-bars 

hung on butts. 

Pair 3in. butts. 

Brass lever casement fastener. 

Do, fastener stay. 

21oz. best sheet-glas3 in small 

squares, 

0 2in. by 2in. deal, wrought, 
framed, rebated, moulded 
frame for iron casement and 
frame, 


Wrought-iron frame and case- 
ment I1ft, 10in. by 2ft. 6in. and 
fixing in wood frame and case- 
ment to be hung to openasa 
hopper. 

Lead lights and glass and glazing 

8 iu iron casement, 

Elsley’s patent opening apparatus 
ae iron casement, 13ft. from 

oor, 


Frames (4). 


= 240 square do. 
= 24 casement do. 

0 Galvanised iron tongue bedded 
in white lead and groove in 
oak and terracotta sill. 

Ijin. deal wrought tongued 

0 and rdd. window bd.and brs. 


V.and returned rdd. ends, 


0 (4). 


oo 


Oo 


0 
0 


WINDOWS, 4FT. BY 9FT, 


8 3 
9 0 351 
4 
42 18 
4 4 
12) 6p 
4 8 650 
6 2 
I 2 +28 
4 1 49 
4 8 56 
2 
2 
4 0 
9 0 4382 
47 
9 4 513 
B47 
SUS 1G 
4 
9 6 
4 7 
Get) ALT 
6 
tuk geo 
i 182 
14 
4 7 
6 27 
A= bb: 
23 9 285 
Aa endo 
bel 
Aaa nLDD 
19) Omeand 
110 242 
oreo) 
1 6 
5 0 180 


0 Deduct extra to red brick facing, 


5 | Extra to segmental cut, rubbed 
gauged arch in red brick as 
8 before. 


0) Circular fair cutting in red 
0 brick facing. 
0 Fair cutting to skewback. 
0 Segmental centre to 4gin. 8, 
Notch in do. 
0 Circular red brick moulded label 
as before. 
= 24 §.E. on splay. 
= 24 moulded returned ends. 
Terracotta key as before. 


0} Half brick deduct. 


4 } One brick deduct. 


9 Fir lintel. 


Fir b. and p. 
Double joint bricks. 


1 Deduct R. and §, and twice C, 


Portland cement narrowed to 
0 reveals as before. 


0 Labour slightly rounded angle 
in Portland cement, 
Ss. BE. 
Portland cement on lath and 
6 counter lathing to soffit, and 
twice C, 


0 Labour slightly rounded angle. 

= 24 mitres. 

Q 4 by 3 fir wrought framed and re- 
bated frame. 

0) 4 by 3 fir wrought framed and 

0 double rebated and beaded 
transom and mullion. 

0 4 by 3 oak wrought framed, sunk 
rebated weathered sill as before. 

0 Labour to groove in frame for 
plaster, 

0 2in. deal moulded sash in small 
squares as before, hung on 
laths. 

24 Pair 2in. butts. 
24 Brass lever casement fastener. 
24 Do. do. stay. 


0 2loz.sheet-glass in small squares. 


ot Ae 
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12 


12 


12 
12 


to 21 © 


Om 


- ft. in. 


ft. 


in. 


1210 154 0 2in. by 2in. fir wrought, framed, 


23 9 570 
2 4 7 220 


2 

2 ———. 

2 “611 142 
2 

2 


42 


rebated, and moulded frame 

for iron casement, 

Wrought-iron frame and case- 

ment as before, 3ft. Sin. by 

2ft. 6in. and (4). 

Lead lights and glass and 
8 glazing in iron frame. 


Hisey’s patent fanlight opener 


as before. 
0 
0 \ (4) on frame b.s. measured, 
0 


480 Squares. 
48 Casements. 
0 Galvanised iron tongue, &c., as 
before. 
l4in. deal wrought, tongued, and 
0 rounded window bed as before. 


24 Notched and rebated ends. 
9 (4). 


SMALL WINDOWS IN SIDE WALLS OF END WARDS, 
2FT, 3IN. BY 6FT, 3IN. 


abo ws 
eo oo 


abo 
— 
No 


ew 
_ 
i] 


bo 
all el 
oOo w 


~ 
=" 
on 


| 


i] 
» 
_ 
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2 10 
6 


28 
37 


27 


19 


9 Deduct extra to red brick facing. 


9/ Extra to 
before. 


segmental arch as 


0 
0 
0 } Circular fair cutting over arch. 
8 Fair cutting to skewbicx. 
8 Segmental centre to 44 C, 
2 Circular red brick label mould- 
ing. 
Moulded returned S.H. 4. 


23 B. 
41 B. 


Deduct. 


5 Fir lintel. 


0 Ro. relg. arch in cement. 


Fir b.and p. 
= 16 Deal joint bricks. 


5 Deduct R. F.S. and twice colour. 
Portland cement reveal narrow, 
8 and twice C. 
4 Slightly rounded ange. 
4 S.E. rounded angle in Portland 
cement. 
Portland cement soffit on Jath 
10 and counterlaths and twice 
cement, 
8 Slightly rounded angle. 
4 Ms. 
8 4 by 3 fir wrought, framed, re- 
bated, and beaded frame. 
8 4 by 3 oak sill as before. 
8 Labour to groove for plaster, 
4 §. to do. 
2in. moulded sash on butts as 


2 11 before. 


2 Pair 3in. butts. 
2 Brass lever casement fastener. 
2 Do. do. stay. 


4 2loz. sheet in small squares. 
; 

4 Fr: i 
z ame 


4 Casement. 
32 Squares. 
N.B.—Take half the above Pt. 
for twice V. 
8 Galvanised iron tongue, &c., as 
before. 
1} deal wrought rounded window 
0 bed and bars. 


4 Mitred and returned ends, 


6 (4) and twice V. 


WINDOWS TO W.C'S AND SINKS, 


ft. in. 


ft. in. 
1 6 


 bo| eo 
ocleo 


i e| - 
Alon’ ag 
vi 
oo © 


I 


wo 
ieee” os) es 
ae et ay 
oo Bole 


~ 
— 
a 


| 


is) 
o 


22 


32 


2 


4 


6 
6 


ll 


ix] 
L) 


42 


co 


6 3B. 
3 Deduct. 


O ZB. 


3 { Extra to eut rubbed ganged flat 


arch in red bricks, 


T. P., 43 8. 
Fair cutting to skewback. 


3 Deduct extra to red brick facing. 


2 Fir lintel. 


Fir b. and p. 
Double flat bricks, 


0 Deduct R. F. 8. and twice OC. 


0 4by 3 fir wrought fird. rebated, 
and beaded frame. 


0 4 by 3 oak sill as before. 


Prana 


Do 


ft. in. ft. in. 
LE 6 2in. deal moulded casement on 
3 9 22 6 butts as before. 


Pair of 3in. butts. 

Japanned iron lever casement 
fastening. 

Do. lever stay. 


21oz. sheet in small squares. 


1 84 

so (16 i (4) fir. 

San Casement 

Cw i 3 squares. (4). 

, al N.B.—Take half the above paint 
twice V. 

2 a0 8 0 Galvanised iron tongue, &c., as 
before. 

8 0 32 0 23 by # deal wrought splayed and 

err rd, filet as arcnitrave, includ- 
ing mitres, 

8 Rounded ends to do. 


CIRCULAR WINDOWS IN GABLES 


38 9 44 O Deduct extra to red brick facing. 

2 3 1510 Deduct half brick. 

3 28 9 Deduct one brick. 

‘ice 26 0 Circular annexed arch, 
9035, 0 
8 8 
9 26 0 Centre for circular window. 

8 8 34 8 4by8 fir wrought framed circu- 
lar frame, rebated and beaded, 
including all joints grooved for 
plaster. 

2038 2in. deal moulded circular case- 

Zoe) 4208.3 ment, with wide moulded bars 


hung on centres with cut and 
mitred bead measured square. 
Pr. brass sash centres. 
Set lines, pulleys, &c., to open 
and shut casement 21ft. 6in. 
from floor, 


111 21oz. sheet glass in small squares, 
in 1 s 
5 10 


23 4 Circular cutting and risk to do. 
4 B. and P, 
16 Deal joint bricks. 
8 8 Pair casement narrow reveal, 
Ope lies circular and twice V. 
8 8 34 8 Labour rounded edge to do. 
2 9 23 9 Deduct R, F.S. and twice cement, 
8 8 34 8 (4) on frame. 
4 Casement. 
20 Squares (4). 
8 8 34 8 (4) and twice V. 
4 Casement ; 
20 20 care (4) and twice V. 
INSPECTION WINDOWS. 
2 3 
5 ic 
; : 47 3 Half brick deduct. 
5 6 60 6 Half brick 
2 38 
44 3 
rar Annexed segmental arch, 
9 lane 
2 3 9 0 Centre to do. 4358. 
29 
43 4 2(Annexed flat arch. 
218 
9 8 9) (2), Il. 
29 11 0 T.P.44S. 
2 3 
3° OT) 27 
age Deduct R. F. S. and twice c. 
Ps BL ae) 
16 6 66 0 4 by 8 fir wrought framed 
moulded frame, 
Sid? 6335.0 } P 
oe Li . 
Ca et abour to groove in frame 
2 3 2in. deal moulded fixed gash in 
53 47 3 8.S. with wide bars, 
20 
410 388 8 2loz, sheet-glass in S.S, 
29 ljin. deal rounded tongued 
8 7 4 window bed and bars, 
8 Notched and returned ends. 
9 3 37 O 22 by # deal fillet as architrave, 
8 Rounded ends. 
16 6 132 0 4 Frame and twice V. 
64 Squares do. 
29 
9 8 3 4 and twice V. 
8s Portland cement narrow reveals 
6 16 6 as before. 
z 3 
6 4 6 Deduct and add circular do. 
6 0 24 0 Labour slightly rounded edge to 
es, Portland cement reveal. 
8 SE. 
2 8 9 O Do. circular do. 
8m. 


4 Frame b. and p. 
32 Di. joint bricks. 


MEM.—The windows to first floor 
will be taker with roof, 


(To be continued ) 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE, 


4 ee forty-seventh session of the Architec- 
tural Association was inaugurated on 
Friday evening by a Conversazione given at 
the Town Hall, Westminster, when a large 
number of members and lady visitors assembled 
to meet the new President, Mr. Herbert D. 
Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., and the Council. The 
chief attraction for the evening was the band 
of the Royal Scots Guards, which played in 
the large hall, and a concert of vocal and in- 
strumental music given in the council 
chamber, in which Madame Isabel George, 
Mess:s. Herbert Schartau, Charles Chilley, J. 
Elvin, and Herr Polonaski (violinist) took 
art, 
i The loan exhibits, particularly the trade 
displays, were restricted in number, but 
were generally of high quality, and a new 
and agreeable feature in the arrangements was 
the introduction of a profusion of cut flowers 
and foliage plants for decorative purposes. 
The measured drawings, sketches, and designs 
executed in the various classes, were hung in 
the suite of rooms on the first floor. The chief 
contributors of water-colour sketches were 
Messrs. R. Phené Spiers, Gerald Horsley, H, O. 
Cresswell, W. Millard, F. T. W. Miller, R, Elsey 
Smith (who sent numerous drawings in colour 
and sepia of the Temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos), H. D. Walton, R. T. Conder, C. H. 
Mallows, Aston Webb, and A. B. Mitchell. 
As usual, a feature of the exhibition was the 
series of photographs by Mr. John L, Robinson, 
R.H.A., illustrating the recent A.A, excursion 
in Derbyshire. 

In the large hall were hung numerous new 
patterns of wall papers shown by Messrs. 
Jeffrey and OCo., including the Free Classic 
design by Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, which forms 
the subject of one of our photo-lithographs this 
week ; an arabesque embossed leather paper in 
crimson and gold, by Mr. Lewis F. Day; 
another by the same artist, having a deep 
frieze, in which the emblematical subjects of 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water were introduced in 
medallions ; the Woodpecker design, by Mr. S. 
Mawson, and a decoration in panels of Persian 
ornament, by Mr. A. F. Brophy. Messrs. 
William Woollams and Co., of High-street, 
Marylebone, and Messrs. W. Morris and Co, had 
also good displays of specially-designed wall- 
papers. Messrs, C, Hindley and Sons exhibited 
a large china cabinet in white wood, fitted 
mantels, and carpets. Mr. H.C. Liley showed 
illustrations of works of coloured decoration 
at Tokenhouse-yard and elsewhere, carried out 
under his directions; Mr. G. H. de Wilde 
showed specimens of wrought-iron work; Mr. 
W. de Morgan, of Chelsea, decorated vases and 
tiles ; and Messrs, Steel and Garland the Marl- 
borough grate. The Incandescent Gas-Light 
Company added to the illumination of the great 
hall by their display of Welsbach gas-lights on 
the platform and under the galleries, and the 
Coalbrookdale Iron Co. sent numerous examples 
of their art castings and some mantels, and 
Messrs. Longdean and Co. also showed speci- 
mens of ironwork. 

In the course of the evening the President, 
who was heartily received, announced the 
following as the 

PRIZE LIST. 


Architectural Association Studentship.—D. J. Blow; 
2nd, R. D. Warry. 

Aldwinckle Travelling Studentship.—H. V. Lanchester. 

A. A. Medal.—Banister F. Fietcher; hon. mention, KE. 
L. Lutyens. 

Architectural Union Company’s Prizes,—1st, S. Tugwell ; 
2nd, not awarded. 

Blashill Prize.—No competitors, 

Cates Prize.—A. W. Hemmings. 

Ernest Turner Prize.—A. W. Jarvis. 

Elementary Class of Design.—Section I.: Ist, A. HE. 
Habershon ; 2nd, P. G. Eade; hon. mention, H. A. Saul 
and C. H. Strange. Section II.: 1st, A. W. Jarvis; 2nd, 
C. Bywater; hon. mention, R. A. J. Bidwell. 

Elementary Class of Construction.—1st, A. W. Cleaver ; 
2nd, F. H. Greenaway. 

Elementary Class of Ornament and Colour.—lst, C.S. 
Haywood; 2nd,V.T. Jones. Class Prize, V. T. Jones. 

Class of Design.—lst, D, J. Blow; 2nd, OC, O, King; hon. 
mention, J. H, Jefferson. 

Colour Decoration Class.—lst, H. V. Lanchester; 2nd, 
C. J. L. OC, de Beaupré; Time Sketch Prize,C. J. L. OC. de 
Beaupré. 

Class of Construction.—lst, O. Oertel; 2nd, H. Ermrich, 

Advanced Class of Construction.—O wen Fleming. 

Quantity Class.—A. O. Breeds and G. Harvey, «q. 

Sketch-Book Prize (Title-Page).—W. G. B. Lewis. 

Neale Prize.—S. Greenslade ; hon, mention, H, Tooley 
and A, C. Walker, 2q. 

Edis Prize.—A. Gladding. 

Book Plate Prize.—Not awarded. 

Essay Prizes,—Medal and Ten Guineas, H. Tooley ; 
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bronze medal and five guineas, W. Wonnacott ; hon. men- 
tion, A. W. Cox. 

Lectures on History of Architecture.—Ist, F. M. Elgood 
and O. Fleming, zq.; 3rd, H. Carless; high)y commended, 
W. Pywell and J. Gethin. 

Lectures on Construction.—lst, F. R. Taylor; 2nd, 
A. C. Walker; 3rd, H. E, Mathews; hon. mention, LH. 
Carless and L, J. Veit. 


== © 


THE LATE MR, JAMES SELLARS. 


E regret to announce the death, at the 
early age of forty-five years, of Mr. 
James Sellars, of Glasgow, the architect of the 
International Exhibition now open in that city, 
and junior partner in the firm of Campbell 
Douglasand Sellars. Mr. Sellars, who died from 
blood-poisoning on Tuesday, at his residence, 
Montgomerie-quadrant, Kelvinside, was a native 
of Glasgow, and served his apprenticeship to 
Mr. Hugh Barclay, a local architect. His first 
success was the selection in competition of his 
design for the Stewart Memorial Fountain, 
which was carried out, and is a Gothic structure 
placed in Kelvingrove Park. On the com- 
pletion of his articles, Mr. Sellars entered the 
office of Mr. Campbell Douglas, and afterwards 
joined him in partnership. His works are 
chiefly designed in various phases of Harly 
Gothic, although he possessed great versatility 
in design, and successfully worked in many and 
diverse styles, and are prominent features of 
modern Glasgow and its suburbs. The works 
by the firm include the New Club, additions to 
the Trades Hall (wonin competition), banking 
premises for the Bank of Scotland, George- 
square, and the City of Glasgow Bank (since 
converted into a business establishment), Uni- 
versity Union Debating Club, Children’s 
Infirmary, the Scottish Amicable and Queen’s 
Insurance Offices, the Victoria Infirmary (of 
which the Queen laid the foundation stone), 
the Medical School, Anderson’s College, and 
numerous churches in the city and its vicinity, 
the best of these being, perhaps, Belhaven 
U.P. Church, designed in the Renaissance style, 
and Hillhead Hstablished Church, in which 
Greek was happily adapted to modern require- 
ments. Among buildings outside Glasgow may 
be mentioned the Town Hallsat AyrandSinclair- 
town, and the Spiers Endowed School at Beith, 
the latter built at a cost of £12,000, and opened 
so recently as the 24th ult, My, Sellars served 
as President of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, of the Architectural Section of 
the Glasgow Philosophical Society, and as 
honorary president of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association ; his name is on the 
agenda of the latter body as having promised 
to read a paper before the members at the 
closing meeting of the present session, the 
19th of February next. A draughtsman of 
remarkable industry, power, and vigour, and 
quick to apprehend the requirements of his 
clients, he imbued all his work with his own 
individuality, and each detail of every design 
which left his office was either drawn with his 
own hand or personally revised by him before 
being put into execution, He had not the 
advantages possessed by most professional men 
of opportunities for foreign travel or leisured 
study in early life, nevertheless his tastes were 
refined, his judgment shrewd and independent. 
He held a foremost position among all Northern 
architects, and his removal in the zenith of his 
powers, and in the prime of middle life, will be 
regretted by all who were brought into contact 
with his genial presence, and even by those 
who only knew him by his works, He leaves a 
widow and young family, 


OE 


The restoration of the Queen Eleanor cross at 
Waltham Abbey has just been completed by Mr. 
Hems, of Exeter, from the specifications and draw- 
ings of Mr. C. H. Ponting. The Bath masonry put 
in 1883 has just been replaced by stone from Ketton, 
and various pieces of the cross that had long been 
built into the walls of the Falcon Inn have been 
restored to their original places in the fabric. 


The Wesleyan chapel at Castlethorpe, Bucks, 
was reopened last week, after enlargement, re- 
seating, and the addition of vestries. Mr. Poole 
was the architect, and Mr, Inskip, of Northamp- 
ton, the contractor. 


The foundation-stone of a new church of Sb. 
Chrysostom was laid in Bolton-road, Bradford, on 
Monday. Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey, of Brad- 
ford, are the architects of the church, which will 
cost £5,500, and will be Perpendicular in style. 
Mr. W. Farnish, of Manningham, is the contractor. 


Duilding __ Antelligence. 


BALHAM.—On Monday a new reredos was un- 
covered at Ascension Church, Balham-hill. The 
new reredos, which stands under the central of 
the three arches supporting the main east wall 
of the church, is all of alabaster. It consists 
of a central carved panel of the Crucifixion 
about 6ft. by 4ft. wide, deeply recessed behind 
a richly-moulded and cusped arch. This arch 
supports a carved gable with ornamental 
crockets and cross at apex, and formsan orna- 
mental canopy, the tympanum of which is 
enriched by mosaic panels. The whole of the 
outer east wall beyond the ambulatory is deco- 
rated in fresco tile painting, The architect is 
Mr, A. Cawston, of 13, Queen Anne’s-gate. 


EDINBURGH.—A new church is about to be 
built at the corner of Palmerston-street and 
Belford Bridge for the Dean Free Church con- 
gregation, from plans by Mr. Sydney Mitchell. 
It consists of a nave and aisles, with a north 
transept. The east end terminates in a semi- 
octagonal apse, and at the north-west angle is 
atower. The congregation are seated in the 
nave, aisles, and transept, and in a small 
gallery over the entrance vestibule at the 
western endof the church. The roof is open- 
timbered, and lined with wood. The nave 
arcade is of stone, carried on stone piers. A 
special feature is made of the interior treat- 
ment of the apse, which contains the pulpit 
and choir stalls, The rapid fall in the ground 
from south to north gives space under the 
church for a large hall, a session-room, a 
vestry, a ladies’ waiting-room, and a caretaler’s 
house, besides lavatory accommodation. The 
tower is carried up for 75ft. without buttresses 
or ornament of any kind. It then becomes an 
octagon, the transition being broken by four 
flying buttresses. Within the parapet of this 
octagon is asmaller one, terminating in a short 
slated spire; the whole height is 145ft. The 
church will seat 600, and is to cost £7,000, The 
stone used is red sandstone, from Corncockle 
Quarry, Dumfries. 


EDGEHILL.—St. Anne’s R.C, Church, Edge- 
hill, Liverpool, was reopened on Sunday after 
enlargement and alteration. The additions 
comprise the lengthening of the nave and two 
transepts, a chancel, three side chapels, and 
sacristies. The plan as completed is a Latin 
cross, and the crossing is formed by four stone 
arches, one forming the chancel arch, The 
crossing is groined in wood ; the ribs at the 
angles dying in stone corbels, carved with the 
Four Evangelists ; while at the intersection of 
these ribs is a boss, on which is carved a dove. 
In the south transept is the chapel of St, Bene- 
dict, which has an apsidal termination, The 
chancel terminates a five-sided apse, and is 
divided into four bays. The chapels on either 
side extend as far as the three first bays of the 
chancel, and are divided from the latter by a 
stone arcading resting on marble shafts and 
bases. This arcading on the Gospel side sup- 
ports the organ-chamber. The chancel roof is 
of wood, with moulded ribs. Four of the 
chancel lights have been filled with stained 
glass by Hardman and Co., of Birmingham, 
A leading feature of the church is the baldac- 
chino, which is wrought and carved in oak. 
Below is placed the altar, which is wrought in 
Caen stone. The architect of the old church 
was Mr. Charles Hansom, and the new part 
has been designed and executed under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, 
of Westminster. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. Thomas Urmson, of Liverpool ; 
altar and baldacchino are by Messrs. Norbury, 
Paterson, and Oo.,also of Liverpool ; the Com- 
munion rails and pulpit are by Mr. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham ; and the metal work is by Messrs. 
Hardman, Powell, and Co., of Birmingham ; the 
carving by Mr. John A. Hanley, of Saltney, 
Chester ; and the organ by Messrs. Gray and 
Davidson, Mr. M, Stanley has acted as clerk of 
works, 


LAVERSTOCK, WiLtTs.—New day-schools at 
Laverstock have just been opened, The build- 
ings comprise a schoolroom, 34ft. 6in. by 18ft., 
and a classroom, 18ft. by 15ft. Externally the 
buildings are of red brick, designed in the Late 
Gothic style, with large mullioned windows, 
four-centred arches, and relieved by moulded 
brickwork, Both schoolroom and classroom 


are ceiled at the collar-beams, The wrought- 
iron weathertight casements were provided by 
Messrs. Burt and Potts, of London, The cost 
of the buildings was £540. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. H, J. Kite, of Fisherton, 
Salisbury, from the drawings and under the 
supervision of Mr. Fred Bath, F.RI.B.A,, 
Salisbury. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.—When this cathe- 
dral was restored, about fifteen years ago, the 
diocesan architect, the late Mr. John Pritchard, 
surmounted the south-west tower with a spire 
198ft, in height from the ground. At that time 
Dr, E, A, Freeman not only denounced the spire 
as not in keeping with the remainder of the 
structure, but also doubted, as the old tower 
was only surmounted with a pinnacle, whether 
the foundation would carry the spire. Ten 
years ago, says the Western Daily. Press, a 
rather alarming crack appeared in the tower, 
and recently a second one, still more alarming, 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, architect, came down from 
London, and, on examining the base of the 
tower, found that a settlement had taken place, 
and the apex of the spire, when tested, was 
found to be considerably out of the perpen- 
dicular. The work was placed in the hands of 
Mr, Clarke, builder, who has been two months 
at work in trying to secure the tower; but 
local architects are of opinion that the spire 
will have to be removed. It is stated, but we 
can hardly believe it to be correct, that a spring 
was left under the piers without a course being 
provided to carry off the water, and this has 
spread and destroyed the mortar connecting 
the masonry. In the excavations recently made 
by Mr. Clarke, he has discovered, not only the 
foundation of an ancient British church, but 
six stone coffins, the bodies in which were ina 
perfect state of preservation, ‘The western end 
of the cathedral is now barricaded. 


SHREWSBURY.—The foundation-stone of the 
new public buildings and market was laid last 
week with some ceremony. Mr, H, A. Cheers 
is the architect, and Mr, Price, of Shrewsbury, 
the contractor. The building will form a 
rectangle, 150ft. by 45ft., occupying about 
double the superficial area of the building 
which it replaces. It will consist of two lofty 
stories, exclusive of cellarage ; the ground floor 
or market space will have a wide entrance in 
the centre of each front. The market space 
will be 90ft. by 40ft., exclusive of approaches, 
The flooring is to be of asphalte, on concrete 
foundation. A row of six columns, 14ft. apart, 
will support centrally the beams, carrying the 
floor over. A market inspector’s office and 
latrines are provided at the east end, also a 
surveyor’s office, and at the west end is the 
police station, committee-room, and kitchen. 
The public hall or Corn Exchange is on the 
first floor, with council chamber en suite at the 
platform end, The assembly-room is the same 
size as the market space below, 95ft, by 40ft., 
inclusive of platform, and has a high patented 
semi-circular roof ceiling, The walls of this 
room will be relieved by arched windows with 
frieze and dado in Lincrusta Walton. Next it 
is the council chamber—a room 34ft. by 25ft., 
having its separate entrance, and a stone 
staircase approach from the north side of the 
building. Red brick facings will be used, with 
white stone dressings, and the roof will be 
covered with green slates. 


SO 


The ceremony of laying the corner stone of the 
new parochial buildings in connection with St. 
Giles’s parish, Northampton, took place on Tues- 
day week. The buildings are situated at the 
corner of Hazlewood-road and St. Giles’s-street, 
and join the Northamptonshire Orphanage for 
Girls. The design for the buildings was opened to 
a limited competition, and Professor Roger Smith, 
who was called in as assessor, recommended the 
drawings of Mr.S. J. Newman, Abington-street, 
Northampton, and the committee accepted his 
judgment. The Queen Anne style has been fol- 
lowed, and the building wiil be principally of red 
brick, the facings being enriched with Bath stone. 
The parish room measures about 55ft. by 37ft., 
with open-timber roof. Mr. J. B. Clarke’s con- 
tract at £1,888 was accepted. - 


The foundation stone of a mission-room was 
laid at Amblecote, near Stourbridge, on Thursday, 
the 4th inst. The building meagures 47ft. long by 
17f£t. wide, with an open roof, and will be built in 
red brick, relieved with moulded brick strings and 
dressings. Mr, T. Grazebook, of Stourbridge, is 
the architect. 
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FortH BripGe RAiLwAy.—The twenty- 
second quarterly report of inspection by Major- 
General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, 
C.M.G., R.E., of the works in progress for the 
construction of the bridge over the river Forth 
was issued on Monday. The summary is as 
follows :—Masonry and concrete: Up to the 
present date about 612,000 cubic feet of granite 
have been delivered, and 590,800 cubic feet 
have been set. About 112,260 cubic feet of 
rubble masonry and concrete work have been 
built. Steel work—First bays: The whole of 
the steel has been drilled and fitted. Second 
bays : With the exception of a small portion of 
the Inchgarvie top junction the whole of the 
steel has been drilled and fitted. The average 
number of men employed per diem during the 
quarter has been 3,270, The inspectors add :— 
“We are glad to be able to report that there 
appears to be no falling off in the character 
and quality of the work, which is progressing 
most satisfactorily. There have been four 
fatal accidents during the quarter. We desire 
again to draw special attention to the import- 
ance ,of using every possible means for giving 
temporary support to the various parts of the 
cantilevers, until their permanent ties and 
struts are fixed.” 

ea —___—_ 


CHIPS. 


The new Victoria Hall at Hanley, the third and 
last section of the scheme undertaken by the town 
council for converting the Queen’s Hotel into a 
group of municipal buildings, was opened on 
Friday. It has been erected from designs by Mr. 
J. Lobley, the borough surveyor, the contractor 
being Mr. Godwin. 


The local board of Cheshunt have adopted a 
scheme, prepared by Mr. T. Bennett, their en- 
gineer, of water supply from an artesian well to 
be sunk at the foot of Darnacle Hill. A reservoir, 
containing 14 million gallons, will be erected on 
the hill, and nearly 15 miles of mains will be laid 
in the district. 


A new Bible Christian Chapel at Week St. 
Mary, built from plans by Mr. Wise, of Laun- 
ceston, was opened last week. It is Gothic in 
character, and has attached to it a school-house 
and stable. Mr. Bevan, of Lifton, was the con- 
tractor for joinery, and Mr. Oliver, of Lifton, for 
the masonry. 


The highest distinction—a diploma of honour— 
has been conferred by the superior jury of the 
Brussels Exhibition upon Mr, George Jennings, of 
Stangate, S.E., for sanitary appliances; Messrs. 
Chubb and Sons, London, for locks and safes; Mr. 
J. Phillips, London, for brick-making machinery ; 
aud Messrs, Graham and Biddle, London, for fur- 
niture. 


The local board for Wood Green was created by 
Act of Parliament last session. It held its first 
meeting on the 3rd inst., when Mr. Littler, 
Q.C., was unanimously elected chairman, Mr. J. F. 
Adams was appointed clerk, pro tem,, and the 
engineering supervision of the district was decided 
to be left at the outset to Mr. Henry Robinson, 
C.E., of Westminster. 


The Liverpool City Council, at their monthly 
meeting, held on the 3rd inst., finally approved of 
a design for an ornamental iron verandah and pro- 
jecting clock, with two faces, which is about to be 
erected in front of business premises in Queen- 
square, from the designs of Mr, Fredk. H. Peate, of 
that city. 

The undermentioned candidates have satisfied 
the examiners of Cambridge University in both 
parts of the examination for certificates of profi- 
ciency in sanitary scienc: G, Adkins, A. J. Ander- 
son, 8. Barwise, J. F. Caiger, 8. Davies, E, Drum- 
mond, R. 8. O. Dudfield, G. F. W. Ewens, W. B. 
Featherstone, J. Glaisher, J. Hickman, W. Little, 
W. T. G. Robinson, P. OC. Smith, J. Sheen, T. 
Thompson, F. C. A. Treadgold, W. Venis, G. Vin- 
cent, H. EH. Waddy, S. White, A. W. Williams, 
F’, M. Williams, C. R. Woods. 


The Edinburgh town council received a recom- 
mendation from the Lord Provost’s committee on 
Wednesday that authority be given to conclude 
the conditional agreement with the Cluny trustees 
for purchase, at the price of £11,000, of part of 
the Braid Hills for the public park, They adopted 
the proposition. 


Alterations have been made to the Wax 
Chandlers Hall, Gresham - street, London, in- 
cluding the ventilation, which is now carried out 
4 the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 

e self-acting alr-pump ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWs, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 173. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Care, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
Fsertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as onlya limited numberare done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—J. W. D.—R. W.—S.S. 8. B.—J. D. and Son. 
—J.8. and Sons.—J. F. and Sons.—C, and Sons.—A,. G.— 
T. B.and Co.—R. W. B,—W. O. and Son.—J. E. and Oo. 


A COMPETITOR, (Too vague as the letter stands. If 
names are given, and your own name and address at the 
end of the letter, we will insert.) 


“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB.—In reply to 
several correspondents, we may say that the awards of 
the prizes for the work done during the session 1887-8 
will be announced in an early number, when the new 
rules and firat list of subjects for competition among 
members will be given. Any suggestions for the im- 
provement or development of our Designing Club 
should now be sent us, and we take this opportunity of 
thanking those who have already so far interested 
themselves in the Club as to write their proposals. Our 
only anxiety is to make the Club as useful as possible to 
all our readers at home and abroad. 


Correspondence, 


——+ 4 4—__ 
THE RIGHT TO REDEEM A MORTGAGE. 
To the Editor of the BUILDING News. 


Sir,—I observe a letter from Mr, W. H. 
James in your last issue referring to my article 
on this subject in the number preceding, based 
upon the case of “ Tarn y. Turner and Wilson.” 
The answer to the objections raised as to a 
possible fraud upon a mortgagor in regard to 
his losing a valuable equity of redemption is, 
obviously, that he must not put himself in the 
position of the mortgagor in this case, If a 
mean, after mortgaging his property, agrees to 
grant a lease of it, and on which agreement his 
lessee expends money, thas man must either 
fulfil his contract and grant the lease, or take 
the consequences, Without the mortgagee’s 
consent such a mortgagor cannot grant a lease 
which would give the lessee a clear title; and 
he cannot, therefore, carry out his contract. 
What, then, is the remedy of his tenant? In 
equity the tenant is regarded as holding the 
agreed lease as against the mortgagor; but he 
can have no right as against the higher title of 
the mortgagee, There is no way to stop in- 


justice, and to get the lessee out of the corner 
into which he is forced by the wrongful act of 
the mortgagor in agreeing to do what he could 
not perform, but to allow the lessee to redeem 
the mortgage if he wishes. He clearly has an 
equitable interest in the property, and upon 
that interest by demise the Court of Appeal 
hold he can redeem, But the mortgagor had 
only to redeem the property himself first and 
grant the lease to have saved both the loss and 
the litigation.—I am., &c., 
FRED, WETHERFIELD, 
2, Gresham-buildings, Guildhall, E.C., 
October 6th. 


S1k,—Replying to the letter in your last 
issue from Mr, W. H. James, surveyor and 
valuer, of Birkenhead, he has misapprehended 
the effect of the judgment, which does equity 
to all the parties. It is true that the lessee of 
the mortgagor, being permitted to redeem, has 
the legal estate vested in him (the lessee), but 
he merely steps into the shoes of the mortgagee, 
and the estate so vested in him is subject to 
the equity of the redemption of the mortgagor, 
his lessor, The mortgagee gets the repayment 
of his loan, the lessee saves his valuable im- 
provements, and the lessor, who is also the 
mortgagor, retains the right to redeem from 
the man (his lessee) who has now taken the 
place of the mortgagee, 

To readers taking any interest in the matter, 
the original article in your issue of the 28th 
ult, should be read with this letter and that of 
Mr, James in your last number.—We are, &c., 

A, AND C, HARSTON, Surveyors. 

15, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C., Oct, 9, 


THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE, 


Sir,—Will you allow us to state through 
your journal that we are now preparing a re- 
vised list of those architects who have signed 
an agreement not to take part in any public 
architectural competition unless one or more 
professional assessors are appointed to advise 
the promoters? and that we shall be glad to 
receive the signature of those architects who 
have recently started in practice, or have not 
yet signed the undertaking, and shall be pleased 
on application to send them the usual printed 
form? 

The revised list will show a very considerable 
increase in the adherents, in spite of the in- 
evitable loss by death and resignation; and 
there can be no doubt that a large measure of 
reform has already been the result of the efforts 
made to obtain, wherever possible, the appoint- 
ment of a professional referee.—We are, c., 

CoLE A. ADAMS, ) Hon. Secs. of the 
ASTON WEBB, } Committee, 
9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
London, W., October 10. 


GAS-BURNERS IN FLUES, 


Sir,—It appears to be the habit of the 
British gasfitter, when he fixes a burner ina 
ventilating flue, with the object of getting 
heat, to put an ordinary burner, Will you 
allow me to inform him that when he wants 
heat, and not light, he will get a great deal 
more of the former, and a great deal less of 
the latter, by the use of a Bunsen burner, and 
he will save his employer about one-eighth the 
quantity of gas, 

I should not have thought it necessary to 
mention this, but a large firm of gasfitters 
fixed an ordinary burner in a ventilating flue 
for a friend of mine the other day, and I have 
often seen it done.—I am, Xc., 

CHARLES F, Moxon, 


_———__—_* -= EE @- 


The foundation stone of Salvation Army bar- 
racks in Kiver-street, Midland-road, Buckingham, 
were laid on Wednesday week by General Booth 
and others. Mr. Wallace, of Northampton, is 
architect, and Messrs. Hayward and Son, of Bed- 
ford, contractors for the building, which is to cost 
£2,000, hold 1,000 people, and include a Little 
Soldiers’ Hall and quarters for officers, 


The Bishop of Exeter laid, on the 6th inst., the 
foundation-stone of the new Middle School for 
Girls, which is to be erected in connection with 
the Exeter Episcopal Schools’ Trust at Pennsyl- 
vania, Exeter, to take the place of the premises in 
Queen-street, now used for the purposes of the 
school. Mr. James Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect, and Mr. William Gibson is the builder, 
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[9776.]—Fir-Framed Factory Floor.—I have 
just finished a fir-framed factory floor covered with llin. 
yellow deal floor-boards, tongued with iron tongues, the 
ceiling of the floor below being formed by din. match- 
boarding (V-jointed) fixed to the underside of joists. I 
am now told that as washing operations will be extensively 


“ 


ANE TELS 


carried on here, it is essential that it should be rendered 
watertight. Is there any preparation which will accom- 
plish this, or in what other way can it be done ?— 
DILEMMA, 


[9777..—Weather Tiling.—I should be obliged for 
a description of the best way of covering brick walls with 
tiles or slates, whether the tiles or slates should be hung 
or nailed to battens or nailed into the joints of brickwork. 
Also the comparative merits and cost of 9in. brick walls 
hung with tiles or slates, and timber framing similarly 
treated. In the latter case, would felt be required in 
addition ?—CAUTIOUS. 


_ [9778.]—The Albo-Carbon Light.—Could anyone 
inform me through the medium of your valued journal, 
whether the “albo-carbon” gas burners generate mois- 
ture when burning, and if so, whether ordinary burners 
arranged alternately with the “albo-carbon” light would 
prevent the moisture being given out in sufficient 
quantity to do any mischief? The fact is, a showroom 
for drapery has within the last two years “spotted” a lot 
of valuable stuff. As far as can be ascertained, the walls 
are perfectly dry inside and out, and battened off and 
matchboarded inside to prevent any damp coming through; 
the ceilings are well ventilated, and the cause of the 
goods becoming spotted is a mystery, and it has now been 
suggested that it has been caused by the “ albo-carbon” 
light. If any of your practical readers can give me any 
information on the subject I shall be extremely obliged. 
—IGNORAMUS. 


[9779.]|—Eaves.—I wish to build as tightly as I can 
against a wall, the eaves of which for 30 years have pro- 
jected over my land ; how near can I approach the slate ? 
Answer will oblige.—E. D, W. 


[9780.]—Quantities.—Bills of quantities were pre- 
pared by the architect, and supplied to contractors, with 
the usual commission added in the summary. The lowest 
tender was accepted, and the contractor has refused to 
pay for the quantities, and the work is now completed. 
The building owner says he did not order quantities, 
although he left the matter entirely in the architect's 
hands, and told him to obtain tenders in the usual way. 
The architect certified for the balance due to contractor, 
less the amount due for quantities, but the building owner 
paid the contractor in full. Who now is liable for the 
quantities, and who ought to be sued ?—Q. O. 


[9781.]—Builders’ Accounts and School Com- 
mittees.— Would some experienceu reader kinaly 
answer the following ?—A sum is allowed in specification 
for school buildings for grates and heating apparatus, 
which are chosen by the committee without the builder 
having a voice in the matter. Can the committee pay 
these accounts, or must they pay the builder ani leave 
him to settle them ?—NORTH COUNTRY. 


[9782.]—Strains.—During the recent correspondence 
regarding shearing strains, *‘C. A.B.” took an example 
from an examination paper of a beam supported at both 
ends and loaded with a number of loads. The first ques- 
tion he has solved correctly, but not so,I think, with 
regard to the shears at the loads. I have worked these 
out and find them to be as follows:—At a 243cwt., at 


6 163, at c nil, at d 252, Perhaps Col. Seddon would kindly 
explain which is correct.—S, E. D. 


[9783.]—Old Houses.—I should be obliged if any of 
your readers could inform me if the plans of the following 
old houses have been published, and where :—Knowile 
House, Aston Hall, Westwood House, Longleat, Hatfield, 
Hardwick Hall, Audley Hnd, and any others of the 16th 
and 17th centuries,—_STUDENT. 


[9784.]—Efflorescence. — What is the cause of a 
white crystalline deposit on a new stock-brick wall ? Is it 
due to the chemical composition of the bricks? Is there 
any remedy for it ? Will the disfigurement be permanent, 
or willit wear off ?—BRISTOL, 


[9785.]—Dancing Floor.—What is the best way to 
~make a floor (iaid in half-batten widths, ploughed aad 
tongued and secret-niiled) suitable for dancing ? Should 
it be waxed and polished, and, if so, how; or is this only 
suitable in the case of an oak floor 7?— BRISTOL. 


_[9786.]—Graphic Statics.—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me of a good work on Graphic Statics, 
showing its applications to strains and stresses in beams, 
&c., treated in a simple and concise manner ?—SELEBI. 


[9787..—Theatre Construction.—What is the 
rule for finding fall of circie frouts in a theatre? How 
many tiers of seats follow this rake towards proscenium 
opening ? What is the best form of truss for fly gallery ? 
What is the best illustrated practical book showing con- 
struction of roof and galleries? Any hints will oblige.— 
ONE IN A Foe, 


REPLIES. 


: [9767.]— Acoustics.—If “ Auris” will refer to my 
reply to “‘ Architect” on Aug. 17, this year, he will prob- 


ably find his difficulty partially met. I can well imagine 
the inability of the speaker to make himself heard, for the 
plan of the room in question has everything to perfection 
that could be desired to produce an echo and acoustical 
defectiveness in general. First, the wall facing the 
speaker should not by any means be flat (if it is not pro- 
vided witha gallery). It ought to be curved on ‘plan— 
some people say semicircular, but this is not always 
practicable, For my part,I prefer it to be elliptical, 
for sound should not meet a surface at right angles, 
otherwise it will be reflected backagain. If “ Auris’ 
adopts anything of this kind, and makes the corners out 
with curved partitions, he must be careful and pug it 
well with non-conducting materials. There is one thing 
* Auris” hus not mentioned—that is, the position of the 
entrance doors. If they are on the wall facing the 
speaker, it will be a decided advantage to have them very 
deeply recessed and covered with baize, the idea being 
to break the surface up as much as possible, for it helps 
to disperse the sound-waves. A chapel which came under 
my notice a short time ago had a most distressing echo. 
Several devices were adopted to remedy the defect, but 
without avail, When the increase of the congregation 
demanded the erection of a gallery opposite the speaker 
it was found that by it the sound was divided or broken 
up, and now is entirely free from echo of all kinds. 
Secondly, the ceiling should not be entirely horizontal—it 
will have the same effect as a flat wallin front of the 
speaker if it is. The parts adjacent to the walls should be 
brought down in the form of acove. The position of the 
speaker has a deal to do with making himself heard, If 
possible, let him stand with a wall not very far behind 
him. It will act as a vertical sounding-board, and throw 
the sound forward, which would otherwise be lost. 
Horizontal sound-boards overhead are not necessary for the 
height ‘ Auris” names,as there is no tendency for echo 
to be produced from excessive height.—R. J. ANGEL, 
Liverpool. 
ee 


CHIPS. 


The Carpenters’ Company Free Lending Tech- 
nical Library, containing some of the best works 
on carpentry and joinery, is now open every day 
from ten till four, and on Friday evenings from 
five till eight p.m., at the Company’s Hall, London- 
wall. Catalogues and full particulars may be 
obtained by application to the librarian. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company have presented the 
buildings and site of the Royal Naval School at 
New Cross for a Polytechnic Institute, and will 
further endow it with £2,500 a year from their 
corporate funds. The school grounds extend to 
seven acres, and are within three minutes’ walk of 
the New Cross stations. The gift is subject to the 
sanction of Parliament. 


Among the legacies left by the late Duke of 
Rutland is one of £500 to Mr. Robert Nesfield, 
the agent of his Derbyshire estates, 


New Ordnance stores are being built behind the 
military hospital at York. They are of red brick 
relieved with Staffordshire black flints, and form 
three large blocks. Mr. T. R. Barry, of York, is 
the contractor. 


The old Theatre Royal at Dundee was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday. It had been used as a music- 
hall for several years, and was undergoing exten- 
sive renovation preparatory to reopening on 
Monday. 


The London and North-Western station at 
Leamington is being enlarged and improved for 
the company, the contractor being Mr. Hinson, of 
Stamford. 


An inquiry was held on Wednesday week at the 
town hall, Cardiff, before Mr. S. H. Terry, one of 
the inspectors of the Local Government Board, for 
the purpose of obtaining sanction to the Corpora- 
tion expending £30,000 in laying out as pleasure 
grounds the Ely and Canton Commons. The Cor- 
poration had power to borrow £4,000 only. 


Mr. John Lloyd, of Lancaster House, Surrey, is 
engaged in the preparation of a ground plan of 
London, showing the different estates and freehold 
properties within its area. 


The Visiting Justices of the Lancashire Asylum, 
at their monthly meeting on Tuesday last, con- 
firmed the resolution of the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, adopting the plans and specifications 
for new workshops prepared by Mr. Ed. Howard 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster, and accepting 
the following tenders for carrying out the various 
works :—Builder, Mr. W. Harrison, Lancaster ; 
carpenter and joiner, Messrs. R. L. Wright and 
Sons, Lancaster; slater, Messrs. Pickles Bros., 
Leeds; plasterer, Messrs. R. Hall and Son, Lan- 
caster; plumber, smith, and glazier, Mr. Wm. 
Abbott, Lancaster; painter, Mr. G. Blezard, Lan- 
caster. 


The town council of Tiverton have adopted the 
schemes of Mr. J. Siddalls, borough surveyor, for 
improving the water supply from a new source, 
and for re-sewering a large part of the town. A 
portion of the footpaths of the town are being 
relaid with granolithic pavement, under his super- 
vision. 

The foundation stone of a new Children’s 
Hospital for Leicester was laid on Tuesday by the 
Mayor of the borough. The building is being 
erected as a wing ofthe present infirmary, and will 
accommodate fifty children. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


EDINBURGH. — The members of the Clan 
Graham and others have erected a memorial in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, at a cost of £1,100, to the 
memory of the “ Marquis of Montrose”— the 
“Great Marquis "—executed in Hdinburgh on the 
21st May, 1650, for the part he took in the Civil 
War. This was unveiled last week. The design, 
prepared by Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
isin the Renaissance style of the 17th century. 
The principal feature is a semicircular arch 
deeply recessed, having in the recess a sarcophagus, 
with black marble bier carrying the recumbent 
figure in white marble of the Marquis, a bronze 
sword being grasped in his right hand. The sarco- 
phagus, mounted on a pedestal, is of ornate 
character. The archway is flanked by two 
Corinthian pillars in black and gold marble, with 
caps and bases of alabaster. In the centre of each 
of the pillars is an alabaster wreath. These pillars 
are surrounded by a frieze, entablature, and 
cornice with ornamented pinnacles, The frieze is 
decorated with floral wreaths and panels. Rising 
over the cornice and between the panels is a large 
panel, in which is quartered the full coat of arms 
of “The Graham,” flanked by carved pillars and 
dolphins, and surmounted by a pediment. The 
back of the arched recess is divided into three 
large panels, formed with alabaster mouldings, 
and in the centre panel, enriched with carved 
work, has been placed an inscription. The monu- 
ment measures 9ft. across, and 16ft. in height. 
Messrs. J. and W. B. Rhind were the sculptors. 
The window of the aisle will be filled with the 
armorial bearings of the distinguished relatives, 
companions-in-arms, and associates of Montrose, by 
Messrs. Ballantine, of Edinburgh, at an additional 
outlay of £300. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT AT STRAT- 
FORD.—The monumental group of bronzes which 
Lord Ronald Gower has presented to the Shake- 
speare Memorial Association, Stratford-on-Avon, 
was unveiled on Wednesday. The monument is 
erected upon a plateau in the gardens of the 
Memorial Theatre, and consists of a large pedeatal, 
around which the figures are grouped, a full-length 
statue of the poet surmounting the whole. The 
figures are of heroic size. Tragedy is represented 
by Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene ; 
Comedy by Falstaff, who, seated in q chair, has 
just drained a cup of sack; History by Henry Ve 
(Prince Hal) assuming the Royal crown; and 
Philosophy by Hamlet contemplating Yorick's 
skull. The topmost figure shows the poet seated, 
with a quill in his right hand, and his left thrown 
across the back of a chair, holding a roll of manu- 
script. The pedestal is of Bath stone. Regard 
has been paid to architectural surroundings, and 
the structure harmonises well with the memorial 
buildings. The figure is 6ft. 4in. in height, and 
the monument which carries it 17ft., making a 
total height of 23ft. 4in. Lord Ronald Gower is 
the modeller of all the bronze figures and decora- 
tive parts, and is said to have been engaged upon 
the work about twelve years, anda French sculptor 
(Mons. L. Madrassi) has given him occasional 
assistance and advice. Four of the bronzes, in- 
cluding that of the poet, have been cast by Tassel, 
of Paris; the wreaths, masks, fruit and flowers, 
and the statue of Hamlet having been cast by 
other Parisian firms. The architects of the stone 
monument are Messrs. Peigniet and L. Marnez, of 
Paris; the local contractor for the stonework being 
Mr. Frederic Taylor, of Stratford. 


—_—————— = 9 —_ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A NovEL CASE OF LIGHT AND AIR,—An 
application for an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant from erecting a building was made by 
Messrs. Nott, Watson, and Co, against Mr. Harrod. 
The structure for which the rights were claimed 
was a large timber store, formed with timber 
framing, carrying a pantile roof. The building is 
of large dimensions, the side next to the de- 
fendant’s new building having a brick wall about 
8ft. high, and the remainder of wood, the boards 
Sin. in width, with 3in. spaces; the light inside 
the building being bright and clear, admirably 
suited to the purpose of sorting and arranging 
boards of various kinds. After the first hearing 
before the vacation judge, the parties met and agreed 
to terms, so that the building will proceed. Mr. 
H. Lovegrove was surveyor for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. C. W. Stephens and Mr. A. Williams for the 
defendant. Thus, by an arrangement to compensate 
for damage, a decision in a novel case was not 
obtained, 

——___—_0 = —______ 

New technical schools which have just been 
added to the group of buildings at the People’s 
Palace were opened on Friday. There are engine 
rooms, laboratories, five workshops, and nine class- 
rooms. Mr, EB. R. Robson, F.S.A., was the archi- 
tect, Messrs. Perry and Co. of Bow, were the 
builders, and Mr. J. Softley was the clerk of 
works. 
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ONE of the last acts of the late Mr. James 
Sellars, before his fatal illness, was to pre- 
pare a report, assisted by Mr. James Barr, 
C.E., and Messrs. Henry Herbertson and Oo., 
of the estimated and actual cost of the 
Glasgow Exhibition buildings. From this 
statement it appears that the total estimated 
cost of the building and grounds was £69,128, 
and that the final cost was £74,464. The excess 
of cost over estimate being £5,336, or about 7} 
per cent. In addition to this outlay, there was 
added work done since the exhibition, making 
a grand total of £82,714 expended on the 
buildings, 

MvucH comment, finding its way into the 
correspondence columns of the local press, has 
been made at Birmingham on the action of the 
town council on Tuesday in accepting for the 
stained glass to be placed in the Victoria Law 
Courts, now in course of completion from 
designs by Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell, the lowest tender. It appears that several 
firms of stained-glass artists forwarded schemes 
of designs, the prices ranging from £2,750 to 
£1,700, and, as might be expected of a body of 
enterprising townsmen elected by their fellow 
ratepayers, the last tender was accepted, “ being 
the lowest,” The obvious suggestion is that these 
works of art were selected, not for quality, but 
as the cheapest, and additional piquancy is given 
to the local protests loudly uttered by the facta 
that the order has not been received by a Bir- 
mingham firm, while one of the largest of these, 
Messrs. Winfields, were not invited to compete. 
There may be, and probably is, a better explana- 
tion than mere economy for this display of 
“Brummagem” methods of business; but 
rather than expend money on cheap painted 
glazing, it would be better policy to adopt a 
scheme of decoration, and order one or more 
lights, filling in the other windows temporarily 
with tinted glass. 


MR. FRANCIS WEDGWOOD, grandson of Josiah 

Wedgwood, the founder of the firm of potters 
at Etruria, Burslem, and for nearly thirty 
years the head of the same undertaking, died 
on Tuesday week, at the age of 88 years. 
Having received a scientific training at Edin- 
burgh, he joined his father and elder brother 
at Etruria in 1823, and soon made himself a 
thorough potter. Twenty years later, through 
the death of his father and the withdrawal of 
his brother, he became sole partner in the firm, 
But, finding the responsibilities too arduous 
for one head, he took in a partner—first Mr. 
Boyle, and later Mr. Robert Brown, and it was 
under the latter administration that the pro- 
duction of jasper was revived. In 1859 Mr. 
Wedgwood lost the help of Mr. Robert Brown, 
-and for another ten years he worked the busi. 
ness with his three sons—Messrs. Godfrey, 
Clement, and Lawrence Wedgwood. In 1870 
Mr. Wedgwood retired from business and public 
life, and after eighteen years of retirement, 
spent in public services, has died full of years 
and honours. He leaves three sons and four 
daughters, 


Mr. OcTAvius MorGan, the well-known 
antiquary, and long member for Monmouth- 
shire, has made a handsome bequest to the 
British Museum, the chief feature of which is 
a collection of remarkable clocks and watches. 
For fifty years Mr. Morgan was engaged in the 
collection of his gift. The collection includes 
fifty clocks, many sundials, and watches. The 
‘most important, as it is the largest and most 
elaborate, is a complicated instrument made in 
1589 by Isaac Habrecht, one of the two ingenious 
‘brothers who constructed the famous clock at 
Strasburg. Eighteen of the watches claim to 
belong to the period 15C0-1540, and bear a 
Strong likeness to the table-clocks which they 
Were intended to replace—although much 
smaller in size. The middle of the 17th century 
was marked by the introduction of the beautiful 
emamelled watches from the hands of the 
brothers Toutin, Of these, Mr. Morgan’s series 
Possesses several examples, some of them of 
wonderful brilliancy of colouring and ad- 
mirable drawing, though often of small size. 
Che sundials are for the most part of German 
manufacture. Mr. Morgan’s bequest includes 
lso a collection of the gilt keys of office worn 
y chamberlains, and ninety of the heavy 


} 
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finger-rings, with the names and devices of the 
Popes, from about 1400 to 1550, usually called 
“rings of investiture.” 


A DEVICE for fitting iron mantelpieces to 
fireplaces of different sizes has been patented in 
the States by Mr. R. B. Thompson, of Pittsburg. 
It consists in fastening a lintel having a 
longitudinal groove in its lower edge along the 
back of the frieze, the lower edge being 
extended enough below the frieze to make the 
opening the desired height. Jambs having 
tongues on their upper ends fitting the groove 
in the lintel are cut to the desired length and 
fastened to the side columns at the desired 
distance from the centre line of mantelpiece. 
When adjusted, the wide edges of jamb and 
lintel are lined with fire strips, 


Messrs. P, E. CHAPPUIS AND OC0.’s new 
catalogue of their well-known daylight re- 
flectors is a good deal more than a mere trade 
list. Since 1851 the firm has done more to let 
light into the dark places of the earth than any 
other, and the valuable experience gained in 
the application of their inventions is most 
advantageously utilised in their catalogue. We 
have more than once been surprised ourselves 
at the ingenious introduction of daylight pos- 
sible by the clever adaptation of the “ Daylight 
Reflectors,” and strongly advise everyone burn- 
ing gasin the daytime to get Chappuis’s cata- 
logue, no matter how hopeless he may feel of 
lightening his darkness, Over 50,000 of 
Chappuis’s reflectors are now fixed in London 
alone, and they are almost as ubiquitous all the 
world over as the sunshine which they so well 
economise. 


—_ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MONDAY.—Royal Academy. Anatomy Lecture No. 3, by 
J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY.—Glasgow Architectural Association. ‘“ The 
Art of Decoration,’ by Professor Baldwin 
Brown, of Edinburgh University. 

FRIDAY.—Architectural Association. Inaugural Address 
by the President, Herbert D. Appleton, 
F.R.I.B.A. 730 p.m. 

Royal Academy. Anatomy Lecture 

No. 4, by J. Marshall, F.RS. 8pm, 


—_———__ ¢ =e 


On Saturday afternoon Sheriff Cowan laid the 
memorial stone of the Margaret Brough Memorial 
Hall, Paisley, which is being erected by the Peter 
Brough Trustees in connection with the Free High 
Church, Paisley. The type of architecture is 
Norman, and the building, which will accommodate 
270 persons in the large hall, and 122 in the minor 
hall, will cost £2,000. 


Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, of Manchester, has been 
appointed architect for the Regent-road police- 
station, to be built for the Salford town council, at 
a cost not to exceed £3,000. 


A receiving order in bankruptcy has been granted 
in the case of Ernest Jones, of Porchester-road 
and Celbridge-mews, Bayswater, and Arlington- 
road, Castle-hill, Haling, builder and contractor. 


The Bishop of Ripon laid the foundation stone 
of a new vicarage for All Saints, Southport, on 
Monday. Mr. HE. W. Johnson is the architect. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—This cooling Ointment 
perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable remedy 
for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, 
relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and 
bronchitis, may be arrested as soon as discovered, and every 
symptom banished by this simple and effective treatment. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known ag 
the ‘‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
Mat 4 i Le coma nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
monlded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS. Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr, E. A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THH HAM HILL STONE CO, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNUDER-HAM, SOMERSEY 
Loudon Agent :— 

Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street,Stran?, W.0. 


HYATTS wLENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBUARDS, ROOFS, &o. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringdon-road, London, E.C, 


|'WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


ASHFORD.—For paving, channelling, and metalling the 
Farbrace Estate, for the Ashfori Lozal Board. Mr. J, 
Willson, surveyor :— 


Wood, J. .. = az: ott £935 0 0 
Hughes, J.H. ... ate ies 832 13 3 
Howland Bros.... oot aes 669 0 0 
Woodhams and Fry, Greenwich ... 660 10 0 
DOV oe Sr =o° at 625 0 0 
Wallisand Sons, Maidstone*.., 610 0 0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £710 53. Rest of Ashford. 


* Accepted, 


BANGOR.—For the construction of a storm overflow in 
the drainage system, for the city council. Mr. E. Thomas, 
city surveyor :— 


Williams, E, Bangor ... £163 3 0 
Thomas, W., Bangor ... 161 0 0 
Roberts, J,, Bangor ... tnt dh 110 0 0 
Williams, W., West-end (accepted) 120 0 0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £110. 


BARNSBURY.—For alteratioas and additions to the 
Albion Tavern, Thornhill-road, Barnsbury, for Mr. A, 
Watson. Mr. A. ¥, Wrightson, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. W, Heelis, 25, Budge-row, Cannon-street, B.C. :— 


Drew and Cadman .., oa) “1,723 0 0 
Tatum ... Soe at ae mee 1,658 0 0 
Pickford eee cee “ec a5 1,594 0 0 
Kellaway «es se see ae 1,580 0 0 
Green and Lee eas seg tes 1519 0 0 
Allen and Sons (accepted) ose 1,336 0 0 
BATLEY.—For wrought-iron palisading and gates to 


property on the Clayfold Estate, Batley. Messrs. Page, 
Spencer,ani Son, Batley Carr, Dewsbury, architects :— 
James, W., and Sons, Dewsbury (accepted). 


BIRMINGHAM.—For ‘the erection of a house at Barnt 
Green, near Birmingham, for C.F. Milward. Messrs, J. 
A. Cossins and Peacock, 83, Colmore-row, Birmingham, 


architezts. Quantities by Mr, G. Kenwrick :— 
Sapco‘e, W.,and Sons Ree «. £1,798 0 0 
Webb, W.andJ. ... as ace 1,760 0 0 
Moffat, J. ar an Bra sae 745.090 
Gowicg and Ingram... cr ase 1,595 0 0 
Barnsley, J., and Sons Ps eet 1,489 0 0 
Smith, J., and Sons... Be ar 1,415 0 0 
Huins, G. H., and Sons, Redditch* 1,400 0 0 

Rest of Birmingham. * Accepted. 


BRIDGNORTH.—For the restoration of the town hall, 
for the corporation :— 
Bradney and Co.,, Woiverhampton (accepted) £172 17 0 
(Lowest of five tenders received.) 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the erection of additions to 
bo.rd schools at Victoria-road :— 
Hodges, G. (accepted) «. £3,381 0 0 
(The tender of HE. Wigley was originally accepted at 
£3,221, but was withdrawn on account of error of 
omission of £425.) 


CARDIFF.—For repairs to Atlas Works, Canton, under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Eve, F.S.I., 10, Union- 
court, Old Broad-street, H.C. :— 


Purnell, O. a op ate £220 0 0 
Bird: Cie “as 200 0 0 
Symonds, W. ... =, it 195 10 0 
Dunn, C. C. (accepted) ; on 189 0 0 


Rest of Cardiff, 


CLAYTON.—For alteratioas, &c., to the branch ‘stores, 
Clayton, near Manchester, for the Droylsden Co-operative 
Society. Mr. F. Smith, 29, Bridgewater Chambers, 6, 
Brown-street, Manchester,!architect, Quantities by archi- 
tect :— 


Riley, J. ... og oe £195 0 0 
Sherratt ... oa sae a0 au 177 10 0 
Jackson, E. and C. 175 0 0 
Haughton oe cet eos p 17417 6 
Fielding, H., Droylsdea (accepted) 160 13 0 
Bates, F.W. ... He Roe coe 160 0 0 


CoNWAY.—For constructing a purifier and reroofing the 
retort house at the gas works :— 
Dempster and Co., Elland, Yorks. (accepted)... £137 


DROYLSDEV.—For alterations to the Gorton branch 
stores, belonging to the Droylsden Co-operative Society. 
Mr. F. Smith, 29, Bridgewater Chambers, 6, Brown- 
street, Manchester, architect. Quantities ao architect:— 


Fieldiug, H. .., sae ave 120 0 0 
Bates, F. W. ... 53 sas 114 0 0 
Haughton a “fs sve 103 6 0 
Riley, J.... eee ces a0 95 0 0 
Jack3on, K.aniC,, Op2nshaw* 8 0 0 


* Accepted. 


EDINB JRGH.—For the erections of a gentlemen's cloak 
room, at D :ddiugston Loch, for the town council : — 
Binnie aud Scott (accepted)... £105 0 0 


HLING, NEAR SOUrHAMPTON,—For converting a large 
store into a steain roller fl ur-mill, for Messrs. Neave and 
Cy. Fordingoridge. Mr. F. Bath, F.RI.B.A, FSI, 
Crowao Chambers, Salisbury, architect. No quantities :— 


Sanders, H I., Ssuthampton £1,432 0 
Kite, H. L, Salisbury ac aoe 1,303 19 0 
Webb and Co., Salisbury ... oe 1,232 5 1 
Mitchell, C., Woodfa Is, talisbury* 1,175 10 7 


* Accepted. 
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GRIMSBY.—For forming roads in the new cemetery, for 
the town council :— 
Hewnis and Goodhand (accepted)... £1,389 0 0 


HAMMERSMITH, W.—For rebuilding the Bell and 
Anchor, Hammersmith-road, for Mr, H. Brown. Mr, E, 
C. Beaumont, 43, Imperial’ Buildings, Ludgate-circus, 


E.C., architect : — 
Holloway, Gitecs Xp a8 £6,280 0 0 
Cocks ... ee nae tea Bie 5,120 0 0 
Limn .. ave a 5,110 0 0 
Lascelles oi ee 4.800 0 0 
Hood ... ee ae 4,735 0 0 
Beale ... 4276 0 0 
Turtle and Appleton "(accepted)... 4270 0 0 


HARTLEPOOL.—For sewering, macadamising, flagging, 
channelling, and kerbing Moor-street and Brougham- 


street, for the Corporation of Hartlepool. Mr. H, C.| 
Crummack, Assoc.M.Inst.C.H., borough engineer :— 
Bulmer, J., Hartlepool (accepted) .. £881 14 0 


Borough engineer’s estimate, £910. 


IsLINGTON.—For alterations and additions to the 
Golden Fleece, Essex-road, Islington, for Mr, H. Carter. 
Mr. A. F. Wrightson, 26, Budge-row, Cannon:street, E.C., 
architect :— 

Pickfork (accepted) ... ort £590 0 0 


KETTERING.—For the erection of a viila residence in 
Headland-road, for Mr. A. Tutty. Mr. H. A, Cooper, 
MAS.A,, architect. Quantities supplied by architect :— 

Bricklayer’s and  SARDARESE section :— 


Gibson, HE. B. vr £4388 9 0 
Barlow, E., Rothwell . ane a3 417 0 0 
Ginnsg, G... eve sae aie 399 0 0 
Henson, C. aud F, ae a 9 898 19 0 
Henson, GV. one ae oo 397 0 0 
Payne, W. J. ae an 392 15 0 
Barlow, Fa Rothwell . AS ase 885 0 0 
Coltman, J . (accepted) 383 0 0 


Rest of Kettering. bet 


LANCASTER.—For the erection of new workshops at the 
County Asylum. Mr, EH. H. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., Lan- 
caster, architect. Quantities by architect :— 

(Accepted tenders.) 


Mason :— 

Harrison, W. ... oa aes . £1,890 0 0 
Joiners :— 

Wright, R.S.,and Sons} §... op 1,063. 0°90 

Slaters :— : 
Pickles Bros., Leeds ..,. 483 0 0 
Plumber, smith, and glazi er:— 

Abbott, W. ae ay 382 0 0 
Painter = 

Biezard, G. abe a esp aan 49 10 0 
Plasterers :— 

Hall, R., and £on 5 0: 0 


Rest of | Lancaster, i 


LEWISHAM,—For new machine bakery and stables at 
Riverdale Mills, Lewisham, for Mr. J. Wallis. Mr. H. T. 
Bonner, A.R,I.B.A., 29 and 30, King-street, Cheapside, and 
Lewisham, architect :— 

Kirkand Randall, Woolwich £1,535 0 0 
Jerrard, Lewisham .,, on mie 1,494 0 0 


LIVERPOOL.—For the supp'y of 100 tons of 3in. cast- 
iron pipes, for the city council:— 
Maclaren and Co., Glasgow (accepted) £4 12s. per ton. 


LONDON, S.—E.—For providing new |block flooring in 
the infants’ department of the Belvedere-place School, 
Borough-road, for the London School Board :— 

Holloway, J.(accepted) ae ve ~LYHO" 0250 


LONDON.—For the erection of three houses aud ware- 
house in Leswin-road, Stoke Newington, for Mr. A. Hart. 
Mr. W. Eve, F.S.1., 10, Union-court, Oid Broad-street, 
E.C., architect :— 


Holloway, pL ee: nee £3,887 0 0 
Atherton and Latta... *h ae 35070) 4OLaO 
Higgs ... ae eee 2,990 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood a sc 2,977. 0 0 
Stimpson and Co. a 2,930 0 0 
Johnson 2,912 0 0 
Holland Sed 2,898 0 0 
Gould and Brand oe = 2,885 0 0 
Anley ... AS M5 2.860 0 0 
Harris and Wardrop... ot é 2838 0 0 
Godfrey andSon ... 2,780 0 0 
Jackson and Todd, 192, Hackney- 

road, E. Cavcppted) AS 2,735 0 0 
Dabbs* 2,697 0 0 


* Withdrawn in consequence of the increased price of 
materials between date of tender and its acceptance— 
viz , seven weeks. 


LONDON, S.W.—For removing an iron building now on 
the Shillington-street site and re-erecting it on the Tooting 
Graveney site, for the London School Board :— 


Howard, G. £167 0 0 
Cruwys, T. “A 160 0 0 
Croggon and Co., hae ar 155 0 0 
Cooper, A.,and Son .. 127 0 0 
EFarsdon, G. Rs Sterndale- road, Ham- 

mersmith (accepted) ie 118 0 0 


LUTON, BEDS.—For small detached house, High Towa- 
road, for Mr. T. Barker. Mr, W. G. Fisher, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, architect :— 


Cox, W. and A..., xe ie ea. ESTs 10110 
Parkins, D. He ies $37 -10"°0 
Mardle 295 0 0 
Long, J. te 280 0 0 
Long, A. (aecepted) os oy 233 0 0 
AL of Luton. 
MALVERN.—For repairing Albert Pazk-road, for the 
Malvern Link Local Board :— 
Butler (accepted) aes £298 12 0 


MONTON GREEN.—For villa residence, Monton Green, 
near Manchester, for Mr. W. H. Eastwood. Mr. F, Smith 
29, Bridgewater Chambers, 6, Browu-3treet, Manchester 


architect. Qoantities by architect :— 

Robinson. J. ... aa ee Ra wet) . 0 
Lindsay, J. are mr fos ina 750 0 
Gradisky, H, .... +s |. wssll gee 0 0 
Smith and Goodwin ... c ay 682 0 0 
Harrison, W. ... ae 3 ae 678 0 0 
Cocker, J. aoe a 5 osb 610 0.0 
Moore and Sons... - wae 600.0 0 
Chapman and Holling worth... ove 595 0 O 
Brookes and Song Ab ace eci3 598 0 0 
Roper, H. 595 0 0 
Burgess and Galt, Ardwick, Mau- 

chester (accepted) .. ae ode 590 0.0 


NORTHAMPTON.—For outlet sluice3 and other apparatus, 


for the water committee of the town counzil. Meszrs. 
Hawkesley, engineers: — 
Glenfield and Co. (accepted) ses i662 Lo 0 


NORTHAMPTON.—For the supply of sand-washers, for 
the water committee of the town council. Messrs. 
Hawkesley, engineers :— 

Cochrane and Co., Dudley (accepted) ... £86 10 0 each 


RUSHDEN.—For the erection of house and shops, for 
Mr. G. Denton, High-street. Mr, H, A. Cooper, M.S.A., 
architect :— 

Allen, J., Higham Ferrers (accepted). 


RUSHDEN.—For improvements to tie Green, for the 
Rushden Parochial Authority :— 
Bayes and Son, Rushden (accepted). 


SALCOMBE.—For the erection of chancel, vestry, crgan- 
chanaber, and two porches to Salcombe Church. Mr.J. D, 
Sedding, 447, Age street, een W., architect :— 

Cc. 


Patey and ‘Hablies Salcombe — 


£1,653 0 0 ... £520 0 0 ... £2,173 0 0 
Triggs, Moabary— 
1,130 0 0 348 00... 1,478 0 0 
Farr and fon, West Alvington, Kingsbridge— 
1,100 hee Ma $28 0 0 .. 1,428 0 0 
Rabbage, Paignton— 
-- we _— tant hold 20 <6) 
Elgecombs and mee eo 
— _ vio 1586820 «0 
= —For chancel, vestry, and organ chamber. 
B.—Porches. O.—Tota!l. * Accepted. 


SALISBURY.—Fozv alterations, additions, and reseating 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Salisbury, for the trustees. Mr. F 
Bath, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., Crown Chambers, Salisbury 
architect, No quantities :— 


Jerrard and Stevens, Salisbury ... £1,710 10 0 
Webb and Co., Salisbury ... ate he27 2.9 
Young, W.J.andC.§., Salisbury * 1,568 7 6 


* Accepted. 


To Municipal Authorities, E ngineers, and Surveyors. 


TENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal 


JE 


in construction, strong, 


Kuropean Cities. 


They are particularly adapted for public use, being oe 
and most economical as regards the water supply. 


RAIN-PIPES — 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the dshithoel 


of Adelaide. 


The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest. 


selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any other. 


pipes in the market. 


Prices and particulars can be obtained from 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


a) 


CAN BE CARRIED OUT HASILY. BY USING OUR LAMPS. 


WY Oi 


At much Less Cost than by Gas. 
Entirely Self-Contained. 


IME U0 


YOU CAN 


= ALE NIGHT. 


No Steam or Air-Pipes required: 


Very Cheap. 


Rico an Setar Sattar Peer rem: ee 


Quite Portable. 
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SUBSIDENCES IN THE CITY. 


AN eminent writer has forcibly remarked 
that the majority of mankind are the 
* victims of gravity, custom, and fear.” The 
imputation is equally true of the authorities 
who control the public works of the City. 
With literal truth and directness, the public 
are the unconscious victims of the first named 
of these forces. We are constantly being 
reminded of the maxim that every con- 
venience has been purchased at some cost. 
There is always a corresponding disadvan- 
tage. Our railways have conferred incal- 
culable benefits on communities, though in 
crowded cities they have certainly not been 
an unmixed good. They _have displaced a 
large population of the working classes, and 
compelled them to go farther from their 
work, to say nothing of the disfigurement 
they have caused; in viaducts across our 
streets, or in tunnels beneath our houses, 
the railway has been even more destruc- 
tive of our buildings and domestic com- 
fort. But we put up with the lesser evil 
for the greater good. We should like to 
know the fabulous amounts that have been 
paid by railway companies to owners of 
house properties in the shape of compensation 
in London alone. The figures would be 
startling enough were they possible to be 
got at. When our public monuments are in 
danger there is more damage done, and the 
public are losers. That the people are 
victims of gravity is pointedly brought to our 
minds by the recent newspaper reports re- 
specting the damage alleged to have been 
done to various properties in the City by the 
excavations now being made for the terminus 
of the City and Southwark Subway in 
Arthur-street East. As our readers in the 
metropolis are doubtless aware, the subway 
has during the past year made considerable 
progress, and has now reached a point on the 
south side of the Thames in Blackman-street, 
Borough, not very far from the Elephant 
and Castle, where a station is to be formed, 
on the contemplated route to the “ Swan” at 
Stockwell. From our description of the 
tunnels driven under the Thames and below 
the Borough High-street, which we gave last 
year, it is evident that every care has been 

- taken to prevent accident or subsidence. The 

subway has been driven ata depth of 67ft. 

below the pavement, at which distance it 
would almost seem impossible that the opera- 
tions of cutting through the clay and insert- 
ing the segments of iron tubes 20ft. in 
diameter could have disturbed the founda- 

_ tions of houses in the slightest degree. 

_ The alleged cause of the mischief is the 

_ work now going on at the terminus at the 

_ corner of Arthur-street East, where the 

| hydraulic lifts are to be worked to convey 

passengers to and from the subway level. 
| A platform will be formed under King Wil- 

_ liam-street and along Arthur-street West. 

The work is now proceeding in this locality. 

Externally, the corner houses at the junction 

of King William-street and Arthur-street 

| West are shored up, large flying shores being 
placed between the corner houses in Arthur- 

_ Street and Crooked-lane. The external walls 

| presenta shaken appearance. No. 33, King 

William-street, has a circular corner, and the 
cracks visible over the window apertures seem 

to indicate settlement. Other signs of frac- 

) ture occur in the cornices, It has been stated 
that one of the houses looked as if it had 
been the subject of a siege, and as if the 

. Abe had been blown out ; evidence of this, 

Owever, is not apparent from the outside. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9, Arthur-street, and 
44 and 45, King William-street, opposite, 
are reported to be in a dangerous state ; and 
it is also reported that in Blackman-street, 
Borough, a similar state of affairs exists. 
On Tuesday week last, Mr. Moore, a member 
of the Commission of Sewers, drew attention 
to the subsidences that had taken place 
and the high rental of the property, urging 
that some steps should be taken to protect 
the occupiers. Mr. Bridgman moved that 
the matter be referred to a committee to 
inquire as to the steps, if any, were necessary 
to insure public safety. The district sur- 
veyor has certified to the dangerous condition 
of two houses in Arthur-street and Crooked- 
lane, and, acting under the Dangerous Struc- 
tures Clauses of the Act, these houses have 
been shored up, and their owners are called 
upon to pull down the cracked and sunken por- 
tions of the buildings, and to restore and 
rebuild them. That the buildings shored up 
are in a condition requiring rebuilding, there 
can be little doubt ; they are corner structures, 
and have little lateral support ; their walls 
rest partly on bressummers and shop-fronts. 


While these evidences are apparent there is 
less ground to come to any definite conclusion 
as to the cause of the settlements. It would 
be premature to say that the subway ex- 
cavations have had anything to do with 
them, though it is probable they may. If it 
be true that this portion of King William- 
street reposes upon made soil—of mud ex- 
cavated from the Thames during the rebuild- 
ing of London Bridge—additional weight is 
given to the conjecture. On the other hand, 
during the recent completion of the Inner 
Circle Railway which runs along Cannon- 
street and across King William-street, in 
proximity to the houses, it is very likely some 
disturbance or subsidence took place. We 
know that the statue of King William, at 
the corner of that street and Gracechurch- 
street, had to be supported, and great pre- 
cautions were taken in underpinning and 
carrying down the foundations of the foun- 
dations of the pedestal. Further, it ought 
to be remembered that the sudden applica- 
tion of the brakes to the trains nearing the 
Monument Station must cause a tremor 
through the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the Monument and the houses in King 
William-street. There is the further fact we 
have already mentioned, that the terminal 
subway station in King William-street is ata 
depth of about 60ft., and, one may suppose, 
quite within the virgin soil. If the owners 
or occupiers of the house property can point 
with any accuracy to the date at which the 
settlements occurred, some just deduction as 
to the actual cause of the subsidence might 
be drawn. Probably the district surveyor 
has made careful surveys of the houses from 
time to time, and may be able to form some 
opinion as to to the cause. 

There is another supposition that may ac- 
count for the subsidence of the soil, though 
we have not heard of any corroboration by 
the actual facts of the case. The soil 
through which the tunnels are bored may 
have become drained of any water, and 
thereby have caused a shrinking of the clay. 
Excavations in soil have often this effect of 
releasing the pent-up water ; railway cut- 
tings, by tapping the water of the soil, have 
frequently caused unlooked-for mishaps 
within a long range, and a tunnel, by drain- 
ing the soil, may operate in the same manner. 
The fact, however, of the subway being 
driven through a blue, stiff London clay, 
thorougly impervious to water, rather nega- 
tives this idea. The manner the tunnels 
are constructed—by cast-iron rings lin. in 
thickness, 1ft. Tin. in width, made up of 
six segments, having projecting flanges bolted 
together—and the method adopted by the 
engineer of grouting the annular space left 
between the rings and the clay, insures the 
watertightness of the tunnel. The liquid 


grouting is forced in on the completion of 
each ring, thus filling up the space solidly. 
Between the rings or flanges tarred rope is 
inserted, which being compressed by the 
bolting, secures a watertight joint. The clay 
is generally found about 30ft. below the 
surface. Above the clay is a stratum of 
gravel of varying thickness. 

The tunnels, it may be noticed in passing, 
are separate, one to each line of rails ; under 
the river, at the commencement, they are 
superposed—afterwards they run side by side. 
At the Monument the latter arrangement is 
adopted. In Swan-lane the tunnels are one 
above the other, so as to be driven under the 
thoroughfare. At the terminal station, near 
the Monument, a shaft with hydraulic lift 
is to be provided, besides stairs, and there 
will be a connection made between the sub- 
way and the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
ways. Another station is to be formed near 
St. George’s Church in the Borough and 
Dover-street, and a third station or terminus 
at the Elephant and Castle. Ultimately the 
line is to be extended to the Swan at Stock- 
well for the accommodation of the Clapham 
district, with an intermediate station at the 
junction of Harleyford and Clapham-roads, 
The line will be worked by a cable, so that 
there will be no sudden application of brakes. 

The condition of the Monument has been 
greatly exaggerated. Considerable alarm 
was caused by the reports of the fall of the 
stonework, to which circulation was given. 
Mr. Murray, of the Architect’s department of 
the Corporation, made a minute examination 
of the structure, and has found that it has 
not been in any way affected by the tunnel- 
ling. The column has been found to be 
quite vertical, and no structural weakness 
has been discovered. The only cause for the 
ill-grounded alarm was that a small portion 
of the carved stonework near the abacus of 
the column had given way, owing to the 
rusting of the iron bars holding it in posi- 
tion splitting the stone. These decayed parts 
have been removed, and we see that the shaft 
of the column is now undergoing a process 
of pointing in cement, for which purpose a 
suspended lifting scaffold is being used. The 
foundations of the Monument are well laid, 
and it is absurd to imagine that any dan- 
gerous subsidence can have taken place 
from the excavations at so lowa level. The 
civic and metropolitan authorities have need 
to be watchful of operations that may injure 
public property ; as to the damage done to 
the house property, the claimants for com- 
pensation are, we hear, numerous. The 
question of damages will probably come be- 
fore a court of law, with which, of course, 
the public are little concerned. 


Hh 


LAND SURVEYING.—X. 
THE TRAVERSE SYSTEM. 


N our last article we described the mode 
of taking the angles and lines of a town 
survey, and we now propose to show how 
blocks of houses bounded by streets running 
at various angles with one another can be 
laid down, without having recourse to through 
lines. Triangular and rectangular shaped 
plots can be surveyed and plotted without 
any difficulty, as we have seen: in the first 
case one angle and two sides, three sides, 
or two angles and a side are sufficient ; in 
the latter, if we chain two of the adjoining 
sides, knowing the angles are right angles, 
we can find the other two accurately by inter- 
section—the opposite sides are parallel ; but 
in the case of other quadrilaterals we are com- 
pelled to divide them into triangles by chain- 
ing a diagonal, or by chaining every side and 
taking the angles. The system of surveying 
known as ‘‘traversing”’ is employed, there- 
fore, when we have to survey many-sided 
plots or figures by chaining the lengths of 
the sides and taking the angles, such as we 
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have shown must be done in the survey of an 


estate across which lines cannot be chained 
or measured. 

Let us take as an example the case of any 
polygen. It is required to survey a plot of 
land of any number of sides. Say it is an 
octagon, Fig. 17. The line from A in the 
direction of N is that of the magnetic 
meridian. The theodolite being fixed at A, 
is adjusted by making the needle coincide 
with the zero of the instrument. The tele- 
scope is then turned towards station B, and 
the angle NAB measured, which is found 


to be 22° 30’. The length of the side A B is 
chained, and the theodolite removed to 
station B. Here the reading is reversed ; 
the instrument is brought to bear on A, 
where a pole is fixed. The telescope is then 
turned on station or pole C, and the reading 
is found to be 247° 30', which, being 
deducted from 270, the three quarters of 
the compass, leaves 22° 30’ for the angle 
€ BE, shown by a horizontal dotted line in 
our diagram, the same angle as the first. line 
was from the meridian. The line BC is 
then measured, and the instrument taken to 
©. The angle BCE is found to be 112° 30, 
which, deducted from 180°, leaves 67° 30’ for 
the sine of half. The line CE is next 
measured, and so on. Now it will be ob- 
served, if the reader looks at the diagram we 
have given, that there are two sets of lines, 
verticals and horizontals, shown dotted in our 
diagram which can be made use of in deter- 
mining the directions of the sides of the 
polygon. In other words, these vertical and 
horizontal lines represent respectively the 
gines and cosines of the angles made by the 
magnetic meridian through the stations. Thus 
the dotted vertical line from point B to the 
horizontal line running east and west is the 
sine of the angle at A, which measures 
67° 30". The horizontal line intercepted by 
the vertical is the cosine of the same angle. 
Hence the lines representing portions of the 
magnetic meridian through the station are 
the sines of the angles, and the hori- 
zontal lines, or ‘‘eastings”’ and “ westings,” 
as they are called, which are inter- 
cepted between one station and the vertical 
from the next, are cosines of the angles. 
The advantage of this system of finding the 
directions of the chain-lines is that it is more 
accurate in plotting. The accuracy of the 
protractor is not depended on. To take a 
given chain-line, its position in relation to 
the meridian can be found by taking from 
the station at which the magnetic meridian 
euts it its exact bearing north, and its hori- 
zontal distance east or west ; in other words, 
the line is the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, of which the distances on the meri- 
dian and horizontal lines are the perpen- 
dicular and base. Thus the position and 
length of any line A B can be determined by 
finding the “ northing ” and the “ easting ” or 
“westing” from the given station or point. 
Call A the point from which the chain-line 
proceeds, B its extremity ; then Aw will be 
the “northing” and w B the distance east or 
west—in other words, the ‘“easting” or 
“westing.” In plotting, these distances have 
simply to be laid off with the T and set- 


} 


square, and the direction and length of the 
line A B are laid down with great accuracy. 

To refer to our diagram, the line AB 
bears 22° 30’ with the magnetic meridian, 
which can also be determined by finding the 
distance intercepted between A and the ver- 
tical from B, or the “ easting,” as it is called, 
and the length of the vertical from B, or the 
“northing.” In the same manner BC is 
easily laid down by finding its easting and 
northing indicated by the dotted lines and 
the line C E is formed by its easting and south- 
ing. In going round the sides of the polygon 
we have therefore as many northings as south- 
ings, and as many eastings as westings. If 
the work is correctly plotted, the northings 
should equal the southings and the eastings 
the westings. In taking the angles with the 
theodolite, the following rule is observed : 
When the angle measured is less than 90°, we 
subtract the reading from 90°; when the 
angle is greater than 90°, and less than 180”, 
subtract the reading from 180°; when the 
angle is greater than 180°, and less that 270°, 
subtract the reading from 270, and so on. 
Referring to our example, we thus have the 
following readings :— 


Reading at A = 3280 — 90 = 67 30 

»  » B= 247 30 — 270 = 22 30 

% » C = 112 30 — 180 = 67 30 and so on. 

It is obvious that by making these deduc- 
tions the angles are found of the several 
sines of the angles. In an octagon the 
interior angles each measure 135°. For 
checking the interior angles of any polygon 
the rule before mentioned can be used ; the 
sum of all the interior angles is equal to 
twice the number of right angles that the 
figure has sides, less four right angles. As 
illustrating the traverse system, we have 
selected the walled inclosure of York—the 
same method can be pursued in taking the 
various angles. The city wall, AB, forms a 
long straight line, convenient as a base, and 
its position with regard to the magnetic 
meridian is first determined. The position 
of the line is westerly and northerly. The 
other lines are taken in order. We shall now 
describe in detail the method of procedure. 

Let us suppose the reading of the theodolite 
at A is 2802, then, according to the rule just 
given, we deduct this from 360°, which gives 
80. We chain line A B and fix the theodolite 
at B. The bearing on C reads 15°, which, 
deducted from 90°, leaves 75°. The read- 
ing of CD is 40, which, subtracted from 


| 90°, gives 50°. We proceed in this manner in 


the order of lines round the city, at every 
point deducting the reading from 90°, 180°, 
270°, or 360°, as the rule requires. In the 
field book the reduced angles are numbered 
and entered with the chainage of each line to 
which it refers; thus we have A = 80°, 
length of A B 980ft., and so on, the entries 
being made one after the other. By theaid 
of traverse tables the plotting can be quickly 
done. These tables give the decimal values 
for the sines and cosines of the angles, or 
the “latitudes” and “ departures.” Thus for 
each angle measured or chain line, we can 
find the two other right angle sides of the 
triangle—viz., the cosine or latitude due to the 
length of line chained, and the departure or 
vertical which corresponds to thesine. These 
being laid off, the chain lines can be drawn 
in their proper positions, &c., lengths and 
triangles. It is usual to draw a horizontal 
line at the bottom of the plan representing 
the plane of latitude, on which all the 
letitudes can be laid off for convenience, — 
which resembles the datum line of sections. 
In our next article we shall give an example. 
of this mode of plotting. ; | 
LESSEES’ RIGHTS OF REDEMPTION, 


1 our issue-for 28th Sept., under the head- 

ing of ‘The Right to Redeem a Mort- 
gage,” we dealt with the important case of | 
“Tarn vy. Turner and Wilson” (Times, 1st 
Aug.), as decided by the Court of Appeal. 
This article has given rise to some corre-_ 
spondence in our columns, which shows that 
the rules of law governing Equities of 
Redemption are not so generally understood 
as they might be, and which also proves’ 
that the judgments in this case have caused 
a good deal of surprise in some quarters. We: 
now propose to go back to the original hear- 
ing of the action before Mr. Justice Kekewich, 
and deal in fuller detail with the points 
of interest raised and decided, so that there: 
may be no mistake as to what are the log 
results of this leading authority. Fe 

The action was heard on 3rd March last, 
and the best report of it is in the Times 
for the day following ; but it is also briefly 
noted in the Weely Notes of 10th March. 
The actual rule’ laid down by Mr. Justice 
Kekewich was that a lessee (even at a rack 
rent) under a lease by the mortgagor made 
subsequent to a mortgage, is entitled, in case 
his lease is not recognised by the mortgagee 
to redeem the mortgage. The facts wer 
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these: and they are important, because they | whole principle underlying an equity of re 
may any day occur again: The plaintiff | demption and the valuable interest it gave a 
had, in Feb. 1885, obtained a written agree- | mortgagor in the property. 
ment for a sub-lease for a house and premises 
at Anerley for a term of 21 years at a rent of 
£150. Upon this agreement the plaintiff went 
into possession, and expended some £1,600 
in the way of repairs and improvements. In 
July, 1885, the plaintiff heard for the first 
time that the premises were mortgaged to 
the defendant Turner by a demise dated in 
January, 1881, to secure £1,500 and interest. 
This mortgage was still in force, and as the 
mortgagee Turner had refused to recognise 
the plaintiff’s agreement for a sub-lease 
which had been made without his know- 
ledge, the plaintiff claimed as against Turner 
and any subsequent mortgagee the right to 
redeem their mortgages. It would have 
been useless for the plaintiff to claim 
Specific performance of the agreement to 
grant a lease by the defendant Wilson, for 
the lease itself would have given him no 
better title than he had already, because 
Turner, as mortgagee, could have ejected 
him, as the lease was made after the mort- 
gage, and without his consent. The plaintiffs 
did try, as an alternative claim, to make 
Turner specifically perform the agreement 
for a lease on the ground that he had adopted 
it. But Turner, as mortgagee, could not be 
compelled to carry out an agreement entered 
into by his mortgagor, and to render himself 
liable for the plaintiff's improvements. Here 
there was a dead lock, caused entirely by the 
conduct of the defendant Wilson in granting 
the plaintiff a lease of property which he 
had no right to lease, and suppressing the 
fact of its being mortgaged. If Wilson had 
himself redeemed the premises he could then 
have granted the lease to the plaintiff, as 
agreed ; but as he did not, or could not, do 
this, the only other way in which justice 
could be done was by letting the plaintiff 
stand in the shoes of the mortgagor and re- 
deem the property in which he had go clearly 
an equitable interest as a lessee who had 
made improvements. 


Coming to the question of authority, Mr. 
Justice Kekewich noted a remark of Lord 
Mansfield’s, that in a case where a lease has 
been granted in this way, if the lease is bene- 
ficial, “the tenant may place himself in the 
position of the mortgagor, and either redeem 
himself or get a friend to do it.” In another 
case, Sir George Jessel, when at the Bar, 
argued, and Lord Hatherley, as presiding 
judge, agreed, that “any person who is 
entitled to an interest in any part of the land 
may redeem.” Acting, therefore, upon these 
data, and the broad basis of principle, which 
is well known, Mr. Justice Kekewich held 
that there was no reason why the rule as to 
redemption should not apply to the case for 
tenancy for years, which was an assignment 
of a partial interest earned out of the mort- 
gagor’s property. The Lord Justices, as we 
showed in our former article, affirmed this 
decision, and adopted these views, laying 
down the law in even broader terms. Thus, 
Lord Justice Lindley said, “no distinction 
can be drawn between a person claiming as 
assignee of the mortgagor in any other way. 
The lessee from a mortgagor, was a 
person interested in the equity of redemp- 
tion, and, therefore, was entitled to redeem.” 
Nothing could be clearer or more compre- 
hensive than this plain proposition ; and it 
was supported by other arguments in the 
Court of Appeal. Unless the lessee were 
allowed to redeem in this way, he could be 
ejected by the mortgagee, and so lose the 
whole benefit of his lease and his improve- 
ments. Of course, the plaintiff's position 
was the same as if the lease had actually 
been granted him for 21 years, because equity 
looks upon what is agreed to be done as in 
fact done, and so the agreement stood as a 
lease. 


spondents that the decision would open up 
the way for possible fraudulent connivance 
between tenants and mortgagees. But 
beyond the answers already given to this, it 
may be pointed out that the opposite view 
would enable lessees to be ruined by fraudu- 
lent connivance between mortgagors and 
mortgagees. In this very case, if the Court 
had refused to let the plaintiff redeem, he 
might have lost his lease, and also all the 
money he had spent upon improving the 
property. Suppose the mortgagee had fore- 
closed, the plaintiff's expenditure would all 
have been thrown away, and his lease made 
worthless. Clearly the benefits of his im- 
provements belonged to the lessee, and how 


_ The arguments in the Court below were 
instructive and interesting. Counsel for the 
plaintiff based their case upon the broad 
ground of principle ; those for the defendant 
urged that such a thing had never been done 
before. They were strong in their one point 
that there was no direct authority. But 
after all there must always be some bold be- 
ginner, or a precedent would never be created. 
Mr. Justice Kekewich was not frightened by 
the absence of authorities for the plaintiff's 
contention, and as there certainly were none 
against it, he was left to decide the case upon 


‘ principles, enlightened to some extent by 
, dicta of Lord Mansfield and Sir George 
_ Jessel. He laid it down that the very exist- 
| ence of an equity of redemption was founded 
, in the first instance upon the form taken by 
a legal mortgage of an absolute conveyance 
_ of freeholds with a proviso. Courts of 
,) Equity had long established that the real 
, contract of the mortgage was a security for 
the repayment of money, and that if the 
, principal and interest were repaid, the mort- 
;gagor could get back his property. This 
Tight the Court construed into an interest in 
the land itself, and it had come to be com- 
)monly known as the equity of redemption. 
| But it followed from this position that both 
/Mortgagee and mortgagor had a Species of 
| Property in the land with which each could 
deal as he liked. The mortgagor could sell 
his equity or transfer his interest therein by 
way of assignment or demise, Whichever 
jway he did this his transferee must acquire 
the right to redeem. It had been held 
‘that this rule applied to any estate 
of freehold granted by a_ mortgagor 
out of his own equity ; but it was now 
wgued that the application did not include 
/eases for years, _In the judge’s view this 
fend be an entire contradiction of the 


| 


else was he to get them but by being let in 
to redeem ? 

As to the view of another correspondent, 
that the lessee takes the position of the 
mortgagee, and leaves the lessor still as 
as mortgagor with a right to redeem, we can 
only say that this was not the ruling, nor 
is it the effect of the Judgments of the 
Court of Appeal. Lord Justice Cotton 
distinctly held that the plaintiff was 
entitled to all rights appertaining to 
the owner of the equity of redemption, 
including the “right to redeem.” But 
it might be that if the original mortgagor 
could show that there was any value in the 
equity of redemption beyond the mortgage, 
and the lessee’s improvements at the time it 
was so redeemed by the lessee: this latter 
would so far hold that balance of value in 
trust for the mortgagor, who had only, in 
fact, assigned him a portion of his whole 
interest in the equity in the form of a term 
of years. However, it must be remembered 
that whatever loss may fall upon the mort- 
gagor in regard to his equity is the direct 
consequence of his own conduct in agreeing 
to grant a lease when he had no legal estate, 
and in suppressing the fact of the prior 
mortgage from his improving lessee, 


It was objected by one of our corre- | 
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SUBSTITUTION OF MATERIALS 
SPECIFIED. 


3 tadaps Exeter Asylum Committee is apparently 

in difficulties with its architect and con- 
tractors, At the town council meeting om 
Wednesday week, the Asylum Building Sub- 
committee reported that they had visited the 
reservoir and saw that five men were engaged 
cutting out small pieces of the asphalte 
bottom. This circumstance gave the committee 
an opportunity of examining the concrete 
beneath the asphalte and of taking a small 
sample, which sample they did not think was 
good. They also found that between the con- 
crete bottom and the wall of the tank there 
was a small space of about lin. to Zin. The 
committee were not able to say what the reselt 
of the work now being done might be, but 
could not refrain from remarking that this 
patching of a new work ought not to be re- 
quired. The committee had reason to think 
that the bottom of the tank was not ef 
Claridge’s asphalte, as required by the specifica- 
tion, They also reported that water from the 
roof found its way to the inside of the tanks 
and ran down over the walls in many places, 
and on examining the roof they found the 
cement covering cracked in many places, and 
not more than jin. thick in a part which was 
broken up, of which they took a sample, 
whereas the specification provided that the 
cement rendering on the top should be fin. im 
thickness, The clerk was directed to call the 
attention of the architect to the substitution 
of another kind of asphalte from that speci- 
fied, and to ask him why such a substi- 
tution was made without the knowledge 
or consent of the committee, The archi- 
tect was also requested to report upon 
the thickness of the cement on the roof of the 
reservoir, A letter had been received from the 
architect in reply, in which he said that Mr. 
Phillips, the contractor, employed Bradshaw te 
lay the asphalte. On learning this he informed 
Mr. Phillips that Claridge’s was mentioned in 
the specification, He thereupon guaranteed 
this to be equal to Claridge’s, and as he (the 
architect) knew that Bradshaw’s was very 
generally used in Exeter, both by the council 
and privately, and remembering the disposition 
of the council to employ local people as far ag 
possible, he thought there would be no objec- 
tion to allowing the asphalte to remain. The 
architect evidently had a better opinion of 
Claridge’s, and having specified for its use, he 
lacked firmness with the contractor in not 
insisting upon the terms of his specification 
being acted upon. But he informed Mr. 
Phillips that the work of any faults or 
defects would entirely rest with him, ag 
being the best way of proving his guarantee 
of the asphalte to be correct. There was ne 
concrete specified on the roof of the reservoir, 
but a rendering of Portland cement in, thick. 
This he found to be about Hin. to Sin. thick, 
and at his (the architect’s) last visit Mr, 
Phillips was adding more rendering so as te 
bring it up to the thickness as specified. With 
regard to the asphalte, the architect had been 
requested to report to the committee whether 
the leakage in the reservoir was in any way 
attributable to defects in the asphalte, and the 
whole matter would be further considered 
when the architect’s report had been received. 
The committee also directed the architect te be 
informed that the sample of cement taken by 
the building sub-committee from the roof of 
the reservoir was but tin. thick, and that the 
committee were of opinion that cement laid om 
in coats was not equal to cement laid down iz 
conformity with the terms of the specification. 

The Western Times of Oct. 11 comments very 
severely on the matter as follows :— 

“The specification required that Claridge’s asphalte — 
well known to builders for its durability —should be used, 
but this asphalte was not Claridge’s, and the committee 
had to ask the architect the reason why another sort was 
substituted for it. The architect’s reply is a curiosity im 
its way. It would seem that the contractor did nt feel 
bound by the specification to use Claridge’s asphalte. 
He preferred to depart from the bond, and to use 
another kind—Bradshaw’s — which he believed was 
equal to the one sp2cified. The council and the 
architect had said — Use Claridge’s. No, said the 
contractor, I will use one quite as good. The 
contractor should be a judga of this zort of material, and 
we are not inclined to dispute his opinion. Bradshaw's 
may be better than Claridge’s—but why depart from the 
terms of the contract? Why incur the possible risk of 
having to do the work over again at his own cost with 
the specified article? However, he chose that line, no 
doubt from laudable motives. The architect discovering 
the change which had been made, called the contractor's 
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attention to the specification, and then learned that the 
contractor bad a high opinion of Bradshaw's asphalte. 
We cannot but think that the architect should have set 
the contractor right as to the point. The contractor 
had no option in the choice of asphalte, and the archi- 
tect had simply to tell him so and to have reported 
the fact to the committee, who would have seen that 
the right asphalte was used. But the architect sanctioned 
the contractor’s doings for reasons set forth in his letter 
to the clerk to the visitors, guarding the public interest, 
as he thought, by telling the contractor that he would be 
responsible for making good any defects that might arise 
from the use of Bradshaw’s, It is quite possible that 
some of the faults which have unfortunately been dis- 
covered in the reservoir are due to this asphalte being 
used. But that is an open question, and the committee 
are now requesting the architect to report on that point.’’ 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—XY. 

By Henry LoveGROvE, F.S.1., Surveyor. 

AN ISOLATION HOSPITAL (CONTINUED), 


CORRESPONDENT, “J. R. G.,” refers.to 

a section published some weeks since, 

and the answers will interest others who are 
following these papers from week to week. 

One question is : —What is the principle upon 
which the labour to beds and joints is com- 
puted in connection with stonework? Are they 
measured on the supposition that the stone 
shall average a certain height in the courses 
and of acertain average length? Also, is it 
right to allow two beds and two joints to each 
stone, or only one?” 

I answer that there is no supposition at all 
in the matter ; the surveyor carefully considers 
what sized blocks of stone will be required for 
the execution of any portion of the work, and 
then proceeds to take it the extreme size as 
cube stone. Then take a bed and a joint to 
each stone by the foot superficial, and after- 
wards take all other labours, such as sunk face, 
moulded face, &c, 

The other question refers to window and 
door openings. Deductions are made for 
window and door openings, as in last week’s 
issue, and nothing is taken for extra labour to 
reveals. 

I started the dimensions of the hospital by 
taking the digging and concrete to all the 
walls (see p. 398 ante), and having taken the 
dimensions of the filling-in under paving, took 
the wood-block flooring and tile paving. 

This work ,completed the dimensions taken, 
for the concrete came in again for the brick- 
work. The footings are taken first, then the 
walls above footings, taking care that your 
dimensions are entered so that they may be 
easily followed when referred to either to 
answer questions during the progress of the 
work, or at the measurement of variations at 
the completion of the work. The facings are 
taken by the foot superficial; the general 
deductions, if any, follow deductions for doors 
and windows, being usually taken with the 
doors and windows (see p. 490 ante). 

When taking the facing, it is convenient to 
take any brick projections, such as pilasters, 
cornices, strings on plinths. With the dimen- 
sions of walls should come the damp-course, 
and all matters connected with the fireplaces 
can be taken together (see p. 435 ante), such as 
the jambs for the opening, the chimney bar 
and arch, the hearth and trimmer arch, the 
stone, and setting the chimneypiece and fixing. 
The dimensions of glazed bricks follow, and 
will explain themselves. 

The taking of the “Tiler” I have fully ex- 
plained previously ; and work to the roof, such 
as gutters and rain-water goods, can easily be 
followed. 

The dimensions of the drainage require very 
little explanation, and we pass on to the deduc- 
tions in bricklayer for doors and windows. It 
. isa good plan, as here shown, to complete all 
the work in connection with the window, as 
much time is saved and repetition avoided, and 
when there are many windows of one size the 


“timesing” can be more easily and accurately . 


done. 

N.B.—Clause 18 of Specification is incorrect, 
as the lintels described would not suit the detail 
—a reference to the dimensions will show that 
it should read :— 

18—Chimney Openings.—The fireplace open- 
ings are to have 2in. by 3in. wrought-iron 
chimney-bars, with ends split and turned up 
and down, the arches over of glazed bricks, the 
shelf of Bath stone 12in. by 3in., cut and pinned 
into wall with moulded front edge, and returns 


carried on stone brackets, 4in. by 9in. by 6in., 
moulded and carved on front and pinned into 


wall. 


The hearths to be of glazed tiles, and 


the fenders of glazed stoneware. 


- 
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DOORS—GROUND FLOOR, 


ft, in. ft. in. 
4 0 

10 3 164 0 B. 

3 3 Deduct doors to wards, 

10.0 140 0 1B; 

5} fe 
9 16 2/ Extra to cut and rubbed gauged 
3 9 segmental arch in red bricks. 
9. 16 47 
See 
9 16 2 Centre to do. 
2 0 : : 

10 0 80 O Deduct extra to red brick facing. 
4 uv 24 O Circular fair cutting in red brick 
ae facing. 

a 9 0 Fair cutting for skewback. 
5 0 
44 
ead aed Fe Liar lintel 
48 Deal joint bricks. 
6 Frame b, and p. 
5 3 Extra to ro. relieving arch in 
9, 23.48 cement over lintel. 
AO 
6 3 100 0 DeductR. F.S, and twice 0. 

25 0 100 0 4 by 3 fir framed rebated and 

bedded frame. 
4 0 16 0 4 by 3 fir framed do., rebated and 
aa bedded transom. 

8 Iron dowels and mortises in fir 
and stone, 

8 3 18 0 3by 2deal moulding, planted on 
Sop face of transom. 

8 M. returned ends. 

4 Wrought-iron frame and case- 
ment, a, b. 3ft.3in, by 2ft. 6in., 
and (4) 0.8. and (4) twice var- 
nish the other. 

3 3 Lead lights and glass, and glazing 
De A (a0) ee: in iron. 

4 Elsley’s patent fanlight opener as 
before. 

3 3 2in. deal moulded and flush half 
7 O 186 6 glass door, the lower part in 
es 4 panels, the upper filled in 
with moulded wide sash-bars, 

forming small squares. 
2 6 15 O Deal moulding out of 3 by 2, 
> planted on middle rail of door. 

12 Rebated moulded ends. 

103 pairs 3}in. wrought-iron butts. 

7 6in. mortise locks with b.f. 

7 sets plain brass finger plates, one 
long and one short. 

5 Norton’s patent door springs. 

2 8 
2 4 43 7 iin. small fluted plate glass in s.s. 

16 6 99 O 2din. by 2 fillet as architrave. 

12 Round ends. 

25 0 100 } 

4) frame. 
1.6 uc os 
3 6 
TO * 187-704); 
250-100 . (4) and twice V. frame. 


6 
0 147 0 (4) and twice V. 


DOORS TO NURSES’ ROOMS AND STAIRCASE, 


4 0 
v3. £68 
3 6 
a) 10) 49 
4.0 
L435 10. 
19 0 38 
19 0 38 
ly O 388 
3 6 
v3 pemob 
3 0 
fA ee L 
38 8 
9 2 
oe 
9 2 
3 3 
9 2 
Sy bit 
9 1 
18 6 
3 0 
10) S21 
Das 
18 6 
18 6 
539 8) 
770". 22 
Bynes 
cS OSE 22 


0 


0 


oooeo 


9 


9 


1 
2 B. Deduct to nurses’ rooms. 


1B: 


Deduct 
colour. 


4 by 3 fir frame as before. 
(4) frame. 
(4) frame and twice V. 


R. F §. and twice 


1 
2 B. Deduct door to stairs. 
Ib 33% 


Extra to cutand rubbed relieving 
arch in red bricks, 


Extra to flat arch in glazed 
bricks. 


T.P. 9in, soffit. 

F.C. in glazed brick facing for 
skewback, 

8 Dl. joint bricks. 

1 Frame b. and p. 

4 by 8 fir-framed rebated and 
beaded frame. 

Iron dowels and m. 

2in. deal moulded half-glass door 
as before. 

Deal moulding out of 3in, by 2in. 
as before. 

Returned moulded ends. 

(4) and twice varnish. 

(4) and twice varnish. 


(4) do. 
(4) 


me bo 


DOORS TO W.C’S AND SINKS. 
ft. in. 
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ft. in. 


33 9 4-brick deduct. 


42 
1 


67 


25 


72 


0 
11 


0 


2 


10 
0 


4-brick. 


Extra to O.R. and gauged fiat 
arch in red bricks. 


T. P.43S. 
Fair cutting in red brick facing. 


Fir lintel. 
Deal joint bricks. 
Frame b. and p. 


Extra to rounded relieving arch 
over lintel. 


Deduct extra to red brick facing. 


Deduct R. F. 8S. and twice C. 


4in. by 3in, fir wrought framed 
rebated and bd. fir. 


Iron dowels and m. 


14 deal 4 panel b. b , and square 
doors. 


Pair 3in. butts. 
Japanned iron thumb latch. 
Small barrel bolts. 


2hiu. by #in. wrought rounded 
fillet as architrave as before. 


Rounded ends. 
(4) framed. 


(4) 
(4) and twice V. 


(4) and twice V. 
TO CUPBOARDS, 


1 brick deduct, 


Fir lintel. 


Planing to fir (4) and twice V. 

Deal joint bricks. 

Extra to rounded relieving arch 
over lintel in cement. 

Extra to relieving arch in glazed 
brick. 

Fair cutting in glazed brick 
facing for skewback. 

Circular do. over arch. 

2hin. by fin. deal wrought 
rounded fillets as before. 

Rounded ends, 


Deduct R.F.S. and twice colour 


l}in, deal wrought fd. jamb 
linings and backings. 
Deal wrought door stop 2in. by 


in. 
1 3 deal moulded and square 
three-panel door. 


Pair 3in. butts. 
Mortise cupboard lock. 


(4) and twice V. 


Add. 


1sT FLOOR—DOORS, 


40 6 1 brick deduct, isolation lobby. 


65 


37 
12 


12 


39 


26 
76 
16 


Fir lintel. 


Rough relieving arch in coment, 

Deal joint bricks, 

iin. deal, wrought framed, 
double rebated jamb linings, 
and backings. é 

2in. deal three-panel moulded b.s. 
door. 

Pair 3in. butts. 2 

Gin. mortise lock and white china — 
furniture. % 

Set white china finger-plates. 

3in. by lin. deal wrought framed, 
splayed, and bd. grounds. ‘ 


Deduct R.F.S. and twice C. d 

Deduct bold flush. bead in Pt. 
cement. 

8. EB. ; 

Deduct extra to flush bead in 
Pt. cement as skirting. 

S.E. | 

Deduct Pt. cement rendering, 


trowelled smooth for paint 
and (4). 


(4) and twice V. : 
Add. 
Add. 


12 


12 


12 
12 


110 


4 


44 
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DOORS IN PARTITIONS. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
1460 96 0 
15 6 93 0 
2 9 
6 4 104 6 
16 5 98 6 
3 0 
SU Peis 0 
3, Us 36)" 6 
3 0 36 0 
3 0 
3.3 117 0 
16 0 

5 40 0 
3 0 
6 4 228 0 
16 


lin. deal wrought and framed 
jamb linings and _backings, 


Deal wronght door stop 2 by 3. 


2 deal three-panel door as before, 

6 Pair 3in. butts. 

6 6'n. M. lock and white china 
furniture. 

12 Sets white china finger: plates. 

3 by 1 deal wrought, frawed, 
splayed, and beaded gds, 

Deduct L.P.F.S. and _ twice 
colour. 

Deduct bold flash bead in Port- 
land cement, 

24 SE. 

Deduct extra to flash bead in 
Portland cement, 

24 §.E. 

Deduct Portland cement trowlld. 
smooth on lath and (4). 


(4) and twice V. 


Add. 


5 
3 49 3 Add. 


CARPENTER’S WORK TO ROOFS. 


70 0 
9 


| *| x 
weciaaloo 
Se 


wne 


Zin. rounded and pd. ridge to 
main roof, 


Fir framed rafters. 
Add. 

Add collars © 

Add purlin. 

Fir wall-plate. 


Deduct fir wall-plate for chimney. 

Me no.—Reduction of rafters 
equal trimming, 

2 rounded and framed ridge to 
dormers, 


Add do. 
Fir framed rafters to dormers, 


Add hips. 


Continue and cut ends to 43 by 
i 23 rafters and (4). 
d. 


Wrought and cut end to 7in, by 
2in. hip and (4). 


Fir framed hips next wings, 


Add extra rafters next wings. 


2in. rounded aud framed ridge to 
wings, 


Fir framed rafters, 


Add purlin, 


TRUSSES, 


Fir framed principal rafter, 

2 Cast-iron king-head weichin 
each and (4). anes 

1 Pattern for do, 

4 Cast-iron shoe, weighing 1b. 
each and (4). 

1 Patterns for do. 

13 diam. wrought-iron tie-rod 
and (4). 

4 H.N.and large washer. 

2 Extra to forgd. eye for 14 King- 
rou. 

14 diam. wrought-iron king-rod 
and (4). 

2 H. N.and W. 


Planing to fir and (4) and V. 


4 Fir-framed wrought cleats for 
purlins out of 6 by 4, 9in, long 
aud (4) and V, 

4 3in. tooled York template 14 
_by 12 under ends of principals. 

2-n. rounded and framed ridge to 
w.c.’s roof, 


Fir-framed rafters, 


Add valleys. 
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ft. in. ft. ip. 
2 (fo) 9 by 2 fir wrought framed barge- 
board to we. at back. 

2 Cut end to do. 

2 7 6 
ETS (4). 
2 (i) Deal moulding out of 3 by 2 
planted on face of bargeboard. 
1M. 
2 Returned moulded ends. 
2 4 0 a) 
43 | 
3 hes 
2 Bia jen wall plates, 
42 
: J 
2 47 6 
43 Fir wall plate ceiling joists te 
3 verandah, 
78 6 3 
5 
2 Fir-framed ceiling joists. 
28 3 9 
5 Add extra length over bath 
2 space, 
10 (ei 
5 
2 Add w.c. 
64 7 0 
i) 
2 Add to wings. 

6 Extra to trimming ceiling 
joists 5 by 2 for ventilating 
panels, 3ft. by 3ft. 

6 12 0 3 by 1 deal wrought chd, fillet. 

24 M. 

6 Perforated zinc panels and 
fixing in ceiling, 3 by 3. 

6 Boyle’s patent ventilators, air- 
pump ventilators, and fixing 
on roof, including all cutting 
to tiling, flashing, and turning 
of rafters.} 

2 35 0 
4 Fir framed filling in to ends of 
3 verandah. 
16 7ie 
4 
2 Add quarters. 
2 6 0 
4 
3 Add inter-tie. 
lu U Vertical tiling and battening to 
10 0 ends of verandah. 
2 14 0 Raking, cutting, and waste. 
2 10 0 Cutting and waste. 
2 lu 0 Double co, of tiles in cement as 
before. 
10 0 lin, deal wrought one side 
10 0 tongued and beaded bdg and 
> (4). 
2 14 0 Raking, cutting, and waste. 
2 36 2 lin. deal, wrought one side, 
eo ee fascia cut and fitted between 
rafters 6in. wide. 
2 36 2 
6 (4). 
2 36 2 4 by 1 wrought one side, filling 
= in, splayed one edge above 
arcading, 
2 36 2 lin. deal wrought one side: 
10 0 tongued and bd. bdg, as ceiling 
=a and (4). 
2 8 6 
6 6 Add next w.c.’s and (4). 
4 44 8 Splayed edge to lin. bdg. 
2 faces lin. deal, wrought one side, 
aes fascia 6in. wide plugged to 
wall, 
2 44 8 Small deal moulding on face of 
fascia. 
2 44 
8 (4). 
2 8 6 Spiayed edge to lin. 
12 26 6 by 6 oak wrought fram2:d posts. 

12 Iron dowell and M. in oak 
and terracotta. 

2 54 0 6 by 6 oak wrought and framed 
head. 
6 2 6 6 by 3 oak wrought and framed 


wall piece, 


3in. oak circular ribs forming 
arcading, wrought framed and 
pinned with oak pins out of 
2ft, Yin, by 2ft. 4in., including 
all heading joiots as sketch, 


next W.c.’s. 

16 Do., but out of 3ft. lin. by 
2ft. 4in. do. 

4 Do, but out of 4ft. 2in. by 
2ft. 4in. do. 


12 Pieces of hoop-iron nailed to 
oak post and built into wall 
about lft. 6in. long. 


TO OEE? —___ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
BROWN BOOK. 


JHE familiar “ brown book” issued by the 

Committee of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, like other annuals, has a tendency to 
increase in size year by year, as fresh work is 
undertaken in the classes and the roll of mem- 
bership grows in length. The new volume 
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issued to-day, in readiness for the inaugural 
meeting and delivery of the presidential 
address this evening, is no exception to the 
rule, the number of pages having swelled from 
166 to 178. The Committee’s annual report 
again refers in congratulatory terms to the 
prosperous condition of the Association, and 
alludes to the removal of the place of meeting 
from the western gallery at 9, Conduit-street, 
to the larger room of the R.I.B.A. on the floor 
above. In the Elementary division of classes, 
that of Design has well maintained its popu- 
larity ; that of Construction shows a decided 
increase in number of students as well as in 
the amount of work contributed ; and a new 
class, of Ornament and Colour, was successfully 
established under the direction of Mr. Cole A. 
Adams, In the Advanced division, the Class of 
Design had held its position, but remained 
stationary as compared with the previous 
session ; that of Ornament and Colour Decora- 
tion showed a slight improvement in numbers : 
that of Construction was good in attendance, 
satisfactory in work, while the Advanced 
Class of Construction had increased in 
numbers and was very successful, a pro- 
gress largely attributable to the introduction 
of a new feature—that of addresses by special 
visitors. The Class for the Study of Quantity 
Taking and Specifications showed a large fall- 
ing off in attendance at the last, although the 
average throughout was double that of the 
previous session. The arrangement of the 
meetings and the course of study have been 
considerably altered in the new syllabus, with 
the aim of directing increased attention to 
Specification - writing. The proposed Land 
Surveying and Water-Colour Classes were 
failures, owing to the insufficient number of 
students who enrolled themselves ; but an ele- 
mentary Water-Colour will be started in the 
coming session. The courses of lectures on 
the History of Architecture were successful. 
Four were given by Mr. Stannus, embracing the 
Classic, Byzantine, and Renaissance periods, 
and three by Mr. Sedding on English Archi- 
tecture. Thirty-three students joined, and the 
subjects were treated with great minuteness, 
The Lectures on Construction, given by Mr. 
Lovegrove, had a high average of attendances, 
and the Lectures on Graphical Statics, given 
by Mr. Quick, thoroughly successful, and will 
be continued, with an additional course, of an 
elementary character, on Theoretical and Ap- 
plied Mechanics. During the session papers 
were read by Messrs. J. C. L. Sparkes, 
H. D. Appleton, F, T. Baggallay, T. G. Jack- 
son, A. Oliver, Somers Clarke, R. Phené 
Spiers, W. H. Bidlake, F. M. Simp- 
son, W. Cawthorne Unwin, F. R. Farrow, 
H, H. Statham, and A. H. Hart. Session visits 
were paid to St. Paul’s Church and Palace 
Court, Kensington; the Great Northern 
Hospital, St. Ermin’s Mansions, Westminster ; 
Cutlers’ Co. Hall, Meistersingers’ Club, Court 
Theatre, Farmer and Brindley’s Workshops, 
Beaumont College, Windsor; Hssex County 
Asylum, Brentwood ; and Bishop’s residence, 
St. George’s, Southwark. Vacation visits were 
also made to Holmbury St. Mary, Bramshill, 
Yattendon, Layer Marney, St. Dunstan’s 
College, and Hatfield House, An excursion 
was made to Italy in the spring, to Ireland at 
Whitsuntide, and to Matlock in the autumn, 
In connection with the “A. A. Notes,” the 
Consul scheme suggested by the new president 
is being developed, and a list of places worthy 
of study is being compiled. As to federation 
the committee remark :—“ The endeavour to 
create a bond of union between the Association 
and provincial societies was brought to a head, 
and rules were passed to facilitate a scheme of 
affiliation, Arrangements are being made 
with the Birmingham, Bradford, and Glasgow 
societies, which will be submitted for the 
sanction of members at an ordinary meeting. 
Correspondence is taking place with other 
societies to the same end.” The list of honours 
taken by members during the session is un- 
usually long, and includes the following :—At 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Pugin Studentship was gained by R. W. Paul, 
and Hon, Mention by A. B. Mitchell, the Godwin 
Bursary by F. G. F. Hooper, the Institute 
Medal of Merit by A. A. Cox, the Essay Medal 
by H. A. Satchell, the Tite Medal of Merit by 
F, E. Masey, the Grissell Medal of Merit by 
J.M. Brooks, the Greek Travelling Student- 
ship, by R, Elsey Smith, the Edis prize by 


S. K. Greenlade, while 34 members passed the 
examination in architecture, one of whom, 
T. Davidson, won the Ashpitel prize, At the 
Surveyors’ Institution F. Massie passed 
the examination for Fellowship, and W. L. 
Eves that for Associateship. At the Royal 
Academy the Upper School prize was taken 
by W. Leck, and the Lower School prize 
by W. Alford. At University College the 
Donaldson Medal was taken in Fine Art by 
E. A. Riintz, and in Construction by H. Hels- 
don, H. R. Luck being awarded in both classes 
the prize; in Modern Practice, G. P. Hills and 
A, C, Walker were bracketed equal; and Pro- 
fessor Roger-Smith’s prizes in Fine Art were 
divided equally between E. A. Riintz and A. C. 
Walker, and that for Construction was awarded 
to J. Borrowman. The balance-sheet of the 
association is satisfactory: it shows a total 
expenditure of £853, and receipts reaching 
£1,054 2s,, the cash in treasurer's hands being 
just over £200, while the estimated balance of 
assets over liabilities is £803 10s. The list of 
membership shows a total of 1,052, being an in- 
crease of 59, and the highest number recorded 
during the forty-six years of existence. The 
useful suggestions for the guidance of students 
are repeated in the present issue. The syllabus 
of papers for the present session includes 
papers to be read by Messrs. J. A. Gotch, A. T. 
Walmisley, J. L. Robinson, W. Doubleday, F. 
Masey, E. Radford, J. Slater, J. M. Brydon, 
J. T, Micklethwaite, W. A. Pite, Lacy W. 
Ridge, J, Starkie Gardner, and D, J. Blow. 


et 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY,—IV.* 
ROOFING (continued), 


NOTHER description of roof truss is the 
“Queen-Post,” which differs from the 
king-post in having two upright posts and a 
hammer beam (straining beam) to keep these 
apart at their upper ends. This, or some 
modification of it, can be used for any width 
of building usually put up. As is seen, the 
principal rafters reach only to the queen-post at 
the top. The hammer or straining beam is let 
into the queen-post as shown in Fig. 27. The 


dotted lines show the tenon. The bottom edge 
of hammer keam may rest 1#in. on the queen- 
post ; in many cases lin. would do—this is, of 
course, apart from the tenon. The struts are 
arranged so as to give support to the principal 
rafter at or near where the purlins are placed, 
The queen-post, as seen in Fig. 27, serves to 
support a second purlin; the queen-post re- 
quires to be shortened at bottom similarly to 
the king-post (see explanation of Fig. 21) in 
order that the tie beam may be cambered. 

In putting a truss together, say a king-post, 
put the tenons of principal rafters into the 
mortises of king-post ; next place the struts in 
their proper position, and then the bottom ends 
of principal rafters into tie beam, both being 
put in together, as also the lower end of 
king-post, which, being short, will of course 
require to be cramped into position by 
placing a powerful cramp across from the 
under edge of tie-beam to the crown of king- 
post (do not cut top of king-post to the rake 
of the roof until the truss is together), the 
cramp being kept a little to one side to allow 
of stirrup iron or bolt being prepared for and 
put onorin, The stirrup iron would be pre- 
pared for by laying it upon the beam and king- 
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post. When these are in their right position 
with regard to each other, let the lower end of 
stirrup be fair with the lower edge of tie- 
beam ; then mark where the mortise for “ gibbs 
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and cotters” will be (slot in stirrup) and also 
bolt holes ; then mortise and bore. This method 
will give the thickness of iron (say, Zin. or 
in.) of a “draw,” thus tightening up the tie- 
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beam to king-post ; if it is thought necessary, 
1in, or so may be taken out of the mortise (for 
gibbs and cotters) towards the crown of the 
truss, which will allow for extra tightening ; 
but remember the more camber is given the 
more the truss is contracted in width at the 


bottom, and allowance should be made accord- 
ingly. The queen-post truss would be put to- 
gether similar to king-post, the hammer or 
straining beam being put in first. Sometimes 
trusses cannot be put together except upon the 
top of the walls, and in such a case there would 
be a scaffold alongside the tie-beam upon which 
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to work; this is, however, a somewhat rare 
case, 

In church work, a curved rib is often seen (see 

Fig, 28), The usual way of making this is in 
two or three thicknesses, and breaking joint so 
that there will be an overlap of half the length 
of one of the pieces ; say that 6ft. lengths would 
space round the curve, then, starting from the 
stone corbel (the rib would have a tenon 
wrought on each end to insert into stone 
corbel, being well painted previously), with 
three thicknesses, to form, say, 6in., there 
would be two pieces 3ft., and the centre-piece 
6ft.; then 6ft. lengths round the curve until 
at the other side it would finish the reverse of 
how it was begun—that is, with 3ft. length in 
centre and 6ft. lengths on either side. These 
thicknesses (laminz) would be kept together 
by bolts and nuts, and these might show, bolt- 
heads and nuts being painted, say, blue, or the 
bolts might be concealed, short bolts being 
used, sinking in head and nut and covering both 
by a piece of wood to match, if required to be 
stained and varnished. The bolt-head and nut 
are each 3in. below the surface, and the piece 
of wood is glued and bradded in. The nut 
would be tightened with a socket key 
(wrench), 
_ The rib might be got out in one thickness ; 
in such case, two or three strong oak dowels 
would be inserted where the lengths forming 
rib come together, these being well glued in 
putting together. The other is the stronger 
and better way. 

Fig, 28 shows a chamfer round the rib which 
is stopped near the corbels. The joints of 
lamin (thicknesses) are shown, dotted lines 
showing where bolts could be put through, in 
order to tie the rib firmly to girder and prin- 
cipal rafters, 

Fig. 29 shows how the bolting and covering 
up of same is done ; other methods of covering 
could be adopted. 

Fig. 30 shows how ceiling-joists might be 
put in, if the ceiling is to be (as it likely 
would) on a level with the girder. The right- 
hand shows the tenon and mortise ; the mor- 
tises would be put in girder at distances of lft. 
from centre to centre ; the other side of girder 
would be ploughed and worked as shown on 
the left-hand side, this being continued along 
its entire length. When the trusses are in 
position on the walls, the ceiling-joists would 
be put in by placing the tenon into the mortise 
in girder ; then, as the groove and bevel runs 
right along the other girder, the joist could 
be put in at an angle and brought along until 
it would be at right angles to both trusses 
its right position). Of course, at the gables 
{if there were such), and if there were no 
truss alongside gable, a wall-plate would be 
built in, and holes left to receive ends of 
ceiling-joists. If the ceiling required to be 
eurved and sheeted with wood for acoustic 
purposes, provision would be made accordingly ; 
the sheeting might run from one truss to the 
other, and be of such breadths as would readily 
suit the curve, or it might be placed parallel 
to the curved rib, and be sufficiently light to 
readily bend in order to allow of being nailed 
to “ grounding ” put up for the purpose. 


Or? 


THE DETERMINATION OF TIE IM- 
cet IN WATER FOR DOMESTIC 


MONG the most important of the changes 
brought about by recent scientific know- 

ledge are those which have to do with the 
methods by which the nature of the impurities 
present in any sample of water are now in- 
vestigated. Some six or seven years ago a 
school of German chemists promulgated the 
doctrine of pure cultivation, or the so-called 
“biological analysis,” and the system of Koch 
has speedily been accepted by scientific men of 
all shades of opinion with a degree of unanimity 
which in these days is little short of marvel- 
lous, The fact is that chemists had long been 
in difficulties with the question of water 
analysis, and during the whole period that 
chemical tests were relied upon no satisfactory 
standards were devised, and no real knowledge 
of the influence of many of the impurities 
found to be present in certain samples of water 
was acquired. For years past it had become the 
fashion to notice that in certain descriptions of 
polluted water many of the lower organisms 
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were constantly present which were not to be 
found in water which was comparatively pure, 
and certainly changes, in the condition of the 
nitrogen which we now know are brought about 
mainly, if not entirely, by micro-organisms were 
recognised by the chemist, and tabulated in his 
returns, 

Another disadvantage attaching to the 
chemical system of testing was the danger of 
pronouncing an adverse verdict on a source of 
supply on account of the accidental presence 
of some substance resembling in its composi- 
tion the organic matters treated by the chemist 
as indicating previous pollution, Itisa matter 
of common knowledge that no water, as it 
occurs in nature, is absolutely chemically pure. 
Springs are all more or less impregnated with 
soluble salts taken up while the water is pass- 
ing downwards through the various strata, or 
during the period in which it is stored in the 
sub-soil. Rainwater, while the clouds float 
above us, and even at the time of its descent, 
absorbs particles floating in the atmosphere, 
dissolves gases whose presence count as 
impurities in the eye of the chemist, and 
even distilled water prepared with every 
precaution may contain traces of foreign sub- 
stances carried over in the aqueous vapour 
from the still or dissolved from the surface of 
the condenser. Under the biological system of 
testing it is almost equally difficult to attain 
perfect freedom from extraneous matters, and 
purity in this case means the entire absence 
of all germs or micro-organisms capable of 
further development or growth upon, or in, a 
suitable medium, Liquids which comply with 
these conditions are said to be sterile, or free 
from living germs, It is possible to sterilise 
almost any substance by a suitable degree of 
heat, as it has been found, by careful experi- 
ment, that even those micro-organisms with 
the; strongest powers of endurance fail to re- 
sist exposure to a temperature of 100° Centi- 
grade fora few minutes. Many of the germs 
will stand steaming at the temperature of the 
boiling point of water for a considerable time ; 
but superheated steam proves rapidly fatal to 
all of them, 

It has been found convenient to divide the 
commonly occurring forms of minute 
organisms into two classes—yiz., the patho- 
genic and the non-pathogenic, or those which 
influence or accompany certain diseased condi- 
tions of human beings or animals, and those 
which, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
are devoid of any effect upon animal life, Of 
the poorer class a large number of bacteria 
have already been identified and propagated ; 
but so far, very few of them have been found 
to be present in samples of water. 

The famous biologist, Dr. Koch, has, how- 
ever, demonstrated the existence of the 
“comma bacillus,” generally believed to be 
the specific organism of cholera, in the water 
of an Indian tank, and certain forms of pathe- 
genic bacteria have been discovered in sewage 
water. These bacteria appear, as a rule, to 
live but a very short time in water, and to 
need for their proper development fluids more 
nearly allied to those found in human beings 
and animals. It has therefore been considered 
expedient to introduce these germs into various 
media for culture, such as meat-juice and in- 
fusion of hay, and, under the so-called system 
of pure cultivation, these solutions are added 
to gelatine to consolidate them. Many of the 
bacteria have the power of rendering the soli- 
dified gelatine liquid without heat by a species 
of decomposition, and these organisms are 
described as “capable of liquefying gelatine ” 
to distinguish them from such as continue 
to multiply without altering the condition of 
the gelatine. The former are classed as in- 
jurious to health, the latter are regarded as 
harmless. In testing a sample biologically, a 
small quantity of water, about 30 cubic centi- 
métres, is collected in a sterilised flask stopped 
with a wad of cotton wool. Care must be taken 
in collecting the water to keep the flask free 
from exposure to the atmosphere, and the plug 
of cotton wool must not be allowed to come in 
contact with the water. In order to make a 
test, a sterilised pipette, graduated to drops, is 
introduced into the sample, and a known 
quantity is withdrawn and passed under special 
precautions into a test tube filled to about one- 
third its depth with nutritive gelatine, which 
has been sterilised and rendered liquid by the 
application of moderate heat. The tube is 


gently turned several times to mix the contents, 
and the whole is poured out on to a perfectly 
flat plate of glass, placed over iced water under 
a bell glass. The gelatine soon sets, and in the 
course of 24 hours the colonies of organisms 
which have arisen from the germs in the water 
may be counted. In order to count the colonies, 
a thin sheet of glass ruled with lines into 
minute squares is placed just above the gelatine 
plate. To calculate the number of organisms 
in a cubic centimétre of water then becomes a 
simple multiplication sum, It has become 
customary to express the impurity in terms of 
1 cubic centimétre, and while a good sample of 
filtered water from the mains may yield 50 to 
100 germs in the cubic centimétre, the same 
volume of sewage water may contain 5 to 10 
millions of germs, In making these tests, it is 
always usual to take the mean of several ex- 
periments. from six to twelve plates being cast 
from each sample. Care must be taken in 
enumerating the colonies to distinguish between 
those which liquefy and those which do not 
liquefy the gelatine, and to specify the numbers 
of each, 


CHIPS. 

The bronze statue of Shakespeare presented by 
Mr. William Knighton, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Literary Association, to Paris was un- 
veiled on Sunday. It occupies the junction of the 
Boulevard Haussmann and the Avenue de Messine. 
The sculptor, M. Paul Fournier, has represented 
Shakespeare standing. He wears the dress of his 
time, but has a cloak on the left arm, which reaches 
the ground behind him. The pedestal, which ia of 
stone, is by M. Deglane. This is the first statue 
erected to Shakespeare in France. 


The Burl ngton Fine Arts Club will hold, in the 
beginning of next year, an exhibition of the water- 
colour drawings of John Sell Cotman. The best 
drawings in the possession of Mr. Colman, M.P., 
Mr. Bulwer, Q.C., and Mr. James Reeve, the 
three principal exhibitors at the Cotman show 
recently held at Norwich, have been promised. 


The parish church of Norton Canes, destroyed 
by fire in January last, is to be reopened by the 
Bishop of Shrewsbury on the 22nd inst. The 
architects are Messrs. Osborn and Reading, of 
Birmingham; the builders, Messrs, Treasure, of 
Shrewsbury; and the new organ is by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Lord, of Walsall. 


The death of Mr. R. M. Nancarrow, clerk of 
works to the Corporation of Sydney in the erection 
of the Centennial Hall, is announced. He arrived 
in Australia in 1851, and for twelve years was 
engaged in Victoria and South Australia. In 1863 
he removed to New South Wales, and, during 
twenty years’ service under Messrs. J. Young and 
Williams, superintended a large amount of build- 
ing work. He was also instrumental in developing 
the use of colonial marbles and granites, and was 
the discoverer of marble at Blayney and Marulan. 


The Mayor of Nottingham, Alderman Turney, 
unveiled, on the 11th inst., a statue to the late 
Samuel Morley, which has been erected at the top 
of Market-street, Nottingham, by public subscrip- 
tion. The figure is 8ft.in height, and of Sicilian 
marble; the pedestal is of red Aberdeen granite, 
and 10ft.in height. The sculptor was Mr. Havard 
Thomas, of Chelsea. 


The ninth annual soirée and concert of the Hdin- 
burgh Operative Masons’ Benefit Society was held 
on Friday evening in the Oddfellows’ Hall, Hdin- 
burgh. The chairman, in commenting on the sound 
condition in which the society stood, mentioned 
that during the year they had paid away £755 in 
sick allowance, £6 12s. 6d. in old age allowance, 
and £85 in funeral allowance. Their income had 
been £975 18a, 11d., and they had a reserve fund of 
£3,772 7s, 10d. 


The gasworks committee of the Halifax Cor- 
poration has appointed Mr, Thomas Holgate, 
manager of the gasworks at Batley, manager of 
the works there, at a salary of £400 per annum. 
The late manager, Mr. Carr, received £500. There 
were 38 candidates. 


A memorial window placed in the parish 
church of Stenton was unveiled on Sunday. The 
window, which measures 14ft. by 11ft., has been 
designed and executed at a cost of £200 by Mr. 
Kempe, of London. The central feature is the 
Incarnation, as set forth by the Madonna and 
Child. To the right and left are figures of St. 
Andrew and St. Columba, St. Paul and St. Peter. 
The under portion is occupied by half-sized figures 
from the Old Testament, 


A white marble credence has been placed on the 
south side of the new reredos in St. Paul’s. In 
material and in carving it is an exact match to the 
superaltar. Hitherto a plain oak table had served 
for the eucharistic vessels. 
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PORT SUNLIGHT, 


THE new works which Messrs, Lever Brothers 
are erecting at Bebington, Cheshire, will oc- 
cupy a site on the Bromborough Pool, opening 
in the River Mersey, and reaching up to the 
London aid North-Western and Great Western 
Railways from Chester to Birkenhead, The 
land purchased measures 52 acres, of which 
some 24 acres will be devoted to the works, 
and 28 acres to the erection of dwelling-houses 
for the workmen, clerks, and managers, with 
good gardens and recreation ground, The 
buildings in the works, which are being pro- 
ceeded with very rapidly, will cover an area of 
140,500 square feet, or about 34 acres, and will 
comprise the following departments : Soapery, 
228ft. long by 61ft. wide, three stories jn 
height, with floor area of 38,275 square feet ; 
frame room, 228ft. by 153ft., with area of 
34,884 square feet ; stamping room, 1783ft. by 
90ft., with an area of 16,050 square feet ; card 
box making room and printing room, 1783ft. by 
102ft., with an area of 18,190 square feet ; wood- 
box making room, 248}ft. by 513ft., with an area 
of 12,797 square feet; melting-out shed and 
engine house, 140ft. by 513ft., with an area of 
7,210 square feet. Offices, consisting of count- 
ing-house, 90ft. by 32ft., and three private 
offices, laboratory, public space, cloak rooms, 
and lavatories; also men’s and women’s 
dining-rooms, 48ft. by 36ft. each ; railway 
shed, 228ft. by 20ft., with an area of 4,560 
Square feet; boiler shed, 100ft, by 48ft., 
with an area of 4,800 square feet. The me. 
chanics’ shop, joiners’ shop, well room, 
and electric -lighting engine and dynamo 
will occupy a building 110ft. by 48ft., with an 
area of 5,280 square feet. The glycerine shed 
is a detached building 175ft, by 64ft., with an 
annexe 45ft, by 174ft., and an area of 11,988 
square feet. The whole of the buildings are 
being carried out, under the direction of Mr. 
William Owen, A.R.LB.A,, of Warrington, by 
Messrs, Robert Neill and Sons, of Manchester, 
whose sub-contractors for ironwork are Messrs, 
The Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Limited, and Mr. Edward Wood ; for 
slating, Messrs, Dean, of Blackburn ; and for 
-wood-block flooring, Mr. Roger L, Lowe, of 
Farnworth, near Bolton. All the buildings 
are faced with red pressed bricks, from Mr, J, 
C, Edwards, of Ruabon, and the stone dressings, 
cornices, and strings are from local quarries. 
It is anticipated the works will be in full 
Operation early next year, and Messrs, Lever 
Brothers will gradually transfer the whole of 
their business from the Warrington Works to 
this. There are also just about to be erected 
works entrance lodge, four homes for boys and 
girls, to accommodate sixty in each, and houses 
for managers and clerks, and following on 


these will be a number of workmen’s dwellings, 
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WOLVERHAMPTON, 


ABout two or three centuries ago, when the 
forests or woods in the vicinity of Wolver- 
hampton, as Cannock, Brewood, Codsal, Tetten- 
hall, and others, were in existence on an 
extensive scale, they doubtless proved 
harbours of refuge for many lawless characters, 
whose depredations led to the erection of moated 


still in existence. Four of them are shown by 
the accompanying sheet of sketches. No. 1. 
The Barnhurst, near Codsal.—This sketch 
shows a moated gateway leading to the 
residence, now a modern one, but which was 


anciently thé seat of the Cresswells, who 


succeeded the Leveson family. No. 2. Zhe 


Dower House, Brewood—Was the Dower or 


jointure house of the widowed ladies of the 
Giffard family at Chillington, and subsequently 
from 1753 to 1819 was the residence of the 
Vicars Apostolic of the Midland district, the 
last of whom was the Right Rev. Bishop 
Milner, After Bishop Milner’s removal to 
Wolverhampton the chapel was enlarged by 
throwing into it the bishop's sitting-room, but 
it was disused in 1844. This fine old house was 
unfortunately pulled down about eleven years 
since, and an ordinary -looking farmhouse 
erected on the site, The main building was of 
Elizabethan date, but the lower gabled portion, 
framed with massive timbers of the famous 
Chillington oak, was at least a century old, 
No. 3, Liston or Ailston, Bushbury.—According 
to Huntback, this manor belonged to the 
Purcells until the time of Edward IL., when 
the heiress married Sir Edward Bishbury. 
During the reigns of Henry VL, VIL, and 
VIII. it belonged to the Stanleys, who parted 
with it to the then Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, who gave it to the Fellows and rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, who are still the 
owners. The old half-timbered and moated 
house was inhabited by the occupier of the 
farm, but was pulled down some eight or ten 
years back, and a modern farm-cottage builtin 
its place. No.4, Pillaton Hall, near Penkridge. 
—This was formerly an extensive battlemented 
and moated house, and for many generations 
the family seat of the Littletons, It formerly 
consisted of many noble apartments, the re- 
mains of which can still be traced. The gate- 
house and chapels are of early 16th century 
date, the latter being converted into labourers’ 
cottages. The chapel was dedicated to St. Mod- 
wena—a noble Irish virgin whose tomb is at 
Burton. The bed of the moat and the spacious 
gardens still surround the hall. Inside is a 
massive oak staircase, each step being a solid 
block, There are, I believe, but two or three 
examples of these now left, chiefly in Essex. 
There is also a good specimen of the ancient 
stone querne or handmill, About the middle 
of the 18th century Sir Edward Littleton 
erected a new mansion at Teddesley, about 


three miles from Pillaton, which has since 


remained the family residence.—J, R, VEALL, 
Wolverharapton. 


THE CENTRAL HOTEL, COMMERCIAL-ROAD, 


LANDPORT, 


THIS building has just been commenced from 
the designs of Mr. Charles W. Bevis, architect, 
who was the successful competitor in a com- 
petition invited by Mr, W. H. Handley, of 
Landport, some few months ago, This com- 
mercial hotel is conveniently situated, having 
frontages on two roads, One half of the front 
portion of building is given up to a large café 
to be worked in connection with the hotel, and 
the other half to a manager’s room and public 
bar, having four private compartments adjoin- 
ing. On the first floor is a large commercial 
room, coffee-room, and smoking-room, all facing 
the main road. A billiard-room for three 
tables is provided at the back of building, and 
has a bar in connection, and entrance from the 
hotel on this floor, the public entrance being 
direct from the main road next the public bar. 
A business room is conveniently arranged 
opposite the staircase, and lavatories are 
placed in connection with all the principal 
rooms, The second, third, and fourth floors are 
arranged for bed and sitting-rooms, each floor 
having a serving room, lavatories, bath rooms, 
w.c.’s, &e. The front portion of the fifth floor 
is devoted to the kitchen, scullery, pantries, 
and other offices, the back portion being 
arranged as below, for bedrooms, 


OLD HOUSES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 


farmhouses and residences, many of which are 


The sixth 
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floors, 
portion of building for servants’ bedrooms. The 
front is constructed of Portland stone, with 
red granite pilasters up to first floor ; and above 
the stone is from a quarry near Bath, the second, 


third, and fourth floors having red brick from 


Rowland’s Castle introduced. The front of 
roof is covered with ornamental copper scales, 


floor is similar to the second, third, and fourth 
There is a seventh floor over back 


a 


and the remainder, being flat, is laid with 


asphalte. Mr. J. H. Corke, of Portsmouth, is 


the contractor, and the building is to be finished 


by September, 1889, 


A SALON AND SMOKING-ROOM ANNEXE, 


THIs interior forms the salon of a gentlemen's 
club, designed by Mr. Walter Hensman, with 
a smoking alcove beyond the arcade to the 
right of the fireplace seen in the picture, 
which we publish from the architect’s own 
drawing. In the bay window of this annexe 
is a raised dais for smokers, which is also ex- 
tended round one side of the apartment, 


NATIONAL BRONZE MEDAL DESIGN FOR A 
CATHEDRAL, 


THE design which we have illustrated to-day 


is one for which a National Bronze Medal was 
awarded to Alonzo P. Wedlake, of Bristol, at 
the last national competition. The plan of 


the building is suitable for a rectangular site 


accessible all round, The style selected— 
Decorated Gothic—has been carefully studied, 
When the National Competition prize works 
were on view last autumn at South Kensing- 
ton, we noticed the whole series. 


09 —_____ 
SKETCHES OF DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 


E give a few sketches of decorative fur- 
niture made at Mr. James Cawley’s, 

New Inn-yard, HE. The carved Chair and Table 
were made to be presented to Mr. Dixon, the 
churchwarden of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, and 
have large silver tablets on the back, engraved 
with the name of the donors, The oak Escri- 
toire was elaborately carved, with panelled ends 
and back cut from the solid. The other Chairs 


will explain themselves, and the little, quaint — 


Japanese bronzes shown are of a better style 
than those usually sent to this country. 


—_—_—_—__O_OO———— 
SKETCHES OF DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE. " 


UR illustration shows a few sketches 0 
decorative furniture at Messrs. Jenks 
and Wood, 66, Berners-street. 


The most im- 


portant was the handsome antique Cabinet of 


lacquer work with engraved brass mountings, 


and a carved and gilded pediment of strap 


work enriched by scrolls and birds supported 
on a stand of old French character also richly 
carved and gilt. This was a very fine piece of 
furniture, and was shown at the opening of 
the Great Northern Hospital, when it was much 
admired, The Elbow Chair was a quaint and 
comfortable one; the lines of the back were 
good, and it was altogether a nice design and 
work, The little Screen was one of Messrs. 
Jenks and Wood’s manufacture, as was also the 
Afternoon Tea-table, both of good design, and 
well carried out, The Pier Table was richly 
carved and gilt with cupids and scrolls sup- 
ported by shaped legs and surmounted by a 
marble slab with carved moulding round. 


a 


The hall of residence which has been erected at 
Bangor for the accommodation of the female 


students attending the classes of the University 
College of North Wales was recently opened 
by Lady Penrhyn. 
forty students. 


the ground floor the rooms are laid with Roger 
Lowe’s patent wood blocks, laid by the patentee. 
Slow-combustion grates have been adopted, and 


were furnished by Messrs, Barnard, Bishop, and — 


Co. The dining-hall, which forms the centre of 
the building, is 33ft. long, and in the drawing- 
room, which is in the west wing, is a Queen Anne 
oak chimneypiece. é 
two contracts, and were executed respectively by 


Mr. David Williams, Carnarvon, and Mr. Hum- il 
phrey Williams, Penlon, Bangor; the designs 


being furnished by Mr. Li. Osborne Williams, 70, 
Victoria-street, Liverpool, and Bangor ; Mr, Peter 
Thomas, Thirlmere-road, Liverpool, being the 
clerk of the works. The outlay is about £2,700. 


It will accommodate about 
The architecture adopted is a free 
adaptation of the Queen Anne style. © The walls — 
are of red brick, with Cefn stone dressings. On — 


The buildings have been let in © 


pasa i 


ey 
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Correct theoretical forms jor rectangular beams lo assume. 
Cantilever with dislbributed load. 
Fr ug #0. | 
> \N 


Catilerer wilh end load. : 


STRAINS.—VL.* 
By G. A, T, MIDDLETON, 


RECTANGULAR BEAMS, 


HE loads which beams of simple rectangu- 
lar section are capable of sustaining 
‘without failure (generally known as their 
“B.W.,” or “breaking weights”), cannot be 
ascertained with such mathematical accuracy 
_ascan the strainsin flanged structures ; this being 
-mainly due to the varying strength of different 
|specimens of the same material. Beams of 
certain small sections and of slight span have 
been experimented upon, an average struck of 
the results, and a system of simple proportion 
adopted to arrive at the strength of other beams 
of the same material, the results having on 
experiment proved to be approximately correct. 
The constant originally adopted was the load 
under which a beam of lin. square section and 
—1ft. long would break were it applied at the 
centre, the constants here given being deduced 
from this arithmetically. 
In the case of a rectangular cantilever bear- 
ing an end load (see Fig. 37), of which canti- 
lever, ) equals the breadth, d the depth, and / 
| the length, it is fair to assume that— 


BW is proportional to the sectional area = 6 
Also that B W is proportional to the leverage = 


d 
¢ 
| ; l 

And that B W is proportional to the material = K, 
a constant determined by experiment, 


_ Therefore BW may be taken to equal the 
product of these three things to which it is 
/ proportional, or— 


BW=tdx4xk 


f Yj l 

; etl, 

' This equation holds only when 4, d, and J are 
! all taken in inches, B W and K being both taken 


* All rights reserved, 


Krcecatete es Fi ee ee oe 


according to the same denomination. (As a 
rule, K is taken in cwts., with the result that 
B W is also foundin cwts.) Some authors take 
Lin feet instead of 7 in inches, and slightly 
vary the formula, using the value for K 
originally arrived at as explained above. Stu- 
dents must not become confused between 
different authorities in this matter, for the 
result achieved is practically the same in all 
cases. The reasons why the formule given in 
this work have been chosen are their simpli- 
city, the ease with which they can be remem- 
bered, the fact of the same denomination 
(inches) being used throughout, and of their 
running on “all-fours” with the strain 
formule given in Chapters III.and IV. The 
values of K tc suit these equations are as 
follows : 


K for Baltic fir = 13 cwt 
K ,, English oak = 15 ,, 
K ,, Cast iron ==. 4005 5: 
K ,, Wrought iron = 68 ,, 


It is not necessary in ordinary practice to be 
acquainted with the values of K for any other 
material. 

The equation given above for a cantilever 
with an end load varies under different ccndi- 
tions according as the leverage varies, as was 
shown with the strain formule in Chapters 
III. and IV., and thus : 

B W, when distributed along the length 


of a cantilever ........ pant sanetaes srs = a 

B W, when situatedcentrallyonabeam = 4K Ls 
and B W when distributed over the 

2 

length of a beam —........000 tin tas Re a 


It must be carefully remembered that the 
breaking weight, or that under which a 
structure composed of average material would 
succumb, is what is ascertained by the above, 
the “safe load,” or that which it would be safe 


kg 41. 


to allow such a structure to carry, being some 
proportion of this. It is usual to consider that 


in timber structures the safe load is EM and 


in metal structures, 
i] 
Efforts have been made to adapt the above 
formula to other sections than the plain 
rectangle. In flanged structures, at least, this 
is unnecessary, for, given the section, the safe 
strain on either flange, according to the mate- 
rial, isknown, and from the strain formula W, 
then the only unknown quantity and repre- 
senting the “safe” load, can be ascertained. 
Under these circumstances, it is not wise to 
burden the mind with unnecessary formule. 


Theoretically, the correct forms for beams of 
rectangular section should be those given in 
Figs. 38 to 45. Practically, it is generally 
found to be more economical to make them 
rectangular in all directions, and of their 
maximum section uniformly throughout. 


METHOD OF DESIGNING A WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDER, 


Before proceeding to the consideration of 
framed structures, it would be well to work out 
in detail an example of the method to be 
followed in designing a girder under given con- 
ditions, The assumed plan (Fig. 46) will 
serve this purpose, A girder of 32ft. span from 
A to B carries a wall weighing 1} tons per foot 
run, and also helps to support the short girder 
CD of 20ft, span, which carries a wall weigh- 
ing 1 ton per foot run. These loads are assumed 
to include the weights of the girders them- 
selves, 


In a case like this it is necessary to consider 
the case of the smaller girder first, and to com- 
mence by assuming its depth, This is generally 
taken at anything between }, and }; of the 
span, so that a girder 15in, deep will suffice, 
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The strain at the centre in either flange may 


be found by the formula— 
Se Wl — 20 tons x 20ft. — 400ft.-tons 
8d 8 x 1hft. LOtt: 


mediate points, as explained in Chapter IV. 


Ordinary wrought iron being capable of 
safely sustaining a compressional strain of 4 
tons per square inch, it is evident that 10 square 
inchesare required in the sectional area of the top 
flange at the centre to resist a strain of 40 tons. 
The rivets may be included in this area, as they 
help to transmit the compression through their 


shanks, 


The angle irons are usually included in the 
flanges for calculations of area to resist strain, 
Small L-irons would here be used, say 3in. by 
3in. by }in., including 23sq.in. each in section. 
Thus the two angle irons attached to the top 
flange contain together 54sq.in. of metal. The 
remaining 4}in. required in the flange can be 
The propor- 
Portion of width to depth thus obtained is 
fairly good ; but theoretically there are no laws 
to fix this, it being mainly a matter of con- 


provided by a 9in. by din. plate. 


venience, 


The depth of 40 tons (Fig. 47) should be 
divided proportionally to the area contained 
by the L-irons and plate respectively, and 
A plate dia- 


right lines drawn through. 
gram is thus drawn over the strain diagram, 


and should at all points include the latter. 
This could be accomplished by stopping the 


plate at 4; but it is hardly worth while todo 


so on so small a girder, and there would be 


practical disadvantages in reducing the width 
of the flanges near the abutments to that 
covered by the L-irons only. 


(To be continued ) 


O———EE— 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING, 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY. 
SIXTEENTH LESSON. 


TFNHE Welsh Groin or Lunette is formed by 

the intersection of a barrel vault with 
another which does not rise to the same level 
atthecrown. Here the groin isa line of double 
curvature (Fig. 94) projected on plan in the 
form of the hyperbola Az B, as we have studied 
before in the penetration of a concrete vault 
(Third Lesson), All that we have said, then, 
relative to drawing the groin line with the 
help of tangents to the curve, applies again 
here. As in the former groined vaults, the 
stones forming the groin belong to both barrel 
vaults ; but the horizontal joint lines of both 
vaults can no more be at the same level, for 
this would give variable widths for the stone 
courses of the larger vault, such as Z” m", mn", 
(Fig. 93). In designing the jointing, we must 
proceed as follows: 

We draw (Figs. 92,93) the sections of both 
vaults, springing from the same line, but the 
section of the larger must be considered as 
being on the line A, O, D, at right angles with 
the centre line of that vault. We begin by 
drawing the jointing of the larger vault in 
A’ L'M'N", and then we divide the smaller 
vault in such a way that the first joint line 
2 be on a lower level than L’. This is essential 
for getting a neat looking arrangement of 
joints, for, when /’ is lower than L", it follows 
that m’ will be lower than M", n’ than N", and 
every bed of the smaller vault will intersect 
the soffit of the larger vault ; whereas, if/’ were 
higher than L’, the bed of the larger vault 
would intersect the soffit of the smaller at that 
point; but, the joint m’ would probably be 
lower than M", and then the bed of the smaller 
vault would intersect the soffit of the larger, 
thus producing an alternative direction in the 
jointing most unsightly. 

Now, from the point (n’) where the joint 
line of the smaller vault reaches the groin, the 
bed-joint of the smaller vault cuts the soffit of 
the larger vault along a portion of an ellipse 
until it reaches the level of the joint N on the 
large vault. The point N is determined by the 
horizontal plane N’N” (Figs. 92 and 93), which 
intersects the plane of the bed-joint of the 
smaller vault along a horizontal line projected 
on elevation in point N’, and on plan on the 
aE a NAIR ise ae ated oes ie eR ya 

* All rights reserved. 


= 40 tons. 


Set this up to scale over the centre of a line 
representing the girder (Fig. 47), and complete 
the parabolic outline of the strains at inter- 


4% 


in Hane of Bed Vn, 


Contre Lime of Arch Curned 9m 


line fN. Thesame operation would give inter- 
mediate points of the curve, but we may ob- 
serve that the ellipse to which it belongs has 
the axes Oo and OX, by means of which the 
curves may be trammelled. We can also get 
the tangents to » and N, which will pass 
through the points « and B, where the planes 
n'a" and N" 6" tangent to the larger vault 
intersect the centre line of the smaller vault. 
Another useful remark is that if we complete 
the ellipses formed by the intersections of the 
larger vault by the other beds of the smaller 
vault, then the tangent to these curves taken 
at the same level as” and WN will all cat the 
centre line at a and £, for all these ellipses 
have the same axis O 0 in common. 

After having reached the point N on the 
soffit of the vault, the bed-joint of the smaller 
vault is intersected by the bed-joint N”’ P’ of 
the larger vault. The point P on the extrados 
is found by a horizontal section such as was 
used for finding the point N on the soffit. PN 
is the projection of the intersection of the two 
beds. Weshould notice that this line prolonged 
must pass through the point O where the two 
centre lines of the vaults mest, for the centre 
lines Oo and O O, are the traces of the planes 
of all the bed-joints. If the vaults given were 
not semicircular, then P N would not pass 
through O, where the centre lines meet, but it 
would pass through the point where the traces 
of the planes of the bed-joints meet. 

From P the bed-joint of the smaller vault 
cuts the extrados of the larger vault until it 


Tarn 

1 
hy dy 
ag Iie = 
yp yl yw 


reaches the point py on the groin formed by the 
intersection of the two extrados surfaces ; then 
it cuts the extrados of the smaller vault along 
the line p / parallel to the joint linene, The 
entire horizontal projection of this joint is, 
therefore, the figure enNPph,. Bya similar 
operation we find the figure km MQ qv, projec- 
tion of the bed-joint m of the smaller vault ; 
and, if we limit the groin stone at the joint RS 
on the larger vault, the entire plan of the stone 
will be the figureenNRSVQ re. 

For working the stone we must get a de- 
velopment of the soffit of the smaller vault, as 
in Fig. 96, by the same method described in 
Fig. 16 (Third Lesson). The moulds giving the 
exact shape of the bed-joints are drawn by 
rotating all the points thereof round their lower 
edges, or by simply setting off their points by 
means of the plan and elevation, To draw the 
curved outlines N,N,, »;P;, the tangents will 
be found useful; the tangents are found by 
rotating the centre line, as we have explained 
in Fig. 16, and drawing the tangents through a, 
and £,. : 

To gut the voussoir, we begin by working a 
prism (Fig. 97), the base of which is equal to 
the plan of the stone (Fig. 94), and the height 
of which is equal to the difference of level 
between the lowest edge of the stone in the 
smaller vault and its highest edge in the larger 
vault, The cutting is then carried out by 
placing the head moulds in their proper posi- 
tions, then working the soffit of the smaller 
arch, delineating thereon the groin line »m. 
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The soffit of the larger vault is worked by 
placing the ruler successively on the curves 
M’N", Mm, mn, »N as guiding lines. The 
extrados of the small vault is then worked far 
enough to place thereon the development of 
the extrados, by means of which the extrados 
groin line is determined, then the extrados of 
the larger vault can be worked with proper 
guiding lines. When great accuracy is not 
required masons can work the cylindrical sur- 
faces of the extrados by simply sighting their 
straight-edge with the edges of the beds, and 
keeping its direction about parallel to the 
same. Lastly, the back of the stone is most often 
not worked at all, the operation planes being 
simply left. 

If the difference of level between the two 
vaults at the crown is small, then it will be 
better to place the joint lines in both vaults at 
the same level, for in that case the difference 
of widths A"l", 2’ m", m'n' of the several courses 
will be imperceptible. If the springing line of 
the smaller vault be raised so that the crown 
of the smaller vault be placed on the level of 
the crown of the larger vault, then we shall 
have the ancient Roman groin, which we can 
“ary construct in hewn stone instead of con- 
crete. 

a ee 


THE CINQUE PORTS.* 


HE volume of the series of “Historic 
Towns,” edited by Professor E, A. Free- 

man, D.C.L., and the Rev. William Hunt, M.A., 
just published by Messrs, Longmans, Green, and 
Co,, is a sketch of the history of the Cinque 
Ports, by Captain Montague Burrows, of the 
Royal Navy, and Chichele professor of modern 
history in the University of Oxford. The author 
has had to find his materials out of numerous 
records and charters, and is indebted to the 
labours of the Historical Commissioners, the 
writers of the Roll Series, and various learned 
societies. When the Cinque Ports were in their 
prime they numbered five ports—Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, and Hythe; Win- 
chelsea and Rye were added after the Conquest. 
This confederation of ports was charged with 
the important mission of controlling the food 
supply of the people, the herring fishery, with 
the defence of the English shores, and the con- 
solidation of the Royal Navy. Captain 
Burrows first speaks of the physical changes 
that these ports have suffered from the 
action of winds and tides, producing 
those remarkable appearances on the coasts 
which are known to have been the result of 
the ‘‘ Law of Eastward Drift,” The coasts of 
the British Isles in a direction from north- 
west to south-east show the effects of this 
constant action of the sea and wind. The 
Dorsetshire and Sussex coasts, and that of Kent, 
exhibit remarkable accumulations of shingle 
and sand, which are swept up from the bed of 
the Channel over the projecting edges of the 
coast. The agencies which produce this result 
are the flood-tide and the prevalence of the 
south-west wind, combined with the action of 
the tidal wave. These forces have during ages 
wrought changes in the coast, also the forma- 
tion of shingle and sand shoals, which are 
particularly to be seen at the Goodwin Sands 
and south-east part of the coast. Captain 
Burrows writes : “The operation of the Law 
of Eastward Drift must be traced first at Hast- 
ingsandits immediate neighbourhood ; secondly, 
at Winchelsea, Rye, Romney, and Lydd, grouped 
as they are under the system of Romney Marsh, 
with which may be taken Hythe, Folkestone, 
Dover, Walmer, and Deal ; and, lastly, at Sand- 
wich, and the towns affected by the river 
system of the estuary, which once divided the 
Isle of Thanet from the rest of Kent. Notone 
of them has escaped. All have been separated 
from the element to which they owed their 
existence, and if not deserted by the routes of 
commerce quite so completely as the dead 
cities of the Zuyder Zee, some of them have 
fared worse. Even Dover offers no real ex- 
ception to the operation of the law, for it has 
only held its own by the aid of a vast expendi- 
ture of the national funds,” At Hastings, the 
eastward drift has swept away the cliffs and 
filled up the hollows, Hythe has yielded still 
more to the eastward drift of shingle, while 
Sandwich bay has become one desert of sand, 
0 a render de abetted 
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which cuts it off from the sea for a distance of 
two miles. Captain Burrows’s narrative of 
these changes are interesting. After sketching 
the early history of the Ports, and their 
Teutonic origin, their organisation in the 
Norman Conqueror’s time, during which era 
they were in a flourishing state, their condition 
under the Norman and Angevin Kings the 
author in the next chapter shows the 
important position they occupied in the 
development of the Royal Navy. The Ports 
had to provide 57 ships, each of which was to 
carry 21 men and a boy, though the strength 
of the fleet no doubt was augmented. In the 
14th century the Ports enlarged their ships, 
and of these interesting particulars are given. 
The expense of maintaining the fleet was 
shared, of course, by the “members” of the 
head Ports. During John’s reign the Cinque 
Ports took an active part in the defence of the 
country against France; Henry III. thanked 
the Barons for their “frequent and excellent ser- 
vices both to the king and his ancestors.” At 
this period the Ports appear to have bestowed 
signal services in supplying ships for convey- 
ance of troops and royal personages. Winchel- 
sea early achieved a distinction, and shared 
with Dover many of the honours of the time; 
but owing to its isolated position, and the con- 
stant inundations from which it suffered from 
the sea breaking in, it was seriously impaired. 
In 1254 the sea destroyed a great portion of it, 
and afterwards Edward stormed its walls ; but 
it was reserved for the tempest of 1287 to 
finally sweep the town away, so that its site 
could not be pointed to. The decline of the 
Cinque Ports began in Edward IIL.’s reign, or 
at its close, owing partly to the natural 
decay of the harbours, and partly to the altered 
circumstances of the age. A development of 
the navy was called for beyond that which the 
Ports were able to provide. Southampton and 
other ports were called into requisition ; the 
Cinque Port harbours were incapable of pro- 
viding for the larger build of ships, These 
influences, and the destruction of many of 
them by the sea and wind, hastened the decline, 
which culminated in the 16th century. The 
author’s account is brought to a close by an 
interesting chapter dealing with the modern 
history of the Cinque Ports and the two ancient 
towns, also a sketch of the “members” of the 
Ports, which include Seaford, Pevensey, Ford- 
wich, Deal, Folkestone, Faversham, Lydd, 
Tenterden, and other non-corporate towns. 
Capt. Burrow’s book is an instructive one, as 
throwing light on a branch of English history, 
and in recording the development and decline 
of places about which little is known his- 
torically, 
ee  ——————— 


CHIPS. 


The congregation worshipping at the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, in Upper Berkeley-place, Clifton, 
Bristol, are to have a new habitation in University 
College-road, on which it is proposed to erect a 
new church at a cost of £3,500. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. H. Whiteman Rising, of London, 
and the contract has been let to Messrs. James 
Wilkins and Son, of Ashley-road. The building 
will comprise nave and side aisles, upper choir, 
sacristy, three vestries, organ chamber, &c. It 
will be of Clifton stone, with Bath stone dress- 
ings, and the roof will be covered with permanent 
green slate. 


Twelve windows, in the clerestory of All Saints’ 
Church, South Acton, have been filled with stained 
glass, the whole representing an angelic choir. 
The work has been done by Messrs. Powell Bros., 
of Leeds. 


An additional water-supply for Jedburgh has 
just been provided at acost of £2,400, under the 
direction of Mr. Charter, the borough surveyor. 
The supply is derived from springs at Shawburn, 
five miles from the town, and supplements the 
waterworks constructed twenty years since, which 
are now inadequate to the requirements. 


The foundation-stone of a new mission church 
at Hunslet Carr, Leeds, was laid last week. The 
site of the building, which will be entirely of red 
brick, is the corner of Balm-road and Moor-road. 
The design is Early English, and provides for a 
nave of 60ft. by 30ft., which will accommodate 400 
people ; three class-rooms, divided from the nave 
by revolving shutters, and anether class-room. Mr. 
J. H. Leak is the architect, and the work is being 
carried out by Mr, Hd. Oakes, builder. 


The new City of London Court for Small Debts, 
built for the Corporation, will be opened by the 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Whitehead) on Dec, 6th. 


COMPETITIONS. 


PortsMoutH New Town HAtui.—In a 
limited competition for designs for filling the 
tympanum of the portico with sculpture, the 
design of Mr, H. T. Margetson, of Chelsea, at a 
cost of £1,380, has_ been accepted by the cor- 
poration. 


SUNDERLAND.—The design submitted by Mr. 
Hy. T. Gradon, A.R.ILB.A. (of the firm of 
Messrs, Alexander and Gradon, architects, Mid- 
dlesbrough), in open competition for the new 
Church of St. Hilda, Millfield, Sunderland, has 
been selected by the committee out of twenty- 
three submitted in the competition, Mr, Ewan 
Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, acted as adjudicator. The church 
is designed to accommodate over 500, and will 
cost about £3,000. 


ro 


CHIPS. 


One of the most imposing buildings recentl 
erected in Leeds is the one just now finished, 
belonging to, and built for, Messrs. J. W. Petty and 
Sons, the well-known printers, and styled “The 
Whitehall Printeries,” being situated in Whitehall- 
road, Leeds, and facing all the railway lines run- 
ning into Leeds, in the centre of which is placed 
a large illuminated clock, with a 6ft. 6in. external 
dial, and another large dial showing inside the 
works, Theclock was made by Messrs. Wm. Potts 
and Sons, of Guildford-street, Leeds, who are well 
known for this kind of work, and is a first-class 
clock, having Lord Grimthorpe’s double three- 
legged gravity escapement inserted, and compensa- 
tion pendulum composed of iron and zinc tubes, 
with heavy bob cylindrical inform, The clock is 
constructed on the solid horizontal cast-iron bed- 
frame, planed perfectly flat; all the bushes of 
gunmetal screwed into the frame, iron barrel, gun- 
metal wheels and steel pinions, all cut and polished 
on the engine, steel cord and block pulleys bushed 
with brass and pivoted in, dial or motion wheels of 
gunmetal, cut and polished on the engine, main- 
taining power on the bolt and shutter principle 
for keeping the clock going during the time of 
winding up, copper hands balanced or counter- 
poised within, also index dial for the purpose of 
setting and adjusting the outside hands. The 
outside dial is of skeleton cast-iron frame, glazed 
with white opal glass for illumination ; the inside 
dial is solid, with gilt figures and minutes and 
hands, and a dark background. We may say that 
the above clock will prove itself one of the most 
useful additions to the town. Being close to all 
the railway lines, the time can be seen by everyone 
wishing to know the correct time, and Messrs. 
Petty deserve the best thanks of the public for this 
useful addition. 


The church, St. Mary, Bishophill Junior, York, 
is warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stove, supplied by Mr. .H. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester and London; Mr. Moore, 
of Hampstead, being the architect. 


On Saturday last the Mayor of Bradford laid the 
memorial stone of Gospel Union Hall. The build- 
ing will have an open timber roof, with a gallery at 
one end; the front elevation will be of pitch-faced 
stones, with ashlar dressings. The work will be 
carried out from plans drawn and superintended by 
Mr. William Rycroft, architect, of Bradford. The 
total cost, including land, is estimated at about 
£900. 


Austerland’s Store, Oldham, was opened on 
Saturday last. The contract for the erection of 
the building was let to Messrs. J. and J. White- 
head, Oldham. The plans have been prepared, 
and the work carried out, under the supervision of 
Mr. A. Banks, architect, Oldham. 


Those of our readers who were interested in the 
visit of the Colonial Bishops to England this year 
will be pleased to learn that a handsome silver 
pastoral staff is to be presented to the Bishop of 
Qu’Appelle, Canada, The work has been in- 
trusted to Jones and Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 

Lady Shelley started on Wednesday an engine 
which drove in a pile in connection with a new 
pier to be erected at Boscombe, a mile and a half 
to the eastward of the present Bournemouth pier. 
The pier, the first portion of which is to be 400ft. 
long, is to be completed before the next summer 
season. It will cost £6,000. 


Mr. Irving laid on Wednesday the foundation 
stone of the new theatre at Bolton, now being built 
from designs by Mr, Frank Matcham. 


At the annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, held on Tuesday night, Mr. John 
Gordon, of 134, Bath-street, Glasgow, was elected 
president in succession to Mr. David Thomson, 
and Mr. William weiper was elected to the vice- 
presidency. 
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CRIPPLEGATE, E.C-—The reopening of the 
chancel of St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, took 
place.‘on Thursday, the 12th inst. The works, 
in forming a clearly defined choir to the chancel 
of the church, necessitated the following altera- 
tions: The setting back of the pulpit, the 
removal of two seats each side of the nave, and 
extending the tesselated paving in front of the 
new choir screen. The floor of new choir has 
been raised, and is approached by two marble 
steps, and inclosed by a hammered iron dwarf 
screen on a Portland stone moulded plinth ; 
the floor of the choir is executed in marble 
mosaic in diamonds, with fleur-de-lys centres. 
The decayed floor at the eastern end of the 
aisles has been removed, and solid wood-block 
floor on concrete substituted. The new altar- 
piece and super-altar are executed in panelled 
wainscot, having solid ebony columns. The 
new clergy desks and choir stalls are in wains- 
cot, and are placed upon a wood block floor, 
The whole of the works have been designed and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr, 
F, Hammond, of Circus-place, E.C., and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Dove Bros. and Jones and 
Willis, at a cost of about £470. 


JESMOND.—St. George’s Church, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was consecrated on Tues- 
day. It is Italian in style, and has a campanile 
180ft. in height ; sittings are provided for 850 
people. The altar and reredos are made of 
Pavonazza marble, and were illustrated in the 
BuILpInG News of August 26, 1887; Messrs. 
Emley and Sons, of Newcastle, executed the 
work, The dado is formed of dark English 
marble, surmounted with specially designed 
emblematical tiles. Above the reredos there is 
some stone carving, and figures in mosaic, in 
emblematic patterns, The choir seats and 
screens are of carved oak. On the right of the 
chancel is the clergyman’s vestry, choir vestry, 
and organ chamber, while on the left is a 
morning chapel. The pulpit is of carved oak, 
on an alabaster base supported by rouge jaspar 
marble pillars, All the pews are of oak, and 
the flooring of the aisles is of marble mosaic, 
The windows in the north aisle are plain ; those 
in the south are filled with stained glass, exe- 
cuted by the Gateshead Stained Glass Company, 
At the west end of the church is a window re- 
presenting the Resurrection. The bowl of the 
font is cut out of a solid block of onyx, and is 
supported by rouge jasper marble columns on 
an alabaster base. A wrought-iron cover is 
suspended from the roof. To the east of the 
church is St. George’s Parochial Hall, which 
holds 400 people. The architect is Mr. T. R. 
Spence, formerly of Newcastle, but now of 
London, and Mr, John Dodds was the clerk of 
the works. 


KirkBy MALLORY.—The parish church of 
All Saints, Kirkby Mallory, near Hinckley, was 
reopened on the 11th inst. after extensive 
repairs and additions. It was erected in the 
13th century, and consists of nave, tower, and 
chancel. The plaster ceilings, put in at the 
end of the 17th century, having become decayed 
and dangerous, had to be taken down, when the 
old roof principals and timbers were exposed. 
These have been restored and made good, In 
building a new organ chamber and vestry, the 
arches and piers of an old chancel aisle were dis- 
covered built up in the wall. These have been 
opened, and form the communication between 
the organ chamber and chancel. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. T. and H. Herbert, 
of Leicester, from the designs, and under the 
superintendence, of Messrs, Osborn and Reading, 
architects, of Birmingham, 


Lonpon ScHooL Boarp.—At the meeting 
of this Board held on Thursday in last week, a 
report was presented from the Special Com- 
mittee on the Works Department respecting 
the alleged defects in the erection of three 
schools in North London, Mr. Ewan Christian 
had been engaged in making detailed exami- 
nations of the three schools, and reported 
defects in the buildings, some of the work 
being “ unworkmanlike,” some of the material 
not according to specification, and, in regard to 
foundations, the depth, where examined, had 
been less than shown upon the drawings, Mr. 
Christian added that if the Board desired to 
know exactly wherein the foundations differed | 


from what was shown on the contract drawings, 
it could be ascertained, but the examination 
would involve an extent of excavation and a 
disturbance of surface and general school-work 
and organisation such as, in his judgment, 
would be quite unjustifiable. In two of the 
schools variations had occurred; but, inas- 
much as no evil results were traceable to them, 
he was not of opinion that it was worth while 
to investigate further. It would not be pro- 
ductive of any result commensurate with the 
inevitably heavy expenses incurred in the 
operation. He thought it probable that even 
Mr. Rickman would, under present circum- 
stances, have considerable difficulty in arriving 
at an accurate opinion respecting the ac- 
counts. The board did not carry the subject 
further. 

MORNINGSIDE.— The enlargement of Morn- 
ingside parish church, Edinburgh, having 
been completed, the building was reopened on 
Sunday. The apse at the east end has 
been taken down, and a square chancel, 25ft. 
by 16ft., providing for the Communion table, 
elders, and choir, has been built out to the 
boundary wall, with organ-chamber adjoining 
iton thesouth side. The large organ and choir 
has been removed from the west gallery, and 
95 additional sittings providei. In the central 
area the pews are arranged on each side of a 
wider centre passage, with side passages next 
the wall, and the floor, passages, and heating 
apparatus have been renewed. The finishings 
of the chancel are designed in the Norman style 
to harmonise with the details of pulpit and 
Communion table; and a reredos has been 
erected. The alterations have been executed 
from plans prepared by Messrs, Hardy and 
Wright, architects, Edinburgh, 


SAUNDERTON CHURCH, NEAR PRINCE’S RIS- 
BOROUGH.—The Church of St. Mary, founded 
early in the 13th century, was reopened on the 
5th inst. after restoration. The work was com- 
menced early in this year, and consists of an 
almost entire rebuilding. New open-timbered 
roofs of pitch pine, covered partly with the 
old tiles, have been put on nave and chancel ; 
a new vestry is built on north side, and an oak- 
timbered porch on south side. There is an in- 
teresting oak-timber belfry containing three 
bells at the west end, the posts and framing of 
which are carried down to the floor inside. 
This has been thoroughly repairei and recased 
outside with oak, filled in with plaster panels, 
and a new spire roof, covered with oak shingles, 
is added, in place of the former lead flat top. 
A new east window of three lights has been 
inserted and filled with stained glass. The 
ancient ornamental floor tiles have been pre- 
served and relaid in chancel and vestry. ‘The 
font is a curious example of a Norman base 
and bowl, pieced out at top with a carved rim, 
about 6in, deep, of Harly English date. Great 
care has been taken to re-use all the old stone- 
work of doorways, windows, &c,, and to pre- 
serve all old features of interest. The archi- 
tect under whose personal superintendence the 
work has been carried out is Mr. J.S. Alder, 
of Palmerston - buildings, Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C., and the builder is Mr. John 
Wheeler, of Wantage. 


St, ALBAN’S.—The new hospital and dis- 
pensary in the Verulam-road was opened on 
Wednesday week. The building, which pro- 
vides ward accommodation at present for 12 
patients, has beeh designed with a view to 
future enlargement. The wards, which face 
the south and are on the ground story, consist 
at present of a male ward for six beds, an acci- 
dent ward for two beds, and a female ward for 
four neds, The height of the wards is 12ft., 
and the cubic space allotted to each bed is 
rather more than 1,300ft. Separate lavatories, 
slop sinks, and water-closets are provided for 
males and females, separated from the wards 
by a corridor, Provision is also made for a 
nurse’s room between the wards, a bathroom, 
and an operating-room. A kitchen with 
separate external entrance, a scullery and a 
serving lobby are placed in the centre of the 
building, and a larder and a storeroom in a 
small basement story. A staircase off the main 
entrance-hall leads to a set of rooms on an 
upper story, consisting of rooms for the matron, 
a servant’s room, linenry, and a room for con- 
valescents. In connection with the hospital 
proper is a dispensary for out-patients, with a 
separate external entrance, The walls, which 


are constructed with local bricks, are built with 
a hollow space. The roofs are covered with 
Ruabon tiles. The ward and corridor floors are 
of pitch pine, and the internal joinery is of the 
same material, varnished. The architect was 
Mr, Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Carlton-cham- 
bers, Regent-street, London, and Mr. Alderman 
Miskin has erected the hospital under the 
supervision of Mr, Ford, the city surveyor. 


ST es al 
CHIPS. 


A new vicarage and mission room erected in~ 


connecticn with St. Andrew’s Caurch, Whitmore 
Reans, Wolverhampton, were dedicated on Monday 
week by the Bishop of Shrewsbury (the Right 
Rev. Sir Lovelace Stamer). The vicarage has 
been built with a frontage to New Hampton-road, 
and a mission room to accommodate 150 people at 
the rear. The work was executed by Mr. Bradney 
from the designs of Mr. Beck, both of Wolver- 
hampton, the cost being £1,847. 


The Victoria Hospital at Swindon was opened 
last week. It has cost about £1,550, and was built 
from plans by Mr. W. H. Read, M.S.A., of Swin- 
don, selected in competition. Mr. W. Chambers 
was the contractor for masonry, and Mr. T, Barrett 
for joinery. 

The Free Public Library in Royal Avenue, Bel- 
fast, erected at a cost of £20,000, was opened on 
Saturday by the Lord Lieutenant; his predecessor, 
Earl Spencer, laid the foundstion stone four years 
since. Ia connection with the library are a news 
room and art gallery. Messrs. H. and J.,Martin 
were the contractors for the building. 


An International Exhibition of Ironmongery and 
Art Work in Metals will be held at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, from November 12th till the 
24th inclusive. : 


The Town Council of Leeds have unanimously 
resolved to purchase, if possible, Kirkstall Abbey, 
at a cost not exceeding £6,000, the negotiations for 
the acquirement of the ruins for the town bya 
syndicate having fallen through. 


A drinking fountain has just been erected in 
Stanley Park, near Stroud, for Sir William Mar- 
ling, by Messrs. R. L. Boulton and Co., of Chelten- 
ham and London, from desigus by Mr. J. P. Moore, 
of Gloucester, 


The tender of Messrs. W. Cowlin and Son, of 
Bristol, has been accepted for the completion of 
the additions to Cleeve Caurch, near Yatton. 
The architect is Mr. C. H. Simson, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Taunton. 


The memorial in Titchfield Church to the late 
vicar, executed by Mr. Alexander Fisher, of South 
Kensington, was finished last week. The memorial 
is in the form of a large panel on the west wall, 
18ft. by 15ft. The subject represents the mira- 
culous draught of fishes. Our Saviour is the centre 
figure, and St. James, St. John, St. Peter, St. Thomas, 
St. Nathaniel, and some of the other Apostles are 
shown inthe boats. The treatment of the subject 
is in sympathy with the old Italian masters of the 
Renaissance. 


Lord Aberdare will unveil on Monday next the 
statue of the late Sir Hugh Owen, which was 
offered to the Corporation of Carnarvon con- 
ditionally upon their providing a pedestal and 
site, the cost of the statue being defrayed by 
London subscribers. These conditions have been 
complied with, and the statue has been erected in 
Castle-square. 


On Saturday the new post-office and premises at 
Longton, built by Messrs. H. and R. Inskip, of that 
town, were occupied. ‘The new premises consist of 
a public office, sorting room and postmen’s room, 
with a dwelling-house for the postmaster. Mr, 
J. Taylor was the architect, 


The five empty niches in the series of thirteen 
that occur immediately over the altar in the high 
altar screen in St, Alban’s Abbey have just been 
filled with statues of pure white alabaster, so that 
the group of Christ in majesty, surrounded by His 
Twelve Apostles, isnow complete. The new statues 
comprise the central statue of Oar Lord in majesty, 
which, like the niche itself, is slightly larger than 
the others, and representations of SS. Jude, 
Philip, Simon, and Matthias. Sixty-three of the 
vacant niches in the screen have now been filled, 
and the remaining thirteen are in course of 
execution, the sculptor being Mr, Harry Hems, of 
Exeter. 

It is stated in positive terms that Mr. G. FP. 
Watts, R.A., hag in the most absolute way willed 
to the nation thirty-seven of the works he con- 
siders amongst the strongest he has painted, 


A drinking fountain in Queen's Park, Kilburn, 


built at the cost of Mr. Aird, M.P., was in- ~ 


augurated on Thursday. It is of cast-iron, stand- 
ing 
Messrs. George Smith and Co., of Glasgow. 


on a Parbeck stone base, and was made by — 


= ae _— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
ann to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s, 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
eve can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher, . 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
es reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
100, 


NOTICH. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLIL., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each, 


RECEIVED.—W. and Co.—E, S. and Co.—J.B.L.—S. L, B 
—J.K.—H.H.S.and Co. 


J. HASCOCK. (Very poor stuff at the price ; nothing 
beats the old material.)—A. F. (Jeffrey and OCo., 64, 
Essex-road. We have heard or seen nothing of the 
other firm for a long time. We suppose they are still 
in existence; but if firms neglect to keep themselves 
before the public they are soon forgotten.)—A.J. (So 
it was said at the time; but you know how many 
monthly nurses it takes to help a mouse into the world 
at Conduit-street.)—N.S.AND Co. (A little too general 
for our columns.)—ON# WHO WAS HAD, (It looks very 
like a swindle, we fear; but the so-called architect 
seems to have kept on the right side of the hedge go far 
as criminal proceedings are concerned.)—PERCIVAL. 
(The first—Goodness knows who the other people really 
are just now.) 


————_ 


Intercommunication. 


——+44+—. 
QUESTIONS. 


[9788.]—Gauging Streams.—Will some readers 
give the rule in figures for measuring the water passing 
yer minute through a notched board 33in. deep in each 
case, one notch 18in. wide, and one 6in. wide? Stream 
has a fall 1 in 500.—WATER WHEEL. 


[9789] — Foundations and Excavations.—I 
notice that Mr. Lovegrove, in his articles on Estimating, 
takes the same lineal dimensions for excavation and con- 
crete in foundations as the footings and brickwork above. 
Ican see that this is right as applied to external walls, 
but not as applied to internal cross walls. Suppose a 
cross wall running between two main walls 20ft. apart, 
and that the concrete footings project 133in. from internal 
face of main walls, the lineal dimension of excava- 
tion and concrete for cross walls, if on same level, would 
seem to be 20ft., 2ft. 3in., 17ft. 9in. I notice that Leaning, 
in his “Quantities,” p. 298, treats these dimensions in the 
same way as Mr, Lovegrove. I should therefore like to 
know whether it is usual to take the footings, concrete, 
and excavations in cross walls “ fat,” and whether this 
would be considered right inan examination ?—STUDENT, 


[9790.]—The Freedom of the Joiners’ Com- 
pany.—Would any kind reader tell me what advantage 
it would be to a working joiner to be made a freeman of 
the “ Joiners’ Company,” as he has had the “ honour” 
offered him, but considers the “fee ” (twelve guineas) 
very high,—A WORKING JOINER. 

[Very wisely |—EpD,] 


[9791.J—Dated Examples of Half-Timbe-ed 
Houses.—I shall feel obliged if any of your readers can 


give me examples of dated half-timber houses or carved 
woodwork used constructionally —ie., as angle-posts, 
beams, or barge-boards >—PARTICULAR PETER. 


(9792.]—- Quantity Surveying.—Can any reader 
let me kaow whether there are any examinations in 
quantity surveying only that I can go in for ?—STREONA, 


[9793.J—Valuer's License.—Need a valuer of land 
and buildings or an architect and surveyor who values 
work to havea license? Ifso, what is the annual cost of 
same ?—PUPIL. 


(9794.]—-Inclosure for Hut-Water Coil. — 
Should be glad to haye practical suggestions as to what 
material to use for an inclosure for hot-water coil in first - 
class drawing-room. Enamelled iron panelling is objected 
to, as the design of such is commonplace, and unsuitable 
for position. White marble is suggested, but it is feared 
this will discolour from heat. Opinion invited on this 
point.—DES!GNER. 


(9795.J—-Wrought-Iron Joists.—Will some reader 
kindly give rule for calculating strength and distance 


apart of wrought-iron joists,embedded as sketch, in con- 
crete floors ? Also thickness and composition of concrete. 
—NEMO. 

[9796.]—Paint on Cement.—During the winter I 
did some cement plastering on brickwork, and soon after- 
wards painted the same. The paint has never thoroughly 
set, and is sticky. Shall be glad to know the cause of it, 
and what is the best to be done with itp—LANCASHIRE 
LAD. 


REPLIES. 


(9776.] — Fir- Framed Factory Floor. — 
‘*Dilemma” can render the floor watertight by cover- 
ing it with a din. layer of good asphalte. A cheaper way 
ig to cover it with impervious roofing canvas.—-STREONA. 

[9779.]—_Eaves.—The fact that you have tacitly 
allowed your neighbour’s eaves to project over your 
property does not deprive of the right which everyone 
enjoys to everything between the sky and his land, Ask 
your neighbour, as a matter of courtesy, to allow you to 
remove his overhanging eaves, and if he objects excise 
them yourself.—K, 

[9786.]—Graphic &Etatics.—Yes, without hesisation 
get Professor Henry Adams’s treatise on ‘ Strains,” 53., 
published by Spon. It is eminently simple, and carries 
the student on by easy stages or chapters, at the end of 
each of which are given exercises by way of tests as to 
progress, with answers to same, No mathematics beyond 
the merest rudiments of algebra are introduced—in fact, 
the graphic method can be followed right through if pre- 
ferred. .The illustrations are all arranged on extending 
plates at end of book, one plate confined to each chapter. 
—OHARLES L. FIELDER. 


——————- aS 


St. Alphege Church, Canterbury, after being 
partially rebuilt and restored, was reopened on 
Monday week by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The church dates back to about the 12th century, 
and has for some years past been in a ruinous con- 
dition, The work of restoration has been carried 
out by Mr. H. B. Wilson, under the direction of 
Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter. The alterations in- 
cluded the pulling down of the tower, which was 
unsafe, and the addition of a vestry. The Com- 
munion table has been presented to the church by 
a parishioner of St. Andrew’s, who gave the table 
to that church, which has since been closed. An 
oak lectern has been presented by Canon Blore, 
and Mr. Wilson has given two antique choir stalls. 
Mr. F. H. Brown repaired and placed the organ of 
All Saints’ Church in the newly-opened edifice. 


At the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, held on Monday, the 
Marquis of Ripon, chairman, reported that the 
new asylum at Menstone was now open, having 
been built at a total cost, including site and rail- 
way, of £236,892. He moved, in accordance with the 
unanimous wish of the town asylums committee, 
that a second grant of £1,000 be voted to the 
building surveyor, Mr. Joseph Vickers Edwards, 
in consideration of the important services rendered 
by him as architect of the asylum, Lord Ripon 
added that when Wardsley Asylum was built, Mr. 
Edwards’s predecessor was paid 24 per cent. on the 
cost, whereas the total extra allowance for the 
erection of that at Menstone would be the £2,000 
now proposed to be completed by the voting of the 
second moiety. The resolution was adopted. 


An inquest on the body of Mr. Montefiore Lup- 
ton, of Leeds, was held at Waterford on Tuesday. 
Mr. Harry Lupton identified the deceased as his 
brother, who, he said, was an architect. He was 
of a desponding disposition, and had travelled in 
New Zealand and elsewhere for the sake of his 
health. Mr. Samuel Sutcliffe, the deceased’s 
travelling companion, said he arrived at Waterford 
with him on August 30th. He missed the deceased 
from a steamboat about to proceed to Cork. The 
deceased’s body was found a long time afterwards 
in epee Bay. The jury returned an open 
verdict. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PROCEDURE IN CASES OF ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
—LEE Vv. HANCOcK.—In the Lord Mayor’s Court, 
on Thursday, the case of “Lee v. Hancock” was 
heard by the Recorder (Sir T. Chambers, Q.C. 
andajury. The plaintiff, Miss Hmily Lee, sue 
as the occupier of 38, Warwick-lane, H.C., to 
recover damages for interference with ancient 
lights and air, for trespass, and for so negligently 
rebuilding a party wall as to cause damage and 
inconvenience to business, the defendant having 
premises next door to the plaintiff. Mr, Denniss, 
counsel for the defendant, argued that, under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855,a Court of Com- 
mon Law had no jurisdiction to inquire into the 
matter of the party wall. The statute said that 
that must be settled by arbitration.. The only 
matter which could be decided here was the ques- 
tion of ancient lights and air. The Recorder, 
after hearing Mr. Candy, Q.C., for the plaintiff, 
decided that the contention of Mr. Denniss was 
right, and that he had no power to try the question 
of damage arising through the party wall. It was 
eventually agreed by counsel that, rather than try 
the case twice, the whole matter should be re- 
ferred to an arbitrator to be agreed upon. A 
formal verdict for the plaintiff for £300, the 
amount claimed, was then entered. Another 
action, ‘Slaughter v. Hancock,” arising under 
similar circumstances, was disposed of in the same 
manner. 


SOUTH SHIELDS BUILDERS FINED.—At the 
South Shields Police-court on Friday three ad- 
journed summonses for offences against the build- 
ing by-laws of the corporation came up for decision. 
The first case was that of Robert James Mitchel- 
son, who had been convicted of erecting a building 
in Ocean-road contrary to the by-laws, and was 
now sued for a continuing penalty for having 
allowed it to remain for 125 days after the convic- 
tion, The chairman said the continuing penalties 
would amount to a very large sum, and the bench 
were not disposed to enforce them in a severe 
fashion; nor were they disposed to give merely 
nominal penalties. A penalty of £35 and costs 
would be imposed.—_Joseph Knight, builder, was 
summoned for a continuing penalty in respect of a 
building in Hrskine-road, built contrary to the plan 
submitted to, and approved of by, the corporation. 
Mr. Thurgood, for the defence, said defendant had 
altered the building since the case was brought 
into court so as to bring it within the by-laws. The 
bench considered this case worse than the previous 
one. They thought it necessary in this case to in- 
flict a penalty of 4s. per day, which amounted to 
£52 83, A case would be granted. Charles Ren- 
noldson, of South View-terrace, was summoned for 
a continuing penalty in respect of a conservatory in 
connection with his residence, and was fined 
£25 5s, 9d., being at the rate of 4s, 3d. per day. 


eS —_—___—_ 


CHIPS. 


The first of a course of lectures on “ Architectural 
Construction” was delivered at University College, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday week by Mr, J. Battye, the 
clerk of works at that institution. 


The city council of Liverpool have applied for a 
faculty to enable them to lay out St. John’s 
Churchyard as a place of public walks, in accord- 
ance with plans prepared by the city surveyor, and 
estimated to cost £4,000 in execution. 


A new pulpit of carved oak, standing on a stone 
base, and new altar rails were last week dedicated 
at Strete Church, near Dartmouth, as memorials of 
the late Col. Madden. Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
executed the works. 


The well-known reclining figures by Cibber, R.A. 
representing ‘‘ Raving and Melancholy Madness,’ 
which have long been on view at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, having been lent to that institution 
by the governors of Bridewell and Bethlehem 
Hospitals, have been presented to the City Corpora- 
tion, and have, therefore, found their final location 
in the Guildhall Museum. 


Stained-glass has been placed in the two large 
windows beside the pulpit of Infirmary-street 
Church, Edinburgh, to the memory of Rev. Wil- 
liam Bruce, D.D., minister from 1838 to 1882. 
The subjects of these windows are “ Gethsemane.” 
and the “ Resurrection.” The designs and execu- 
tion are by Messrs. James Ballantine and Son, 
Edinburgh, 


For the sanitary rehabilitation of Naples opera- 
tions will at once be initiated, to extend over an 
estimated period of ten years. The rookeries 
standing in the four sections of Porto, Pendino, 
Mercato, and Vicaria will be demolished, and new 
dwelling-houses erected in their room. The drain- 
age will also receive attention, and the water 
supply be regulated on a new system. 


The building operations in connection with the 
erection of a new church at Llanllwchaiarn, were 
commenced on Tuesday week. Mr, Edwin Davies 
is the contractor. 


& 
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STAINED GLASS. 


ENFIELD.—A large stained-glass window, the 
gift of Mr. Edward Hunter, has recently been 
placed in Enfield Parish Church. The subject is 
the “ Redemption of Israel out of Egypt,” as typical 
of our redemption from the bondage of Sin and 
Death. The series of events commences with 
Moses and the Israelites coming up safe from the 
Red Sea, and concludes with the entrance into the 
Promised Land under Joshua. The work is from 
the studio of Messrs, Powell Bros., of Leeds. 


———— ¢ <i 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


THE GORDON STATUE. — This memorial, 
which was informally unveiled on Tuesday, is the 
work of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A., and is 
placed in position in the centre of Trafalgar-square, 
midway ‘between the fountains. The statue, 
which is in bronze, is 10ft. 6in. high, and the total 
height of the monument is 29ft. The pedestal is 
wrought in hard Derbyshire limestone, standing 
upon two granite steps. The pedestal, in design- 
ing which Mr. Thornycroft had the assistance of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is adorned with 
bronze panels and with a sculptured frieze. The 
panels represent four virtues, Fortitude and Faith, 
Charity and Justice, modelled in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance. Gordon, in undress uniform 
and bareheaded, stands in an attitude of medita- 
tion. His chin rests upon his right hand; the 
left hand supports the right arm, and holds a 
Bible ; while the well-known rattan cane, with 
which he won his battles in China, is thrust under 
the arm. The left foot is raised, and rests upon a 
fragment of an old howitzer. 


~<a 


CHIPS. 


The new workhouse infirmary at Birmingham 
was formally handed over to the board of guardians 
on completion on Tuesday by Messrs. Bissett and 
Son, of Sheffield. Among those present were 
Messrs. W. H. Ward, the architect, and Mr. K. J. 
Osborne, the clerk of works. The building was 
illustrated in the BUILDING NEWS for Feb. 3, 
1888, and has cost about £60,000. 


A serious outbreak of fire occurred on Tuesday 
morning on the premises of Messrs. Hsdaile and 
Company, known as the City Saw Mills, in 
Wenlock-road, Hoxton. A large brick and timber 
building of one floor, about 150ft. by 80ft., 
used as saw mills, has been destroyed, the 
contents burnt out, and the roof burnt off; of a 
brick building of three floors, 50ft. by 20ft., used 
as drying rooms, the upper floor is burnt out, and 

art of roof off, the rest of building and contents 
being severely damaged by fire ; carpenters’ work- 
shops of one floor, 40ft. by 40ft., and the contents, 
side, front, and roof of veneer mills, and stock in 
yard were damaged by fire and water. 


Star-lane Congregational Chapel, Stamford, was 
reopened on Sunday week after alterations and 
improvements. The work included rearranging of 
the gas-fittings and the taking away of the old 
pulpit, for which has been substituted a rostrum 
and platform combined, constructed of pitchpine, 
with mahogany handrails. This part of the work 
was intrusted to Mr. H. Corby. ‘The carving was 
done by Mr. Rippon. 


The foundation-stone of the new church of St. 
Gabriel, building in the Bryn-road, Swansea, was 
laid on the 27th ult. The building will be Per- 
pendicular in style, and will be seated for 600 
persons, Hventually the nave and aisles will be 
extended westward, and a tower added, and the 
accommodation increased to 800 or 900. The 
architects are Messrs. Nicholson and Son, of Here- 
ford. The contractor is Mr. Smith, of Kidder- 
minster. The cost of the present undertaking is 
about £5,000. 


The School Board for Lootle, near Liverpool, 
met on Friday for the first time in their new 
offices. They have been erected by Messrs. Sin- 
So ee plans and under the superintendence of 

r. Cox. 


The members of the Architectural Association 
of York recently visited the church of the Holy 
Trinity, in Micklegate, under the guidance of the 
president, Mr. W. Hepper, and inspected the new 
chancel and the other additions recently erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Fisher and Hepper. 


It has been decided to erect additional buildings 
in connection with Dover Hospital at a cost of 
£3,000 or £4,000. The accepted designs for the 
buildings are by Mr. W. Leonard Grant, of Sit- 
tingbourne. 


St. Elwyn’s Church, Hayle, Cornwall, erected 
from the designs of Mr. John D. Sedding, of 
Oxford-street, W., Mr. Stanlake, of Plymouth, 
being the builder, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Truro on Tuesday week. The church was 
illustrated and described in the BUILDING NEWs 
for May 28, 1886, 


@ur Office Gable. 


At their meeting to-day (Friday) the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will consider and decide 
upon what Bills shall be promoted during the 
ensuing session of Parliament, The schemes 
recommended by the Works Committee are four 
in number, and all are street improvements, 
two referring to Kensington, and two much 
smaller ones to Deptford. The proposals are 
(1) the widening of Kensington High-street, 
between St. Mary Abbotts’ Church and Palace 
Gardens, at an estimated net cost of £169,000 ; 
(2) widening Old Brompton-road from South 
Kensington Station to Cranley-place, estimated 
cost £46,000; (3) widening Mill-lane, Dept- 
ford, estimated cost £14,000, and (4) the exten- 
sion of Freadly-street, Deptford, to the Green. 
wich-road, estimated cost £12,000. The same 
committee will report that in their opinion it 
is inexpedient at present to prepare schemes for 
dealing with certain areas in Bell-lane, White- 
chapel; Great Pearl-street, Whitechapel ; Horse- 
ferry-road, Greenwich, and four acres in Shore- 
ditch, recent inquiries having shown that in 
all these districts there are numerous vacant 
rooms suitable for artisans and labourers, and 
that no urgent necessity exists for dealing with 
the areas; and will recommend that no im- 
provement schemes, under the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement Acts, be prepared for the 
next session. 


Mr. JOHN FOWLER, chief engineer to the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners, died at his 
residence, at Preston-on-Tees, on Thursday in 
last week, dropsy being the cause of death, 
Mr. Fowler was a native of the Aberdeen dis- 
trict, and was sixty-five years of age. He was 
an assistant engineer to the old Tees Navigation 
Company, and had been chief engineer to the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners almost ever 
since the establishment of that body in 1852. 
Mr. Fowler achieved important engineering 
results on the Tees. He found the river diffi- 
cult of navigation even by the smallest trading 
vessels, and made it a stream of great com- 
mercial importance, navigable for a consider- 
able distance by cargo-carrying vessels of the 
largest type. The works include the construc- 
tion of many miles of training walls, which 
confine the waters within proper limits, and 
make the stream navigable at all states of the 
tide ; the reclamation of large tracts of land, 
available for agricultural and other purposes ; 
the construction of a graving dock of large 
dimensions; the erection of the South Gare 
Breakwater (to be opened on Thursday next by 
the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.), and the 
partial construction of the North Gare Break- 
water. The works carried out by Mr. Fowler 
have cost at least a million sterling, Mr. 
Fowler's services were in frequent request 
in consultation on the conservancy of other 
rivers, The deceased leaves a wife and six 
sons. 


SoME .workmen who have been engaged in 
erecting a boathouse for Mr. Burrell, at the 
junction of the Curbridge Creek with the Botley 
river, near Southampton, have come across; a 
few feet beneath the surface, an ancient canoe, 
12ft. long, and 23ft. wide, hollowed out from 
the trunk of a tree, the wood being as black as 
ebony. Two miles from the spot lie the remains 
of an ancient Danish war galley, found there 
some years since, and probably this canoe 
belonged to the galley. The canoe has been 
removed with the greatest possible care. It 
being discovered in the bed of the river below 
high water mark, a question of ownership has 
arisen. The Government claimed the ancient 
Danish wreck, and marked it with the broad 
arrow. 


THE West of Scotland Technical College 
authorities and the district council, acting in 
conjunction with the Plumbers’ Company, have 
started technical classes for plumbers. The 
introductory lecture was delivered on Thurs- 
day night in the large hall of the Christian 
Institute, Glasgow. There was a very large 
attendance, upwards of 800 plumbers—masters, 
operatives, and apprentices—from all parts of 
the district being present. Mr. Thos. Russell, 
one of the governors of the Institute, presided, 
and, in introducing the lecturer, urged the 
students to remember the responsibility for 
human life which rested with plumbers, The 


lecturer was Mr. J. W. Clarke, the first prac-_ 
tical plumber who succeeded in obtaining the 
Company’s Freedom by passing in honours the 
prescribed examination in the principles and 
practice of the craft. Professor Jamieson and 
several of the governing body of the institute 
were present, and it was mentioned that up- 
wards of 700 plumbers had already been regis- 
tered in the district. Our old contributor, Mr, 
W. P. Buchan, who was present, offered some 
good suggestions and to give some prizes, and 
we believe it is the intention of the Plumbers’ 
Company to distribute a number of copies of 
his book, a new edition of: which is now pre- 
paring, and which first appeared in these 
pages. 
eg 


CHIPS. 


A new town mission hall has been erected at 
Harrogate. Special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the latest improved form of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle and Son’s patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being used for the extraction of 
the vitiated air. 


The Mercers’ Company have promised £100,000 
towards the proposed South London People’s 
Palace in the Borough-road, provided the corpora- 
tion will grant a lease, at a nominal rent, of the 
British and Foreign School Society’s premises. 


With the view of inducing candidates to do 
better practical work at the City and Guilds of 
London examinations, the Carpenters’ Company 
offered to purchase specimens of carpentry, should 
they be recommended by the examiner, and they 
have just purchased four models, The examiner 
(Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A.), in his report, 
mentioned that usefulness of the models depends 
upon their practical size and the power of taking 
them to pieces, so that the joints may be examined 
by the students. 


The initial step in the construction of the line of 
railway from Guiseley to Yeadon and Rawdon was 
taken on Tuesday week, when the first sod was 
turned. The contract has been let to Mr. Nowell, 
of Preston, and the line will be completed by next 
August, 

Tbe room under the new dome of the Edinburgh 
University has been handed over to the Professor 
of Fine Arts, who has converted it into a museum, 
small but well arranged, of comparative sculpture. 
Circular in form, the room is 30ft, across and about 
20ft. high. 


On Saturday afternoon the Wesleyan Methodists 
of Seaham Harbour met together on the site of a 
new Sunday-school adjoining their spacious chapel 
in Tempest-place for the purpose of laying the 
foundation-stones of the building. The cost will 
be over £500. The contractor is Mr. James 
Armitage, Southwick. 


In a recent number we announced the death of 
Mr. Edgar Varley, the curator of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum. We now record the sudden 
death, on Thuraday week, of Mr. Isaac Edwards, 
who was appointed curator to the museum about 
three weeks since. Mr. Edwards assisted Messrs. 
Carpenter and Slater for many years, and remained 
in the same office till about two yearsago. He was 
about 60 years of age, and his death was due to 
apoplexy. 

On Saturday the members of the North-Western 
district of the Association of Public Sanitary In- 
spectors paid a visit to Warrington, where they 
inquired into the sanitary arrangements of the 
borough. The visitors were received at the town 
hall by Alderman Burgess and by Mr. T, Longdin, 
the borough surveyor of Warrington. Mr. Longdin 
explained the system adopted in Warrington for 
dealing with the refuse of the town. The party 
then drove to the gasworks, where the compressed 
air is generated by means of Shone’s system, to 
the south intercepting works and to the manu- 
facturing depot at Longford, A visit was after- 
wards paid to the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 


For some time negotiations have proceeded 
between the Marquis of Bristol and the Corpora- 
tion of Brighton for the purchase by the latter 
body of the Tenantry Down, which comprises the 
racecourse. This has been completed at a cost of 
£3,000, and the Race Stand Trustees have sent the 
town council, as a gift, a cheque for the purchase 
money. 


At the Oxfordshire Quarter Sessions on Monday, 
the Earl of Jersey made a formal presentation of 
an oil painting, by Mr. Carter, of the chairman, 
Mr. C. E, Thornhill. The portrait has been placed 
in the grand jury room at the County Hall. 


New board of guardians’ offices in St. James’s- 
road, Dudley, were opened on Friday. The build- 
ings are of red brick with terracotta dressings, and 
cost £3,503. Messrs. Wood and Kendrick, of West 
Bromwich, were the architects, and Messrs. J. H. 
Bate and Son, of Dudley, the builders. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MONDAY.—Royal Academy. Lecture on Anatomy, No. 5, 
by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—Royal Academy. Lecture on Anatomy, No. 6, 
by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m, 


—— OO? —_—_- 


CHIPS. 


* After an interval of more than eleven years Mr. 
Ruskin is once more staying in Vienna, and is 
staying at the Hotel d'Europe. He is out all day 
in his gondola, and is received with warm apprecia- 
tion by Venetians. 


The town council of Devonport, who recently 
acquired by purchase from the representatives of 
the original builder the well-known Column in 
that borough, have just completed the rearrange- 
ment of the approaches and surroundings of the 
monument. The works have been carried out by 
Mr. J. Healy from plans prepared by Mr. F. J. 
Burns, the borough surveyor. 


During the present session of the Manchester 
Association of Engineers, which opens with a 
social meeting on Saturday, papers will be read by 
Mr, J. A. Bennion, Mr. Thomas Ashbury, C.E., 
Mr. James Bolas, Mr, Alderman Bailey, Mr. C. P. 
Brooks (Blackburn), Mr, M. T. Corby, and others. 
The president’s inaugural address, following the 
annual meeting on the 8th December, will be de- 
livered on the 12th January, 1889. 


New Salvation Army Barracks are being built 
in River-street, Buckingham, at a cost of £2,000, 
from plans by Mr. Wallace, of Southampton. 
Messrs. Hayward and Son, of Bedford, are the con- 
tractors, 


At the annual meeting of the Incorporation of 
Mary’s Chapel, near Edinburgh, held on Monday, 
Mr. Robert Paterson, architect, was elected deacon 
of the masons, and Mr, John White, plumber, was 
elected deacon of the wrights, for the ensuing 
year. Mr. White was at the same time also re- 
elected treasurer. 


James Dolman, bricklayer, secretary of the 
Bricklayers’ Society, pleaded guilty, at Shrewsbury, 
on Monday, to a charge of obtaining by false pre- 
tences, on May 25 last, the sum of £10 17s. 5d., the 
moneys of the Shrewsbury branch of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society. Prisoner also pleaded guilty 
to embezzling various sums of money, amounting 
to £1, belonging to the same society. He was 
sentenced to ten months’ imprisonment on both 
charges. 


The Dundee Technical Institute, built in Uni- 
versity College grounds, from funds bequeathed by 
Sir David Baxter, was formally opened on Monday 
by Mr. Swire Smith, of Keighley. The cost of the 
ponding, not including the machinery, has been 

7,500. 


The list of receiving orders in Tuesday’s Gazette 
includes the name of John Edward Stafford, of 
Burnley, architect, surveyor, and civil engineer, 
formerly borough surveyor and engineer. 


The twentieth annual exhibition of turnery, 
under the auspices of the Turners’ Company, will 
be held at the Mansion House on Wednesday next 
and two following days, and the prizes will be pre- 
sented on Friday in next week at noon by the Lord 
Mayor. The competition this year will be in turn- 


_ Ing in diamonds, glass, stone, and pottery, and the 


company’s prizes will be supplemented by gifts of 


_ the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 


M.P. (the Master of the Company), Sir C, Hutton 
Gregory, and others. 


A special meeting of the Irvine District Road 
Trustees was held on Monday in the Council 
Chambers, Irvine, for the purpose of appointing a 
furveyor in room of the late Mr. David Patrick 
Dalry. There were fifty-two applications. Mr. 
John Armour, junior, architect, Irvine, was ulti- 
mately elected by 17 votes against 12 for Mr. 
Charles Mitchell, Kilmarnock. 


The new Baptist church just completed at the 
corner of George - square and Argyle - street, 
Greenock, was opened for public worship on Sun- 
day. The building was built from plans by Mr. 
Campbell Douglas and the late James Sellars, 


_ architects, Glasgow, and is Classical in style. The 
_ Main entrance is from George-square. The church 


itself is seated for 500, and a large hall on the 


_ basement floor (to be used as a Sabbath school) 


250, there being also a smaller hall to hold 100 
people. 


A lecture-hall and manse are being added to the 
Hast Cliff Congregational Chureh, Bournemouth, 
and other improvements to the church and schools 
are Mm progress, Messrs. Lawson and Donkin, of 
Bournemouth, are the architects, and the tender 
of Mr. J. W. Mannell, of the same town, has been 
accepted for the execution of the works, the out- 
lay being about £3,600, 


Trane Petus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


EDINBURGH JOINERS AND ORGANISATION. 
—In the Trades’ Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday, a 
crowded meeting of joiners was held—Mr. Laidlaw 
presiding—for the purpose of “considering the 
absolute necessity of their being better organised.” 
After a long discussion, it was unanimously re- 
solved to hold a series of meetings in various 
districts of Edinburgh during the winter, with the 
view of promoting organisation and for the dis- 
cussion of trade matters. A large committee was 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 


—_—2—_—_—_____ 


Holloway’s Pills.—Hasy digestion.—These admir- 
Able Pills cannot be too highly appreciated for the wholesome 
P ower they exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
andkidneys, They instantaneously relieve and steadily work out 
&® thorough cure, and in its course dispel headache, biliousness, 
flatulence, and depression of spirits. 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
FINE SILVER SAND.—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the 
best and cheapest in the market. All qualities in stock, for every 
purpose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery 
purposes. All pure grit !—Apply to GHORGE GARSIDKE, Junr., 
F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 

from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very orystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same orystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer im tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr, E, A, WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM MAILL STONE CO., 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
Loudon Agent :— 
Mr. EH. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. 


HYATTS LENS and “SEMI-PRISM” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBUARDS, ROOFS, &o. 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—THADDEUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, B.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fox 
immediate use. 


ee 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


ASHFORD, KENT.—For the erection of 15 houses in 
Beaver-road :— 
Knock, Ashford (accepted), 


BANGOR.—For the supply of iron pipes for the exten- 
sion of the water intake: — 
Ferniston and Oo., Stourbridge (accepted). 


BLACKHEATH.—For erecting stables and coach-houses 
at Combe Farm-lane, Blackheath, for Mr, J. Morray. 
Mr. J. J. Downes, 183, Lewisham High-road, architect :— 


Lorden, W. H., and Son (accepted) £1,600 0 0 


BRIXHAM, DEVON, —For board school buildings, to seat 
900 children, for the Brixham School Board. Mr. G. 
Soudon Bridgman, M.S.A., Torquay and Paignton, archi- 
tect :— 


Lapthorn and Goad, P-ymouth £4,882 0 0 
Yeo, R., Torquary ... ace 4467 0 0 
Webber, H , Paignton 4450 0 0 
Sanders and Son, Torquay... 4,300 0 0 
Goas, W. A., Torquay 4,182 0 0 
Bridgman, M., Paigaton 4,049 0 0 
Rabbich, H., Paignton 3,999 16 0 
Brooks and Ash, Totnes 3,999 0 0 
Bovey, E. P., Torquay ph <a 3,996 0 0 
Brrrow, Newton Abbott ... ane 3,910 0 0 
McKellar, Torq tay ... a3 f08 3,895 0 0 
Vanstone, F. W., Paignton ave 3,849 0 0 
Hazlewood Bros, #rixham* 3,760 0 0 


* Recommenced fur acceptance, 


(The cost, irc!uding ground, archite t's, and other fees, 
is £5 per child.) 


BROMLEY, KENT.—For the erection of four shops and 
offices in High-street, Bromley, for Mr. D. W. Harris. 
Mr. W. A. Williams, Bromley, Kent, and 26, Budge-row, 
H.C., architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Mills, 26, Budge- 


row, H.C. :— 
Payne, D., Bromley (accepted) £4,500 0 0 


BROMLEY COMMON, KENT.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Bromley Steam Brewery, for Mr. J. A, 8. 
Jones. Mr. W. A. Williams, Bromley, Kent, and 26, 
Budge-row, H.C., architect :— 

Smitb, W. (accepted)... Ae ue 100". OF 0 


BROMLEY, KENT.—For the erection of a residence, con- 
servatory, heating chamber, &c., in the Highland-road, 
Bromley, Kent, for Mr, G. Kitchin. Mr. W. A. Williams, 


Bromley, Kent, and 26, Budge-row, H.C., architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. W. Mills, 26, Budge row, H.C, :— 
Payne, D., Bromley... os . £3,581 0 0 
Cross!ey, T., 1nd Son, Bromley 3,446 0 0 
Arnaud, J. C., and Son, Bromley ... 3,397 0 0 
Gregory, T., and Co., London 3,377 0 0 
Roome, H. A, Lonion (accepted) 3,197 0 0 


CHELTENHAM.—For the supply of fittings to the free 
library, for the town council :— 
Billings and Co. (accepted).* 
* Contractors for the building. Two lower tenders re- 
ceived, one of which, from Ashbee and Son, Gloucester, 
was withdrawn after acceptance. 


GouROcK, N.B.—For the construction of a new railway 
station at Gourock :— 
Kennedy, H., and Sons (accepted). 


HALIFAX.—For erecting a:retaining wallat Swan Bank 
for the town council :— 
McKnight, J.S. (accepted) ... £82 13 0 


HARROW , MIDDLESEX.—For alterations at The Case is 
Altered, for Me:srs. Benskin and Co., of the Cannon 
Brewery, Watford. Mr. C. P. Ayres, Watford, architect: 


Neal, W.B, Watford... 6 cea Saal OMeO 

Beechener, H. W., Harrow ... nee 385 0 0 

Waterman, G. and J., Watford* ... 366 0 0 
* Accepted, 


HOLMFIRTH.—For propos:d alterations and reseating 
of Lanc Ind -penieat Chapel, Holmfirth. Mr. J. Berry, 9 
Queen-street, Huddersfield, architect :— 

(Accepted tenders, ) 
Masons :— 
Marsden, F., and Sons, Bingley Quarries. 
Joiners :— 
Booth, R,, and Haigh, J., Upperbridge. 
Plumber :— 
Tolson, J., Upperbridge. 
Plasterer :— 
Newton, Bottomley. 
Painters :— 
Quarmby, J., and Sons, Victoria-square. 
Rest of Holmfirth. 


HYTHE, KENT.—For carrying out the St. Leonard’s-road 
drainage works :— 


Webster, Folkestone ... dae a 251.000: 07 0 
Wallis and Sons, Maidstone... see 640 0 0 
Amos, W, Hythe 591 10 0 
Scott, J., Hythe ot oe aes 580 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow (accepted) ... 459 0 0 


IPpSWICH.—For repairs and decorations at Alan-road 
Chapel, for the trustees :— 
Crisp and Smith (accep‘ed) .., co ERE at (i 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—For widening the road at Birchfield, 
for the Isle of Wight highway commissioners :— 


Alexander, J, W. ~~. £8015 0 
Kingswall Ja. <-aaeeet 76 100 
Coker, F.S. (accepted) ous aia 7710 O 


Ivy HATCH,—For residence, Ivy Hatch, Kent. Mr. E. J. 
Hall, F,R.1.B.A., 57, Morgate-street, London, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs, Hvans and Deacon, 1, Adelaide-street, 


ae £6,789 0 0 


, Foster and Dicksee ... 
6,500 90 0 


Langdale and Hallett (accepted)... 


KENSINGTON.—For the moiking up, metalling, &c., of 
Highlever-road and Stoneleigh-street, for the vestry of 


Kensington, Mr. W. Weaver, surveyor :— 
Tomes and Wimpey ... £234 0 0 
Nowell and Robson + 257 0 0 
Mears... an ce PES 230 0 0 
Rogers and Co. (accepted) ... 202 0 0 


LEICESTER.—For the erection of new board schools at 
Aylestone, near Leicester. Messrs. Roberts and Gordon, 
Welford-place, Leicester, architects :— 


Stevens... a Xe aes oon 0,240 0 0 
Duxbury and Son 6,187 0 0 
Jewsbury AS ere 6,119 0 0 
Kellett, J. C.,and So 6,036 0 0 
Herbert, T,and H, ... 5,860 0 0 
Plant. ... xe Co 5,830 0 0 
Bland, T. are: sa a fe 5,830 0 0 
Hutchinson and Son cet Ar 5,825 0 0 
LongdenandSon .., eee oe 5,780 0 0 
Bland, H. at eee sea AE 5,770 0 0 
Clark and Garcett ... wee aa 5,709 0 0 
Kellett, W. H. Fei ites ae E09 TORO O 
Hewitt (accepted) 5,320 0 0 


LONDON.—For alterations, new roofing, and decorative 
repairs to No. 3, Milton-buildiugs, Watling street, London, 
EC. Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, A.R.1.B.A., 26, Craven- 
street, Charing Cross, London, W.C., architect and sur- 


veyor :— 
Col'e7, B. (accepted with alterations) £550 


LONDON.—For a new staircase and alterations to Nos. 
6 and 7, Nole-street, Lilypot-lane, B.C. Mr. H. Huntly - 
Gordon, AR.I.B.A., 26, Craven-s‘reet, Charing Cross, 
London, WC, archite:t and surveyor :— 
K rby and Chase aa waa on) | S169. ONG 
Hddie, R.... coe an ive see 137 0 0 


LONDON.—For buildiag a sludge ship capable of carry- 
1,000 tons of sewage sludge and discharging the sama o 
atsea in all weathers, for the Me'ropolitan Board Ff 
Works :— 

Naval Construction and Arnaments Co., 
Barrow-in-Furness3 (accepted)... £24,785 Q 0 


sic 
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LONDON, W.—For alterations, &c., required to ba done 
to the Union, Panton-street, Haymarket, W., for Mr. J, 
Pierpoiot. Mr. H. I. Newton, 17, Queen A nne’s-gate, 
Westminster, S.W., architect :— 


Godden, 8., 8ryanston «square £309 0 0 
Lamble, 8. R., Kentish Town “se 295 0 0 
Kellaway, W. L., Islington ... jj 293-0 =0 
Burman,HW.,& Sons,Kennington Park 263 0 0 
Smith, W.J., and Soa, Belgcave- 

square (accepted) .., seo a 253 0 0 


LONDON.—For completing Nos. 79, 88, and 89, Brondes- 
bury-villas, Kilburn, N.W., under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. Eye, F.S.1,, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, H.C.: 

No. 79. No. 83. No. 79 


Spencerand Co. .., «£613 5 6 ... £613 ... £613 
Scharieo and Co, set) SOT ORO == QUA MOTO eet 01S 
Godson, G. ... 65 PIBBD'* OF <0 550.22, B50 
Payne, Gis sé Aan os D265 = 0; 30 ee O28! eve, ORD 
Munday, J. ... es se O20 Ole O aD Z0 ae 020 
Saill, H. W. ... °  MiOLS 80) -Oo" O10. « 515 
Good, B. SAGs ss ok, 90 SO 0 Tee od 90 490 
Rowley, G.A n 470 } 0° O*...: 470 «5.0 “470 
Tout, W. oes ove ~~ &460 0;%0 469 ... 460 
Dunmore,H.W. .. ew. 455 0 0 455... “455 
Cox, R. an nhc . 445 0 0 445 445 
Fordham, J. ... ake 480 0 0 430 ... 430 
Bursill, C. J. ... ook 396 0 0 396 .. 396 
Wickes, P. J.... “0 393 0 0 393... 393 
Fillbrook, J. ... se tee O00. 0) 0 375 380 
Flaxman, @., 87, Southgate- 

road, N. .. eee ie OOO as ON. 365* ... 365 
Woodhouse .., Abs .. 3855 0 0 355... ©6855 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of two new Kiosks, for the 
International Hygienic Society. Mr. C. M. Shiner, 15, 
New Broad-street, E.C., architect :— 
For ground work:— 


Beevers ... OF, £238 0 0 
Munday and Son 192 0 0 
Adams ay eae eas ass 17119 8 
For superstructure :— 
Round ae “ee wes sive 290 0 0 
For whole work :— 
Benham and Son on “5 690 0 0 
Kirk and Randall* 440 0 0 


* Probably accepted, 


MANCHESTER.—For the erection of a house at Heaton 
Mersey, near Manchester, for Mr.J.H.L.Seebohm. Mr, 
J. D. Harker, A.R,I,B.A., 78, King-street, Manchester, 
architect :— 

Southern, W.,andSons .., «. £1,720 


0 0 
Froggatt and Briggs, Stockport ... 1,699 0 0 
Meadow, T. W., Stockport... 1,683 0 0 
Butters and Carson ... mae 1,645 0 0 
Burgessand Galt... ssi 1,633 0 0 
Davison, J... ae see 1,630 0 0 
Shaw, W. “4 1,589 : 4 


Wood, H. (accepted) Dis 


ee ree Fe 
Rest of Manchester. 


MARYLEBONE.—For the erection of able-bodied wards 
and workrooms for women, at the workhouse in North- 
umberland street, W., for the Guardians of the poor of 
the parish of St. Marylebone. Mr. H. Saxon-Snel! and 
Son, London, architests :— 


Patman and Fotheringham ee 11,249 0 0 
Ward, Clarke, and Co. 11,116 0 0 
Toms, H. ate BB 11,047 0 0 
Kirk and Randall ... 7 10,913 0 0 
Mowlem andCo. ... 53 2p 10,895 0 0 
Chappe!, J. T. a ese aot 10,689 0 0 
Longley, Crawley ... ae ae 10,574 0 © 
Wall Bros. ... ay 10,459 0 0 


OLDHAM .—For supplying fittings for Oddfellows’ Hall, 
Mr. A. Banks, architect :— 
The Exors. of the late HE. Whittaker (accepted) ... £260 
Mr. A. Banks, 
£1,455 0 0 


Mate Ace 


OLDHAM.—For ere2tion of five houses, 
architect :— 
Blunn, J.and D. (accepted) $0 


OLDHAM.—For additions to shop3, Mumps. 
Banks, architect :— 
Smith, B. (accepted). 


PLYMOUTH.—For the Spanish Armala Memorial to be 
erected on the Hoe at Plymouth, from the designs of Mr, 
H. A. K. Gribble, 10, Sydney-street, South Kensington, 


London :— 
Farmer and Brindley, London «. £1,030 0 0 
Roach, Plymouth £6 5 1,030 0 0 
Goad, Plymouth ane Py Sea 973.0 0 
Whitehead and Sons, Aberdeen .,., 955 0 0 
Storey, Gunnis Lake (accepted) 895 0 0 


Ross.—For new wainhouse, yard, gates, and repairs to 
Millbrook House, Mr. A. H. Pearson, architect :— 
Fellowes, S. (accepted)... ae . £5017 0 
(Lowest tender received.) 


Ross.—For reslating and repairs to cottages, for the 
Al-on Court Brewery Co. Mr.A.H. Pearson, architect: 
Fellowes, S. (accepted) - £32 3 0 

(Lowest tender received ) 


Ross.—For building brewery tap and a.tering old build- 
ing into cottage, for the Alton Court Brewery Co. : 
Kemp, J. B. nce = rie £179 17 6 
Ryalle, Watkicese wire 159 10 0 
Fellowes, S. (accepted) 152 10 0 


STRATFORD.—For new stables, &c., for Messrs. C, Board- 
man and Sons, Stratford, H, Mr. Baines, architect: — 


North Bros. a4 nae ol OL 0 0 
Scott, S. J. ae o06 oo Bis 976 0 0 
Gentry, M. a as Me! ss 969 0 0 
Battley,R G. ... mae 875 0 0 
Godfrey, J.,and Son ... 818 0 0 
Higgs, F.and H.F. ... iss uae 810 0 0 
Coxhead, F.J., Leytonstone (accepted) 759 0 0 


SANDOWN.—For ths erection of a sea wall and formation 


of esplanade with slipways, &c., for the Sandown Local 

Board. Mr. J. Newman, engineer :— 
Bull and Son ... Rte aes se £2,888 0 0 
Daish ... Nae nee tee *e 2,425 0 0 
Meader, J. ... ane eG see 2,395 0 0 
Ball and Son ... a 5s Bs 2,223 10 0 
Yale, J., Fareham ... a ae 2,200 0 0 
Hayles,G. .., *a: aa 2,025 0 0 
Haydon, F. ... Rh haa é 1,997 0 0 
Barton, J, (accepted) ose 1,769.10: °0 
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STONEHOUSE, PLYMOUTH.—For carrying out improve- 


ments at Eldad-hill, for the local board : - 
Parsons (accepted). 


SWANSEA.—For the erection of two detached villas on 
the Coedsaeson Estate, Sketty, near Swansea. Messrs. J. 
Buckley Wilson, F.R,I.B.A., and Glendinning Moxham, 
M\S.A., architects to the estate :— 


Gwyn, J, (accepted) £88) each villa. 


Lee wee 


SWANSEA.—For the erection of shop, Wind-street, 
Swansea. Mr. J. Buckley Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Glendinning Moxham, M.S.A. :— 


Watkins, T., and Jenkins... +. £820 0 0 


SWANSEA.—For additions to villa, Walters-road, Swansea. 


Mr. J. Buckley Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Quantities 
by Mr. Glendinnirg Moxham, M.S.A. :— 
Watkins, T.,and Jenkins .., a “S710 0+ 0 


SWANSCOMB®.—For repairs to cemetery walling, for 
Swanscombe Burial Board. Mr. @.H. Tait, O.H., Dart- 
ford, surveyor :— 

Rayfield, Northfleet (accepted). 


WALSALL.—For house, wareho ise, and shopping, Wed- 
nesbury-road, Walsall, for F. H. Bird. Mr. P. Adshead, 
architect, Quantities supplied by the architect :— 


Bayliss, H. ila a ae woe 2AGOT0/ Oe 0 
Lynex, A. tar aes ae ae 925 0 0 
Wistance, W. ... : 55 899 0 0 
Kendrick, W. ... m, ne a 888 0 0 
Taylor, T. (accepted)... Sea 885 0 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of ten cottages and 
ashop. Mr.C, M. Shiner, 15, New Broad-street, architect . 


Rowe .. oe eed ae £1,400 0 0 


eee 


WATFORD, HERTS.—For new chimney shaft, &c., at the 


Cannon Brewery, for Messrs. Benskin and Co. Mr,0. P, 
Ayres, Watford, architect :— 
Waterman,G.andJ., Watford ... £674 0.0 


Turner, T,, Ltd., Waterman (accepted) 616 0 0 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


-— 


Manufacturer : 


J. W#STWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


less ; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone ; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of 
churches, &c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


i Broadstona2, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monk wear- Slough Wesstminster Dublin Castle . Btratford, Col- 

Railway ubdtin Barl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch PoliceBarracks Schools, &e grave Road 

Stations. sardett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate-street South Bromley ° Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 
Accrington Barscough Failswortk Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, 8. Sutton 
Aldersgatestree Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport ‘Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road, Fenchurch Street Newport Spriag Grove sno 9 gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham MerseyTunnel Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme | Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road _ =“ Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate H ital 

Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place ospitais. 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road Leman Street CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow __ Belfast County 

New Street Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland ottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill Fulham Leyton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum _ 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gleucester Road Lichfield Oldham (Mumps)Sutton Barracks, Normanton Jamaica Level firmary | 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram- Guy’s Hospital 
Bedminster Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Kaling Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church CountyAsylum 
Birmingham Crewe Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouts, Road _ MiddlesexCoun- 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge TowerofLondon Belfast Preston Newhaven ty Lunatic 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 3 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford | Old Ford Netley Hospital 

Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliife Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Londoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets Infirmary 

ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley outhsea, Rubery Asylum, 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston Highdra x Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchestez Charch Path Northfield 
Bletchley Daubhill Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Wooiwich Soathsea,Omega §t. Thomas’s 
he a ‘7 Daye Hollinwood Manchester Roaie Walsall Dabhaeeese Wrexham Street Hospital 

0. ridge enholme Holyhead Manchester, Ex- Salisb Road Waterloo, Bus aN 
Bombay, India Dery Homerton change : Bastaing Lane Liverpool Dablio, Island Se ae B poee orn ee 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell ‘Weaste Bridge . in many Hundreds of Public and 
Bowdon Central Drighlington Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dablin, Ship Private Buildings in Great Britain and 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham Street Treland 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin _ Royal sees F : ‘ 
Broadfield Dundee Keighley Millhill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barracks Descciptive Circulars, with Prices sent on 
Broad Street Ealing Common KembleJunction Milverton mingham West End Lane Dundalk application, 
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long, 153ft. wide, with 5ft. depth of water, 
each resting on a central hydraulic ram, 3ft. 
diameter, working in two hydraulic presses 
underground, which can be connected at 
pleasure, making the troughs counterbalance 
one another. One trough accordingly ascends 
as the other descends, the motion being im- 
parted by removing 6in. depth of water from 
the lower trough ; and only the final lift, of 
about 43ft., has to be effected by hydraulic 
power. 

Mr. M. B. Cotsworth contributed a paper 
on the “Rise and Progress of Canal and; 
River Navigation in Great Britain and Ire-. 
land,” from which it appears that evidence. 
exists of very early river navigation in, 
England, in the old boats found at Brigg, 
York, Wakefield &c., which are proved to 
date back to the time of the Ancient 
Britons. The Thames, the Severn, the 
Trent, the Ouse, and other rivers were 
the means of transit long before the time of 
the Romans, who were so far advanced in 
inland navigation as to cut canals 40 miles in 
length, asinstanced in the Caerdyke, between 
Peterborough and Lincoln, and also to build 
docks, as shown in the old dock walls still 
standing at the outfall of the river Trym, 
into the Avon below Bristol. Locks were 
invented by the Italians in 1481, on 
the Brentna, near Padua, but were not 
used here ; for, in 1539, when the first 
English canal was cut by the Corpora- 
tion of Exeter, three miles in length, 
it was. left open to the ebb and flow of 
the tide. The English canals date from 
the time James Brindley began, under the 
instructions of the Duke of Bridgwater, to 
form the canal from Worsley to Manchester, 
the Act for which was passed in 1759, and 
afterwards from Manchester to Liverpool, or 
rather to Runcorn, where it joins the Mersey 
by a series of ten locks, the Act for which 
was passed in 1762. Then followed the 
Trent and Mersey Canal in 1766, and many 
more in succession—as the Birmingham 
Canal in 1768, the Oxford Canal in 1769, the 
Leeds and Liverpool in 1770, Ellesmere and 
Chester in 1772, Aire and Calder in 1774, the 
Erewash Canal in 1777, the Thames and 
Severn in 1783. Brindley died in 1772, but 
he did an enormous amount of canal work in 
those thirteen years, as, for instance :— 
Worsley to Manchester vcsesccecscccss 103 miles 

24 


hydraulic machinery. Delays have been ex- 
perienced in dragging a barge into or out of 
the lock when it is nearly the width of the 
lock chamber, owing to its acting like a 
piston, and preventing the flowing back 
of the water along the sides; but this 
inconvenience can be obviated by carry- 
ing the culverts for the sluiceways_ all 
along the side walls, and _ providing 
lateral openings through which the water 
finds an exit. Locks provided with sluice- 
ways running the whole length of the walls 
have been constructed on the Aire and Calder 
navigation, on the Scheldt and Meuse canal, 
and the Canal du Centre of France. These 
large sluiceways insure the rapid filling or 
emptying of the lock, and by making several 
side openings along the side walls into the 
lock chambers the inflowing and outflowing 
currents are distributed so as to have no 
injurious effect on the vessel inside. Balanced 
cylindrical sluice gates, rising and falling 
vertically in a circular well communicating 
with the sluiceways, have been adopted at 
the new locks of these two foreign canals, 
for opening and closing the sluiceways 
easily and rapidly. The enlarged locks on 
the Canal du Centre can be filled or emptied 
in two minutes, and the passage of vessels 
through the locks takes less than half the 
original time. 


The largest canal locks hitherto contem- 
plated are those designed by Col. Blackman, 
for the proposed Nicaragua canal. They are 
700£t. long, 1O0ft. wide, and with 30ft. depth 
of water over the sill, whilst the lift pro- 
posed is from 50ft. to 120ft. The filling of 
the lock chamber is to be rapidly effected 
through 18in. cast-iron pipes, built into the 
side walls along the whole length on each 
side, connected across the bottom of the lock 
chamber by a series of pipes perforated with 
2in. holes, from which the water will be dis- 
tributed over the whole area of the chamber 
in numerous small streams, so as to avoid any 
prejudicial agitation of the water. The 
emptying is to be similarly effected, and 
when a saving of water is important the pipes 
will discharge at the lower end into a series 
of long ponds, formed in terraces, so that 
most of the water may be used again for 
filling the lock. These arrangements are 
a large extension of the system of 
sluiceways, all along the side walls, with 
lateral openings, and of sile ponds already 
referred to. ‘The most novel feature is said 
to be the form of the caisson gate, to be con- 
structed of wrought iron and steel, which, 
being increased in width towards the bottom, 
becomes stronger in proportion to the depth 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 


Ba length of inland navigation by rivers 

and canals is about 4,000 miles in Great 
Britain, as given lately by Sir Douglas 
Galton at the Society of Arts, of which 
1,445 miles belong to canal companies, 927 
miles to public trusts, and 1,333 miles are 
under the control of railway companies. 
Most of these—that is, more than 1,000 
miles—passed under that control before the 
year 1853, when the first railway and canal 
traffic Act was passed by Parliament. The 
canals have been much neglected, and in 
many cases suffered to fall into disuse. There 
are 188 miles of canal now derelict, and 119 
miles have been converted into railways. 
The canals, indeed, have been practically 
ignored for the last fifty years, but the 
Government of France, Germany, and 
Belgium have been much more alive to 
the importance of water communication. 
These Governments have acquired, and are 
improving, their principal water routes, with 
great advantage to the public welfare, and in 
the United States water communication con- 
tinues to compete successfully with railways, 
and affords a check upon the rates of traffic 
carried on railways. The whole experience 
of inland navigation on the Continent, and 
in America, and in this country shows that 
if the transit by canal is to be cheap the 
canals must be of adequate size. 

Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, C.E., read a 
paper on “Canal Engineering: Its Past, 
its Present Aims, and its Prospects in the 
Future,” in which he showed that the size of 
craft which can traverse a through route 
depends on the least. navigable depth in the 
canal and over the sills of the locks, and the 
least width and length of any lock on the 
route. Unfortunately, very few through 
canal routes exist in England which 
are not obstructed by some narrow 
locks or shallow portions of canal, ren- 
dering the comparatively good width and 
depth of the remainder quite unavailable 
for a larger craft. In France the same want 
of uniformity of gauge on the waterways 
existed ; but as almost all the waterways are 
under the control of the State, improvements 
and extensions have been made, and in 1879 
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ee : : Chesterfield Canal 46 
a law was passed for providing a uniform|as the water-pressure increases. A canal : : ” 
depth of 64ft, locks 126%. long and 17ft.| incline consists of two lines of way laid on a| These eauerhoO! (consulted upon) 127 
wide, and a clear height of 12ft. under the steep uniform gradient, on which barges are peek 2s 
bridges throughout the principal lines of | drawn up or let down by wire cables from 523 


” 

In the year 1815 Macadam introduced his 
system of repairing roads, which led to an 
increase of competition between roads and 
canals as means of carriage ; but as the result 
was the creation of increased trade through- 
out the country, the canals were rather 
benefited than otherwise. 

A very good paper was read by Mr. G. R. 
Jebb, C.E., the engineer to the Birmingham 
Canal Navigations, and to the Shropshire 
Union Canal, on the “ Maintenanceof Canals.” 
The Birmingham canal is 162 miles in ex- 
tent, taking all its ramifications over the 
‘black country ” of South Staffordshire, and 
last year it carried 7 million tons of cargo. 
The works to be maintained are the waterway 
of the canal itself, the embankments, towing 
paths, locks, bridges, tunnels, aqueducts, 
culverts, weirs, sluices, buildings, cranes, 
wharves, warehouses, docks and quay walls, 
reservoirs and works in connection with the 
water supply of the canal. The highest 
main-level canal, called the Wolverhampton 
canal, is 473f£t. above the mean level of the 
sea. The Birmingham level is 453ft. above 
the same datum, and the Walsall level 408ft. 


waterways. The works. for securing this 
uniformity are being gradually carried out, 
and when they are completed 300-ton barges, 
1263ft. long, 16}£t. wide, and 6ft. draught, 
will be able to traverse all the principal 
waterways of that country. 

The canalisation of the Upper Seine, be- 
tween Montereau and Paris, was only under- 
taken in 1860, whereby a depth of oft. was 
obtained, and yet in 1878 a further increase 
of depth to 64ft. was decided upon. The 
navigable depth on the Lower Seine has been 
successively increased to 5ift. and 63ft., and 
works are now in progress for obtaining a 
depth of 103ft. between Paris and Rouen, 
suitable for vessels of 800 to 1,000 tons. The 
time occupied in passing through a lock on 
the French canals used to amount to from 
16 to 20 minutes at least. The time is spent 
in filling or emptying the lock, in closing and 
Opening the lock gates, and in passing the 
barge into and out of the lock chamber. The 
adjustment of the water level in the lock 


some reach of the canal to the next, either 
resting on a cradle or floating in a caisson 
which runs on wheels on the incline. The 
cables wind round a drum at the top of the 
incline, and the ascending barge is generally 
more or less counterbalanced by another 
descending, whereby the tractive force re- 
quired to pull the barge up is considerably 
reduced. Primitive inclines exist on the 
Bude Canal in Yorkshire, and some in- 
clines were established on the Shropshire 
canal towards the end of the last century ; 
but they are carried out on the most ex- 
tensive scale on the Morri’s canal in America, 
where there are 23 inclines, with gradients of 
1 in 10, and an average lift of 58ft. The 
adoption of hydraulic lifts for canals appears 
to be growing in favour. A simple lift with 
two counterbalancing troughs was adopted on 
the Great Western Canal many years ago, but 
it was subsequently abandoned, and the first 
hydraulic lift was erected at Anderton, in 
1875, for connecting the river Weaver with 
the Trent and Mersey canal. The difference 
of level is 503ft., and the barges are raised or 


the side walls of the lock. The moving of 
lowered in two wrought-iron troughs, 75ft. 


the lock gates can be rapidly effected by 
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A very large amount of traffic daily passes Might can be made to unite with the archi- 


between the Wolverhampton and the Walsall 
levels. It appears that on these canals the 
same water is used over and over again in 
passing boats through the locks, by pumping 
the water back into the upper levels. There 
are, in different places, altogether 24 engines, 
capable of pumping 3,713 locks of water per 
day, a volume which is equal to 92 million 
gallons, and that itis not at all unusual for 
upwards of 2,000 locks ina day to be actually 
pumped. 

Mr. E. J. Lloyd, C.E., engineer and 
manager of the Warwick and Birmingham 
and the Warwick and Napton Canals, followed 
with a paper on “ Inland Navigation in Great 
Britain,” and said that over the considerable 
area extending from the Mersey on the north 
to the Thames on the south most of the 
canal locks are of a gauge 72ft. by 7ft. The 
present classification of goods carried on 
canals is most anomalous; a low toll is 
usually fixed for lime and limestone, which 
was no doubt done in the interests of the 
owners and occupiers of land; but with 
regard to other classes of traffic, scarcely 
two canals follow the same ciassification. On 
one canal the rates for coffee, tobacco, silk, 
and Irish linens are in the lowest class ; but 
bar iron, sheet iron, and coals are in the 
highest class. On another canal brick and 
stone are in the lowest class, coal and lime 
the second, and all other commodities the 
third and highest ; and he considered that 
the want of a uniform classification of goods 
is one of the impediments to the future 
utility of canals, as it prevents through rates 
being negotiated for any class of goods. 


HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—VILI. 


NE of the difficulties in the design of a 
staircase which is to occupy a central 

and prominent position is to impart to ita 
structural character—to make it, in short, 
appear as part of the building, instead of a 
subordinate erection put up afterwards, con- 
flicting with every line of the architecture 
which surrounds it. The latter appearance 
is that which unfortunately belongs to most 
of the staircases of private and public 
buildings. They lack massiveness and co- 
herence. They have too much of the 
upholstery look about them; the cast-iron 
alustrade and the carpet which covers the 
steps are thrust forward, the whole affair 
being utterly out of unison with the archi- 
' tecture. Much of the disagreement arises 
from the affectation of lightness, the trying 
‘to make the stairs a sort of acrobatic feat, 
self-supporting, without any apparent means 
being visible. According to this idea, the 
flights are often long and unsupported by 
walls or pillars, the newel open and of the well- 
hole type, the handrail winding or curvilinear. 
The solid or pierced masonry newel has been 
considered repugnant to this lightness by a 
number of architects who like tour-de-force 
displays. Others, however, who seek to 
make the staircase an integral part of the 
structure, can admire the solid or pierced 
«spandrel and newel. For the public building 
in which a monumental character is desired, 
‘added to real and apparent strength, no 
other form of staircase is so appropriate. 
We have records of open stone stairs breaking 
off at the wall when crowds have descended 
in a stampede, or when fire has taken a hold 
of the building. The public staircase ought 
to be of stone, or something akin to it ; if of 
wood, it should be solid ; above all, solidity 
of support seems to be essential, but 
we cannot realise this quality when we 
have open spandrels or unsupported steps 
resting on the landings. When, therefore, 
we are dealing with a public staircase, and 
desire strength and stateliness, the solid 
spandrel or pierced wall enables us to 
obtain the wished-for effect. From an 
architectural point of view, the supportd 


tecture in an easier manner than the open 


| Bpiscopal, Palace at Wurzburg, in Germany, 
sketched on opposite page. This palace 


stairs. Examples of the pierced newel or | was erected, according to Murray’s “ Hand- 


spandrel stairs are numerous. Some of the 
earlier stone stairs in the Scottish castles are 
of this type. There are many beautiful 
circular stairs with masonry newels. The 


circular stairs to the lower courts of the 


Plan .t& 


Ground Plan 


PlaT foray 


Layding 


Royal Courts of Justice, London, have 
pierced stone or arcaded newels. Many 
good examples of supported flights are to 
be seen in Italian palaces and churches. One 
of the best known Italian staircases of the 
solid spandrel type is to be seen in the court- 
yard in the Doge’s Palace, Venice. 

A beautiful variety of this arrangement is 
that in which the solid wall gives place to 
a row of columns or arches, noticed also in 
some of the Italian palazzi. Where a 
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landing occurs in a long flight of stairs, 
the landing is sometimes supported by 
columns, combining all the lightness of the 
open stair with strength and architectural 
grace. In the type of stair planning in 
which there is a centre and two wing flights 
this treatment may be made effective, or in- 
stead of columns, piers and arches can be 
employed to carry the upper flights. A very 
fine instance of this arrangement is noticed 
in the grand staircase of the Royal, originally 


book of Southern Germany,” by two bishops 
of the family of the Counts Schénborn, 
1720-40, and is of great size and unusual 
magnificence. Its architect was a German— 
John Balt’r Neuman. The staircase which 
our sketch represents is very stately and 
original in design, and is of polished marble. 
The two hundred and eighty-four apart- 
ments in the building, including the suite 
formerly occupied by the Emperors of Ger- 
many on their way to coronation at Frankfort, 
are distinguished for the gorgeous display of 
gilding, marble, Gobelin tapestry, silken 
draperies, and mirrors. The chapel isa rich 
specimen of Louis XIV. decoration, and the 
whole edifice is a remarkable evidence of the 
wealth and splendour of the ecclesiastical 


princes of the empire nearly to the 
end of the last century. The main 
points of interest in this staircase 


and hall are the stately marble columns and 
arches which flank the central flight of 
stairs, the solid spandrel walls below the 
balustrades, and the upper return flights 
carried on ramping arches on each side. The 
flanking columns, it will be noticed, support 
arches which carry the sides of the upper 
flights, the arches being accommodated to 
the gradient of the stairs. The ceiling is 
groined. Nothing can be more stately than 
this mode of arranging the side colonnades, 
while they serve to support the staircase. 
Gracefulness and stability are thus attained ; 
the high windows at the end of hall throw 
light down and up the main flights. 


Returning to consider the smaller examples 
of centre and return flights, we have noticed 
the manner in which the return stairs can be 
treated so as to screen their soffits by side 
arches. A simple arrangement of this sort 
is shown in our plan No. 18. Here thecentre 
stairs is broken into two short flights by a 
middle landing. Up to the latter the balus- 
trades on each side are carried, where they stop 
against pilasters. Above the landing spandrel 
walls are introduced, filling up the spaces 
between the lower and upper flights, while 
below these, fronting the entrance, arches are 
turned, the upper part of which cuts off a 
large portion of the view of the soffits of these 
flights, while they give support to them. The 
inclosed spaces on the ground floor thus 
formed may be made vestibules to rooms 
behind the staircase, or be utilised as cloak- 
rooms or lavatories. The inclosing spandrel 
walls in the plan we show are thus returned 
to carry the ends of the upper flights, and 
columns are carried at the angles on the upper 
floor (above the pilasters), against which 
the upper balustrades are finished. A digni- 
fied landing is thus secured, and the stair- 
case emphasised. The arcaded spandrel 
combines light appearance with strength and 
elegance, the arches are generally made to 
ramp with the flights so as to avoid the 
stilting that would be necessary in the regu- 
lar curve. When the spandrels are small, 
one flat ramping arch abutting against a 
massive newel can be introduced, the effect 
being that of the flying-buttress. These 
curves obviate the straight line, and to a 
certain extent conceal the soffit of the stair. 
A recently-constructed public staircase of 
this kind is to be seen in the central hall of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, where single arches are introduced under 
the wing or branch flights, There are, there- 
fore, two modes of treating staircases in 
which solidity and architectural effect are 
aimed at: one is to support the outer ends of 
the steps on a wall—we have called this the 
solid or spandrel wall staircase ; the other to 
substitute for the wall, columns or arches 
resting on pillars, ramping with the flight. 
Some beautiful examples of square and cir- 
cular staircases show this treatment, which 
we have called the pierced spandrel or 
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newel, the stairs in this case being inclosed 
on the outer side by a screen of columns and 
arches or pierced tracery. 

As illustrating the type of stairs indicated 
by diagram ©, page 331, we may mention 
the new staircase of the Leeds Municipal 
Buildings and Art Gallery by Mr. W. H. 
Thorpe, architect, in which two lateral flights 
give access to a landing, from thence a central 
flight reaches the first floor. The columns 
which separate the stairs form newels to the 
balustrades, and the centre upper flight is 
concealed by the entrance doorway. By 
backing the staircase to the front wall. the 
landing may be so arranged as to height as to 
allow the inner door to be placed under the 
upper central flight. The advantage is, as 
we have pointed out in speaking of private 
halls, that the stairs are not directly seen 
from the vestibule ; good light also can be 
admitted from the front. Other types 
of staircase arrangement based on the 
Square plan may be briefly noticed 
here. The celebrated staircase at the 
Hotel de Ville, St. Quentin, which we 
illustrated some time ago, shows a very 
beautiful example of a square plan, with 
flights flanked by pillars which support 
arches and cross vaults. The hall is, in fact, 
divided into compartments by the pillars! 
which carry a groined ceiling.” As a further 
modern instance of a stair carried on span- 
drel walls, and separated from the hall by an 
arcade, we may 


The peculiar feature of this staircase is that 


the flight is supported on a spandrel wall, 


relieved by three ramping arches filled in. 
Above the stairs are corresponding piers 
shafts, supporting 
pointed moulded arches, which rake with 
The bases of piers are filled in 
below with a masonry screen or balustrading, 
pierced by arches trefoiled, the openings 
The treatment is essentially 
While speak- 
we may recall 
the grand staircases of the Italian Cinque 
16th 
century. Those who know the fine stair- 


with Purbeck marble 


the stairs. 


having grilles. 
architectural in its character. 
ing of treatment here, 
in England of the 


Cento age 


case of Burleigh House, Northamptonshire, 


with its raking barrel vault and groined land- 


ings and pendants, or the grand open newel 
staircases like those of Westwood House, 
Warwickshire, with the newels carried up as 
Corinthian columns; or the staircases of 
Knowle, Kent, Crewe, or Aston Hall, can 
realise the invention and picturesqueness 
that is displayed in these internal designs. 
To the student of this interesting phase of 
architecture, the three consecutive periods of 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles L., are particu- 
larly rich in staircase design. Of these periods 
which form the Transitional epoch of Do- 
mestic architecture, extending from the 
middle of the 16th to the middle of the 17th 
century, we have a host of noble examples, 
including, besides those named, Longleat, 


notice the grand stone| Hardwick Hall, Hatfield, Audley End, Hol- 


Staircase of the Shakespeare Memorial, | land House, and numerous others. Of later 


Stratford-on-Avon, 


designed by Mr. W. F.| Renaissance and Revival examples, we can 


Unsworth, a perspective view of which was| name many that indicate ease in ascent, good 
given in the Burtpine News, June 27, 1884.! planning, and massive treatment, though less 


picturesque and retired than the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean structures. We shall leave 
further notice of some of these to our 
future remarks on Domestic work and details. 
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THE WELDON STONE. 


pe NUMEROUS party of architects and 

representatives of the Press were invited 
last Friday by the Harl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham to Kirby Hall and the Weldon 
Stone Quarries. The visit to the historic ruins 
of this great house was certainly the principal 
inducement to many of the well-known archi- 
tects who responded to the invitation. Many 
of those present—among whom we noticed Mr, 
Chas. Barry, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
Mr. Blomfield, Mr. Roumieu Gough, Mr. Had- 
field (of Sheffield), and Mr. Crickmay—had 
never seen Kirby Hall, and, therefore, the visit 
was of more than ordinary interest. Kirby,* 
built for Sir Christopher Hatton, and com- 
pleted by John Thorpe, the architect, had been 
partly erected by the Stafford family. It was 
afterwards enlarged by Inigo Jones, whose 
hand we notice in the inner quadrangle 
and in many of the details and cornices, 
and these different phases of style were 
closely scanned by the visitors. A very in- 
teresting collection of manusc.ipts and books 
were inspected in one of the fine circular bay 
window rooms looking over the lawn, and 
tracings of plans of the house were shown by 
Mr. Gotch, showing thealterations and notes of 
the architect, John Thorpe. This plan shows 
suggested alterations that were not all carried 
out. Muck admiration was bestowed on the 
details, the delicate mouldings and cornices of 
some of the rooms, the fine mullioned bays, the 
finials of the Elizabethan gables, though the 
general regret was that so noble and fine a re- 
sidence of this interesting period should have 
been sacrificed to the greed of one of the later 
occupiers. The present representative of the 
Hattons had, with commendable respect for 
the traditions and beauty of this noble house, 
preserved it from further mutilation and dis- 
figurement, and from feeling and interesting 
remarks at the luncheon given in the time- 
honoured hall by the Har! of Winchilsea we 
gather that his intention is not only to preserve 
it from further injury, but, if the means were 
forthcoming, to carry out a conservative and 
intelligent restoration of the fabric. So finea 
specimen of the Italian Renaissance as the 
courtyard is to be seen in few other houses, 
though its preservation and quaintness of detail 
are attributable to the excellent stone with 
which it is built, and the sharpness of the 
carved work, <A very moderate outlay some 
years ago might have saved the injury which 
the ravages of the weather have made on the 
structure, whose roofless walls have not even © 
the lateral support necessary to hold them 
together. The visit to Rushton Hall and the 
Triangular Lodge, built by Sir Thos, Tristram, 
was of equal interest to architects. But the 
main object of the invitation given by the Harl 
was to introduce to the notice of the visitors 
the excellent stone of the building, and its 
state of preservation at Kirby. This material 
is quarried in the district. The Weldon 
quarries, which the Karl has opened and intends 
to develop have long been noted in the Mid- 
lands for the quality of the stone. The same 
stone has been used not only at Kirby Hall, 
but in many fine buildings and churches in 
the district, including Lyveden, Rushton Hall, 
Rothwell Market House, and Geddington Cross, 
St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet-street, and it is 
thought old St. Paul’s Cathedral were built of 
it. Evidence of the use and quality of this 
stone is abundant. In Murray’s “ North- 
amptonshire” we read of the freestone quar- 
ries that they have been worked from an early 
period. “The stone belongs to the uppermost 
beds of the Inferior Oolite, and is best known 
as ‘Ketton stone’ from the quarries in Rut- 
land, just beyond the Northamptonshire border. 
This is one of the most important building 
stones in the kingdom, and is composed entirely 
of small egg-shaped grains embedded in a cal- 
careous matrix. It is very easily worked, of a 
good cream colour, and very durable, hardening 
under atmosperic exposure.” 

* The house has been illustrated in the BUILDING 
NEWS of Feb. 25, April 7, and May 12,1876; Ang. 11, 
1882; and Jan, 23, 1885, 
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This description agrees with the evidence of INSPECTION CHAMBER. Extra to red brick noe one course high. 
the buildings visited, and the testimony of the | Cube dig and cart. 82 0 a 
quarry itself. The new workings which have ie ; Concrete. mo 4 p Baits za 3 
been opened near Weldon Station exhibit a stone saa a 4 Bg 20 int. : ae 
of considerable depth on the bed, and of good Til nan a5 ce 4 Stopped ends. 


2 Do. on splay. 


texture and hardness. There are three varieties ae aa 5 Wroulded Tarueeaeta: 


5 ° 5 
turned out. The best, the “A 1” quality, 18] gup. p. and §, to sides of excavation. 


24 
from the lower bed, from which stones of con- 7840 24 ie 
siderable size have been cut, several of about 210 0 ‘Oy 
100ft. cube and more, The “A” quality is 994 0 52 


suitable for general face work and mouldings ; | Reduced brickwork in cement. Rw. and pt, flashings. 


“B” is a coarser quality. The blocks we 1B. 14 B. Extra to segmental arch in two} 136 0 Deduct. 

- * 15 9 15 9 half-brick rings. 225 Omeamom Dot stent 
saw at the quarries are large, free from flinty ee beer Fes 24 0 . stept. 
veins, and of cream or light brown colour, 157 6 18 30 0 S 8 
which in buildings assume in time a nice warm 656 i5ceut 24 0 14 0 
grey tint, very agreeable to the eye. The te eae 61! 7B 0 50 8 
quarries produce also a variegated limestone, We 


with blue veins, which admits of a good polish,} a 7. Bender in’ ariapd coment. 


i < : : F Nos. Extra to rounded relg, arches over chimney bar 
known as the “ Weldon rag,” which is adapted 122 6 Do. cir soffit. . “f 


164 1 in cement. 
for columns and chimneypieces, as well as for ce oes 11 5 nds R. 1.J.0. and P. in cement. 
walling. The opinions of those who have 17 Run A. and arria. 2 Extra labour, forming pilasr., 44in. wide, 2}in. pro- 
used the freestone are favourable. Mr. John Sa NCiT a jection, and 9ft. 9in. high, in red brick facings. 


2 Hxtra to cut and rubbed swelled frieze in red 
bricks, 6in. by 24in. 


2 Ked brick, carved and moulded corbels, 12in. 
by 9in. by 9in. at ends of pilasters. 


L. Pearson, R.A., says he is satisfied with 2 6 

its “ enduring qualities,” and likes its texture | Run 9in. by 6in. tooled and rebated curb and setting in 
and colour. Mr, Arthur W. Blomfield, M.A.,says | _cement, including joints. 

he has long known and used the Weldon stone, | 6% 9 Dishing up axed culverts in cement. 


. . . . “4. x + +7. : . Fy 
and has a high opinion of its durability. Messrs. 8 Dyer ee Orem oom and fixing La a 
Gotch and Saunders, of Kettering, have used 7 a fase at nore 
the stone for the completion of the Market BRICKLAYER. 12 ees 


House at Rothwell, and in other buildings, and Reduce stock brickwork in mortar, including all rough 12 
they say it is improved by time, and is easier to | cutting. 7 
work than Bath stone. These evidences as to} Tbrick. 14 brick. Deduct. 4 
the value of Weldon freestone are important, 283 0 283.0 £1obrick. 14 brick. 4 
as architects look not so much to scientific 46 0 23 0 119 0 89 5 6 
theories as to experience and practical working.| | ra : Ff : 3l7 4 81 0 : 
: 513 4 144 0 2 
The prices, too, are moderate, The best selected 245 9 6037 4 37 4 9 5 ree 
stone is quoted at 1s, 4d. per cubic foot on rails ; i: 0 560 a 23 9 18 2 PATENT CONCRETE. 
C lity 1s, 2d, and th r 97 11 922 140 0 5 3 ; : 
ee en erica ie Shs: AOE of Ber ak Ors lsen 50 Greaney ae Sup. 6in. landing. 
quality 18. per 100t. CPAWIBE TAPAS bO..Pe | a9t8 0 70 0 21 0 54 8 Ii 5 Room 12in. by Gin. square steps. 
12 per cent. cheaper than Corsham, Therate} 24811 463 2 40 6 19 4 75 0 Winders 3ft. 4in. by 3ft, 4in., by 6in, 
for carriage at purchaser’s risk at St. Pancras 1 0 ae : 37 6 8 6 4 Ends, steps built in in cement. 
Station is 6s, per ton, or 43d. per cube foot. 5 eae 82 6 25 3 “0 Do. widen ae 
The new quarries have at least been opened| sa5-3 341 0 1381 3 490 11 2}. ie 
with some prospect of success. 1381 8 490 11 c 
i320 «~S«3353 1 DIMENSIONS—(CONTINUED),. 
21410 8 2821 4 DORMERS.| 
PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 2821 4 11174 5 ray eee 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XVI, 41 22 12 6 7 79 O 6by 4% fir wrought and framed 
J Do. extra only in cement, front to dormer. 
By Henry LOVEGROVE, F\S.L, Surveyor. L brick. Half brick wall in cement. 12 3 9 45 0 Labour to rebate. 
S a little relief from the monotony of| , 51 0 35 0 _Do, trimmer arch do. 6 5 0 30 0 4% by 4 fir-framed head, 
i ions, I give herewith the abstract} % 17 °— ee 33 4 a0. 
dimensions, I give herewi e abstrac 2 118 3 6 5 0 ‘ 
of Excavator and Bricklayer, all prepared ready ik 1989 4 10 0 Planing to fir and (4). 
for billing, and afterwards continue the dimen- | sup, extra to red brick facings as described and ptg. 6 5 0 30 0 9 by 49 fir wrought, framed, 
sions of Carpenter and Joiner 2788 5 Dadace rebated, moulded B.E. transom. 
‘ ees 12 Ends of do. sunk, with mould- 
EXCAVATOR, &O. a, os 390 0 ing returned mitred ands. on 
Cube, dig, and cart from surface, 4298 10 215 8 front. 
5362 6 WEF IL a 3 12 Bae eas with moulding s. 
PUES 2D ; at back, 
198 17 Do. from foundations. 1685 7 42 0 6 5 0 380 O 7 by 44 fir wrought framed double 
1856 5 Do part fill and ram. 6048 4 24 0 <a rebated transom moulded on 
167 6 3491 11 os 3 front edge. 
2023 11 621 7 tr : 12 Sunk returned moulded ends 
74 26 4113 6 18 9 as before. 
154 10 ll 3 6 5 9 $4 6 43 by 4% fir wrought, framed, 
Cube dry brick rubbish, filled, well rammed, and levld. 44 0 Le oe rebated and beaded 
3326 6 80 0 sean veo 
123 6 47 3 6 5 0 380 0 7 by 4 oak wrought, framed, 
Cube concrete in foundations. _ 1635 7 : be 2 reeeeren ai yest 
1856 5 Sup. bed of do, 6in. thick, spread and levelled Extra to relieving arch over lintel in cement. on front edge sill. 
167 6 under wood block flooring. 6 0 Do. to axed flat arch 12 Ends sunk with moulding 
2023 11 2567 2 Deduct. gin ___in stocks. _ mitred returned and s. 
74 26 (977399 Eoeiaae 6 6 12 11 Do. segmental do. do. 12 110 22 * Labour to S. rebate 4 gt. for case- 
71 6 He $411  Do.cir.do. | y9 3 2 38 0) ment 
bies ea oe Soe 6 0 61 0 a aaa 
3469 4 55 3 10 8 48 8. ; 
eS Sis 12 7 6 90 0 Deal wrought mitred bead to fix 
pre ae 51 7 —— iron frame with brass cupsand 
3448 1 Extra to cut, rubbed, and gauged flat arch in red bricks. ge ee 
383 1 70 Do. segmental do. 12 Wrought-iron frame and case- 
DRAINS. 5 11 MG ace t ment in eee thar roy on 
3in. salt-glazed drain-pipes with Stanford’s patent joints | 12 centres lft. llin. by iff. llin. 
and digging, average 2ft. deep. P J iL se ; and fixing in wood frame and (4) ~ 
tie Odin, dos dor falas) oa Sake ew ISS 33. 1 at eee 
g eae OE as 12 Eisley pt. casement opener. 
76 0 6in. do. 3ft deep. an ee 12 TE} Lead lights and glass in iron 
198 0 9in, do. Sft. do. 169 4 1 7 31 8  casements. 

100 0 Extra to bends. 3 . 12 1 10 Zin. double moulded casements 
3in pap eho teeed Geagribed. A Be Pee 13) in small squares with wide bars 
= : ey i 6in, red a eiorgehire tiles, bedded and jointed in i. hung on butts. 

cemen A 

Ends R.W.P. mg. t ay 2 12 pr. 3in, butts. 

; aan ie coe with brick chamb: oes ye weiner 12 Bry 

ee z bs kia oH 6 “21 3 Runcircular cutting and 12 Do. do. stay. 

— _33_ 0 waste on do. 72 10 : 

ae ; ; D ony 2 902 2 14.0 11 55 O 2loz. sheet glass insmall squares. 
8in. siphon trap with cleaning arm and cap and fixing in ors 6 44 14 deal wrought window bd. 

drain. 880 11 7 15 2 and bars with rounded nosing 
7 Entry into sewer, iucluding G.I. flap and frame built 98 yas. oe tongued to sill. 

in in cement for 9in. pipe, and pay fee. etc 


Run. Labour fair cutting on red brick facings. 12 N.and returned rounded ends. 
sun, Labour fair cutting on red brick facings. 


1 Hellyer’s patent gullies and fixing. 


2 Do, grease traps and do, nd os Si Mande; Cxoenghee: , ct sets Dee rendciaegl ow ae 
2 98 0 4 4 Edge of 6in. conc., ldg., cut and pinned 12 S.E. 
Stoneware culverts for 2 pipes. 98 OCF” oiviyih tes a es oes ee ees ee ae Toy Deduct Prtind, cement trowelled 
2 Do.3 do. 4 4 24 0 3 3 6 13 0 smooth for paint, and (4) dado. 
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7 iL. P.. F. 8. and twice colour 
cheeks of dormer. 
Keene’s cement rounded angle, 


Deduct L.P. F.S, and colour. 


L. P. F.S: and twice colour over 


0 
2 Deduct R. F. §, and twice colour. 
2 
2 ~window. 


2 L.P.F. S. and twice w, ceiling, 


lin. deal wrought facia over win- 
0 dow and (4), 


0 Fir framed in S.L. over window, 


Fir framed purlin in §. L. 


6 by 2 deal plugged to wall a8 
pitching piece, 


on 


Fir-framed head, &c., cheeks of 
0 dormer, 


9 Add qrs. 


lin. deal ro. close-jointed bdg, 
6 cheeks of dormer for lead. 


0 R.C. and W. to do. 


lin, deal rd. close-jointed bdg. 
9 for lead cheeks to lower part. 


a Raking C. and W. to do, 

lin. deal close-jointed bdg. for 
6 lead flat under window, 
0 Splayed edge to lin. 
6 Fir-framed ceiling joists, 
6 1B, deduct for wizxdow. 
(4). 
0 Add. 
0 Add, 
3 (4). 
0 Add. 
6 (4) and twice V. 
0 Add, 
® Add. 

24 Casements do. 
144 Squares do. 


24 Casements (4). 
144 Squares do. 


SMALLER DORMERS. 


26 


26 
20 
29 
20 


20 


0 6 by 42 fir wrought, and 1 frd, 
front, 


0 Labour to rebate, 
a 43 by 4 fir framed head, 


0 9 by 43 fir wrought framed, re- 
bated, moulded, B. E, transom 
as before. 

8 Ends of do, sunk, &c., as before, 
8 Do. to moulding at back as 
before. 

0 7 by 4 oak sunk and moulded gill 
as before. 

8 Ends sunk and moulded as 
before. 

0 43 by 43 fir wrought framed. 
double rebated and beaded mul- 
lion. 

8 Lr. to rebate, 4in. girt, stopped. 

16 8. 

0 Double wrought mitred bead to 
fix iron frame as before. 

8 Wrought-iron frames and case- 
ments as before. 
8 Elsley pt. opener, 


1 Lead lights, &c., as before. 


1j deal wrought rounded tongued 
1 window bd. and bars, 

8 N. and returned ends. 

L. P. F.S. and twice C. cheeks of 


5 dormer. 


4 Deduct do, 
8 Keene’s cement, rounded angle. 


9 Deduct L. P. FP. 8. and twice C. 


L P. F. 8S. and twice cover 


1 window. 


9 L.P.F,S.and twice W. ceiling. 


lin. deal wrought fascia over 


4 window and (4). 


8 Fir-framed in §.L, in gable. 


Fir-framed head, &c., cheeks to 


0 dormers, 
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41 2 
4 
2 110 Add qrs. 
376 lin. deal ro. close-jointed bdg.| 3 
310 53 8 cheeks of dormer for lead. 
5 42 0 RC. and W. to do. 
ee 3 
5 0 
4} 
2 5 0 Fir-framed ceiling joists. 
33 12 
16 21 8 (4). 
5 0 5 
10 16 8 Add, 
2-6 
10 8 4 Add. 
3 3 
10 21 8 (4) and twice V. 
4 4 
10 14 5 Add. 
2 
1 8 4 Add, 
4 4 
0. 47 4 Add. 
5 0 40 0 9by 2 fir wrought framed barge- | 12 
= board. 
5 0 
Ls (4). 4 
5 0 40 0 2by1deal moulding planted on 
ane face of bargeboard. 
4M. 2 
8 Returned moulded ends. 
; 20 0} Ornamental vertical tiling to] 6 
50 gables and bittening or board- 
26 25.0},2n8- 
leo 8 0 Cutting and waste. 
3 8 29 4 Raking do. and do. 
5 0 20 O D2. tilter for tilting. 
5 0 20 0 Double course tiles in cement. 2 
6 0 
1 9 42 O 65lb. lead apron. 2 
6 0 24 0 R.and P. 
36.9 73 6 Deal tilting fillet. 
11 6 23 0 Add. : 
87 0 174 0 Add. je 
9 6 19 O Deduct do. 2 
D8"! 5} Add. 
2 9 5 6 2 
16 0 128 0 Add gables. 
7? 8 14 6 Adddo. 2 
PARTITIONS. 
16 0 d 4 
4 Fir framed head sill and intertie 
3 4 0 next isolation passage, 
9 0 2 
4 
4 Add posts, 2 
9 0 
4 
2 5 0 Add quarters, 
10 0 2 
4 2 
3 1 8 Add braces. 
39 3 
. 2 
3 3 3 Add head and sill, 
6 6 2 
4 
4 1 5 Add posts, 
SG 
‘ 2 
4 4 3 Adddo, 
9 2 
2 3 8 Add quarters. 
3 0 
4 
2 6 Add, 
8 U : 
4 
m2 11 Add quarters. 
19.9 
4 
3 1 7 Add intertie, 
33 (0 
4 
3 2 9 Fir framed head and sill, linen rm, 
16 0 
4 
3 1 4 Add intertie, 
9 6 ) 2 
4 
4 6 4 
iar Add posts. 
4 
a Fmt, 
96 2 
4 
: ; 2 1 Add qrs, 6 
4 Add do. over and under borrowed 
2 cf lights, 
3.0 
4 
2 6 Add over door, 
3 6 
4 Fir framed head and sill under 
3 7 borrowed light next stairs,: 
3 6 
4 
2 5 Add qrs. 


ft.in. ft. 
8 6 

4 
nee 
13 6 

4 

3 3 
10 6 

4 

3 y} 
9 0 

4 

4 12 

6 

4 

4 
$l ou 

4 

3 2 
14 0 

4 

3 1 
6 6 

4 
wes 

9 0 

4 

2 6 
9 6 

4 

2 2 
8 6 

4 

2 

3 0 

4 

2 1 
20 

3 0 6 
19 

2 9 4 
30 16 
2 3 4 
a2 0 4 
10 0 290 
2 2 
29 1 
2 2 4 
2 2 

5 1 
3 0 
49 14 
2 8 

4 ie tt 
12 6 25 

3 6 
eerGre cod 
3 2 
4.11 SSI 
8 3 

4 5 
2 3 

6 2 
12 6 

4 8 
3 8 

6 3 
16 0 
14 9 472 
16.3 
14 5 219 
15 0 

38 0 45 
8 3 
18 9 60 
4 9 
7:0 °33 
3 0 

3 0 18 
4 3 

4 04 20 
ig 
59 44 
3 0 

9 4 
8 0 

6 9 
10 3 
10 5 106 
7 0 
10 3 71 
a 4 
3 0 4 
oe} 
3 0 388 
13 0 
14 9 191 


in, 
9 Add post. 
5 Fir framed head sill and intertie 


8 Add do. 
) 


ol! 
‘Add posts, 


3) 
7 Add head and sill, 
2 Add intertie. 
9 Add post. 
0 Fir framed quarters. 
1 Add. 
11 Add, 


0 -Add. 
Q 2in. deal moulded fixed sash. 


10 Fluted glass in small squares. 

0 1 by 3 deal wrought and wood 
lining, tongued and grooved. 

6 4 by ldeal wrought and rounded 
window board, tongued and 
grooved. 


4 notched and rtd. ends. — 
i Labour to groove, 


Deduct L. P. F. 8, and twice C 
partition. 
4 Deduct boldd. flush bead in 
cement dado and (4), 

Deduct Portland cement dado 
10 and (4), as before, 

2in. deal moulded fixed sash next 
3 stairs, 


0 
0 


9 Fluted glass, 


0 Bia. by lin. deal wrought tongued 
and rounded, lining as before. 


6 4 by 1 deal wrought rounded 
tongued and grooved window 
board as before, 


4 notched and rtd, ends. 
0 Labour to groove, 


Deduct L.P.F.S, and twice C. 
2 partition, 

4 Frs. (4) and V. 
6 (4) and Y. 
3 Add. 


8 Squares. 
12 €quares. 


4 Add. 


3 Add. 
13 Fir-framed bridge joists, 


FLOORS. 
1j pine wrought flooring in 3in. 
0 widths, with splayed heading 
joints and mitred borders to 
slabs Nos. land 5. 
Add No. 2, 
0 Add passage. 
11 Add do. 
3 Add landing. 
0 Deduct for stairs, 
2 Add linen, 


7 Add do. 


Add do, and bearers to doors, 


9 Flooring as before, No, 3, 
9 Add landing. 

9 Add do. 

9 Add passages, 

9 Add No.4, 
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ft. in. ft. in 
9 


15 
18 9 295 4 Add No.5. 


7 6 Deduct flooring as last for chim- 
Lael. 36 ney breasts. 
5 3 
peone 311 Deduct do. 
8 0 
9 6 0 
9 . 
4 0 6 0 Flooring as before next stairs. 
TG 
9 
2 190 2 Fir framed joists. 
3 12 4 ) 
Snares 
wees ane ‘Deduct do. for stairs. 
6 3 4 { 
9 | 
2 De GY 
2 3.9 
9 
3 1 5 Fir framed trimmers to stairs. 
2 19 6 
MY) 
1 2 5 Add extra thickness to do. 
4 0 
9 
3 9 Add under partition. 
161 0 
43 
8 15 1 Fir wall plate. 
Mem. Deduct equal additions for 
a trimmers. 
3 0 


15 0 | 
30 35 0} 
\H. B, strutting to Qin. joists. 


4 0 
2 10 0 20 O| 
2 13.0 26 OJ 
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THE TURKISH BATH: ITS DESIGN AND 


CONSTRUCTION. 


By R. OwEN ALusop, Architect. 
YVII.—HEATING AND VENTILATION (concluded). 


N my last article I illustrated one method of 
heating the air for a Turkish bath by 
means of iron stoves, and promised to give draw- 
ings of a fireclay heating apparatus. At Fig. 4 
I have given the plan, elevation, and sections 
of such a furnace, It is constructed wholly of 
fireclay—fireclay bricks, quarries,and cement, 
In the main it consists of a long flue of fire- 
bricks and slabs, which coils backwards and 
forwards over itself till the desired amount of 
radiating surface is gained. Between the coils 
are spaces for super-heating the air already 
warmed by passing over the actual furnace and 
into the warm air chamber, the air passing 
through by means of perforated bricks, The 
illustration shows a simple furnace; but it 
would be an easy matter to improve upon this 
by providing iron airtight doors lined with 
fireclay, for cleansing flues and air-chambers. 
The example given is only suited to heat a 
small public bath. For a large set of hot 
rooms, a compound apparatus could be con- 
structed by placing an additional furnace in a 
sub-basement, the one on the level of the 
sudatory supplying radiant heat, and the lower 
one hot air. Two such apparatuses might be 
placed one behind the other, end to end, or 
might form the s?des of the laconicum ; the last 
plan, however, being the least to be recom- 
mended, as in such positions they would not 
directly radiate their heat into the adjoining 
hot rooms. 

The advantages of such a furnace as that 
shown are that it supplies radiant heat of a 
most exhilarating kind, besides a proportion 
of heated air, and from a fireclay surface, the 
employment of which renders it absolutely 
impossible to overheat the air, or to contami- 
nate it by deleterious particles resulting from 
the decomposition of metal. Moreover, the 
stoking of this class of furnace requires less 
arduous attention than an iron stove. Its dis- 
advantage is that, should the temperature of 
the bath be “allowed to fall markedly, it re- 
quires some time for the extra heat to be made 
up again. Inasmuch, however, as fires at public 
baths must be kept banked up overnight, this 
is not a matter of importance, It is this very 
slowness of increase in temperature that con- 
stitutes the safeguard against that burnt air, 
the presence of which we can, with practice, 
detect by the smell in so many baths. The diffi- 
culties involved in the construction of a fur- 
nace of this nature relate to the prevention of 
cracking and consequent escape of sulphurous 
fumes and carbon into the air, The very sim- 
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plicity of the construction of the flues and air- 
chambers constitutes the chief danger, as the 
chances are that, unless the architect stands by 
and sees every joint made, the work will be 
done badly. Absolutely faultless workmanship 
must be employed throughout, and the fireclay 


FUG .2. 


Cross Section of Tepidarium 


materials must be literally of the very best and 
soundest description, Every single joint must 
be perfectly made with fireclay cement or 
paste. The fireclay bricks, &c., must be selected 
with regard to the amount of indestructible 
silica in the clay consistent with hardness and 
toughness, Homogeneity of material must be 


Section of Sudatory Chambers 


Fig. 6. 


obtained, having regard to expansion and con- 
traction. The same material used for the bricks, 
&c., worked into a paste must be emp!oyed for 
the joints. 

The design for a furnace on the principle 
shown at Fig. 4 must be prepared with con- 
stant regard to expansion and contraction in 
heating and cooling. Should this warning be 
disregarded, fractures will result. It will be 
seen, upon reference to the plans, that the 
block of flues and air spaces is left quite free 
to allow of any expansion, the connection with 
the smoke-stack being by means of an iron flue- 
pipe, which, being provided in considerable 
length before passing through the party-wall 
of laconicum and stokery, by its flexible 
nature permits any slight movement in a 
vertical direction. If an “expansion” joint 
were provided, there would be a sufficient 
length of iron pipe if it passed direct from 
the junction with the heating apparatus into 
the stokery. So much of the iron flue as is 
in the laconicum must be coated with asbestos 
or some composition, or the heating will not 
be wholly by firebrick. The junction of iron 
flue and heating apparatus is shown by a cast- 
iron cap sliding over a projecting rim of fire- 
clay, moulded into the last quarry cover, similar 
to the way in which cast-iron mouthpieces are 
fitted to retorts, 

This heating apparatus is shown visible in 
the laconicum, but if thought desirable it 
could be screened by a wall of glazed bricks— 
Jin, and miss 44in, The 43 by 3in, holes can 
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This screen- 
cuts off a large quantity of 


be arranged in diamond patterns, 
wall, however, 
radiant heat, 

The first flue past the actual furnace—shown 
with ordinary dead-plate, raking fire-bars, 
ashpit, fire-door, and ashpit door for regulating 
draught—has walls 4}in. thick ; above, smaller 
bricks, 3in. wide ; but possibly Yin. and 4}in., 
respectively, would be better. The quarries 
between flues and air spaces are 24in. by 
24in. by 3in., with rebated joints. Larger 
covers would be more liable to crack at any 
provocation, 


Other methods of heating the air, besides 
those mentioned, include coils of iron flue-pipes 
in a brick chamber—a principle that has been 
frequently adopted in the past—and plain 
cylindrical iron radiating stoves, such as 
employed at the Hammam in Jermyn-street, 
Batteries of steam-pipes have been suggested. 
If the iron stove-pipe system is adopted, a 
furnace similar to the one shown at Fig. 4 
must be provided, and after an additional few 
feet of brick flue the iron pipe would com- 
mence and turn back upon itself much as the 
flue in the fire-brick furnace. Proper sup- 
ports must be provided ; the pipes must be 
stout and jointed together with expansion joints, 
otherwise considerable difficulty will be found 
in keeping a long length of flue pipe perfectly 
free from leakage. 


The most economical way of obtaining a high 
temperature in a small, inexpensive, and un- 
pretentious private bath is by means of a 
common laundry stove, with a longer or shorter 
length of iron flue in the apartment. This is 
the cheapest and quickest method of raising 
the temperature of a room for sudorific pur- 
poses. 

The average temperatures of a public bath 
should range from about 110° in the sham- 
pooing rooms to 250°—260° in the hottest part 
of the laconicum, taking the readings of the 
thermometer at the level of 6ft. Gin. above 
floor-line. Between the entrance of the heated 
air and its point of furthest travel in the 
shampooing rooms, the bather should be able 
to select any temperature that may be most 
agreeable to him, and as many find by ex- 
perience that a certain degree of heat is best 
suited to themselves, it shows attention to the 
habitués of the bath, if the hot rooms are care- 
fully maintained at the same uniform tem- 
peratures throughout the year. This may be 
116°—120° in the shampooing rooms, 140° in 
the tepidarium, 180° in the calidarium, and 
250° in the laconicum. These must be the 
maximum of the average temperatures of each 
room at 6ft. 6in. above the floor. In a pure 
atmosphere the highest temperatures are com- 
fortable, but in a foul one they become insup- 
portable, 

In a good bath, where there is a rapid and 
continuous flow of air, there will be compara- 
tively little difference between the temperature 
at say 4ft., 6ft., and 8ft. above the floor. In 
badly-ventilated rooms, where the air stagnates, 
there will be an enormous difference—as much, 
sometimes, as 20° in the foot. And here we may 
note a serious objection to the heating of a 
bath by convection ; for while the head may 
be in a high degree of heat the feet are 
in comparatively cool air, whereas, if pos- 
sible; it should be just the reverse. In 
convected heat, this of course applies in its 
entirety, as where so-called radiant heat is em- 
ployed the evil is not quite so marked, And 
here, too, we may note the admirable nature of 
the Roman system of heating, where the floors 
radiated the majority of the heat, and the walls 
a slightly lesser amount. The fresh air under 
the ancient system must have entered through 
the cooler rooms, and being drawn towards the 
calidarium, found its exit through the ceilings, 
at times, by way of the regulating device men- 
tioned by Vitruvius. 


The temperature of a bath should not be 
regulated by the firing of the furnace, This 
should be regularly stoked, and kept at one 
uniform heat-giving condition. Bad firing and 
forced firing may crack the stove should it be 
of iron, or, at least, the air may be burnt. The 
temperature may be regulated by means of the 
hit-and-miss ventilators at the floor level, In 
addition, there may be provided a small open- 
ing into a flue at the ceiling level of the sham- 
pooing rooms, fitted with a fanlight or pivoted 
glass louvres with means of adjustment, Fan- 
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temperatures I have mentioned before, and 
with ordinary firing. 
Weight of Sq.ft. of heat- 


lights between the various hot rooms, with 
screw-rod adjustment, serve as a means for 


regulating their relative temperatures, Area capable of 


In my preceding article I illustrated a method metal, ing surface. heating. 

of ventilating a set of hot rooms in an awk- 14 cwt. 35 sq.ft. = 500 cub.ft. 
ward site, and stated that the system of venti- 20 55 y, = 1,200 , 
lation there shown could be improved. In 22 69 ,, = 2,000 , 
principle, however, the plan shown is as effect- 34, 119 ,, in on 3 
ive as could be. I referred to the arrangement 36, 139» sates? 4 

: ; ; 45 180 = 8000 ,, 
of extraction flues. This could be improved 50 931 ” = 12000 
by constructing culverts under the marble- Sa. 295 7 = 16,000 ,, 


topped benches as at Fig. 5. The coolest and 
heaviest air sinks to the bottom of this channel. 
These flues can run under the floors in any way 
most convenient, and irrespective of walls and 
partitions. 

The whole principle of the ventilation of the 
hot rooms of a Turkish bath resolves itself, 
primarily, into the fact that we have to con- 
tinually remove ths bottom layer of air. The 
provision of the foul-air conduits below the 
floor level is equivalent to providing a sus- 
pended floor with a hollow space under. This 
is just the reverse of the principle of venti- 
lating rooms of ordinary temperature, where 
we require to constantly remove the top layer, 
and often actually do so when we provide 
false ceilings to passages, kc. 


There is one point about the circulation of 
air in a set of hot rooms that requires consider- 
able attention, and that is the dackflow along 
the floor. In any bath where hot air is 
supplied, if the bather will hold his linen 
“check”? across the top of the doorways 
between the rooms he will find that the air is 
flowing from the laconicum to the shampooing- 
room. If, however, the sheet be held across 
the lower portion of the doorway, he will find 
that there is a current of air setting in an 
opposite direction—from the shampooing-room 
to the laconicum, This is shown at Fig. 6. 


It will be seen from the diagram that the 
bather is really in this back-flow when he is 
standing between and ina line with the doors 
of the hot rooms. All the air appears to be 
travelling along the top of the bath, and the 
bather reclining on the marble-topped benches 
would seem to be bathed in air that has passed 
along the top of bath, round the shampooing- 
rooms, and back along the floor. In reality, 
however, it is only from door to door that the 
currents exist exactly as shown at the diagram, 
Fig. 6. 

This circulation of air will exist in any bath 
heated on the modern system—that is to say, 
where freshly-heated air is passed in in suffi- 
cient quantity. It is a natural result, and 
tends to distribute the heat more equally. The 
back-flow is only objectionable when a door is 
opened direct from the heated shampooing- 
rooms to a cooler apartment, as the plunge- 
bath chamber. The bather standing in a line 
between the doorways may then feel a cold 
draught. To guard against this, double doors, 
with a small lobby between, should be provided 
to any communication with a cold chamber. 

A set of hot rooms could be constructed so 
that the bather would be in the top current of 
air that flows from the heating apparatus. By 
reference to Fig. 6 the reader will understand 
that by the provision of a platform or grating 
midway between the floor and ceiling this end 
would be attained, 

The atmosphere of the sudatory must be 
perfectly free from vapour. “Perfect dryness 
of the air,” says Mr. Urquhart, “is indispensable 
to the enduring of a high temperature. . . This 
dryness is further requisite for electrical 
isolation. With vapour in the chamber an 
atmosphere is created injurious to health and 
conducive to disease. It is the very condition 
in which low, putrid, and typhus fevers 
flourish. The electrical spark will not ignite 
in such an atmosphere, and the magnet will 
lose its attractive power. We all know the 
difference of our own sensations ona dry and 
on a damp day.” 

The heating power of furnaces must be 
studied. Having calculated the cubical con- 
tents of the rooms to be heated, and given the 
heating power of the stove or apparatus to be 
employed per cwt. of metal or superficial foot 
of radiating surface, we arrive at the necessary 
size. Messrs, Constantine give the following 
tables to show the heating power of the “ con- 
voluted” stove. The figures give the requisite 
size of stove to raise the air to about the relative 


When different kinds of heating apparatus 
are employed, their heating power must be 
carefully ascertained and calculations entered 
into, or it may be found necessary to resort to 
the costly and humiliating process of dragging 
out the stove or pulling down the furnace an 
refitting a larger one, This point is worth 
attention. Such mistakes are not infrequently 
made, 

As regards the amount of air that should 
flow through the hot rooms, an allowance of 
40 cubic feet per head per minute should be 
the minimum, if purity of atmosphere is to be 
maintained, 

The allowance of 40 cubic feet per head per 
minute should not, if properly distributed, 
cause an unpleasant draught in any part of the 
hot rooms, as it must be remembered that even 
in a highly-heated atmosphere a waft of air of 
the same temperature is felt to be cold. The 
main thing to be studied in this provision of a 
large volume of air is that the cold inlet be 
ample, and the passage from this intake to the 
point where the air is debouched into the 
laconicum equally roomy and unobstructed. 
The rapidity of flow will depend upon the 
means provided for the extraction of the foul 
air. With large horizontal flues, and a capa- 
cious and tall shaft, the so-called natural 
system of ventilation will be as effective as 
could be desired. Greater extraction power is 
gained if in the brick stack a smoke-pipe can 
be placed running up the whole height. In 
many cases mechanical ventilation could be 
employed with the greatest benefit. A ‘“ Black- 
man” air-propeller fixed at the end of a system 
of horizontal flues under the floors of the hot 
rooms, and running so as to exhaust, would do 
away with all the objectionable odours and 
nastiness of many baths. 

The ventilators placed at the floor level of 
the hot rooms should be actually so, and not 
3in. or Gin, above. Long, wide gratings 6in. 
deep are preferable to those of deeper and 
narrower design. In theory, indeed, the whole 
circumference of the hot rooms should be lined 
round with gratings, thus making the sudatory 
like a lidless box inverted, into which hot air 
is thrown and escapes all round the bottom 
edges, 

Owing to the expansion by heat, a relatively 
greater volume of air enters the laconicum 
than the cold intake. This fact, however, does 
not practically affect the arrangements for 
ventilation, &c. Theoretically, however, it 
would seem to demand that the shaft conduct- 
ing from furnace to hot rooms should be of 
greater sectional area than that to the furnace 
from the intake—about one-third larger—and 
that the total area of outlets for the escape of 
vitiated air should be about midway between 
the two. 

I had intended to have given plans of methods 
of ventilating different hot rooms, but have 
thought it better to devote the space to the 
elucidation of principles. What I have said 
on the subject of heating and ventilation should 
enable anyone to arrange the flues, &c., for any 
given system of sudatory chambers; and I 
shall, therefore, in my next article, proceed 
with the question of water fittings and appli- 
ances, 


(To be continuel ) 
ose 


The county magistrates of Staffordshire pro- 
ceeded last week to appoint a county surveyor in 
the stead of the late Mr. Robert Griffiths. There 
were recommended by a committee—Mr. Walter 
Harris Cheadle, of Stafford; Mr. Arden Hard- 
wicke, of Walsall; and Mr. Joseph Lobley, of 
Hanley. Owing to the unsettled state of adminis- 
tration, owing to the approaching election of the 
first County Councils, it was decided to appoint 
Mr. Cheadle to the office for a period of three 
months only, Mr. H. W. Harley being appointed 
road surveyor for twelve montas at a salary of 
£360, 
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THE TIVOLI THEATRE AND RESTAURANT, 


THE Tivoli Theatre and Restaurant, now being 
erected, is situated in the Strand, close to 
Charing Cross, and has a frontage of about 
90ft., the whole of the buildings being of fire- 
proof construction. The elevation is after the 
style of the old houses in the market-place by 
the Hétel de Ville in Brussels, the pilasters in 
the front being composed of marble and bronze. 
The entrances to the concert hall are on three 
sides of the building. The area is entered by a 
broad staircase, and is provided with three exits, 
Access to the balcony is gained from the grand 
entrance hall, and there are two exits, The first 
balcony is approached by a wide staircase, and 
also has two exits; the exit accommodation 
being equal to over 5,000 persons, whereas the 
actual seating accommodation is calculated at 
about 1,000, and the promenade, lounges, &c., 
about the same. On each tier ample space has 
been set apart for promenade purposes, The 
staircases throughout are composed of concrete. 
On each level retiring rooms for both sexes 
have been provided. A sliding roof forms a 
portion of the system of ventilation, besides 
which there are patent self-acting exhausts 
fitted throughout the buildings. The interior 
decoration is Indian in style. The platform, or 
stage, is fireproof, and any wood used is coated 
with fireproof paint. Sprinklers on the non- 
automatic system have been placed over the 
stage, and are controlled by valves fixed near 
the artistes’ door, where is also placed a hydrant, 
the whole being under the control of the fire- 
man, The whole building is provided with 
hydrants, The artistes’ rooms are well venti- 
lated, and are fitted with every accommodation, 
the lady artistes being on one side of the stage, 
and the gentlemen on the other. There are 
two exits from the stage, The restaurant con- 
sists of a buffet on the Strand level, the Palm 
room on the first floor, the Flemish room on 
the second floor, and the private dining rooms 
on the floor above, with the kitchens and offices 
on the top floor, The restaurant is entered 
from the corner of the Strand and Durham- 
street by a marble staircase, while a luxurious 
lift enables diners to reach every floor without 
trouble. The floor of the Palm room will con- 
sist of tiles of alabaster. The dado, which is 
panelled, is also of alabaster. The room is 
divided into sections (so as to partly screen 
each table) by carved figures representing 
Cupids driving swans, supporting real palms 
intermingled with leaves of bronze palms, the 
latter rising to the ceiling supports, and 
dividing the wall surface above the dado into 
panels, which are filled with Venetian mirrors 
to correspond with the windows. The ceiling 
is divided by groups of palm leaves, forming 
pendants, from which hang globes repre- 
senting the fruit of the palm, the globe 
carrying the electric light. The colouring 
will be enamel, white and gold, The room 


is about 60ft. long by 28ft. wide. On the 
second floor, the Flemish room, another large 
dining room of the same size, is decorated in the 
old Flemish style with carved oak. The walls 
and ceilings are panelled in oak and various 
woods, with tapestry panels and oak beamed 
ceilings and polished oak floors. The upper 
part of the room is raised, so as to give a quaint 
effect, as in an old hall. On the third floor are 
the private dining rooms, decorated in different 
styles : Moorish, French, Renaissance, Pompeian, 
&e. On this floor is also provided a Masonic 
Temple, decorated in the French Gothic style 
in panelled oak, with all the necessary ante- 
rooms, In this room there is an organ fitted 
in an ante-chamber. Each floor is provided 
with lavatory accommodation. In the base- 
ment there are hairdressing saloons and dress- 
ing rooms, and throughout every convenience 
has been provided, including service lift to 
each floor besides the passenger lift already 
mentioned. The electric light will be used 
throughout the entire buildings, although gas 
will be laid on in case of emergency, The 
whole of the restaurant is heated by hot 
water. Mr. Walter Emden is the architect, 
Messrs, Kirk and Randall are the contractors. 
The lifts are by Messrs. Waygood. Mr. Charles 
Randall, brother to one of the firm, is the 
manager of the works, 


THE MONTROSE MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH, 


WITHIN the past week or so this monument 
has been unveiled in the cathedral of St. Giles 
at Edinburgh in memory of the “Great Mar- 
quis of Montrose,” who was executed on 
May 21st, 1650. The Clan Graham and their 
friends have subscribed the money for the 
erection of this memorial, which cost £1,100. 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
designer of the work, and Messrs. J. and W. B. 
Rhind, of St. Helen’s, Cambridge-street, Hdin- 
burgh, were the sculptors. Their recumbent 
figure, in white marble, of the marquis in 
armour, and bearing a bronze sword grasped in 
his right hands, forms a dignified composition, 
resting on a black marble bier which rises 
from its sarcophagus, mounted on a pedestal. 
The central panel of the frieze of the sarcopha- 
gus is thus inscribed :— 
‘* Scatter my ashes, strew them in the air, 
Lord, since thou knowest were all these atoms are ; 


1’m hopeful Thou'lt recover oace my dust, 
And confident Thou’lt raise me with the just ” 


The principal feature of the design is a semi- 
circular arch deeply recessed, and flanked by 
two Corinthian pillars in black and gold marble, 
with alabaster bases and caps. The wreaths 
in the middle of the columns are also of ala- 
baster. These piers carry a frieze, entablature, 
and cornice, crowned by boys supporting 
shields over the columns, Floral wreaths and 
panels enrich the frieze, Rising over the cor- 
nice in the middle is a central panel within a 
columned and pedimented niche, quartered 
with the full coat of the Graham arms. The 
arched recess behind the monument proper is 
divided into three panels formed with alabaster 
mouldings, with a sculptured inscription in the 
centre compartment. The width of the com- 
position is 9ft., and the height 16ft. The style 
chosen is the Renaissance of the 17th century, 


CHRIST CHURCH, BRONDESBURY, 


THE greater part of this church, including the 
tower and spire, was built several years ago. 
The organ-chamber and vestry to the south of 
the chancel have lately been add:d, and the 
completion of the design by the erection of the 
south transept and south aisle wil soon be 
called for to meet the requirements of the in- 
creasing population of the parish. The walls 
are faced externally with Kentish rag, having 
dressings of Box Ground stone, The internal 
stonework is of Caen stone, Purbeck and Devon- 
shire marbles being used for some of the shafts. 
The chancel steps are of green porphyritic 
marble. The walls and ceiling of the chancel 
are decorated with colour and gilding. The 
windows contain painted glass, The contractor 
for the recent works was Mr. Tennant, of 
Willesden. The earlier portion of the building 
was erected by Mr, T. Holland, of Kensington, 
The alabaster reredos was executed by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, of Lambeth. The cost 
of the building, including the painted glass, 
has been about £12,000. The architect is Mr. 
Charles R, Baker King, A,R.I,B.A., of London, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—NORTH TRANSEPT, 


THE work of re-casting the front of the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey is now in 
progress under the direction of Mr, John L. 
Pearson, R.A. Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., rebuilt the 
great portals. Mr. Pearson’s present work seems 
to be devoted to rebuilding the buttresses and 
re-casing part of the facade, and we hear that 
a new design has been made for replacing the 
great rose window. The close hoarding pre- 
vents, however, a proper inspection of the 
elevation, which is now in an advanced stage. 
To-day we publish a highly-interesting repro- 
duction of the original drawing, illustrating 
the restorations to this same front during the 
18th century, which work is now being removed. 
This drawing also correctly shows the fagade 
as it existed before the design of Queen Anne’s 
reign was carried out. It bears the autograph 
of Sir Christopher Wren, after the words 
‘May 20,1719. I doe aprove of this Design.” 
Other signatures enhance the interest of the 
document, while the autograph of Bishop 
Thomas Sprat, Dean of Westminster, clearly 
shows that the design was made several years 
before Wren gave his official authority for its 
execution, inasmuch as Dean Sprat died in 
1713. William Morice was High Bailiff of 
Westminster at that time, and for some reason 
or other he signed the drawing with Mich 
Evans and Har Barker, of whom we have no 
particulars. The whole of the then existing 
elevation is drawn out, as shown by the right- 
hand side half of our plate, and the new work, 
as seen by the left-hand half, is represented by 
a flap fastened on in the usual way to the edge 
of the sheet, and cut out in profile, so as to 
permit of the undisturbed part of the older 
building being seen at a glance. The absolute 
truthfulness of the drawing, as concerns the 
old work as it then existed, is confirmed by 
engravings of the Abbey published at that 
time, and they all bear witness to the fact that 
“ Solomon’s Porch,” which in Dean Dolben’s days 
projected from the centre of the front, had been 
removed previous to the beginning of the 18th 
century. Hollar’s engraving of the Abbey, in 
which the north transept occurs, gives 
“ Solomon's Porch,” which it is said was 
erected in Richard IL’s reign. The round 
arches shown at the triforium level in this 
drawing of Wren’s have been questioned by 
one or two authorities to whom we have sub- 
mitted it; but Mr. J, E. Gardner has among 
his unique collection of engravings of Old 
London a large folio print of the north tran- 
sept of the Abbey, published about the end of 
the 17th century, which exactly corresponds in 
this respect with the drawing here given. This 
little arcade was, in fact, then but lately added 
to the front. The houses to the west of the 
transept and adjoining the north aisle of the 
nave were, of course, long ago removed, The 
solid filling up of the space under the arch of 
the flying buttress, seen in the left-hand half 
of our plate, was omitted in execution, as no 
traces of it appear in any of the delineations of 
this part of the church. At the time Sir 
Christopher Wren signed this drawing he was 
living at Hampton Court, where he had a house 
on lease fromthe Government. In 1718, in the 
86th year of his age, and 49th of his office as 
Surveyor-General to the Royal Buildings, the 
great architect was ignominiously dismissed, 
and that “ young and supple quack,” Benson, 
who was extolled as a second Palladio, was in- 
stalled in his stead. Pope’s couplet lends 
lasting expression to the general disgust then 
felt at this proceeding :— 


“ Banson, sole judge of architecture sit, 
And namby-pamby be preferred to wit.” 


Wren, thus disgraced, found his chief pleasure 
in coming up to Westminster to inspect the 
repairs in progress at the Abbey; and he then 
directed the erection of the western towers, 
which are a curious mixture of mingled 
Grecian and Gothic detail. His death was due 
to a cold caught on one of his excursions to 
Westminster in 1723, four years after he signed 
this drawing now published. The sheet must 
be taken in connection with his report on the 
Abbey, written for the Dean in 1713, and 
the work here shown is therein correctly 
described. The casing of the exterior of 
the church was going on for something like 
half a century, and was begun some time before 
the date of Wren’s report, which was pro- 
fessedly written on account of his great age 
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and for the guidance of his successors. The 
north transept was not then reached, and it is 
very likely that the date on the drawing, 1719, 
is that of the beginning of the work upon it. 
During the latter half of the 17th century 
some considerable alterations had been made, 
and in the place of “ Solomon’s Porch” the ugly 
ogee pediment was put over the west door, 
while the “little Doric passage,” as Wren calls 
it, was patched on. This last feature is very 
well represented in the right-hand half of our 
plate, and accounts for the round arches already 
referred to. The drawing, of which we have 
been able thus to-day to present our readers 
with a facsimile, belongs to Messrs, Lee Bros.and 
Pain, architects, and it forms one of a series, 
also their property, of about the same date, 
showing chiefly this same part of the Abbey. 
Some of the sheets are signed by “ W. D. 1722,” 
who was William Dickinson, surveyor to the 
Abbey. Sir Christopher Wren acted more as 
consulting architect. A very careful elevation 
in outline to a larger scale shows the front as 
finished, and gives a design for a square central 
tower to the church, The drawing we have 
copied is set out to about jth scale. A large 
scale detail fora big rose window is also among 
the same collection. 

The following illustrations of Westminster Abbey 
have appeared in the pages of the BUILDING NEWS :— 
Grand plans, July 2, 1869,and May 16, 1884; do. of con- 
ventual buildings (by late Rey. Mackenzie E. O. Walcott), 
May 31, 1872, and March 3, 1876; do. of St. Katherine’s 
Chapel, June 28, 1872; do. of apse (by late G. EH. Street), 
May 30, 1879. Ancient views by Braun (1572) and 
Faithorne (1658), June 28, 1878 ; west tront, Jan.15, 1886 ; 
north transept exterior (H. A. Gribble—Sketchbook 
Series, No. 17), Feb. 4, 1870; north porch (Sir G.G. Scott's 
restoration), May 3, 1878; east end of choir, Jan. 22, 
1886; choir from apsidal chapel (R. J. Johnson), 
April 17, 1885; bay of choir (Sydney Vacher), Jan, 15, 
1877; St. Hdward’s Shrine in the 14th century (iH: 
Longfield), Sept. 10, 1875; Islip’s Chapel (A. Need- 
ham Wilson), May 30, 1884; restoration of Henry III.’s 
tomb (T. H. Longfield), April 1, 1887; tomb 
of Aylmer de Valence (H. G. W. Drinkwater), 
Aug. 22, 1873 (do. by T. Miller), Feb. 6, 1880; iron grille, 
Queen Hleanor’s tomb (T. F. Pennington), Aug. 8, 1879; 
gates of Henry VII.’s chapel (G. EH. T. Lawrence), April 
10, 1885; panel in Henry VII.’s chapel (I. J. Phillips), 
July 30, 1880; bay of south transept and triforium car- 
vings (J. Atwood Slater), Jan. 12 and\19, 1883; do. upper 
arcade (Jas, Hicks, — Sketchbook series, No. 14), Jan. 14, 
1870; pulpit (Sir G. G. Seott’s new), Sept. 12, 1862; 
memorial brasses (to Sir Gilbert Scott), Sept. 12, 1879 (to 
G. H. Street), Oct. 10, 1884; carved dragon froma tomb, 
Jan. 15, 1888 ; cloisters, north walk of (W. H. Lockwood), 
April 12, 1872 (do. by T. McLaren), Feb. 15, 1884; do. 
lavatories in south wall (A. Needham Wilson), April 3, 
1885 ; chapter-house entrance (M, Allen), Jan. 27, 1881 ; 
do. panel in doorway (T. F. Pennington), July 23, 1870 ; 
oe Campo Santo (Sir G@. G. Scott’s design), Feb. 29, 


A 


CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of a new Conservative 
Club was laid at Bramley, near Leeds, on Satur- 
day. The building, which is being erected from 
designs by Mr, Thomas Winn, of Leeds, will occupy 
@ site at the junction of Moorfields-road with 
Bramley Town-street, and will cost £3,000. 


*,Mr. J. Henry Middleton, F.R.I.B.A., Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at Cambridge, has announced a 
course of lectures for the present Term on 
“ Medieval Art in England as applied to Domestic 
Purposes.” 


The Metropolitan Board of Works decided at 
their meeting on Friday to seek Parliamentary 
powers next session for carrying out two street 
improvements—the widening of Mare-street, 
Hackney, from the North London Station to 
Paragon-road, estimated to cost £167,000; and the 
widening of Kensington High-street, estimated to 
cost £169,500, 


A fire occurred on Sunday on the premises of 
Mr. W. H. Hardy, timber merchant and packing- 
case maker, Parkinson-street, Nottingham. The 
building in which the fire originated was destroyed, 
and damage was done to the adjoining engineering 
works of Mr. H. Savage, and to Messrs. Ashworth, 
Kirk, and Co.’s sawing and planing mill. The 
total loss is considerable. 


The City Corporation will seek next session 
Parliamentary powers to purchase additional pro- 
perty abutting upon the southern approach to the 
Tower Bridge, and for an extension of time of four 
years for completing the bridge. 


The statue to Sir Hugh Owen, which has been 
erected at Carnarvon, was unveiled on Monday by 
Lord Aberdare. Mr. Milo Griffith was the sculptor, 
and Messrs. Hugh Jones and Co. supplied the 
pedestal, which has been erected under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. Lioyd Jones, the borough surveyor 
of Carnarvon, 


A new Constitutional Club is about to be built 
at Sevenoaks, from plans prepared by Mr. T 
Potter, of that town. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


O* Friday evening the forty-seventh annual 

session of the Architectural Association 
was inaugurated by the delivery of an address 
by the incoming President, Mr. Herbert D. 
Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., and the distribution of 
the prizes gained during the last year of class 
work, Sixty-eight nominations for member- 
ship were read, and Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, of 
Edinburgh, who had signified his willingness 
to join the Association, was elected unani- 
mously and by acclamation. The adoption of 
the annual report (summarised in our last 
issue, p. 501) and balance-sheet was moved by 
Mr. Cole A, Adams, a past president, who, 
while congratulating the members on the con- 
tinued progress and prosperity of the Associa- 
tion, expressed his regret that the lists of class 
members were so meagre when contrasted with 
the inoreasingly lengthy roll of members, The 
motion was seconded by Mr. S. Flint Clarkson, 
another past-president, supported by Mr. Bul- 
mer Booth, and unanimously agreed to. The 
prizes were then presented to the successful 
students of last session by the President, the 
prizemen appearing in person in almost every 
case, in marked contrast to the sparse attend- 
ance of the winners of awards at a similar 
ceremony at the Institute meeting in the same 
room in May last. Among the exceptions to 
the rule of personal attendance was Mr. D. J. 
Blow, the winner of the Association Student- 
ship and the first prize in the Class of Design, 
who is at present with Mr. Ruskin in Venice. 
We gave a full list of the prize winners a 
fortnight since, p, 491. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


was then delivered by the PRESIDENT. He 
remarked that while it could not be denied 
that the association had become in reality the 
“college of architecture,” affording the best 
preparation for the candidates for the Institute 
obligatory examination, there were, in his 
opinion, other subjects besides the examination 
which claimed their attention, and he proposed 
to consider one or two suggestions for increas- 
ing the scope of their work. With the present 
method of carrying on the work by means of 
honorary instructors could still be included 
many studies not at present taken up; but the 
system had very definite limits and possibilities. 
The time had now come, he believed, when a 
new departure should be made in the work of 
the Architectural Association, by the organisa- 
tion of a division for the study of modern 
design, They had in the classes excellent op- 
portunities for studying the classical or archzeo- 
logical side of the art; but the modern side 
was only treated in the class of design, whose 
members were a younger set of men than used 
to form the class say ten or fifteen years ago, 
and he feared it would be difficult to make the 
class work if any large influx of older men 
joined. It should be impossible to ignore 
altogether in the working of the Association 
the influence that contemporary work had on 
modern design. As far asthe prize list was con- 
cerned, the Association offered no encourage- 
ment for the study of contemporary design ; 
but rigidly drew the line at the 18th century. 
No prize had ever been offered by the Associa- 
tion for the study of any building of a later 
period. In this, he thought, the Association 
was quite right, and that it would be a mis- 
take to substitute the study of modern in- 
stances for the study of old examples. A care- 
ful training in the purer styles of Classic and 
Gothic might be undertaken in order to train 
the eye to their just proportions, and to appre- 
ciate the beauty and appropriateness of their 
mouldings and features, and this could only be 
satisfactorily done by carefully measuring, 
plotting, and sketching the actual exam- 
ples of old work. The President continued : 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
precedents for design are sought in contem- 
porary work, and the practice is on the in- 
crease, owing in a great measure to the number 
of illustrations that are published, This being 
so, it become a question whether we should not 
honestly admit the fact, and do our best to 
train our powers of analysis and criticism so 
that the selection shall at least be of the best 
examples, It would not be difficult with many 
a modern design by our best architects to pro- 
duce the old examples on which they were 
based. A careful comparison of the original 
with the translation would show how much the 


master mind had used of the original, and how 
much was his own, and the process of analysis 
could go further—the translation might be 
from an original stone or brick treatment into 
terra-cotta—and to trace how the master had 
handled the detail so as to suit the new 
material, and stamp at the same time his own 
personality on the work—would demonstrate 
how the 19th-century requirements were made 
to modify the original expression, It might 
be a useful exercise for us to take the old 
example and try our ’prentice hands at a similar 
translation, when the experience gained by the 
study of how a master workman had handled 
the subject before us would be of greater use 
in our own attempt. What we want isa careful 
training in analysis, so that we can learn to 
know what is good and what is bad in modern 
design. But this power of discrimination can 
only be the result of careful training, and 
students should not attempt to study modern 
work until they have gone through a proper 
elementary coursein the purer styles. Itisin 
order to settle the proper position which the 
study of contemporary work should occupy in 
the education of our young practitioners that 
I venture to make the following suggestions— 
namely, to form a Modern side in the Associa- 
tion which shall be for those members who 
have passed through the present more or less 
archzological studies ; and the first step that 
should be taken for the formation of this 
should be the institution of a common room, 
open every evening, where all the members 
might come in contact—the young students 
using it for a waiting room till their classes 
were held, and the men of the modern division 
for those interchanges of views on professional 
topics commonly called “talking shop.” It 
should be with a view of talking shop that 
they should congregate. Without having any 
formal papers read or forms of discussion, 
certain evenings a month might be set apart 
for talking over subjects previously agreed 
upon, such as, for instance, one evening a month 
might be devoted to discussing the illustra- 
tions published in the professional press, In con- 
nection with this modern division, we ought 
to have an annual exhibition of illustrations 
of buildings actually erected, not only in the 
United Kingdom but all over the world. This 
would not be difficult if photographs had a 
prominent position; but these photographs 
should be accompanied in all cases by sufficient 
working drawings to thoroughly explain the 
principles of design in the buildings, With 
regard to the work of the Association classes, 
some slight alterations have been made in the 
elementary classes of design which were sug- 
gested in the class reports, and which, it is 
hoped, will improve and increase the benefits, 
already very great, which are to be derived 
from these classes. No alteration will be made 
in the class of design, the result of the work- 
ing of last session being considered satisfactory. 
But during the present session an attempt will 
be made to improve the working of those 
classes in which paper work is submitted, 
Among the fresh facilities for study, it has 
been found desirable to start this year a class 
for the study of natural philosophy, which will 
form an introductory course to the class of 
graphic statics. The new course of lectures on 
geology has a very close connection with ithe 
science of building, and will be of practical 
value to all. The President concluded with a 
few good words of advice to those students 
about to work in the classes, 

Mr, ASTON WEBB, past president, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr, Appleton. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, the retiring president, 
seconded it, and the motion was carried by 
acclamation. 

OE 2 


A very large clock and set of carillon machinery 
has just been erected at the new church, Peel, Isle 
of Man, by John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. The Cambridge quarters are 
chimed upon four bells, the hours struck upon the 
largest bell, and the carillon machine plays seven 
tunes upon eight bells, one tune for each day of the 
week, The clock has been carried out by the 
makers to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. It has 
a double three-legged gravity escapement and com- 
pensated pendulum, All the wheels are of gun- 
metal, with their teeth cut from the solid. Special 
apparatus is provided to keep the clock going while 
the weights are wound up; the weights are carried 
by steel wire ropes. 
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John & W.B. Rhind, Sculpt. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


OMPETING architects are complaining of 
a lack of work; at least, the exporting 
gentleman is slack, and has to face the disap- 
pointment of the Copenhagen competition being 
confined to Danish architects, Iam sorry that 
this has not been an international, as it seemed 
such a liberally-arranged affair. There is little 
at present to compensate for the loss, Sculptors 
have a competition before them for the Wallace 
and Bruce memorial, though it is nothing to 
create a covetous desire in the heart of the 
architect. No envy either will be felt on 
account of the job put in the way of the land- 
scape gardeners by the Penzance Town Council, 
who offered premiums of £20 and £10, and 
who levy blackmail to the extent of £1 
sterling per competitor. The most welcome 
feature in the competition world is the new 
departure of the Council of the Society of 
Architects, in offering premiums for papers to 
be read before the Society, which venture 
should stimulate the literary endeavours of 
those who would become authors of architec- 
tural essays, either theoretical or practical, the 
latter for preference as being more likely to 
benefit the Society, the profession, and the 
essayist himself, 


It is reported that the Right Rey. Dr. Bous- 
field, the Bishop of Pretoria, has returned to 
South Africa from the Lambeth Conference, 
taking with him certain plans for a future 
cathedral church prepared by Mr. William 
White, of Wimpole-street, W. All that is 
at present contemplated is the extension 
of the present existing temporary building 
by the addition to it of two or three 
bays of the new cathedral, the old portion 
forming the choir for the time being. The 
building will be chiefly of brick, but with stone 
columns, caps, and bases, The fact that it is 
proposed to roof the cathedral of St. Alban’s 
with sheet iron does not give one a good im- 
pression of the ultimate effect of the work as a 
piece of architecture. In the report of this 
departure of the Bishop of Pretoria, I see it 
stated that the plan is “cuneiform.” For the 
moment I quite thought something really re- 
markable had been at last achieved by an archi- 
tect in the way of original planning; but on 
reflection one sees that the printer’s error is 
the most natural in the world, unless the 
“copy” was above the average in point of 
clearness and legibility, 


Lord Grimthorpe at it again! At the open- 
ing of St. Alban’s Hospital, a few days ago, we 
had another outburst of sweet sayings, Among 
them I find one which may be placed among 
the choice sentences highly eligible for copy- 
books for the infant architect. Quoth his 
Lordship, “Some architects are worse than 
others; but none better.” What a curious 
thing! Logic is here set at nought, 


Let A = the bad architect 
» B = the worse 


’ ” 
» C = the “'worser” 


”? 

Lord Grimthorpe’s position is that B and C 
may be more depraved than A, yet A is not less 
demoralised than C and B! The absurdity is 
sufficiently manifest without logical argument. 
In addition to this, his Lordship delivered 
himself of much other abuse in the usual 
strain, which fell upon his audience like water 
on a duck’s back, 


Some time ago I alluded to the apparent 
enormous activity in “ restoring” churches in 
Devonshire. Last week, having to visit the 
valley of the Teign, I endeavoured, during the 
days I had in the West Country, to ascertain 
whether much havoc had been wrought in that 
part of the country during Jubilee year, The 
restorer has certainly been busy in South 
Devon, though I could not find anything espe- 
cially objectionable. It was rather the other 
way; as if it be desirable to replace crumbling 
masonry with new, there is certainly a good 
deal in that district of Devonshire, from the 
west front of Exeter Cathedral to the most 
insignificant of village churches. Much of the 
external architecture of the cathedral is in a 
glorious state of decay, and is a soothing 
spectacle when one feels irritated by what one 
is tempted to call, with Wren, a condemned 
“box of whistles” that blocks up the view 


without giving any compensating air of mys- 
tery to the interior. 


Whilst at Heathfield I took the opportunity 
to inspect Messrs. Candy and Co.’s brick and 
tile works, which in the ten years they have 
been established seem to have grown enor- 
mously. A useful innovation has just been 
made there. The excavations whence the fire- 
clay and vitreous clay is extracted are a 
hundred yards or so from the grinding mills, 
On the principle of the endless cables that, 
fitted with projecting knobs, haul up the 
toboggans on the slides, a little tramway has 
been rigged up from the quarry to the mill, 
A further labour-saving appliance seemed to 
me excellent, 
incline, the cars loaded with clay are hauled by 
the cable to the top, within a few yards of the 
grinding mill, with its immense and ponderous 
iron wheels, and then the line dips, and away 
runs the car or truck, empties itself into the 
mill, rung back by another line, and is caught 
up by a knob on the descending chain, and let 
down to the quarry again by the down line, 


I cannot refrain from alluding to the glories 
of Dartmoor on a fine October afternoon, By 
tramping from Heathfield to Hay Tor, last 
Saturday, through quaint ‘old Bovey Tracey 
with its pretty white-stone church and 
thatched cottages of true Devonian type, I 
arrived on the edge of the wild-looking Moor. 
Amongst the indescribably grand outlooks of 
this country, one must dot this view from Hay 
Tor a first place. Widely different are the 
prospects down the Teign Valley and over the 
moor: the one lovely, when the afternoon sun 
shines down upon the hill-tops, and shows us 
every spire and tower in the villages below ; the 
other impressively grand. Standing on the huge 
mass of granite, and looking westwards in the 
face of the setting sun, one sees ridge upon 
ridge of bleak moorland stretching away 
as far as the eye can reach, Without the 
various Tors, however, the view would lack 
much of its impressiveness, as these grey masses 
crowning almost every hill, appear like ruins 
of the handiwork of man, rather than the direct 
creation of Nature. Taken as subjects for a 
picture, they afford an extraordinary variety of 
colouring. The beauty of the grey on the 
granite is quite extraordinary, and the green of 
the grass that grows round the stone is a 
delightful colour one does not ordinarly meet 
with ; while the very sheep that seek shelter 
behind the vast boulders do not seem to have 
coats of the ordinary tint. GOTH. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
AWARD OF PRIZES, 1887-1888, 


HE following is the award of prizes deter- 
mined by the number of marks obtained 

by the competitors: — “Ghost” was seven 
times first and once third, equal to 73 marks, 
“Boreas” was second five times and third once, 
equal to 33. ‘“ Uncouth Swain” was once first, 
twice second, and thrice third, equal to 28. 
“Huz’”’ was first once and second once, equal 
to 16. The other competitors who obtained 


ten marks each are “ Hercules,’ ‘“ Beatific. 


Microcosm,” “Spare Time Well Spent,” and 
“Sketches by Boz.” Six marks were won by 
“A” in a circle, “Solus,” and “St. Hugh”; 
while three marks were obtained by “ Economy,” 
“ Northumberland,” “Bee,” and “ Netsuké” ; 
“ Use” won nine marks, 

The author of drawings marked “ Ghost ”’ is 
Mr, C. 8. Spooner, 2, Girdler’s-road, Brook- 
green, W., 1st prize, £1010s. The author of 
drawings marked “ Boreas” is Mr, G. M. Ford, 
1, Vanbrugh-place, Leith, 2nd prize, £5 5s, The 
author of drawings marked “ Uncouth Swain” 
is Mr."H. Baker, 44, Palace-grove, Bromley, 
Kent, 3rd prize, £3 3s. “ Huz” obtains hon- 
ourable mention, and proves to be Mr, T, H. 
Cook, 12, St. George’s-crescent, Liverpool, 


Orr 2 $$ 


The memorial stone of the fine new Broomknoll 
Free Church at Airdrie was laid on Friday. The 
church is being built in the Decorated style. On 
the ground floor is a hall to accommodate 300, and 
a lesser hall seated for 90, together with vestry, 
teachers’ room, &c. The church proper is placed 
over the hall floor, and will accommodate 680 
sitters. The estimated cost of the erection is 
£2,400. Mr. James Davidson is the architect. 


Once run to the foot of the. 


SKETCHES OF OLD WORK. 


HE Arcading, Fountaing Abbey, to w 

the illustration refers, is in the no 
transept, and is Harly English work. T 
abbey, so eminently picturesque, and s 
rounded by some most beautiful scenery, ¥ 
founded by a company of monks Cando 
patronage of Archbishop Thurstan), who ; 
the Benedictine Monastery of St. Mary at Y 
owing to the lax state of discipline and 
prevailing immorality of that seminary. 

St. Mary’s Churth, Castlegate, York, is 
mixed styles, The nave arches and piers dg 
back to the beginning of the Harly Engli 
period ; there are traces of Norman, butt 
windows, which seem to have no connecti 
whatever with each other, being most irregular 
regards size, shape, and position, are some of P¢ 
pendicular, several of Decorated, and one lane 
of Early English date. Some of the archesa 
more or less acutely pointed, and someare squal 
headed. The Sedilia (Perpendicular in styl 
illustrated are in the north side of the chane 
The base of the tower is square, supporting o 
of the octagon form, from which springs f 
spire, the whole exceeding in height 150ft. T 
church was restored in 1869 and 1870. 

The Present School for the Blind, or Man 
House, at York, belonged originally to # 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Mary, as fl 
residence of the Abbot. It subsequently becar 
the official residence of the President of # 
Council of the North, and was called the Kins 
Manor. Later on the house was occupied | 
several distinguished men. In style it 
Elizabethan (very early), and is construct 
partly of stone and partly of brick. It is 
great favourite with artists, for parts a 
exceedingly quaint and picturesque. The stai 
case illustrated is in the front block, and 
accessible from the outside by a richly cary 
doorway characteristic of the style. 

The old Merchants’ Hall of York is in Fos 
gate, and is approached through an archw: 
(adorned above by a sculptured coat of arm: 
and a courtyard in which a flight of steps lea 
to the two chief rooms about 65ft. by 25ft 
the Mantelpiece illustrated being at the end: 
oneof them, The chapel, which is exceeding 
interesting, is only accessible by descending | 
a step-ladder through a trap-door in the oth 
room. It was built at the beginning of # 
15th century, but has been repaired since, at 
most of the fittings appear to be of Hlizabethé 
date, which is also the style of the roon 
above. 

Cumberland House (a door of which is repr 
sented), situated near the Ouse Bridge, ar 
facing the river, is an old city mansion. Itw 
built by William Cornwall, alderman of 
City, and twice Lord Mayor (n 1712 a1 
1725). 

he Staircase from Lincoln Cathedral 
situated in the north-west corner of t 
cloisters, and communicates with the librat 
alone, Both library and staircase are the wot 
of Sir Christopher Wren. The piece of carvil 
from Catherine College, Cambridge, is on a po 
round which winds a staircase in an old part« 
the college. Thetwo Doorsat the same colle 
are on the same landing as the above carviqy 
They are in style Elizabethan, = 

The Balluster, Trinity College, is from one ¢ 
several similar staircases in that building, | 
is of rather later date than the last-mentione 

The details of the staircase leading to th 
library at St. John’s College are Elizabethat 
There are near this staircase two doorways wit 
richly carved canopies, very good examples ¢ 
the same style. J. HUTCHINGS, 


0 Se — 


For the vacant office of surveyor to the Deptfor 
local board 154 candidates presented themselve 
and a committee have selected from among the 
six for a final choice. 


New Board schools at Glanadda, Bangor, wet 
opened on Saturday. They are erected of loc 
stone, Auglesey limestone being used for dressilg 
There are two schoolrooms and one classroom, an 
accommodation is provided for 191 infants. - : 
floors are wood block, laid by Messrs.. Hlliot 
Edminson, and Olney, of Manchester. The gar 
are the patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
EK. H. Shorland, Manchester, admitting fres 
warmed air into the rooms. The contract Wé 
carried out by Mr. Evan Williams, Garth, ar 
for £1,300, the cost of the site being £200. 
architect was Mr. Richard Davies, Bangor. 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF JERUSALEM.* | line and size; the shafts in some cases are | tion. The flesh tints in the last are very delicai 
: : larger and longer. The conclusion arrived at |and soft, and vies with oil in its softness an 
f bie Hieresting: volume Vhabuevatcwor’ ls that the columns andae have belonged to | transparency. The portrait of a lady, by ¢ 
Hayter Lewis has brought out is the buildings erected after Constantine’s time, then | Dubufe, is exquisitely drawn, the black sati 
result of many years of laborious research into in ruins, and were re-erected on the Dome of | low-cut dress displaying the textile with muc 
the disputed origin of the sacred and other | tn, Rock. Professor Lewis thinks that Mr. | finish, Next we have a work by J. E. Blanch 
remains in the Holy Land. The learned Fergusson was misled by Catherwood’s draw- | another of the members of the French Societ 
author has been aided in these researches by ings in assigning their structure to the time of | No. 24, which hangs in the centre of the galler 
those of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The Constantine. This portion of the work is well | isa cleverly-drawn study of a young girl in dar 
Photographs and woodcuts illustrating the illustrated by buildings and details of that | maroon dress, with a light buff bib-apro1 
work have been borrowed from the Committee. period. We may more justly conclude that | against a light background. The other po: 
Acknowledgment is also made by the author of | professor Sepp’s opinion that the builder of | traits of this master of the art are of undoubte 
the “History of Jerusalem,” “The City of | tho Dome of the Rock was the Emperor Jus- | merit. No, 153, a young lady with long, floy 
Herod and Saladin,” by Walter Besant, M.A., tinian—an edifice described in such glowing | ing hair, and portrait of Mdlle. Julia Barte 
and Professor E. H. Palmer, M.A., the late Mr. language by Procopius—were it not for the | of the Comédie Francaise, seated, with blac 
Jas. Fergusson’s “Holy Sepulchre and the arguments and particulars advanced by Pro-| dress and white feather-lined cloak, in th 
Temple at Jerusalem,” and other works ; added | fessor Lewis in his interesting work, who|centre of long wall, exhibit some of th 
to which the “ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, expresses his full belief that the Dome on the | delicacies of pastel painting of the highe: 
with detailed drawings and notes, by Sir Rock was the work of the Arabs, designed for | order. M. Emile Lévy, another of the Frenc 
Charles Wilson, K.C.B., R.E., must be men- 


tioned. One of the most instructive illustra- 
tions is the plan of the noble Sanctuary, 
showing Capt. C. W. Wilson’s and Capt. 
Warren’s researches, Readers of Mr, Fergus- 
son’s work on the “ Topography of J erusalem,”’ 
and other books, will remember that the writer 
laiddown the proposition that the building 
known as the Mosque of Omar is the identical 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre erected by Con- 
The question thus settled in his own 
mind led to the further inquiry as to the site 
This spot he pointed to as 
having been about 150 yards from the north- 
east angle of the Temple. Professor Hayter 
Lewis quotes Mr. Fergusson, and further points 
out the steps by which he adopted this conclu- 
sion, He was guided by his knowledge of the 
Dome of the Rock, that it was not a mosque, 
also by the likeness shown by Ali Bey’s descrip- 
tion, and Catherwood and Arundale’s drawings 
to well-known buildings of the age of Con- 
The author goes on to say :— 
“Although they seem (the drawings), so far as 
I can judge of the copies from them, to have 
been admirably made, they failed to show two 
most essential points—viz., that the Dome of 


stantine, 


of the Crucifixion, 


stantine. 


the Rock was constructed of materials of other 
pre-existing buildings, and that it contained— 
prominently shown in a very conspicuous 
place—the famous Cufic inscription stating 
that it had been erected by Abd-el-Melik in 


A.D. 691.” Having, then, this belief that 
the building really covered the Holy 
Sepulchre, it became evident that another 


position, other than that usually assigned 
to it—viz., over and close to the Sakhra—must 
have been that of the Jewish temple, and 
having entered into this part of the subject 
chiefly by the aid of Josephus, he became 
firmly convinced that the true position was at 
the south-west part of the Haram area. This 
theory has been supported by Thrupp, Lewin, 
and Prof. Robertson Smith, whose description 
is given in the new edition of the “ Encyc. 
Britannica.” Professor Hayter Lewis enters 
mainly into the architectural considerations as 
to the question of the site of the Temple, and 
points toa few parts which certainly do not 
establish the south-west position. Amongst 
these he instances the levels of the rock, the 
discontinous structure of the wall. The author 
accepts Col. Warren’s conclusion—viz., “ the 
600ft. of the wall in its eastern part containing 
the 6ft. course of masonry represent the 600ft. 
as described by Josephus, whose description 
applied to the Temple as built by Solomon, and 
that the prolongation westward of the wall, 
which is unanimously agreed to have been built 
or rebuilt by Herod, was caused by an enlarge- 
ment by him of the Temple area, which 
Josephus describes as twice as large as that 
before inclosed.” 

Alluding to the other question,as to whether 
the grand Dome of the Rock over the Sakhra 
was the work of Constantine, the Arabs, or 
Justinian, the author gives Mr, Fergusson’s 
opinion in his own words, and while admitting 
that that edifice was never a mosque, and that 
the title given it, “ Mosque of Omar,” is mis- 
applied, he maintains that it was simply an 
oratory built over the rock to protect the pil- 
grims who prayed there, A very elaborate 
criticism is given of the points of resemblance 
and difference between this edifice and other 
works of Constantine, and the author shows 
that the capitals are unlike, and differ in out- 


* The Holy Places of Jerusalem. By T. HAYTER 
LEWIS, F.S.A, Emeritus Professor of Architecture, Uni- 
versity College. London: John Murray. 


The young lady listlessly lying at length on a 


against the green trees, make an agreeable 
picture. So also the pastel of a girl musing to 


them by a Byzantine or Persian architect, | Society, has a portrait of his daughter and o 
built with the capitals and bases and columns Madame D, (249), both examples of masterl, 
found ready to hand. handling, Atmosphere, life, and movement ar 
noticed in R. Ponsonby Staples’ “ Ducks on th 
Round Pond” (27), and in other studies. J. I 
Machard’s “ Juno” is .dmirable in its delicat 
and transparentcolour ; W.S.Coleman’s “ Blow 
ing Bubbles” ; G. P. Jacomb Hood’s “Ralph 
(31) in its fresh colour; Henry Simpson’ 
“ King Ethalbald on Croyland Bridge” (33) 
Hubert Vos’s ““My Humble Friend,” a boy’ 
grinning face (35), are worth mention. Th 
study of green in W. Llewellyn’s “ Waiting’ 
(37), is striking in its colour-harmony, an 
in the gradation of tints. Clever in its textur 
of stone wall is “ Master Victor” (38), by Ott 
Scholderer, a boy attired in a grey-green suit 
with lace collar of the Cavalier period 
Vigorous handling of the crayon is shown i 
Anna Nordgreen’s “Daddy’s Darling.” Th 
excellent drawing of figures in Eliz. Arm 
strong’s subject (43), with its strong sunlit 
hillsides, and in No. 59, deserves praise fo. 
the firmness and precision, approaching oil 
F. H. A. Parker’s “Castles in the Air” (46), a 
girl seated in a chair in pink dress, and the 
“Resting” of P. Roll, who also sends “ Bathers,” 
are worth remark. The “Siesta” of Arthur 
Halker is noticeable for the drawing and 
colour, near which Frank Hind has a nice 
drawing of “ Early Morning Off Venice.” Geo. 
Hare, in his “ Portrait of Madame H.,” 
has a well-studied seated figure of that lady, 
introducing some charming delicacies of 
colour in the hat and gloves, Of studies of 
impressionism, we have A. D. Peppercorn’s 
“A Bend in the River.” An ideal subject is 
given by Joseph Knight, “Cloudland” (71), 
Solomon J. Solomon isa master of this medium, 
His portrait of Miss Ethel Wright (72) in black 
grenadine evening dress is a graceful study. 
Walter Langley, whose water-colour subjects of 
Cornish fisher life are so well known, sends a 
beautiful pastel drawing of a Cornish fishwife 
exquisite in the colour and distant view of 
quay and boating. Anderson Hague, in “ Life’s 
Hardships” (82) and “ Evening,” displays the 
master, and some pastel sketches of Venice by 
J. McN,. Whistler are also in this gallery, 
In the Hast Gallery, W. F. Britten, whose 
work as a painter stands in a foremost place, 
sends several studies of pastel (102 to 112) 
highly suggestive in design. His “ Wavelet ”’ 
(108), “The Magi Ring,” “ Boy and Dolphin 
(265), show how well this medium can be used 
in designs of a decorative character, many of 
them possessing gracefulness of line and colour. 
Such are the graceful studies in brown and 
white lent by Geo, Aitchison, A.R.A, (218, 219). 
Herbert Schmalz (133) essays one of those 
cruel historical scenes enacted under the 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY EXHIBITION 
OF PASTELS. 


Sia admirable collection of pastels which 

Sir Coutts Lindsay has opened at the 
Grosvenor Gallery ought to be an incentive to 
a development of an art that has found special 
favour amongst French artists, The Société 
des Pastellistes Francais has taken the initia- 
tive towards the new movement, and many of 
the ablest artists of France are members of it. 
To English artists there is something mere- 
tricious in the art of pastel painting ; it lacks 
permanence, and we are not sure whether any 
process has been discovered to fix the drawing, 
though it is now asserted that a “ fixatif” has 
been invented, But with all the shortcomings 
of pastel drawing, a visitor to the Grosvenor 
will allow that it isa mode of obtaining soft- 
ness of effect and transparency of colouring 
that has many advantages over painting with 
more permanent pigments, The coloured chalk 
or crayon, a mixture of colour with a colourless 
base by the aid of some mucilage, gives a deli- 
cate blending of tint, and enables the artist to 
manipulate his colours and to produce a soft- 
ness unattainable by other means. The rapidity 
with which pastels can be handled is a con- 
siderable advantage in their favour in the 
execution of portraits which cannot be done in 
oils at anything like the price. The collection 
is rich in portraiture, landscape, and idealised 
subjects. In the west gallery we find several 
excellent portraits and figure subjects. J. L. 
Machard, a member of the French Society, has 
a portrait of a young lady in black hat and fur, 
attired in a delicate grey dress, For vigour and 
painting-like effect, the pastel portraits of Anna 
Belinska deserve a special notice, The “ High- 
lander of the Carpathians ” (1)—a dark, hand- 
some face with brown eyes—is remarkable for 
oil-like solidity and finished light and shade. 
The same artist sends studies of Polish girls 
(11, 93), and a “Young Polish Boy” (80). We 
can praise also the admirable church interior 
“Confirmation Day” (6), a scene at an altar of 
a village church, by Leon Lhermitte, a member 
of the Société de Pastellistes Francais. Here the 
delicacy of tone, the drawing and detail, show 
how well suited this medium is for subjects 
which presumably are best rendered in oil, 
The artist’s power of grouping and expression 
is poetically rendered with much that is 
picturesque. Mr. J.J. Shannon isaclever and 
promising portraitist. His ‘‘ Mary,” a study of 
fair face lit up by a lamp (5), and the rather cer ae 
reddish-toned “dra,” are full of colour and|Roman Empire. “ In Manu Domini 1s 
tone. Hubert Vos’s “ Portrait of Mdlle. de}a subject similar to one in last years 
Staal” before her easel, is somewhat stiff,though | Academy, where beautiful maidens are 
nice in tone. Near this J. Aumonier sends a|chained to posts in the arena of the 
light and atmospheric landscape, “On the|Colossuam, and within sight of _wild beasts, 
Sussex Downs,” the mist and moonlight effect |“ Ashtareth,” by C. H. Shannon, is a cleverly- 
full of air and space, a kind of landscape that | modelled figure, the light and reflection in the 
appears to lend itself particularly well to pastel | fountain vivid and natural. P. Wilson Steers’s 
painting in the gradation of tone and soft hazy | “Shy ”—a child in a cornfield with glowing 
blending of the undulations, E. Tofano’s}|evening light on his face—is somewhat too 
“Hté” is a well-drawn piece of summer life, | crude, though true to the impressionist’s idea 
ot bright light. P. Halleu, of the Societé de 
Pastellistes, sends a “Spanish Lady” (148). 
The drawing is stiff; yet the girl standing in 
front of a harpis full of life and expression. 
The clever portrait by P. A. Besnard (152)—a 
gentleman with etching needle and _ plate, 
smoking a cigarette, and one eye closed, 1s 
worth notice for the manner the reflection 18 


river barge, her black poodle by her side, and 
the bright illumined red of the sunshade 


herself as she handles her wedding wreath, by 
M. J. Davis. J. L. Machard’s “Soap Bubbles ” 
(20)—an ideal figure of a girl—is worth atten- 
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naged. The same artist’s study of girls 
aing and the reflection of light; Bernard 
‘xert’s “The Ellen Ashcroft” (155)—a tall 
(re, with falling dark brown hair—are works 
fnterest. We must also glance at Theodore 
issel’s “ Pierrot” (174), and some studies by 
\liam Stott, Mrs. M. H. Earnshaw’s portrait 
')),and Mark Fisher’s clever sketch (205), to 
ricate the wide application that can be made 
ithis rapid, and at the same time highly 
peave, art of pastel painting. 


S==—— ¢ —_______ 


{OUSE AT WARLINGHAM, SURREY. 


/HIS house, now being built, is an addition 
| to those already built upon the Westhall 
ate, being well elevated and on chalk soil, 
‘. stands upon two acres of ground, which 
‘1 be laid out with tennis lawns, &c., com- 
vading extensive views of the charming 
iery of Caterham Valley. It was originally 
mmded to have built a much larger house, 
‘the owner—Mr, Frank Goodingham—ulti- 
sely decided to postpone the larger building 
inext spring. The walls are of best red 
ks, pointed in “black” mortar, with 
}seley tiled roof and weathering. 

‘he drainage is a perfect system of double 
honage, each drain being of immediate access 
im inspection chamber. The architect is Mr. 
‘deric W. Fryer, M.S.A., of 2, Pancras-lane, 
'., and Beckenham, who also prepared the 
'asfor the larger building. Thebuilderis Mr. 
'W. Jones, of Crescent Works, Beckenham, 


a 


| 
‘he church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth- 
let, Clerkenwell, London, was consecrated by 
: Bishop of London on Saturday. The new 
itch, which occupies the site of the Spa Fields 
pel, and was given by Lord Northampton, is 
tin the style of the Harly Renaissance. The 
‘ of the structure is about £7,000. 


_ new Wesleyan Chapel at Paddock Wood, Kent, 
| opened on Tuesday week. It has been built, 
. cost of £580, by Messrs. White and Humphreys, 
Tunbridge Wells, from plans and under the 
rvision of Mr. John Fagg, of Tunbridge. 


| 


: My i | ll lh PML Ut 
HOUSE AT WARLINGHAM, SURREY.—Mr. FREDERIC W. FRYER, Architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH XZ OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
(INCORPORATED).—The twenty-first annual 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
the 17th inst., Mr. David Thomson, president, 
in thechair. Mr. William Maclean, secretary, 
submitted the report of the year. It referred 
to the opening of classes in connection with 
the Glasgow Technical College for the educa- 
tion of architectural students and apprentices, 
and also stated that rules for the measurement 
of wright work had been revised by delegates 
from the different associations concerned. The 
president said it was expected the International 
Exhibition would yield a very heavy surplus. 
It had struck him to suggest whether they 
might not approach the executive to see if they 
might possibly spend eight or ten thousand 
pounds of the surplus in establishing a Chair 
of Architecture in the University of Glasgow. 
He expressed his belief that they might look 
forward to a more prosperous condition of 
affairs than had been for the past five or ten 
years. The following appointments were 
made for the coming session :—President, Mr. 
John Gordon, 134, Bath-street ; vice-president, 
Mr. William Leiper, 176, Bath-street; hon. 
treasurer, Mr, T. L. Watson; auditor, Mr. 
James Thomson, 88, Bath-street; secretary, 
Mr, William Maclean, writer, 115, St. Vincent- 
street. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of this Architectural Association 
was held on the 17th inst., Mr. James 
Thomson, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh 
University, delivered an address on“ The Art 
of Decoration.” 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The fourteenth session of the architec- 
tural Association was inaugurated on Tuesday 
evening, the 23rd inst., by a conversazione in 
the Atheneum Hall, Manchester. Mr, A. H. 
Davies Colley, A.R.I.B.A., delivered a short 
address. The following members took prizes 
in the elementary classes :—First prize, class 
of design, Mr, A. 8, Chadwick; second prize, 


class of design, Mr. A. H. Mills ; class of con- 
struction, Mr. R. Booth. The invitation card 
was specially designed by Mr. W. K. Booth, 
architect, showing several ancient Manchester 
buildings tastefully grouped. 


CHIPS. 


The Directors of Robert Boyle and Son (Ltd.), 
Ventilating Hogineers, London and Glasgow, 
have resolved, subject to audit, to recommend 
a dividend of 12 per cent., free of income-tax, on 
the ordinary shares of the company for the year 
ending September last, after placing to reserve 
fund one-sixth of the profits earned, and carrying 
forward £1,241 10s. 4d. 


Memorial stones of a new Free Methodist 
Chapel, now in course of erection in Calverley- 
lane, Rodley, near Leeds, were laid on Saturday. 
The chapel is being built of red sandstone, in the 
Italian style, from the designs of Messrs. Kendal 
and Bakes, architects, Idle. The cost, including 
that of the land, will be about £2,000. 


On Friday a new Wesleyan chapel was opened 
for public worship at Norton Down, on the high 
road between Radstock and Wells. The building 
is of Gothic design, and is built of native stone, 
with mounted limestone and freestone dressing. 
It is 54ft. by 20ft., with a transept and vestry. 
The pulpit and font are of serpentine marble. 
The windows are of stained glass, The architect 
of the building is Mr. A. Baker, of Swindon, 
Wilts, and the builder was Mr. W. Aubrey Catley, 
of Midsomer Norton. The cost was £1,000. 
Accommodation is provided for 150 persons. 


A stained-glass window of two lights has been 
placed in the chancel of Donnington Church in 
memory of the late Rev. J. D. Grenside, for 35 
years vicar. Messrs. Hardman and Co., of London 
and Birmingham, executed the work. 


St. Michael’s Church, Black Tawton, Devon, was 
reopened on Tuesday after partial restoration, the 
works including new roofs, seats, and floors, exe- 
cuted ata cost of over £700. 


A vestry screen in English oak, and of 13th 
century character, has just been placed in the 
parish church of the Holy Cross at Standlake, 
Oxon. The work was designed by Mr. Clapton C. 
Rolfe, of Oxford, and executed by Mr, Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, 
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Building _ Sutelligence. 


BINGLEY.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Technical School for Bingley will be laid to- 
morrow (Saturday). The architects are Messrs. 
Bailey Bros., of Keighley and Bradford. The 
front elevation faces the Mornington-road 
Board School, and shows a length of 62ft., and 
a height of about 50ft. The building is a three- 
storied one, constructed of stone. In the base- 
ment there are caretaker’s apartments and 
store rooms. Branching off from the lobby 
and hall, which run through the centre of the 
ground floor, is a series of rooms which will be 
fitted up with technical appliances. The 
weaving room is 36ft. long by 30ft. wide, and 
adjoining it are a designing class-room, chemical 
laboratory, &c. On the same floor there are 
a preparation room and a lecture room, the 
latter fitted with a small gallery, The first 
floor of the building is reached from the hall 
by a stone staircase. This floor is occupied by 
four large art class-rooms, together with a 
master’s room and offices, The accommodation 
on the second floor is confined to two or three 
small rooms, 


CoLINTON, N.B.—A new Episcopal church is 
about to be erected in Westgarth-avenue in this 
suburb of Edinburgh. Designed by Mr. Rowand 
Anderson, LL.D.—himself one of the committee 
—the church will be in the Late Gothic style, 
the chief external feature being a square tower 
onits south side. Internally, the church is 
divided into a nave 45ft. long by 20ft. 6in. in 
breadth, and a chancel 20ft. by 14ft., accommo- 
dation being thus provided for 200 people. 
Transepts can be added as the congregation 
grows. The roof isan open timber one, The 
church is to be built of red Hailes rubble, with 
redstone dressings ; and the roof will be covered 
with red tiles. The cost will be about £800. 
The first sod was cut on Saturday by Mrs. 
Rowand Anderson. 


HAVERFORDWEST. — Extensive alterations 
and additions at Scotchwell, which, during the 
past eighteen months, have been in progress at 
this old Pembrokeshire seat, are now completed, 
and Mr. Louis Samson, the owner, has taken 
his permanent residence there. New buildings 
have been erected on the north-west side of the 
original house, and are in character with it. 
The new wing consists of a large drawing-room, 
nine bed and dressing rooms, a bath-room, and 
commodious offices ; whilst the other altera- 
tions comprise an enlargement of the hall, the 
construction of a new vestibule, and the re- 
arrangement of the billiard-room. In building 
the new wing some three thousand loads of 
loam and rock had to be removed, and the steep 
banks on the north and west sides of new 
building have been laid out in terraces and 
serpentine walks, connected with each other 
by means -of circular steps and dwarf stone 
walling and a rustic bridge, which leads from 
the new drawing-room to the terraces, The 
whole arrangement has a good effect, The 
whole of the works have been carried out from 
the designs and under the personal supervision 
of the architect, Mr. Alfred Guy, of London, 
who visited the works monthly, no clerk of 
works being engaged. Messrs. Williams and 
Sons, of Narberth, South Wales, were the 
general contractors. The wood-block flooring 
to hall, dining-room, and study was executed 
by the Wood Block Flooring Company, Charing 
Cross, London, S.W. The stoves and chimney- 
pieces were provided by Messrs, G. Wright and 
Co., Queen Victoria-street; the wine-cellar 
fittings by Messrs. Farrow and Jackson, Hay- 
market; the painting and decorating of the 
whole building have been executed by Messrs, 
Reynolds and Co., of Haverfordwest, under the 
direction of the architect, 


LIVERPOOL.— The foundation-stone of a 
Sheltering Home for Destitute Children was 
laid in Myrtle-street on the 17th inst. The 
building adjoins the old premises of the home, 
and is faced with Doulton’s red brick, terra- 
cotta being used for dressings. The schoolroom 
and classrooms are placed at the rear of the 
site. The ground floor will be devoted to stores, 
sewing-rooms, and administrative purposes, and 
on the upper floor will be six large dormitories, 
three for either sex, with separate staircases, 
bathrooms, and lavatories, Messrs. C. O. Ellison 
and Son, MM.S,A., are the architects, Mr, 


Thomas Urmston is the sole contractor, and 
Mr. Higginbotham the clerk of works, 


LOUGHTON, Essex.—A new Board school for 
360 boys was opened on the 22nd inst. The 
buildings comprise a general schoolroom 93ft. 
by 22ft., lighted by large and lofty windows 
along one side and one end; three classrooms 
opening out of it, each 30ft. by 22ft.; a 
master’s room and a cloak-room ; boiler-room 
and store-rooms in the basement. As the 
ground falls from front to back, a covered 
playground is formed below the whole area of 
the largest room, The walling is of picked 
stocks and of local red bricks, with dressings 
of hard pressed bricks from Birmingham. 
Where there is reason to expect most wear and 
tear the corners of the jambs and piers are 
formed of Staffordshire rounded blue bricks. 
The roofs are covered with Reading tiles. A 
specially-arranged system of inlet and outlet 
ventilation is adopted in the schoolroom and 
classrooms. The heating, on the low-pressure 
system, has been undertaken by Messrs. J. 
Jones and Sons, of Farringdon-street, H.C. The 
builders are Messrs, Everett and Son, of Col- 
chester, and the architect is Mr. James Cubitt, 
The contract for the buildings, including 
drainage, boundary walls, and the formation 
of a large playground, amounted to £2,959. 


St. Cross, SurroLtK.—On Monday week 
memorial services were held at the parish 
church of St. Cross, near Bungay, on the com- 
pletion of the restoration of the tower to the 
memory of the Rey. Canon Smith, the late 
rector, The tower, which dates from the early 
part of the 15th century, isa plain but good 
specimen of a Suffolk tower of the time. A 
moulded arch, with carved capitals, into the 
nave has been opened up, a modern ringing 
floor which blocked the western window having 
been removed. The tower is 16ft, 6in. square 
and 58ft. high. The restoration work includes 
a general repair of the walls and parapet and 
renewal of the stonework to the belfry windows, 
a large portion of which was missing, a new 
roof in oak, covered with lead, new oak louvres 
in the belfry windows, and the rehanging of 
the peal of five bells) The work has been 
executed, under the supervision of Mr. E. F. 
Bisshopp, architect and diocesan surveyor, by 
Messrs. R. Stone and Son, builders, of St. Cross, 
with Mr, Perfitt, of Harleston, as mason, The 
same architect and builders carried out the 
restoration of the nave and chancel last year, 
The new reredos and altar table, also executed 
from Mr. Bisshopp’s designs, are the gift of 
Mrs. John Mackie, of Tiggleston, Wakefield, 
sister of the late Canon Smith. It is con- 
structed in English oak, and rests upon a 
polished Devonshire marble slab, with sub-base 
in yellow magnesian limestone, The work has 
been executed by Mr. Godbold, of Harleston, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The new Church of 
St. Barnabas in Stanley-road was opened by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury last week. The 
building consists of chancel 36ft. 6in. by 25ft., 
and 67ft. in height to ridge of roof, having 
organ-chamber on the north side, and on the 
south a morning chapel, 36ft. by 17ft.; nave, 
93ft. by 31ft. 8in., and 73ft. high to ridge, with 


aisles each 10ft. 3in. wide and 93ft. long, while | - 


provision is made for the future erection of a 
tower and spire 190ft. in height, The building 
is of High Burrows brick, with dressings of 
Southborough stone. A noticeable feature is 
the large amount of moulded and carved stone- 
work. The church seats over 900 persons, and 
has cost, without the fittings, over £15,000, 
Messrs. J. EH. K. and J. C. Cutts, of London, are 
the architects; Mr. Thomas Williams, of 
London, was the builder ; and Mr, Robert Hast- 
man, the clerk of works. Mr, Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, and Mr. 8. Ruddock, of Iondon, exe- 
cuted the carving ; Messrs. Singer and Sons, of 
Frome, the wrought-iron chancel screen and 
other ironwork; Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of London, the stained glass and deco- 
rations ; Messrs. J. and HE. Goad, of Plymouth, 
the marble work ; and Messrs. Plows and Fox- 
ton, of Brixton, the alabaster work, &c., 


WOLYVERHAMPTON.—The new Eye Infirmary 
was opened by the Harl of Dartmouth on 
Tuesday. The new building supersedes the 
infirmary established five years ago in St. 
Mark’s-road, and is situated in the Merridale- 
road. It consists of a main block for the in- 
patient department, with a wing next to the 


Compton-road for out-patients, with separat 
approaches, The in-patient department is : 
building three stories high, in shape forming 
the letter E, with a central entrance, and it i 
designed on the corridor system. Two ward; 
are provided on either side of the corridors 
each 16ft. by 12ft., for men and women re 
spectively. On the same floor is provide 
accommodation for the house surgeon, matron 
nurses, as well as offices, public waiting-rooms 
&c. The basement is devoted to the domestic 
offices. On the first floor, reached by twe 
separate sets of staircases, the arrangemen| 
corresponds exactly with that on the groun 
floor, each half being appropriated to men anc 
women respectively, and having one large wart 
and three smaller ones, bath-rooms, lavatories 
&c. Over the out-patient department 1s ar 
operating theatre. Hot-water heating is genera 
in the principal rooms and corridors. Ex 
ternally the buildings are of simple treatment 
of Domestic Gothic character. The material; 
are red brick with stone dressings, and th 
roofs are covered with tiles, The mait 
entrance is carried up to form a tower, rising t& 
a height of about 75ft. The whole work hai 
involved an outlay of £8,000. Mr. T. H 
Fleeming, Wolverhampton, is the architect 
and Mr, H. Willcock, Wolverhampton, the 
builder. 


Or 


COMPETITIONS. 


Guascow.—The design of Mr, T. L. Watson 
F.R,I1.B.A., of West Regent-street, Glasgow, hai 
been chosen for the Royal Clyde Yacht Club 
house. The selection of the committee was 
based on the report of the professional referee 
Mr. Wm. Leiper, F.R.1.B,A., who recommende 
this plan for erection. 


a 


CHIPS. : 


The first ordinary meeting of the Surveyor: 
Institution for the present session will be heldo 
Monday, Nov. 12, when the president, Mr. Hlias P 
Squarey, will deliver an address. 


Miss Jane Harrison is about to give a course 0: 
five lectures at the South Kensington Museun 
upon “The Calts and Monuments of Ancien 
Athens,” with special reference to recent excava 
tions. The lectures will be delivered on Fridays 
at 5.15 p.m., beginning on Friday in next week 
November 2, : 


The Bishop of Pretoria has taken back will 
him a set of plans for his cathedral of St. Alban’s 
designed by Mr. William White, F.S.A. Probabl, 
nothing more will be attempted at present thai 
two or three bays of nave and aisles added on t 
the east end of the existing temporary building 
which would be used for a time as a chancel. Th 
plan is cruciform, with semi-apses to chancel an 
transepts. The chancel apse is arcaded, with a1 
ambulatory connecting the two chancel aisles 
which also are apsidal, and which form the vestrie 
and site for organ. The nave walls with clerestor} 
are 40ft. high, The extreme dimensions are 195ft 
by 80ft. he building will be chiefly of brick, bu 
with stone columns, caps and bases, of a ver 
simple form, on account of the great cost in work 
ing so hard a material. It is proposed to cover th 
roofs with sheet iron, which is much used in th 
colony. 


The following names of builders appear 2 
Friday's Gazette among the adjudications in bank 
ruptcy :—John Edward Clarke, Leicester ; Henr’ 
Honeychurch and James Richard Mitchelmore 
late of Northam, now of Southampton ; Georg 
Masters, Station-road, Anerley ; and William Ropet 
Birkenhead. 


At the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions for D urhan 
a letter was received from Mr. Crozier resignin 
the post of county architect through ill-healll 
after forty years’ service. The resignation wa 
accepted with regret, and the highway committe 
were instructed to take steps to bring the questior 
of a successor to Mr. Crozier before the court at th 
next quarter sessions. 


The vestry of Lambeth have, by a majority 0 
74 to 19, voted £1,000 an acre towards the purchas 
of the Vauxhall Park—the Lawn and_ Carrow) 
House Estates, South Lambeth-road, being abou 
83 acres in area. 


An organ in St. John’s Mission Church, New 
castle-under-Lyne, built by Messrs. Wadsworth, 0: 
Manchester, at a cost of £280, was opened 0! 
Friday. ; 

A new Board school at Dollar, N.B., erected at: 
cost of £2,000, from plans by Mr. Baldie, 0 
Glasgow, was formally opened on Wednesda, 
week, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
yur correspondents. All communications should be 
lrawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
jlaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


{t is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
mmunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
)/ould be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
inws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
| by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
ased. All Drawings and other communications are 
it at contributors’ risks, and the KHditor will not 
dertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ms. 

Jheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
PASSMORE EDWARDS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
hited Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
jates, £1 8s, 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
,lgium, £1 8s, 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
, 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
| Sele the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d, 


, 
i 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


‘The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ants, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
yo, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

‘The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
‘d Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
jents) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
unting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
| words. Special terms for series of more than six 
oe can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
‘ner, 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
ivertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
vertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


i 

‘The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
‘“ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
UR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
Mi Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


| Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
(fice not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
lvertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ust reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
on, 


F NOTICE. 


jound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited numberare done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
, LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
.Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
,ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
‘back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
‘order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


\ECEIVED.—O. M.—J. H. and Co.—W. G. and Son.— 
EH, H. S.—C. Co.—W. N.—L. T. D.—G. R. and Co.— 
,G. and Co., Ltd.—M. D, and Co.—B. G.—C. of T. 


, SHIELD. (Very likely ; but whose fault was it but your 
‘own? Deal with respectable firms such as advertise in 
, these pages.)—W. B. (You want a sunlight; write 
'Strode and Co.)—J. P. (Cannot say; we shall hear 
' what Rhadamanthus at Conduit-street has to say pre- 
‘ sently, we suppose ; so far it seems as if somebody was 
‘afraid to post up the black list.—H. HoBSON. (We 
) fear there is some truth in the story; the jackal died 
) not long since ; but it is said he was the author of every 
| plan except the disastrous one you refer to.)—ONE 
_ AND Two. (We have heard good accounts of the 
| Adamant Cement, and should certainly try it.) 


——s Correspondence, 


——+44—— . 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
‘ To the EHditor of the BUILDING NEws. 


' Str,—Here is another catch-word to lead the 
jublic astray, and the arts and crafts into 
‘vrong courses. It would seem as if there 
vere a conspiracy of ‘“‘fadding” to ruin the 
‘tts and crafts of this country. We are not 
»stonished that “many firms that one would 
yxpect to see represented here hold aloof.” 
Those firms show their wisdom, for if this pro- 
‘ect were to be encouraged for the motives 
ussigned by its promoters, the true relations of 
-nanufacturer, artist, and craftsman would be 
atterly subverted. 

_ Another utterance of Mr, Walter Crane’s 
exposes and explodes the gaseousness of the 
curpose of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
‘Many young men,” he says, “ with a taste for 
tt are tempted by the popularity and fortune 
o£ a few prosperous painters to devote them- 
‘elves to pictorial art, without any conspicuous 
alent for it, who might find useful and profit- 
ee Scope for their artistic instincts in the 
lecorative arts,” 

| In the foregoing words the President of the 
\ssociation proposes that men who have no 
fae cuous talent as artists might find useful 
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and profitable scope for their artistic in- 
stincts in the decorative arts. Is it the work 
of such that find a place in the New Gallery? 

No, Mr. Crane, this is not the way by which 
the arts and crafts are to be promoted ; but by 
men, who have a conspicuous talent for art, 
stooping to humbler things, and lifting them 
to art rank by the elevating power of their 
genius, 

Thus it was in the Medieval and Renais- 
sance times. Thus it was, too, at the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury in England, when Flaxman glorified 
pottery and enriched Wedgwood. Men with 
“ no conspicuous talent for pictorial art” cannot 
have considerable “ artisticinstincts”’ : they may 
be able to find useful and profitable employ- 
ment— we hope they may ; but there is no reason 
why the “personality” of such talent should 
be dragged before the public. The reputation 
of the factory and of the trade is sufficient for 
them—that of the outer world must be reserved 
for the enterprising capitalist and his art- 
director. It is strange, passing strange, that 
manufacturers do not perceive that it is con- 
summate art direction that would enhance the 
quality and value of their wares, not the em- 
ployment of persons possessing a small amount 
of art schooling, 

But before and above all this, the question 
that has to be decided is, Whether this craze 
for ornamentation, for overlaying with orna- 
ment, is a sign of good taste? We rather hold 
with Shakespeare in thinking that there is 
more beauty in proportion, in simplicity—in 
fact, that we do not require so much ornament 
as the arts and crafts would have the public 
believe. ‘‘ The world is ever deceived by orna- 
ment,” Modern house decoration and furnish- 
ing tends to the over-much in ornamentation, 
and by this very excess becomes surfeiting and 
vulgar, There was nothing of this kind with 
the Greeks. Are we to set up the barbarisms 
of Medizval and Renaissance fashions above 
the true and pure feeling of Hellas? Why can- 
not we move upon lines that would make 
English taste the model for the world, instead 
of imitating, as our would-be promoters of arts 
and crafts would have us. 

The feeling for beauty is very general, as we 
may see in the byways, in the window-garden- 
ing, the gathered flowers, and in the shells, &c., 
on humble mantelpieces. We believe this natural 
taste would have found its natural haven of 
repose, had it not been for the endless art- 
quackeries that have been promulgated. It was 
never intended that nature should be wholly 
beautiful, but only sparsely flowered with 
beauty. If it had been purposed otherwise, or 
that all things should be beautiful, it would 
have been so, and there would have been not 
the slightest occasion to write upon the subject 
or to trouble ourselves about the matter. Let 
there be an exhibition of arts and crafts by all 
means, but do not make such an exhibition an 
instrument for the subversion of the true 
relations of manufacturer, artist, and crafts- 
man,—I am, &c., VIGILANS, 


A PHANTOM CLIENT, 


S1z,—There is a person in the Midland 
Counties, of middle height, about forty years 
of age, who wears a sandy moustache, and 
whose writing and spelling are emphatically 
bad. This man’s ways are dark, and he has 
been practising an extensive system of fraud 
on architects and builders. His method is as 
follows : 

He obtains land and calls on an architect, 
whom he asks to prepare plans and obtain 
tenders. These being satisfactory—and the 
larger the better—he is in a great hurry to 
start building, He is particularly anxious that 
plenty of material should be got on the ground 
before the excavations were started, for, says he, 
it might else obstruct the pathway. He demurs 
to paying any instalment until the building is 
roofed in, When, however, the first instalment 
is due, he obtains a mortgage on the building 
and on the materials on the ground, and is 
heard of no more. 

If asked for references, he is most willing to 
comply. He writes his own, and goes to the 
town and posts them, or else, as I believe, is 
assisted by an accomplice. This probably is 
the only expense of the trade. 

I and a builder are his last victims. I think 
his very last, for henceforth he will not be 
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under the necessity of providing for himself, 
I shall feel much obliged if those who have 
guffered from this man or from a similar fraud 
will communicate with me without delay, as I 
am desirous of obtaining information against 
him. I already know of six towns where he 
has been in practice.—I am, Xc., 
W. H. BIDLAKE, 
24, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 


P.S.—The individual referred to above is 
identical with the subject of a letter from Mr, 
Ellis in the BurLDING News of August 27.— 
Well, bs 


SHARKS IN THE IRON TRADE, 


S1r,—It seems a pity there is no recognised 
means of ascertaining the status of certain 
firms in your great city who send out big lists 
to entrap the unwary and innocent country- 
man, 

Requiring a small quantity of ironwork, I 
sent to a City firm for the same without 
troubling them for an estimate, thinking the 
amount insufficient (less than 12cwt.). What 
was my surprise, however, to find I was 
charged no less than £27 4s, for the same. 
Remonstrance was useless. There was 00 mis- 
take—I must pay. 

I then did what I ought to have done in the 
first instance—I wrote to Measures Bros, and 
Co., and others, and received quotations for 
exactly the same goods at £9, or one-third the 
price I had been charged.—I am, Xc., 

A CouNTRY BUILDER, 


SUBSTITUTION OF OTHER MATERIALS, 


S1r,—In last week’s number of your paper 
you gave an account of a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Exeter Local Board, describing the 
failure of a reservoir and complaints of other 
work carried out at the Asylum, As to the 
reservoir, it appears to have been specified by 
the architect to be lined with Claridge’s 
asphalte ; but the builder says, “ No ; I will line 
it with another and local material,” thereby 
ignoring his bond with the authorities, The 
architect, however, consented, without asking 
in what way the committee was to be bene- 
fited by the substitution, as it has now proved 
of more than a questionable material. 

Have my brother professionals ever asked 
themselves this question : ‘What right have 
we, having completed our specifications, to 
vary the materials in any way without the 
consent of our clients?” 

Were this admitted as a principle in our 
practice, 2ft. thickness, or any other, might 
be reduced to one-half, and so on throughout 
could changes be made without the knowledge 
of the client, who alone is the contracting 
party, and not the architect. It is clear he 
would have a right of action, in my judgment, 
against any architect so abusing his trust,— 
Tam, &e., A PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT, 


THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 


S1R,— The Committee of the Draughtsman’s 
Provident Society propose to hold, at the end of 
the year, when their annual meeting takes place, a 
public dinner. They are anxious to have a good 
many draughtsmen there, and it is for that reason 
this intimation is sent to you now, so that there 
shall be ample notice. 

The dinner will be held in a central position in 
London, and the tickets will be as cheap as 
possible—about 5s, per head. 

Unless a fair number of draughtsmen signify 
their intention of coming, the proposal will not be 
carried into effect. Will, therefore, those who are 
anxious to partake of this dinner let the Com- 
mittee know, so that arrangements can be made at 
once ?>—I am, &e., W. A. CHAMBERS, 

24, Myddleton-square, H.C., Oct. 20th. 


A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—I see an announcement in your last issue 
that Iam the architect for new vicarage for All 
Saints, Southport. This is not the case; Mr. Hy. 
Jones, of this town, being the architect for same. 

I shall be obliged if you will make this cor- 
rection in your next publication.—I am, &e., 

E. W. JOHNSON. 

Albany Buildings, Lord-street, Southport, 

October 18, 


OO 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours was 
opened on Monday in the Fine Art [nstitute Gal- 
leries, Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow. 
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Intercommunication. 


—+¢+——_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[$797.]—Algebra and Trigonometry.—How far 
isit necessary for an architectural student to follow up 
these branches of mathematics—say, for the RIB.A 
exam. ?—PROVINCIAL, ; 


[9798.]-Wooden Oil Tank.—Will any one kindly 
tell me what preparation I shouid use for a wooden tank 
being built to contain pure o'ive oil, to form a coating 
which will prevent the absorption of the oil into the 
wood, and yet not in any way affect its purity ?—TANK. 


[9799.]—Engineera’ Charges.—Is there any scale 
published of engineers’ and land surveyors’ charges, same 
as of architects’ in “ Molesworth ’ ?—FAIRATION, 


[9800.|-Waterworks.—Will some of your readers 
inform me if a contractor for waterworks is liable for 
damage done by floods during progress of works, and 
especially if he can be compelled to rebuild masonry of 
by-wash damaged in this way 7—HYDRAULICS. 


[9801.J—Light.—A. and B. are neighbours occupying 
adjoining detached houses, a passage about 5ft. wide on 
B.’s side separating the two thus :—A. has a conservatory, 
as shown by sketch, with uninterrupted light from the 
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south, which has been enjoyed nearly 20 years. B. has 
extended his house by enlarging the dining-room to take 
up the passage, as shown by the dotted lines to 3ft. beyond 
A.’s conservatory and 20ft higb, thus shutting out the 
south light completely, A has objected to what B. is 
doing, who contends he is within his right. An opinion 
will oblige VERNON. 


REPLIES. 


[9779.]—Eaves.—“K.’s” advice would be very good 
had the premises in question been recently erected; but, 
on the contrary, “EH. D. W.” states that the eaves have 
overhung his property for 30 years, and thus an easement 
has undoubtedly been acquired by the owner of the build- 
ing. If, therefore, “E.D. W.” were to adopt “K.’s” 
advice and remove the projection, notwithstanding the 
owner of the building refusing his sanction, he will be 
placed in rather an awkward position, as I believe he will 
find he has no right so interfere with the said eavesin any 
Way without the consent of the owner. I would suggest, 
if not too late, that he should follow “ K.’s” advice to the 
extent of endeavouring to obtain the owner’s permission 
to remove the projection; but in the event of failure, to 
so erect his new building as not to interfere with the pre- 
scriptive rights of the adjoining owner ; but as “ E. D. W.” 
does not give any particulars, no one can suggest the 
modus operandi.—G. A. 


_(9779.]—Eaves.—I had a similar case to that men- 
tioned by your correspondent, and the sketch shows 
how I got over it. The other side has acquired a right— 
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twas the same in my case. He will expect to let the 
down spout remain (s#lso an acquired right), and will 
claim a right to clean out and paint his gutter, therefore 
he must leave 4in, clear above the eaves, I put 3in. of 
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asphalte between the two walls as the new one was built 
up, and also the lower part of the girder, in caze of over- 
flow. I have had some curious experience in this kind of 
work.—H. T,. PERCIVAL, Architect and Surveyor. 

[9789]—Foundations and Excavations.—In 
practice the custom of taking the same dimensions for 
both concrete and lengths of walls makes very little dif- 
ference in the result; but for an examination, I advise 
“Student” to do his work with scrupulous accuracy,.— 
H.L. 

[9790.]—Joiners’ Company.—I can see noadvantage 
in a working joiner joining the livery of the Joiners’ 
Company. Being a liveryman gives few practical ad- 
vantages, I should hesitate if I had my time over again. 

[9792.]— Quantity Surveying.—There is no exa- 
mination in quantity surveying only; but the subject 
plays an important part in the examinations of the 
Surveyors’ Institute, which I strongly recommend to 
“Streons.”—H. L. 


[9793.J—Valuer’s License.—The ordinary measure- 
ment and valuation of bnilder’s work does not require a 
license ; but if “ Pulpit” values for probate, or any other 
purpose where the amount arrived at is binding on others, 
then let him take out a license, costiag £2, and dating 
from July in each year.—H. L, 

[9794.]-Inclosure for Hvot-Water Coil. — 
Some years ago Messrs. Shapland and Petter, of Barn- 
staple, made from my design and detail a carved polished 
oak coil case, lined inside with pine, and on that asbestos 
canvas it stands well. The top is covered with cloth to 
suit the hangings, and the pine that is seen between some 
of the perforations of carvings is treated to harmonise 
with carpet.—W. T, C. CRICHEL. 
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CHIPS. 


The first pile of a new pier at Boscombe, near 
Bournemouth, was driven on Wednesday week. 
The present section of the pier will be 400ft. long 
and 32ft. wide, but will be eventually doubled in 
length. Mr. E. Howell, of Poole, is the contractor, 
and Mr. Edmunds, of Southbourne, has the con- 
tract for the pier approaches. 


The Marchioness of Salisbury opened, on Satur- 
day, the premises in Brook-street, Salisbury-square, 
taken by Miss Charlotte Robinson (Home Art 
Decorator to Her Majesty) for the decorative work 
of the artists employed in her London and Man- 
chester studios. 


A new police-station has just been erected by 
the highway committee of the Salford Corporation 
at Pendleton. The station, which adjoins the 
Pendleton town hall, contains four celis, a large 
charge office, and a dwelling-house for the in- 
spector. It is a substantial brick building, with 
stone dressings, and has been built from designs 
by the borough engineer, Mr. Arthur Jacob, ata 
cost of £1,260. 


At the last meeting of the City Corporation a 
report was read from the City Lands Committee 
relative to the fall of a small portion of the patera 
ornament under the abacus of the Monument. The 
report stated that the patera was found to have 
been carved on separate pieces of stone fixed by an 
iron pole, the oxidisation of which had caused the 
fall. The City architect, Mr. Peebles, had recom- 
mended the removal of the patera, There was no 
settlement in the foundations, and the Monument 
was perfectly perpendicular and safe. The report 
was adopted, 


A new peal of eight bells, which has just been 
hung at Woolton parish church, near Warrington, 
was rung for the first time on Wednesday week. 
The peal, which has been erected by public sub- 
scription, cost £700, and has been cast by Messrs. 
John Taylor and Co., of Loughborough. The 
tenor bell of the Woolton peal weighs nearly one 
ton, the diameter across the mouth being 8ft. 11}in. 
The net weight of the eight bells is about four 
tons, 


Messrs. Jones and Willis, of London and Bir- 
mingham, have just completed and fixed at St. 
Giles Church, Cripplegate, a wrought-iron screen 
of fine workmanship and design, an elaborately 
carved altar table and super altar in oak and ebony, 
also clergy desk and seats, from the designs of Mr, 
Hammond, architect, Circus-place, E.C. 


Messrs. Clark and Co., of the Anchor Thread 
Mills, Paisley, have purchased about ten acres of 
Linside Nursery, for the purpose of extending 
their factories. The price is about £12,000. 
Messrs. Coats are also at present erecting a‘large 
mill in connection with their already extensive 
thread factories, and Messrs. Doulton, potters, 
London, are about to establish a branch of their 
works in the burgh. 


A new science, art, and technical school, added 
to the Burnley Mechanics’ Institution at a cost of 
£6,000, was formally opened on Friday, and the 
students’ prizes were afterwards distribute by Sir 
Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth, who suggested that 
there should be more interchange of opinion be- 
tween offcials in London and schoolmasters and 
managers, so that officials might come in contact 
with the practical views of men who understood 
the needs of each district. 


Ocr. 26, 1888: 
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THE architects of Maine State, U.S.A., h: 
agreed upon a uniform scale of charges 
architectural services. Previously the r| 
charged has been 23 per cent. for plans and 
per cent. for superintendence, this percent 
being reckoned on the total cost of the buj) 
ing. This division of charges was notin ace 
with the rates adopted by the American In; 
tute of Architects, which are 3} per cent, 
plans and 1 per cent. for superintenden 
making the same total of five per cent. one 
for full services. The rates fixed by { 
American Institute have now been unanimou 
adopted, and will apply to work costing m 
than £1,000. For work costing less than th 
sum a list of special rates has been arrangi) 
running up to 7% per cent. for works costi) 
less than £300. This is exclusive of travelli_ 
expenses and all quantities. The schedule 
adopted declares that “drawings and specifi 
tions are instruments of service, and the pi| 
perty of the architect,’ and defines archite 
tural supervision as consisting of “su 
occasional visits as may be necessary to insu 
the conformity of the building to the desi) 
indicated by drawings and specifications,” TT) 
architects agreeing to the schedule empha} 
cally state that they “do not agree to exerci 
the close supervision of a clerk of the work 
nor to be responsible for the failure | 
mechanics to conform to the standard of wor 
manship called for by drawings and specific 
tions.” H 


i 

THE Victorian Institute of Architects 1 
cently held their annual dinner in Melbourr 
the President, Sir George F. Vernon, K.C.M.¢ 
C.B., in the chair, when frequent and la 
datory references were made to the Regi 
tration of Architects Bill, now und 
consideration by the Colonial Parliamer| 
Mr. Billing, in responding to the toast of t) 
evening—" Success to the Institute ”—said ti 
Bill had now reached a tangible form, ai 
drafts were to be sent to every member of t/ 
profession. He explained that under its pr 
visions all members of existing recognis 
bodies would be registered without examin} 
tion, as also all architects who were over | 
years of age, and had been in practice for thr) 
years before the passing of the Bill. The saz| 
privilege would be allowed to assistants | 
long standing. A council would be appoint 
to superintend the examinations and mal) 
rules for the carrying into effect the purpos| 
of the Bill. After the passing of the Bill 1 
architect could practise for himself unless ]| 
had served a term of four years in an office ar 
had passed the examinations to the sati| 
faction of the council. This would remec 
the evil of spurious reputations obtained j) 
competitions by the work of apt assistants ar) 
other unfair means, 


THE Hellenic Society held a meeting ( 
Monday, when a paper on the Temple of Apol 
at Delphi was read by the hon. secretary, ( 
behalf of Professor J. H. Middleton, 1 
author remarked that Greek traditions spol 
af five successive temples on the site, Tl 
fifth temple, of which remains still exist, wi) 
built by a subscription- raised throughor 
Greece under the authority of the Am ghi 
tyonic Council. The Alemzeonide of Ather| 
were the contractors, The architect wi 
Spintharus,a Corinthian. This temple, wil 
its sculptures, paintings, and other adornment} 
was described in detail. Passing to the exis) 
ing remains, Professor Middleton showed thi 
the temple was hexastyle, and peripteral, in tl 
Doric order, with the probable dimensions (| 
192ft. by 72ft. 6in. on the top step. It wi 
built of limestone, coated with the finest stucc| 
Comparing the style of the details with tho) 
of other Doric temples, he conjectured that | 
must have been later than the temple | 
Corinth, and possibly also than that of Aigin| 
The face of the wall inclosing the temenos Wi) 
covered with closely-cut inscriptions, dati 
from the end of the third century B.C to t 
time of Hadrian. 
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A new Wesleyan chapel at Hldwick, néj 
Bingley, was opened on Friday. It seats 2\j 
persons, and has been built from designs by Mr. 
Bruce, of Eldwick. 
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help him little in designing the connections, 
and in giving the details to the engineer or 
founder, who is often better able to supply 
them. Again, in the design or specification 
for plumbing or drainage work, the need of 
practical knowledge is felt. The architect 
must be well up in the systems in use, and 
must know new appliances, and as a matter 
of fact this kind of detail can only be learned 
by knowing what has been done and by con- 
sultation with those who have made the 
subject a special study. Very few in prac 
tice can write practical specifications for 
heating and ventilating a building, or for an 
electric lighting installation, although they 
are subjects which are now incorporated 
with the functions of an architect’s services. 

The specification of materials is one of 
yearly growth, requiring a larger amount 
of general scientific and technical know- 
ledge than our ancestors could have 
imagined. Take building stones. The 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the stone to be used for the Houses of Par- 
liament was the first English scientific in- 
vestigation. Before that time any prac- 
tical application of science was considered 
beneath the attention of the geologists. 
The old masons possessed, nevertheless, 
a practical knowledge of the stones they 
employed ; they were acquainted with the 
best quarries and beds, and their work attest 
discrimination. Our higher scientific know- 
ledge has not shown better results. Masters 
of practical masonry, they learned more from 
the quarries and the buildings they saw and 
worked upon than from books; their 
acquaintance with material was chiefly de- 
rived from actual experience from working 
upon the stone. But beyond the intimate 
knowledge thus acquired, the masons formed 
a brotherhood or fraternity, and by this 
means advice and aid were sought when 
needed, and the experience and practical 
knowledge of generations were thus made 
available, and brought to bear upon any 
given work—an agency for utilising practical 
experience unknown to us. 


ous class in all our great towns. They are 
now to a large extent mere machines : they 
can execute only in a material in one way, it 
may be to lay bricks, to frame timbers, to 
perform joiners’ work ; but they have never 
learned to draw or to design in brickwork, 
they are ignorant of mechanical construction, 
or the principles of design in wood. They 
know nothing of the motive of their work, 
because they have not learned anything 
about other trades in connection with their 
own. One serious defect of the building 
artificer’s education is that he knows nothing 
of drawing or design in connection with his 
craft. The masters are not desirous that 
they should know, so long as they perform 
a certain operation with expedition. The 
design isa distinct art, often entrusted to 
one who is ignorant of the materials or the 
processes of which he is presumed to be 
acquainted before he can intelligently treat 
them. How can the designer in ceramic 
decoration undertake to make a design un- 
less he knows something of the processes of 
manufacture, of clay goods, the chemical 
composition, colouring, and the effects of 
firing ? On the other hand, we contend that 
we should have better masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, and joiners, plasterers and 
decorators if drawing were a part of the 
instruction given to these artificers—draw- 
ing, we mean, sufficient to enable the work- 
man to describe by geometrical means what 
he desired to execute. Drawing from 
models and casts is now taught in the 
primary schools in France and Germany. To 
the want of a knowledge of drawing the 
degeneracy of art workmanship is attributed 
in France. In this country it is a rare thing 
to find a workman able to describe by 
a drawing or sketch accurately any work he 
may be executing, or even to be able to set 
out his work himself, without the aid of the 
foreman or clerk of works. Soa want of cor- 
rectness of eye and hand and ill-considered 
arrangements are often the consequence of 
this defect in education. A knowledge of 
drawing has the further advantage of stimu- 
lating the workman to design for himself, 


‘ECHNICAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
IT'S ALLIED TRADES. 


[4 the course of another month the various 
architectural societies will have opened 
aeir doors for another session ; but whether 
ith any appreciable effect on the practice 
iad art of the profession will depend upon 
ae zeal and enterprise that are thrown into 
je work. One of the momentous questions 
/hich confront the architect and his patrons 
, the lack of intercommunication and sym- 
athy between them and the art manufac- 
jwer—a subject which has of late engaged 
ne attention of leading manufacturers and 
‘tists in France. When a good paper is 
vad on some useful subject, few outside the 
sofession know anything about it, or care to 
aow. Those the most directly interested 
| the trades are left out, and what they 
arn they are chiefly indebted for the in- 
‘rmation to the professional press. Many a 
julding artificer and art workman can 
jrow a good deal of light on questions 
( construction, designing, and manufacture. 
‘uke, for example, the manufacture of a 
jece of furniture—a font or a pulpit. One 
(signs it, another contracts for it, a third 
iakes it, a fourth carves it. A paper is read 
son the subject by the designer or the 
«ever, but little or no reference is made to 
tose who are actually employed in the exe- 
ciion of the work. ‘In the discussion these 
yrking artists are not invited to give their 
cinion ; such a course would be thought 
uprofessional, and even infra dig. The 
bilding trades are in the same condition— 
ty are rarely taken into consultation : the 
casequence is that each falls into an isolated 


1g of itsown. The same state of things 


sts to a large extent in France. Some ‘ . : 5 rea: 
| as ._-_. | thus materially adding to his means and pro- 
fo ihe sinte of th tet manutastared ag | soee8 as tradesman, Tn tho od epochs oF | COMPENSATION ON COMPULSORY 
art every workman designed his own work, SALE. 


t» want of artistic feeling displayed. The 
degates representing the various trades 
wre unanimous in attributing the deteriora- 
tn of the French craftsman partly to the 
evessive division of labour and to the want of 
anowledge of drawing. The establishment 
o,technical schools followed this inquiry, 
itwhich youths are taught trades profession- 
ui7, going through a regular apprenticeship, 
ul earning after three years a certificate of 
p ficiency in the trade. Division of labour 
cat so that in the écoles professionalle, 
D.apprentice school, each trade is taught 
Foughout ; each part of it is learned. M. 
igny, in his work “ L’Enseignement Pro- 
fsionnel des Beaux Arts dans les Ecoles de 
l@Ville de Paris,” describes the manner of 
eshing, drawing, and technical arts. 
ides the subjects obligatory at ithe 
eeey schools, there is the technical course, 
uding smith’s work, carpentry, engineer- 
i turning, and carving. Specially-de- 
ined articles are set apart for these trades, 
\ry pupil spending six or eight hours a day 
ithe workshops, and four hours in the 
Isroom. But the chief point to notice is 
Ti each trade is learned throughout—the 
net maker, for instance, not only frames, 
4 carves, the woodwork and stuffs the 
Lr ;, In the design of wall decoration and 
€mucs the principles of design are based 
f study of the material, and the process 


or was enabled to improve upon it. He pos- 
sessed the faculty of thinking in the material. 
Now all this is changed : the workman and 
designer are distinct persons, each ignorant 
of the other’s work, and each desirous of 
making the world see how incompetent the 
other is. 


\ HERE there is any probability of land 

being required for public purposes, 
and so coming under the law as to compul- 
sory sale, it is natural that its owners should 
set about increasing its value to their own 
advartage. Even without such a probability, 
if the land is in a good position it would be 
foolish to leave it idle, and not to take such 
steps as would heighten its selling price upon 
the happening of any emergency. But when 
the damages come to be assessed upon a 
compulsory purchase under Parliamentary 
powers, the question will certainly arise as 
to the basis upon which compensation is to be 
calculated, or, in other words, as to the mea- 
sure of damages. This is what occurred in 
the recent case of ex parte “The Streatham 
and General Estates Company (Limited),” 
(Times, August 9), which was taken up to 
the Court of Appeal after the refusal of a 
Divisional Court to grant a rule for a cer- 
tiorari to reopen the award of a jury and the 
High Bailiff of Westminster as to the 
amount of compensation payable. The 
ground for seeking to go into the matter 
over again was that the High Bailiff had 
wrongly excluded a certain head of compen- 
sation claimed by the Company from the 
consideration of the jury. From the facts 
proved, it appeared that the Company had 
bought an interest in certain land near the 
Royal Courts of Justice in London in June, 
1884, which land was held for a term under 
heavy ground rents. The Company, how- 
ever, set about improving the value of the 
property, and with this view they entered 
into negotiations with the Commissioners of 
Works as to straightening a path adjoining 


The architect stands in the same position 
with respect to technical knowledge that the 
workman does as regards design. He knows 
little of the practical operations necessary in 
carrying out his designs. We have seen 
drawings prepared for masons, carpenters, 
and ironwork that could not be executed as 
drawn, because the architect had not made 
himself familiar with the methods adopted 
in the particular case, or had not understood 
how the material could be converted or 
treated. To take, for example, the jointing 
of a stone spire: it is a question of doubt 
among architects whether the beds of the 
stones should be horizontal or inclined ; there 
is more thrust in the latter than in the former 
case, though practical masons prefer the latter 
plan of right-angle beds as being stronger, as 
every ring of stones is firmly seated and 
cannot slide, if the necessary courses of bond 
stones secured with dowels are inserted. The 
use of unprotected iron is shown in a draw- 
ing, in spite of all experience of the neces- 
sity of avoiding it in stone construction. 
Such a matter as the weathering of a sill, or 
the construction of the bottom rail of a case- 
ment and frame, is very simple, but one that 
requires technical knowledge. In plans and 
details for ironwork the architect is constantly 
in need of practical advice; his general 
acquaintance with construction and stresses 


nanufacture of tiles or wall-paper and 


ting. 


i 
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he art of the future will improve or de- 
>In the proportion in which the trades- 
are skilled in their trades as a whole, or 
Ja part. To take, for example, the 
ling artificers, who make a very numer- 
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the land; and subsequently proposals were 
made by some large brewers to take a piece 
of the land as the site for a new publichouse. 
In 1887, however, the Bankruptcy Offices 
Sites Bill was passed, and in September of 
that year the company received from the 


Commissioner of Works a notice to treat } 


for the purchase of the land in question. 

Under this notice, as the parties could not 
agree, an inquiry was held before the High 
Bailiff of Westminster and a jury, to assess 
the compensation, in June last. The wit- 
nesses called for the company put the value 
of the land at about £35,000. The company 
proved that they had expended £18,000 on 
the property since they bought it, this sum 
including the cost of the land, the ground- 
rent paid, the outlay in improving the pro- 
perty, and the costs of surveyors, solicitors, 
&c., incurred with that object. The High 
Bailiff, however, told the jury that they were 
to give the value of the land and 10 per cent. 
for compulsory purchase, and were not to 
take into consideration the expenditure of 
the company, which might, at some future 
time, and if the notice to treat had not been 
given, have made the land remunerative. 
The jury assessed the value of the property 
at only £6,000, and therefore the company 
sought to set this award aside on the ground 
that the High Bailiff ought not to have 
excluded from the consideration of the jury 
the items making up the £18,000. Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Denman 
had refused to interfere ; and now the Master 
of the Rolls and Lord Justices Lindley and 
Bowen concurred with them in holding that 
the view taken by the High Bailiff was cor- 
rect, The argument on behalf of the com- 
pany was that their outlay upon the land 
had not fructified, and unless it were taken 
into account by the jury, the company would 
lose all the benefit anticipated by the expen- 
diture. The notice to treat at once prevented 
the company from completing their contract, 
and making the land more valuable. The 
jury ought, therefore, to have taken this ex- 
penditure into account, although they were 
not bound to give any compensation in 
respect thereof. The expenses thus thrown 
away ought to have been considered in 
assessing the damages under the phrase in 
the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, as to “damage 
by reason of the execution of the works,” 
and so the award should be reopened, and a 
fresh inquiry held by a jury properly directed 
as to the rules they should follow. 

The Master of the Rolls held that the 
whole thing came to this: that the company, 
not being able to say that the jury had not 
given the whole value of the land, insisted 
that they were entitled to something more. 
Their proposition was, in fact, that over and 
above the full value of the land, the company 
could claim some or all of the items con- 
tained in the £18,000. But these items con- 
sisted of expenses incurred by the company 
in acquiring the land, and in converting it 
from its then condition into valuable build- 
ing land. He considered that these items 
could not properly be taken into account. As 
to so much of the expenditure as had fructi- 
fied by converting the land into building 
land, the company had got that by getting the 
present value of the land; and so the High 
Bailiff had been right in his ruling. Lord 
Justice Lindley put the points even more 
plainly by stating that the High Bailiff did 
not exclude any evidence at all. Heallowed 
it all to be given, and it was heard by the jury. 
But when they came to consider its effect, 
and to give their verdict, he rightly told 
them to award the value of the land having 
regard to the whole evidence before them, 
but not to take into account the speculation 
entered into by the company. Such a claim 
could not, in the opinion of the Lord Justice, 
be got in under any words in the Land 
Clauses Act quoted. This way of putting it 
as a speculation by the company to increase 
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the value of their land, and which fell 
through because the notice to treat stopped 
all progress in that direction, seems sum- 
marily to dispose of the whole contention. 
But the case is important because of its 
general application to similar claims. If the 
actual value of the land at the time notice to 
treat is given can only be recovered, with 10 
per cent. for forced sale, then there is not 
much encouragement to speculate with a 
view of making out a prospective value for 
the purpose of claiming compensation upon 
that basis. In this case the result was a loss 
to the parties speculating, because the money 
they had expended in improving their 
property had not had time to iructify before 
the compulsory sale under Parliamentary 
powers. It is obvious that any plan of 
making up a value for land that may after- 
wards come to be taken for public purposes 
is too risky to be reliable, and in the face of 
this decision of the Court of Appeal the 
chances of its success are now greatly 
diminished. 
OEE 


LAND SURVEYING.—XI. 
TAKING ANGLES AND TRAVERSE PLOTTING. 


1 Ee given our student readers an 

idea of making a traverse survey of a 
town by taking the circuit of its walls or 
streets, We may now explain in more detail 
the manner of setting up the theodolite and 
adjusting it at each station. Again referring 
to our plan given last week, let us suppose 
the stations have all been selected and the 
poles fixed, and the instrument fixed at A. 
The first thing to do is to loosen the compass- 
needle and let it settle to the magnetic 
north. Clamp the vernier plate to the limb 
of instrument at zero and 180°, then loosen 
the lower clamp and turn the instrument 
bodily round until the zero point coincides 
with the magnetic north. The observer is 
now in a position to take the angle or the 
bearing of the line A B in relation to the 
meridian. To do this, loosen the vernier 
plate and turn the instrument round on 
station B, complete the bisection of 
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the foot of the pole by means | 
the tangent screw, and read the ar 
which A B makes with the magni 
and note the angle in the book. At 1 
point, as line A P can be taken, again loo 
vernier and turn the instrument on P, 
fect the bisection as before, and read off | 
angle with the magnetic. Note this a 
Should there be any other object in the tc 
that can be seen, and is a good mark, t 
the instrument to it and fix its posit 
noting the angle, and make a record of 
object observed. After these observatii 
turn the vernier plate back on station B, | 
see that it reads as before, after perfect 
its bisection at the foot of pole at B. 
may observe here it saves labour and el 
in taking readings to avoid fractions 
minutes, by adjusting the vernier to s( 
division on the limb of a definite numbei 
minutes, say 10, and having the pole ré 
justed accordingly. 

The instrument is next removed to 
being fixed exactly over the hole in wl 
the pole was driven. Level and adjust 
then release the under clamp and turn t 
scope round to bear on station A. It ist 
simply reversed, and as the vernier 
not been touched, there is no interfere 
with the last angle. Perfect the bi 
tion by means of the slow-motion s¢l 
By thus reversing the telescope the ins’ 
ment is placed in the same position relati 
to the magnetic which it had when at sta 
A. Having perfected the bisection at 
bottom of pole A, loosen the clamp andt 
the instrument to bear on pole C; tigh 
clamp, perfect bisection with tangent set 
and read the angle. The theodolite ist 
removed to station ©, previously to wl 
the line BC is chained. It is again level 
the lower clamp is loosened, and thet 
scope reversed to read back on pole 
tighten vernier plate and perfect bisect 
of cross-hair as before. Again loosen eli 
of vernier, reverse telescope, and turn | 
nier plate round to the next pole D; tig 
clamp, perfect the bisection as before, 
read the angle. The same _operatiol 
repeated at stations EH, F, G, H, I, K, U, 
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and P. At every station the operation of 
»sening the lower clamp and reversing the 
escope to bear on the back station is gone 
er, and the verniers read off to see there 
3 been no alteration. Suppose we have 
ived at the last station, P. If the angles 
d lines have been correctly taken, it is 
(dent that the angle P A should be equal 
the first observation made, AP. If it is 
ind that the closing angle does not agree 
th the first, then the minutes of deviation, 
aot serious in amount, can be divided over 
2 whole of the angles ; or, if great accu- 
"y is demanded, the only plan is to work 
2k to the previous stations to find out the 
‘or. 
Having referred to the system of plotting 
Taverse by tables, we now give an example 
laying down a plan such as that we gave 
our last article. Again the student should 
aember that the verticals such as A 0, BO, 
n 13, are “departures” or sines, and all 
rizontals, such as BOD or Ce, latitudes or 
‘ines of the angles to be plotted. As we 
ve hinted, all the departures can be con- 
uiently plotted from a plane of latitude, in 
» same manner as a section is plotted 
ma datum line. Before the plotting is 
yun it is useful, and will save error, 
we make a small scale plan by 
ans of a protractor. To refer to plan 13, 
will be noticed that through every angle 
‘tical and horizontal lines are drawn ; 
in other words, that every side of the 
it is the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
ingle, so that if the base and perpendicular 
‘m each point are drawn to scale by aid of 
verse tables, the hypothenuse will be 
ial to the measured distance. For example, 
| begin at station A, by drawing lines A J, 
}. The angles and lengths of each side 
ye been booked and entered one under the 
er. Angle A, after deduction from 90, 
es 80° from the meridian, and the length 
\side A B being 900ft., its exact position 
| length can be found by looking at the 
verse tables. A d, or the sine, is found to 


| olin and 0 B, the cosine, 886:°33ft. A 
e drawn between the points A and B will 
ie side required in direction and length. 
Station B the angle read is 12° which, de- 
sted from 90°, leaves 78° as the angle 
paired. Looking at the traverse table, 
off the horizontal or latitude equal to y, 
| the vertical or departure equal to x, then 
}can be drawn in direction and length. 
C the angle is similarly found to be 60°, 
| the vertical and horizontal having been 
| off, the line CD can be drawn at an angle 
60° with the plane of latitude. In this 
y all the angles and sides can be plotted. 
. save labour, all the verticals can be laid 
_ from one line or the plane of latitude : 
is by adding the distances 156, B to C and 


o D, the departure from a to D can be 
ained, and from a meridian line through 
she distances B y Oc can be plotted. This 
,| be evident from an inspection of the 
2. The line 19 represents the plane of 
jtude. The figures 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 5-6-7, 8 
| 9 represent various distances of latitude 
ich can be laid off bya scale, and through 
points verticals can be erected through 
Ty angle. 
. — re? ——____ 
| CARPENTRY AND JOINERY,—Y.* 
ROOFING (continued)—HIPS, 


INGLE lines are used in the majority of 
the diagrams in this chapter. Lay down 
plan of the end which is to be hipped (it 
‘Y be convenient to lay it down one-half or 
quarter full size), as is seen in Fig. 31, 
sisting of the lines of wall-plates (outside 
‘surement), and also lines drawn from ex- 
ial angle where the wall-plates meet at the 
ler to the centre of the end of ridge ; these 
ronal lines are the ground-plan lines of hip 
vers, A line is shown midway between 
l-plates, which is the line of ridge ; where it 
— eee 


* All rights reserved, 


meets the diagonal lines would be the position 
of the last pair of full-length common rafters. 
The lines forming the upper triangle of the 
figure indicate a pair of common rafters and a 
level line across wall-plates. 

Fig. 31 ) shows how to proceed to use the 
lines obtained in order to get length of hip- 
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rafter, and also top and bottom cuts, 
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A small piece of cardboard, used for laying 
down the lines by way of experiment, and 
cutting the two sides of the triangle which 
meet in the point A, and bending it to the ver- 
tical along the diagonal, would give the operator 
the matter fully. 

Fig. 32 gives another method of getting 
length and cuts of hip-rafter. The plan of 
one end of the roof is seen, as also a pair of 
common rafters ; the line drawn parallel to the 
end wall-plate, and through the meeting-point 
of diagonals and ridge in plan is the position 
of the last pair of common rafters, and in the 
figure is also a horizontal (level) line across 
wall-plates, and is continued on the right-hand 
side to meet the diagonal swung round with 
the meeting-point of ridge and diagonals asa 
centre, A line drawn from this point to the 
ridge gives the length and cuts of the hip- 
rafter ; set off from this line a distance equal 
to the breadth of hip-rafter, and this so far is 
complete, 

To get the “backing” of the hip-rafter 
readily in practice, take a short piece, 3in. or 
din, wide by the thickness of hip-rafter in 
thickness ; cut the end of it to the bevel of the 
bottom or foot-cut of hip-rafter, as above ob- 
tained ; then place it upon the wall-plate at 
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the angle where the hip-rafter is to rest (see 
Fig. 33). 

Now, it will be seen from the above figure 
that if it is placed so that the outer edges 
meet the outer edges of the wall - plates, the 


From | centre is a little back from the external angle 


the point where the diagonal meets the end of | at the junction of the side andend wall-plates. 


the ridge, draw a line at right angles (square) 
to the diagonal, and make this line in length 


Now bring it forward, as shown by the dotted 
lines, until the centre of the piece (hip 


equal to the height of the roof (that is, per-| rafter) just meets the external angle abov 


pendicular height—see upper part of Fig. 31 
or Fig. 17), join this to the angle of the wall- 
plates, and parallel to this line, and at the 


distance of the breadth of hip-rafter draw 
another line, when the top and bottom cuts 
will be seen, If this triangle were supposed 
to be hinged along the diagonal line and raised 
from its horizontal position to a vertical one, 
the point A would just meet the end of the 


stated, and with a pencil, running along the 
wall-plates and underneath this piece, mark 
what it (the hip rafter) projects beyond the 
line of wall-plates at its outer edges (fin. or 
over it may be) pare this off with a chisel 
square from the foot-cut — thatis, the stock 
of the square is applied to the foot-cut of the 
piece (hip-rafter), and the blade stands up. When 
this is done it will be seen how much is 
to be taken off along each side, and by running 
a gauge or pencil line on, along each side, and 
also up the centre of the edge, then planing off 
to these lines, the hip-rafter is backed. This 


ridge of the roof where the last pair of full-| method is suitable also when the wall-plates 
length rafters meet, Be sure to grasp thisidea,' form the acute or obtuse angle, Different 
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methods are adopted for fixing the hip-rafter 
at the top : it may terminate against the ridge 
itself, and will then require to be cut (in plan) 
V-shaped, the reverse of how the backing of 
the hip makes it at the wall-plate angle. Some- 
times a piece of lin. board is nailed against the 
last pair of common rafters and end of the 
ridge, and the hip-rafters abut against this and 
mitre with each other, half their thickness. 
The cuts in such case would correspond with 
those in Fig. 34, which shows also the method 
of getting the raking cut of jack rafters 
(creepers). 

It is simply turning the hip down, as if it 
were hinged at the wall-plate. The guide will 
be the length of the centre rafter, which is 
exactly equal to one of the c>mmon rafters 
when it is a true squarehip. The bevel for the 
raking cut is seen, The other cuts of the jack 


hip-rafter ; the method shown is very simple. 
The cut in each case is the diagonal of a rect- 
angle having two of its sides the plan of side 
or edge of the purlin when at the inclination 
it is to have on the roof, and the other two 
sides the full width of side or edge ; projectors 
are drawn from the corners to show how the 
plan of a face or an edge is obtained, and 
actual measurement gives the width of face or 
edge. There need be no difficulty in under- 
standing this method; it obtains the same 
results as more complex ways of going about 
this matter do. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XVII. 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S.1., Surveyor. 
CARPENTER,—ABSTRACTS, 


Superficial. Cube. Cube. 
Centring to seg- Fir in lintels, &c. Fir-framed in roofs, 
mentalaps., &c. ~~~ g g —~—_ floors, and parti- 
10 11 Dat. 16 9 tions. 
18 3° Sg 1% 374 9 
2 4 1 2 44 3 
11 3.9 38 10 
ee Ee 0 189 4 
31 4 
: 1ee6 122 
Do. for srrowler do. 1 6 77 8 
16 2 3 
To trr. Tug [ : 
33 4 8 ll 753 9 
62 6 
Run. Cube. Planing on fir. 
3 ip 1G 39. T. per 44 soffit. Fir-framed in 2 0 
ie ae eee ___ trusses. 78 8 
6 0 9 10 10 0 
rafters (creepers) are similar to those of the ee Batol Air Fey 90 8 
common rafters. When the proportion between a eS Se 


any two consecutive jack rafters is obtained the 
others will differ in length in the same pro- 


portion ; that is, if the difference between the & sawn boarding lin. gutter boards. Wood-blck, paving 
d b] 


for roof. ing. 
second and third “ jacks” from the centre is, rie 6 her dy es 
say, 16in., then each succeeding jack will be 200 0 70 Run. Circular cut- 
16in, shorter than the one nearer the centre 2,392 10 121 2 ting on ditto. 
and next to it; and also there are four jack 6,915 4 191 2 42 0 


rafters of any given length in the formation 
of a true hip, Another readier method in 
practice of getting the raking cut of the jack 
rafters is shown in Fig. 35. 


Battening for ver- Inodorous roofing 
tical tiling. felt, and allow for 
100 0 waste, &c. 


F. E. springer. 


20 0 
Chimney __gutter- 


: 2in. Wrought and 4,322 6 Dat. brds, and : 
Having got the foot (bottom) cut of the |“ framea rice: 200 0 Wo — 3 wearers 
rafter, measure from the point (toe) along the} 526 2.39210 491 2 Wrought and cut 
36 9 6,915 4 j9]g ends to 4} by 23 
55 6 Run. Raking cut- afters. 
11 3 ting on lin. gutter 
156 0 boards. 
60 
Deal joint slips. Fir framed wrougt. 2in. deal rounded 
~——96 ~~ Cleats for purlins roll. 
96 out of 6in. by 4in., ~ 2 repatea dips. 
16 and Qin. long. cee anew ii 
24 4 
32 Extra to trimming 
16 ceiling joists 5in. 
48 by 2in. for venti- 
8 lating panel, 3ft. 
16 by 3ft. 
16 6 
16 
3884 


JOINER AND IRONMONGER, 


Frames. — Run. 4 Do. moulded. __ 4in. by 3in., wrot. 
by 3 fir-wrought 660 framed, dble re- 
frmd, rebated,and Do, do. cir.,includ- bated and beaded 


beaded frame. ing all joints for transom, mullion, 
264 0 plaster. &e 
285 0 34 8 34 0 
| i 31 8 6in. by 4in. wroght 126 0 
ten 4 and framed, 16 9 
38 6 79 0 176 0 
i8 6 43 by 3 head. 
70 0 
849 2 
4 2in. deal moulded Do. hung on butts. 2in. moulded cir. 
fal G. 36 sashes in small —__qg95 9 + casementin wide 
square and wide 242 0 moulded _bars 
sash-bars. 22 11 hung on centres 
aes 22 6 with cut and 
foot-cut the thickness of the rafter, and square 412 5 Joie eb Soa 
* 2 « measurd square. 
up a line as shown; then from where this 20 3 
meets the upper edge of rafter to point (toe) 
‘teed F sattan'a. li DOORS, &O. 
on opposite edge of raiter draw a line, set the 
bevel to this (a line parallel is shown higher | 14in. four-panel 2in. moulded and 2in. _ three - panel 


up the rafter in order to have room to show | >e4d butt and flush half - glass 


the bevel fully), and you will have the raking < Sabato pon cit Goon, elipiclawes eides:doar: 
f A 4 } 67. 6 part in 4 panels, 34 10 
cut of jack rafters, This will also suit roofs | 13in. moulded and the upper filled in 104 6 
the wall-plates of which make other angles| squared 3-panel With wide sash- 139 4 
than right angles at their corners. door. bs aL eee 
Fie. 36 h hh t z 5 33.0 Small squares. 
ig shows what is a very important 136 6 
matter—the getting the cuts for the end of 21 0 
the purlin, in order that it may fit against the 157 6 


liin. wrot., tongd., lin, wrought one ljin. wrought ar 


moulded both 
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moulded side and beaded framed j am) 


linings and bac, 
ings. | 


and a 
window board & boardirg. 
bearers. 100 0 


24 0 lin. wrought one 23 3 | 
38 0 side and tongued lgin. wrot, fram) 
4 0 boarding as ceil- and double 1 
7 ing. bated jam 
734 721 8 linings. | 
110 6 24-0 
832 2 
Groove for plas- 23in. by in. 2in. splayed ed 


terer. wrought, splayed, on lin. 


216 0 and rounded fillet 178 8 

237 0 as architrave, in- 170 

23 8 cluding mitres, 195 8 
44 0 32 0 Rd. ends to Deal wrought dc 

520 8 87 0 _ door. stop planted 

Stops. 99 0 8 2in. by din. 
a 16 0 8 a 

24 7 0 29 6 

4 pA SS 12 93 0 

Runs. R. CO, and 191 0 8 122 6 
waste on lin. wae 3in by lin. wr 
wrought one side, 38 and. chamfer 


tongued & beaded 
boarding. 


28 0 


fillet. 
72 UO Mitre, 
24 

3'n. by lin. wrot., lin. wrot. framed 4in. by lin. wr 
framed, splayed, jamb lining, 4in. one side, filleti 


and beaded grnds. wide & backings. in splayed o 
65 8 2290 Na ete eee 
98 6 7204 
164 2 


Bin. by lin., wrot 2in. by 2in., wrot, Small deal mou 
one side, eaves framed, rebated, ing on fascia. 


fascia, splayed 1 and moulded 89 4 
edge. frame for iron 
259 6 casements, 
116 0 
154 0 
270 0 


Qin. by 2in. wi 


Mouldi out of lin. wrought, one 
ci by ieiae cal and framed bar 


4in. by 3in. and side fascia, cut 


fixing as part of and fitted be- boards. 
cornice. tween rafters Gin, 15 0 
82 0 SE. wide, Cut ends to dc 
2 spld. 8.E. 2 4 2 
2 


éin, by lin,, wrot Moulding ont of Mitred and ret 
one side, fascia 3in. by 2in. plant- ed ends. = 
plugged to walls. ed on transom, Returned mould 


84 9 &e. ends. 
Nmbers.—Notched 13 0 12 
and returned 15 0 2 
rounded ends to 2 3 8 
liin. window 15 0 13 
boards. 45 3 2 
24 = 
4 36 
8 
4 
4U 


OAK. 
é6in. by Gin. wrot. Run, 4in. by 3in. Three circularri 
framed posts. &c. wrought, framed, forming arcadil 


90 0 Gin. by Bin, Tebated sunk wrought, fram 
re 5 seeps or weathered sill, oan pinned 4 
—__— d. grooved for wiu- oak pins, ou 
198 0 niet wall Gow board. 2ft. Yin, 
15 34 0 2ft. 6in., inclt 
0 55 (0 ing all headi 
5 8 joints. 
8 0 8 do, cut out 
loz 8 3ft. lin. by 2ft.4 


16 do., cut 4tt, 2 
by 2ft.4in. 


4 
IRONMONERY, WITH SCREWS AND FITTINGS. 
butts, 6 mortise locks Sets of plain bri 


Pairs 3in. 


cat with brass furn. finger-plates, 0 
12 7 do. white china long and 0 
24 turniture. Short. (7 
2 2 7 sets of wh 
4 6 china fingé 
4 Japanned iron Plates. | 
2 thumb latch. 4 
: ee See 12 | 
53 Norton’s patent 16 
d ing. 
Do. 33 do. aaa tien. | 
103 : 
Small barre! bolts. Mortite seupeete 
= 
4 2 
A] 
Pairs of brass sash Brass lever case- Run.—Gabled it 
centres. mentfastener. tongue, bedded 
SPA 12 do. white lead, a 
Perforated zinc 24 stops. groved a? , 
panel, and fixing 2 2 ieee a 
Ee ceiling 3ft. by 33 24 550 
: oe 5 Sa. | 
: 38 8 i | 
102 8 } 
Japanned iron Hisley’s patent Iron dowels a 
lever casement opening for iron runs in fir 
fastening. casement 13ft. Stone, 
4 Do. do. stays, from floor. 8 in oak and ter 
Koa foe 12 cotta. 
12 12 
4 
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Boyle’s patent Sets of lines, pul- Pieces of hoop- 
<ventilators) air- leys, &c., to open iron nailed to oak 
pumps and fixing and shut case- posts built into 
on roof, including ment 2ft.6in.from wall about 1ft.6in. 
all cutting to tile, floor. long. 
flashing, & trim- 1. ae ie i> ><) eae 
ming on rafters. 


DIMENSIONS (CONTINUED),—PLASTERER. 


Ne a ft. in. 
L.P.F.S. and twice W. ceiling. 
130 169 0 ‘Rooms Nos. 1 and 5. : 
15 3 
11 9 179 2 Add No.2. 
3 6 
13.0 45 6 Add pasage, 
49 
40 19-0 Add, 
3 0 
9.0 27 0 Add over stairs, 
4 0 
70 280 ae linen, 
3 9 
2.6 9 5) 
10 6 
4 0 42 0 Add landing, 
10 6 
7 6 78 9 Add No.3, 
13 0 
12 0 156 0 Add No.4. 
15 3 
6 7 
i 6 Add passages, 
6 6 9 
190 6 L.P.F. and S, and twice C. 
5 61047 9 sloping part of roof, 
2 ae ) 
16 93 6{ 
53 | 
1 0 5 8 >Deduct do. chimney breasts. 
A) 
L..0 (ae) 
2 63 10 
2.9 31 1(RFS. and twice C. Nos. 1 
2 8 U and 5 above dado, 
2 9 44 0 
4 16 0) R. F. 8. and twice C., walls an? 
29 | gables, 
4 1,53 
2 9) 
32-0 pe 9 Add chimney breast. 
29 
rr | Add No. 2. 
2 9) 
30 6 
2.9 20 Of LP. F.B. and twice O. partition 
14 6 in No. 2. 
_2 9 123 9 
15 3 
5 6 8311 Add passage. 
15 3) 
ae Bil RFE.S, and twice C. in passage. 
3 0 
2 9) 55 8 
> 0 Add at end. 
29 
3 0 
29 LP.F.S. and twice ©. partition 
20 at end of passage. 
2 9 
18 9 
2 9 | 162 11 { Add passage next linen room. 
16 0 
2 9 
10 6 ; 
209 
9 U Add do, 
2 9 
49 
6 6 26 °2 Add. 
10 0 , j 
9 27 66 
2 7 Add in ide linen room. 
29 23 5 
3 6 R.F.S. and twice C. end of passage 
2 9 9 8 next linen. 
5 ¥ 
5 6 31 8 R.F.S.and C. in linen room. 
8 0 
2 9 22 0 And do. 
24 9 
2 9 68 1 Add next stair, 
4 12 0 
10 0 480 0 Add walls each side Of stairs. 
2 2 9 
2 9 15 2 Deduct do. 
4° 7 0 
6 0 168 0 2 
3-0 Deduct do. for opening. 
Lig O95 19,0 
11 
5 6 10 1 Keene’s Ct. narrow and (4). 
4 5 6 22 0 Labour rounded angle to do, 
il 
8 0 14 8 K.Ct. narrow cir. 
8 0 32 0 Labour cir.round angle in K. Ct: 


| 


4M. 
8 3.E. 


10 


10 
10 
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ft. in. 
14 3) 
5 6 | 
13 0 
5 6 7208 
19 9 
6 6 
2 0 
2 6 5 
26.3 
5 6 144 
21 0 
2 9! 
8 9 
2e9 
13 9 
29 +2 6 
16 6 
29 
14 14 
2 gJ 
2705 90 
Cr 3 S7 
5 6 50 
9 38 
5 6 99 
2 Ui LL 
bec TT 
71 10 
3 6 502 
3s 6 ‘35 
Toes 
376) 63 
18 3 
3 6 63 
3U 6 
8 6 106 
32 
86" f12 
3° 6-22 
£8 0 
Eat a} 
Se 0 
270°" 16 
81 0 
oP GaeL1g 
14 6 
BE ts ty) 
370 
3 6 10 
19 3 
3 6 67 
2S 0 
S76" 73 
19 6 
SEE WS 
3 G14 
19 0 
3 6 66 
29 U 
3 6 Ilol 
i im 
38 6 94 
3 6 14 
14 0 
3 6 49 
14 0 
3 6 49 
3 6 35 
7110 143 
196m 15 
Tee Gl 
36 6 36 
62 6 62 
eo 9 
LY 2 rf 
62 0 
36 9 
—— ( 139 
40 6 
Ls 6 
sey 4 
19 0 19 
56 9 56 
6 6 
be 4 


ft. in. 


for) 


ooo 


Oo 


COn 


L,P.F.8. and twice C., partition 
outside No. 3. 


Add passage. 
Add No, 3. 


Deduct do. 
Add No. 4 


R.F.3. ani twice C, No. 3. 


Add No. 4 


Add. J 


Dubbing out to form cir. :corner 
l4in. gt. 

Add. 

Ex. Ir. only forming cir. in plas- 
tering l4in, gt. 

Add. 

10 S.E. 

14 Do. in sp'ay. 

K.Ct. and rrd. angle. 

Add. 

Add. 

£0 SE. 


DADO. 


K.Ct. dado and (4) Nos. 1 and 4. 

Labour forming cir. corner, 14in. 
gt. 

10 8.E. 


K,Cc. dado, and (4) in passage, 
Do. on lath. 


Add. No. 2. 

K. Cement on brick dado and (4) 
No. 2, 

Extra labour forming circular 
corner l4in, 

6 S.E. 

K. cement dado on brick and (4) 
passage and landing. 


Add extra heights next stairs, 


K. cement on lath dado and (4). 


Add in linen, 


K. cement on brick dado and (4) 
linen, 


Add No. 3, 


K. cement on lath and (4) dado 
in do. 


Extra to forming circular corner 
l4in. girt in K. cement, as 
before. 

4S. 

K. cement on lath dado and (4) 
landing, 

K. cement or brick dado and (4) 
No. 4. 


Do. on lath and (4). 

Extra to circular 
before. 

4 S.E. 

K. cement dado on lath and (4) 
passage, 


corner as 


Do. on brick and (4) in do, 


Extra to round angle in K, 
cement, 


10 S.B. 

Extra to forming bold flush- 
board at top of dado (No. land 
5), K. cement. 

Deduct do. 

Circular do. 

4 Extra labour to 
angles. 

Extra to bold flush board as 
before passage. 

Add No. 2. 

Deduct do. 

Cir. do, 


Extra to bold flush bead as before 
landing. 

Add linen. 

Add No. 3. 

Deduct do. 

Cir. do, 

Extra to bold flush bd, 

2 8.E. 

Extra to bold flush bd. No, 4. 

Deduct do. 

Cir, do. 


rounded 


569 


ft. in. 
28 0 


ft. in. 
28 0 Bold flush as before passage. 
6 Extra to rounded angles. 
2 7110 143 8 Extra to flush bd. in K. Ot. to 
form skirting in dado. 


10 1 6 15 0 Deduct do. 
10 1 2 li 8 Cir. do. 
£9 uv 99 O Extra to flush bd. as last. 
6 1 6 9 O Deduct do. 
7 9 7 v Cir. flush bd, as skirting. 
139 3 139 3 Hxtra to flush bd. as before. 
4 ime -6 6 U Deduct do, 
4 |} 4 8 Cir. do. 
28 0 Extra to flush bd. as before. 
10 Extra to round angles in do. 
GROUND FLOOR. 
ft. id: 
2 36 0 L.P.F.S. and twice W. ceiling 
25 018)0 0 wings. 
2 16 0 
14 0 448 QO Add nurse’s room. 
2 24 U 
18 0 864 0 Add wards. 
2 5 10 
9) 20" 5 
4 5 lu Deduct do. for chy. breast. 
Eo 273 
2 3 0 
3 9 18 O Deduct for stairs, 
2 110 4 
9 ©1986 0 
4 10 0 R.F.S., and twice C. wall wings. 
7 6 300 0 
12 9 6 114 0 Dubbing out to form cir.corner, 
l4in. gt. as before. 
12 6 114 0 Ex. to forming cir. corner in 
: ie plastering 14 gt. as before. 
12 stops. 
12 do on splay. 
4 9 88 0 K. Ct. rounded angle, 
2 62 4 
7 0 872 8 RES., and twice C. nurse’s room. 
2 86 4 
7 01208 8 Add boards. 
24 7 v 168 0 Dubbing out to form cir. corner, 
as before. 
24 0 168 0 Ex. to forming cir. corner in 
righ as before. 
48 S.H. 
8 7 0 56 0 K. cement rounded angle to 
chimney breasts. 
8 S.E, 
2 18 0 
3 9 135 O R.F.S.and C. to sinks. 
2 16 6 
3 9 123 9 Addw.ce. 
2 5 6 
10 9 118 3 MHalf-brick wall in cement. 
2 3 6 
5 6 38 6 L,P.F.S. and twice W. ceiling. 
2 2 9 
5 6 30 3 Addwee.’s, 


CHIPS. 


A new church of St. Luke is about to be com- 
menced at Kingston-on-Thames. Messrs. Kelly 
and Birchall, of Westminster, are the architects, 
and the tender of Mr. W. H. Gaze has been 
accepted at £3,600 for the first section of the 
works. 


St. Matthias Church, Salford, built in 1842, was 
reopened on Sunday, after having been restored. 
The whole of the windows, which are of diamond 
type, placed in the church at its consecration, have 
been reglazed in rolled cathedral glass, a work 
executed by Messrs. R, B. Edmundson and Son, of 
Manchester. The church has also been repainted 
and decorated ; these works have been carried out 
by Mr. W. G. Sutherland, of St. Ann’s-street, 
Manchester. 


A new highway bridge has just been erected at 
Tregate, connecting the counties of Hereford and 
Monmouth, from plans by the surveyor for the 
former county. Mr. Charles Miles was the con- 
tractor. 


A new mission church of All Saints is being 
built for the Roman Catholics of Anfield, near 
Liverpool. It will comprise schoolrooms for 480 
children cn the ground floor, and a church seated 
for 500 persons above. The materials are local 
grey brick, with red pressed brick for angles, 
jambs, and strongmolds, and red stone for copings, 
sills, and other dressings. The contractors are 
Messrs. Urmson, of Liverpool, and the architects 
are Messrs. J. and B. Sinnott, of Harrington-street, 
in the same city. The probable cost will be about 
£4,000. 


A new Constitutional Club is in course of erection 
at Watford, at the Corner of High-street and 
Clarendon-road. The building is Queen Anne in 
atyle, and will be built of red bricks, with dress- 
ings of terracotta and Monks Park stone. Mr. 
W. H. Syme, of Watford, is the architect, Messrs. 
T. Turner and Co. are the builders, and Mr, Henry 
Allen ¢s the honorary clerk of works. The outlay 
will be over £2,000. 
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OuRLITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED, 


WE give a view of the main front of the pre- 
mises of the above bank now in course of 
erection at the top of King-street, Man- 
chester, by Messrs. Heathcote and Rawle, 
architects, of Princes - street, Manchester, 
The view shows the adjoining building of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, erected 
some few years ago by Mr. Heathcote. The 
new building has a base some 6ft, high of grey 
Dalbeattie granite, the remainder of the front 
being in stone from the quarry of Mr. Drabble, 
Matlock Bridge. The interior of the banking 
chamber will be finished with linings of rouge, 
jasper, and other marbles, the woodwork being 
in oak, The basement is entirely lined with 
Burmantofts ivory white glazed bricks, The 
principal strong room has walls, floor, and 
ceiling of compound steel, backed by 5in, steel 
rails fixed close together, and the whole outer- 
cased with 18in. of concrete formed of special 
materials, The basement contract has been 
carried out by Mr. Hodkinson, and the super- 
structure has been given to Messrs. Neill and 
Sons, all of Manchester. The bills of quantities 
have been prepared by Mr. George Paton, and 
the clerk of works is Mr. Bennett, 


TWO DUTCH RENAISSANCE CHIMNEYPIECES, 


WE draw attention to-day to a valuable collec- 
tion of geometrical details and general views 
now in course of publication in small folio 
form by Herr von H. A. Seemann, of Leipzig, 
under the title of ‘“ Die Renaissance in Belgien 
und Holland,” by Franz Ewerbeck, professor 
at the Royal Polytechnic School at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, assisted by Alb. Neumeister, archi- 
tect at Meiningen, by Henri Leeuw, professor 
of technical art at Nymegen, and by Emile 
Mouris, an architect in Brussels. By special 
permission we are enabled also to present our 
readers with two specimen plates slightly re- 
duced from the originals, and arranged side by 
side in our double-page photo-lithographs. No 
better recommendation could be offered than 
such examples as these, and they at once afford 
good evidence of the artistic manner and 
practical thoroughness with which the authors 
have invested Herr Seemann’s publication. 
The letterpress descriptions accompanying the 
plates are occasionally enriched by small plans, 
and are printed in French as well as German, 
thus enhancing their usefulness. Some of the 
lithographs are printed in two tints, or in 
colour, as in the pages devoted to old Dutch 
tiles, while many sheets are executed in chalk 
lithography. Turning to the two Renaissance 
chimneypieces chosen for our accompanying 
illustration, the first is from the “Salle 
d’Audience” on the first floor of the House of von 
Marten van Rossum, General of Duke Charles 
de Geuldre, at Zalt Bommel. Mr. P. J. H. 
Cuypers, of Amsterdam, restored the building, 


which is one of the most picturesque examples 
of the Renaissance existing in Holland, and 
though the house is not by any means a large 


one, it contains an uncommonly quaint stair- 


case, and some more than ordinarily good 


details, such as the sculptured fireplace jambs, 


representing Adam and Eve, to the room on the 
left of the entrance hall on the ground-floor. 
Herr Weve, of Nymegen, contributes a good 
chalk drawing of these figures, which are 
admirably carved. H, Leeuw has drawn the 
It is a 


chimneypiece, which we illustrate. 
neat specimen of the Early Renaissance, with 


elaborately-detailed columns supporting the 


corbels which carry the hood. The inclosed 
space forming the front of the fireplace is 
faced with blue tiles having large ‘panels of 
Delft representing David and Solomon, the 
latter being the better of the two figures. The 
angles of the house from which these are taken 
are marked by circular turrets crowned by 
conical spires, with stepped gables at the ends 
of the main roof, The semicircular window 


heads are carved very nicely, and the lower 


portion of the windows have the ty ically 
diapered wooden shutters so common in Hol- 
land. The centre feature of the street facade 


has been removed, and the openings filled up 
with plain brickwork. Mr. Cuypers has added 
avery quaint and original fiéche to the stair- 
Zalt 
Bommel, 30 miles 8.W. of Arnheim, on the left 
bank of the Waal in Gilderland, is a curious 
old town, with two churches and several 


case turret at the rear of the house. 


picturesque houses, some of which are given in 
the drawings before us, 


busch, with a general plan of this cathedral, 


The chimneypiece from Utrecht is a par- 
ticularly refined piece of work, and is now 


situated in the museum of that town. It 
came, 
Gracht at Utrecht. 


frieze carries the arms 


The prettily-designed 
of the Mom and 


Culemborgh families, dating from the middle 
are 
partly coloured, and M. E. Mouris has drawn 
out a useful detail to a large scale, with the 
The panels below the 
general view here given are from another 
specimen in the same museum. At Nymegen 


of the 16th century. The bearings 


tints marked on. 


there isa interesting Raadhuis, or Town Hall, 
elaborated with statues, and a great Gothic 
church of early date; but the book before us 


gives a series of interesting drawings devoted 


to the great market-house and the quaint gate- 


house leading from the Grand Marché to the 


Platze der Stefanskirche. Both the market- 
house and the gateway are thoroughly Dutch. 
The aldermanic stalls in the Town Hall at 
Nymegen are very complete, and, with the 
screened inclosure dividing them off from 
the Hall form a sort of tribune, the date of the 
woodwork being the second half of the 16th 
century. Of this specimen of joiner’s art 
several sheets are given in detail, Arnheim 
Venlo has a quaint Rathhaus, with some big 
towers to it, which seem to bear relationship 
to some of the London School Board schools, 
and an Irishman might say that the design of 
the Arnheim Town Hall was possibly inspired 
by them. This Rathhaus has some good chim- 
neypieces in it, with coffered bricks to the 
backs and jambs. Maarten van Rossum hada 
mansion at Arnheim, and here an ancient 
drawing of the old manor is reproduced by H. 
Leeuw, which shows what a queer place it 
must have been. The details of tables and 
other furniture from Utrecht Museum are, 
however, much more useful, and are set out to 
a good large scale. One of the most complete 
series of illustrations given shows the Schloss 
Oydonck, near Ghent, the ancient property 
of Herren von Nevele. It was destroyed 
by the Gantois in 1491, and was rebuilt 
by Phillipe de Montmorency in 1500; but 
during the religious wars of the end of that 
century it was devastated. Towards the end 
of the 16th or commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury the building was restored, and in 1864 
Baron T’Kint de Naeyer, the present pro- 
prietor, engaged M. Parent, a Parisian archi- 
tect, to put the place in order. The castle has 
therefore been considerably altered, but still 
contains much of interest with its great cir- 
cular towers and high roofs, At Furnes, the 


In the same part 
carefully-drawn details are arranged of the 
great pulpit in the Johanniskirche in Herzogen- 


however, from the Hause der Neuen 


The remains of St. Willebrod’s church, which 
escaped the French Revolution, form, too, an 
interesting subject for architectural study. 
Here the image of the Blessed Virgin is said to 
work miracles, and a good trade is done every 
year in consequence by the Roman clergy. The 
stalls in the cathedral are very good. The 
Rathhaus at Kampen, and the old bridge and 
tower over the l’Yssel, are well shown, with a. 
lot of first-class woodwork and carvings from 
the same town, drawn toa largescale. Added to 
these are some cups and municipal plate. The 
plates throughout are well printed and 
arranged, 


COLLEGE CHAPEL, GREENWICH, 


THE portions of the chapel shown in the illus- 
tration are those designed by James Stuart after 
the fire in 1779, which destroyed the dome and 
interior of the chapel. The carving throughout 
is most rich and delicate. These drawings ob- 
tained the second prize in a Travelling Student- 
ship last session at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, ~ 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL NEW TOWERS, 


THE completion of the west front of Bristol 
Cathedral, from the designs of Mr. John L. 
Pearson, R.A., finishes the work of reconstruc- 
tion of the nave which was carried out with 
so much skill by the late Mr. George Edmund 
Street, R.A. The whole of the scaffolding has 
lately been removed, and we are enabled to- 
day toillustrate the building from an admirable © 
photograph by Mr. W. Harvey Barton, of Lian 
House, Bristol. Mr. Street built the towers up 
to the line of the belfry level, some 72ft. from 
the ground, in 1881. Mr, Pearson’s work, 
dating from Easter, 1887, consists of the upper 
stage, which measures 35ft. high, Both towers 
are alike, They are pierced on each face by 
two lofty traceried windows, divided by piers 
4ft. wide. The angle piers are panelled on their ~ 
faces save at one angle, where an octagonal 
stair turret is carried up and crowned by a stone 
spire several feet above the parapet of the 
tower, The turret is 8ft,in diameter, Doult- 
ing stone was used for the work, and oak 
louvres are placed in the belfry windows, 
Messrs. Booth were the builders for the two 
thirds of the work of these towers 
executed under Mr, Street, and the remainder 
of their elevation has been done by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer. The 
total height from the church floor to the top 
of the parapet is 107ft., and to the top of the 
turret spire the height is 134ft, The old 
central tower is 127ft, high. The new nave has 
cost £58,000, and the towers have cost about 
£18,000. The following illustrations of the 
cathedral have appeared in the BUILDING 
News during recent years :—Mr, Street’s new 
nave, Oct, 20, 1876; view across nave (draw- 
ing by the late Mr. Street), Sept. 2, 1881 ; new 
north front and porch, do., Dec. 21, 1883 ; the 
sacristy (measured drawings by R. W. Paul), 
Noy. 12, 1886, 


COTTAGES FOR THE OXFORD COTTAGE 
IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY, 


THESE cottages were erected a few years ago 
in Plantation-road, Oxford, to provide some 
good artisans’ dwellings, The accommodation 
consists of a large front sitting-room, a back 
kitchen, and outbuildings, together with three 
good bedrooms, They are built with local red 
bricks and tile roofs, and form a simple and 
effective row of cottages, Mr. H. Wilkinson 
Moore, of Oxford, was the architect, 


9 


The dedication of St. Christopher’s Mission 
Chapel, Fisher Hill, Low Walker, was performed 
on Friday by the Bishop of Newcastle. Plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Dunn and Thompson, of 
St. Nicholaa’-buildings, Newcastle. The building 
is of red brick, with stone dressings, the gables 
being relieved with wall timbers filled in with 
gravel and plaster cast. The roof has projecting 
eaves, with moulded barge boards at the gables. 
The main building is higher than the chancel, and 
is surmounted with a turret. The chapel is 62ft. 
by 28ft. inside, and accommodates 320 worshippers. 
The cost of building alone has been about £600. 


The Hon, W. H. B. Portman opened, on Friday, 
the Victoria Jubilee Nursery Institute, which has 
been erected and endowed at Taunton at a cost of 
£10,000, towards which an anonymous donor gave 
£5,000. After the opening ceremony, a bust of the 


abbey church and Rathhaus are interesting, | late Dr. Wilson Fox, the work of Miss Margaret - 
and contain much good Flemish woodwork, Thomas, was unveiled in the Shire Hall. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


\ Gothic is a by-word, so one can- 

not express surprise at the quality of 
the architecture shown in the drawing of the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey, which 
you reproduced last week, Nevertheless, one 
is led to reflect that good old Sir Christopher 
was easily satisfied with a design in his later 
days. Itis to be regretted that, in your very 
interesting comments on this drawing, you 
were unable to give any information as to the 
why and wherefore of the appended signatures, 
as one feels some curiosity on this poiat. Mr. 
Mich, Evans—whoever that worthy may have 
been—put his sign-manual affectionately close 
up to Sir Christopher’s, It would almost seem 
as if it should have been, “ We doe approve of 
this design,” rather than “TI,” as Wren has it. 
In the face of this drawing one is anxious to 
know what Mr, Pearson has done, and is 
doing, with this north transept of our only 
Abbey. I fear that when the hoarding 
and scaffolding are removed, the feature 
will look somewhat too brand new to be 
pleasant. The old brown stonework was so 
toned and softened that the composition, curious 
as it was, never seemed to jar upon our feelings, 
and when the restoration, reparation, or what- 
ever treatment it is undergoing, is completed, 
[ expect we shall be unable to recognise the 
building as the same dear old Abbey, so well 
beloved of the London architectural student. 


I suppose it is safe to conclude that West- 
minster Abbey has been more sketched than 
any other building in the world... And how 
many a budding architect has essayed his first 
sketch under the shadow of its walls! I care- 
fully treasure an aged scrap of drawing-paper 
whereon is a representation of one of the Early 
cloister windows—a sketch I made when 
my good master pressed me to try my 
‘prentice hand at sketching at the Abbey 
—a remarkable, nay, in many respects, a 
wonderful, drawing! It would be interesting 
to have a tabulated list of sketches made at 
Westminster. Your own contribution, as set 
forth last week, is voluminous, Yet so much 
is there in the manner of it that the old abbey, 
which has been drawn and measured in every 
nook and cranny—which has been delineated 
with pencil and pen, freehandedly and geo- 
metrically, in outline and shaded, in monotint 
or coloured, and has been measured to the frac- 
tion of a barleycorn wherever the student can 
poke his measuring-rod—is to be shortly 
sketched all over again, Mr. Herbert Railton, 
IT understand, has been commissioned to draw 
the whole of the abbey for the Portfolio—a 
commission doubtless entailing many months 
or years of work. That the drawings will be 
beautiful we may well believe, and the com- 
mencement of the series in the journal named 
will be anticipated with pleasure, 


In the new edition of the “ Last Essays of 
Hlia,” lately published, there is a pretty little 
drawing of Mr, Railton’s, illustrating “The 
Tombs in the Abbey”—Lamb’s appeal to 
Robert Southey to assist in doing away with 
the charges for viewing the Abbey made in 
those days, In our time we need hardly com- 
plain, as did “Elia,” that “in no part of our 
beloved Abbey now can a person find entrance 
(out of service time) under a sum of two 
shillings.” Five other pretty little sketches 
illustrate the “Essays,” They are “Old Blakes- 
ware House,’ in Hertfordshire; “An Old 
China-closet”; “In the Cloisters, Christ’s 
Hospital” ; “ Maskery End, in Hertfordshire” ; 
and “The Temple Church”—six charming 
vignettes in all, 


T have been looking through the October 
number of the Institute’s Journal of Proceed- 
ings, and find that Mr, Wyatt Papworth has 
been writing upon “ The Tombs in the Abbey.” 
Mr. Papworth gives us a few conundrums, 
Those interested in monumental designing may 
endeavour to find the solutions to them. It is 
stated in the paper in the Proceedings that 
there are several gorgeous tombs of the time 
of James I, whose authorship is unknown, or, 
at any rate, in a glorious state of uncertainty. 
Among these, the writer mentions the tomb 
of Henry, Lord Norris, died 1601, and that of 
Sir Francis Vere, 1609, of which it is said that, 
when the sculptor Roubiliac was contemplating 


it, the abbey mason, Gayfere, approaching him, 
exclaimed, “ Hush! hush !—he will speak pre- 
sently !”"—a compliment, I take it, to the 
sculptor of the tomb. Another monument 
whose designer isunknown to the Abbey autho- 
rities is said to be that of George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, and his wife, erected 1634. 
Here is an opportunity for anyone to show 
superior knowledge of the lives of Jacobean 
tomb-designers by informing us of the authors 
of the above monuments, 


Please to remember the Fifth of November! 
The Institute gets to work again on that date. 
There is absolutely no foundation for the 
rumour that the Council will, on this occasion, 
burn the effigies of any members or past 
members of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


It was a great disappointment to me not to 
be able to attend the Association opening 
meeting, and listen to the presidential address. 
Inasmuch, however, as it was impossible to be 
in Devonshire and Conduit-street at one and 
the same time, it could not be helped; and 
have therefore had to console myself with read- 
ing Mr. Appleton’s exhortation, which I have 
perused im extenso in the Institute Journal, It 
is admirable, even if one can hardly see how 
the“ talking shop ” idea would work in practice, 
It is certain that some means of bringing the 
members more together in friendly discourse 
would be a boon anda blessing, Butdoes not this 
seem to point to the desirability of rendering a 
certain number of the evenings more convivial, 
and to the institution of a regular monthly, 
unassuming conversazione? Every alternate 
meeting might be for this “talking shop” to 
one’s heart’s content, or to the exchange of ideas 
on divers other subjects. In a microscopical 
society of which I was, some years back, a 
member, we had, I recollect, ordinary and 
business meetings; but at the latter all the 
papers were read or lectures delivered, whilst 
at the former we brought out our microscopes, 
&c., and walked around and chatted over the 
various exhibits, It seems to me that it is just 
such evenings we want at the Association. 
Mr. Appleton’s idea should be seized upon and 
worked out on these lines, The members of 
the A.A. want to be talked to less,and want to 
converse more. How many, like myself, have 
felt a trifle bored by the prolonged discussions, 
when one would like to be looking at the 
drawings, and discussing them with others? 
But the paper is long and a bit dry, the discus- 
sion drags out in er-hums and er-ahs, and when 
the meeting breaks up and one is hoping to geta 
glimpse, at least, of the drawings, &c., arranged 
with so much care, behold! they are swept off 
in the twinkling ofan eye! There is something 
radically wrong in the system of nieetings 
at at present in vogue. Mr. Appleton’s idea, if 
not exactly workable as expressed, should lead 
to some modification of the evenings that will 
allow of such friendly discussion as I have 
suggested. 


I note Mr. Bidlake’s complaint as to the 
“ Phantom Client.” Ifany phantom-like indi- 
vidual of middle height, about forty years of 
age, and wearing a sandy moustache, and 
whose spelling of the Queen’s English is bad, 
and writing worse—if any individual answer- 
to this description calls this way, and goes 
into the business your correspondent describes, 
he (the phantom-like individual) may be pre- 
pared for a warm reception.* 


A competition advertisement has cropped up, 
inviting plans and estimates for a new church 
at Barmouth, North Wales. No premiums are 
offered, and the designs are required post 
haste on or before Nov. 30, Yet, in spite of 
the unpromising nature of the advertisement, 
I doubt not but that great will be the rush for 
particulars, and heavy will be the list of those 
entering for the race. A church, as we know, 
is a favourite subject among competitors— 
perhaps the favourite of the majority of youth- 
ful competitors who can produce a respectable 
ecclesiastical plan, where they utterly fail on 
a pub, or other common piece of designing. I 
would, however, advise such to restrain their 
enthusiasm in this Barmouth competition, 
unless the information contained in the par- 
ticulars has a more rosy tint than that in the 
advertisement, The whole affair appears too 


hurried to be well arranged, and the invitation 
is bald enough in all conscience. 


The mishap at Millbrook Parish Church, in 
Bedfordshire—in which, I believe, there is 
some beautiful 15th-century work—was cer- 
tainly curious, One is inclined to say that 
gross carelessness must surely have character- 
ised the operations conducted at the foot of 
the pier supporting the nave arcade, when 
preparations were being made for the new 
heating apparatus. The men engaged on the 
job may be thankful that they escaped with a 
whole skin, Someone will have to pay for the 
want of thought and care that occasioned the 
accident, as I expect it will be an expensive 
affair to replace the pier on wholly new founda- 
tions, put up the nave arcade, re-turn a couple 
of arches, &c. Unfortunately, it appears the 
ancient font is broken into fragments, and 
doubtless beyond piecing together. 


Once more we have our attention called to 
poor old St. Mary-le-Strand. Mr. Archibald 
Campbell writes to the Zimes of the 30th ult, 
and asks what is the plan of campaign of the 
churchwardens and others with respect to the 
building. He points out, very truly, that the 
church has been dismantled unmercifully, and 
despoiled of its vases, Why these tea-urns 
are not replaced, I, for one, cannot comprehend. 
They are suitable to their position, and should, 
therefore, be reinstated. But utter callousness 
and indifference seem to characterise those in 
authority. The hoarding is kept up, and 
doubtless brings in a nice sum to the advertise- 
ment contractor ; but if nothing more is going 
to be done, one would think it would be quickly 
bundled out of the way, unless, indeed, as the 
Times correspondent hints, the object of those 
having the care of the building in their charge 
is to make it look as wretched as possible, so 


as to hasten its condemnation and destruction, - 


GOTH, 
OE —_—_———— 


CHIPS. 


The value has been declared at £171,752 19s. 6d. 
of the personal estate of the late John Griffith, 
FR I.B.A., of 6, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
and formerly of Finsbury-place, architect, who 
died on the 21st Sept., aged 91 years. 


The spire of Coleshill Church, Warwickshire, is 
being rebuilt from plans by Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner. Messrs. Stephens and Bastow, of Bristol 
and London, are the builders, and Mr. D, Knight 
is the clerk of works. 


The will of Mr. James Easton, late of No. 44, 
Prince’s-gardens, a member of the firm of Haston 
and Anderson, civil engineers, of Whitehall-place 
and Hrith, who died on August 26th, has been 
proved, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £91,000. 


The new church of Caledfwlch, near Llandilo, 
was consecrated last week. It is Early English in 
style, and has been built from designs by Mr. 
Stephen W. Williams, of Rhayader, Radnorshire. 
It contains as memorials a reredos and pulpit, both 
executed from the architect’s designs in Devonshire 
marbles by Messrs. J. and HE. Goad, of the Phoenix 
Works, Plymouth. 


Mr. E. Wareham Harry, C.E., who has been for 
many years at Harrogate, has been appointed to 
the surveyorship of the borough of Cambridge at 
a salary of £400 per annum. 


An addition has just been made to the Aberdeen 
waterworks, in the shape of two large reservoirs 
which have been constructed at Mannofield and 
Slopefield, and which will be formally opened on 
Saturday. By their accommodation the water 
storage of the town will be increased by thirteen 
million gallons. The Mannofield reservoir is 20ft. 
in depth and 370ft. in diameter, and is capable of 
containing twelve million gallons of water. The 
walls of the reservoir are built of granite, the 
bottom being filled in with concrete. The total 
cost has been £21,211. The Slopefield rezervoir, 
which is 270ft. in diameter and 18ft. 6in. in depth, 
has storage capacity for six million gallons. The 
cost, including ground, has been £11,053, 


The death of Mr. John Kirk, of the Watton, 
Brecon, took place on Thursday week. Mr. Kirk 
held the office of county roads surveyor for many 
years, and was well known and highly respected 
throughout Breconshire. Mr. Kirk, who was 70 
years of age, also held the office of county surveyor 
of main roads for Herefordshire for many years. 


An extensive addition has been made to Mr, 
Wm. Hope’s auction mart at Wigton by the erec- 
tion of a block of cattle-pens. Mr. Geo. D 
Oliver, of Carlisle, was the architect. 
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SKE TCHES OF DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


UR illustration of Decorative Furniture 
to-day is of some very good objects 
which were originally in the celebrated Beckett 
Denison and Hamilton Palace collections. The 
Toilet-glass was of the Louis XIV, period, de- 
signed by Berain, and made by Buhl; the 
border inlaid with flowers in brass and mother- 
of-pearl, and mounted with ornaments in chased 
ormolu, The Mahogany Cabinet had the front 
formed of a large panel of Japan lacquer, with 
a landscape and figures in gold on background, 
and was richly mounted-ormolu friezes and 
classic ornaments, and painted medallions by 
Augusto, The ancient Ewer was of very elegant 
form, made of Oriental glass, and was richly 
enamelled and gilt; on the lower part were 
Seven equestrian scrolls, The Henri II, Salt- 
cellar was a good example of this rare and 
beautiful ware, and was inlaid with an in- 
tricate arabesque pattern, The base was sur- 
rounded by mouldings, and rested on six small 
pedestal feet, The Louis XVI. Secretaire was 
of ebony inlaid with panels of Japan lacquer, 
with buildings and trees in gold on back- 
ground ; the friezes and mouldings of classic 
design, with Grecian honeysuckles, a slab of 
Egyptian granite surmounting all, 

We give a few sketches of Decorative Furni- 
ture and other objects made at Mr. 8S. Willson’s 
galleries in the Strand, where the disastrous fire 
occurred last week. The little Folding-table is 
a quaint and pretty piece of furniture, The 
little Charles II, Casket was of tortoiseshell 
mounted with chased silver straps and hinges. 
The Bellows were of Italian workmanship, 
The wrought-iron Knockers were good examples 
of German ironwork, roughly chased with a 
chisel, The Powder-horns were very fine speci- 
mens of what were used in the days of muzzle- 
loading guns, but were very clumsy. The Oak 
Credence was well carved, with the lower part 
filled in at the back with linen panelling, 
and the sides open. Nearly all these things, and 
many other beautiful examples of carved work 
—ivories, china, and paintings—were destroyed 
in the fire, 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


HE President, Mr, W. Howard Seth-Smith, 
will deliver the opening address for the 
Session 1888-9 at a conversazione to be held at 
the New Gallery of Arts and Crafts, Regent- 
street, W., on Tuesday, November 13, 1888. 

The ordinary business which would other- 
wise be taken upon that evening will be post- 
poned till Tuesday, November 27, 1888, when a 
Special General Meeting will be held at St 
James’s Hall. 

The annual report states that 100 members 
and two associates have been elected during 
the past year, and seven members have been 
transferred at their own request into the class 
of associates, the total increase thus being 102, 
Five members have died—a large proportion 
for so young a Society—and 32 have left the 
Society from various causes, leaving a nett in- 
crease of 65, the largest advance yet chronicled 
during the history of the Society. 

Early in the year two special general meet- 
ings were held for making alterations in the 
rules, and at the annual general meeting 
further changes were agreed upon, necessitated 
by the growth of the Society in numbers and 
importance. Nine ordinary meetings of the 
Society were held, when an address was given 
by the president, Mr. J. J. Lish, and papers 
were read by Messrs. G. A. T, Middleton, John 
Leaning, H. Roumieu Gough, Edgar Farman, 
C, H. Searle, J. Starkie Gardner, and Walter 
Emden. 

The work done by the council has included 
the consideration of applications for admission 
into the Society, which occupied a prominent 
place, particular care having been taken to ex- 
clude any improper person. The new rules 
will considerably lighten the labours of the 
council in this respect. Several members have 
at various times sought the advice of the 
council upon difficulties which they have ex- 
perienced in the exercise of their profession, 
and after due deliberation such advice has 
always been willingly given, the solicitor to 
the Society having been consulted when neces- 
sary. The Society paid a visit to York and 
neighbourhood in September, at the invita- 
tion of the York Architectural Association. 
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The programme, which included a series 
of visits to places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, a conversazione given by the York 
Architectural Association, a banquet given by 
the Lord Mayor of York, and several meetings, 
was well appreciated. Visits have also been 
paid during the session to Mr, Gough’s churches 
of St, Cuthbert’s, Kensington, and St. Paul’s, 
Hammersmith, under his guidance, and to the 
new Terry’s and Court Theatres by the invita- 
tion of the architect, Mr. Walter Emden. 
The Council add: ‘‘The use of the Society’s 
rooms has been granted to the Architects’ 
Registration Act Committee for its meetings, 
and a petition was presented by Col. Duncan, 
R.A., C.B., M.P., from the members in support 
of the Bill, That this Bill should have been 
withdrawn all must regret; but the circum- 
stances under which such action was taken by 
Col. Duncan was almost unprecedented. Some 
fifteen Bills were run through in a few 
minutes, and the Architects’ Registration Bill 
was then called in an almost empty House, and 
in the absence of its numerous supporters. It 
is clear, therefore, that the measure did not 
receive fair discussion. The promoters will do 
well, however, not to underrate the opposition, 
especially that of the Institution of Civil 
Enginees, and to modify their Bill to disarm it 
as far as it is reasonable; but when it is con- 
sidered that the medical profession were en- 
gaged for thirty years in obtaining their Act, 
and when their progress is compared with the 
interest evoked and the support obtained for 
this Bill, both in the profession, and in the 
Press, we believe the Registration Committee 
is justified in being sanguine tnat ere long the 
measure, at any rate in some modified form, 
will pass into law.” 

The balance sheet shows a total expenditure 
of £536 7s. 6d., the chief item being entrance 
fees and subscriptions, £499 15s; the balance 
in hand, which at the beginning of the year 
was £30 11s, 4d., is now £6 14s, 11d, 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB, 
1888-9, 


f1E following are the rules of the club for 
the present session, giving exact parti- 
culars of all that is to be observed by members, 
it being clearly understood that the club is 
open to all readers of the BurILpING News. 
The first list of subjects follows here, and others 
will be published on the first Friday of each 
month, Correspondents are requested to look 
for all notices intended for members of the 
club under the heading of Answers to Corre- 
spondents ; and we cannot undertake to reply 
by letter to any questions respecting the com- 
petitions, 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


1, Drawings to be sent in twenty-eight days 
after the publication of the list of subjects, 

2, Usually two subjects will be given every 
month, from which a competitor may choose, 

3. The drawings to be executed in firm black 
lines on white drawing-paper, in sheets of the 
absolute size of 22in. by 1l4in., with no marks 
or tinting in colour whatever. Outline to be 
the first consideration; but drawings may be 
slightly shaded with shadows executed wholly 
in line suitable for photo-lithography, or they 
may be outlined in brown indelible ink, and 
worked with sepia, taking care to keep the 
effect bright, so that good reproductions may be 
obtained by the photo-tint process. Sectional 
parts in either case to be shown in ruled 
hatching or blacked in. The scale used to be 
drawn with each subject. 

4, Drawings to be forwarded unmounted, by 
post, care being taken to roll the short way of 
the drawing, as packages over 18in. long are 
not transmissible through the Book Post, 

5, On entering the class (which may be done 
at any time) each competitor is required to 
furnish his name and address, which must be 
written legibly on the back of each drawing, 
as a guarantee of good faith, the nom de plume 
the author intends to adopt being boldly marked 
on the front of each separate drawing. 

6. Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £3 3s, will 
be awarded to the best series of designs, such 
series not to consist of less than eight subjects, 
Our decision to be final. 

7. Before awarding the prizes, any con- 
tributor will be expected to furnish proof, if 
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necessary, as to his age, and the time during 
which he has been engaged in professional 
pursuits, though no candidate need be strictly 
an architectural student. 

8, We reserve the right of arranging the 
drawings for publication in any manner we 
deem necessary. 

9. A brief critical notice of the designs sent 
in of each series will be given, with illustrations 
of some of the chosen plans, in an early issue 
following the receipt of the drawings. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBJECTS, 


A.—A_ Police- Station for a small Country 
town. To comprise on the ground floor a 
charge-room, 20ft. by 16ft., leading out of the 
entrance hall, which may be about 12ft. by Sft, 
wide. The charge-room is to be made to com. 
municate direct by a corridor leading to the 
cells, of which there are to be five, two for 
each sex, and one cell besides for placing more 
than one prisoner in should occasion require, 
There is to be also a search-room, 10ft. by 10ft,, 
a bath-room, and a room for stolen property, 
6ft. by 4ft. A clerk’s-room, 12ft. by 10ft., is 
to be provided, and a constables’ common room, 
12ft. by 10ft., or thereabouts, suitable latrines, 
lamp-room, &c., required, Accommodation on 
the first floor is to be arranged for resident 
inspector, reached by a private door from the 
street ; the residence is to have a sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery, &c., and three bedrooms and 
w.c. upstairs, A house-yard and way down to 
it are to be contrived. The site, which is 100ft, 
deep, is situated in a main street, having a 
frontage of 48ft., with a public sideway on 
one flank return (4ft. 6in. wide), along which 
lights may be obtained, and a constables’ 
entrance to the rear of the buildings. The 
materials used are to be stone walling and slate 
roofs, Style, Late English Gothic. Scale, th 
of an inch to the foot. Drawings sufficient to 
illustrate the design, including small perspec- 
tive sketch and block plan to reduced scale, 
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CHIPS. 


The National Gallery has been enriched by the 
gift from the Constable family of five pictures by 
the famous landscape painter. They are “ The 
Cenotaph,” “Flatford Mill on the River,” dated 
1817, ‘The Glebe Farm,” “View of Hampstead 
Heath,” and “ Harwich—Sea and Lighthouse.” 
Another recent addition is a portrait by Gains- 
borough, described as “ Maurice Auguste Vestris,” 
the gift of Mr. Swinton, 


A fire occurred on the works of the Cattybrook 
Brick Co., Bristol, on Saturday morning, and de- 
stroyed the carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ shops, 


The new Board schools which have been erected 
by the Birmingham School Board in Soho-road were 
opened on Mondiy week. The style adopted is 
Gothic, and accommodation is provided for 1,000 
children, The whole block averages 788ft. long 
90ft. in width. Sixteen class-rooms are provided, 
each to accommodate sixty scholars. Hight of 
these rooms are arranged in pairs, divided by 
revolving screens. The class rooms are grouped 
round two large assembly halls, 67ft. by 30£t., and 
55ft. by 30ft. The schools have been built of 
brick, with terracotta dressings. The total cost 
will be about £9,400. | 


After a long delay the Oswestry Town Council 
have finally adopted a scheme for an improved 
water supply for the borough, prepared by Mr. . 
Rofe, CE. By this scheme it is intended to cox- 
struct a reservoir on land purchased at Penegwely, 
the present source of supply to contain 24,000,000 
gallons, Tenders were received some time ago for 
carrying out the work; but, as they all exceeded 
the engineer’s estimate, amended plans and speci- 
fications were prepared and fresh tenders invited. 
From those the lowest, that of Messrs. Jevons and 
Sons, of Dudley, has been accepted at £9,340. 


The chateau of the Duguesclin family at Mont | 
murran, near Montfort, Brittany, was burnt down» 
on Friday. The chapel, a 16th-century building, . 
was saved. a 


4 
The memorial-stone of a public park at Pudsey, | 
near Leeds, was laid on Friday. The ground which © 
is to be made into the park has been bought for 
£2,162 by the Pudsey Local Board, and is about | 
six and a-balf acres in extent. The main entrance | 
to the park will be from Church-lane, where 4) 
gateway will be erected. At one side of the gates | 
a lodge will be erected; a second entrance to the | 
park will also be provided from Radcliffe-lane. yA | 
wall 2ft, Gin. in height, and surmounted by ral 
ings, will be built round the park. The work will 
be carried out from the designs of Mr. C. S, Nel- | 
gon, architect, of Leeds and Fulneck. The lodge | 
and the boundary-wall will cost £1,000, : 

| 
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Building Intelligence, 
| —+++—. 

_, Burton DAssett.—The parish church, well 
} known to all visitors to Edge Hill, has been 
partly restored, under the direction of Mr. 
| J. A. Cossins, Birmingham. Part of the church 
dates back to the 12th century, the portions re- 
_ ) maining being the north and south doors, good 
samples of Norman work, still substantially 
sound. The main body of the church dates from 
the 13th century; but alterations were made 
, at later periods, a clerestory being added to the 
nave in the 15th century,and a roof in the 17th. 
_._ The works carried out include a reconstruction 
of the roof, all the old timbers available being 
retained, and where the trusses were found to 
_be rotten, new ones have been supplied ; but 
, these are not close imitations of the old ones, 
, The nave is to be relaid with the old 14th-cen- 
_tury tiles, the remainder of the floor being 
paved with the local stone flagging in continua- 
tion of the old work; all the mould is to be 
, excavated, and the whole laid with concrete. 
The ancient plastering retains indications of 
‘coloured distemper paintings of two periods 
, overlying each other; these will not be dis- 
, turbed. 

, THe Bricguron ALHAMBRA,—This building 
, was opened on Monday, the 29th ult. It has 
_been erected from the designs of Mr, Frank 
/Matcham, 3, Great James-street, London, and 
‘will accommodate about 2,000 persons. The 
,elevation towards King’s-road and Russel- 
) Street is of red brick and stone. The stage is a 
large one, and contains all the latest improve- 
;ments. The decoration of the theatre isin 
French Renaissance, and is carried out from 
,the architect’s designs, the prevailing tints 
being cream, rose, and gold, The ceiling is 
_wood at the sides, springing from the top of 
the private boxes, and is divided out into orna- 
mental panels by richly gilded ribs. Between 
the boxes are bold ornamental columns start- 
ing from the ground floor up to the ceiling, 
from which spring the main ribs of the’ceiling, 
The boxes are circular-headed, and are filled in 
with carved heads and ornamental panels, The 
Stage opening is fitted with an abestos fireproof 
curtain. The building throughout is fitted up 
iwith hydrants. The electric light is used in 
all parts, The theatre has been erected by Mr. 
‘Arthur Dean, of Brighton. The fireproof 
curtain is made by Bell’s Asbestos Co., and the 
drop-scene is from the brush of Mr. A. Calcott. 
| Mr, R. Briggs has acted as clerk of works, 


CovENTRY.—A meeting of the St. Michael’s 
Restoration Committee was held on Friday to 
‘consider the subject of the re-hanging of the 
‘bells in St. Michael’s tower. A letter from Mr, 
J. Oldrid Scott, architect for the restoration, 
was read, summing up the conclusions of Lord 
‘Grimthorpe, Canon Cattley, and other autho- 
-Tities as being in accordance with his own— 
jthat the tower was never intended for bell- 
iringing, and that it would not be safe to re- 
‘hang the bells if they were to be rung, but that 
ithey might be re-hung and chimed, though this 
‘would destroy the noble lantern. A long dis- 
cussion took place, but the report was adopted 
‘and the question of getting referees, possibly to 
consist of both architects and engineers, was 
'referred to the working committee, with in- 
'Structions to report toa future meeting, The 
liabilities incurred in the restoration up to 
ithe present had been £37,400; subscriptions, 
legacies, &c., amounted to £33,072 18s. 7d., of 
»which £632 had been lost, so that more funds 
ywould be needed. 


' IvyycHurcu.—Considerable alterations and 
additions are to be carried out for the Earl of 
‘Radnor to Ivychurch Manor House, Wilts, 
‘under the direction, and from the designs, of 
‘Messrs, Taylor and Gordon, 72, Finsbury-pave- 
poent, EC, Ivychurch was originally an 
Augustinian priory, founded early in the reign 
of King Stephen. Very little now remains of 
the ancient building, but there is on the S.E. 
Side an Early Norman arcade (of which two 
bays are in fair preservation), forming, in all 
iprobability, the aisle of the church attached. 
There is also a buttress of Early English date, 
‘but the remains are not sufficient to form any 
jwecurate idea of the original plan. The exist- 
ing building has no pretensions, from an archi- 
lite aval point of view, and it is the object of 
che architects, in carrying out these altera- 


| 
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tions, to retain anything of interest that may 
be discovered, 

KENSINGTON.—St, Paul’s Church, Kensing- 
ton, was opened yesterday. The length is 
145ft. ; breadth across transept, 67ft.; super- 
ficial area, with walls, including vestries, 
porches, baptistery, &c., 9,300 super. feet ; 
height, from nave floor to ceiling, 50ft. ; cubical 
contents, including vestries, porches, founda- 
tions, fléche and heating chamber, 41,600c.ft. ; 
level of nave floor 2ft. 6in. below level of pave- 
ment in vicarage gate; cost, £10,000 ; accom- 
modation, 975 persons ; cost per sitting, £10 5s.; 
cost per cubic foot, 57d. The plan is so 
arranged that the greater part of the congre- 
gation are placed at the eastern end of the 
nave and in the transepts, and that the propor- 
tion of those who are unable to see the pulpit 
should be only 8 per cent. instead of 17 per 
cent., as in churches planned in the usual 
manner with nave and aisles. The walls of 
the church are built almost entirely of red 
brick from Acton and Bracknell, stone being 
only used for the capitals, crosses, terminations 
to pinnacles, and the sedilia. The roofs are 
covered with red tiles from Ruabon, N. Wales, 
the variations in the tints being that naturally 
obtained in their burning. The ceilings are 
all of pitch pine, and the exposed timbers in 
the fléche are teak; the upper roof of the 
fléche is covered with copper. The sculptured 
panel on the gable, of St. Paul Preaching at 
Athens, and also the architectural carving, are 
by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. The altar 
table is by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of 67, 
Westminster Bridge-road ; the tile pavement 
by Messrs, Simpson and Mawe, of St. Martin’s- 
lane. The architect is Mr. Arthur Baker, 
F.R.L.B.A. ; clerk of works, Mr. H, H. Hughes, 


SHREWSBURY. — A new pulpit has been 
erected in the Abbey Church. The beautiful 
structure standing in the open air on the south 
side of the church suggested the design for the 
new pulpit, although the latter is of much 
smaller dimensions. It consists of a moulded 
base, with short shaft and moulded and carved 
capital. A deep, richly-moulded corbel springs 
immediately from the cap, upon which the 
body of the pulpit rests; this is octagonal in 
form, having a moulded sill and panels, 
finished by a moulded cornice. The stone is 
from the Forest of Dean, and the panels are of 
Caen stone, six in number, on which are sculp- 
tured reproductions of the figures of the old 
extant pulpit. These stand on brackets, and 
are covered with cusped and crocketed cano- 
pies. Messrs. Bowdler were the contractors 
for the general work, Mr, Landucci being en- 
gaged on the carving and sculpture, under the 
direction and instructions of Mr. J. Nurse, of 
Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 

West Dutwicu.—The foundation-stone of 
All Saints Church, West Dulwich, was laid on 
Oct. 31. The plan shows a wide and lofty nave 
of proportional length, There are seven double 
arched bays, the shafts and main arches being 
carried up in red brick, relieved with stone 
caps, bases, and bands, the remaining portion 
of walling being of yellow brick, relieved here 
and there with red brick and stone bands. The 
three easternmost arches open into wide north 
and south aisles, which are gable-roofed, An 
apsidal baptistery, with north and south 
narthex at sides, are thrown out at the west 
end, immediately under a row of five single 
windows and a large rose window in western 
gables. Two towers, placed anglewise, and 
pierced with arches on all four sides, flank 
the great chancel arch north and south. 
The chancel, which is the same height as the 
nave, is pentagonal in form at eastend. A 
kind of rood-screen is formed of wrought iron 
about 30ft. from nave floor. At the east end 
of north aisle is formed a complete chancel and 
sanctuary, which, together with north aisle, 
accommodating as it will about 200 people, 
forms almost a complete small church, with 
separate entrances for clergy and laity. The 
church, when finished, will accommodate about 
1,400 adults, The work is designed by, and is 
to be carried out under the superintendence of, 
Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, A.R.I.B.A., of 
London. The contractors for the work in hand 
are Messrs. Kynock and Co. 

————e 9 
The annual dinner of the Builders’ Benevolent 


Institute will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, E.C., 
on Thursday, the 29th inst, 


COMPETITIONS. 


BRADFORD CHILDREN’S HosPITAL, — The 
limited competition between five firms of local 
architects for new buildings for this institu- 
tion has resulted in the selection by the com- 
mittee of the design sent in by Messrs, H. K. 
W. and J. E. Marten, of Manningham-lane, 
The selected design for the new building is in 
the Queen Anne style. The central portion 
of the frontage will be, as usual, devoted to 
the administrative department, and circular 
wings forming the hospital proper. The latter 
will consist of two large wards, capable of 
holding fifty beds; but in the first instance 
only one wing will be built. At the rear of 
the central portion there will be an isolation 
ward. The walls of the wards will be sub- 
stantial, the masonry being 2ft. thick, with 
ashlar dressings, and they will be lined with 
glazed bricks, with dado and plinth. On the 
roof of each ward block there will be a sun- 
room and an open space, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH XZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTty.—The following is the syllabus for 
the ensuing session : Nov. 12, address by the 
President (Mr, Henry Perkin) ; distribution 
of prizes. Noy, 26, “Furniture and Wood- 
work of 17th Century,” by Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, F.R.I.B.A. Dec. 10, “Beauty in 
Colour and Form; How to Seek, where to 
Find,” by Mr. J. Aldam Heaton. Jan. 7, 1889, 
“ Art Metal Work,” by Mr. J, Starkie Gardiner. 
Jan, 21, “Architects of the English Renais- 
sance,’ by Mr, Reginald T, Blomfield, M.A, 
Feb. 4, “ A Plea for Old English Art,” by Mr. 
Robt. J. Johnson, F.R.LB.A. Feb. 18, “ In- 
terior Decoration and Furniture,’ by Miss A 
Garrett, of London, March 4, “Colour in 
Architecture and Interior Decorations,” by Mr, 
Wm. Scott Morton. March 18, “ Canterbury 
Cathedral,” by Mr. C, Hadfield, F.R.IL.B.A. April 
29, Secretary’s report ; election of officers. The 
Society’s Silver Medal, and an additional prize 
of five guineas, offered by the president, will be 
given for measured drawings of the Chapter 
House of Howden Church, Plans, elevations, and 
sections will be required, drawn to a scale of 
3-16ths of an inch to a foot, and 3in. scale 
details, with full size mouldings, on separate 
sheets from the general drawings. All draw- 
ings are to be made on white imperial size 
paper, in Indian ink, with the sectional por- 
tions tinted black, 


MANCHESTER ABCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The fourteenth annual report of this 
Association to be submitted at the inaugural 
meeting on Tuesday next, states that there has 
been during the session a net increase of ten, 
the numbers now standing—honorary members, 
9; ordinary members, 64. Regret is expressed 
that the classes have been so poorly attended ; 
the prizes for the students’ drawings were 
awarded by Mr. J. Ely to A. S. Chadwick Ist, 
and A. H, Mills 2nd. The balance sheet is very 
satisfactory, showing a total expenditure of 
£60, and a balance in hand of about £10, The 
programme for the ensuing session is as 
follows :—Nov. 6, President’s address ; Noy, 20, 
“House Heating Water Fittings,” by J, 
Corbett. Dec. 4, Reserve; Dec. 18, “House 
Cold Water Supply Fittings,’ by J. Corbett. 
1889, Jan. 8, Reserve; Jan. 22, paper by J. A, 
Gotch, of London and Kettering. Feb, 5, “The 
Treatment and Manipulation of Metal in Art 
Metal Work,” by A. Standring ; Feb. 19, paper 
by H. B. Bare, of Liverpool. March 5, “ Com- 
mission,” by L. Booth, Nomination of Officers ; 
March 19, Election of Officers, 
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Oa Saturday the Earl of Meath opened a new 
gymnasium connected with the Gordon Working 
Lads’ Institute, Stanley-road, Liverpool, and 
erected at the sole expense of Mr. William Cliff, 
at a cost of £1,000. It stands at the back of the 
main building, is 100ft. by 65ft., and is said to be 
the first building on so large a scale built in Liver- 
pool expressly for a gymnasium. The architects 
were Messrs. Horne, Macmurdie, and Rathbone, 
of Liverpool. 


The attachment of a new lightning con ductor, 
aud the repairing of the vane on the spire of St. 
Mary Redcliff Church, Bristol, are being carried 
out by Mr. J. Armitage, “steeple-jack,” from the | 
firm of Messrs. J. W. Gray and Son, of London, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
cur correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
bhould be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Kditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 

ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
7 i can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
er “Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
aes reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI, XLIX., L., LI., 
LIl., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out o7 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—C. W. B.—F. I. Co.—S. and W.—A. 8. Co.— 
W.4E. R. and Co.—G.B.and L.—E, B.—F, L. and Co.— 
W.J.R.H. and Co. 


T.R.M. (The burners do increase the light, but they 
are not durable. We have tried them in our own office, 
but have done away with them.) 
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Correspondence, 


—+4+—_ 
STRAINS. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1Ina News. 


Srr,—In the opening paragraph of the last 
article that appeared under the above headiug 
in your issue for the 19th inst., readers are told 
that the loads which beams are capable of 
“sustaining without failure” are known as 
their “B.W., or breaking weights.” Some 
sixty-seven lines later in the article readers are 
told, and with more truth, that a breaking 
weight is the load under which a structure will 
succumb, 

As these two theories are in conflict, I may 
be pardoned for pointing out that the first 
paragraph on “ Strains” in your issue of the 
19th inst. would have been more in accordance 
with everyday practice if the portion in 
brackets had been omitted,—I am, Xc., 

SyDNEY B. BEALE, 

16, St. John’s Villas, Upper Holloway, 

October 30th. 


C—O 


The Lichfield City Council having applied to 
the Local Government Board for sancticn to bor- 
row £2,000 for purposes of street improvements, 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., held an inquiry into 
the application on Friday. The city surveyor ex- 
plained that the foot pavements of the city and 
suburbs were in an unsatisfactory state, and it 
Was proposed to pave these in all the principal 
thoroughfares and roads at one time. 


Mr. John Sterland Gratton, 
agent and surveyor to the Midland 
pany, died on Wednesday week at 
Stretton, near Clay Cross. 


principal land 
Railway Com- 
his residence at 
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Intercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS, 


[9802.]—Licenses.—l. Is it necessary to take out an 
estate agent’s license if one wishes to survey land, lay out 
same, and sell it in plots fora client? 2 Or to havea 
ilps agent’s license to sell houses for a client 7—C, 

EONE, 


[9803.]—Stone Staircases.—Is there any good 
work on construction of stone staircases showing how sup- 
ported above first flight ?—DOCKYARD. 


[9804.]—Draughts in Church.—The worshippers 
inachurch about 70ft. by 35ft. are much annoyed by 
mysterious draughts, especially at night, when the gas is 
burning. The place is lofty, and from motives of economy 
has no outlet ventilation, while all inlets are closed. A 
perforated board running along the ceiling leads into the 
roof. Iimagine the draughts are caused by the heated 


air rising and inducing currents somewhat as wind is 


caused on the earth’s surface. Can anyone suggest a 
cause and remedy ?—CLHERIC. 


(9805.] — Church Corner or Foundation 
Stones.—Will some architect or master builder be so 


good as toinform me as to the existing custom with 


regard to church corner stones? Are they placed at the 
N.E. of the chancels, and is there any tradition of the 


reason of that or any other position? Are they ever in 
any churches found S.W.? Of course I only refer to pre- 


Reformation building. Are they placed below the level of 


the soil around, and is there any suggestion as to means 
for detecting them ?—ALFRED E, P. RAYMUND DOWLING, 
B.A., Oxon. 


[9806.)—Water in Tank.—Would some reader of 
of the BUILDING Nkrws kindly let me know the most 


easy method of calculating the amount of water at every 
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inch in height in a tank, a3 per sketch, with a gradient of 
lin 400 ?-G.S. B. A. 


(9807. ]—Hard Water Deposits.—Oan any prac- 
tical reader inform me what is the best means of prevent- 
ing the deposit from hard water choking up the lead pipes 
of anordinary house water service ?—Q. 


[98¢8.J—Copper Chains for Domes.—Where can 
such chains be best obtained, and of what form should the 
links be made for use in a stone-built dome 14ft. in 
internal diameter ? Any reliable particulars would be of 
service, and oblige.—AMOS. 


[9809.]—-Gas Pipes.—The gas supply in a church 
has been seriously impaired by the corrosion of deposit in 
the horizontal lengths of pipes which cannot be well got 
at. How can they be cleaned? If blowing be used, how 
is it applied ?—CHURCHWARDEN. 


(9810 ]—Rushton Hall.—Are any drawings pub- 
lished of this old Northamptonshire house ?—QUERY. 


(9811.J—“ Stucco” or “Compo.”—What is the 
real practical difference between these two terms, once 
much more common than they are now in architects’ ter- 
minology ?—CRITIOCAL. 


[9812.|-Metropolitan Building Acts.—Can 
any reacer tell me ot a handbook to thread the intri- 
cacies of these mazes and circumvent the district sur- 
veyors’ wiles? I know there are many guides ; but is 
there one that puts the matter into a compact form ?7— 
QUAND4aRY. 


[9813.}—Balcony.—I have to cover the floor of a 
wood balcony, size 3tt 6in. by 27ft., and wish to avoidlead 
rolls, as it will be much walked upon. I should be 
obliged to any reader who can suggest any method of 
obviating the difficulty or recommend a more suitable 
material than lead.—ROMEO. 


{9814.]—Lighting Church by Gas.—Suggestions 
will be welcome respecting the most suitable manner of 
lighting a chnrch by gas at a moderate outlay. The 
church ccnsists of large chancel and open-roofed nave of 
seven bays, with side aisle to nave. Would standards in the 
nave arches, to choir seats in chancel, and at Communion 
steps, answer best, or piping run on top side of label 
moulds to nave arches, behind chancel screen, and reredos ? 
An answer or other suggestions will be aeceptable.— 
TELEMACHUS. 


REPLIES. 


Wheel” will find the quantity of water passing over his 


STREAM. 
(9794.}—Inclosure for Hot-Water Heating 


polished brass trellis work, lacquered, made by Strode 
and Co., Osnaburgh-street, London, It is light in appear- 


(9783.]—_ Gauging Streams.—I think “ Water- 
18.n. notch is 47°52c.ft., and over 6in. notch is 15:84c.ft.— 


Coil.—For a handsome drawing-room I always use 
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ance, and allows a free exit for the warm air—a very im- 
portant point. The brass strips may be 3ia. wide by 
1-16in, thick, and a plain brass margin all round, lin. or 
1}in. wide, according to fancy. Trellis openings look 
best on the angle, and at each crossing may be a small 
plain stud which gives firmness and appearance. The 
frame to hold this brass trellis work may be made in 
wood, well seasoned, and can be decorated to suit with 
the surroundings. The wood frame should be rebated to 
receive the brass panel flush, and brass fly-nuts can be 
used to secure same to the wood. There may be a wood. 
plinth at the bottom with a few lin. holes in, ornamented, 
to allow cold air to circulate around the heated pipes, 
The top covering may be of marble, white or colourad, 
resting on balls lin. diameter in brass.—JOHN PLNDER, 
Engineer. 

[9799.]—Eagineers’ Charges.—Land Surveyors’ 
charges are given in Hurst’s Handbook.—H. , 


(9801.]—Light.—‘“ Vernon” must be more definite, 
Has A. enjoyed the light for 20 years, or how much less ? 


If A.can prove his right to light, then clearly B. has 


deprived him of it, and is liable to an action; butA. 
must be quite sure of the date of the erection of the con- 
servatory.—H, L, 


(9801.]—Light.—As A. has not enjoyed his south 
light for the prescriptive period of 20 years, he cannot 
legally restrain B. from building at the end of conserva- 
tory. A. has been enjoying light coming over B.’s ground; 
B. might have built a wall at the end of conservatory to 


prevent the accrual of the right.—G. H. G. 


[9801.]—Light.—Taking the facts as stated by 
“ Vernon,” it is doubtful if A. has a remedy at law, unless 


there be any windows which obtain their light through 


the conservatory, and the flow of light to which is inter- 
rupted by B.’s new building, Of course, the conservatory 
in this case is not used for the purposes of trade, and 
therefore no claim could be maintained on that ground.— 
R. WATSON, 

CHIPS. 


The corner and memorial stones of a new chapel 
in Nottingham were laid on Monday week. The 
chapel, which is to seat 700, and to cost about 
£2,200, is to be erected in memory of the late Mr, 
Samuel Morley. 


Mr. Owen Morris Roberts, architect, Port- 
madoc, who for several years has been a member 
of the Znyscynhaiarn local board and is chairman 
of the Portmadoc School Board, is a candidate for 
a seat on the County Council for Carnarvonshire 
to represent the Western Ward. 


The Art Workers’ Guild have become the tenants 
of the 15th-century hall of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, 
with its court-room and offices, The hall has an 
open-timbered roof, and the lower walls are 
panelled with the linen pattern. The premises 
have been put in repair by the Art Workers’ 
Guild, and. can be inspected on application to the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, 39, 
Woburn-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 3 


The foundation-stone of a new Baptist chapel 
was laid at Buckley, Cheshire, on Tuesday week, 
The chapel, which will be Gothic in style, is to be 
56ft. by 31ft., and will seat 200, with a schoolroom 
and two vestries attached. It is to be built of red 
brick, the front of Ruabon buff bricks, the windows 
to be of cathedral glass, and the roof of Carnarvon 
slates. The baptistery will be lined with white — 
glazed tiles, The plans and specifications have — 
been drawn out by Mr. J. G. Owen, Liverpool, and — 
the work has been entrusted to Messrs, Robertsand — 
Hughes, Birkenhead. : 


Two petitions similar in purport are at present 
before the Royal Scottish Academy, asking that 
the Academy should take steps to increase the 
number of Associates, and to give the Associates a 
vote—the same as is done in the Royal Academy— — 
in the election of their own order. The one 
petition is from the present body of Associates and . 
from Edinburgh artists not connected with the — 
Academy, and the other-is from the artists in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 


The town council of Barnsley have approved 
of ‘sketch plans, prepared by Messrs. Morley and 
Woodhouse, architects to Mrs. Lambert, of a Ken- 
dray Fever Hospital, about to be built by that 
lady at a cost of £5,000, and intended to be pre- 
sented as a free gift to the town. 


A new pulpit is about to be erected in the 
church of St. Michael, Bournemouth. The design 
is Early English. The body of the pulpit 1s_ 
octagon on plan, entered by a short flight of six 
steps from the north transept. It stands ona cit- 
cular central base shaft and a base arcading. On 
five faces of the octagon are panels designed by Mr. 
W. I. Warren, artist, of Bournemouth, A carv 
cornice runs round the top of the pulpit, and 4 
book desk forms a canopy over the central figure. 
Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., of Bourne- 
mouth, is the architect. 


A new 4drill-hall, erected at Seaham Harbour 
for the 2nd Durham Artillery Volunteers, was 
opened by the Marchioness of Londonderry on 
Saturday. The building is of a castellate 
character, has 70ft. frontage, and is two stories — 
high. The chief hall is 160ft. by 65ft., and 1s 
floored with solid wood blocks, having ston 
bottom jointed with mastic, and laid on Gin, bed of 
Portland cement concrete. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WIDTHS OF STREETS AND PROJECTIONS 
UNDER THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACTS. 
—At the Clerkenwell Police-court, on the 23rd 
ult., and again by adjournment on Tuesday last, 
James Hunt, builder, of St. John-street, Clerken- 
well, was summoned by Mr. Ernest Carritt, 
A.R.I.B.A., district surveyor, for having infringed 
sec. 26, par. 2, of the Metropolitan Building Act 
of 1855 in the erection of a house and shop at the 
corner of York-street and King’s Cross-road. The 
alleged offence was that the shopfront in question 
was being constructed of a greater projection than 
5in. beyong the external wall, contrary to par. 2, 
which enacts that, in streets or alleys of a less 
width than 30ft., any shopfront may project be- 
yond the external wall not more than 5in.; while 
in any street or alley above 30ft. in width, any 
shopfront may project 10in. The facts were not 
disputed, the plans put in by Mr. William 
Youlten, M.S.A., 37, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, showing that the bay-window of shop was 
advanced 8in. beyond the line of frontage. The 
point at issue was whether the street was over or 
under 30ft. in width. Mr. Carritt, the district 
surveyor, contended that the forecourt which was 
to be thrown into the public way when the shop 
was completed, ought not to count, when the 
width would be but 27ft. 9in.; but Mr. Youlten 
protested that, as 5ft. 1lin, had been added to the 
pavement by the removal of the forecourt, and 
was, indeed, now used for foot traffic, he had a 
right to regard the street as over 30ft., and to 
advance his projections 10in., if he chose. The 
magistrate (Mr. Bros) adjourned the case for a 
week for further consideration, and at the rehear- 
ing, on Tuesday, Mr. Carritt said he relied, for his in- 
terpretation of the width ofastreet,on the Building 
Acts Amendment Act of 1878, sec. 4, part I., which 
defined the centre of the roadway as that “ existing 
immediately before the time when first any house or 
building fronting towards or abutting on such road 
was begun”; but Mr. Youlten, for the defence, 
called the magistrate’s attention to the concluding 
words of sec. 6 in the same Amendment Act, 
which, he submitted, annulled any special force 
the preceding clause might have. Mr. Bros said 
the sections of the Act of 1878 seemed to contradict 
each other. In the particular case before him he 
had to decide if the forecourt was to be reckoned 
as part of the street or not. If it was surrendered 
by defendant, and was part of the street, the width 
was Over 30ft., and the 8in. projection was not 
contrary to the Act; if it had not been surrendered, 
the owner was entitled to build as he liked on his 
own land, and the district surveyor had no right 
to interfere, In either case, therefore, he dismissed 
the summons. 


WHAT Is A NEW STREET ?—Messrs. T. J. 
Marshall and Co., of Campbell Works, Stoke 
Newington, were summoned at Dalston Police- 
court by the Hackney Board of Works for 
£54 2a, 1d., ordered to be paid by them by an order 
of apportionment made by the board in respect of 
the cost of paving a road known as Chapel-road, 
Stamford-hill, and which the board alleged was a 
“new street” within the meaning’ of the Metro- 
polis rei Amendment Act, 1862, Section 
112, Mr. C, E, Jackson, solicitor, of Wormwood 
Chambers, City, defended. The defence was that 
Chapel-road, formerly known as Birdcage-walk, 
had, previously to the passing of the said Act, 
been taken into charge by the authorities having 
control of the pavements or highways in the parish 
of Hackney, and that, therefore, the Act did not 
apply to this case. Mr. William Lewis, an old in- 
habitant of the neighbourhood, proved that he 
remembered Chapel-road being maintained by the 
perieh for the last 30 years, and that there had 

een houses during that period along the greater 
part of one side of the road. And Mr. James 
Lovegrove, C.E., the surveyor to the board, cor- 
roborated this, stating that the board had repaired 
the road ever since he was appointed in 1856, and 
that the defendants’ property upon which the 
paving claim was being made was then old pro- 
perty. Mr. John Hamilton, of Wormwood-street, 
E.C., surveyor to the defendants, proved by the 
production of Ordnance maps that the property in 
respect of which the claim was made was in 
existence before the passing of the Act, and in the 
same state as it is at present. The magistrate said 
that, considering the evidence before him, he should 
decide that Chapel-road was not a “new street” 
within the meaning of the Act. The summons was 
therefore dismissed. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NEGLIGENCE IN A 
SURVEYOR ?—CRABB AND OTHERS y. BRINs- 
LEY—CRABB VY. SAME.—This action, heard by 
Mr. Justice Denman and a jury on October 29; 
was brought by mortgagees for damages caused by 
the negligence of the defendant as a surveyor in 
giving advice as to advancing money on certain 
property. In November, 1882, the plaintifis were 
applied to by one Tattersall for an advance of 
money by way of mortgage upon the security of 
leasehold premises in Leather-lane, Holborn. The 


plaintiffs retained the defendant to act as their 
surveyor, and to report upon the value of the pre- 
mises as a Security for an advance of £2,000. ‘I'he 
defendant accepted the retainer and made a report 
that the premises were ample security for £2,000. 
The plaintiffs, upon the faith of such report, 
advanced to Tattersall £1,500 upon a mortgage of 
the premises; but,so far from being worth £2,000, 
the premises were ultimately sold for £410. The 
plaintiffs claimed £1,735 for principal, interest, 
and expenses. The defendant denied the retainer 
by the plaintiffs, and alleged he was acting solely 
for Tattersall. He also denied negligence and 
other allegations in the statement of claim. The 
second action by one of the plaintiffs against the 
same defendant was in respect of a further advance 
of £1,500 on the same premises, and the two actions 
were tried together. Mr. Winch, Q.C., for the 
defendant, told the jury there were two questions 
for them—(1) was there an actual retainer by the 
plaintiffs to do the specific work for them? and 
(2) if the jury should be against him on that, did 
the defendant use due skill, care, and diligence in 
his advice? The defendant and a number of sur- 
veyors were called to sustain his defence. Mr. 
Jastice Denman said the first question to be 
decided by the jury would be—Was the defendant 
employed by the plaintiffs as their surveyor? He 
was certainly employed by Tattersall, but some- 
times, to save expenses, though it was not wise, 
both parties were advised by the same surveyor. 
The two actions were brought on two separate 
dealings, and it was possible the jury might find it 
was not negligence to advise the first loan of 
£1,500, but that it was to advise a further loan of 
£1,500. That belonged tothe second question they 
had to answer—namely, if the defendant was 
employed by the plaintiffs as their surveyor, was 
he guilty of negligence in advising an advance of 
the first £1,500, and further of the second £1,500 ? 
The sort of negligence alleged was that the de- 
fendant failed to ascertain that the site was ill- 
adapted for erecting buildings on it for artisans, 
that the sanitary arrangements were bad, &c. Un- 
doubtedly the estimate was a very high one as 
things had turned out. The plaintiffs said that not 
only was it wrong to advise that this sum should 
be advanced, but that the advice should have been 
that no money ought, under any circumatances, to 
be advanced on this class of property. The other 
side said that although it was now certain this 
property was not so good as it was estimated ; but 
looking to the fact that it had been allowed to go 
into disrepair, and to the time the opinion was 
given—namely, 1883—the surveyors called for the 
defendant might have given the same advice with- 
out being guilty of negligence. It was the duty 
of the plaintiffs to make out that there was negli- 
gence. Then the next question was—Were the 
plaintiffs induced, by the advice given, to part with 
the money advanced? The jury found that the 
defendant was employed by the plaintiffs, but that 
he had only been negligent in advising the advance 
of the second loan of £1,500. Judgment for the 
defendant in the first action, and for the plaintiff 
in the second action—£1,500 damages, 


“ ACQUIESCENCE” IN LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 
—THIRSK Vv. MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF 
BEVERLEY.—(Court of Chancery, Oct. 25. Before 
Mr, Justice Field and Mr, Justice Wills.)—This 
was a special case stated by an arbitrator in an 
action brought for obstruction of light and access 
of air caused by a new corn exchange opposite to 
the premises of the plaintiff at Beverley. The 
plaintiff was a member of the town council from 
1884 to 1887, and also chairman of the Property 
Committee from 1885 to November, 1886. The 
question in the case was as to whether his conduct 
as such chairman and in his public capacity in 
furthering the erection of these buildings was to 
be taken as an acquiescence therein, so as to dis- 
entitle him to recover damages. Mr. Lawson 
Walton appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Channell, 
Q.C., and Mr. Scott Fox for the defendants. The 
arbitrator awarded the plaintiff £80 damages sub- 
ject to the decision of the special case. The 
plaintiff was the owner of two shops on the east 
side of the Market-place, Beverley. At the back 
of these the defendants erected a new corn ex- 
change, with public baths, engine-house, and tank 
over the latter. The tank was added as an after- 
thought, and was, in fact, the building which 
caused the injury to the plaintiff's light. The 
arbitrator found that the plaintiff as chairman of 
the committee and in the town council, “con- 
tinually advocated and supported ” the plans and 
drawings laid before the council on October 1, 
1885, according to which the corn exchange was 
ultimately erected. It did not occur to the plaintiff 
or to anybody else until June, 1886, that any 
damage would be caused to the plaintifi’s property 
by the new bnildings. In June, 1886, the walls 
reached such a height as to cause damage to the 
plaintiff's property and that of a Mr, Dorsey, who 
on June 10, madea claim for damages. No formal 
claim for compensation was made by the plaintiff 
till December 3, 1886, being the day after that 
when Mr. Dorsey’s claim was settled. It was 


urged for the plaintiff that he ought to succeed 
unless an acquiescence by him was proved by the 
defendants. Unless he knew the facts—namely, 
that his light would be diminished, there would be 
no acquiescence. The arbitrator had found that 
until June it did not occur to the plaintiff or any- 
one that damage would ensue, The plaintiff, 
moreover, acted solely in his public capacity, anc 
ought not to be deprived of any compensation for 
damage to his private property thereby. The fol- 
lowing cases were cited :—“ Davis v. Marshall,” 10 
“Cc, B. N.” §., 697; “Earl of Beauchamp v. 
Wynn,” 6 “Eng. and Ir. App.,” 223. For the de- 
fendants, Mr. Channell cited “ De Bussche v. Alt,” 
8 “Ch. D.” 314; “ Williams v. Harl of Jersey,” 1 
“©, and P.,” 61; “ Willmott v. Barber,” 15 “Ch. 
D.,” 96, and argued that the conduct of the de- 
fendant amounted to an acquiescence in an equit- 
able sense. Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice 
Wills held that the plea in the statement of 
defence was not made out. By consent the Court 
was to decide this, which was really a question of 
fact, and as they found against the defendants in 
this matter, there must be judgment for the 
plaintiff on the award. 

WIRE-WOVE NETTING AND THE BUILDING 
ACT.—At Westminster Police-court, on Tuesday, 
the secretary to the Royal Aquarium Society 
appeared to an adjourned summons at the instance 
of Mr. E. Dru Drury, district surveyor of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John, Westminster, for an alleged 
infringement of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855, by recovering the roof of the Aquarium 
building in Tothill-street, Westminster (formerly 
glass), with a material said to be combustible. The 
case was partly heard last week, as reported in our 
last issue, the evidence showing that the new roof- 
ing material, alleged by the district surveyor to be 
inflammable, consisted of a close wire mesh em- 
bedded in a translucent gelatinous preparation. 
Scientific and expert witnesses for the defence 
said the material was safer than glass, and Mr. Part- 
ridge advised the withdrawal of the summons. Mr. 
Drury, however, refused to accept the responsibility 
of such a course. For the defence, the following 
additional witnesses were now called: Mr. Walter 
Emden, M.S.A., theatrical architect ; Mr. George 
Harkford, railway surveyor; Mr. G. H. Harrison, 
civil engineer; Mr. W. Ayres, builder, and others, 
who severally testified that the material employed 
in the Aquarium roof was practically fireproof. 
Mr. Emden said his experience convinced him 
that a glass roof was a constant source of danger. 
In places of amusement where it existed he had 
had wire netting put over, and, in some instances, 
under, because contraction and expansion caused 
breakage, and, in the event of fire, burning embers 
fell through glass without hindrance. Molten 
glass would pierce anyone like a bullet. Mr. Part- 
ridge dismissed the summons. 

IN RE FREDERICK C, WINBY.—The bank- 
rupt, a civil engineer, at Palace-chambers, 
Bridge-street, Westminster, applied on Oct. 30th 
for an order of discharge. He originally began 
business as a mechanical engineer and contractor 
in 1864, but subsequently failed, and in 1882 he 
commenced as a tramway contractor with £4,500 
capital. He attributed his failure chiefly to his 
inability to get Irish tramway contracts ‘financed, 
and to his inability to carry out other contracts 
owing to want of capital. It was stated that he 
had laid out £10,000 on his contracts, and that he 
had discharged his liabilities under his former 
failure. Mr. Registrar Linklater granted the 
order of discharge, subject to a nominal suspension 
of three weeks by reason of the former failure. 


(pemer @ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


STREATHAM.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company 
held on Tuesday, the chairman announced that 
they had got down to adepth of 1,161ft. at their 
well at Streatham. That was an interesting work 
for geologists, but it must not be forgotten that 
they were themselves interested in it only as a 
water company. If Professor Whittaker advised 
that there was a fair probability of water being 
found at a lower depth they might feel justified in 
spending more money to find it; but if his advice 
was against that probability, they would not go 
further. If, however, any scientific gentlemen 
were interested, and would like to go further, they 
could probably arrange for the use by those parties 
of the company’s plant. As regarded the well 
itself, it was a success, for in the upper sand they 
had found a large supply of water. They had done 
their duty in searching for water, for if they could 
have tapped a boundless supply of water in the 
Lower Greensand it might have saved them laying 
the new 40in. main from Hampton to Nunhead, 
now in progress, which would cost between £80,000 
and £90,000. 

_—_—_—_—_— 2 —___—_ 

The Beith and Largs Road Trust has elected 
Mr. Roderick M‘Donald, Elgin, road surveyor 
under the Board. 
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DURING the progress of excavations beneath 
an aisle of the nave of Millbrook Church, Beds, 
in preparation for the construction of new 
heating apparatus, one of the octagonal columns 
separating the nave and aisle fell, bringing 
with it portions of the arches on either side, 
with the clerestory and parts of the roof. The 
workmen had a very narrow escape. The pews 
and ancient font were destroyed by the collapse, 
which is attributed to sandy foundations. The 
Standard of Monday, in describing the acci- 
dent, explains: “The church is a_ beautiful 
edifice in the perpendicular [sic] style, and 
is one of the oldest in Bedfordshire ” ! 


At the examinations of plumbers for regis- 
tration, held on Saturday at the City and 
Guilds Institute, South Kensington, applicants 
were present from several towns in North and 
South Wales, Somerset, Stafford, and Hants, 
as well as from various parts of London and 
the neighbourhood, The examinations included 
tests of joint-making, lead-laying, &c., and a 
set of questions relating to the qualities of 
material, the construction of various forms of 
house fittings, and the principles of sanitation. 
The examiners were Messrs, Hudson, Webb, 
Millis, Clarke, and Lyne ; the two latter repre- 
senting the Polytechnic Plumbing Classes and 
the ‘United Operative Plumbers’ Association 
respectively, Exactly half of the applicants 
succeeded in passing the examination, 


THE death is announced, at the early age of 
32 years, of Mr, John Cowell, A.R.I.B.A,, archi- 
tect and surveyor, of Canterbury. The deceased 
served his apprenticeship in the office of the 
former city surveyor, the late Mr. J. G. Hall, 
subsequently carried on business on his own 
account, and has still more recently been in 
partnership with Mr, Bromley, of Folkestone. 
Early in the present year Mr. Cowell suffered 
from measles and scarlet fever. From this he 
recovered sufficiently to resume work, but his 
constitution was weakened by the illness, and 
he succumbed on Saturday to an attack of 
typhoid fever. Mr. Cowell was employed in 
connection with the erection of the premises 
in St. George’s-street, Canterbury, occupied by 
the Hast Kent and Canterbury Conservative 
Club, and also had charge of the restoration of 
Stodmarsh Church, just completed. On April 
20th of this year we illustrated a Shelter on 
the Lees at Folkestone, carried out from Messrs. 
Cowell and Bromley’s designs ; and so recently 
as June 29 last we illustrated a house and shop 
in High-street, Canterbury, just completed, 
also from the designs of the firm. Mr, Cowell 
had been for the past seven years an Associate 
of the Institute. 


THE Metropolitan Board of Works will re- 
ceive a report from the Works Committee, at 
their meeting to-day (Friday), recommending 
them to include in their Bill of next session, 
powers to form a new road from Hvelyn-street 
to Creek-road, Deptford, at an estimated cost of 
£55,000. It is also proposed to introduce into 
Parliament next year a Bill for the Amendment 
of the Metropolitan Management and Building 
Acts, such Bill to be upon the lines of the one 
laid before Parliament without success in the 
present year. The Bill for authorising the 
Board to raise more funds for the purposes of 
the Fire Brigade will also be reintroduced next 
year, 


THE fifteenth annual competition between 
the various sketching clubs of London was 
held on Tuesday night in the rooms of the 
Royal Society of British Artists in Suffolk- 
street, The award of the judges, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, A.R.A., Mr, Thomas Brock, A.R.A., 
and Mr, David Murray, A.R.S.A., was read by 
Mr, J. C, L. Sparkes. The award of honour 
was given to the Heatherley Sketching Club, 
which gained six out of the twelve competi- 
tions for the excellence of the works submitted, 
The first, second, and third prizes for figure com- 
positions fell respectively to Tom Taylor, Kate 
Street, and M. Clifford, all of the Heatherley ; 
those for landscape compositions, to E, A. Rowe 
and E, Fox, of Lambeth Schools, and Miss 
Homan, of the Heatherley ; those for animal 
subjects, Miss Sowerby, of the Union Club ; 
for design, P. Kemp, of Lambeth, and Miss 


Homan, of the Heatherley ; for sculpture, J, | and the cost has been £6,000, 
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R, Essex, of South Kensington ; A. Luchesi, 
and H, Fehr, of the Royal Academy Schools, 


“ART and Decoration” was the eubject of 
Professor Baldwin Brown’s opening lecture at 
Edinburgh University, delivered on Tuesday, 
being an introduction to a course dealing with 
the general subject of the Fine Arts in their 
origin, history, and relation to human life as a 
whole. When the ordinary person thought of 
a “work of art,’ he generally, Mr. Baldwin 
Brown remarked, had before his mind one of 
the cabinet pictures or gallery pieces of sculp- 
ture familiar in exhibitions, But such were 
not typical forms of art, The cabinet picture 
was a comparatively modern invention. Both 
in painting and in sculpture the works of the 
finest periods of art in the past were of a deco- 
rative or monumental kind, Such, for example, 
were the frescoes of Giotto, Signorelli, Michel 
Angelo, and the sculptures of Phidias, These 
works of decorative art differed from the 
pictures and statues of our exhibitions in 
their public character. The cabinet picture 
was the production of an individual artist, and 
was destined to pass into the private collection 
of some patron, Its interest was wholly in 
itself—it was independent and self-contained ; 
while the monumental or decorative work 
appealed more largely to the public, This 
public character in decorative art led to 
healthful co-operation of many workers upon 
a single task, and as appealing to the ideas and 
beliefs current in a community, such decora- 
tive undertakings had a fulness of intellectual 
and moral interest often absent from works 
carried out in the modern spirit. The lecturer 


urged the need for artists of education and | P 


attainments to turn their attention to the 
higher branches of decorative work. Now 
that there was no longer such a demand for 
cabinet pictures as there was ten years ago, 
there should be available a large amount of 
artistic talent for this great but neglected 
sphere of work. 
dee oe 


CHIPS. 


The new public buildings at Darlaston, a Jubilee 
memorial, erected from designs by Mr. Jethro A. 
Cossins, of Birmingham, were opened on Wednes- 
day. 


The new Church of the Holy Cross at Berlin, 
opened by the Emperor William on Saturday, 
has been built from the designs of Professor 
Otzan, of that city. The Emperor afterwards un- 
veiled the new fountain on the Schlossplatz, exe- 
cuted by Herr Reinold Begas, also of Berlin. 


The approach to Alston Church has been much 
improved by pulling down the old cottages in the 
churchyard and erecting a new boundary-wall and 
entrance-gates, &c. Mr. Turner, of Alston, was 
the builder, and the architect Mr. Geo, Oliver, of 
Carlisle. 


A carved oak chair, Perpendicular in style, has 
been placed in the sanctuary of Hughenden 
Church ; it was executed by Mr. Glenister, of the 
Temple Works, who has also carved a stand for the 
lectern in acacia wood. 


The Prince of Wales is to visit Middlesbrough 
in January to open the new town-hall, which has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. G. Gordon 
Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., at an estimated cost of 
£120,000. 


The corner stone of a new Conservative Club at 
Widnes, now in course of erection from plans by 
Messrs. Pierrepoint and Fraser, of Warrington, 
was laid on Friday last. The building will be 
Hlizabethan in style, will be faced with red bricks 
and terracotta for dressings, and will cost £2,500, 
Messrs. Sayce and Randle are the contractors, 


A fresh appeal is being made by the Committee 
for the Completion of Truro Cathedral, the present 
application being for a sum of £5,600, the deficit 
still outstanding on the portions of the building 
consecrated last November, and which, if not raised 
before the end of the year, must be paid by the 
guarantors, 


A memorial bust of the late University librarian 
at Cambridge, Mr. Henry Bradshaw, has been 
executed by Mr. Thornycroft, R.A., and presented 
to the University by the subscribers. The Uni- 
versity has accepted the gift, and the bust will be 
placed in the University library. 


The Bishop of Llandaff consecrated on Tuesday 
St. Saviour’s Church, on the East Moors, Roath, 
near Cardiff. The architects are Messrs. G. F. 
Bodley, A.R.A., and T. Garner, the contractors 
Messrs. Stephens and Bastow, of Bristol, the style 
is Early Perpendicular, the walls are of local stone, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SATURDAY (TO-MORROW) —Association of Public Sani- 
tary Inspectors. Annual address by the 
Chairman of Council, Hugh Alexander 
(Shoreditch). Westminster Town Hall, 


6 p.m, 
MoNDAY. — Society of EHogineers. “The Practice of 
Foundry Work,” by H. Ross Hooper, 
7.30 p.m, ‘ 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Opening address by the President, A, 
Waterhouse, R.A. 8 p,m, 
Royal Academy. Lecture on ‘ Ana- 
tomy,” No. 9. By J. Marshall, F.R,S. 
8 p.m 


Clerks of Works’ Association. Monthly 
Meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
Opening Address by the President, H. 
Perkin. 7.30 pm. 
Manchester Architectural Association, 
Address by the President, A.H. Davies 
Colley. 7.30 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
** Perspective,” by A. R. Scott. 
THURSDAY.—Royal Academy, ‘‘ Chemistry,’ Lecture No. 
1, by Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Working Men’s College, 46, Great Ormond- 
street. ‘* Cornwall and the Cornish,” by 
the Rev. H.C Shuttleworth. 8.30 p.m. 
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Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The first lecture on the“ History of Archi- 
tecture” will be given by Mr. Stannus, at 9, Conduit-street, 
W., at 6.30 p.m. on Noy. 6, on “Greek”; that on Dee. 4 
will be on “ Byzantine,’ and the two others by Mr. Stannus 
will be on “ The Varieties of the Romer 

THOS. EDWARD PRYCS, 
FRED. R. FARROW, i Hon. Secs. 


er 
CHIPS. 


The Infectious Diseases Hospital, Northfield, is 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
atent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. H. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester and London. 


On Saturday the new Town Hall at Burnley, 
erected on a site:adjoining the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Manchester-road, at a cost of about £40,000, 
was opened by the Mayor. The clock, which has 
four dials each 7ft, 2in. in diameter, and bells were 
supplied by Messrs. W. Potts and Sons, Leeds, 


In connection with the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, the first of a special 
course of lectures on “ Hygiene for Architects and 
Builders” was delivered on Tuesday evening by 
Mr. Charles Gourlay, A.R.I.B.A., in the Science 
and Art Buildings, Bath-street, Glasgow. 


Princess Louise has undertaken to open the new 
College of Science, in connection with Durham 
University, in Newcastle on the 5th of November. 


New recreation buildings have been erected at 
the barracks, Caterham, and special attention has 
been paid to the ventilation, which is carried out 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
the patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being 
adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

oa 4 —__ 


Holloway’s Pills.—The stomach and its troubles 
cause more discomfort and bring more unhappiness than is 
commonly supposed. These Pills have long been the popular 
remedy fora weak stomach, for a disordered liver, or a paralysed 
digestion, which yield without difficulty to their regulating, puri- 
fying, and tonic qualities.—[ADVT.] 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
FINE SILVER SAND.—Is perfectly free from impurity, and the 
best and cheapest in the market. All qualities in stock, for every 
purpose required in the building trade, for filtration, or for nursery 
purposes. All pure grit !—Apply to GEORGE GARSIDE, Junr., 
F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard. 


The Electric Light. in its vast superiority to 
gas and all other forms of artifical light, is an apt illustration of 
the position which GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 
maintains in comparison withall other Liqueurs, jin its;perfection of 
rich fruity flavour. Comforting in cold weather. d everywhere, 
Be sure and ask for Grant’s. T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 
Makers also of the Non-alcoholic Wine “ MORELLA,” and of the 
delicious ‘*‘ MORELLA” MARMALADE, Sold by Grocers. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH | STONE.—The Stone 


om these Quarries is known as 
the ‘‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 


doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more guitable for fine 
moulded work. — 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr, E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries? 
and the Stone oan be supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM HILL STONE CO, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
‘ London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. 


» 
T LENS and “SEMI-PRISM 
ieee 5 ae STALLBOARDS, poor &Os 
TILE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful LT EUS 
HYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringden-road, London, EC, 
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GENERAL BUILDING LINES— 
RECENT DECISIONS. 


4 Ri nice questions that are frequently 

brought before the Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates as to the widths of streets and 
projections under the Metropolitan Building 
Acts, arise generally from a strained inter- 
pretation of the sections of the Act. A great 
many of these questions might be settled 
without summons if there was some tribunal 
or assessor appointed to which or to whom 
a doubt between the district surveyor and the 
builder or his architect could be brought and 
speedily removed. The very important issue 
which the Clerkenwell Police Magistrate, 
Mr. Bros,had before him last week (reported 
in our last number, p. 593), as to whether a 
forecourt thrown into a street was to be 
reckoned in taking the width of such street, 
shows the need for some tribunal or court of 
appeal, It was purely a technical point to 
raise, and one that could have been at once set 
at rest by reading Section 6 of the Metropolis 


Management Act Amendment Act of 1878. 


The question simply is, Whether a forecourt 
given up should be included or not in defining 
? As our 
metropolitan readers are aware, there is a 
rule which limits any shop-front to 5in. pro- 
jection beyond the external wall in streets of 
less width than 30ft. ; or to 10in. if the street 
is of greater width than 30ft. A Clerkenwell 
builder was summoned for having exceeded 
this rule in the erection of a house and shop 
at the corner of York-street and King’s 
Cross-road. The shop front was advanced 
8in. beyond the line of frontage, but this 
fact was not disputed. The question was 
whether the street was under or over the 
30ft. in width. According to the plan shown 
in the court, York-street at this part has a 
forecourt on each side ; on the side of the 
shop-front the forecourt measures 5ft. 1lin., 
and on the opposite side of street it is 
Taking the total width of street 
from house-wall to house-wall the distance 
is 37ft. 8in., but deducting the forecourts 
the width is only 27ft. 9in., inclusive of the 
pavements. The plan also showed that the 


the statutory width of the street 


4ft. wide. 


recent building line is set back 2in. from the 
old line. 
the width was 27ft. 9in., and that, therefore, 
the shop-front could not project more than 
vin., or, in other words, he contended that 
the forecourt which was to be thrown into 
the public way when the shop was completed, 
ought not to count, while Mr. Youlten, the 
architect of the new building, contended 
that the 5ft. 1lin., the width of forecourt 
thrown in, ought to be included, as it was 
now used for foot traffic, and therefore the 
width of the street was over 30ft. in width, 
and he had, therefore, a right to come out 
the 10in. allowed by the Act if he liked. 
The subsequent hearing of the case, which 
was adjourned by the magistrate for con- 
sideration, turned on the interpretation of 
the fourth section of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Act, 
1878, which defined the “centre of roadway” 
as that “existing immediately before the 
time when first any house or building front- 
ing toward such road was begun to be con- 
structed.” For the defence it was argued 
that the last clause of Section 6 annulled 
i“ e former part of the Section. It runs :— 
Provided always that the preceding pro- 
visions of this section shall not affect the 
construction or extension of any house or 
building within the limits of any area which 
may have been lawfully occupied by any 


The district surveyor argued that 


house or building at any time within two 
years before the passing of this Act, or the 
construction or extension of any house or 
building lawfully in course of construction 
or extension at the time of the passing of 
this Act ; and provided also, that the con- 
struction or extension of any house or build- 
ing in or abutting upon any street existing, 
formed, or laid out for building at the time 
of the passing of this Act, may be begun 


and completed in like manner in every 


respect as if the preceding provisions of 
this section had not been made.’ This 


clause must be read with the former 


part of the section. From the facts 
before us there does not appear to be any 
other decision possible than that pronounced 
by Mr. Bros, The forecourt had been sur- 
rendered and given up to the public, thereby 
the width of the street exceeded the statutory 


dOft., and it is fair that this surrender should 


be taken into consideration in giving the 
building owner the benefit of a few inches. 
If an owner gives up his forecourt to the 


public, it looks rather a hard bargain to tell 


him that his gift goes for nothing, and that 


he must not exceed the statutory limit for a 


narrow street by a single inch. 

A still more general and important case 
was that of an appeal against an order of the 
Wandsworth magistrate directing the demo- 


lition of a house in Sugden-road, Clapham 


Common, under section 75 of the Metro- 
politan Management Act, which is to the 
effect that no building should, without the 
consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


be erected beyond the general line of building 


in any street, place, or row of houses, in case 


the distance of such line of buildings from 
the highway does not exceed 50ft., or within 


50ft. of the highway, when the distance of 
the line of buildings therefrom amounts to 
or exceeds 50ft., &e. 
architect had certified as to the general line 
of building in Clapham-road. The house in 


question was erected in line with the row in 


Sugden-street, but projected beyond “ the 
line” in Clapham-road which 
greater distance than 50ft. from that road. 
The house erected was less than that distance : 
hence the magistrate ordered its demolition. 
In the appeal Mr. R. UO. B. Lane relied on 
the case of “ Barlow and Another vy. Vestry 
of Kensington,” which had some points in 
common, though, as Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge pointed out, that well-cited case 
differed from the one in question, inasmuch 
as the superintending architect's certificate 
here was distinct and final. Our readers will 
doubtless recollect that in the Kensington 
case the appeilant’s house stood at the corner 
of Kensington-road and De Vere-gardens ; 
that the superintendent architect certified 
that the main front of the houses in the 
Gardens was the general line of building, 
but did not decide that it was the general 
line of the row in which appellant’s house 
stoed. In short, the house alleged to have 
encroached on the De Vere-gardens line was 
not in De Vere-gardens at all, and therefore 
no offence had been committed under section 
75. Such was the ruling of the House of 
Lords, which reversed the decision of the 
Court of Appeal. 

Lord Coleridge, in giving judgment in the 
case of “Gilbert v. Wandsworth Board of 
Works,” clearly distinguished between it and 
the De Vere-gardens case. The house faced 
Sugden-road, and it was, therefore, contended 
that it was in Sugden-road and not in Clap- 
ham-road ; but the contention did not hold, 
as it was found that the building was situated 
in Clapham-road, and was within the build- 
ing line, so that section 75 applied to it. 


The decision will confirm the ruling 
arrived at in the Kensington case, which 
has clearly not been understood by builders 
and building owners who erect houses on 
corner plots. There can be no doubt of the 


intention of the Act that a corner building 


The superintending 


was at a 


should set back to both lines of frontage: 
The Kensington case decided that a corner 
house could be in two streets, and therefore the 
fact of its being nominally in one could not 
be taken as precluding it from being in 
another. The “facing ” of a house to one 
of the streets, or its entrance from that 
street, has been taken by builders as the 
principal consideration in determining in 
which street the building is. But, as the 
Judge said, to hold that a building was in 
the road it faced would be to nullify 
and render nugatory the intention of the 
Legislature: it would certainly defeat the 
main object of the section, which is intended 
to define a general frontage. In both the 
instances we have mentioned the intention 
of the framers of the Building Act is clear, 
and might have been administered with less 
difficulty, delay, and cost. As we have said 
before, the optional power given to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in regard to 
rules that ought to be binding on all alike, 
have tended to create a feeling that the 
restrictions may be relaxed, and upon this 
assumption advantage is taken by building 
owners. Unfortunately, too, there have been 
such conflicting precedents, and the superin- 
tending architect’s functions have been in the 
past exercised with singular want of uni- 
formity and lack of decision, if we take the 
case of houses allowed to be erected under 
the Hebb dispensation within a few feet of 
the roadway on Brixton Hill, in an inex- 
plicable violation of the 75th section, 
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HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—VIII. 
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have been the result of necessity in 
planning, and we intend to give a few in- 
stances of these. When the ground plan of 
a building is a parallelogram or square, the 
staircase is often placed in the centre, the 
chief apartments being arranged all round. 
When the stairs are so situated as to be axial, 
they can be lighted by a lantern or skylight, 
or may, as in several municipal buildings, as 
that of Sunderland, have an open area on each 
side, which lights not only the stairs, but 
the inner surrounding corridors. Here the 
entrance vestibule forms the base of a central 
tower to the main street front. Another 
arrangement of central stairs, in which the 
staircase is lighted through an open court 
behind, and the entrance is not in front, but 
at the side, is shown in the Great Yarmouth 
municipal buildings by Mr. J. B. Pearce, 
architect. Instead of lateral areas there 
is one open court behind of the same 
width as the staircase, lighting both 
it and side corridors. We gave a plan of 
this arrangement in our last article (Plan 19). 
The hall is separated by pilasters, and the 
cenire flight is made imposing by its greater 
width and the circular ends or returns of the 
steps. The external row of pilasters carry 
the lines of the hall and corridor, and impart 
dignity to the staircase. A very well-con- 
sidered type of hall and stairs is shown on 
Plan 20. Here the stairs is placed between 
corridors, andis lighted by anopen court. The 
well-hole is inclosed by columns and pierced 
balustrades, a sketch of which is shown in 
section. 

A stately and palatial class of staircase 
halls consist of a central flight branching off 
into lateral flights, surrounded by a 
gallery separated by columns or arches. 
Sketch 21 represents one of this class ; the 
view being taken on the landing look- 
ing down the central flight of stairs. On 
the first-floor level corridors surrounded by 
arcades supported by coupled columns, and 
having a subordinate order carrying arches, 
are introduced, the whole of the staircase area 
being surmounted by a deep cove springing 
from the cornice, intersected by cross vaults 
or lunettes, and lighted by an upper lantern. 
One of the most recent and richest examples 
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of_this class is afforded in the magnificent 
staircase of the new Opera House, Paris, 
designed by Mons. Garnier, photographs and 
illustrations of which are numerous. The 
Vescalier dhonneur occupies a rectangular area 
of three bays square on plan. Two lateral 
flights lead to a spacious landing, from which 
a wide curvilinear shaped flight of stairs 
ascends with wing stairs to the gallery. The 
elegant and graceful lines of this staircase 
make it almost unique among great modern 
examples. The architect has introduced 
the ramping arch below the flights, and 
by curving the balustrades outward has 
given ease of ascent and_ grace of 
outline. Round the gallery rise coupled 
columns of red polished granite with 
Tonic capitals carrying entablatures and 
arches, above which runs a rich truss cor- 
nice. Over the cornice on each side are rows 
of lunettes, surmounted by the fine vaulted 
quadrangular domical ceiling, painted by 
M. Pils. Much of the grandeur of this 
staircase is due to the surrounding gallery, 
which impresses the visitor on ascending. 
The magnificence of the escalier d'honneur is 
heightened by the arrangement of the minor 
stairs and the open loggia and vestibule. As 
a.model of planning the Paris Opera House 
stands pre-eminent. It forms a long rect- 
angle, flanked by projecting annexes, which 
give such variety to its length. There are 
three parts or divisions symmetrically dis- 
posed to the major and minor axes : the stage, 
occupying the whole breadth of the build- 
ing ; the theatre proper or auditorium, form- 
ing the centre of the building, and including 
the grand staircase ; and, lastly, the prome- 
nade and open loggia infront. The staircase 
hall forms a square and complete structure 
between the foyer or promenade and audi- 
torium, and is surrounded by corridors. The 
plan of this building is an instance of the 
centralising mind of the French; every 
organic function is expressed in the struc- 
ture. In a large public building the stair- 
ease performs an essentially distinct and 
public function, and too much prominence 
cannot be bestowed upon it. 

As we are speaking here of central hall 
and staircase arrangement, we may mentiona 
recent and very ingenious plan devised by 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., for the 
National Liberal Club. Some of our readers 
may have seen the building, and any descrip- 
tion will be unnecessary to them. We may 
point, however, to the plan as an example of 
a clever utilisation of space in a building of 
rregular plan. The main corner entrance 
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between Whitehall-place and Whitehall- 
avenue gives access to a wide corridor or 
hall, making equal angles with those 
two oblique fronts, which leads into 
a central hall of elliptical shape, whose 
long axis is placed at right angles 
to the said corridor, and whose short 
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axis coincides with that of the corridor. The 
stairs, 8ft. wide, radiate round the farther 
and flatter portion of the ellipse. The ends 
of the steps rest on the outer elliptical wall, 
their inner ends resting on the colonnade, 
which is concentric, and is formed of various 
marble columns. These are in couples. On 


the first landing are doorways in the outer 
wall, leading into the Gladstone library, 
dining-room, and grill-room. The light is 
admitted through a large lantern at the top 
over the well of staircase, which lantern 
occupies the irregular trapezium-shaped area 
between the four blocks of the building. 
What we have chiefly to notice in this plan 
is that the staircase occupies in the least 
wasteful manner the awkward space formed 
by the parallel back walls of the main build- 
ing, the longer axis of the ellipse being coin- 
cident with the extreme angles. The effect 
of the open colonnade forming the well of 
the staircase is handsome and varied. The 
ascent is easy; the first and last risers are 
contained within one-half of the ellipse, 
divided by its longer diameter, the greater 
number of the steps traversing the flatter 
portion of the ellipse, so that every step in 
the ascent or descent is pleasantly varied. 


OE 9 
SKETCHES OF ARMADA RELICS. 


UR sheet this week shows a few illustra- 
tions of the Armada Relics now on view 
at Drury-lane; coming, as it does, directly 
after Mr. Gotch’s paper on “ Queen Hlizabeth 
and Victoria,” it will, no doubt, prove interest- 
ing to ourreaders. There isa very representative 
exhibition, and many of the articles come from 
national collections in the Tower of London, 
the mansions of the aristocracy, and in the 
cabinets of the curious, The Exhibition was 
opened by the Harl of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham a short time since. The cross-bow shown is 
evidently an Italian piece of work, and was 
used by Queen Elizabeth. The little steel 
pistol was taken from the Armada, The peaked 
morion is a beautiful piece of work, engraved 
all over ; it belongs to Baron de Cosson, There 
is a fine collection of armour and arms belong- 
ing to Mr. Edwin J. Brett, and representing 
many thousand of pounds. Sir Francis Drake’s 
sword, shown, has his name engraved on it, 
The catalogue says the sword was discovered in 
Gloucestershire in a cottage ; there seems to be 
no doubt of its authenticity. The Hlizabethan 
Sword belongs to Mr, Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., 
whose studio we illustrated a short time ago. 
Drake’s Chair is a massive-looking piece of old 
furniture, of good design and execution. The 
cup mounted in silver, the bowl made from a 
cocoa-nut, and the little crystal and silver 
ewer were lent by Mr. Edward Joseph. There 
are great numbers of prints, &c., in the col- 
lection. We saw some “pieces of eight,” 
rendered familiar by Defoe’s adventurer 
Robinson Crusoe. We believe we are correct 
in saying Mr. Augustus Harris has, under the 
direction of Mr. Seymour Lucas, reproduced, in 
the fine play “The Armada,” some of the 
articles shown, and a drawing of that spectacle, 
by Mr. Herbert Railton and Mr, John Jellicoe, 
is lent to the Exhibition, One other thing we 
ought to mention as being especially interest- 
ing is the identical dress Queen Elizabeth wore 
when she went to St. Paul’s to return thanks 
to God for the deliverance of her realm from 
the designs of Philip of Spain. 
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On Tuesday, October 30, the parish church of 
St. Mary Junior, Bishophill, York, which internally 
was in a very unsightly condition, was reopened, 
after undergoing a thorough cleaning, refitting, 
and decoration. The contractors were Messrs. 
Shepherdson and Son, of Driffield, and the decora- 
tion has been executed by Messrs. T. Hartley and 
Son, of York. The whole of the work has been 
carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Temple L. Moore, of Hamp- 
stead, London. 


The chancel of Christ Church, Gailey, Penk- 
ridge, having been rebuilt and enlarged by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward, of Rodbaston, in 1876, has recently 
been improved by them, the work being entrusted 
to Mr. C. E. Kempe, of 28, Nottingham-place, W. 
The east window (three lights) and the south 
window (two lights), have been filled with stained 
glass. The subject of the east window is, in the 
upper part, the “Crucifixion”; the lower part 
being filled with three scenes from the history of 
the “ Resurrection.” The south window contains 
figures of SS. Peter and Paul. The internal walls 
or the church have also been decorated in colour. 
Special rededication services were held in the 
church last week by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


Shee inaugural meeting of the present session 
was held on Monday evening, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., in the 
ehair. 
THE NEW BY-LAWS, 


The Hon, SECRETARY read a correspondence 
that had taken place between the hon. solicitors 
to the Institute and Mr. C, L, Peel, secretary to 
the Lords of the Privy Council, with reference 
to the draft of the proposed by-laws under the 
new Charter. Mr. Peel wrote on June 30th 
that the Lord President of the Council was 
advised that in two points the by-laws were 
defective—1. No provision was made for the 
examination of Associates in accordance with 
Clause 4 of the Charter of 1887, nor, indeed, was 
the passing of such examination required by any 
of the proposed by-laws. 2. By Clause 65 of the 
by-laws the conditions of competition for prizes, 
&c., were left to be defined by the Council of 
the Institute, whereas Clause 34 of the new 
Charter required these matters to be dealt with 
in the by-laws. The Lord President was advised 
that the by-laws ought not to be approved by 

‘the Privy Council until the deficiencies men- 
tioned were supplied. The hon. solicitors 
replied, calling attention to sections 3 and 4 of 
the Charter, which appeared to the Council of 
she Institute to provide for examinations, and 
as to the rules for competitions, it was impos- 
sible to describe these in detail in advance. 
In deference, however, to tke views expressed 
by the Privy Council, Clause 2 of the by-laws 
had been amended, an addition made to Clause 
41, and a new one substituted for Clause 65, 
Mr, Peel rejoined that the amended draft did 
not sufficiently meet the objections raised in 
his previous letter, and the omissions would 
have to be supplied before the by-laws could 
be approved, 

MR, J, E, SAUNDERS, 


The PRESIDENT: It is my duty, in accord- 
ance with by-law 24, to announce that by a 
resolution of the Council unanimously passed 
on the 30th of July last, pursuant to by-law 
23, Mr. James Ebenezer Saunders, Fellow, has 
ceased to be a member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, The announcement was 
received with loud applause, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


Mr, WATERHOUSE then delivered the inau- 
gural address. The most important event of 
last session was undoubtedly the passing of the 
new by-laws under the provisions of the sup- 
plemental Charter granted last year. The chief 
feature of this new instrument was the exami- 
nation (no longer voluntary, but obligatory) 
through which for the future the ranks of 
Associates would have to be recruited, This 
was an immense stride in the right direction, 
first as an incentive to the student to study, 
and secondly as showing him the direction in 
which he ought to study ; pointing out to him 
the sources from which he can acquire the 
knowledge necessary to pass the examination 
with credit to himself. There has hitherto 
eeen in architectural pupils not so much a 
want of will to study diligently as an uncer- 
tainty as to the way. The way was now made 
clear, and from the commencement of his 
articles the student of the future would know, 
if he cared to know, what he had to make for, 
and accomplish, before he would be recog- 
mised as one fit to practise as an archi- 
sect. This was likely to be of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the profession. Passing 
to the question of Architectural Regis- 
tration, the President said that an_ill-timed 
and, as he thought, most uncalled-for Bill had 
been introduced into Parliament last session, 
by means of which architects, engineers, and 
Surveyors were all unceremoniously to be 
huddled together in one Act of Registration. 
The Bill would, if carried, instead of narrowing 
the several professions interested to their most 
competent members only, have tended, for a 
generation at any rate, to injuriously widen 
them by giving a certain legal status to those 
who otherwise could have no claim as fit to 
practise in any of them, and in this way would 
have done incalculable mischief, The whole 
scheme had been a beginning at the wrong end. 
Education, not registration, was what was 
needed, Let the student pass the Institute 
examination creditably, and so become an 


Associate and Fellow of the Institute. He 
would then be a registered architect in an 
effective use of the term, He believed that 
architects wanted no other registration, and 
ought to be content with nothing short of it, 
The new Local Government Act had not made 
any provision for the proper examination of 
technical officers employed by the urban and 
rural authorities, The Council had done its 
utmost to call attention to this defect while the 
Bill had been under consideration, but without 
success, Provision had been made to secure 
the proper qualification of medical officers to 
be employed by the county councils, and it was 
obvious that the surveyors, urban and rural, 
should also be persons whose fitness for the very 
important duties they were called upon to per- 
form had been in every case properly attested. 
The Imperial Institute building was making 
progress from Mr. T. E. Collcutt’s plans, and 
promised to be an imposing structure. It was 
a matter for congratulation that in this case 
there was a likelihood of having a public 
building which would be fairly seen, at any 
rate on two sides; though had it been placed 
on the north side of a square instead of being 
set back from a road 90ft, wide, its effect would 
have been enormously enhanced. The idea of 
sacrificing anything in the way of space for the 
sake of architectural splendour and effect 
seemed foreign to the English nature. On the 
Continent, as for example in the Palais de 
Justice at Brussels, and Baron yon Hansen’s 
new Parliament Houses at Vienna, things were 
better ordered in this respect. On the other 
hand, the domestic buildings of this country 
were without rivals elsewhere. Letan English 
country house, erected from the designs of any 
architect who had made a reputation for such 
work, be compared with a modern French 
chateau, or even with Viollet le Du’s published 
ideal, and the superiority of the English work 
was evident, America seemed very near us in 
this matter, She had certainly surpassed 
Europe in the originality and boldness in some 
of her buildings for other purposes, but the 
English home was still unrivalled in its quiet 
attractions. Returning from country to town, 
the schemes for the improvement of communi- 
cation in London left much to be desired. The 
effect of new streets on adjacent buildings 
ought to be carefully considered, and if unsatis- 
factory, means should be taken to investigate 
the awkward blemishes thus occasioned. The 
subject of our unfair and oppressive law with 
regard to the rights which one neighbour may 
acquire over another’s property by putting out 
windows overlooking the latter, and so restrict- 
ing its use as a building site, demanded atten- 
tion. If it were gone about in the right way 
and with sufficient energy, an Act might be 
passed removing, to a certain extent at any 
rate, one of the greatest sources of annoyance 
and expense incident to building in towns, In 
Scotland no such vexatious restrictions exist, 
and in America there was similarfreedom, In 
France, too, the difficulties of the building 
owner were as nothing compared to what they 
were here, though he was subject to the very 
proper regulation that the extreme elevations 
of buildings lining streets should bear a certain 
proportion to the width of the street. The un- 
reasonable enjoyment of light whicha dominant 
owner might have been blessed with for a cer- 
tain period, simply because his neighbour had 
delayed the exercise of his own rights during 
that period, should be no cause why he should 
be left in undisturbed possession of such un- 
reasonable enjoyment for ever, to the detriment 
of his neighbour and his successors, Unfor- 
tunately the length of time that the present 
law on the subject had run presented serious, 
but not insuperable, difficulties in the way of 
an alteration, Having referred to the losses 
the profession had sustained by death during 
the year, to the recently-published biographies 
of G, EH. Street and H. H. Richardson, and the 
new books written by Prof, Hayter Lewis, Mr. 
Phené Spiers, and Messrs, Graham and Ashbee, 
Mr. Waterhouse continued: The important 
questions of direction and design of new streets, 
the law of light and air, the heights of new 
buildings and their relation to the width of the 
street—are all subjects pre-eminently fit to be 
submitted at no distant date for the consider- 
ation of the new Council of the County of 
London. There are, however, other questions 
of like importance as far as we architects are 
concerned, which we can, if we choose, of our 


own will settle, or, at least, bring to such a 
point as will conduce to a future settlement, 
when our profession is perhaps in a more homo- 
geneous condition than it is at present, and 
when uniformity of professional practice will 
be regarded as necessary to the position and 
welfare of the members of a liberal profession. 
The first duty of the Institute is to guard the 
honour of the profession—to take care that its 
members do nothing derogatory to their pro- 
fessional character ; or, at the worst, that they 
shall not do so with impunity. I am not now 
alluding to illicit or surreptitious commissions 
or allowances, or of the offers sometimes made 
of something by way of consideration for 
employing certain people or their wares on our 
clieuts’ works. I trust that such malpractices 
are of the past. When any of us undertake 
duties of public trust, whether it be in an 
honorary or a paid capacity, in any office or 
on any council or board, we ought to 
scrupulously avoid using our position for any 
private ends or gains, whether as _pro- 
fessional men or as individuals, 
dress delivered nearly ten years ago from 
this chair, at the opening of the session 
for 1879-80, the late Mr. Whichcord referred 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
professional men who might be members of it 
in the following terms :—* Architects,” he said, 
“may be elected members of that Board just as 
barristers, solicitors, and doctors may be so 
elected. It would be ridiculous to say that 
professional men shall not sit at that Board 
because they may have had a pecuniary interest 
in some of its building transactions. But I 
shall run no risk of censure when I say that a 
Fellow or an Associate of this Institute, if he 
be elected a member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, ought not, from that moment, to 
have any professional connection whatever 
with the purchase of land offered for sale or 
lease by the Board; nor should he be profession- 
ally engaged in the superintendence of build- 
ings to be erected on land which is the property 
of ratepayers whose agent and representative 
he is.’ The late Mr. Street, in 1881, repeated 
those words; and the advice they offer, the 
warning they convey, may be advantageously 
studied by all who aspire to sit on the new 
County Councils. If the Institute is still to 
flourish—if the character of the profession is 
to be maintained—it must be by jealously 
raising the standard of conduct of the indi- 
vidual members. We need not despair of success 
in stamping out abuses if only we are convinced 
of the necessity of so doing, and are earnest in 
the endeavour. Something, at least, has been 
done within the last few years to render archi- 
tectural competition less liable to unfairness 
and jobbery than before. There is another 
point of professional practice in which we 
might probably see more justice done than at 
present. Weare inthe habit of regarding the 
bills of quantities issued to competing builders 
as final instruments incapable of containing 
error unless the successful builder finds it out 
between the day on which he sends in his 
estimate and the day on which he signs his 
contract, which may be the day after. Are we 
in these matters as scrupulous as we ought to 
be that justice be done to the builder? His lot, 
owing to the severity of the competition to 
which he is generally subjected, is a sufficiently 
hard one, without our making him practically 
responsible for other men’s errors, Our Scotch 
brethren measure up the work after comple- 
tion, though competed for in the ordinary way 
on preliminary bills of quantities. If we are 
not prepared for that, let us at least be willing 
to allow for the correction of errors in taking 
out the quantities, when it is obvious that 
omissions have been made. There would be 
obvious convenience in uniformity of usage 
in this matter and in other points of 
professional practice also: for instance, 
great divergence of opinion exists as to 
whether an architect is bound to give more 
than one set of drawings, or of tracings of his 
drawings, for the use of the works. I have 
until lately adhered to the view that he is not; 
but the great facility now offered by the ferro- 
prussiate sun-printing and other processes 
enabling us to reproduce any number of copies 
of a tracing without the possibility of error, 
and thus saving all trouble of examination, 
puts this question in a new light. Two things 
are obvious, the necessity of receiving payment 
from the builder for additional copies of draw- 
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ings should be done away with, and uniformity 
of practice in this matter should be aimed at. 
The great number of drawings required by 
municipal and other corporate authorities is 
also a considerable tax upon us or our clients, 
and it would be well if such bodies could be 
persuaded to take mounted sun copies instead 
of tracings on cloth. Then there is the de- 
sirability of a more general application of the 
arbitration clauses (Nos. 20 and 21) of the 
Heads of Conditions of Building Contracts, 
There are architects who put in the building 
contracts they make, as the agents of their 


employer, a clause to the effect that the 


architect is to be sole judge, arbitrator, 
Or umpire in any dispute 
arise between the two parties ; 
man can be fairly or safely 
party in the same case, 


is both. 


beautiful, 
our powers of delineation, we might perhaps do 


more to make those powers of use to us than 
If, for instance, 
instead of sketching ancient examples so much, 
we were content to do half as much in this 
and afterwards were to endeavour to 
reproduce our sketches and scale drawings from 
memory, we should accomplish two things— 
marvellously sharpen our observing powers, and 
greatly increase our facility in design. We 
should make the building we are studying our 
own ; it would be in our heads and not merely 
And, further, if time 


many of us do at present. 


way, 


in our sketch-books. 
could be spared to analyse the sources of our 


satisfaction in the object of our study, to take 


notes of its excellences or defects of plan, con- 


struction, and detail, that time would not be 
lost; though we might have less to show to 


admiring friends. I wish it were possible to 


discover not merely what our prize holders 
draw during their tours, but what they 
have learnt, what they have assimilated, 
themselves, 
Our reverence for the excellence of our fore- 


what has become part of 


fathers’ work, and our delightin what has been 


superadded to that excellence by the finger of 
Time, making it yet more lovely, is a charac- 
teristic of our own day, and will induce us to 


deal tenderly with old work when it comes 
under our care. But there are now, unfortu- 
nately, not many buildings left upon which the 
architect and workman can exercise their for- 
bearance and show their reverence for the 
“charm of mutilation and the fascination of 
decay.” It may be proper to enlarge, add to, 
or even pull down old work for new, but surely 
never to endeayour to make old work look like 
new. Occasionally we may see our way to 
replace old work when research has made clear 
to us what it was originally, as Scott did at 
St. David's, and as Mr. Pearson is doing at 
Westminster Hall, Such cases must, however, 
be exceptional. It is certain that the past did 
not respect its own past as we do ours, and our 
practice, commendable as I think it, has, no 
doubt, its dangers. If we are for ever dwelling 
on the past, we shall not be self-reliant ; and 
if not self-reliant, we shall never be bold 
originating architects. We may love and 
reverence the past as archeologists, but as 
architects let us not forget that archxology is 
the bane cf living progressive architecture, 
and that if our art is ever again to evoke 
popular enthusiasm, it must do so by embody- 
ing the thoughts, the aspirations, and the 
genius of the living people for whom we build. 

A yote of thanks to the President for his 
address, proposed by Mr. EWAN CHRISTIAN, 
and seconded by Mr. T. J. FLock Ton, President 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, was carried by acclamation, 
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BATTERSEA FREE LIBRARY 
COMPETITION, 


{Rae plans for the new public library, build- 

ings to be erected on a site facing 
Lavender-hill, for the parish of St. Mary, Bat- 
tersea, have this week been on view in the 


which may 
but no 
judge and 
We have heard some- 
thing lately of the conflicting terms “ pro- 
fessional man” and “artist” as applied to the 
architect, Now in my opinion the true architect 
In speaking of an architect as an 
artist I do not mean that he is to be a clever 
draughtsman merely—far from it. A man may 
be the most exquisite of draughtsmen, and yet 
be entirely deficient in the critical sense of 
what itis that makes a work of architecture 
While not neglecting to cultivate 


Lammas Hall, Bridge-street West, and Enel carcied out. As, however, the accommodation 


award of the Commissioners has now been con- 
firmed, The conditions and instructions for 
the use of the architects invited to compete 
were issued as long since as February in the 
present year, and the designs were sent in early 
last May. The delay in arriving at a final 
selection has been due to the determination of 
the promoters to obtain tenders first in order 
that the stipulated sum should not be ex- 
ceeded in carrying out the chosen plan, 
“Knowledge is Power” (in red) found the 
most favour with the committee, who were 
advised as to matters of cost by Messrs, Hunt 
and Steward, quantity surveyors. Mr. EH. W. 
Mountford, of 22, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
the author of this design, was provisionally 
instructed to prepare the working drawings, 
and bills of quantities were furnished, with 
the result that some twenty-eight tenders 
have during the past few days been received, 
only two of which are above the price named 
as the limit of cost; this will be seen by the 
list which we print among the tenders in 
to-day’s BuILDING News. Mr. Mountford 
has, therefore, been elected architect, and 
Messrs. Holloway, of lLavender-hill, S.W., 
are to be the builders, their estimate 
being £5,600. Three prizes were offered 
to the competitors, besides one of £30 to the 
chosen architect, which amount is to merge 
in the usual commission. These were £25, £15, 
and £10 respectively, and the amounts have 
been thusawarded. Messrs, T. Chatfeild Clarke 
and Son, second prize; Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
third prize ; and the fourth prize has been given 
to the executors of the late Mr, Charles Jones, 
who has died since the drawings were sub- 
mitted. 

The accommodation required in the new 
building has been ingeniously contrived by 
several of the competitors, and, on the whole, 
their designs are eminently creditable. We 
have no doubt whatever that the best plan and 
most suitable elevation have been determined 
upon, though it is equally certain that the 
angle bay now proposed to be added to the 
corner of the Lavender-hill facade is necessary 
to make the front effective. At present the 
alterations made in the original elevation, at 
the wish of the committee, give the building 
a bald and crude appearance just at that point 
where some emphasis is highly desirable, to 
preserve the unity of the composition. Beyond 
this the bay will materially improve the 
librarian’s apartments, and give interest to the 
newspaper reading-room. The style adopted is 
in the popular brick treatment, with shaped 
gables and projecting pilasters, simple strings 
and cut cornices inexpensively devised, and 
designed to not needlessly clash with theadjoin- 
ing houses, which are of the speculating 
builders’ type of work. This is a consideration 
of no mean importance, provided, of course, 
that the new building is made to look like 
what it is. Not a few of the competitors 
failed entirely in this respect, and furnished 
designs either manifestly too grand for the 
situation, or too like private dwellings in style. 
The principal entrance in the selected plan is 
placed to the left in the Lavender Hill front, 
undera boldly treated arch between two pro- 
jecting bays, which terminate above the main 
eaves level in shaped gables, as before men- 
tioned. The hall seems the least successful 
part of the planning, and the absence of a 
porter’s office or standing place from whence 
visitors may be seen on going in or out of the 
building is clearly an oversight which other 
public libraries have found it necessary to 
make provision for. The news-room to the 
right-hand of the vestibule gives 1,030ft. super., 
and is a good room, though the librarian can- 
not command nearly the whole of it from his 
office adjoining. Not that this official can 
always be surveying the readers, but it should 
be possible for him to do so at any momeat, 
The magazine room is placed on the left of the 
entry, and contains 890ft. super, floor space, or 
40ft, more than stipulated. The lending 
library is situated at the rear, and the bor- 
rowers’ counter lobby faces the entrance con- 
veniently. Above this is the reference library 
(area 1,900ft, super.), with galleries round anda 
skylight above. Below in the basement is a 
book store of greater area still, A way at one 
end of the lending library is contrived to reach 
further buildings, should the intended ex- 
tensions on the adjoining vacant land be 


provided in the present plans is for 150,000 te 
200,000 books, and the library only consists now 
of some 20,000 volumes, there is but little 
likelihood of any extension being necessary for 
very many years to come. The librarian’s room 
is placed between the lending library and news- 
paper room, and adjoining it is a private stair- 
case and hall entered from the Green-lane 
front to the residence of the librarian on the 
first and upper floors, Along the main facade 
over the entrance is a reference book store con- 
nected with the reference library, and above 
this again is a good gallery for art classes with 
anorth light or additional room for book storage. 
The ladies’ reading-room is placed over the 
librarian’s office. The staircase is well con- 
sidered in connection with its landing and 
with reference to the entrance, It is also well 
lighted. The w.c. and lavatory accommodation 
isnot roomy enough, and though two closets may, 
perhaps, be enough, the arrangement of such 
places and their lobbies need not be cramped. 
Messrs. Chatfeild Clarke and Son have, 
curiously enough, adopted the same motto, 
“Knowledge is Power.” The two designs 
are, however, totally dissimilar, The second 
prize composition is very French in style, 
well snited to a Parisian boulevard, but 
much too grandiose in effect for a site on 
Lavender-hill, Battersea ; besides, the building 
is too expensive in character, and we fancy 
some of the other competitors better deserved 
the position awarded to this design for that 
reason, seeing that they have endeavoured more 
closely to limit the cost of their designs to the 
required sum, Messrs. Clarke and Son have, 
however, spared no pains to submit a taking 
set of drawings, with interior as well as exterior 
perspectives, Their plan, too, in many ways 
is a good one. The entrance is dignified, 
though we do not quite like the stair- 
case right and left of it, while the 
hall is too small, and would be rather dark. 
The librarian’s room is too isolated, and the 
borrowers’ lobby to the lending library takes 
the form of a long passage way entered from 
one end—a most awkward arrangement, The 
librarian’s house is not nicely planned in its 
details ; but the reference library is a fine 
apartment, and the book stores are convenient, 
“Adsum” is the motto of Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe’s design, which takes the third prize, 
His building has square-looking rooms, and an 
attendant’s room commands the hall and news- 
room admirably ; but the borrowers’ lobby to 
the lending library is too cramped, and the 
reference library is not large enough as com- 
pared with the space devoted to book storage : 
indeed, we think the plan shows want of study, 
and, coming from Mr, Plumbe’s hands, we 
should have expected more attention to minor 
points of detail. No provision is made for 
reaching future extensions to the rear of the 
premises. The w.c. accommodation is here 
better contrived than in either the first or 
second plan. The caretaker’s bedrooms and 
kitchen are in the basement. The entrance 
porch looks ugly, and the general treatment 
externally seems to us somewhat too preten- 
tious, The entrance is from Lavender-hill, A 
good ink perspective and nicely got-up draw- 
ings illustrate the design. “Victor” ranks 
fourth ; but the author, Mr. Charles Jones, has, 
unfortunately, died since he prepared this 
design, The entrance, reached from the angle, 
is ingeniously contrived, with a quaintly- 
treated tower over it. The design is too 
complex, though picturesque, notwithstand- 
ing the high-shouldered portico, The open 
yard dividing the lending library from the 
news-room cuts up the space very badly. 
“ Education,” said to be a design by a South 
Shields architect, furnishes an ideal plan from 
a librarian’s point of view. It is based on an 
oval form for the reference library and reading 
room, round which radiating bookcases are 
placed in the irregular-shaped book-stores 
making up the site covered by buildings. This 
is on the first floor. Below, the lending library 
is placed on therighthand hand of the entrance, 
very well managed, and detailed with consider- 
able care, and also knowledge of librarian’s re- 
quirements, The staircase is also well placed. 
A glass dome covers the library, and every avail- 
able space is made use of for storage. The 
architecture is very indifferent, and the ele- 
vations are over-windowed and commonplace, 
“ Thistle ” is the device masking a crude plan 
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but/pretity elevation, with plaster-fronted upper 
stages and a circular tower at the angle. There 
is a goodreferencelibrary,and anyone so nearly 
doing a good thing ought to have :done better. 
“Literati” is the motto of an odd, over-glazed 
front of meaningless appearance, masking a by 
no means bad plan. The hall is excellent, and 
the librarian has a separate entrance. “ Indi- 
cator” is clever, no doubt, but his plan and 
elevations are crowded in effect and too over- 
done to be admirable. “Control” hasa practical 
looking arrangement, though wanting in study 
of its parts. The borrowers’ space is needlessly 
curtailed, and the librarian’s entrance, com- 
bined with that of the caretaker, are instances 
of poor planning. The elevation is neat, and 
would look well in execution, being unas- 
suming, though lacking a central feature 
rather. The drawings are well executed. 
“Knowledge ” is a poor performance, though in 
plan it resembles some of the better ones. The 
elevation need not be described, nor the faults 
of the perspective mentioned. 
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BOTZEN CHURCH. 


f Ra church is by far the most beautiful in 

the South Tyrol, and certainly contains 
all the characteristics of this district, and being 
on the main Brenner line, is more accessible 
than such churches as are found at Meran, &c, 
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It is full of rich monuments carved detail, and 
most interesting tracery. The glazed tile 
roofing, in brown, yellow, green, and white, is 
seen here to perfection, and the tower and 
traceried spire are unique." 

W. H. SEtTH-SMITH, 
oe 


STRAINS.—VILI.* 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


METHOD OF DESIGNING A WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDER (continued). 


AVING thus determined the section of the 

top flange, it will be found that the 
bottom flange may be made similar (the material 
used being wrought iron). The rivet holes here 
have to be deducted, as the tensional strain has 
to be conveyed by the remaining metal past 
the rivets. Two rivet holes occur in each sec- 
tional area of flange, the rivets being necessary 
to attach the angle irons to the plates ; and 
another rivet is used to attach the angle irons 
together through the web. Though this is not 
in the same transverse section, it is considered 
in practice safer to deduct the area of the hole. 
If gin. rivets be employed, the total area thus 
deducted from the bottom flange is 17in., leaving 
an effective area of 10in. — 1Zin. — 8iin. to re- 
sist a tensile strain of 40 tons. This it is more 
than capable of doing, as wrought iron will 


* All rights reserved. 


bear 5 tons per square inch safely in tension, 
Thus, if the top flange be designed to meet the 
compression brought to bear upon it, a similarly 
constructed flange will suffice for the bottom. 
There are many practical advantages in build- 
ing both flanges alike, the principal one being 
that there is no risk of error through the work- 
men, in setting the girder, placing the wrong 
flange uppermost. 

The shear in the web is but little, being only 
10 tons over either abutment, and diminishing 
towards the centre. As the iron will stand 4 tons 
per square inch in shear safely, only 24sq.in. of 
metal is required in the web, and this is much 
more than supplied by its being made gin. thick, 
thinner than which would be valueless against 
possible corrosion and buckling. Stiffeners 
would also be provided as precautions against 
buckling, and would consist of L irons of the 
same size as those used to attach the flange 
plates to the web—3in. by 3in. by 3in. In 
small girders, such as the one we are now con- 
sidering, packing pieces of scrap iron have to 
be inserted under the stiffeners to save a 
troublesome fold round the angle irons of the 
flanges. The stiffeners are placed about 4ft. 
apart, their actual position being determined 
by the exigencies of the case, one always being 
placed over the edge of each abutment. 

Fig. 48 shows an elevation over the bearing, 
and Fig. 49 a section made up from these data. 
It will be noticed that the rivets are spaced at 
4in. centres, as is usual in England ; that the 
bearing is nearly j, of the span, and that the 
flange plates and L-irons are carried round the 
ends. The depth of 15in. is between the flange 
plates, or as nearly as possible that between 
the centres of gravity of the flanges, consider- 
ing the L-irons to form part of these. 

Having thus determined the form of the 
smaller girder, we will proceed to the larger. 
The depth of this, between the centres of 
gravity of the flanges, may be assumed as 27”, 
The strain at the centre due to the distributed 
load of 14 tons per foot run, is, therefore, by 


the usual formula of S = = 


8d * 
40 tons x 32ft. _ 1,280ft.-tons _ 71} tons. 
8 x 2-25ft. 181t, 


Set this up to scale over the centre of a line 
representing the girder (Fig. 50), and complete 
the parabolic outline of intermediate strains, 

Half the distributed load on the small girder 
is carried by the larger girder at the point C, 
This is equal to 10 tons, and the strain over 
the point C in either flange is found, as ex- 
plained in Chapter III. thus :— 


aay Reaction at A due to load at C x distance A Cc 


depth 
— 3} tons x 20ft. _ 75ft.-tons _ 332 tons. 
2-25 ft. 2-26ft. 


Set this up over C (Fig. 50) to the same scale 
as that used to set up the 79} tons over the 
centre, forming the triangular outline of 
intermediate strains, as explained in Chap- 
ter IV. The triangular and parabolic strain 
outlines must next be summed, by adding 
together the ordinates of each at all points to 
the line A B, thus producing a new outline of 
total strains due to both the fixed and distri- 
buted loads, as shown by the thick line in 
Fig. 50. 

The greatest strain in either flange is thus 
seen to be produced over the point C, where it 
is equal to 66% tons (due to distributed 
load) + 333 tons (due to fixed load), making a 
total strain at C equal to 100 tons. 

In the compression flange, therefore, at four 
tons to the square inch, an area of 25in, of 
metal is required to meet the strain at the 
point C. 

Of this, two 4in. by 4in. by din. L-irons would 
contain 74sq.in., and the remaining 174sq.in. 
would be more than contained by one l16in. by 
sin, plate, and one l6in.by}in. Asa matter of 
practice the thicker plate is usually placed next 
the L-irons. 

The distance of 100 tons, scaled on Fig. 50, 
can now be divided proportionally to the areas 
of angleirons and plates, the first plate ex- 
tending, with the angle irons, over the whole 
span ; but the second plate being stopped, for 
the sake of economy, one rivet hole beyond the 
point where it overlaps the firm outline of 
total strains. : 

The second plate is thus less than 20ft, in 
length, and so can be made in one piece ; but 
both the first plate and the angle irons have 
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to be jointed, wrought iron not being rolled, as 
a rule, to a greater length than 20ft., and the 
strains which they bear have to be transferred 
over the joint by means of cover plates. By 
arranging the joints so as not to fall over one 
another, one cover plate can be made to suffice, 
provided that itis of the same section as the 
larger of the plates to be jointed. 

The length of the cover depends upon the 
number of rivets required to convey the strain 
to it from the plate and back again on the 
other side ; and for this purpose the tension 
flange should be considered, as theoretically 
the abutment of the joint in compression 
renders a cover unnecessary in the compression 
flange, though any slight error in the joints at 
once brings it into use. The rivets used would 
be somewhat more in diameter than the thick- 
ness of the thickest plate to be pierced ; in 
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other words, in. rivets would be used. There 
would be four rows of these in a flange 16in. 
wide, with a pitch of 4in. from centre to centre. 
The effective sectional area in tension in the 
thicker plate is 16in, x Sin. — 4(#in. x #in.) 
= 8lin., which is capable at 5 tons per inch of 
resisting a tensile strain of 408 tons. This has 
to be conveyed through the shanks of the rivets 
to the cover, the rivets being in shear to the 
extent of 40% tons. Each ?in. rivet contains 
‘44sq.in, of metal, which, at 4 tons per square 
inch (the safe resistance of good rivet iron to 
shear), gives a resistance of 1:76 tons per rivet. 
The number of rivets necessary, therefore, to 
convey the tension from the plate to the cover 
is pi , or 23} nearly. You cannot divide a 
rivet, so that 24 have to be used (see Fig, 51), 
making six rows of four each, 
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The consideration of the space between the 
joints is complicated by the fact that only two 
rivets in each row pass through the angle-irons 
to the cover, though the effective area for ten- 
sion is 4 holes less than the total area—the 
rivets through the web having no effect in 
transferring strain to the cover. The effective 
area of the angle-irons is, therefore, 7}sq.in, 
— 4(Sin. x fin.) = 6fin,, which, at 5 tons per 
square inch, represents a strain of 31} tons. 
Taking ‘44in. as the area of a rivet, and its 
resistance to shear as 1? tons as before, this 
necessitates the use of 18 rivets, or nine rows of 
two. This would be exceedingly heavy rivet- 
ing, however, and, as a matter of fact, only 
half these rivets would be necessary, or five 
rows ; for, as soon as enough rivets had been 
inserted to transfer back into the plate as much 
strain as is taken by the angle-irons, it is 
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obvious that the plates and cover between them 
would be capable of conveying the total strain, 
and no fear need be entertained either of the 
rivets shearing, as all from the end of the 
cover would assist in their resistance. 

From the joint in the angle-irons to the far 
end of the cover, however, the full complement 
of nine rows as here ascertained would be re- 
quired to transfer the strain back again to the 
angle-irons. 

The cover plate would thus contain a total of 
20 rows of rivets at 4in. pitch, and would be 
80in. in length. It would occur as near tothe 
centre of the girder as circumstances would 
permit, its position being indicated on Fig. 50. 

In larger girders it is often possible to make 
use of surplus metal lying outside the total 
outiine of strains (Fig. 50) to reduce either the 
area of cover plate or distance between joints, 
while in many cases a top plate can be slightly 
lengthened to serve the purposes of a cover by 
breaking the joints near to its end, 

The greatest shear in the web is over the 
abutment B, where it is equal to 10 tons x & 

40 tons 
hme 
inch this requires a sectional area of 68in. to 
meet it, which is much more than contained by 
a web of 27in. x 3in.—the smallest obtainable. 

The girder may now be considered complete, 
its section being as shown in Fig. 52, which 
also shows the connection with the cross 
girder, presuming that the top flanges are re- 
quired to be on the same level. The cross 
girder, it will be noted, is connected to the web 
of the main girder, so as to avoid producing a 
torsional stress, the connecting rivets icontain- 
ing enough metal to resist, as a shear, the pro- 
portion of weight transferred from the one 
girder to the other. 

The stiffeners can be arranged upon a some- 
what better system than had to be adopted 
with the cross girder, it being now possible to 
bend them across the main angle irons, and so 
to do away with the objectionable packing 
pieces. Where the web requires to be jointed, 
T instead of J iron stiffeners are employed, the 
table of the T forming the cover plate, 


(To be continued.) 


= 26} tons. At 4 tons per square 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 


esas the collection of pictures in the 
gallery of this Society we notice a few 
good landscapes, including one by Marmaduke 
A. Langdale (10), wrapped in a November 
atmosphere, in which the brown leaf and 
mellow colouring of autumn are faithfully 
depicted, A pretty river view at Brentford, 
by William Matthison (38), Charles Stuart’s 
fine subject “October in the Torrent Walk, 
Dolgelly ” (59), and his “ Gleam of Sunshine” 
(107), A. Ballin’s “ Meadow by the Brent” (64), 
in nice subdued colour, and the feeling work 
of Edward Henry Holder, in his landscape 
“Buttermere” (112), also a “Bit of Welsh 
Scenery ” (185), are amongst this class of sub- 
ject. In the latter, the gleam of sunlight 
playing through the glade of foliage and the 
roadside is cleverly handled. S. J. Barnes in 
“A Glint of Sunshine” (173), and Hamilton 
Marr in a “ Misty Morning” (168), have chosen 
two different aspects of English landscape. 
The vigour in the handling of Harry V. 
Inglis’s ‘“‘Showery Weather, Rudgwick, Sussex” 
(169), is a protest against many vapid works 
near it, Nor can we pass from land- 
scape work without mentioning Will 
Anderson’s bright twilight piece, No. 90, 
where the dark cottages and 
are set off against a clearevening sky, Arthur 
C. Dodd is a skilful delineator of canine 
character. “A Free Lunch,” where two dogs 
are doing their best to partake of a cold joint 
- left on a table outside an inn, is clever in its 
handling ; and two other pictures may be 
noticed for their truthfulness, William E. 
Norton (26), in “ Fair Wind,” has realised, as 
far as he can on canvas, the effect of that 
transporting element on a sailing craft. There 
is freshness, too, in the picture. Near it Ada 
Bell paints delicately a vase of chrysanthe- 
mums. Richard §, Marriott, one of the enter- 
prising secretaries of the Society, sends several 
pictures and sketches. ‘The Path Across the 
Common, Hayling Island,” a small study near 
Broadstairs, “Autumn” (88), view in North 
Wales (19), “Ellen’s Isle” (195), are well- 
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selected subjects, and display a keen sense of 
natural effects. G, A, Williams’s “Ice Cart” 
(46), and a view on the Barmouth Coast (78), 
are both skilfully painted. Albert Kinsley 
(56) has a cleverly-treated picture “ Demand- 
ing Toll,” a rustic bridge and stile, guarded by 
a youth who clearly wants to steal a kiss 
from the girls coming along the meadow. 
Philip F, Walker has an ambitious com- 
position from Tennyson’s poem “Elaine,” 
where the “dead steered by the dumb 
went upward with the flood.” There is some 
fine Turneresque colour in the water and castled 
heights. HE. M.S, Scannell’s “Gladys,” a por- 
trait of a little girl (69), is nice in tone and 
expression, The large picture, “Entre Nous,” 
a garden scene, by Arthur L, Vernon, with 
three ladies on a terrace and a young gallant 
behind them, is artificial and too mannered ; 
and by far the best work of figure composition 
is Edward Patry’s picture hanging at the end 
of gallery, “ The Trysting Place,” representing 
a full-faced, fresh-coloured young lady, attired 
in a Directoire costume, wearing a large- 
brimmed hat, standing by the seashore, letter 
in hand, awaiting her lover, The open coun- 
tenance, and eyes looking steadfastly out from 
the canvas, and the colouring of the dress and 
background, make a pleasing subject. Robert 
Gallon (123) contributes “Water Meadows,” 
pleasing in the light and trees. We also note 
works by C. B. Yates (127), C, F, Holland (157), 
H, M, Page (163), and one or two impressionist 
views, such as that by Julius Olsson (188). In 
the water-colour gallery we notice a few re- 
deeming works, some nice drawing and colour 
by Arch. Webb (227) in his view “Near 
Dordrecht,” and “Shoreham” (330) ; a lu- 
minous view of “ Venice,” morning effect, by 
Fred, Burgess (319); “A Grey Day, Hamp- 
stead” (233), by J, Loxham Browne; “ Christ- 
church,” by lL. Leslie Brooke; some bold 
handlingand pure colour in Richard H. Nibbs’s 
drawing of “ Niton, Isle of Wight” (255), and 
his clever study of “Barge” (264); Chas. 
Low’s “Surrey Lane” (251); and some draw- 
ings and studies by Thos, J. Soper (259), 8. 
D’Ouseley (269), A. Canella (276), W. Richard- 
son (372), and A. Quinton (369), 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Natural History of Local Boards 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) is a 
manual intended, as it publishers say, ‘‘ for the 
use and diversion of those whom it may con- 
cern, and especially for legislators, adminis- 
trators, and ratepayers,’ The author of this 
volume comes forward as a satirist on local 
boards, and gives us a series of ideal portraits, 
or seven types of boards, They are certainly 
no caricatures, but presentments of everyday 
experience in local board administration. The 
types are respectively dealt with under the 
names of the Progressive Board, the Forcible 
Board, the Fighting Board, the Experimental 
Board, the Laissez-Faire Board, the Compulsory 
Board, and the Contentious Board. The lessons 
drawn from these several boards are practical 
and true, the result of experience, How many 
local boards are portrayed under the remarks 
of the “ Fighting Board,” the strife and envy 
of self-seeking, at times careless, at others 
wasteful and lawless! The Experimental 
Board, too, represents faithfully too many 
boards who are composed of men who do not 
understand engineering or sanitary work, The 
Laissez-Faire Board also depicts in true colours 
the «esthetic and let-alone policy which too 
oftenrules. There isa good deal of quiet humour 
in these pictures of the weaknesses and sins of 
local boards, and there is much food for reflec- 
tion in the facts recorded. Corporate officials, 
clerks, surveyors, and engineers will be able to 
verify for themselves these portraits of boards, 
and perhaps add to the number of illustrations, 
We agree with the author that to have good 
boards the electorate must be intelligent and 
unselfish, The electorate must first reform 
themselves before they can obtain a good board. 
——Theoretical Mechanics, by J. EDWARD 
TAYLOR, M.A. Lond. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co,), isan introduction to the study 
prepared on the lines laid down by the Science 
and Art Department’s elementary stage. The 
illustrations and worked examples are clear 
and concisely stated. The chapters on Force 
and the Parallelogram and Polygon of Forces, 
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Parallel Forces give the student good ideas of 
these highly important propositions. The 
principle of ‘ work” is explained, after which 
the Mechanical Powers are dealt with, and 
chapters follow on the Law of Motion, Energy 
and Accumulated Work, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, and Pressure of the Atmosphere, Asa 
handbook to the young student, Mr. Taylor’s 
little treatise contains all that is necessary. 
— Ipswich, Past and Present, Under this 
title, Mr. William Vick, of Ipswich, is bringing 
out a monthly series of platinotype photo- 
graphs illustrative of the buildings and scenery 
of that town and its neighbourhood ; each issue 
consists of three 6in. by 4in. pictures, placed on 
impressed mounts Sin, by 10in., and is published 
at 1s. 6d.to subscribers, or 2s, to non-subscribers, 
Part I, is now before us, and gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the north-eastern portion of Ipswich 
as seen from the Town-hall; the well-known 
red brick entrance to the College projected by 
Wolsey, but never completed ; and a detailed 
illustration of a grotesquely-carved 16th- 
century angle-post in oak in Northgate-street. 
The work will form a valuable record of the 
present appearance of many interesting bits in 
a county town which is losing some of its more — 
quaint features by the march of modern im- 
provement.— Information, a new journal “ for 
all classes,” makes its first public appearance 
on the 8th of November. Judging from the 
advance copy before us, it has the promise of 
success, The contents range from illustrated 
articles on “ Royal Residences” and on “ Harly 
English Journalism,” to musical and dramatic. 
criticism, and notes on current events. A chess. 
column will appeal to the many admirers of 
that “king of games.” ——Practical Geometry 
for Science and Art Students, by JOHN CARROLL, 
Art Master, Hammersmith Training College 
(London : Burns and Oates, Orchard-street, W.), 
is the 10th edition of an improved treatise on 
geometry, in which the study is treated ina 
more rational manner than has been attempted 
in other works of the department, For instance, 
the author brings together those problems 
depending for their solution on a certain 
principle, instead of dealing with them sepa- 
rately, Thus the Euclidian principle, that 
the angle contained in a semicircle is a right 
angle, is the basis of eight problems which 
are dealt with in one page, Another ad- 
vantage of the book is that the diagrams 
face the page referring to them, The figures 
are clearly engraved, the lines of construction 
being finer than those intended to show the 
completed figure, Plane figures, scales, geo- 
metrical drawing, and solid geometry are 
given in a series of lessons to which sections 
on orthographic projection and graphic arith- 
metic are added. The work has been approved 
by the Science and Art Department, and adopted 
by the London School Board. 
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There has just been erected in Wiston parish 
church a memorial window representative of the 
three Christian graces—Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The window is by Messrs. Ballantyne, Edinburgh. 


The sewage precipitation works which have been 
constructed by the Accrington and Church Joint 
Outfall Sewerage Board, at Church, were opened on» 
Monday by the Mayor of Accrington. The works 
have been over two years in construction, and have 
cost £26,000, equal to 11s. 64d. per head. Mr. Hli 
Knowles, borough engineer, Accrington, was the 
engineer, 


Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Paley and 
Austin, architects, of Lancaster, for the erection — 
of the proposed new church, St. John’s, Clough- 
fold, Rawtenstall. The estimated cost of the 
church, which is to contain 500 sittings, is £5,000. 


Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, and Co., Limited, of 
Rathbone-place, are constructing three hydraulic 
lifts for the new addition of Guy’s Hospital. They 
have also in hand hydraulic lifts for the General 
Post-offices, London and Liverpool; the Bank of 
England, Threadneedle-street, and the Royal 
Courts of Justice Branch; the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, &e. 


The Duchess of Teck laid on Wednesday the 
foundation stone of a new church about to be 
erected at Kingston-on-Thames, from designs by 
Mr, Kelly. Mr. W. H. Gaze is the contractor. 


On the site of a theatre destroyed by fire at 
Blyth, Northumberland, in February last, a new 
one is being built to seat 1,800 persons. Messrs 
J. and W. Simpson, of Blyth, are the contractors. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MILAN.—We hear that no final award has 
yet been made in respect to the Cathedral com- 
petition at Milan, though rumour states that 
the design of Sig. Beltrami, of Milan, has been 
chosen for the first prize of 40,000 francs, The 
paragraphs hitherto published, purporting to 
give the decision of the committee, are incor- 
rect, and the list of prizes therein given do not 
tally with the conditions of the contest. There 
are to be four awards of 5,000 francs as second 
prizes, three awards of 3,000 francs, and seven 
prizes of 2,000 francs to the designs placed 
fourth in merit. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
P.R.LB.A., has been unable to attend the com- 
mittee meetings held in connection with this 
the final competition. The statement that Sig. 
Brentano, of Milan, is to be intrusted with the 
work has not been confirmed, 


NEWPORT.—The Newport United District 
School Board having some time back advertised 
for designs for new schools at Spring-gardens, 
Newport, Mon., to accommodate one thousand 
chilaren ; designs from several local architects 
were submitted. After several meetin gsof the 
Board, they reduced the number to two designs, 
these being subsequently forwarded to a lead. 
ing architect (under motto), who decided in 
favour of the one submitted by Mr, E. A. 
Lansdowne, of High-street, Newport, Mon., 
which design the Board afterwards unanimous] y 
adopted. Tenders received for the carrying 
out of same appear in this week’s issue, 


——* 9. 


A stained-glass window of two lights and 
tracery has been placed in St. Paul’s Church. 

hitley, near Neweastle-on-Tyne, in memory of 
the late Councillor W. Hasten. The subjects are 
taken from the Parables the “Good Samaritan ” 
and the “Talents.” The work was executed by 
Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle. 


Mr. John Walker, Cheltenham, has given £5,000 
to endow a canonry in Gloucester Cathedral, as a 
memorial to the late Mr. T, Gambier Parry, the 


well known writer on art and amateur ecclesiastical 
painter, 


SOME SWISS AND GERMAN SKETCHES. 
TOWER AT RIVA, 


Rie nestles grandly under the mountains 
at the north-west extremity of Lake 
Garda. The lauben and the small harbour, with 
the tower, group most picturesquely, and the 
wonderful colouring of the lake, combined 
with the white, orange, and yellow sails of the 


9 FY ot ae 


thy ' 
cS Aa P eS ee 


boats, gives it a special charm for artists 
slthough there is little of purely architectural 
interest. The walls are of rock-faced stone, the 
rustications having a maximum projection of 
6in, to 8in. The blocks at the plinth are from 
20in. to 14in, deep, and vary above from 18in. to 
12in, The angles are chiselled square, 


DORMER AT TUBINGEN, WURTEMBERG,. 


This picturesque bit of half-timbering is in 
a court-yard of an old building not far from 
the railway station. 


STONE CHIMNEYPIECE, CHATEAU DE LOSSE, 


The department of Dordogne is full of archi- 
tectural interest, but must be explored across 
country, as it was by the author of this sketch, 
if one would really know it. The Chateau de 
Losse stands most picturesquely on the summit 
of an isolated hill far from any considerable 
town, and this lovely piece of work is ina 
disused chamber below the ground floor 
occupied by the family. With the exception 
of some nice dormer windows, however, there 
is not much other detail worth sketching, 

W. H. SETH-SMITH. 


eee 


The parish church of Shepton Mallet, which 
was reseated in 1837 at a cost of £2,000 with the 
narrow and high pews then in fashion, has just 
undergone another restoration at an outlay of 
£1,220, A new floor has been laid, and the pews 
have been replaced by open seats in Canadian oak, 
having ends covered with tracery and the linen 
patterns. The heating apparatus has also been 
replaced by new ones. Mr. John D. Sedding, of 
London, was the architect, and the contractors 
were Messrs. T. Wicks and Co., of Wells, Somerset. 


On Wednesday week a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Chale, Isle of Wight, was opened, when there was 
a goodly muster of Wesleyan friends from all parts 
of the island, The chapel is in the Gothic style, 
and is built of stone, the architect being Mr, 
Robert Curwen, of London, and the builder Mr. 
Linington, of Chale. About £1,000 has been ex- 
pended in the erection and fitting up of the 
chapel, 


The town council of Bootle who twelve monthg 
since provided a supply of salt water to portions 
of the public baths in that town, have decided to 
extend the service at a cost of £3,000, in order to 
utilise the sea water for street watering and sewer 
flushing. The original scheme and present exten- 
sion have been designed by the borough surveyor, 
Mr, W.N. Blair. 
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OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
——+44+—_ 
THE LOGGIA OF RAPHAEL AT THE VATICAN, 
ROME, 


VASARI says, of the Loggie at the Vatican, 
that “it is impossible either to execute or 
imagine a more beautiful work.” Julius II, 
began them after the designs of Bramante, and 
they were completed by Raphael during the 
pontificate of Leo X. The Loggie form a triple 
portico, of which the two lower stories are sup- 
ported by pilasters, and the third by columns, 
The only part painted by Raphael is that which 
faces the city on the middle tier, The two 
other sides in continuation were added by 
Gregory XIII. and his successors in order to 
complete the uniformity of the Court of San 
Damaso, which forms the entrance to the 
palace from the Gallery of Bernini. The 
Loggia of the lower story is covered with stuc- 
coes and arabesque executed by Giovanni da 
Udine from the designs of Raphael, the restora- 
tion of which was completed about twenty 
years ago by Sig. Mantovani with ability and 
success, The vaults of the small domes, in 
which are figured the devices of Leo X., the 
Medicean tricoloured Prince of Wales’ feather 
and the oxen yoke, are particularly varied and 
elegant for their decorations, The second story 
contains the celebrated frescoes, which have 
given the name of the “Loggia of Raphael.” 
It is divided off into thirteen arcades, sustained 
by pilasters covered with stucco ornaments 
and arabesques by Giovanni da Udine from 
Raphael’s designs. He is said to have derived 
the idea from the then recently discovered 
paintings beneath the Baths of Titus, Nothing 
can surpass the grace and elegance of these 
decorations—figures, flowers, animals, mytho- 
logical subjects, and architectural ornaments 
are combined with the most delightful fancy, 
and though seriously injured by the troops of 
Charles V. and by the restorations of Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, they are full of interest. 
Hach coved vault of the thirteen arcades con- 
tains four subjects connected with some par- 
ticular epoch of Scripture history, executed 
from the designs of Raphael by Giulio Romano, 
Pierino del Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, Fran- 
cesco Penni, and Raffaelle del Colle. There 
are, therefore, fifty-two subjects in all, com- 
mencing with the Creation downwards through 
the Old and New Testament subjects. The ex- 
posure of the gallery to the weather did much 
to damage these paintings, The other two 
wings of this tier contain a series of frescoes in 
continuation of the Gospel history painted by 
Sicciolante da Sermoneta, Tempesta, Lorenzo 
Sabbatini, &c., and Signor Mantovani has also 
restored these. He likewise painted the third 
portion of the Loggia next the Pope’s apart- 
ments, and his work furnishes one of the best 
examples of modern pictorial decoration to be 
seen in Rome, Some of the sculptured doors 
in the Loggia date from the time of Leo X,, 


and are splendid specimens of carved wood- | 
work, The top Loggia on which the Pina- 
cotheca opens was painted in the pontificate of 
Clement VII., with maps and landscapes ; that 
on the side which overlooks the city, and from 
which there is a fine view, was restored under 
Gregory XVI., the walls being covered with 
maps of European countries, The illustration 
given to-day is from a fine photograph by 
Brogi, and we shall give others of the same 
buildings in due course. Such specimens of 
work cannot fail to be of value to our readers. 


STA. MARIA DELLE GRAZIE, MILAN, 


GIBBS’ notes on this church ¢“ Continental 
Ecclesiology”) are as follows :—‘A large, 
chiefly Late Pointed church, formerly belong- 
ing toa Dominican convent, The nave, aisles, 
and lateral chapels are Pointed, of brick (1465, 
Willis) ; the transepts, dome, and choir of 
Early Renaissance, by Bramante (1492, Willis), 
also of brick, The refectory, now left to its 
own decay, contains the famous Cenacole or 
‘Last Supper’ of Leonardo da Vinci.” The 
sketches published herewith were recently made 
by Mr, J. Tavenor Perry. 


KENSINGTON COURT MANSIONS, 


THE site of the house and gardens of Kensing- 
ton Court, the property acquired by Baron 
Albert Grant, was some few years ago laid out 
as a building estate, the mansion, with all its 
elaborate outbuildings, being destroyed. The 
new roads laid out on the site were formed on 
the most recent models, with subways for the 
sewers, gas and water pipes ; but much of the 
garden character of the property was preserved, 
and a large number of artistically-designed 
houses facing the new streets have been erected. 
Besides this, arrangements were made, which 
have since been carried into effect, by which 
hydraulic power and electrical light and power 
companies erected stations on the estate for the 
especial use of the tenants. The residential 
flats which we illustrate this week are, how- 
ever, the first to have been erected on the pro- 
perty, and benefit by these exceptional ad- 
vantages. They standin the centre of the area, 
and have what, perhaps, no other flats in 
London possess—a large space of garden ground 
attached, and exclusively devoted to them, and 
are again surrounded on all sides by broad, open, 
roads, so that all fronts are of equal value, 
One of the special features of the plan is 
the arrangement of each suite of rooms 
so that the servants’, general, bedroom, and 
reception portions each has its separate cor- 
ridor, and each can be shut off from the other 
parts by a single door or curtain ; the objection 
so often attaching to flats, of the want of 
privacy, is thus obviated. The entrance corridor 
is large, and well lighted, and so arranged as 
to form in itself a reception room, The ser- 
vants and family w.c.’s are quite distinct, and 
the bath-room is away from the latter, and can 
be used as a dressing-room to the principal 
bedroom. All the rooms, corridors, &c., are 
directly lighted from the outer air, and all the 
principal rooms, including even the servants’ 
bedrooms, have windows opening on to the 
streets or gardens. The whole block is divided 
into three separate sets of chambers, one of 
which is built and occupied, and the second is 
in course of erection. Hach block is provided 
with one very complete hydraulic lift for pas- 
sengers, and a second one as a tradesmen’s lift 
communicating with the kitchens. The floors 
are so designed that the two sets of flats on 
each floor can be easily converted into one 
tenement; the plan will show very clearly 
the accommodation provided. Each set of flats 
is separated horizontally and vertically from 
those adjoining by party-walls or concrete 
floors, thus making the whole block practically 
fireproof. The buildings are erected of red 
brick and Ancaster stone, with German green 
slates and lead dressings, The staircases are of 
concrete, with walnut and pitch-pine close 
strings, balusters, and handrails, and it need 
scarcely be said all the constructional floors are 
of concrete and iron. An electrical supply is 
laid on to each set of flats, the use of which is, 
however, optional to the tenants. All the soil- 
pipes are external to the building and properly 
ventilated, and special care has been taken in 
all sanitary matters, and every room without 
exception has windows opening directly into 
the open air. The cost of the erection of the 
three blocks will be about £50,000. The work 


is being executed from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Perry and Reed, 
architects, 9, John-street, Adelphi. 


HOUSE AT GODDEN-GREEN, NEAR SEVENOAKS, 
KENT. 


THE ground floor walls are of Kentish rag, 
with a backing of concrete and hollow bricks, 
Bath stone being used for the windows, &c, 
The upper walls are of brick, hung with plain 
red tiles, the roof being also tile hung, All 
external wood-work (except doors) is painted 
toned white, the rough-cast panels in the gables 
being the same colour, or a shade darker. The 
windows are either wood casements divided by 
sash bars, or Burt and Pott’s iron casements 
glazed with lead lights. The work was executed 
quickly and well by Messrs. Geo, Punnett 
and Sons, of Tonbridge, Kent, the builders, Mr, 
Jas. Twill being the foreman, No clerk of 
works was employed. The architect was Mr, 
Fred. M. Simpson, of 9, Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, S.W. Our illustration is from the 
drawing exhibited at the Royal Academy this 
summer, 


MESSRS, ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S NEW 
PREMISES, 


THE Royal Irish Linen Warehouse, Belfast, has 
been just completed for Messrs. Robinson and 
Cleaver, of that city. It has a frontage of 
128ft. to Donegal-square, and 78ft, to Donegal- 
place. As the ground was of a treacherous 
nature, 500 piles, each 40ft, in length, were 
driven down to the solid clay. The main build- 
ing is nearly 90ft, high to the balustrade, 
whilst the circular tower attains a height of 
150ft. Polished red, green, and black granite 
is profusely used throughout, in the form of 
pilasters, columns, and friezes, <A fine, white 
sandstone specially quarried at Newtonards, Co, 
Down, has been used for the principal fronts. 
The roofs of the towers and their finials are of 
copper. Hach front of the building is enriched 
with elaborate carving by Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, emblematic of the different countries 
of the world, A series of fifty life-sized heads 
of various nationalities support the pediments 
of the windows on first floor. Between these, 
and forming the caps to the pilasters, are placed - 
finely carved busts of iheroic size of the Queen, 
the late Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess of Wales, and the late Emperor 
Frederick and the Empress of Germany. India 
is represented by the Maharajah of Cooch 
Behar, Canada by a bust of Lady Dufferin in 
appropriate costume, and two others represent 
Australia and America respectively. The piers 
separating balustrades over the shop are 
enriched by carved shields with the arms of 
England, the United States, Germany, London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, while on the tower are 
the Royal Arms, Arms of Ulster, and of Belfast. 
The interior of the premises is divided into 
eight floors. In the basement, lighted by Hay- 
ward’s prismatic lights, are the boiler and 
engines for driving the electric-light installa- 
tion, A steam-pump draws water froma 
well 230ft. deep for the American elevator, 
sanitary purposes, &c., and there are also 
pumps for the patent pneumatic cash tubes, 
&c. It also contains a large fireproof strong 
room, whilst the rest of the space is used for 
shipping orders, packing, and despatching goods, 
&c. Theshop and first floor are connected bya 
polished Carrara marble staircase with massive 
balustrading, and circular newels surmounted 
by figures of white marble, These floors have 
been fitted as sale-rooms throughout with 
counters and fittings of teak and mahogany by 
F. Sage and Co., London. A novel feature is 
provided in a sumptuously fitted up ladies’ 
parlour. On the second floor, which is reached 
by a staircase of Australian Jarrah wood, are 
the sample rooms, postal despatch, and shipping 
departments and offices, The third floor con- 
tains looms, weaving damasks of a fine descrip- 
tion, The upper floors are used as workrooms 
for shirt and collar making, handkerchief 
hemming, &c. <A spacious-dining room has 
been arranged on the top floor with a kitchen, 
provided with gas and steam cooking apparatus. 
The whole structure is heated by high-pressure 
steam, and to insure safe exit in case of firea 
stone staircase connects every floor with the 
street. The contract for the works has been 
carried out by Messrs. H. and J. Martin, the 
architects being Messrs. Young and Mackenzie, 
Belfast. 
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WAYSIDE WOTES. 


R, WATERHOUSE'S presidential address 

at the Institute has proved to be as ex- 
cellent as one expected it to be. Even if no 
startling announcement was made in the course 
of its delivery, it was yet of very great interest 
_ to his audience, by reason of its pleasant, topi- 
'cal nature. I was glad that the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects com- 
_menced with a reference to the greater desira- 
bility of obligatory examinations as against 
those of a voluntary nature; and cannot but 
come to the conclusion that anyone who 
_ describes the institution of an obligatory exami- 
nation for the Associateship of the Institute as 
an immense stride in the right direction, must 


_ of all who in the future should desire to com- 
| mence practice as an architect—that, in fact, 
_he must be at heart a Registrationist. For, in 


so far as concerns the Institute, the exami- 


_nation for Associates serves every practical 
| purpose ; the proposed examination for Fellows 
being a mere fanciful improvement, If, there- 


_ fore, Mr. Waterhouse hints at the possibility of 


_ further steps in the direction of examinations, 
_he must allude to some measure for compulsory 
_ registration, be it what kind soever it may, 


| The allusion to the Imperial Institute build- 
ing was timely, and the remarks as to sites in 
_ general, and those of this country in particular, 
_very truly made, One can believe, as Mr. 
Waterhouse said, that the idea of sacrificing 
anything in the way of space for the sake of 
architectural effect seems foreign to the 
English nature. In London we know 
that sites are wasted with prodigal reck- 
_lessness—such good sites, that is to say, as 
at times present themselves for the display 
of masterly composition. Corner sites, espe- 
cially, which, through the construction of new 
thoroughfares, have lately been so multiplied, 
are little appreciated as they should be; and 
although one of your correspondents recently 
complained that Mr, Waterhouse’s own charm- 
ing corner tower at the National Liberal Club 
was plagiarised overmuch in competition de- 
signs, if nothing original can be produced, one 
would be glad to see a few such designs exe- 
‘cutedin the Metropolis, instead of being com- 
‘ pelled to witness most mortifying spectacles of 
opportunities for display callously neglected, 
or employed for an exhibition of vulgarity or 
the insipidly commonplace. As regards the 
_lack of sufficient space in front of buildings, it 
-would appear that the architect is at times 
' placed in something of a dilemma. He has to 
_ steer between two sunken rocks in the sea of 
| public and professional opinion. He may design 
_ his building to suit a cramped site and beabused 
for so doing, and he may place a fine elevation in 
'awholly unsuitable site and be equally abused. 
‘The late Mr, Street has been condemned for 
‘so breaking up the Strand front of the Law 
‘Courts that it might prove interesting from 
contrasted points of sight, and he has been 
‘abused for not designing a more massive and 
impressive front, the which, if he had done SO, 
‘it would have been impossible to appreciate 
from any possible point of view. 


Emimently practical were Mr. Waterhouse’s 
remarks and suggestions as to modern streets 


-and ancient lights. We shall all agree that 


the more houses there may be scheduled in 
connection with the formation of new thorough- 
fares, the better. Strolling down Shaftesbury- 


avenue just after it was opened for traffic, it 


“must have occurred to many that it was a pity 
that the dirty, 
dering upon the newly-formed roadway should 


not have been cleared away at one and the 
‘Same time. As was shown, by so doing the 


public would have had greater value for their 
‘money expended—a fact, however, that does 
not appear to have distressed the Spring- 
gardens folk in their palmy days. 


} 
f 


__We have now to remember the 13th of 
‘November, as on that date Mr W. Howard 
\Seth-Smith will deliver his presidential address 
jab & conversazione to be holden at the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition; and on the 
27th there will be held the first of what I 
have no doubt will be another series of 
eminently business-like meetings of the Society 
of Architects, whereat, I presume, will be read 


_be an advocate for the compulsory examination 


disreputable tenements bor- 
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such of the prize essays as have been produced 
by those fortunate enough to have been pre- 
miated by the Council of the Society. 


Several new competitions require notice, If 
the Carlton School Board only offers £20 and 
no commission for a school to cost £800, it can 
scarcely be called generous. Yet this offer 
would appear magnificent beside that of the 
people of Merthyr Tydfil who are desirous of 
altering or rebuilding the “ Hope Calvinistic 
Methodist Church.” 
ask for plans and estimates for the alteration 


of the existing building, or the erection of a 
new chapel on the same site. Pity they cannot 
decide beforehand, or get someone to decide for 
them, which would be the best course to take 
as to pulling down or altering. But the build- 
“ Hope Calvinistic 
Methodist Church” do not intend to go to any 


ing committee of the 


expense in the matter. By Taffy! no, indeed ! 


In consideration of the professional services to 
be rendered, they offer the munificent sum of 
£10, ov, mark, the superintendence of the work 
Hope, we 
are told, is a very good travelling-companion, 
So it would 


at a commission to be agreed upon ! 


but will not do for one’s banker, 
appear. 


“ M.” writes to the Aiheneum of last week re 


your interesting drawing of the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey, and says that he is 
sorry to hear that a new design has been pre- 
pared for the great rose window, somewhat 
humorously remarking that, though he can 
put forward no objection to the preparation of 
any number of designs for the aforesaid 
window, he would express a hope that the 
Dean and Chapter will prevent its being tam- 
pered with in any way. I like the moderate 
tone of “ M.’s” communication to the 
Atheneum, He points out that, although 
the window may not be much like what was 
there in the thirteenth century, it yet fits its 
place and looks well, inside and out. It, more- 
over, he says, is fitted with contemporary 
stained glass, dated 1722, or some three years 
subsequent to the time when Sir Christopher 
Wren did approve of the design you illustrated, 
I quite agree with “ M.’s’’ sentiment when he 
says that the fact that the window is in astyle 
of its own is nota fault, but a merit, Still, 
many will hold contrary opinions, and, if I 
mistake not, some little controversy will be 
occasioned by your publication of the curious 
old drawing of the north transept of the 
Abbey. 


How often—I am led to reflect—has an old 
building been xsthetically ruined from sub- 
stantially the same cause as was the man who 
bought himself (or his wife, more probably) a 
new carpet! Presuming, as one reasonably 
may, that in the eyes of many who have autho- 
rity in “restorations” the new work looks 
fairer than the old, it follows that at some 
time—or very many times—a door or window 
of an old church may have been restored, and 
made the adjoining work look disreputable. 
Then commences the process of ruination, 
The house is rendered shabby in appearance by 
contrast to the gaudiness of the new carpet ; 
the old church rendered dirty and dilapidated, 
in the eyes of the Philistine, by the sleek 
masonry in the restored door ; and as the new 
carpet leads to extensive purchases of new 
upholstery and furniture throughout the house, 
so does the “ restored” window or door lead to 
fresh inroads upou the weather-stained and 
time-worn work, until, on the one hand, we 
have a man reduced to penury, and, on the 
other, a building ruined of all artistic interest 
and deprived of its antiquarian value. I do 
not wish to insinuate that the rose-window at 
Westminster will be tampered with on this 
principle ; but the subject reminds me of the 
comparison I have made. Still, it bears some 
relation to the Westminster case. Before, 
when the transept was, like the belfry of 
Bruges, “old and brown ”—not to say black— 
we did not notice any serious shortcomings in 
the window in question ; but when the whole 
transept is recased, and it becomes, perhaps, a 
touch-aud-go whether the rose-window shall 
stay or remain, there may be temptations todo 
away with it and render all sleek and clean, 
The Abbey, we all know, is in good hands ; but 
seeing that it is our own beloved edifice thatis 


affected, we Londoners feel more concern than 
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usual in such matters, although under the 
superintendence of Mr, Pearson. I feel sure 
we may confidently rely upon everything being 
done that should be, and until it is definitely 
shown that the rose-window should be left in- 
tact, we need trouble ourselves little about it. 


In your leader last week you spoke of the 
lamentable lack of knowledge of draughtsman- 
ship amongst artisans and craftsmen. Itisa 
very justifiable complaint, as most persons 
know. How often can one call to mind cases. 
where a workman, having expressed an opinion 
on some matter of detail, is asked to explain 
graphically his idea, declares that he is “no 
hand at drawing,” and appears as bashful of 
his attempts to delineate an object as is the 
inexperienced and unaccustomed singer at the 
sound of his own voice. To ourselves this. 
ignorance and inability to describe a simple 
object with a few strokes of the pencil seems. 
astonishing ; but doubtless the lack of practical 
knowledge displayed by many architects must 
be equally astounding to the workman. One 
must admit that the fault exists on both sides, 
and both parties should endeavour to improve 
themselves. The ignorance of both is repre- 
hensible—perhaps that of the architect the 
more so, as he has abundant opportunities of 
acquiring the deficient knowledge, whereas the 
craftsman has none. In other words, the 
architect ought to know better, 

GOTH, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ft Des second ordinary meeting for the pre- 

sent session was held on Friday evening, 
the President, Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, in the 
chair. The following 66 new members were 
elected :—Messrs, J. A. Waddington, EH. O. 
Warne, 8, P. Davis, J. B. Tansley, £. C. Finch, 
W. L. T. Brown, A. J. Hardwick, A. Spiers, 
A. J. Roddis, F, Rhoades, W. Langbein, A. 
Cox, C. Roche, A, G. Salmon, A. HE, Watson, 
H. P, Adams, A. P, Crabb, R. N, Sinclair, T, H. 
Bishop, 8S. Howard, G, P, Armstrong, M. Price, 
A, Hogwood, HE. R, Cook, P. 8. Worthington, 
G. EH. Stratfield, H. E. Kirby, J. E. Watt, 
W. W. S. Smith, J. Hunt, J. H. Richardson, 
H. L, Goddard, H. F, Mence, G. Kenyon, D. B. 
Niven, A. H. Crawford, A. Wollheim, J. H, 8. 
Fane, A. A. Abrahams, E.C, Frere, J, A. Pywell, 
F, H. Williams, F. J. Potter, J. Murray, J, 
Stewart, J. R. Stark, F. Cook, J. W. Wyles, A. 
Whitcombe, EH. A. Whipham, W, C, Ashworth, 
H, H, Elkins, W. HE. Holland, G. G. Lynes, 
J. W. Hall, G, P. Pratt, R. W. Gibbon, H. Stony, 
F, J. Slater, C. G. D. Innes, E. J. Wallis, H. G. 
Leslie, H, C, Maw, C, Evans, W. A. Hughes, and 
W. Palotta, 


ELIZABETH V, VICTORIA, 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
J, Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., past-president, of 
Kettering. The lecturer remarked that during 
recent years Gothic had been replaced as 
the style in which domestic architecture should 
be executed by work based on that carried 
out during the reigns of Hlizabeth and James, 
For ecclesiastical architecture Gothic was still 
preferred ; but it was found that the Domestic 
architecture of Elizabeth and James afforded 
many clues and hints towards solving the 
problems of to-day. There was also an his- 
torical reason for the alteration of taste we 
had witnessed during the past twenty years, 
The 16th century marked sharply and decisively 
a complete change in men’s habits of thought, 
With the Cecils and the Hattons, and the 
innumerable builders of mansions under Eliza- 
beth, we had much in common; their ways 
were, many of them, our ways, and their 
thoughts our thoughts, But we had little or 
nothing in common with the builders and 
sculptors who erected and adorned our abbeys, 
churches, and cathedrals, Men of business 
cared for none of the things that invested those 
works with interest ; but they did care for com- 
fortable homes, for handsome houses, for labour- 
saving appliances, for all the conveniences 
which modern progress afforded, and from their 
architects they expected, first of all, these 
material advantages, It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the taste for Gothic houses 
was short-lived, and that attention was 
diverted, with better prospect of success, to 
the great house-building epoch of Elizabeth. 
That period and the one in which wenow lived 
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were unrivalled for the amount of building 
which marked them. There was in that reign 
hardly a squire who did not either rebuild 
his house or materially modify it, while most 
of the nobles and nearly all the high function- 
aries of the Court erected mansions which to 
this day were, such as remained to us, models 
of stately design and magnificent taste. But 
though Elizabeth’s days were more suitable 
sources of inspiration to us than the earlier 
times of unalloyed Gothic, Mr. Gotch would 
not advocate blind copyism for the architect, 
nor recommend a client to build himself a house 
strictly after the fashion of those built—as 
Evelyn phrased it of Kirby in the middle of the 
17th century—d la moderne. Notatall. Mere 
copyism was the resource of the feeble; but 
there was every reason why we should profit 
by the ideas, the successes, and more espe- 
cially the failures of those who had gone 
before us. And for that reason it seemed 
to him that an examination of the work 
of Elizabeth’s time in the light of these 
days of Victoria would not be out of place. 
It was the same wherever we went. If we 
found an Elizabethan house occupied now, 
either some radical alteration had been made, 
to the detriment of the architectural harmony, 
or else the inhabitants were willing to put up 
with manifold inconveniences rather than dis- 
turb the ancient order of things, One of the 
most obvious drawbacks of the Elizabethan 
plan was the number of thoroughfare rooms, 
Burghley House had been helped by building a 
corridor round the courtyard. At Canon’s 
Ashby, for want of some such addition, one 
had, from a considerable number of bedrooms, 
the choice of two ways to get to the breakfast- 
room. One was through the drawing-room, 
and down the main staircase; the other was 
down a subsidiary staircase and across the open 
courtyard, At Kirby the same difficulty was 
present, and before that house could be 
inhabited again that difficulty would have to 
be surmounted. The fact was these large houses 
were built for entertaining guests rather than 
as homes for their owners, The long rows of 
small rooms arranged round the courtyard were 
Separate groups of apartments, self-contained, 
and designed to accommodate visitors and their 
servants, in the same way that each under- 
graduate had his separate establishment at 
college, In the present day our habits were 
different. We did not entertain on the same 
sumptuous scale ; a separate suite of rooms for 
every guest was not expected, and people liked 
to get to their rooms under cover. We found 
in these days that it tended to the easier and 
better work cf the house to get all the bed- 
rooms upstairs, and the reception rooms on the 
ground floor, One of the governing features of 
an Elizabethan house we entirely omitted from 
our designs—the long gallery. We looked for 
large and lofty rooms now, because in them- 
selves they were handsome and imposing, 
and not because they were picturesque back- 
grounds to our noble selves. We sought 
for comfort, not pageantry. The smaller 
Elizabethan houses were much more com- 
pact, and were tolerably convenient. But it 
was obvious even in them that expense was but 
little studied. If there was less money to 
spend, the house was made smaller, but no 
pains were taken to contrive economical plans. 
All those ancient buildings must have cubed 
out at aterrible figure. Hverybody concerned 
agreed that one of the first things to be secured 
was a handsome building. The idea of getting 
the house comfortable inside, and leaving the 
outside to take care of itself, with strict orders 
to spend no money on show—a not infrequent 
instruction to modern architects—did not seem 
to have occurred to clients in those days. They 
were quite content to let the architect have his 
way, and he went on the principle of making 
his clients adapt their wants to his architec. 
ture, rather than that of adapting his architec- 
ture to their wants. The method of the 
Elizabethan architect was simple enough. He 
ascertained approximately the accommodation 
required by his client ; he found that he wanted 
a certain type of house, and away he went, 
The plan, perhaps, worked out so that there 
was a room or two more than the number asked 
for. A very simple matter; he just labelled 
them “ waste,” and the client had to pay for 
their erectioi ; and the client’s grandchildren, 
probably, paid for their pulling down. Sym- 
metry was another great solvent of those days : 
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it simplified matters wonderfully. There was 
no need to adjust the sizes of the rooms to their 
various purposes, or to study the best positions 
for the windows and fireplaces. A start was 
made with the hall and the adjacent rooms ; 
the position of the kitchen in relation to these 
was usually carefully considered, provision was 
made for the longest possible gallery, and the 
rest was left to take care of itself. If it did 
not happen to work out quite happily for the 
best arrangement of some of. the rooms, if the 
doors and windows quarrelled with the fire- 
place, or if the larder found itself possessed of 
a great bay window, nobody minded, for sym- 
metry demanded it, and this excuse satisfied 
everybody. In the present day it was other- 
wise. Not only had we to be very careful how 
we planned our buildings,—so that not only 
our client and his wife were satisfied, but also 
his ox and his ass, and everything that is his, 
—but as every foot of material was reckoned 
up beforehand, we had to be particular not to 
put in too many of them. Then, again, the 
great question of sanitation had not yet arisen. 
To-day we were slaves of the soil-pipe. That 
unsightly talisman has to be hidden as far as 
may be ; and in the effort to hide it, we made 
the whole house revolve round the small apart- 
ment which it safeguarded. Not so the archi- 
tect of EHlizabeth’s days. He was lavish in his 
supply of such apartments. Generally each 
suite of rooms had one. Further, the parti- 
cular care bestowed upon the position of the 
kitchen was exclusive of the consideration 
whether the servants overlooked the precincts 
especially devoted to the family, This wasa 
factor which played no part in designing a 
house in EHlizabeth’s days. To look at it from 
the outside, the house appeared equally im- 
posing from all points of view. Modern views 
demanded that the servants’ department should 
be quite separate from the family’s; and, as 
money must be saved somewhere, it had better 
be in the servants’ offices, which need not be so 
expensively finished outside as the rest of the 
house. At once, therefore, we had a back 
to the house; a large part of the building 
which had to be subordinated to the rest, 
which must be differently treated. This 
necessity alone was a factor which widely 
divided our ways from those of Elizabeth’s time. 
So, too, in the treatment of the elevation, In 
the old days they thought nothing of putting 
in numberless sham windows, chimneys were 
made to resemble coupled columns, and great 
heraldic creatures clambered about the stone- 
work. But who was responsible for these 
buildings? That was a question not yet satis- 
factorily settled. That there was anything 
like the autocratic and all-accomplished archi- 
tect of our times the lecturer did not believe, 
who to-day designed his client a sideboard, to- 
morrow arranged his drains, and next week 
commenced a stained-glass window to his 
memory. Things were much simpler in those 
days, and the various branches of the business 
of housebuilding were under the special care 
of separate men who might—indeed, must— 
have been amenable to a central authority, but 
who certainly did not look to him for every 
morsel of design and instruction. The corre- 
spondence relating to the erection of Cobham 
Hall seemed to show that the clerk of the 
works—one R, Williams—bargained sepirately 
with the various masters of trades. The letters 
relating to the building of Hatfield gave one 
the same impression. The only agents who 
appeared were the clerk of the works and the 
foremen, or the surveyors who were sent down 
to ascertain in what state the buildings were, 
and why the cost so much exceeded the esti- 
mate. There was no architect mentioned ; the 
correspondence was carried on between the 
clerk of the works and the building owner, 
from whom instructions issued directly. Some- 
times, however, a surveyor was employed to 
Superintend, as was the case at Holdenby. 
Most of the large houses of Elizabeth’s time 
were thus superintended by a surveyor—or 
architect, as we should now call him—of 
whom the best known was John Thorpe. But 
his functions were far different from those 
that we have to fulfil, The hundreds of 
drawings that now go to the erection of any 
considerable building were wholly unknown. 
Plans and elevations were supplied; but, so far 
as could be gathered, the details were to be 
arranged on the spot. The existence of the 
quantity surveyor was a marvellous tribute to 
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the ingenuity of the human mind; and he was. 
also one of the most noticeable barriers that 
divided the times of Elizabeth from those of, 
Victoria. But it was not for us to deplore the’ 
fact that times had changed. We had to recog. 

nise that they had changed, and that we were 
expected to solve our own problems in our own. 
way, instead of vainly seeking problems that 
might be solved by theold methods. The diffi. 
culties of Hlizabeth’s days were not exactly 
those of ours. But we could recognise how well 
those difficulties were met, and if we were con- | 
tent to study the two things together, the 
questions and the answers, and to refrain from 

playing at cross-questions and crooked answers, 
we should find great help in answering our 
own questions in our turn, 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL 
COLOURS. 


ae present exhibition in Piccadilly is 
scarcely up to the standard of the last, 
J. J, Shannon sends three portraits of a quality | 
which mark him out as a master. The 
pleasing face and treatment of dress in the 
portrait of Mrs. White (10)—a face full of 
brightness and health; the idealised portrait | 
“Rose Pink”—a young lady, seated in pink. 
walking attire, at the end of the gallery ; and 
the poetically treated portrait of Miss Nicholls 
(431), a fair maiden with charming eyes and 
features, are examples of Mr. Shannon’s power 
of idealisation, which imparts such interest to 
his sitters; almost Reynolds-like is the last | 
named in its grace and handling. S. Melton 
Fisher sends a portrait—Miss Alba Stefani—in - 
which also the light background is adopted 
as a better relief to the pallid face of the young | 
lady. Horace Fisher’s “ Pigeons’ Breakfast” | 
(1); the reflection of light on the moor in: 
“ Daylight on its Last Purple Cloud,” by Frank » 
Walton (14) ; the delicate colour and handling © 
in Miss Ada Bell’s jar of chrysanthemums (19), © 
“ All that’s Bright must Fade,” &¢.; J. Fraser’s _ 
“Lobster Catchers” (32) ; George Wetherbee’s . 
“Autumn” (43), admirable in the poetry and | 
feeling expressed in the wan face of the 
young woman, with her bundle of sticks, and | 
the drear landscape; and Arthur Stock’s - 
“ Fifth of November” (40) are among the few 
pictures of merit. Plaintive landscape effects 
are given us also by Will Anderson (60), Fredk, — 
S. Richardson (63), and A. Helcké (91), soft © 
and subdued. Incident finds its depictors, — 
G.G. Kilburne’s “ Her First Appearance,” a 
young girl standing to give a song (78), hasall | 
the qualities, refined drawing and expression 
which this master of society genre can give; | 
the diffident face of the girl and the old pianist’s — 
countenance are both painted with feeling, — 
A. H. Burr in his “ Breakfast for One” (90), a — 
little girl feeding a dog on a chair, is nice © 
in grouping and tone. T. B. Kennington — 
sends a lady’s portrait (98), which shows © 
some strong and forcible painting ; we must — 
take, also, notice of Joseph Knight’s “Old 
Road” (111), Tom M, Hemy’s “Old Quay, : 
Sunderland” (103); Solomon J. Solomon’s | 
seated portrait of Mrs. Ernest Lowy (116), taken 


‘at a tea-table ; C. EH. Johnson’s pleasing land- - 


scape “ Ripe for the Sickle” (120). H. Fantin — 
Latour, a rising artist in the higher class of com- — 
position, exhibits unquestionabie imagination 
and poetical treatment in his ‘‘ Scene Finale der 
Rheingold” (121), and his ‘Siegfried and the | 
Rhine Maidens” (175), both of which display | 
power as well as a poetical interpretation of ° 
incidents in the German legendary story of the 
Niebelungen-Lied. - | 
In the same class of painting George Marks | 
sends ‘‘ Vanishing Dream,” in which the figures _ 
ani drapery are graceful and well modelled | 
(131). John R. Reid contributes his usual — 
fisher-life scenes ;) the group of fisherfolk at a — 
quay, under the glow of a warm sunset light, — 
recalls his picture of “ Smugglers’”’—the poetic — 
feeling is strong and transcends the common: — 
place—the picture is indeed a poem in colour. — 
In his pleasant, humorous mood, W. Dendy 
Sadler paints two friars indulging in a quiet 
joke. “Between Whiles” (159) is charac- 
terised by the same keen relish of the 
humorous side of our nature that so distin- | 
guishes this clever satirist of the foibles of © 
monastic life. It is interesting to note, 600, 
that Mr. Sadler has not entirely given up his 
descriptive powers to friars, for at the last 
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lademy, and again here, he has turned his 
tirical pencil to the characterisation of another 
ass—the connoisseur of wines. ‘ Corked” 
-a fresh version of “Old Crusted Port ”’— 
23) shows, seated at a small loo-table outside 
country house, two elderly gentlemen in the 
lyle of the early part of the present century, 
njoying some old port. One of them with white 
at and figured vest is looking anxiously to his 
»mpanion for an opinion, while the latter is 
plding a glass to his nose. The costume and 
hcessories are painted with much refinement 
ad skill. Geo. Morton’s study of a female 
ither (181) is graceful and delicate in tone. 
a the central gallery one looks for the work 
* the president, This year, Sir James D. 
linton exhibits a study of portraiture— 
Daughter of E. Meredith Crosse, Esq.” (250), 
'work possessing the charms of drawing and 
chnique that we usually find in Sir James ; 
udies, though, not so interesting as last year’s 
cture ; the strong red in the dress destroys 
.e balance of tone. Edward H. Fahey’ssketches 
98,200) are truthful, Asa painter of incident, 
| Haynes Williams has done scarcely anything 
‘ore pleasing than “A Decided Answer” 
105) ; the graceful drawing of the young 
idies and the elegant 18th-century attire and 
\rroundings are tasteful, if the handling is 
‘mewhat mannered. Miss Minna Tayler’s 
-Horned Poppies ” is a delicate study of colour. 
| pretty study of a girl on rocks is painted by 
| Bourdillon (237). Stanhope A. Forbes is 
xceedingly happy in the grouping and ex- 
session in “ The Fisherman’s Reading Room,” 
well subduedinterior. George Chester follows 
ae style of Constable in the “ Old Rickyard,” 
hich hangs conspicuously in the centre, over 
je president’s picture. Claude Hayes sends a 
igorous piece of painting, “‘ After the Floods” 
261) ; and the atmosphere, reflected light, and 
lvery tone of “ Old Fish Weir, Dieppe,” by W. 
. Norton (264), show close study of seaside 
fects. Frank Dadd, whose facetious pencil 
)so well known, has “ Awaiting Sentence,” a 
py whose propensity for stealing apples has 
cought him as a suppliant before an elderly 
entleman and his daughter, who are rather 
jore inclined to frighten than punish. J. Wat- 
om Nicol’s “Forbidden Fruit” is clever in 
8 conception—the boy kneeling behind the bush 
yading the eyes of the old woman is an adept. 
f£ other pictures, we must notice Herman G. 
‘erkomer’s portrait sketch (277), a gentleman 
lith grey beard painted against a casement 
iindow ; F. D. Millet’s delicately-painted sub- 
ct, “A Tender Chord” (299), a pretty girl 
ith guitar by a window, in a low key of 
olour; W. H, Pike’s “Sunday Reading, 
jhioggia, Venice” (295) ; Miss Miriam Davis’s 
Hiding.” J.C. Dollman’s facetious picture, 
Vols, I, IL., and III.” (357), is clever as a 
udy of character—three young ladies, each 
ith a volume, exhibiting different degrees of 
terest, while their poor canine companions 
ce impatiently waiting. “Stern Duty,” by 
jelapoer “ Downing” (362) ; and under it a 
mall study by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. (367), 
ang in the centre of gallery, are all well 
‘orth attention. “ Roses” (364), a long panel- 
ike treatment by Miss Katharine L. Beard, is 
ystefully painted, after which we can admire 
ne graceful, idyllic figure and meadow by 
eend King, “ May and Marguerite.” Seymour 
jacas, A.R.A., contributes a small study en- 
‘tled “ Original Sketch for St. Paul’s” (404), 
iversion of his picture in the last Academy, in 
»lour and tone preferable to his larger work. 
ve also notice pictures by Frank Dillon (383) 
ad Thwaite Irving (413). 

'Few remarkable pictures are hung in the 
ast Gallery. W. L. Wyllie paints, with his 
sual knowledge and skill of river craft, ‘“ The 
sighway of Nations” (430) ; John Barr sends 
'clever study of an old woman’s face (474), 
ear which hangs a fine seascape by Edwin 
ayes, R.H.A. (477), “ Fishing Fleet off Granton 
arbour,” full of freshness, transparent colour, 
ad atmosphere. The interesting picture of 
eville, by John Varley; James Webb's fine 
»ndscape, “Sunshine and Showers” (521), an 
9en moor with windmill, rich in tone; to- 
ether with Keeley Halswelle’s grand autumn 
wndscape (531), a woody dingle and river, rich 
1 tints of autumn brown, redeem much that 
) mediocre. Powerful in its pathos and 
ombre colour is Arthur Hacker’s “The 
aildren’s Prayer” (537), while Arthur Hast 
‘nds a fine “ Moon-rise.” Only one landscape 
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lg sent by E. M. Wimperis, whose work is 
always fresh and truthful. His undulating 
“Sussex Downs” (598) has fine qualities, the 
light and atmosphere well rendered. Edwin 
Hargitt’s view of “ Arundel” (619) is painted 
with breadth. Henry J. Stock’s large picture 
“Sin Piercing the Heart of Love,” is some- 
what crude in colour: otherwise there is much 
skill and mystical power in the allegory. 
Ernest Parton, B. A. Bateman, Jas. Hardy, 
John O’Connor, R. Carrick, and B. M. Latham 
are contributors of meritorious works. 

a 


SHIRBURNE CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, 
D.D., F.S.A. 


HIRBURNE CASTLE, which stands about 

a mile east from Watlington, in Oxford- 
shire, in great probability was originally a 
building in the Norman style of architecture”, 
but, from time to time, has been so altered and 
added to—except in its general ground plan 
and its four corner-towers, circular in shape— 
that the existing architectural features of it 
are somewhat vague and indefinite. Its 
windows, though possibly occupying, in the 
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main, their ancient position, are comparatively 
modern ; and though the general appearance 
of the place—surrounded by wood and water 
and gardens—is exceedingly picturesque and 
striking, the loss of certain of the castle's more 
severe ancient characteristics is a loss indeed. 
It rises from the form of a parallelogram, 
surrounded up to its very massive walls by a 
moat in some places 16ft. deep, the castle it- 
self being entered by three drawbridges still 
used, drawn up every night}. The area within 
the four sides of the main building has been 
covered over, with additions, for the sake of 


* Though Warren de Lisle obtained from the king (51 
of Ejward III.) a special licence to crenellate his mansion 
house, yet in all probability the remains of a previons 
castle existed, for, as Bcrunetto Latini wrote in the 13th 
century, this cistle was built by the Harl of Tangreville, 
one of the followers of the fortunes of William the Bastard, 
Duke of Normandy, who invaded England, and slew 
Harold in a battle which determined the fate of the king- 
dom. It is now in possession of a descendant of the said 
Earl.—Symonds MSS, Vol. I. p. 124, in the possession 
of Thomas Davenport, Esq, of Oxford. 


+ There are two picturesqu2 and well-engraved views 
in Skelton’s *‘ Oxfordshire,” and a photograph of the 
exterior of this castle in a small and interesting hand- 
book, ‘‘Scattered Notices of Shirburne Castle, Oxford- 
shire,” by Mary Frances, Countess of Macclesfield, 
London : 1887, 
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comfort and convenience, while on both the 
north and south sides substantial additions 
have from time to time been made. The chief 
entrance (shown in the accompanying sketch) 
is on the castle’s western side, and the draw- 
bridge here is very effective and curious, The 
ancient stone doorway, of Third Pointed style, 
is bold and massive, the oak doors themselves 
being of unusual solidity. A sketch of the 
right-hand side of the actual door is given. 
The old wooden portcullis existed until 
recently, and was still capable of being drawn 
up and down in its stone grooves; but has at 
length given way to complete decay. The 
drawbridge itself, though of no great antiquity, 
was no doubt constructed after an older type. 
Within, the entrance hall, leading to the 
armoury, is groined in stone, with massive ribs, 
vigorous mouldings, and good general pro- 
portions, But here too the finger of Change 
has been felt ; for, in its later and not unreason- 
able adaptation to the needs and conveniences 
of modern life, some old features have been 
obviously obliterated or lost. It remains, how- 
ever, a building of very remarkable interest, 
notwithstanding such adaptations—those of 
varying periods in the past and of various 
tastes. Some bedrooms and dressing-rooms 
were added to the castle in the 18th century, 
and the present drawing-room on the north 
side in 1830. In 1873 the warder’s chamber 
in the north-west tower was made a smoking 
room, 

Internally, the castle is at once handsome, 
effective, and stately. The drawing-room and 
its ante-room contain several pictures and 
miniatures of great value and interest. There 
are also the ancient entrance hall, armoury, 
staircase hall, study, smoking-room, dining 
room, a passage (in which a full-length portrait 
of Lord Chancellor Parker hangs), billiard- 
room, picture galleries, north library and south 
library, together with the ordinary kitchens and 
offices of a nobleman’s mansion. 

The library of books, now divided into two 
portions, north and south, was formed by the 
first Lord Macclesfield, large additions having 
been made by his immediate successor, who 
was a great mathematician and a celebrated 
astronomer. Many of the books are very rare 
and valuable. It contains one set of original 
MSS, in folio, ‘Chamberlain Evidences,” in 
about twelve volumes, relating to the descent 
of the castle and its lands, and full of detailed 
notices of the Chamberlain family—an ancient 
and respected Oxfordshire race. The library 
consists of about 14,000 volumes, and is no 
doubt one of the most valuable in private 
hands throughout the whole of the county.* 
Thomas, sixth Earl of Macclesfield, finding the 
books unsystematically arranged, and needing 
reparation and careful restoration, had the 
whole examined, rearranged, and duly cata- 
logued. This, which occupied a man four years, 
took place 25 years ago. Its MSS. catalogue 
now consists of four large folio volumes— 
“ Catalogue of Subjects,’ two volumes “ Index 
of Authors,” together with two smaller 
volumes “‘ Shelf Catalegue.’ The library con- 
tains an excellent collection of books relating 
to Oxfordshire—archeological, antiquarian, 
historical, social, and general— many law 
books, and many standard works on mathe- 
matics and astronomy. 

The descent of the castle and manor from 
the time of the Conqueror may thus be tersely 
recorded :— 

In the reign of King Stephen, Shirburne 
Castle was held by Brian Fitz-Count, Lord of 
Wallingford. In 1231 Henry le Ties, by grant 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, held Shirburne, 
and it duly passed to his son and heir, Henry 
le Ties, junior, A.D. 1307. In 1321 this owner 
of it suffered death at London for having taken 
part in a rebellious movement with Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, so that Shirburne passed to 
his married sister Alice (le Ties), wife of 
Warrene de Lisle, of an ancient race in the 
Isle of Wight. He, too, was hung for a similar 
offence. This punishment occurred at York, 
when his son, Gerard de Lisle, was exactly 23 
years of age, his widow, the afore-mentioned 
Alice, surviving. She obtained a pardon and 
other grants from Edward III. Her son 
Gerard eventually married Elizabeth, widow of 


* John Nicholl, the antiquary, stated that the Shir- 
burne Castle Library was sold in 18)1; but this seems to 
have been an error, as the older portion, with the ancient 
book-plates, remains duly and safely preserved. 
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SHIRBURNE. CASTLE, OXFORDSUIRE. 


Edmund Saint John, and dying in the 34th 
year of Edward III., he left a son, Warrene— 
named after his grandfather—who secured a 
license to fortify and crenellate his mansion 
at Shirburne (Patent Roll, 51 Edward IIL, 
membrane No, 32), This licence was dated 
from Sheen, 

This Warrene de Lisle married Margaret 
Pipard, of an Oxfordshire family of great 
repute and position, and at his death (28th 
June, 6th Richard II.) left Margaret, his 
daughter, wife of Thomas Lord Berkeley, 

The only child, Elizabeth—daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Berkeley, and Elizabeth—became 
wife of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
and inherited Shirburne, In the fifth year of 
Henry VI. the castle and manor passed to the 
Oxfordshire family of Quartermaine, of which 
family a pedigree may be found in my “His- 
tory of the Prebendal Church of Thame”; and 
then to one Richard Quartermaine Fowler, of 
Rycote, Oxon (see John Leland’s “ Itinerary,” 
Vol. II. p. 9, first printed in 1542). Soon after- 
wards, by exchange in Henry VIII.’s reign, it 
went to the family of Chamberlain, of Wood- 
stock and Ardington, in Oxfordshire. 

From the family of Chamberlain, one of 
whom, Mary, the daughter and heiress of John, 
it passed to the family of Gage, one member of 
which was first made a baronet, and another a 
viscount, In 1716 it was sold by Sir Joseph 
Gage to Lord Parker, afterwards lst Earl of 
Macclesfield and Lord High Chancellor.* 

For the ancestry of this noble family may be 
consulted Jacob’s “ Peerage,” Vol. Il. p. 95; 
“The History of Leek in Staffordshire,” by 
John Sleigh, pp. 23 and 108; Burke’s “ Peer- 
age,” and John Foster’s “ Peerage.” A pedi- 
gree amongst the peer’s volumes, is on record 
at the College of Arms; while Foster’s 
“Alumni Oxonienses” contains many personal 
facts and accurate dates concerning members 
of the family in more recent times. A brief 
account of the church and castle of Shirburne 
is also given in “ The Heclesiastical Antiquities 
of Oxon,” published by Parker, of Oxford ; 
and in Mr, T, M. Dayvenport’s volume, “ Oxford- 
shire: Lords Lieutenant, High Sheriffs, and 
Members of Parliament” (Oxford: 1888, 2nd 
ed. p. 89, a note of the Parker’s occurs, 

It is to be hoped that ere long some general 
history of the county of Oxford may be taken 
in hand. Even if the University were in this 
omitted, the archzological stores existing and 


* Lord Campbell, in his biography of this Lord Chan- 
cellor Parker, puts the following on record: “The deci- 
sions of Lord Macclesfield in the Court of Chancery have 
ever Since commanded an authority secoud only to that 
of the most illustrious judges who have filled the seat of 
Equity—of a Hardwicke or an Eldon.” 


available would go far to make up a series of 
large volumes: for the churches and country 
houses are of singularinterest. Other counties 
have in archeological works what Oxfordshire 
so greatly needs, 

There are some very fine pictures preserved 
in Shirburne Castle,* that of Hrasmus, by 
Holbein, being one of the most remarkable ; 
that of Archbishop Laud, by Vandyke, being 
of scarcely less interest, 

In the drawing-room, in addition to the 
above, are the following :—Queen Katherine 
Parr, Zucchero; Titian and Aretino, painter 
unknown; Head of a Gentleman, Sir Antonio 
More; Head of a Lady, Sir Antonio More ; 
Lord Keeper Coventry, Van Somer; Lord 
Bacon, Van Somer ; Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Jameson; Ferdinand of Austria, Van 
Thulden ; Portrait of a Burgher, Frank Hals ; 
Head of an Old Man, Lievens; Harl of Car- 
narvon, Myttens, 

Ante-Drawing Room.—A Man in Armour ; 
Portrait of a Lady, D. Haringh, 1671 ; Jonker 
Hendric Montens, b. 1463, d. 1548 ; Joffrouwe 
Johana Roouere, b, 1484, d. 1530; Mary Frances, 
wife of George, 4th Harl of Macclesfield, 
Romney. Frame containing nine miniatures : 
—Ilst Earl, 1st Countess, Ist Countess, 2nd 
Earl, by Gervas Spencer; 3rd Harl, 4th Harl 
(when Viscount Parker), by John Smart; 2nd 
Harl, by Zincke ; Rev. W. Jones, signed P.C.; 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Dining Room.—Six pictures of horses, the 
property of General the Hon. George Lane 
Parker, Stubbs ; full length of Thomas, Sixth 
Earl, in hunting dress, with four hounds 
(Sprightly, Rally, Rachel, and Lucy), presented 
by the members of the South Oxfordshire 
Hunt, Hon. H. Graves, 1873, 

Study. — Maria, Countess of Haddington, 
daughter of George, Fourth Harl, Hoppner. 

Staircase Hall.—F ull length of Eliza (Wol- 
stenholme), wife of Thomas, Fifth Earl, Mas- 
querier. 

Passage.—Thomas, First Earl, Lord Chan- 
cellor, full length, Godfrey Kneller, 

Billiard Room,—The same (kitcat), Godfrey 
Kneller, 

Crimson Bed Room.—The same, as Lord 
Chief Justice, Godfrey Kneller, 

Picture Gallery.—The same, Thomas Parker, 
1703, Closterman, 

Billiard Room,—Mary Lane, wife of George, 
Second Earl, Godfrey Kneller; portrait of a 
lady, Godfrey Kneller, 

North Library. — George, Second Earl, 
Hogarth ; William Jones, Esq., Hogarth; Sir 


* I am indebted to Lady Macclesfield’s book already 
referred to for the list of pictures here produced. 


Isaac Newton, 1719, Godfrey Kneller; one o 
the Parker family in Court dress ; Dr, Edmuni 
Hallez, Ramsay; italian Portrait, Sebastiar 
Conca ; William, Earl of Pembroke (miniature) 
Polemberg ; Head of Charles I,; Head of : 
Doge, : 

Staircase.—A Boar Hunt, Snyders; A Wol, 
Hunt, Snyders. fi 

Picture Gallery.—T wo Ponies (Romulus anc 
Remus) and a Terrier (Nettle), Ferneley, 1814. 
Thomas, Third Earl, when Viscount Parker 
Ramsay; Mary, his wife, Ramsay; Lieut, 
General the Hon. George Lane Parker, Hudson 
Mary (Heathcote), Wife of Third Harl, Mas. 
querier; Sir Thomas Clarke, Master of the 
Rolls; Thomas, Sixth Earl, when Viscount 
Parker, Eddis ; Mary Francis (Grosvenor), his 
Wife, Eddis ; Sea-Piece, initials AB.S,; Por. 
trait of young man, Mrs, Beale; Four Heads 
supposed Mrs, Beale. 

South Library.—George Graham, 
Dr, James Bradley, Ramsay. 


In laying down my pen, I acknowledge the 
kindness of the Earl and Countess of Maccles- 
field in permitting me to see the castle and itt 
contents, and in supplying me with much in 
formation of great interest regarding the same 
embodied in this paper. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH - 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XVIII, 


By Henry Lovecrove, F,S,1, Surveyor. 


HOPE to finish the dimensions this week to 
enable me to review the whole next week, 

and call attention to one or two errors which 
are unavoidable in printing such a mass 0! 
figures, I shall try to publish the remainder a 
the abstracts so as to leave nothing but the 
continuation of the specification and the bills 
of quantities, 
GLAZED BRICKS, ee 
Extra to glazed brick facing, set and pointed in cement to 
form dado of approved tints and manufacture, the 
lower part toa height of 9in., forming skirting of af 


ferent tint to the upper. 
a 


24 0 Deduct. 

1,268 10 48 9 } 
716 10 seas 
992 10 78 9 
172 9 70 6 

120 6 92 0 | 
61 0. e818 
210 0 40.6 
2 coals 
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ra to relieving arch in do. 
6 5 Do. to flat arch do, 
17 8 
4 9 
2 4 
24 9 
Fair cutting in facings. 
Do. circular. 


21 0 8 8 R. C. and W. on do. 
23 0 Ses dite AO ihe had 
20 0 
57 0 
49 0 
6 0 4 
17.6 42 0 
3 0 l1l 0 
120 6 
ra to rounded extl. angle to chimney brst., &c. 16 
0 Mi. 
; 0 2 Extra to circular angles to rooms 1ft, 2in, 
+ 0 girt. 8 
: 0 69 0 Kxtra to moulded capping to dado 
4 0 69 0 3in. high, and projection set in 
‘ 69 0 cement and pointed. 4 
+0 67 9 i10 ‘ Deduct. 
H aes 274 O 124 28 0 Mi 
im) zh 
V2 8 45 0 ~2 sta. Ends. 2 
6 0 98 
40 46 0 28 M.andR. 
36 0 5 ¢ a 4 do. 4 
ae ee gh 8 
118 8 1187 4 4g 
349 8 8 2 8 
8 — 
re 62 
f do. to angles l4in. girt. 4 
6 M. g. facings to ends of steps. 
\\2 40 : 
6 8 
(6 
10 
: TERRA-COTTA, 24 
Ove terra-cotta and setting in cement, 
125 7 Run, Labour gro.and bng. in| 8 
a 15 lead flashings. 
4 
: 64 0 
467 15 0 8 
91 9 
| 217 0 79 0 
j 46 10 
. 25 3 8 
30 5 
16 3 
108 7 8 
f 1063 6 
2 3 
1061 3 8 
Ejecting moulded keys Qin. by 2ft. lin. : 
{; Chimney pots for three flues as sketch, 5ft. by 2ft, 3in 
» by 2ft. 6in. 
3 Do. w. pediment on one side as sketch. 
? ° 4 
MASON. 
Y'k stone. 
2. self-faced cover stone coped to widths, 4 


20 9in. by in. rubbed, threshold, jointed all round. 
} 12 0 14in. by 3in. do, 
| 22 0 15 by8rubbd.step bedded on conc, | 4 
j including all joints in cement. 
: 920 FE. 
; race 48 
9y 7 do. brick jointed. 
£6 Perts. through do. for R.W.P. 


3) td. templates 14in. by 12in. under ends of sash-bars, 
4,Do. 12in. by 12in. set in cement. 
a4 
¢ 
/ CHIMNEYPIECES, &0, 2 
3 1-stone shelf 12in, by 3in. cut and pinned into wall 
ith moulded front edge and returns to form chimney- 
_\ece, including cut glazed brick facing and m.g, 
Do. brackets under ends of do. 4in. by 9in. by Gin. 
, moulded and carved on front cut and pinned into 
wall, including all cutting to glazed brick facing 
and m.g. 


Sivecunsingad tila haa LoL 
12 Sup. glazed tile hearth bedded and jointed in 
] cement. 

4 
| 98 1 Glazed stoneware fenders to hearths 


with 2ft. 6in. opening for fireplace and 
fixing. 1 
1l 


TILER, 


t 
i 
4 
/ 


Deduct. 


16724 2 
’ cutting and waste on tiling abutting against walls, 
2.0 Double co, of tiles in cement at eaves, 


1 6 i640 Red ridge ti i i 
\ ge tile as described bedded in 
/0 0 130 6 cement. 


ee ee eee 
8 6 284 6 217 0 Termination of do. with two 
-=—— hips. 

13 0 8 

I tiles, a 

Valley do. 

178 0 Cement ptg. to verge and fillet, 


80 0 


51 0 
131 
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(ical tiling. 
1) O 
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NEWS, 


Run cutting and waste to do. 


20 0 D. course of tiles in cement at eaves. 
452. Oe cies (| kil aba eva ee 


68 0 
Ornamental vertical tiling and battg. or bdg. 


45 0 Run R.C. and W. on do. 
37 4 D.Co. in cement, 


20 0 


COPING TO GABLES. 


Terracotta in moulded pediments 
set in cement and pointed in 
all dowels and mortises and 
iron cramps. 


6 0 


15 0 Add. 

12 0 Add. 

12 0 Add, 

Il 4 

20 0 Add swelled frieze, 

12 0 Add moulding under do. 
3 5 Add band 


Terracotta moulded coping set 


46 6 in cement and pointed, 


Add in bonders with moulded 
coping. 


56 3 
54 0 Add knees, 


8 0 Add summer stoves, 


5 10 


Corbels. 

Do, in moulded string. 
711 Do. plain band. 
Terracotta plain band. 


Add, 


And for bonders. 


Terra cotta in mld. pediment to 
gable of w.c. in front, set in 
cement, &c., as before, 


Add in moulded coping, 


Do. in plain tympanum. 


Terracotta moulding 
swelled frieze, 


above 


Do. in swelled frieze, 

Do, in moulding under do. 

Do. in moulded coping below 
pediment. 

Do, in panel, 

Do, in coping. 

Do, in panel, 

Do. in moulding coping, 

Add do. 


Do panel, 


Do., do. 


ft.in. ft, in. 
2 Ie 0 
Ll 3 
6 a 3 q 
2 Tn >Do., in moulding. 
Leo 
baB AA 
2 12.6 
17 
6 2 5 Do.in do. 
9 
1.2 
2 0 3 6 Do.in summer stoves, 
2 1 5 
9 
is 3 2 Do. in plain ashlar, 
3.4 
9 Terracotta in moulded and 
15:6 3 9 carved panel, 
ll 
9 
Led 8 Add, 
1 3 
9 
LPO 11 Add. 
TO 
9 
9 7 Add, 
Tet 
9 
3 1 0 Add, 
2 6 
9 
2 0 3 9 Add. 
2 1 4 
12 
8 2 1 Do.in corbel with head, 
2 1 2 
9 
11 1 7 Do. below do. 
2 pi Re 
43 
I 6 111 Do. plain ashlarg. 
4 6 
43 
9 7 Add bond. 
3 5 
es? Terracotta moulded sill under 
ie 6 6 0 panel. 
4 9 
9 Do. in moulded corbel next 
it Pal verandah, 
CHIMNEYS. 

3 14 0 ; 
1 6 Terracotta moulded cornice to 
2a Coe Go chimneys. 
lu 0 
6 
Is 24, 1776) Add. 

40 . 
sel Add extra to moulding to pedi- 
i Re 8 11 ment, 

2 Terracotta chimney-pots for 
three flues 5ft. by 2ft. 3in, by 
2ft. Gin. 

1 Do., but with pediment on one 
side. 

WINDOW TO CUPBOARD, 

1 6 
3 9 5 8 3B. deduct, 
2 0 
40 SO ee. 
LG 

43 7( Extra to cut, rubbed, gauged, 
Sry and flat arch in red bricks, 

9 e2 
Ae 6 T.P, 4458. 

9 1 6 Fair cuttizg to skewback. 

9 
3 9 210 Deduct extra to red brick facing. 

1 fir b. and p. 

6 Deal joint bricks. 

2 43 ; : 

4 0 3 0 Extra to glazed brick facing. 
6 
20 1 0 Add. 
10 0 Extra to butts nose angle. 
2M. 
20 ’ 
43 9( Extra to flat arch in glazed 
at) bricks. 
9 5 hy 
10 6 4 by 3 fir wrought, framed, re- 
bated, and bd, framed. 
2 0 4 by 3 oak sill as before. 
16 2in. deal moulded casement on 
8 9 5 8 butts as before. 

1 pair 3in, butts. 

lin. japanned iron lever casement 
fastening. 

1 do. lever stay. 

Leo 
3 4 3 11 2lcz.shee$ glass in small squares. 
12 6 (4) fir. 
ef 1 casement. 
3 squares, 
12 (4) and twice V frame, 

1 Casement. 

3 Squares. 

2 0 Galvd, iron tong., &c., as before, 
GIRDERS TO CARRY WALL OVER BATH §PACE, 
Dj 16 0 32 0 R.I. girder weighing 32lb. per 


foot run, and hoisting and fix- 
ing 15ft, from ground level, 
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2 160 F101 4 
3 2 


2 1 


26 


(4) on iron. 


(0) 2in. York stone self-faced coped 

9 to widths. 

(4) 3in. tooled York templates, 
12in. by 12in , set in cement. 

2 ventilating pipes to w.c.’s, 

Do. inspection chambers. 


STAIRS, 


22 0 lin deal rounded 


landing. 


nosing to 


4M. 
2 Mitred returned rounded ends, 


lin. deal wrought framed riser. 

Scribing lin. to concrete step. 

12 by 6 patent concrete steps 
square. 

40 Ends built in in cement. 

40 M.g. glazed brick facing to 
ends of steps. 

4 Winders patent concrete 
3ft. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. by 6in. 

2 Ends built into wallin cement. 

7 6 &RK.I. joist in 8.L.10lb. pcr foot to 

support wincers. 


(4) on iron, 

2 Ends C, and P. in with cement. 

Portland concrete landing 6in. 
thick. 

Edge of do.C. and P. 

4 by 4 mahogany framed and 
turned newel and F,P. 

4 Turned cap to do. 

3 by 24 mahogany framed and 
moulded handrail F.P. 

Add, 

4 End C. and W. 

13 deal framed turned balusters 
and (4) and twice V. 

Zin. dimr. polished brass hand- | 
rail, including brass brackets 
and fixing in glazed brick wall. | 

2 Extra to bend in do. 

2 Flanged end to do. and fixing 
with sc.’s to wood newel. 

2 Ornamental brass terminat‘on 
to 2in. diar. brass handrail, 


84 6 


89 0 


INTERNAL PLUMBER. 


2 Hospital bath of copper on 
wheels, with vulcanised india- 
rubber tires and washer and | 
plug for emptying. 

The water supply to be carried 
out in accordance with the 
water-works company’s regu- 
lations. 

It is supposed the cisterns and | 
hot-water supply will be in 
an adjoining building. 

Provide 100ft. 3}in. strong lead ! 

pipe, digging trench for and | 

laying in same earth returned 
and well rammed. 

. Plain white washout closet, 
list price £3 16s. 0d., and fixing | 
with clean deal hinged seat on 
brackets in addition, 
Approved water waste pre- 
venters, price 25s., with galva- 
nised iron chain and handle, and 
fixing on proper brackets with 
overflow pipe. 


is) 


is) 


14 0 
10 0 


14 lead flushing pipe. 

3 lead supply to w.w.p. 

2 4 soldered joint. 

# lead supply to sink, 

2 #in. soldered joint. 

2 in. brass screw-down tap. 

4 White enamel hospital sink, 
3ft. 6in. by 2ft, with brass 
grating and fixing on proper fir 
bearers. 

2in, lead waste from sink. 

6 3in. brass hot water-~screw- 
down tap to sinks and for baths. 

fin. W. 1. pipe for hot-water 
supply to sink and (4), 

gin. W. I. hot-water pipe, pro- 
visional and fixing, and (4). 

N.B.—The price for W.I. pipe 
to inelude for elbows, bends, 
short pieces, joint, connectors, 
&c., and fixing complete. 

Sin. lead supply pipe to sinks in 
nurses’ rooms (provisional). 

Add. 

4 2in, soldered joints. 

4 #in. brass screw-down bib 
cocks for sinks in nurses’ 
rooms, and draw-offt for bath. 

Provide the sum of £ for 
electric bells. 

Provide the sum of £ for gas 
pipes, fittings, and fixing, 
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A window erected in memory of the late Sir 


Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., in Ruabon parish 
church, was unveiled on Sunday morning. The 
window, which is given by the widow, was designed 
by Mr. Curtis, and put in by Messrs. Ward and 
Hughes, of London. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The new session of this Association opens on 
Wednesday next, and promises to be a success- 
ful one, there having been recently a substan- 
tial increase in membership. The following is 
the syllabus :—Noyv. 14, Conversazione ; Nov. 
20, ‘The Affiliation of Architectural Student 
Societies,’ H, D.j Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., P.A.A, ; 
Dec. 4, “‘ Edington Church, Wilts,’ with illus- 
trative drawings, C. HE. Ponting, F.S.A.; 
Dec. 18, “ Pompeian Art,” Whitworth Wallis, 
F.R.G.S.; Jan. 9, Presidential Address, T. 
Naden ; Jan. 22, ‘‘The Examination in Archi- 
tecture and the Necessary Preparation,” F. R. 
Farrow, A.R.I.B.A.—discussion to be opened 
by Prof. Robert Smith, Mason Coll.; Feb. 5, 
** Decorative Art and Fashion,” J. Ward; Feb. 
19, Paper by W. Doubleday, Vice-President ; 
March 5, ‘“ Vienna,’ with illustrative photo- 
graphs, T. Blashill, F.R.I.B.A.; March 12, 
Paper by W. Henman, F.R.1.B.A.; March 26, 
“ Notes on Old Woodwork,” with illustrations, 
W. H. Kendrick and H. H. McConnal, 
A.R.LB.A.; April 9, Paper by J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.1L.B.A.;.May 7, “The Cross in Art,” J. W. 
Tonks ; May 21, Paper by W. H. Bidlake, M.A., 
A.R.LB.A. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The opening meeting of the fourteenth 
session of this association was held on Tuesday, 
the 6th. The president, Mr. A. H. Davies 
Colley, A.R.I.B.A., in his address, directed 
special attention to the work of the competi- 
tions committee of the R.I.B.A., and to the 
meagre response it had met with. In July 
last, out of 118 practising architects, only 47 
had signed the memorial. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—At the meeting of this association, held on 
Thursday night, Nov. Ist, the president (Pro- 
fessor G. Baldwin Brown) delivered the open- 
ing address, taking as his subject, ‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Work of an Architectural 
Association,” After referring to the constitu- 
tion of the association, he asked what it could 
do for the benefit of the various classes of 
members composing it? The Architectural 
Hall should, he said, be made, first, a pledge of 
the solidarity of the architectural profession ; 
secondly, a place of instruction, and still 
better of stimulus, for the younger members ; 
thirdly, a centre of artistic influence that 
might affect the public at large. On the im- 
portant questions of more formal union among 
Scottish architects, on architectural federation 
and the like, it became a layman to speak with 
reserve, but it was not satisfactory that there 
should be no body constituted for Scotland in 
general to represent architecture in questions, 
such as those of professional practice, which 
might from time to time arise. He desired to 
speak with all loyalty of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects—and a good solution 
might be found through some process of affilia- 
tion. In any case, they should strive for more 
solidarity among the members of the profession 
in Scotland. In the country generally there 
seemed too many local jealousies, too little 
united effort. The association this year was 
doing something towards this end by inter- 
change of papers with other Scottish societies, 
meeting in common, and the like. It was pro- 


| posed now to endeavour to systematise the 


classes of the association so as to make them a 
fit preparation for the examination of the 
R.LB.A. The great difficulty was the want of 
any endowment. The younger members of the 
association might usefully start some educa- 
tional work of their own. Why should nota 
club or society for design and decoration be 
formed? It would need a name and a sort of 
patron saint, and what name could be better 
than that of Robert Adam, who was as great 
in ornamental design as in monumental 
architecture ? 
a 


The tender of Messrs. C. Kynoch and Co., of 
Clapham, has been accepted at £3,865, for the 
erection of the new free public library in Orlando- 
road, Clapham, from designs by Mr. HE. Blakeway 
T’Ansgon, recently selected in competition. 


The Boys’ Roman Catholic School, Dockhead, 
London, §.H., is warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, supplied 
by Mr. HE. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
Mr, Leonard Stokes ig the architect. 


Building Iutelligener 


DuUNBAR.—The ceremony of laying th 
foundation-stone of a new Episcopal church a 
Dunbar was performed on Monday by the Har 
of Haddington, the Lord-Lieutenant of Had 
dingtonshire. The new church, in design 
follows on the lines of the Scottish Medizya 
architecture. The plan shows a nave 68ft, by 
24ft., with choir and sanctuary 34ft. Gin. long 
and the full width of the nave. Externally th 
chief characteristics of the design are th 
richly-traceried windows, between which ther 
are large unbroken surfaces of solid wall, 4 
large east window has been avoided, thus givin, 
space for a high reredos. At present itis no 
intended to complete the building of the tower 
The building is now being carried out under th 
supervision of Dr, Rowand Anderson, of Hdin 
burgh, who is adhering closely to the origina 
ideas of the late Mr. Wardrop. The cost of thi 
portion now in hand will be £2,700. 


NEWCASTLE.—The Princess Louise opened 
on Monday, the new College of Physical Science 
at Barras Bridge, of which the first section hai 
just been completed from plans by Mr, B,J 
Johnson, of Newcastle. The building is Har, 
Jacobean in character, all the lights being fille 
with obtusely headed windows. The walls ar 
of brickwork, with stone dressings, and thi 
roofs are covered with Ruabon tiles. The por 
tion built consists of the chemical and physica 
laboratories. The portion of the building noy 
completed has cost £23,000, and is about one 
third of the entire scheme. We publishe 
a sketch-plan of the site on Oct. Sth, 1886, 


OLDHAM.—The new Oddfellows’ Hall, Old 
ham, was opened on Saturday. On the groun 
floor are three lodge-rooms, each measuring 
24ft, Jin. by 12ft., and a small concert-room 
23ft. 6in. by 21ft. Gin, the whole being fitte 
up with lattice seating. The billiard-room, whicl 
is also on the ground floor, provides accommo 
dation for two billiard tables, The bar is cen 
trally situated. The assembly-hall is on th 
first floor, its dimensions being 64ft. 6in. by 
36ft. The building is faced externally witl 
local stock bricks, relieved with Ruabon terra 
cotta and sandstone dressings, the rovfs being 
slated with Welsh slates, capped with Ruabor 
tiles. The contract for the work was let t 
Mr. Ed. Stephenson; mason, Mr, A. Staley 
joiners, Exors. of E, Whittaker; slater, Mr 
Jos. Jackson; Mr. Lowe, Farnworth, suppliec 
the wood-block flooring. The plans have been 
prepared by, and the work erected under the 
supervision of, Mr. A. Banks, architect, 
Union-s treet, Oldham, 


—— ¢_—______— 
STAINED GLASS. 


EAst WICKHAM CHURCH.—A three - light 
memorial window has just been fixed in th 
chancel here by Messrs. Jones and Firmin, oi 
Blackfriars-road, 8.H. ‘ 


Ea 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


GLASGOW.—The spray fountain in the Glasgow 
Exhibition, made and designed by Messrs 
M‘Dowall, Steven, and Co., of Glasgow, has beer 
presented by the makers to the city of Glasgow 
The fountain is 20ft. 3in. high, and 28ft. 6in. m 
diameter over the parapet wall of the ground basin 
There are three basins above this one, and the 
shaft is surmounted with the figure of a dolphin 
The ornamentation is illu strative of marine life. 


—_—— OEE 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


KEGWORTH SEWERAGE.—Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., of Nottingham, has been instructed by th 
sanitary authority to take such levels as are neces 
sary to enable him to advise them as to the best 
scheme for abating the nuisances caused by thi 
delivery of sewage into certain dykes at the lowe 
end of the town. | 


OO 


A stained-glass window, representing the “ ae 
Conversation of Our Lord,” is about to be placed 
in Bromyard parish church. Mr. H. J. Salisbury, 
of St. Alban’s, Herts, is the artist. 6) 


New Conservative Club premises in pty 
Park-road, Peckham, erected from designs by : 4 
H. H. Leonard, were opened last week, when “a 
members of the club presented Mr. Leonard wit! 
his portrait. : 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
ur correspondents. All communications should be 
yawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
laimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


t is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
¢imunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
gsuld be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
ws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
sf by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
esed. All Drawings and other communications are 
st at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
a ertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tis. 
yheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J’ASSMORE EDWARDS. 
+} 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
jne Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
\ted Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
tes, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
‘gium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£173. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
jland, to the Cape the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


j 
| 

| ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 

‘he charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 

nats, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 

ifs. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
t), the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

(‘he charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 

al Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 

rots) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 

cuting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
4. words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ieeag can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
er. 

'ront Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 

Zvertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 

4vertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


i SITUATIONS. 


“he charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 

¢‘ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
JR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
4 Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


\dvertisements for the current week must reach the 
cce not later than 3 p.m, on Thursday. Front page 
srertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 

mat reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
a, 


[ NOTICE. 


i 
Tind volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 
ew bound volumes of Vols, XLI., XLVL., XLIX., L., LI., 
j4IL., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
billings ; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
fost of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
‘ver, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
sack numbers to complete volume just ended should 
irder at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

. Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
‘eading cases 2s. each. 


FIEIVED.—J. K. and Co.—H. A.—H. MN. M. B— 
'. D.—N. R. and Co.—B. of K.—L. B. G.—J. T.—J. R— 
Ml. T. and Oo.—J. J. and Co. 


——- Correspondence, 


——+44—_ 


“ARTS AND CRAFTS.” 
| To the Editor of the BUILDING News. 


51R,—Under this heading my attention has 
ton called to a letter, signed “ Vigilans,” in 
t2 BUILDING News of last week. 

{ fear I have no time fully to debate the 
cestion of the principles on which the society 
have the honour to represent was worked ; 
tt I should like to say that the passage quoted 
gan “utterance” of mine is not mine, and 
refore the remarks based on it fall to the 
“und, 

‘ Vigilans” must have been napping in re- 
ard to this. It there is one thing more than 
1)ther I have endeavoured to make clear, it 
ishe far greater demands on artistic capacity 
ide by decorative art in its highest sense, as 
(npared with purely pictorial art. 

As to whether our endeavours to bring for- 
‘rd the personal element in applied art is 
‘mere “catch-word,” or “fad,” the good 
«ise of the public must decide ; but, judging 
im the interest they have manifested in our 
(hibitions, they do not appear to share the 
'2ws of “ Vigilans.” 

He appears so much to despise the idea of 
'2 designer and craftsman having due credit 
: his work, and so content with the present 
angement, whereby the manufacturer usually 
‘ts all this credit, as well as the profit, that I 
vuld suggest to him to try and persuade pic- 
vial artists to sink their names under those 
“eminent dealers, and then see what would 
ppen to our painters—they have not quite 


‘me to that yet.—I am, &c., 
| WALTER CRANE, 


aa Va 


| 
| 


STRAINS, 


Srr,—In your last issue, Mr. Sydney B. Beale 
complains of my having used two different ex- 
pressions (which he says are in conflict) to 
express the same meaning. If he will look 
further into the matter, he will see that they 
are practically convertible terms, for the utmost 
load which a structure will sustain without 
failure is infinitesimally near to that under 
which it will succumb. —I am, &c., 

G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


S1R,—Will you correct, in your next impression, 
a statement in your account of Bristol Cathedral, 
which ascribed the design of the upper part of the 
west towers to me, instead of to the late Mr. Street? 
My undertaking was merely to complete his work, 
and for which there were sufficient drawings.—I 
am, &e., ‘JOHN L. PEARSON. 

13, Mansfield-street, Portland-place, 

London, W., Nov. 5. 


——* 


Intercommunication, 


——+¢+—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[9815.]—Architects’ Charges.—A school board 
having engaged an architect’s services, approve of plans 
sent in in penciland are pleased with same. The set of 
plans are then finished, also part quantities. Later the 
Hd. Dep. disapprove of them—not through any clerical 
error, but through a change of architect to the dep., who 
has different ideas to the last —and suggest certain altera- 
tions, these necessitating an entirely new set of plans, 
which is made and carried out. In this case can the 
architect charge for the first set of plans, and if so what ? 
In another case plans are drawn out, finished, and passed, 
but owing to a change of site are useless. A second set 
is drawn and carried out. What is the correct charge for 
the first set? The specifications in both cases required 
but li:tle alteration. Answers to the above will greatly 
oblige.—AN INJURED ONE. 


[9816.]—- Lights.—A. isa building used as a club, B. 
is a piece of land adjoining on which it is proposed to 
build lofty business premises. In about the centre of A.’s 
wall there are windows forty ‘years old overlooking B.’s 
land. If B, builds in front of A.’s windows blocking out 
the light, are the members of the club within their rights 
in knocking down the wall? Secondly, can A. demand a 
greater width of space than the ,width of their windows 
—i.e, have they the right to a side-light as well asa 
direst one in front?—A SUBSCRIBER FOR SIXTEEN 
YEARS. 


[9817 ]—Electric Lighting of Business Pra- 
mises.—Can any of your readers kindly inform me what 
is the best and cheapest description for lighting premises 
by the storage system? I have an engine in constant 
daily work, where I propose making the electricity, and 
want to make it there, and take in some yessels to be 
used at some 200 or 300 yards’ distance.—T. L. B. 


[9818.|—Half-Timber. — Could one of your prac- 
tical readers give me a sketch section through sill, show- 
ing connection with floor joists of timber framing above 
a l6in. cavity ground-floor wall? I want the framing to 
project about 8iv., with corbels, and not brackets. The 
bottom of the sill of framing to come on a level with ceil- 
ing Jine. The house is to cost about £4,000, so I wanta 
substantial job.—NOVICE, 


[9819.J—Cement, &c., Measure Boxes.—My 
Specification reads as follows :—Concrete to be composed 
of 4 parts broken metal, 1jin gauge, 2 parts sharp sand, 
and 1 part Portland cement. Please give length, breadth, 
and depth for each gauge-box—vyiz., metal, sand, cement, 
and oblige.—SUBSCRIBER. 


[9820.] — Estimats.— Would some reader of the 
‘“*B, N.” kindly auswer the following :—lst. What is the 
best way of estimating the cost of achurch? 2nd. What 
is the best way of estimating the cost ofa school? These 
buildings, having such large floor space, is it not unsafe 
to depend on cubing ?— YOUNG. 


[9821.]—Mou ating Ordnance Maps.—Which is 
the best way of mounting Ordnance maps? I want to 
mount eight or nine sheets, each 3ft. 6in. by 2ft. 4in., to 
form one map to roll up. What kind of paste and canvas 
should be used ?—H. 


[9822.]—Ancient Lights—Am I to understand 
from the answers of “H, L.” and “G. H. G@.” concerning 
light, that 20 years’ pessession is required to obtain that 
promi’ 4 right? I understood it to be [now 12 years. 
—D.1.T. 


[9823.]—Drawings.—Is it usual, in the case of erect- 
ing public buildings fur town authorities, for the original 
drawings and specification t») be demanded by the town 
clerk so as to be attached to the contract and kept in his 
archives, the architect to work from tracings during the 
erection of the building, and also to supply tracings to 
the contractors, thus making two sets? An answer from 
someone who has had experience in such work will oblige. 
—OBJECTOR. 


[9821.]—Cremation.— Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me of a good work on the above subject ?— 
whether it is in vogue on the Continent, if so, where ? 
Probable cost and any information will oblige.—Con- 
STANT READER. 


[9825.J—Perspective.—In perspective of interiors of 
chapels, &c., haying projecting galleries, is it necessary to 
limit the width of the picture to the width of the plan 
between the galleries, drawing the picture plane across 
from gallery to gallery ? If the limits of my picture take 
in more than this, I fiad that the galleries show as if cut 
cff in section, and that I cannot prolong them to the edges 


ofthe picture. Also, is itadvisable to arrange the angle of 
vision as to take in the same extent of side wall or gallery 
on one side as on the other.—No SIG. 


REPLIES. 


[9791.]—Dated Examples of Half-Timbered 
Houses.—Among the dated examples of timber con- 
struction of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may 
be mentioned the Quildhall, Lavenham, 1529; Ford’s 
Hospital, Coventry, built in 1530, a florid and oft-illus- 
trated quadrangle still inhabited by bedesmen; house on 
south side of Water-gate-street, Chester, dated 1539; 
at Basingstoke is one of 1540; Rowley Hall, Burnley, 
1543; Little Moreton Hall, 1519; in Norwich is a wooden 
and flint-faced house in St. George’s, Colegate, 1566 ; 
Mayfield, Sussex, 1575; Whitehall, Shrewsbury, is a 
gabled building of 1578, but in ita construction a good 
deal of brickwork is employed ; Bellstone House, also in 
Claremont-street, Shrewsbury (1582), is half-timbered, 
with excellent gables; Great Tangley Manor Hous2, 
Surrey (1582), has richly-carved corbels; P.easington 
Hall, Blackburn, 1587; the Bishop’s House, Wurzburg 
(1590), is a rich example of the Transition period, being 
Gothic in picturesqueness and Renaissance in details— 
the staircase was illustrated by a sketch in the BUILD- 
ING NEWs of the 26th ult, p. 533. In Shrewsbury 
Market-place are house3 dated 1590 and 1591; one of the 
half-timbered houses in Stratford-on-Avon was built in 
1591, another in 1596; the quaint front and timber 
porch of Hxeter Guildhall were added in 1593 to a build- 
ing completed in 1464; Frodesley Hall, Salop, 1594 ; and 
Speke Hall, ten miles from Liverpool, a fine speci- 
men of Lancashire mansion, having this inscription 
carved on the porch :—‘‘ This worke, 25 yarde long, was 
wolly built by Edw. N, [Norreys], Esq., anno 1598.” 
Passing into the next—the seventeenth century— 
“Particular Peter” may be referred to a house 
on Camp Hil), Birmingham, having *1601” cut on the 
porch; Hale Hall, on the Lancashire bank of the Mersey, 
the north front of which was completed in 1603 ; the Bear 
and Billet, Lower Bridge-street, Chester, built in 1605; 
Moreton Corbett Hail, Shrewsbury, begun in 1606 and 
never finished; a house in Claremont-street, Shrewsbury, 
1613 ; old Hall, Bold, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 1616; and 
to Leycester’s Hospital, occupied before 1617, an exceed- 
ingly picturesque cluster of timber-fronted dwellings, 
invaluable as a link of evidence as to the period when 
half-timbering was being superseded by the more prosaic 
brick construction; Rowley’s Mansion, Shrewsbury, was 
built in 1618, At Hildesheim, near the Rhine, was the 
finest house of its class, built 1620, but unfortunately 
destroyed by fire—many illustrations recall its appearance. 
Then we have the timber house at Hereford (1621), 
recently restored; Grangehouse, Leominster, 1633; those 
in Church-lane, Ledbury, 1634; Dartmouth, 1635, an ex- 
ceptionally fine example, having oriel bays, carved with 
figures, and another in the same town, 1640 ; Kenyon Peel 
Hall, Tyldesley, 1637 ; plaster-fronted dwellings at 
Oundle, dated 1638, 1640, ani 1650 respectively; the 
White Lion, Higham Ferrers, 1641 ; Severn #nd, Worcester, 
of which the central portion was built by a Lechmere in 
1641, ani the side wings added in 1673 ; Hallin th’ Wood, 
Bolton, 1648; Watergate-street, Chester, 1652; Lynn, 
1660 ; Bridge-street, Onester, 1668; Market Hall, Ledbury, 
a plain timber and plaster detached structure, built from 
designs by John Abel, who died 1674,—HAsT ANGLIAN, 


[9802.)—Licenses.—l. Any surveyor can survey land 
(lay out land) tor building, also let or sell plots without a 
house-agent’s license. 2. No license is required for selling 
houses by private contract.—H. L, 


(9805.] — Church Corner or Foundation 
Stones.—There is a tradition that the corner or founda- 
tion stone is always laid at the north-east corner of the 
building, so that ina church a good place for the stone 
would be in the north-west pier of the chancel arch (near 
where the pulpit is usually placed), as that position is near 
enough to the correct one, and is visible without entering 
the chancel.—H. L. 


(9811.J—“Stucco” and ‘“ Compo.”—These terms 
are almost obsolete. The work is now generally described 
as “render in Portland cement,” but workmen frequently 
use both wor js, ‘yhich are synonymous.—H. L. 


[9812.] —Mstropolitan Building Act. —Ii 
“Quandary” cannot study the Act as given in Laxton’s 
“ Price Book,” he should get the book by Mr. B. Fletcher ; 
but surely nobody but speculative builders would desire to 
“circumvent the district surveyor’s wiles,” but rather 
would endeavour to plan the builling so as to give him 
very little trouble and avoid unpleasantnessx—H. LOVS- 
GROVE. 


[9812.]—Metropolitan Building Acts.—Any 
person of ordinary intelligence had better study the various 
Acts themselves as compiled in the MacNamara edition of 
Woolrych. This volume is a handy size, and can be 
bought for about 7s. I think “ Quandary ’’ is not so polite 
to district surveyors as he would be if he knew them 
batter, and could understand and appreciate the difficulties 
with which they hai to contend, I have had special 
facilities fer studying this su5j2ct, and siould b3 pleased 
to put “ Quandary ” in the right way to master it.—A, O. 
COLLABD, 8, Craig’s-court, 8.W. 


[9812.]—Metropodlitan Building Acts.—* Quan- 
dary” can optain the handbook he desires, and which 
deals with the various Building Acts in the Metropolis, by 
applying to the publi-her at 44, Portobello-terrace, Not- 
ting Hill Gate, W. The title of this wo kis “ Rules and 
Regulations affecting Building Op2rations in the Metro- 
politan Area.” I believe the price is ls.—A.G@. K, 


[9812.]—Metropolitan Building Acts.—“Quan- 
dary ” is hasty in his conclu3ion: tne district surveyor is 
what the Acts have made him. I know of no better nor 
more compact guide than Mr. Ellis Marsland’s little book 
ealled “ Rules and Regulations Affecting Building Opera- 
tions in the Metropolis,” published at 4A, PurtobeHo 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate, W.—A SURV#£YOR,. 


[9814.J—Lighting Church by Gas. — “Tele- 
machus ” woul. find the best and most economical method 
(from our experience) to have pendants supported by 
small brackets in front of eash arch of the nave, which 
would also light the aisles ani standards for the chancel 
and choir s2ats.—J. W. SINGER AND SONS, From2. 
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Ow Office Gable. 


THE mosaics for the decoration of the dome 
of St, Paul’s Cathedral are to be proceeded with, 
and with this view for a short time past some 
cartoons from the designs of Mr, G. F. Watts, 
R.A., have been fixed on one of the pendentives. 
These drawings are to be taken down, and Dr. 
Salviati has now been commissioned to render 
them in mosaic, It will be remembered that 
one pendentive was executed some years ago 
from the same painter’s designs, but nothing 
further was done pending the discussion con- 
cerning the larger scheme, on which the late 
Wm. Burges was engaged, and subsequently 
respecting the proposals for the treatment of 
the dome by Mr. EH. J. Poynter, R.A., and Sir 
Fredk, Leighton, P.R.A. We hear that the 
decorations are to be carried out, after all, under 
the supervision of Mr. Francis Cranmer Pen- 
rose, M.A., the cathedral surveyor, and that 
very likely some of Stevens’s designs will be 
incorporated in the work. The pendentives 
will all have figures of the Prophets. 


In a recent lecture on “Continuous Car 
Heating,” before the Boston Society of Arts, 
Prof, Lanza stated that experiments showed 
that but a small percentage of the steam 
generated by the locomotive was required for 
heating purposes. The pipe supplying the 
steam from the engine should not be less than 
13in, in diameter, whilst the radiating pipes in 
the cars should be 2in. in diameter, The con- 
nections between the cars should be rubber, as 
all metal joints leak after a time, however care- 
fully made originally. Direct steam must be 
used, as all plans for employing the exhaust 
for this purpose have failed, The principal 
difficulty met with on introducing the system 
was to get rid of the water formed by conden- 
sation, but satisfactory traps are now supplied. 


4 ¢ 


Mr. Hutcheson, R.S.A., has just carried out a 
commission from Her Majesty to execute a bust of 
the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SATURDAY (TOMORROW).—Working Men’s College, 46, 
Great Ormond-street, W. ‘‘Cornwall 
and the Cornish,” by Rey. H. C. Shuttle- 
worth, M.A. 8.30 p.m, 

MONDAY.—Royal Academy. Lecture on “ Chemistry,” 
No. 2, by Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 
4 p.m, 


Surveyors’ Institution. Opening address 
by the President, H. P. Squarey. 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. Address by the President, H. 
Perkin. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY,—Society of Architects. Conversazione at the 
New Gallery of Artsand Crafts, Regent- 
street, W. Opening address by the Presi: 
dent, W. H. Seth-Smith. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘“ Fric- 
tion Brake Hxperiments,” by W. W. 

Beaumont. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. ‘ The 


Actual uses of Colours in the Medieval 
Church of England,” by W. H. St. John 
Hope, F.S.A. 7.30 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. 
Conversazione. 
Liverpool Art Workers’ Club. Discus- 
sion on “The Art Congress.” 
THURSDAY.—Royal Academy. Lecture on “Chemistry,” 
No. 3, by Prof. A. H, Church, F.R.S, 
4 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
“The Aisthetics of City Buildings,” by 
J. Crabb Watt, F.S.A. 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Architectural Association. ‘ Arches and 
Vaulting,” by A. T. Walmisley. 7.30 p.m. 
_——— OEE —_____ 

Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
streat, W.—Noy. 16,7.30 pm. A. T. Walmisley, Esq., 
on “ Arches and Vaulting.” 

Oe o—___—_ 

The foundation stone of a new church hag been 
laid at Lilanllwchaiarn, near Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire. The church will be dedicated to All 
Saints, will be Karly English in style, and will cost 
£3,000. Mr, Aston Webb, of London, is the archi- 
tect. 

Alterations have been made to the free library, 
Wimbledon, embracing the ventilation, which is 
now carried out on the Boyle system, the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air being effected by the latest 
improved form of the self-acting air-pump ven- 
tilator. 


===? 


HYATT’S LENS and “SEMI-PRISK” 
LIGHTS for PAVEMENTS, STALLBOARDS, ROOFS, &e. 
TELE and GLASS LIGHTS in beautiful designs—THADDEUS 
HBYATT, Manufacturer, 9, Farringdon-road, London, B.C, 


. 


ae 
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Holloway’s Pills regulate and strengthen digest; 
more readily, and with more certainty, than any other combinatj 
of drugs. Nothing oan exceed the ability of Holloway Mediciy 
to secure natural functional action, whereby thousands of li: 
long maladies bave been prevented at very triflng expense, y 
acquisition so priceless should be at hand in every household, 

The Electric Light. in its vast superiority 
gas and all other forms of artifical light, is an apt illustration 
the position which ANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRAND 
maintains in comparison withall other Liqueurs,jin its;perfeotion | 
rich fruity flavour, Comforting in cold weather. Sold everywhe, 
Be sure and ask for Grant’s. T. ANT and SONS, Maidstoy 
Makers also of the Non-alcoholic Wine “ MORHLLA,” and of ¢ 
delicious ‘‘ MORELLA ” MARMALADE. Sold by Grocers, t 
———— 


DOULTING FREESTOKE, 


THE CHELYNCH . STONE.—The Stor | 


rom these Quarries is known — 
the “ Weather Beds,” and ig of 
very crystalline nature, and y 
doubtedly one of the most durah 
Stones in England. j 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of th 


e crystalline nature ag ¢] 

Chelynch Stone, but finer inte 

ture and more guitable for fy 

moulded work. 

Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLE 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Londo 
Agent :—Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0, 


HAM HILL STONE, 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarrie 
and the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short no 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM MAILL STONE CO, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSRT, 
London Agent:— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16. Craven-street. Strand, W.0, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC 


The most extensive Stock of every kind o 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fo) 
immediate use. 

——_————_o—= a 9 —__ 
TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by givin; 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of th 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information, 


CAMDEN TOWN.—For erecting business premises, &¢. 
High-street and Greenland-place, for Messrs, Miller and 
Beale. Mr. R,J. Beale, A.R.I.B.A., architect :— 

Gould and Brand Camden Town (accepted) £2,389 0 ( 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. 


They are particularly adapted for public use 
in construction, strong, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JENNINGS’ STONEWARE 


DRAIN-PIPES 


, being simple 


| 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drainage 
of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any other 
pipes in the market. Prices and particulars can be obtained from | 
LONDON, 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


HORT-TIME CONTRACTS 


CAN BE CARRIED OUT HASILY BY USING OUR LAMPS. 
YOU CAN 


WwWoRK AL:IL WIGHT 


At much Less Cost than by Gas. No Steam or Air-Pipes required: 
Entirely Self-Contained. Very Cheap. Quite Portable. | 
There are still a few Districts in which we are not yet Represented, Correspondence invited. 


F, BRABY & CO,, 352 T0362, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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DANGERS OF RAPID REBUILDING. 


| Maes rebuilding of old and demolished 

houses is being carried on with almost 
startling rapidity in the Metropolis. We 
almost ,begin to wonder where the rage for 
rebuilding will end. In a few months old 
streets are so far transformed in appearance 
that a casual visitor would have some diffi- 
culty in identifying the older localities. The 
outlying suburbs have indeed shown most of 
this activity in bricks and mortar; but in 
these, accessions have been made that: have 
completely changed—we cannot say improved 
—the localities. We now dwell more on the 
rebuilt premises in the main London streets. 
Rebuilding is unusually active just now at 
the West-end, in the Charing Cross-road, 
and the adjacent thoroughfares, and also 
in the Strand. One of the noticeable 
things about this rebuilding mania is that 
the premises which take the place of the old 
are generally considerably higher, as if the 
main object was to put a double house on 
the same space of ground, and to charge 
double or treble the amount of rent. This 
feature of modern rebuilding is one that con- 
cerns not only landlords and owners, but 
adjoining owners, architects, builders, and 
the public. To the adjoining owner a lofty 
building on one side ig often a serious 
matter. It dwarfs his house ; if he has been 
spending money on the front by renovating 
or improving it, his labour and expense are 
to some extent thrown away. He may suffer 
substantial injury by the additional height 
of his neighbour's house in the matter of 
light ; his back premises may be overshadowed 
and spoiled for future improvement. The 
right of the building owner to open windows 
overlooking his neighbour’s land, and thus 
restricting its capabilities, is one of the 
grievances to which owners of adjoining 
houses are subjected. But the question of 
increasing the height of houses and shops in 
streets is one to which the attention of those 
called upon to administer the Building Act 
ought to be directed. It almost appears taken 
for granted that the same foundations which 
carried a house of four stories can be used 
for one of eight or ten stories. The ques- 
tion of frontage is not considered, the 
narrower the house, the higher it is carried. 
The only matter which concerns the officials 
appointed under the Act are the scheduled 
thicknesses of the party-walls and the by-law 
requiring the foundations -to have concrete. 
Attention to the substrata or the weight to 
be put on the site does not appear to be 
bestowed in many cases. There is no section 
in the Act prohibiting the reuse of old 
party walls, or other portions of the old 
structure. A very large number of inside 
alterations to old houses and shops are 
carried on without the knowledge of the 
authorities ; party-walls have been found 
cut through to make space for show- 
rooms in a row of ordinary houses acquired 
at different times. Eventually the proprietor 
or tenant raises the structure, but without 
paying any attention to the nature of the 
foundations. Numberless buildings are 
raised one or more stories, but we have 
no evidence that those additions have 
been made under the control and restric- 
tions of the surveyor. The terrible acci- 
dent which took place in Great Titch- 
field-street, Oxford-street, the other day by 
a fall of a house, by which six men lost 
their lives and seventeen others were more or 
less injured, comes with a sad warning. All 
that we know is that the building which fell 


Ss ee ee, 


formed one of two houses intended as shops, 
with dwelling-rooms above. 


girders. It was the last of the set stand- 
ing on a site occupied by the ‘Queen’s 
Head” publichouse, with a frontage to Great 
Titchfield-street, that fell. 
had been roofed in, and a number of work- 
men were at work on the premises when it 
suddenly collapsed. Of late years we have 
recorded several cases of houses that have 
given way without any sign. The only sur- 
mise in these cases is that there must be 
either something wrong with the foundations, 
or that some part of the structure was too 
weak to bear the weight put upon it. Some- 
times bad workmanship’ has practically re- 
duced the thickness of the walls, the load 
resting on a smaller section of brick or stone 
than it ought to have done. In the con- 
struction of composite walls—such as brick 
walls faced with ashlar—there is often a 
source of danger; the “backing” is badly 
bonded into the “facing,” and takes a 
greater share of the weight than properly 
belongs to it. The two sections of the wall 
do not help one another—they practically 
reduce its thickness ; 


few inches of facing. 
The news of another fatal accident comes 
from New York, where two workmen lost 


their lives by the fall of the fifth floor of a 


building. The evidence published shows the 


worthless nature of official inspection in large 


cities. In this case the upper floor was over- 
loaded with bricks by use of the hod elevator 
—an appliance which saves labour, but which 


rather encourages the piling of bricks on 


upper floors. There is undoubted risk in 
the rapidity with which building operations 
are carried on, especially in cases of rebuild- 
ing, and the tax upon district surveyors and 


building inspectors is becoming yearly more 


onerous. 
Oe 2 —____ 


THE SYMBOLISM AND_~ ICONO- 
GRAPHY OF EARLY AND MEDI- 
A\VAL CHRISTIAN ART.—III. 


By George ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Author of “ Handbook of Christian Symbolism,” 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 


E are as much indebted to M. Didron 

in connection with the subject of the 
Iconography of the Eastern or Greek Church, 
as we are with reference to the Iconography 


of the Western or Latin Church, as already 


pointed out. Had that great and enthusiastic 
archxologist not visited Mount Athos with 
the view of making himself acquaintzd with 
the system so consistently followed by the 


artists of the Byzantine school of painting, 


we should now, in all probability, be without 


one of the most valuable and instructive 


manuals on Medival Christian Art ever 


published—a manual which enables the 
student to master, with the minimum of 
trouble, the orthodox Iconography of the 
Eastern Church, and to follow it, step by 
step, throughout its entire range. The 
manual to which we refer is, in its original 
Greek form, entitled Eppnveia tic Cwypagixne ; 
and in its French form, as published by 
M. Didron, in 1845, “Manuel d’Incono- 
graphie Chrétienne.” 

The Greek title signifies Guide to Paint- 
ing; and under this Mnglish equivalent 
we shall invariably allude to the manual in 
our present treatise. 

On visiting the great monastery of Esphig- 
menou, on Mount Athos, M. Didron found, 
in the hands of the monkish artist Joasaph, 
a manuscript which proved, on investigation, 
to be a copy of an original treatise on 
ecclesiastical painting, compiled by a monk 
named Dionysius from the executed works 
of Panselinos, of Thessalonica, a very cele- 
brated painter of the eleventh century, whom 


The buildings 
are three-story, of yellow bricks faced with 
freestone, in which ironwork was used as 


The building 


in other words, if 
the brick settles, the weight is thrown ona 


sixth century. 
A.D, 425] 


Didron calls ;“‘ the Giotto of the Byzantine 
School.” The original treatise, which was 
probably written in the twelfth century, had 
been added to by successive generations of 
painters until it assumed the form of the 
copy in the hands of Joasaph : and Didron 
observed that it was undergoing extension by 
notes written by the artist from whom 
Joasaph had received the book, and sub- 
sequently by Joasaph himself. In this way, 
from century to century, the treatise had 
been added to ; and in each succeeding copy 
the notes had been incorporated with the 
text, so that nothing might be lost that ex- 
perience and increased knowledge had 
acquired. : 

From this book, a copy of which is 
preserved in every atelier on Mount Athos, 
the Greek painters have derived their in- 
spiration and instructions during the past 
six centuries. M. Didron tells us that he 
also found a fine copy of the treatise in the 
hands of another talented painter, called 
Macarios. He says :—‘‘ Cette bible de son 
art était étalée au milieu de l’atelier, et deux 
de ses plus jeunes éléves y lisaient alterna- 
tivement 4 haute voix, pendant que les autres 
étaient 4 peindre en écoutant cette lecture. 
Cette scéne me rappela Namatia, femme de 
Namatius, évyéque de Clermont en Auvergne, 
lisant au peintre qui décorait la cathédrale 
les histoires de la Bible que ce peintre 
devait représenter.”* It was through Macarios 
that Didron received the copy of the manu- 
script which was afterwards translated by 
his friend Dr. Paul Durand, and published, 
with his own notes, under the French title 
above named. 

There can be little doubt that although 
it may not be possible to trace the origin 
of the Guide to Painting to a date 
anterior to the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, there existed for a long time 
prior to that epoch some sort of recognised 
authority or iconographic manual; and 
there can be no question that the renowned 
Panselinos, of Thesalonica, strictly adhered 
either to traditional or written rules, which 
doubtless had their origin as early as the 
time of Justinian; and which had been 
handed down from century to century, and 
from artist to artist, in a gradually accumu- 
lating form. Under no other hypothesis can 
the absolute uniformity which pervaded the 
iconographic system of the Hastérn Church 
in all epochs be accounted for. M. Didron 
found Joasaph painting the walls of the 
great church at Esphigmenou, which had only 
recently been erected, with sacred subjects 
and figures, which, in point of general treat- 
ment, and essentially in point of dogmatic 
detail, were identical with all the other, and 
in many cases ancient, paintings which 
adorned the numerous churches on the holy 
mountain, in Athens, Salamis, and elsewhere 
in Greece. 

Didron makes a few very interesting remarks 
on Joasaph’s method of carrying out the 
decoration of the church ; and these may be 
given in his own words :—“Le premier 
couvent oll nous entrémes, en pénétrant dans 
le mont Athos, fut celui d’Esphigménon. 
La grande église, nouvellement biatie, était en 
ce moment méme échafaudée ; un peintre de 
Karés, aidé par son frére, par deux éléves, et 
deux jeunes apprentis, couvrait de fresques 
historiées tout le porche intérieur qui pré- 
céde la nef. Le premier des éldves qui 
était diacre et le plus Agé, devait reprendre 
latelier 4 la mort du maitre. 

‘Ma joie fut grande de ce hasard heureux 
qui paraissait me livrer le secret de ces pein- 
tures et de ces peintres, et qui répondait 
ainsi aux inutiles questions que j’avais faites 
4 Salamine et dans la ville d’Athénes. Je 
montai sur l’échafaud du maitre peintre, et 
je vis Vartiste, entouré de ses éléves, décor- 


* This incident is recorded by Gregory of Tours (His- 
toria Eccles. Francorum), who wrote at the end of the 
The incident dates about the year, 
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amt de fresques le narthex de cette église. 
ke jeune frére étendait le mortier sur le 
mur; le maitre esquissait le tableau ; le 
premier éléve remplissait les contours mar- 
gués par le chef dans les tableaux que celui- 
@i n’avait pas le temps de terminer ; un jeune 
éléve dorait les nimbes, peignait les inscrip- 
tions, faisait les ornements ; les deux autres, 


plus petits, broyaient et délayaient les 
couleurs. Cependant, le maitre peintre 
esquissait ses tableaux comme de mé- 


moire ou diinspiration. En une heure, 
gous nos yeux, il traca sur le mur un 
tableau représentant Jésus-Christ donnant 
& ses apdtres la mission d’évangéliser et de 
baptiser le monde. Le Christ et les onze 
antres personnages ctaient & peu prés de 
grandeur naturelle. Il fit son esquisse de 
mémoire, sans carton, sans dessin, sans 
modéle. En examinant les autres tableaux 
qu’il avait terminés, je lui demandai s'il les 
avait exécutés de méme; il répondit affir- 
mativement, et ajouta qu il effacait trés- 
rarement un trait qu'il avait une fois tracé.” 
' The certainty and apparent ease with 
which Joasaph executed and controlled the 
paintings struck Didron with astonishment ; 
for, apart from mere executive skill, there 
appeared to be a prodigious exercise of 
memory. At this time Didron was unaware 
of the existence of any written guide to the 
Greek artist. In his own words it will be 
geen how he first became acquainted with 
this treasure :—‘“ Pendant que Joasaph, le 
pemtre dEsphigménou, me donnait ces 
détails, il n’en continuait pas moins ses 
esquisses et ses peintures ; et moi, toujours 
de m’extasier devant sa prodigieuse facilité 
et son etonnante mémoire. ‘Mais, monsieur,’ 
me dit-il enfin, ‘tout cela est moins extra- 
erdinaire que vous ne dites, et je m’étonne 

e votre surprise, qui augmente loin de 
eesser. ‘Tenez, voici un manuscrit ot l’on 
mows apprend tout ce que nous devons 
faire. Ici, on nous enseigne a préparer 
mos mortiers, nos pinceaux, nos couleurs, 
a composer et disposer nos tableaux; 1a, 
sont écrites les inscriptions et les sentences 
que nous devons peindre, et que vous 
m’entendez dicter & ces jeunes gens, mes 
éléves.’ 

‘“ Je saisisavec empressement, avec avidité, 
le manuscrit que me montrait Joasaph, et je 
lus en effet, 4 la table des chapitres, que 
Youvrage se composait de quatre parties. 
Dans la premiere, qui est toute technique, 
on expose les procédés de peinture employés 
par les Grecs, la maniére de préparer les pin- 
eeaux et les couleurs, de disposer les enduits 
powr les fresques et les tableaux, et de 
peindre sur ces enduits. Dans la seconde 
partie, sont décrits, en détail et avec une 
précision remarquable, les sujets de la sym- 
bolique, mais surtout de Vhistoire que la 
peinture peut représenter. La troisiéme 
partie détermine le lieu ot il convient de 
placer tel sujet ou tel personnage de pré- 
férence 4 tel autre, dans une église, un 
porche, un r¢fectoire ou une fontaine. Enfin, 
un appendice fixe le caractére du Christ et 
@e la Vierge, et donne quelques-unes des 
mscriptions qui abondent dans les peintures 
byzantines.” 
= The First Part of the Guide to Pasnting 
38 of a purely practical or technical character 
. shrovghont, and, as such, is of great interest 
to the student of early art. In this respect 
it may well be placed side by side with the 
mséructive and curious art treatise of the 
monk Theophilus. It is not with this part 
ef the Byzantine manual, however, that we 
are specially interested: it is with the 
peculiar manner of representation, the com- 
position, and disposition of the sacred por- 
iraitures and subjects, and not with the 
precesses employed in their execution that 
we have to do. 

In the Second Part we find concise and 
elear directions for the representation of the 
entire series of sacred histories and por- 


traitures used by the Greek Church. It may 
be mentioned that atno epoch of Byzantine 
art was the skill of the sculptor encouraged ; 
for the Hastern Church has always objected 
to sculptured figures such as the Western 
Church has systematically delighted in at all 
periods of her history. Painting was, accord- 
ingly, developed and carefully systemised as 
early as the time of Justinian ; and it is not 
too much to say that what was practised 
then has undergone no essential alteration 
since. Once the Church directed or approved 
any mode of representation, that mode became 
fixed, and was never departed from by sub- 
sequent artists. It is this fact which makes 
the Guide to Painting so trustworthy and 
valuable to the student of Christian Icono- 
graphy. 

The Second Part of the manual opens with 
instructions for the representation of the 
Nine Choirs of Angels, according to the 
system of St. Dionysius the Areopagite. 
Then follows the mode of depicting the Fall 
of Lucifer. In the scenes of the Creation 
it is somewhat remarkable that the Guide 
omits to mention all those which precede 
the creation of man. The missing links 
between the calling of the angels into exist- 
ence and the creation of Adam are, however, 
filled up to the satisfaction of the student of 
Christian Iconography, in this school of art, 
by the admirable series of mosaic pictures 
which adorn the walls of the nave of the 
Cathedral of Monreale, near Palermo ; all of 
which were executed by Greek artists, and 
no doubt in some observance of traditional 
rules. We shall have again and again to 
speak of the mosaics of this interesting and 
unique building in the present treatise ; and 
the complete series of the scenes of the 
Creation will be illustrated in due course. 


From the creation of Adam, onwards, the 
order of the events, which are treated of in 
the Guide, is strictly chronological and 
historical. In this respect, at least, the 
Byzantine system differs from all the Western 
iconographic systems, which were essentially 
symbolical, typical, or philosophical, with 
the historical aspect observed only so far as 
was agreeable to the teaching aimed at. In 
the Byzantine system we must, however, 
recognise, in the purely chronological 
arrangement, a careful selection of subjects 
which display the entire scheme of prophecy 
in the Old Testament history and its fulfil- 
ment in that of the New Testament. Nothing 
which could display the consistency of the 
ancient Law and the Gospel was intention- 
ally overlooked. 

A brief synopsis of the contents of the 
Part of the Guide to Painting now under 
consideration may not be out of place or 
uninteresting here. 

The Part begins, as has been before re- 
marked, with instructions for the representa- 
tion of the Nine Choirs of Angels —Thrones, 
Cherubim, Seraphim, Dominations, Virtues, 
Powers, Principalities, Archangels, and 
Angels. The Tetramorph is also described. 
This introductory division is terminated 
with the Fall of Lucifer. 

The history of mankind now opens with 
the Creation of Adam ; and fourteen sub- 
jects are devoted to the life of Adam and 
Eve, closing with that in which Adam and 
Eve weep for Abel. Here the first words 
relating to the future are directed to be 
inscribed. The angel which appears in this 
scene of human sorrow bears a scroll with 
the words: “ Weep not, for he shall again 
arise at the last day.” Didron comments on 
this message: “ Au moment ou la mort 
parait, la résurrection est révélée au genre 
humain.” 

Six subjects are devoted to the life of 
Noah, terminating with the Intoxication of 
Noah and the sin of his son Ham. Then 
follows the Building of the Tower of Babel. 
To Abraham and the chief events of his life 
are devoted nine subjects, terminating with 
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the Sacrifice of Isaac. Then follow, in 
order, one hundred and four scenes from the 
lives or histories of Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Gideon, Samson, Samuel, David, 
Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Daniel, 
Jonah, and Job; including the Plagues of 
Egypt, the Fall of Jerusalem, and the sub- 
ject of Judith slaying Holofernes. 

Then follow directions for the portraitures 
of the Patriarchs, Prophets, Kings, Righteous 
Men, and Holy Women of the Old Testa- 
ment. ; 

The complete series of subjects, devoted 
to the illustration of the wonders of the 
ancient Law, terminates with instructions for 
the representation of the Philosophers of 
Greece who were believed, in the early ages 
of the Church, to have prophetically alluded 
to the Incarnation of God—namely, Apolo- 
nius, Solon, Thucydides, Plutarch, Plato, 
Aristotle, Philo, Sophocles, and to these are 
added Thoulis, an Egyptian king, Balaam, 
and the Wise Sibyl. These all have inscrip- 
tions, from their writings or sayings, which 
contain the prophetic or mysterious allusions 
to the Incarnation and the Trinity, which 
have won them a place in Christian Icono- 
graphy. ] : 

Now, as if to form a connecting link 
between the Old and New Testament series 
of subjects, comes the directions for the 
representation of the Tree of Jesse. The 
picture outlined by the Guide to Painting 
differs somewhat from the Tree of Jesse 
as met with in our Western art. In 
addition to the figures strictly belonging to 
the genealogical tree, the Prophets of the 
Old Testament and the Philosophers of 
Greece, each holding an inscribed scroll and 
pointing to the Nativity of Christ, which 
crowns the entire composition, are intro- 
duced. 

The New Testament or Gospel series of 
subjects opens with the Annunciation. From 
this seventy-six subjects are devoted to the 
Life of Christ previous to His Passion. 
Thirty-five scenes are devoted to the Pas- 
sion, commencing with the Compact between 
Judas and the Jews, and ending with the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. The Parables 
are given in a series of forty subjects. Here 
terminates what may be called the his- 
torical section: but the Guide goes on to 
describe three grand iconographic subjects, 
commonly painted on the cupolas of Byzan- 
tine churches— namely, the Divine Liturgy, 
the Apostles receiving the Body and Blood 
of Our Lord, and the Reunion of all Spirits. 


Instructions follow for the representation 
of the Apocalypse, in twenty-four pictures ; 
the Second Coming of Christ and the Last 
Judgment, in two grand pictures; and the 
Feasts and Stations of the Mother of God, 
in thirty-five subjects. Then follow brief 
directions for the portraitures of the Evan- 
gelists, Apostles, Doctors of the Church, 
Bishops, Saints, Martyrs, Poets, and the 
Righteous ; also for the representations of 
the Exaltation of the Cross, the Exaltation 
of Holy Images, the Seven Holy Synods, the 
Miracles of the Angels and Saints, the 
Martyrs of the Calendar, and Allegories and 
Moralities. J 

The Third Part of the Guide to Pamt- 
ing commences with the most interesting 
directions for the disposition and arrange- 
ment of the foregoing subjects on the walls 
and ceilings of churches and ecclesiastical 
buildings: and it concludes with aa 
Appendix, commenting on the painting of 
sacred images, and giving animportantlist of 
expressive inscriptions. It is unnecessary to 
be more explicit on the contents of this 
most interesting and instructive manual in 
these introductory articles, especially as we 
shall have to speak at length on nearly all 
the iconographic jsubjects in the course of 
the treatise now commenced. The Guide 
to Painting furnishes the student of Chris- 
tian Iconography with the ready means of 
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instituting a comparison between the 
systems followed by the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches ; and this comparison is both 
interesting and instructive. 

In the form of an executed series of sub- 
jects, in general accordance with the Byzan- 
_ tine iconographic system, perhaps the most 
interesting, and certainly the most accessible, 
is that presented by the cathedral of Mon- 
reale, in Sicily. The mosaics, which almost 
cover the walls of this unique structure, 
were executed at the end of the twelfth 


or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and by Byzantine artists. Of 
course, extensive as the series of sub- 
jects is, we cannot expect to find 


all the subjects treated of in the Guide 
on the walls of a building of such moderate 
dimensions ; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that we find many subjects not touched 
upon in the Byzantine manual at all. Take 
the series of pictures illustrative of the 
Creation as an example. On the upper 
portion of the walls of the nave is the series 
of pictures just alluded to; commencing 
with one which represents what is conveyed 
by the words of the second verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis in certainly a most 
graphic and symbolic manner, and ending 
with the Rest of the Creator as expressed in 
the second verse of the second chapter of 
Genesis. Of the eight scenes embraced in 
this series only one—the Creation of Adam— 
is given in the Guide. In addition to 
this noteworthy difference between the 
schemes, we may observe a continued de- 
parture with reference to the series of events 
which immediately follow the Creation. 
There are certain events recorded on the 
walls of the cathedral which the Byzantine 
manual does not mention, whilst the manual 
describes scenes not to be seen in the mosaics 
at Monreale. We cannot help believing 
that, whilst the general scheme of the 
iconography of this church is Byzan- 
tine, there was a Western influence at 
work. This scheme, as it exists, has all 
the semblance of a link between or a com- 
bination of the iconographic systems of the 
Greek and Latin Churches. In this respect 
it would be quite in accord with the archi- 
tecture and circumstances of the building. 
Be this as it may, there can be no question 
that the mosaic pictures in the cathedral of 
Monreale are of immense interest to the 
student of Christian Iconography, from 
whatever aspect they are viewed. This we 
hope to satisfactorily prove before the con- 
clusion of our present undertaking. 

In addition to the fertile fields of study 
and investigation already briefly alluded to, 
we have other important ones in the works 
of the medizeval painters of the Latin Church 
and in the countless miniatures stored in the 
pages of illuminated manuscripts and in the 
interesting woodcuts in the early printed 
books. Everything, in short, of an artistic 
nature, which has been created under the 
influence of the Christian religion, furnishes 
materials for such a treatise as we have 
entered upon. We can only trust that our 
labours, imperfect and insufficient as they 
must of necessity be, may be found as in- 
teresting to the reader as they have proved to 
the writer. 


ERRATA IN ARTICLE II.—As the Article 
which appeared in the issue of October 5th 
went to press without having undergone 
revision and correction by the author, the 
following errata have to be noted :—In 
second column on p. 432, line 6, for dernier, 
read derniér ; line 7, for le trois, read les 
trois ; line 9, for portal, read portail ; line 
17, for la quatriéme, read le quatriéme ; line 
18, for Tel,read Telle ; line 19, for du pierre, 
read de pierre. In third column on p. 432, 
line 30, for ell, read elle ; line 36, for de 
statuaire, read de la statuaire. 


(To be continued.) 
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SURVEYING.—XII. 


THE TRAVERSE—PLOTTING BY THE MERIDIAN, 


AND PERPENDICULAR SYSTEM. 


(pas system of surveying which we have 
endeavoured to make clear to the 


student is one that has found favour with 
many surveyors at home and abroad. In 


the colonies this plan of surveying, known 
as the meridian and perpendicular system, 
has largely been practised, and, as will be 
seen, it is one that, while based on strictly 
trigonometrical principles, is well adapted 
for small surveys, as being less complicated 
and difficult than the geodetical system. In 
our last article we explained how accurately 
and expeditiously the outline of a large 
survey such as a town can be plotted by 
means of two sets of lines at right angles to 
each other, by means of traverse tables. The 
chief merit of this plan, which we may call 
the meridian and perpendicular system, is 
that the protractor is superseded. To plot 
with any accuracy with the protractor it is 
necessary that minutes as well as degrees 
should be set off, and for this pur- 
pose the larger the diameter of the 
circle the better. The method of 
protracting is suitable for surveys to 
a small scale: it is an expeditious method, 
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as by the parallel ruler any bearing can he 
carried to any part of the paper, as we have 
previously shown. If one of the sides of a 
triangle is laid down by a protractor, and its 
length measured by scale, the other two sides 
can be accurately obtained by intersection 
with the compasses. But by the meridian 
and perpendicular method each line can be 
laid down with greater exactness by setting 
off on the axes at right angles to each other 
the distances north or south and east or west 
of the station. These distances on the 
meridian and perpendicular, or the cosine 
and sine respectively, can be calculated from 
the bearing of the line and its length, which 
is assumed to be the hypothenuse. Thus, 
taking the last figure, p. 566, A B is a mea- 
sured line, and its position can be determined 
by laying off the length A d on the meridian 
and 0 B on the perpendicular. Or Bd is the 
sine and AD the cosine of the angle BA bd. 
But if we measure through aA} then aB 
is the sine and a@ A the cosine. Of course, 
it is immaterial which angle we measure, a 
point that is made plain in looking at the 
dotted lines. 

In plotting a large plan it is necessary to 
adopt some mode of reducing a traverse to 
the meridian and perpendicular. We have 
shown one method of doing so by use of 
traverse tables, and by two lines,a meridian 
To those who desire 
to pursue the subject we recommend Mr. 
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Penman’s very useful work, ‘“ Land Survey- 
ing on the Meridian and Perpendicular 
System,” where the system is thoroughly 
investigated, and the form of field-beok 
shown. In traversing by a series of routes 
from one point A to another B, it is neces- 
sary that the position of B thus obtained 
coincides with its position found by another 
direct means. Thus, in Fig. 18, in traversiag 
from A to B, by taking the sides AI, ITIL 
IIB, it is important that these several lines 
of the traverse should equal the meridian 
and perpendicular distances Ad tod B. By 
adding like and subtracting unlike signs, the 
position of the point is determined. Thus, 
point I in relation to A is, Aa south and 
aI east, and line III is, DIL north and 
Id east ; or by adding and subtracting A Ii 
=A a—bI[=A/f north and aI+1 b= II east 
= meridian and perpendicular of II from sta- 
tion A. Point Bisalso II cnorth, and B ¢ west: 
therefore IIc + Af = Ad north, and / 
- Be =dB east = meridian and perpen- 
dicular of AB. The bearing and length of 
AB can be tested independently by taking 
the meridian and perpendicular distances A & 
and db, two sides of the right-angled 
triangle. Thus the accuracy of the traverse 
is proved. The other sides, B III and 
III A, are similarly obtained, but the 
direction is reversed—that is to say, the lines 
are in a westerly direction, and the distance 
from B to A west must equal the total 
distance from A to B east ; in other words, 
the eastings must equal the westings, and 
the northings the southings. The note-beek 
should be ruled into five columns ; in the 
first are placed the letters of the statien, 
and the next two are devoted to the distanees 
on the meridian. Thus the northings are 
entered in one of the columns, and the 
southings in the other ; the other twocolumns 
are devoted to eastings and westings on the 
The balancing of each pair 6£ 
columns can thus be easily made, and the error, 
if any, ascertained by finding the difference. 


From the nature of the traverse and the 
imperfections inseparable from instrumental 
observations, there is generally found te be 
some error, however small. The lines of the 
traverse do not always close—that is to say, 
the closing bearing shows a discrepancy. Te 
eliminate possible errors it is necessary in the 
field to repeat each operation at every 
station, and to make sure of every measured 
line by repetition. We have already pointed 
out the necessity of setting the instrument 
upon the converse reading of the back bear- 
ing in every case. 

Some useful rules are necessary te he 
observed in taking a traverse. The poles at 
the stations should be placed at convenient 
points for observation and chaining; the 
lines of the traverse should be as long as 
possible, having reference to short offsets ; 
the ground ‘selected should be as level ag 
possible ; andas many check bearings should 
be taken as circumstances will permit. As 
regards traverse errors, some surveyors divide 
the error by the number of lines in the 
traverse, which is an approximate mode of 
correction, though as the lines differ im 
length, the most reasonable way of distri- 
buting the error is todo so in proportion te 
their lengths, as the longer the line the. 
greater the initial error of, say, a few minutes 
is at the end of it. 

The beginner in field work will do wisely 
to exercise himself with taking a few traverse 
lines for practice. In every case the standard 
bearing has to be noted at the commence- 
ment, to which bearing the instrument must 
be set. The standard bearing should be 
selected as the one which is connected with 
the initial point of the survey. Thus, te take 
the figure shown in the diagram. Com 
mencing at A, the theodolite would be first 
directed to B (say 50°). The first traverse 
line is ATI. Release the upper plate and 
turn instrument round to right, and obserge 
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angle (say 120°). Next turn instrument 
round in the same direction again upon B, to 
be sure of the reading. Repeat observation 
on I, and then proceed to chain AI. Take 
all the offsets. Remove instrument to 
station I, adjust it, and set limb to the 
converse or back reading (300°), then direct 
it to the next station II, and so on, 
taking care to read the bearings from each 
station twice, and the back bearing. It is 
necessary always to take the reading to the 
foot of the pole as being more correct, and in 
turning the instrument care is necessary not 
to overshoot the pole; but after clamping 
the upper plate to use the tangent screw so 
as to bring the hairs to intersect the pole to 
anicety. A useful rule in observing triangu- 
lation angles is to turn the instrument 
always to the right, so as to avoid reversing 
or shifting the lower plate. Many surveyors 
are particularly careful not to reverse the 
upper plate, and if they happen to overshoot 
the station or pole, they turn the upper 
plate entirely round till they bring the 
instrument to the mark. The most efficient 
means of checking the traverse is to observe 
other stations within or without the lines of 
the traverse,and a system of triangulation 
in connection with it insures accuracy. The 
instrument should never be removed from 
one station to another till all the objects and 
stations have been observed and noted ; in 
this manner accuracy and expedition are 
secured. 

O_O 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—VI.* 
ROOFING (continued). 
HEREVER a valley is formed, either by 
one roof meeting another at an angle, 


or two sets of rafters meeting on a wall-plate 
common to both, as in Fig. 37, or a roof which 


has a parapet wall immediately in front of it, 
as in Fig. 38, or in any similar case, prepara- 
tion has to be made in order that this valley 
may be leaded, so as to prevent the water 
getting into the inside of the house. 

Fig. 37 shows a bearer nailed against the 
side of the rafters, and upon this bearer, and 
also upon the rafters, boards are nailed down, 


upon which boards the lead is laid, reaching up 
te and covering over the tilting fillet, so that 
when the slates are nailed down, projecting, 
say, 2in, or 2}in. beyond the tilting fillet, the 
water from the roof is thrown well into the 


lead of the valley, without any risk of the 


wind driving it back under the slates. 


* All rights reserved. 


For economy’s sake, the gutter bearers could 
be of the same thickness of the rafters, and 
nailed on the rafters instead of against the 
sides ; this method is shown in Fig. 38, Should 
the method shown in Fig. 37 of putting in the 
gutter bearers be adopted, the bearers would be 
checked out half their thickness, leaving on 
the portion which would rest upon the rafters. 
This method is very much firmer, as it ties the 
two sets of rafters together; but in such a 
case, as is shown in Fig. 38, it is not so neces- 
sary, except at a drip, which is shown in ele- 
vation by dotted lines in Fig. 37. A section 
through a drip being shown in Figs, 39 and 40, 
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Fig. 37 shows the valley-boards laid on and 
mitred at the junction of their edges ; that is, 
however, going to an extreme, as they are fre- 
quently only brought together with square 
edges, as seen in Fig, 38, forming a close joint 
on the top side. 

Gutters, in addition to having drips about 
every 10ft., must also have a fall of about an 
inch in that length. In order to give this fall 
the gutter bearer nearest the outflow or cess- 
pool into which the water from the valley is 
to flow is nailed on first, according to the 
breadth required ; 5in. or 6in, is ample unless 
the valley is a very long one, and even in that 
case it is better, if possible, to let the water 
flow to opposite ends, or else have the cesspool 
in the centre. Next, level 10ft. along, and at 
this distance rise an inch; at this rise put in 
another gutter bearer to suit. Now fasten two 
lines (chalk lines) to these bearers, one at each 
end of each bearer, pulling them tight ; now 
put in the intermediate bearers (one at each 
rafter) to these lines, A straight-edge could 
be used instead of lines; but the lines are most 
convenient except for a very short gutter. Of 
course, this does not apply to valleys formed 
by the depression between two roofs, which 
depression is inclined to the horizon at nearly 
the pitch of the roof, as then the valley boards 
are brought together edge to edge, and nailed 
to the jack rafters (creepers). 

Let it be observed that no sharp edges are 
to be left, as these would cut the lead: a 
shaving or two off the sharp arris with the 
jack-plane or chisel will be enough. 

Fig. 39 shows a drip. This helps to speed 
the flow of the water and prevent a backwash 
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along the full length of the gutter. Fig. 40 
shows the rafter and the gutter bearers, half- 
checked and nailed against it from opposite 
sides; 23in, or 3in. is sufficient in nearly every 
case. 

It will be noted that the fall in the gutter 
makes it wider at the end farthest from the 
outflow. It is necessary, where great security 
is required, to rebate a little out of the upper 
gutter-board just at the drip to allow of the 
lead, which is laid on the bottom gutter-board, 
turning up the drip and being nailed into this 
rebate, the lead of the top gutter reaching 
down nearly to the under gutter ; but as the 
plumber is usually about at such a time, he 
will, if asked, say what preparation he wants. 

Fig. 41 shows a plan and elevation of an 
octagonal roof, as also one of the triangular 
sides of the roof, in order to show how the 


bevel of jack-rafters is obtained, The plan of! 


the octagon shows the outer line of wall-plate 
(this wall-plate would be half-checked and 
nailed together at the angles) and the plan of 
each hip-rafter, also the plan of centre-post 


against which the hip-rafters would be spiked. 


The right-hand side of plan and elevation 
(Fig. 41) shows how the lengths of hip- 
rafters are obtained. Swing round upon the 
centre of octagon as a pivot the plan of one of 


the hip-rafters until it reaches the middle of a 


side; then square up to the base-line of eleva- 
tion, and join this with the point where one of 
the common rafters would terminate at the 
top; the bottom level of hip-rafter is shown 
inside, so as not to confuse the reader as to 
where the projector from the plan intersects the 
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base-line of the elevation ; on the left-hand side 
of the elevation is seen a common rafter; the 
projector, as is seen, is drawn from the side, 
and, as before stated, the hip and common 
rafters continued would have a common apex 
(meeting point). The plans of jack-rafters are 
not seen in the plan, in order to avoid confu- 
sion; but there would be, in this case, two 
jack-rafters between each pair of hip-rafters, 
which would be 12in. from centre to centre, 
and also to centre of hip-rafter. Noattempt1s 
made to show how the centre-post would be 
finished. It might be turned above where the 
lead would be nailed against it, a rebate being 
made for lead round the post in such a case, 80 
as not to interrupt, by its projection, the course 
of the water flowing down; or it might be 
wrought octagonal, or a cast or wrought-iron 
finial might be placed upon it, a bolt passing 
down through its centre, with a washer and nut 
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to keep all secure. Beneath the plan of octagon Frequently the jack rafters (creepers) of the | rules apply, the breaking weight in tons has 
is seen one of the triangular sides of the roof ;' dormer roof at bottom, rest upon a piece nailed | been found to be 
its base is equal to one side of the plan of | upon the common rafters of the main roof ; 
octagon (wall-plate) ; its height is equal to the | the outer edge of this piece being a line drawn 
length that would be required for a common | from the intersection of dormer wall plate with 
rafter if placed in the centre of this side, the | main roof as one point, and the intersection of 
twe equal sides being the centre lines of the ridge with the main roof as the other, which 
hip-rafters. The raking level is seen of the | would make the jack rafters fill a straight edge 
jack-rafters; the top and bottom cuts are] laid along the common rafters of dormer roof, 
shown on the left-hand side of the elevation Fig. 44 shows the method of fixing a barge- 
of the roof. board. The end of the ridge is tenoned to 

A method of setting-out an octagon which 
may not be generally known is: Having, say, 
& Square post which is to be made octagonal, 
draw diagonals to the opposite corners ; where 
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when K = breaking weight of the material in 
tons per square inch,as ascertained in the usual 
way by crushing solid cylinders whose length 
is equal to twice their diameter; in other 
words, K = 36 tons for cast iron and 16 tons 
for wrought iron, F = sectional area of metal, 
? = length in inches, C = 1-6,400ths for cast 
iron and 1-36,000ths for wrought iron. Where 
one end is jointed or bears unevenly use 2C 
instead of C, and where both ends are jointed 
use 3 C, 

If it be required to ascertain the weight 
which the column will bear safely, the value 
of K must be the “safe load” of the material 
per square inch, or quarter the breaking weight 
in quiescent structures, and one-eighth the 
breaking weight in structures subject to a 
moving load. 

It is more often requisite to discover the 
necessary sectional area for a column which 
has to carry a given load than to find out the 
bearing capability of a given column. In this 
case W, the load which it will be necessary for 
the columns to carry safely, is known ; K must 
be taken as the “safe load” of the material per 
square inch, and the formula must read— 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The present session was opened on 
Wednesday last by a conversazione held in the 
Edgbaston Assembly Rooms, at which about 
300 members and friends were present. The 
proceedings were commenced with a reception 
by the president and committee, after which a 
few selections of instrumental music were 
given. In the drawing-rooms were arranged a 
large collection of sketches and photographs. 
Dancing was begun at 9 p.m., and was carried 
on to the small hours of the morning. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Soclety.—The opening address of the 13th 
session of this society was delivered on Monday 
evening by the President, Mr. Henry Perkin. 
Dealing first with the proposed federation of 
provincial societies with the R,I.B.A., he 
declared that membership of the Institute 
could not be regarded as a sufficient guarantee 
to the public of an architect’s efficiency, and 
that compulsory examinations for membership 
would not meet the case. With a diploma to 
practise, the two chief disabilities might be 
met. Passing on to consider the competition 
question, the president remarked that the prob- 
lem was to reduce the work of expenditure in 
competitions. This might be done by limiting 
the selection to architects known to be moreor 
less qualified for the work. In limited compe- 
titions the money offered as premiums should 
be equally divided amongst the unsuccessful 
competitors, and the execution of the work 
intrusted to the author of the selected design. 
In public open competitions the premiums 
should be of equal value, and more numerous 
than the first, second, and third prizes generally 
offered. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—In 
the students’ competition for the current year 
the president’s prize of five guineas has been 
awarded to Mr. Stanley Davenport Adshead, 
who is engaged in the office of Mr, Medland 
Taylor. For the other prizes, amounting to 
fifteen guineas, there were no competitors, 
There seems either little zeal or much diffi- 
dence among the juvenile members of the pro- 
fession in Cottonopolis, The annual dinner 
of the M.S.A. took place on the 8th inst., Mr. 
Waterhouse being among the guests. 
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receive finial (hip-knob), which is of wood, and 
would be mortised to receiveend of ridge. The 
finial would also be mortised to allow of tenons 
on the upper ends of barge boards passing into 
it. The barge board is nailed to the rafter 
down alongits length, and receives additional 
support from the purlin or purlins, which are 
continued through the wall and wroughtin the 
form of a bracket or cantilever. 

The underside (soffit) of rafters, which are 
beyond the wall, is usually sheeted or panelled, 
as also the soffit of rafter ends projecting 
beyond the wall in front or rear, as shown in 
Fig. 20. <A barge board usually occurs ina 
dormer roof, 

Barge boards are of almost infinite variety 
of design, andare a prominent feature of cottage 
architecture, 

It will be readily seen how all that occurs in 
this article applies to the “Illustrations of 
Papers on Practical Architecture,” which have 
appeared in the BUILDING News lately, 


these intersect, of course, gives half the 
diagonal, which, taken from the breadth of 
one side of the post, leaves for a remainder 
what has to be taken off. Draw gauge-lines 
at this distance from each corner on each face 
of the post, and work it off to these gauge- 
lines, This is clearly shown in Fig. 42. 

Fig. 43 shows the way to arrange the sill of 
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STRAINS.—VIII,* 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
COLUMNS AND STRUTS, 


4 hate following paragraphs have reference 

to, and should have appeared with, 
Figs. 53 to 62, which were given last week : — 

Columns and struts vary in their bearing 
capacity, not only with their sectional area, 
but also greatly with their length. This 
variation does not depend upon mechanical 
principles, and it has only been possible to 
arrive at a formula which will give an 
approximately accurate result after much 
patient investigation of the results ofa long 
series of experiments. Several such formule 
have been put forward from time to time, but 
all depend upon certain definite hypotheses, 
The one given here is not that which is best 
known, but it is easy of application, and is as 
correct asany. It is for columns of less than 
thirty diameters in length, and is based upon 
the following assumptions—viz., (1) the ends 
must be planed or turned so that their surfaces 
will be perpendicular to the axis of the pillar ; 
(2) the bases and caps must be planed or 
turned to fit the ends ; (3) the pillars must be 
set with the axes vertical and directly under 
the centre of the load. 

Where these rules cannot be complied with, 


a dormer window onaroof. Cuta triangular 
piece out of the joggle of sill, as shown by 
dotted lines, soas to fit the pitch of the roof, 
and spike sill down to the rafter, It would be 
better to have a strong rafter under each 
Joggle of sill to bear up the weight of dormer 
frame. The under side of sill is shown rebated 
in front to prepare for the piece as seen, in 
order to make a lighter sill do. It will be seen 
that the front face of sill is rebated to provide 
for the lead being carried up and nailed against 
it, shown by the dark line. The finishing of 
dormer inside will be treated of with other 
internal finishing. The roofing of dormer is 
done by laying a wall plate on the joggles of 
head of dormer frame, and continuing them 
“one on the level to the rafters of the main 
aie eee cet joggles of sill (joggles| as in the struts of a roof truss, a slight modifi- 
iaaoe i “thee or head _which project | cation of the formula is necessary. Under 
of dormer roet pesos OF Stiles), the ridge | ordinary circumstances, however, where the 
of dormer roof would, of coure, be continued 

in, level to the intersection with the main roof, * All rights reserved, 
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Mr. T. W. Aldwinck'e, F.R.1I.B.A., will shortly 
bring out a fully-illustrated book on “ Workhouse 
and Parochial Buildings.” The bulk of the plates 
are to be devoted to plans, and some views will be 
given of some important buildings of this class 
erected by the author. These are from the pen of 
Mr. Maurice B, Adams, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

WARWICK CASTLE.—DESIGN FOR THE NEW FACADE OF 
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TIVOLI RESTAURANT.— HOUSE AT BEXHILL, SURREY, 
—AT THE SALE ROOMS,— CHURCH FURNITURE, 


OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


—+4+—__. 
CABSAR’S TOWER, WARWICK CASTLE, 


WARWICK Castle, standing on the site of the 
older fortress built by Hthelfleda, and which 
was added to by Turchil for William L, affords 
a strongly marked mixture of civil comfort and 
military strength ; not only capable of sufficient 
resistance to sudden attack of marauders, but 
amply roomy and convenient enough in its 
internal arrangements for the hospitable enter- 
tainment of the noble owner, containing— 
“An halle for a high kynge, an household to holden, 


With brod bordes abonten ybenched wel clene; 
With wyndowes of glas wrcughte as a chérche,” 


The buildings thus illustrate in a remarkable 
degree the change from the castle type proper 
to that of the dwelling house, the development 
from the stern necessities of a feudal fortress 
to the refined requirements of aducal mansion. 
Archeologists have long loved to seek traces of 
the Norman Castle here, but these are now 
scarcely to be found. It seems to have stood 
well cared for during 200 years; but in 1256 
(Henry III.) the building was besieged and 
taken, and a great part ofitdestroyed, In this 
condition it lay until the time of Thomas 
Beauchamp, Harl of Warwick, who died in 1369, 
and who rebuilt it. He was no uncommon 
soldier, having fought in the Holy Land, led 
the van at Crecy, engaged in the siege of Calais, 
and distinguished himself at Poictiers, It ig 
not surprising, therefore, that his military 
buildings were exceptionally well contrived, 
and he it was who built the noble tower, called 
“‘Caesar’s Tower” from its magnitude. Spring- 
ing from a bold escarpment of rock, its base is 
washed by a wide and unfordable river, bidding 
defiance to the miner, while its summit is 
crowned by a boldly-projecting machicolated 
parapet, from the battlements of which, pro- 
tected in the openings by wooden bretaches, 
the defenders were able to fire on their enemies 
or hurl missiles down upon them, ‘These 
discharges falling against the sloping or bat- 
tered base of the tower rebounded off at such 
an angle as to strike the breasts of those 
engaged in the attack. Hach merlon of the 
topmost story is pierced with a cross loophole 
so as to be available for the long or cross bow, 
and has the lower edge sloped at exactly the 
angle required to clear the projecting gallery 

beneath. The loopholes of the embrasures are 
~ so placed as to command, too, the most useful 
points of defence. The battlements of. the 
alure were roofed over, and the holes for the 
supports of the timberings are still visible in 
the walls, and in some instances marks of the 
mantlets are to be noted. The plan of Cxsayr’s 
Tower is that of three segments of a circle, 
with very! thick walls, and it remains almost 
entirely in its original state, as perfect, in fact, 
as when it was first built, and therefore is one 
of the most valuable English specimens of 
ancient military architecture in the kingdom. 
Our two photographic views given herewith 
to-day in illustration of these notes are from 


two admirable silver prints by Messrs. Poulton 
and Son, of Lee, Kent. Guy’s Tower was built 
and finished in the 17th year of Richard II. 
(1394) by Thomas Beauchamp, son of the above- 
named Crusader, and he also rebuilt Warwick 
Church, of which the chancel still remains. 
George Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, resided 
in the castle in the reign of Edward IV., and 
added to the buildings, erecting the gateway 
on the north side. Nothing more of any conse- 
quence was done till the reign of James I., when 
that monarch granted to Sir Fulke Greville the 
castle and estates. It was then used as a county 
gaol, and was in a ruinous condition, He spent 
large sums of money on the repairs and addi- 
tions, and to this period must be referred, 
amongst other portions, the buildings at the 
east and west ends of the main structure. Sub- 
sequent additions have been made, particularly 
the extension of the porch, and the erection of 
a dining-room in front of the hall, and also of 
offices outside the wall adjoining the barbican. 
The late Mr, Salvin restored the residential 
portion of the castle as we now see it, sub- 
sequent to the disastrous firesome yearsago. An 
engraving of Guy’s Tower, with a section and 
plans, is published in the second volume of 
Pugin’s “ Examples,” and a plan of the castle 
will be found in Parker’s “‘ Domestic Architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages,” Vol. III. page 5. 
There is a good view of Czsar’s Tower, with 
another general view of the castle, in Britton’s 
“ Architectural Antiquities,” Vol, IV. Mr. Geo. 
T. Robinson, F.R.H.S., read an interesting 
paper on “ Warwick, Kenilworth, and Maxtoke 
Castles” before the Kenilworth Institute, Oct. 
25th, 1859, which was published in a pamphlet 
form by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, in that 
year. 


MILAN CATHEDRAL COMPETITION: 
ENGLISH PREMIATED DESIGN, 


THE following notes descriptive of this design, 
which we illustrate to-day, are taken from Mr. 
Daniel Brade’s report. He is the only English 
architect whose design was chosen for the 
second contest just decided, and in which he 
has been awarded one of the premiums for his 
scheme. We give a general view from the 
original drawing now at Milan, and a detail of 
the principal portals. “I have not made any 
notable variation from my former design, the 
main feature of which has been adhered to. I 
have avoided anything like an attempt to 
rival or balance the present central tower 
and spire. The two angle towers are 
placed with a view to accentuate the 
new facade and connect same with the flanks, 
The proportionately moderate height is adopted 
to prevent any idea of overgrowth or strained 
effect. The same remark applies to the central 
gable, which, having no roof behind it, should 
not be carried to an extravagant height above 
the terrace flat. To the smaller gables over 
side aisles I have somewhat altered the design, 
so as to better correspond with the existing 
work ; other lesser variations are now made 
with the same object. To follow too closely 
the style and detail of the present architecture 
would be to repeat and perpetuate the very 
errors we are now engaged in rectifying, for 
whatever may be the excellence and merits of 
the existing Duomo, it cannot be conceded 
that purity of architectural detail or repose 
and proportion of ornamentation are among 
them, Take from the existing facade the 
Renaissance doors and windows, and these 
would result in a facade harraonising as well, 
or better than, anything we can now propose. 
The present Renaissance features, such as the 
doors and windows, balconies, bassi-rilievi, &c., I 
propose to place in a distinct structure, as 
shown on my plan, on the south-west side of 
the duomo in the open piazza. I would utilise 
this as an inclosed memorial fountain and 
shelter room, to be adorned with statuary and 
carving. Some other of the present bassi 
rilievi and all the statues, and part of the 
ornamentation would be re-used in the new 
facade and the return flanks. One or other 
of the new flanking towers I propose to utilise 
as a belfry campanile for twelve or ten bells 
and ringing chamber below. I have provided 
access by ample stairs to all the several stages 
and terraces of the old and new parts, as also 
to the new west loggi and balconies, Further, 
I have contrived a triforium gallery to the 
new west wall inside, which will also com- 
municate with the open loggie and balconies 


THE 


outside. As to other matters, I may repeat 
what was stated in my former report. The 
facade will be constructed in similar marble 
to the present Duomo, some darker courses in 
the towers being in black-banded or red 
marble, The columns to the arcades and 
porches inside and outside may with advantage: 
be in variegated marbles. The large, circular 
panels in main gable it is proposed to adorn 
with the effigy of St. Ambrose ; to the spandrels: 
below would be similar alti-rilievi of St. Carlo 
Borromeo and St. Athanasius. The smaller 
gablets to the external arcades or loggias to. 
have enriched Gothic foliage, and a ground on 
inlay of parti-coloured marbles, also to the 
spandrels of the arcading. ” 


THE FLEMISH ROOMS AT THE TIVOLI 
RESTAURANT, 


In connection with the Tivoli Restaurant now 
being erected in the Strand, which we illus- 
trated in our number of the 2nd inst., we 
publish in this week’s issue views showing the 
two ends of the Flemish room, one of the large 
dining-halls of the building. The decoration 
isinoak, of which the carving has been carried 
out by M, Goyer, sculptor, of Louvain ; and the 
entire decoration of this room, as well as the 
rest of the building, is being executed by 
Messrs. Heighway, Kusel, and Depra. Mr. 
Walter Emden, of 105-106, Strand, W.C., is the 
architect, 


HOUSE AT BEXHILL, SUSSEX, 


Tus residence, lately completed, has been 
erected for the architect, Mr. J. B. Wall, 
A.R.1.B.A., of 32, Walbrook, who is also sur- 
veyor to the Egerton Park Estate, upon which 
the house has been built. The position being 
close to the front parade, the oriel window is- 
placed at the angle of the principal rooms com- 
manding the most extensive sea view; the 
arrangement of plan is somewhat varied from 
the usual course by making the floors of the 
front and back rooms of different levels, 
thereby avoiding passages and obtaining a com- 
pact dwelling on a limited site, The hall and 
principal landing is paved with marble mosaic, 
with vein marble steps and risers; the base- 
ment floor is laid with Lowe’s wood-block 
flooring ; the windows in hall and staircase are 
filled with stained glass. The house is faced 
externally with red brick, with local sandstone: 
random course base, the roof covered with 
Aylesford tiles, all woodwork externally being: ~ 
finished cream white. Three additional rooms. 
are obtained on upper floor. 
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AT THE SALE ROOMS. 


UR sheet of sketches is taken from some 
very good furniture that was sold at 
No. 4, Tilney-street, Park-lane, W. The old 
French Marqueterie Commode was beautifully 
inlaid, and the ormolu mountings were well 
chased. It had a shaped front, and a rare slab 
of marble surmounted all. The little tulip- 
wood Cabinet Table had a revolving front, 
inside which were four drawers. The ormolw 
mountings were also very good. It was inlaid 
with ebony, king-wood, satin-wood, &c, The 
Antique Commode also shown was about as 
fine an example of this class of work as we 
remember to have seen, and the delicate work- 
manship, whether of the inlay or the ormolu, 
at once commanded admiration. The Louis 
Armchair was part of a suite, gilt frames, 
covered in flowered brocade. The other was am 
English 18th-century Chair, There were many 
other good things in this sale which space 
would not permit our illustrating. 


A transept is being added to St. Thomas’s 
Church, Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells 
from designs by Mr. Garling. Mr. Gallard, 0 
Southborough, is the builder, and reopening ser- 
vices will take place next week. 


The Lord Mayor opened, on Wednesday week, 
the new fish market, which has been erected by 
the Corporation on Snow-hill. The market, which 
was designed by the late Sir Horace Jones, occu~ 
pies a space of 14,000sq.ft., and has cost about 
£25,000. The style is Italian Renaissance. It has 
a granite base with Portland pilasters, surmounted 
by cornice, pilasters, and dormers of Portland 
stone, the remainder of the walling being of red 
brickwork. The work has been carried out by 
Mr, Mark Gentry. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE Interim Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the 
irregularities in connection with the working 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works does not 
seem to have been altogether what was anti- 
cipated in many quarters. The major part of 
the London daily press has certainly not been 
satisfied with the tone of the report. That 
mighty agent evidently expected a more liberal 
serving out of peppery condiments—a more 
sweepingly condemnary denunciation of the 
happy family at Spring-gardens, now about to 
be broken up for good—or bad. And, in truth, 
the comments of the Commissioners are well 
tempered with mercy, and the parties con- 
cerned in the “irregularities” may congratu- 
late themselves not a little on this account. 
Still, the report has served its purpose: it has 
shown conclusively the amount of jobbery and 
corruption that existed for a long period at the 
Board of Works, although itisaltogether within 
the bounds of possibility that the Commissioners 
did not find out but a tithe of what has existed 
in the past. But the ferreting out of further 
misdeeds would have served little practical 
purpose, so it would appear to me that the 
Interim Report is as satisfactory as could be. 
Perhaps it would have been as well if it had 
set forth a few suggestionsas to the prevention 
of corruption in any future municipal govern- 
ing bodies other than the one hinting at making 
it penal to bribe or to accept a bribe, which it 
is to hoped, however, will be made law. Such 
measures ought to be taken at once, so as to 
prevent the possibility of similar “irregulari- 
ties” in the future eating their way into the 
heart of the new governing bodies so soon to 
be set up inthe country. For, according to all 
accounts, it is the identical class of corruption 
that was rife at Spring-gardens that is to be 
feared in the future County Councils, Should 
such fears prove to be well grounded, may the 
peccant members and officials belong to any 
other profession than that of architecture ! 


We have yet to see how the County Councils 
will work. There appears to be more than a 
touch of vestryism and Bumbleism about the 
scheme. But this aspect of the question does 
not affect us, as, from our point of view, all that 
is of importance is that the machinery to be 
provided for the inspection and passing of plans 
and the management of: municipal works and 
improvements may be eflicient, impartial, and 
expeditious, That this machinery will have its 
weak points we well know. One cannot but 
regret that at the commencement of a new era 
in local government—a sort of municipal new- 
leaf-turning-over—the future officials charged 
with the inspection of works, under the super- 
vision of provincial councils, should not have 
been such as have passed a_ stringent 
examination, proving them to be at least 
a match for Mr, Buggins and his- rela- 
tions. Mr. Waterhouse touched upon this 
point in his late address at the Institute 
—a point to which, it will be remembered, he, 
on behalf of the Institute, called the attention 
of the Government some months back. The 
Government ignored the question, because, it 
may be, of the haste with which the new 
scheme has been prepared, the Local Govern- 
ment Bill having certainly been passed through 
the Houses with a business-like despatch 
wholly unparliamentary. Whatever may have 
been the cause of this lamentable neglect of a 
most important detail in the new arrangements 
for local government of the future, we have 
now to face the fact that the provincial 
relatives of Mr, B, will in many cases be able 
to wage war with their natural enemies, with 
Some advantage to themselves. Let us sincerely 
hope, then, that as Mr, Waterhouse said, if in 
the future the Act comes to be further amended 
and enlarged—as is contemplated—this serious 
defect in the organisation of the county 
Councils may be remedied. 


The accident at Great Titchfield - street, 
Oxford-street, seems to have been wonderfully 
little noticed in the daily papers. Yet surely 
there ought to be some explanation forthcoming 
of a wholesale collapse of a‘new building in 
the heart of London, particularly when we 
Consider that no less than four persons were 
killed outright, and seventeen more or legs in- 
jured! Itis to be hoped that you will give us 


some explanation, or, at least, further informi- | in design, drawing, or the mode and manner of 


tion on this subject, this week, If Iam right 
in my conjecture, this is just such an accident 
as one daily expects—viz., the failure of the 
iron skeleton and consequent precipitation of 
the tissue of bricks and mortar, But where 
was the failure, and why did it occur? I feel 
sure your readers, while trusting that it may 
fortunately happen that there is no one to 
blame, will look for some detailed account of 
this disaster, which should be instructive. 


A communication to the Zimes, some days 
azo, gives some explanation of the cause of the 
wretched appearance of the church of St. 
Mary-le Strand, to which I recently referred. 
Lack of funds is urged as the excuse. The want 
of something is certainly felt about the sky- 
line of the building. Of all the miserable 
effects of a dilapidated piece of architecture, 
commend me to that of the west front of this 
church, about the region of the parapet. 
Balusters and rails have disappeared some time 
since from the coping abutting on the north 
side of the tower. On a gloomy, foggy morning 
the sight of this lop-sided arrangement is most 
depressing. Do, someone, subscribe a few 
pounds to have this balustrading made symme- 
trical. 


Great preparations have been made at 
Windsor Castle for the reception of the Jubilee 
gifts presented to the Queen. The grand vesti- 
bule is being fitted up with most elaborately 
carved oak show - cases, crimson - lined, 
and withal in the Gothic style of 
architecture. The “noses”? of all the other 
articles which in by-gone times were exhibited 
to those visiting the Royal suite of apartments 
have doubtless been much put out of joint. 
As a matter of fact, they have been removed to 
make way for the new treasures, excepting, 
however, the white marble statue of the Queen, 
which is retained on the north wall of the 
grand vestibule, and will, moreover, be 
enhanced with the addition of a sheltering 
carved oak canopy. On either side of the 
Royal state will range the show-cases for the 
Jubilee gifts,and what is described as a “‘ beau- 
tifully designed Gothic fireplace” is also being 
constructed in the apartment. We shall there- 
fore have some excuse forrambling out Windsor 
way again. A few Gothic show-cases, I con- 
tend, is quite sufficient excuse to attract us to 
a pleasing district, for a visit to the castle and 
the beautiful chapel, and the old Etonian Col- 
legiate architecture, even at this time of the 
year ;—although November is not exactly 
the month to wander among the leafy 
glades of the home park or across the 
meads that border upon old Father Thames, 
Besides, there must be many like the Ancient 
and Venerable, who never went to see the 
Jubilee presents at St, James’s Palace. Perhaps 
one was well out of the crush, which I under- 


anything—to copy the faults and miss the good 
points. To avoid falling into errors of this 
description, there is only one safeguard, and 
that is the study of first principles of archi- 
tectonic beauty. I repeat, what I have often 
before urged, that we need far more writing 
and thinking about—far more lecturing on (by 
really capable men) the ethics of the beautiful 
in architecture. 


The Carleton School Board competition 
instructions almost take one’s breath away. I 
can only stigmatise them as a piece of gross 
impertinence. Specifications and detailed bills 
of quantities for the £20 premium! Great 
(Sir Gilbert) Scott. The way, too, in which 
the instructions are worded is simply impudent. 
Many are worded like the directions given in a 
school boy’s examination paper. All should 
procure these instructions—as a curiosity ; but 
I hope and trust none will condescend to com- 
pete, excepting those for whom the competi- 
tion is intended —ambitious office boys and one- 
year-old pupils, 


The opening Conversazione of the Society of 

Architects at the “Arts and Crafts” on Tues- 
day, was a decided success. Good music, the 
nicest of pretty things to look at all round, 
admirable arrangements as regards refresh- 
ments and the cloak rooms, and no crush any- 
where, but a pleasant company of gracious 
ladies and reasonably contented men enjoying 
the evening. The president mercifully 
shortened his address,and Lord Winchilsea 
l kept his remarks well within the bounds of 
fitness and moderation, so that the company 
were not plagued with undue speech making. 
A well-marked cheer —accompanied by a 
sarcastic laugh here and there—greeted the 
|} President’s announcement that no member of 
this Society had been found guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct in connection with the 
Metropolitan Board of Worksscandals. Many, 
outside the profession as well as in, were 
evidently glad to know that so far only one 
Society had had to drum a member for un- 
professional conduct, and that that society was 
not the Society of Architects. GOTH. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


E illustrate to-day some further examples 
of carved oak-work executed by Messrs. 

| Luscombe and Son, sculptors, &c., of Hxeter. 
The Altar for Ugborough Church, Devon, 
designed by Mr. R. Mediey Fulford, A.R.I.B.A., 
Exeter, is well executed; the Agnes Dai panel 
being carved in bold relief, with a background 

of gilded diaper work. 

The Screen to Tower, Berryharbor Church, 
Devon, designed by Mr. J. Buckley Wilson, 
F.R.LB.A., Swansea—also in oak—is sur- 


stand was considerable, even reminding one of | mounted by the arms and crest of the Basset 


an A.A, post-soireé rush for headgear, &c, 


* Hlizabeth and Victoria ” seem to have been 
more entertaining than instructive, though I 
do not mean by this anything in disparage- 
ment of Mr. Gotch’s interesting paper. And 
it was fitting that somebody should dwell upon 
the merits and shortcomings of the Elizabethan 
style and trot it out a bit,as we have drawn 
largely enough from it for inspiration, in the 
past few years. I would commend Mr. Gotch’s 
concluding remarks to the notice of the archi- 
tectural sketcher, or, rather, to the architect 
who sketches, as nowadays there is a 
large army of draughtsmen who draw archi- 
tecture only for the sake of the picture. To 
these it little matters what may be the quality 
of the architecture sketched. But to the 
persons who draw for inspiration it matters 
very much indeed, and they should therefore 
make a study of how to cull the good and 
reject the bad features of the style, as Mr, 
Gotch advised in the matter of Elizabethan, 
although, perhaps, by this he referred as much 
to plan as to elevation. This is excellent 
advice ; we all advocate it, but how few follow 
it may be seen by noticing how invariably an 
architect designing in a style rather strange to 
him will adopt barbarous forms and features 
simply because they existed in the original 
work, and he has not had the courage to boldly 
discard them. More than this, we know how 


family. A Screen to the vestry has also been 
executed from designs by the same architect. 
The Presses for altar frontals and altar fur- 
niture fof Monkton Wyld Church, Dorset, de- 
signed by Mr, F. C. Eden, of Kensington, and 
executed at the expense of the rector, the Rev. 
J.B.M.Camm. The Frontal Press is of oak, 
lined with cedar, having massive ornamental 
wrought-iron hinges. The Furniture Press is 
also of oak ; the hinges, lock-plates, handles, 
&c., being of wrought steel, highly burnished, 


Oe) —_—_— 


Mr. David McGibbon, architect, is about to pub- 
lish an historical sketch of the architecture of 
Provence and the Riviera, with illustrations of the 
various styles of building which have prevailed 
there from the earliest times. The drawinzs are 
to number 300, and will include sketches of Roman 
temples, aqueducts, &c. ; also examples of Christian 
architecture, showing the transition from Roman 
to Medizval types, as well as specimens of the 
Keclesiastical and castellated work of the Middle 
Ages. The fortified churches of the South of 
France will form a feature, in which the monas- 
teries of the district will be shown. 


The death is announced from Merthyr Tydfil of 
Mr. Samuel Harpur, who for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, down to June, 1835, served the local board of 
that town as their surveyor and engineer. 


The medical officer of health for Manchester 


(Mr. John Leigh) died on Sunday at his residence 
near Bowdon. He had held the office from the time 


general it is, when one would imitate style—' of its creation in 1868. 
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Nov. 16, 1888. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


HE fifth session of the Society of Archi- 
| tects was pleasantly inaugurated on 
(Tuesday evening by a conversazione held in the 
Yew Gallery in Regent-street, W. There was 
, very large attendance of members and their 
‘riends, who were received in the South 
Jallery by the President, Mr. W. Howard Seth- 
Jmith, and the Council. The Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts arranged in the suite of rooms 
ifforded interesting topics for conversation, re- 
‘reshments were served in the North Gallery, 
and during the evening a vocal concert was 
ziven in the North Gallery, Miss Isabel George, 
‘Miss Rose Dafforne, Messrs, Sydney and Sep- 
timus Marsland, Edwin Easton, and G. A, T. 
Middleton being the soloists, assisted in the 
part songs by the St. Mark’s Choral Society. 
In the minor gallery were hung two exquisite 
proof etchings by Mr, A. W. Rimington ; these, 
she President mentioned, had been generously 
presented by the etcher to the Society for the 
pe og of their lecture room in St. James’s 

a. o 


At 9 o’clock the PRESIDENT delivered his 
inaugural address, The notion that the Society 
is one, he remarked, which sets itself up in 
antagonism to or rivalry with the Institute is 
wholly unfounded. If their Society had con- 
sidered it necessary to differ from the older 
body on the subject of the more general appli- 
cation of their qualifying examination, it had 
been with the object of raising the profession 
to the position it ought to hold in the esteem 
and confidence of the public. If any proof 
were wanting, he added, of the need of sucha 


society it would be found in the fact that we 


number to-day 369 members and 11 associate 
members, and are rapidly adding other names 


to our list, and the arrangements now being 


made by your council for the greater benefit of 
our provincial membership will still further 
tend to strengthen us, 


observing that the past year has shown real 


Having congratulated 
the society on the fact that no member was in 
any way implicated in the recent disclosures of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Presi- 
dent took a wider outlook on the profession, 
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plete their training at the expense of their 
clients’ interests. After full consideration of 
all the objections hitherto raised to legislation, 
I believe in the compulsory qualification of 
architects, for the following reasons, namely : 
That education is obligatory on the public, and 
is daily becoming higher in standard; that 
technical education is making great strides, 
and will in all probability shortly be compul- 
sory ; that it is essential that the training of 
professional men shall be superior to that of 
those whose work they are paid to design and 
supervise ; that we cannot rely on competition 
or ambition to secure systematic and sufficient 
training ; that the science of sound and sani- 
tary building is the first qualification of a good 
architect ; that a thorough training in this 
department is compatible with the amount of 
artistic feeling and knowledge which is essen- 
tial to the practice of architecture, and with 
the attainment of a power of expressing that 
feeling in good draughtsmanship; that it is 
possible to test the existence of adequate 
artistic power, though not its degree ; that the 
State, in granting a charter conferring upon 
the Institute the right to examine on these 
lines, and the Institute in the exercise of those 
powers, have both admitted the principle of 
the necessity of a qualifying examination ; 
that, however salutary the Institute examina- 
tion may be, its voluntary character involves 
indefinite postponement of the reform needed 
—namely, that the public shall, by consulting 
a statutory register, be able to ascertain the 
qualifications of those they think of intrusting 
with such costly work on which their comfort 
and health and that of their families so largely 
depends. But while on thesubject, may I suggest 
one or two points which, pending legislation, 
will, insmy opinion, help us toa higher standard 
of proficiency. In future we must take more 
care whom we article, and this in the interests 
of the pupils as well as of the public. One or 
two rules suggest themselves—first, to see that 
the young men who apply have had a sound, 
though not necessarily a liberal, education, 
Secondly, do not let us article them till bya 
trial of some months we have fairly assured 
ourselves that they have sufficient taste and 
capacity for drawing and other qualities 


progress in our art, The present rise in prices 
averaging about 12 per cent, on the principal 
building materials, is, we may reasonably hope, 
a sign of returning national prosperity ; but, 
bearing in mind the comparatively small cost 
of materials in proportion to labour, the keen- 
ness of competition, and other considerations, 
this improvement does not represent a rise of 
much, if any, more than 2} per cent, on the 


essentialto making an architect, Thirdly, that 
they are likely to have, or be provided with, 
adequate means to enable them to carry on 
their training beyond the pupil stage, and to 
hold on for the first few years of practice con- 
tent with making a bare livelihood, if so much, 
It is the omission of these precautions which 
swells the army of assistants out of all pro- 


total cost of building. Iam not one of those 
who cherish a belief that some day we may 


again have one national style, Architecture 
has at all times received its inspiration, good or 
bad, in proportion to the travelling propensities 
of its contemporary public, and science having 
made us all travellers in all parts of the world 
and familiarised us with all architectural 
styles, has decreed that henceforth art must be 
a thing of fashion, True it is, nevertheless, 
that great genius will brook no dictation, and 
as men of exceptional power appear, they will 
more or less give originality to the style in 
vogue, while humble workers must be con- 
tent with developing their ideas, The 
higher education of architects must, how- 
ever, greatly diminish the evils of caprice: 
a well-informed mind will reject as unsuited 
to our genius and climate many styles we 
now see pitchforked into our midst, 
We may reasonably hope that we have for 
ever done with the effort to reproduce the 
works of antiquity, however great; but let us 
work in admiring study of all beautiful design 
and all skilful building, whether ancient or 
contemporary, and cry shame upon ourselves 
if, as a profession, we cannot find new ideas 
and hints enough in science and art, at home 
and abroad, to modify and make our own any 
style in which we may have to design, Of all 
subjects which have occupied our minds lately, 
none seem comparable with thestatutory educa- 
tion and registration of the profession, As a 
Society, you have identified yourselves with 
the movement, and, I take it, intend to see it 
through, It is indisputable that the vast 
majority of our articled pupils, at the end-of 
their term, leave knowing less about the prac- 
tical side of the work than a builder’s clerk, 
and yet very many set up in practice and com. 


| formly flat soffit. 
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cotta and also for facing bricks in terracotta 
clay. Considerable progress has also been made 
during the last year in the production of glazed 
bricks that are soft and good in colour, and 
absolutely impervious to all atmospheric in- 
fluences, the body of the colour and the glaze 
being made an essential part of the brick. I 
must mention also a rich brown yellow terra- 
cotta in which the lines and arrises can be made 
almost, if not quite, as true as stone. Marble 
as an internal wall decoration is being more 
largely used every year ; one has only to visit, 
among the latest buildings, the National 
Liberal and the Constitutional Clubs, and the 
National Gallery, to form an opinion as to 
its suitability for such purposes. Ina few of 
the more recent important public works steel 
box girders are adopted of considerable span, 
carrying loads of enormous weight. Rolled 
joists and joist girders are also being made of 
steel, but not in very large quantities: iron is 
much cheaper and suits most purposes, perhaps 
even better than steel. The steel used for con- 
structional purposes is that termed “ mild,” and 
equal to an ultimate tensile stress of 30 tons 
per square inch, The result, when compared 
with the iron value of four or five tons per 
square inch, shows an immense advantage in 
favour of steel. The saying in money, how- 
ever, is very little, if anything, as reliable steel 
is dearer than iron. The principal advantage 
lies in the fact that for carrying heavy weights 
steel girders may be made so much lighter than 
iron, and then a great saving in carriage, hoist- 
ing, and fixing is effected when the quantity is 
large ; the same consideration also applies to 
the use of steel cylindrical columns and steel 
joists ; but steel constructions are not likely to 
stand so well in cases of great heat. Hnglish 
manufacturers who could supply iron joists at 
ora trifle below Belgian prices would confer a 
great benefit upon the country. The demand 
for steel joists has been better met in England, 
although at prices above iron, The admirable 
system of fireproof flooring now in the market, 
though not quite new, has been improved in 
various ways during the past year, I refer 
particularly to the pumice concrete flooring for 
bearings up to 20ft. It consists of rolled steel 
or iron joists spaced according to the loads to 
be carried, filled in between and entirely em- 
bedded in this pumice concrete with a uni- 
This material is 25 per cent, 


| lighter, much more sound and fireproof than 


ordinary concrete, and can be nailed to as easily 
and effectually as to wood. Another great 
advantage of this system is that the iron 
joists are interlaced with strained trussed 


portion to the demand for their services, and | wires about every 18in., which gives great 


produces so much disappointment on the part 


of parents and guardians, But, to revert 
to more prosaic matters, the architect of 
to-day must be prepared to advise his clients, 
not only about the building, but also as to the 
financing of work ; he must watch the state of 
the money market, and more especially 
acquaint himself with the conditions and 
prospects of freehold and leasehold properties. 
Mr, Goschen’s conversion scheme early this 
year affected such investments largely. The 
effect of this measure has been propitious 
to house property, and for architects and 
Solicitors rather than (permanently) for the 
brokers, The agitation for the enfranchise- 
ment of leaseholds is in my opinion an unjust 
and injurious one, Leases are invariably taken 
after careful consultation of their advantages, 
those advantages being by no means all on the 
freeholder’s side, The leasehold system may 
have its defects, but it also has this great 
advantage, thatit provides for the large number 
of people whose income is small a more re- 
munerative investment than freeholds, A lease- 
hold house and the insurance policy for the 
return at the end of the period of the capital in- 
vested would altogether cost less than a freehold. 
Glancing next at the past year’s advances in 
construction, fittings, and other branches of 
our work, we note that pink terracotta, as 
hard and sound as the best buff, has been diffi- 
cult to obtain until quite recently, but is now 
being made successfully, Manufacturers are 
also succeeding in getting all terracotta truer 
in shape and freer from cracks, and it is a far 
more reliable material to-day than it could be 
said to be hitherto. Architects are designing 
their work to avoid the large unwieldly blocks 
with which there was so muchrisk. This year 


has seen greatly increased demand for terra- 


| 
| 


homogeneity and toughness to the floor, and 
prevents fracture by settlement. No expan- 
sion or contraction takes place in such floors 
under any circumstances, Where time is an 
important factor, pumice concrete slabs are 
laid dry, and afterwards grouted in with 
cement, The well-known steel trough floor- 
ing is being more than ever used for larger 
spans, and various methods of fixing the wood 
floors above and the ceilings beneath the 
steel channels are novel and ingenious, 
This fire-proof construction has been used 
within the past year for roofs, no fillets or 
boarding having been necessary; but felt is 
laid on a floated surface, and the lead scrolls 
screwed to the concrete, Among fittings, stoves 
and chimney-pieces deserve the first mention, 
There is a strong disposition to make more use 
of the open’ recess and dog grate in the re- 
ception rooms. This arises from the artistic 
and varied treatment of which they are capable. 
They are not economical in fuel, or equal in 
heating power to other forms, If, however, 
the sides of the recess are splayed, the stove set 
close to back of recess, and the register is made 
as long as the opening and placed well back, 
the soffit of arch or lintel being rounded off to 
it, the result is generally satisfactory. I have 
found it very important, in order to insure suc- 
cess, to allow the makers to fix their own fit- 
tings, For inexpensive buildings, cast-iron 
chimney-pieces are being more than ever used, 
on account of their great cheapness and dura- 
bility, while many firms are doing much to im- 
prove their design. It pays well, when doing 
up old houses, to fix plain-coloured glazed tile 
hearths and fenders throughout, both as a 
saving of labour, to say nothing of appearance 
and cleanliness, Having referred to the anti- 
cipated great extension of electric-lighting 
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under the new conditions imposed by the Board 
of Trade, Mr, Seth-Smith expressed the belief 
that a combined use of gas for cooking, warm- 
ing, and ventilating, with incandescent lights 
as illuminants,{will become! general. The Cro- 
martie and Wenham gas lights are economical 
consumers of gas, and if their flues are kept 
regularly swept, and they are hung in clusters 
to obviate the shadow they otherwise throw 
upon the ceiling, they are very powerful and 
specially adapted for the dual purpose of light 
and ventilation. Theclever Welshbach gas light 
is the most economical of all in point of con- 
sumption of gas, and being a Bunsen burner 
combustion is as perfect as possible, and the 
injury to decorations, &c., consequently very 
small as compared with all others. Electric 
lighting has revolutionised the old gasaliers and 
brackets, and well illustrates the effect of 
science on art. Great credit is due to the lead- 
ing manufacturers for the development of 
beaten copper in the foliated parts; copper is 
too soft constructionally, but harmonises beauti- 
fully with brass. One great principle in all 
artificial lighting is to have no naked burners, 
but to diffuse the light through ground glass 
or silk. Wrought iron, the beauty of which 
was suddenly appreciated seven or eight years 
ago, is daily improving indesign. Many archi- 
tects are now having their door locks, handles, 
sash and casement fastenings, stays and bolts, 
&e., specially forged. Few details better repay 
the effort of designing them. The great de- 
mand for wrought iron has decreased the cost 
of production by exactly one-half in the last 
four years. In conclusion, the President re- 
ferred to the prospects of the forthcoming 
session, expressing approval of the plan about 
to be adopted of adjourning the discussion to 
the meeting succeeding that at which the paper 
is read, and of the suggestion of the Council 
that two or more members should agree to 
devote time and thought to a given subject, 
with a view to compiling joint papers which 
will embody their experience. The delibera- 
tions of such friends in council, on any such 
subjects as foundations, walling, forms of con- 
tract, if crystallised into a report, would be 
worth, he thought, twenty papers written by 
individual members. 

The EARL of WINCHILSEA and NOTTINGHAM, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the PreEst- 
DENT, remarked that the Society must be con- 
gratulated on its choice of Mr. Seth-Smith as 
its head for the coming year, for in his hands 
the presidential office would lose nothing in 
personal dignity and character. Such a society 
as that was doing excellent work not only in 
uniting in one bond of fellowship the excellent 
architects spread over the country, but chiefly 
in its efforts to secure by legislative aid that 
all persons entitling themselves architects 
should obtain a hall mark of ability to perform 
its duties by passing an examination. Sucha 
test was absolutely necessary, as architecture 
dealt not merely with the fair exteriors of 
buildings, but with their details of construction 
and sanitation, On another matter the lay 
mind would not be so much in accord with 
the President as were the members—namely, in 
the recent rise of 12} per cent. in the price of 
materials ; it was manifestly a matter for con- 
gratulation to architects, but hardly so to their 
clients, As the owner of certain quarries of 
building stone in the Midlands, he hoped per- 
sonally this was the case, but he had not 
experienced the increase in prices at present. 
Architecture differed from her sister arts in 
that her works could not so easily be destroyed; 
paintings could be burnt or removed, sculpture 
was readily injured, but a work of architecture 
withstood the ravages of time, and even if it 
suffered a little it could be restored to us. The 
great hope for architecture lay not in copying 
the works of the past, but in reproducing their 
spirit and character in our designs: we should 
observe that harmony and proportion which 
were manifest in the works of the elder men, 
but above all go, like them, to the fount of 
nature for inspiration. 

Mr. RosHER, Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company, seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation, and suitably 
acknowledged. 

OE —_ 


New offices are about to be erected at Bristol 
for the County Fire and Provident Life Offices, of 
50, Regent-street, London, W. ‘The architect is 
Mr. KE, Henry Edwards, of Clare-street, Bristol. 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


WHE City affairs appear to bein a prosperous 

condition from the recently-issued report 
of the City Assessor. There has been an in- 
crease of over £28,000 in the assessable rental, 
and of nearly £40,000 in the whole heritable 
property. This shows that there is still a large 
percentage of unlet premises; but, notwith- 
standing, the civic rate has again been lowered, 
and stands for the coming year at the low 
figure of ls. 10d. per pound for owner and 
occupier combined, This result is owing to 
the great increase of the suburban districts, 
where, as the municipal expenditure is a con- 
stant quantity, the outlying districts are be- 
ginning to bear their fair share of the burden 
of taxation. 

The growing desire for the means of phy- 
sical recreation has shown itself in the policy 
of successive provosts and councils, who, since 
the acquisition of West Prince’s-street Gardens 
for the public, some years ago, have been adding 
parks and gardens and an arboretum to the 
city. Once, Arthur’s Seat was the only emi- 
nence from which the citizen could contem- 
plate the city and its fair surroundings, and it 
was popularly believed that, when the weather 
permitted, some lover of the picturesque was 
always to be seen upon itssummit. The Town 
Council are now, however, in possession of 
every hill-tcp in the neighbourhood, if we ex- 
cept Corstorphine, which as yet is rather far 
away from the suburban limits. Blackford 
Hill has been provided with a shelter for the 
visitor in form of a summerhouse 40ft. long, 
with glazed centre partition for protection 
from the wind, returned some way at either 
end. It does not improve the picturesque out- 
line of the hill from below, but is a wise pro- 
vision for the wearied climbers. A memorial 
to Lord Provost Harrison has also been erected 
as an entrance gateway, to commemorate his 
services as having carried out the purchase of 
the property. It isin the style of the Classic 
triumphal Roman arch, and looks on the place 
so far from City architecture. The Braid Hills, 
a little further south than Blackford Hill, 
secures the acquisition of good golfing ground, 
and the preservation of picturesque surround- 
ings for the southern suburbs, 

The next purchase will probably be on the 
north side, where a park suitable for healthy 
exercise is much required ; and the improve- 
ment of the valley intersected by the Pitt-street 
thoroughfare is also under consideration—both 
being very necessary undertakings to preserve 
the amenity of the northern portion of the city. 
The aspect of the latter, a conglomerate of ugly 
and ill-constructed shanties in the form of 
shops and workshops, suggests want of decency, 
which is said to be want of sense, on the part 
of somebody—or of the need of additional 
powers to the Dean of Guild Court—to prevent 
the erection of such buildings in neighbour- 
hoods where every where around buildings must 
adhere to the style of the surrounding streets. 


The water supply question is also coming to 
the front once more; but in the mean time 
are to be taken to ascertain the amount of 
water wasted by leakage from the mains, which 
some parties assert to be sufficient, if prevented, 
to postpone fur many years the necessity for 
providing any additional supply. 

The improvements at the Castle are now com- 
pleted so far as the mason work is concerned. 
The buildings are also roofed and floored, and 
ready for the finishings, They comprise the 
erection of a principal gateway and a private 
entrance, with a long stretch of curtain wall, 
guard-room, storehouse, officers’ quarters, &c. 
The bridge leading to the principal entrance is 
carried on arches built up from the moat, 
stopping short at the drawbridge, which lifts 
into the recess provided for it in the gateway. 
Behind this is the great oak door. To the north 
of the entrance is the officers’ quarters, the 
kitchen on the ground floor, and long rooms 
above, with oak panelled ceilings. All other 
apartments and offices are on the south. 

The buildings are a decided improvement. 
The old arrangements were meagre, and exposed 
a great amount of rude masonry toview. This 
is now concealed by the curtain walls. The 
Medieval style and details are faithfully pre- 
served, the gateway having a central tower, 
with house on top, corbel-stepped gables, 
corbelled parapet, and bartizans at the 
angles in front. The tower is rather low over 
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the curtain, and there is much evident ayoj 
ance of symetrical arrangement. But the 
peculiarities are probably conditioned by +} 
exigencies of the plan, and the very lo 
attitude of the tower is not so unbecoming j 
its position at the base of the lofty roc 
immediately behind. The new addition, wit 
that recently completed, the Argyle tower, wa 
much needed to give something more of dignit 
and importance to the entrance. The work 9 
the old Parliament House has not made pr 
gress for some time past, and still remains hal 
finished. 

The western wing of the Industrial Museum: 
now ready for reception of its contents, Th 
names of eminent engineers are emblazoned o 
the highest gallery. The plaster modeller ha 
not yet finished the details of the large doo. 
way which fills up the south end of the interio; 
It is a facsimile in Parian cement of the doo; 
way of Bologna Cathedral. The scaffoldin 
conceals the proportions and details ; but ther 
seems to be a vast amount of sculpture 
panels and figures, which, with its grea 
altitude, 40ft.—will give most of its visitor 
some better notions of a cathedral and its door 
way. 

The march of improvement seems likely ¢ 
overtake a well-known building in the city, littl 
respected as an architectural object, the Wes 
Church, which may be called the mother churel 
of modern Edinburgh, as most of the new tow: 
is built in the parish. No better specimen o 
Presbyterian church architecture and arrange 
ment could be found, and had the builder 
only given it respectable masonry on the ex 
terior, it would easily hold its own with som 
more ornate modern examples of that architec 
ture, with their inconsistencies of proportior 
and details, The masonry, however, is rubbl. 
of the commonest description, but with a re 
spectable Classic spire. Like all old Presby 
terian churches, it retains the plan of thi 
basilica, but places the pulpit in the centre o 
the length, and not at or near one end of th 
interior. In churches, big or little, grea 
economy of floor space was thus attained, anc 
where a church was very Jarge (as is the cas 
with the West Church, seated for 2,500), th 
acoustic advantages are great. Parties re 
sponsible for the erection of parish churches 
are bound to give a certain length of seat, but 
are not limited to any minimum of air space 
and most of the old churches are thus packe 
so economically as to make anything lik 
proper ventilation of a crowded church impos 
sible. Such has been the condition of thi 
West Church for many years, and the authorit; 
of the Dean of Guild Court has been requirec 
to start a movement for the improvement 0: 
the ventilation and very defective exit arrange 
ments for a congregation so unusually large 
At the present stage, plans have been approve 
which will greatly improve on these defects 
but the large sum of £10,000 or more will he 
required to do it, and as this is not much les 
than the cost of a new church, it would appeal 
wiser to have a new one. 

The Church of St. Giles, which is the mothe: 
of the churches of the old town, has got intc 
seme trouble from the increasing number: 
attending the service, and for which the onl) 
remedy is an Act of Parliament. All the seat 
rents of the city churches are payable to eccle: 
siastical Commissioners, and as the session 0: 
St. Giles gave that body only the proportion o! 
seat-rents paid by the congregation occupying 
the choir of the old building (the nave haying 
been another parish church provided for else: 
where by the restoration), the Court of Session 
decided that this disbursement was illegal, and 
that money paid for any part of the seating 
was due to the Commissioners. As the Com 
missioners receive the rents of West St, Giles 
the new church built for the congregation dis: 
possessed, the public are disposed to side witl 
the kirk session, and a Bill is to be introduce 
to carry out what is plainly equitable 
The position taken up by the session as t 
their being a sort of “cathedral Board,” keepin: 
up services for the general public, is less de 
fensible. St. Giles’s Church, as a “ Cathedral 
has no creditable history from any point of 
view, religious or political, It very soon ceased 
to be one. But St. Giles, as the parish church 
of the city, growing with its importance, has 
both historic and architectural interest, and t¢ 
call it a cathedral now is only to provoke 
invidious criticism from those who know what 
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-nilar style, in their parish magazine. The vt G Open copper nailing. ‘i 
onunient to Montrose, illustrated lately in Beadering PATOWs 4038 120 0 Extra to drips. 
.e BUILDING News, is a large and some- gto Do. cir. nar. 5005 36 0 4 
‘hat too conspicuous addition to the in- pesunts fe - a 8 2087 EY 
‘ee of the aisle which it adorns—for one . 16 6 4 8 alls (36_ 163 0 
Re way great or very good. And, indeed, to - 36 6 gai. Soldered dots and screws. 
@ matters square, another of similar dig- a 27 ara Gye” ee 
‘ty should be erected to Argyle, the more ii ; wet 
ispectable martyr of the two, in the eyes of 259 Sf 
any. With these, it is to be hoped the larger 
onuments will cease. The one erected to | Labour slightly rounded angle. Extra to flush bead as 
bron is in a style hardly suited to the 182 0 3.K. skirting. INTERNAL PLUMBING. ' 
othic str ich i 34 0 24 128 8 . ; 
i ah ucture of which it has been made a 182 0 vr 90 0 The water supply to be carried out in accordance wit? 
Rod 55 6 24 133 3 the water company’s regulations. 
i ee i ‘ 24 me ; It is supposed the cistern and hot-water supply will be in 
ath : vit ta an adjoining building. 
PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 24 0 8 . Provide 100!t. of Zin. strong lead pipe, digging trench for 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XIX. ta . 8 and laying in same, earth returned and well rammed, 
{ 20 Do. cir. 
'By Henry Lovecrove ae 10 pe 
| y OvE, F.S.I., Surveyor, 38 9 8 - - 10 © J4in. flushing lead pipe. 
| FOUNDER AND SMITH,—CAST-IRON AND FIXING. 67 0 158 4 s 14 0 in. do. 
alf round eaves gutter with proper red leai joints 735 8 a wat 6 U Do. provisional._ 
secured to eaves fascia. hd } : 28.0 142 U 2in. lead waste. 
f 82 0 8.5 Do. cir toarches. Lab. forming circular cornice ‘ot ao 
83 0 “4 Ontleta. ap) VICI l4in. girt. _Soldered joints. : 
Hager Sie oa Angles mkOvle a: 38 0 SE jin 3 3 brass serew-down tap. 
t 237 «0 8 4 Tarren 32 0 4 21 0 10 2 2 2 
f 2u 6 758 —— 14 0 6 ae ze! 
f DR _12 14 0 4 7 6 
Ls A.and arris B10 4 
ja. diameter rain- water pipe, joints in red-lead. LHF A : : 
‘8 O Extra to swan-neck sr : 24 Plain white wash-out closet, list price £3 163., and fixing 
°. a= SS ees TS with clean deal hinged seat on brackets in addition. 
40 ; pk Se, — ee ee 2 Hospital bath of copper on wheels, with vulcanised 
re ; : Kxtra to shores. Deduct indiarubber tires and washer and plug for 
—— es 2 Purpose-made swan-neck|]2 6  °#S.E. emptying. 
se 8 ___bends 4ft. long. 12 0 4 Weathering in. wide to necking. &c, 2 Do. sink, 3ft. 6in. by 2ft., with brass grating 
2 Ex. to junctions, 36 0 24 70 vu Hixm, &c., and fixing on proper fir bearers. 
| 2 6u 6 28 Yy  IntLm 4 Approved water-waste preventer, p.c. 
ling head ighi Vb. — 253, with galvanised iron chain 
g 8 raw Na aL b. each, and pattern. ! 4 8H, to cove and handle, and fixing on proper 
2 Dr. Teale’s grate to 2ft. 6in. opening, and setting 2ft. 3in. girt. brackets with overflow-pipe. 
2 complete. voy apices 
4 6 Shoes weighing lb. each and pattern ed. Aa, - 
} 4 Cast-iron chimney - piece with 4 
4 register grate .and setting to | Extrato rod anglesin do. GLAZIER 
3 2ft. Gin. opening. =a we Twice colour walls, &c. ; 
Z Bold flush bead to dado 91 VU Deduct 2loz. best sheet glass in small squares. 
: . * 1.8 8 Deduct 8.E. - ; 257 lu 110 0 Run. C.C.and risk on 2loz. sheet glass. 
WROUGHT-IRON AND FIXING. 90 0 I 6 4 o's ai - 180 0 23 4 4 small fluted plate giass in small 
I. joists in s. 1., 101b. per foot. ge ee 1:24 2 10 ng pote oe : 
7 6 Do, 321d isti : 38 0 = 17 4 3 43 7 Lead lights and glass, 
: - per foot run, hoisting and fixin 50 9 6 0 2 239 14 8 F 
/ 8, 2 16.6 410 and glazing ia iron 
75 15ft from ground level. 28 0 el Stas eae CP 62 9 88 8 Liao frame. 
219 32 1}in. wrought-iron tie-rod. 449 8 90 10 15 2 a : “ 6 3 46 8 
L 1024 41 0 4H. N. ani large | Extra labour to redd. angles. 71 «1 iG 436.2 bee 
tin. by Zin. 9 0 16 21 6 washers, Tie Taw RAe SNES Sn 10 1 37 0 436 2 30 4 
aimney bars. 41 0 4 Extra to ese 6 Tae ea 395 1 lll 0 31 8 
f 24 0 21 6 4 ‘forged for 1} ae 7G 316 9 100 0 21_1 
| 20 0 1:56 0 3 rod. 207 8 4t 2 218 5 
a aE a 4 8 189 1 
, 44.0 744 2 H.N.w WwW. ra:) 50 11 145 2 
) 12ulb 6 216 cea 28 0 9 8 Fe a PAINTER, 
ee: Rup, Dubbg. out with plain tiles 406 7 31 2 On wood. 
i ; 4 in cement to form cir. corner 253 6 ada 76 Supl. 
Toughtircn casement, lft. 10in, by 2ft. Gin.,and fixing | _!4in. girt. 146 5" “Twice ww. (4) on wood. 
in wood fr. and casement, hung to open as a hopper. 176 6 AG e clgs. (4) on iron 48 0 
12 Do. aft. bin. by 2ft. fin. 11t 0 2986 0 106 2 —— ; 27 0 
a arate ee 168 0 0 9 Sup] Kun. Haves gutter in and out. 
12 Do. att, 31n. bv 2fc. 6 7 42 9 
_ 459 6 na Ss 109) sie, Cle Sea O cna 
4 ; 7254 2 170 5 |101 4 83 0 Chimneypiece, grate; 8 3 
\n. wrought-iron pipe for hot water, including elbows, 1402 6 1012 3 108 10 72 (0 ) &0-97 nities ORES a7 EO 
‘bends, short pieces, joints, connectors, &c., and fixing 5851 8 68 9 lz 237 (0 B 147 0 
complete. ; 650 yds, 1800 0 | Run. Bar and bolts, &c. 45 6 
4 0 Do. provisional. et Kd 41 0 R. water pipes. i Ms 
128 0 #n. brass hot-water screw-down es os 5 og 0 2 0 
taps. 564 yds. te 
: 6 7 2G 24 0 Ap 10 
‘rought iron frames and casement, and small squares R.F. and 8. L.P.F. and 8, L.P.F. and set 125 0 Ske 317 3 
hung on centres 1ft. llin. by Ift. lin, and fixing in| 8s _ Boe rittionsin tanoeins 143 0 14 0 
‘wood frame. +95 1 Deduet. 114 7 Deduct. 106 2 Small pipe. King heads. 150 10 
SOND TONED ES a ee ee ae . WeAUCK. small pipe. Atng heads. 
lz 316 9 257 10 15 2 lll 0 70 9 18 0 2 Shoes. 51 3 
8 O5 Bis 417 54 71 1 45 2 597 10 128 0 2 4 163 6 
3 9 8 Q7 +5 1071 96 9 170 5 7460 “a 4 46 8 
fms 0 406 7 220 207 8 11 ll 1012 3 — 
Yovide the sum of £5 for electric balls 206 0 28 9 189 1 31 2 1800 0 8 sake 
rovide the sum of £10 for gar-pipe. fitting, and fixing. 2288 0 69 9 253 6 ~~ 1248 4 | Casement and frame Ift. 10in. by 2ft. Gin. spent 
Ste ey grees). 1h S9S4.0 68 9 = lz 7 
, 258 9 60. 144 5 50726 12 
PLAST = y RENE" a ES 50726 p33... F 
| ERER—PORTLAND CEMENT OR K&ENE'S, 6015 10 i 6 nee & ines See aac ketne ara 19 : 
endering trowelled smooth for paint. 1006 _ 6 370 396 0 : [laa Ena? Sigh ae ee a 
Supl. 502 10 Deduct. ‘su09 4 «6100 O | FEGD 12 36 2 
| tee} 40 8 $67 _4l 2 74 24 721 8 
ey 39 0 1006 6 Do. 3ft. 2in, by 2ft. Gin. ek 
| 140 11 i o Counter lathing. 4 10 0 
101 6 —— 17 O Extra labour forming circular corner, l4in. girt. 8 81 6 
aa” 6 94 6 27 6 93.6 SE 2 ~=sCD@o. If. 1lin. by 1ft.1lin. 7g 
Ona a 2 10 =i ray ae rr oy 
pus ; Cone on lath, including deal] 7>— ia ; 1y Do. on splay, c a 
; in bracketing. — ed 12 14 aT Trae 
939 8 aa 375 6 48 12 24 9)3163 4 
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ae: 


(4) on cement. 


Supl. Deduct. Hun. Frame b.s, 
10 1 40 8 meagured. 
14 8 39 0 596 0 
50210 117 0 932 0 
63 11 13 0 74 8 
ne i 110 100 0 
Secon ere 34 8 
TE HR Pea gd 34 8 
114 0 132 0 
180 3 116 0 
pH i Run. Flush beads cut in. 116 0 
66 6 449 8 Deduct. ae . 
196 4 ua 28-0 12 6 70 0 
49 0 477 8 12 6 70 O 
49 0 55 4 26 0 12 6 
1738 5 422 4 ae 12 6 
211 6 55 4 2414 0 
1526 11 
T70yds. Balls, &c. 
89 6 
Ends of rafters, &c. 
78 Squares. Twice varnish on. 
fe 240 £upl. 
ee oe 27 0 Twice varnish on. 
aay oe fe i Cee 
20 8 3 £ . 
20 147 0 Cleats for purlins. 
64 22 9 
144 72 0 Casements. 
Cleats for 144 20 24 
purlins. 8 97 10 48 
4 12 119 1 4 
4 3 317 3 8 
“e.: lel 163 6 4 
993 6l 9 4 
7-9 24 
Frames 20 as 24 
* 78 8 =i 
84 6 144 
9)1268 2 
141 yds. 
Frames b.s. measured. 
298 0 Squares, 
oi : 120 Casements, &c., lft. 10in. by 2ft. 6in. 
50 9 740 12 ‘Do. 8ft, din, 
16 by 2ft. 6in, 
34 8 = 4p ph saci 
132 0 99 aire 
116 0 64 Ditto 3ft. 2in. by 2ft. 6in. 
38 0 144 4 Do. lft. llin, 
iB 6G by Mt. tin, 
ie é 12 12 
ia73 0 636 Casements, 
53 dozen, 12 
Balstr, : 
89 6 4 
12 
24 
24 
bz 


N.B,—The usual preliminary clauses, similar to those for 


EXCAVATOR, 


the detached house, would come in here, 


Yds, ft. in, 


199 0 0 
7 0 0 
155 0 0 
123 0 0 
750 0 0 
883 0 0 
0 172 
76 0 
0198 0 
100 0 
2050's 0 
0994 0 


Boe RTs 


Cube. Dig and cart from surface ... 

a do. do. from trenches, 

not exceeding 6ft, deep...... 

5 do. from do., part return, 
fill,and ram ......... 


Allow for all necessary planking and 
SUP ULN wiecsdscaresesseacccee mec eae akee 
Allow for any necessary baling and 
pumping or temporary drainage 
to keep foundations free from 
WALD serie wesehites coeniectbetesacccerwsaces 
Cube. Dry brick rubbish filled in, 
well rammed and levelled..........., 
» Concrete as described in founda- 
GIONS cscs. asec censciareheaseieeseeteun teens 
Sup]. Do. 6in. thick, spread and 
levelled under wood-block floor- 
ING, Geiaicescaieaevrsatetevnsten ieee 


DRAINS, 


All pipes to be the best salt-glazed, 
with Stanford’s patent joints, the 
joints, well greased, laid to proper 
falls. The drains to be inspected 
by the architect, and tested in hig 
presence before being filled in...... 

Run. 3in. pipe, and digging averag- 
ANG 2CuLOGP: nassecccustastieceeenl 

“5 Ain GOAN CO. rccsccsesecserss eetes 

Ay 6in. do. and do. 3ft. deep .... 

a Yin. do. and do. 5ft. deep ...... 

No. 10. Extra to bends in 3in. ...... 
No.8, Ends rain-water pipes made 
good tovdraing | wien ec Memes 
No. 30. Do. drain-pipes do. to brick 
CIAINDEKS “ostecossva easton cack osesseetan los 
No. 7. Gin. siphon traps, with 
cleaning arms and caps, and fix- 
ing in drain with concrete bed .,, 
No.2. Hellyer’s patent 9in. gullies 
and fixing and concrete bed......... 
No. 2, Do. grease traps and do. ...... 
No. 1. Hntry into sewer, including 
galvanised flap and frame, built 
He cement, for 9in. pipe, and pay 
COs cauiese sndecoecsieaesorsete se. trie 


oe eenses 


INSPECTION CHAMBERS, 


Cube. Dig and cart, not exceeding 
6ft. deep, small parts return, 
fill, and ram 


FOO ree eee ree seesereeeseneeeens 


Yde. ft. in. : ; i| di { li 4 

5 0 0 Onbe. Concrete as described in foun- f f 
CATIONS \s...tercatatem senteheanae teretei ss WwW WY WV Wy 1 

173 0 Supl. Reduced brickwork in mortar, 65 
including all rough cutting........ 
Boo Oe rvag aisle ee meray axed segmental BALLACHULISH, N.B.—A chancel hag j 
mt Space parila Sikes Mes | a3) ne been added to St, John’s Church, built in 1; 
ingi tl t M z 

sah co ange i ae mags Lo ak sagen The work has been executed at a cost of £ 
20 ., Do. circular soffit . by Messrs. D. and A, Munn, Oban, from desi 
3 3 Hae ee circular ade ect by the architect, Mr. D. Mackintosh, Of 
pion somicnatve emai i The new chancel is in harmony with the ol 
No. 2. Glazed stoneware culverts for part of the building, which is Harly Englist 
_ LWO PIPES ssssscrsersseceesenseneensetees style. The east gable has three lancet windo 
ons heats tae ee the centre one being the longest. All inte 
No. 3. Do. for five do. wsecocceu oe ally is finished with lath and plaster, and 
No. 7. Diced Bien cover 2ft. by arches have label mouldings boldly treat 
1ft. 6in. an xing in stone curb i aN 
0 0.63" Run. o° by 6 Yorkies cine: tea The portion of the nave east of the trang 


arches now becomes the choir, and the n 
part forms the sanctuary. The roof is bar 
vaulted, with moulded ribs forming panels, 
of pitch pine. The glass in the windows is 
Mr, A. C, Hemming, of London. The goy 
transept has now become a choristers’ vest 
and the pulpit has been lowered and othery: 
altered. The altar and reredos, both of o; 
were designed by the Rey. J. W. M. Wedd 
burn, Ballachulish, and carried out by Bal 
chulish workmen, under the superintenden 
of Mr. John MacInnes, contractor, Ball 
chulish, 


BROMSGROVE.—The recently finished tow 
of All Saints’ Church was dedicated on We 
nesday week. The church itself was erect 
in 1872-4. The tower, which is situated at t 
north-west corner of the church, is square: 
plan and buttressed at the angles, It is bu 
in three stages, the lower stage, which cons 
tutes the baptistery, having been erected wi 
the church about fourteen years ago. T 
rectangular buttresses of the two lower stag 
are carried up as pinnacles about 3ft, squa: 
between which runs a pierced and cusp 
parapet inclosing the top of the tower, whi 
is covered with a York stone table and a pyr 
midal roof dressed over with lead. The wal 
are built with brick, faced with sandstor 
ashlaring anddressings. The tower is of Har 
Gothic style, harmonising in design and ch 
racter with the church. The height to transe] 
is 83ft.,and about 98ft. from the ground ley 
to the top of pinnacles. The contract for tl 
work was £1,295, Mr. John Cotton, of Brom 
grove and Birmingham, from whose desig! 
the church was built, was the architect, az 
Mr. J. Brazier, of Bromsgrove, the builder, 


MANCHESTER.—On Saturday the memoria 
stone was laid of the workshops and institu 
for the blind now in course of erection : 
Deansgate, Manchester. The basement will | 
used as a workshop for the heavier classes « 
goods. Upon the ground floor will be situate 
the offices of the secretary, and with the 
exceptions the whole ground floor will | 
utilised at a retail shop. Upon the first floc 
will be the board-room and a large room sui 
able for the meetings and services of the blinc 
The next two floors will be used as workshop 
and the topmost floor for storage. The whol 
building will be heated by steam, The mate 
rials used in construction are stone and bu 
and red terracotta. The plans have bee 
designed by Messrs. Heathcote and Rawk 
Princess-street, Manchester ; and Messrs, Wil 
son, Toft, and Huntley, City-road, are the con 
tractors, The total cost of the land, building: 
and fittings will be about £11,000, The build 
ings were illustrated in our issue of the 10t 
August last, 

OE - 7 


The restored chancel of Penkridge Church wa 
reopened on Friday. The walls have been cleanse 
and painted, and considerable alterations have bee! 
made to the roof. The sacrarium floor has bee! 
paved with black-and-white marble, and in it 1 
inserted a marble slab presented by Margaret Lad, 
Hatherton, in memory of her late lord. Mucho 
the finer work has been done by Mr, Bridgemay 
of Lichfield. Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Birminghan 
was the architect for the alterations, , 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 0 
the new church at Bedworth was performed 0! 
Monday afternoon by the vicar of Nuneaton. Th 
old church, erected in 1606, has been pulled dows 
ali that remains being the tower and a transep 
added at a later date, 


A new Liberal Club has been opened at Reading 
the ventilation of which has been carried out “ 
the Boyle system, the latest improved form of tht 
Patent Self-Acting Air-Pamp Ventilator bein 
adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


and rebated ‘curb, and setting ia 
cement, including joints, &c. ...... 


Continued ........... & 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. 8. H. Terry, C.E., one of the inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry on 
Friday at Eccles as to the application of the 
Barton and Hecles Local Board for: sanction to 
borrow £10,170 for works of private street im- 
provement, and £250 for the erection of sheds, 
storeroom, and boundary wall at the Town Hall. 


A new Wesleyan chapel in Springfields, Wolver- 
hampton, was opened on Monday week. The chapel 
is in the Harly Hnglish style, faced with red bricks 
and Bath stone dressings, and will accommodate 
nearly 400 persons, The total cost is about £1,300. 
The builders were Messrs. Bradney and Co., and 
the architect Mr. Weller, all of Wolverhampton. | 


The jubilee statue of Her Majesty the Queen, 
which is to be erected in the Government-house, 
Singapore, has been placed in the hall of the 
Colonial Office for private view. The statue is of 
pure Carrara marble. The sculptor is Mr. E. H. 
Geflowski, of 428, Fulham-road. 


Over thirty members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation attended Mr. H. Lovegrove’s first lecture. 
The second, on Friday, the 23rd inst., will be on 
“Drainage and Sanitary Work,” an entirely new 
paper on that important subject. 


A new village club and reading-room, erected at 
Willington, near Crewe, was formally opened last 
Saturday. The building is of red brick with 
gable ends, and was designed by Mr. T’. Bower, of 
Nantwich, the builder being Mr. Henry Fleet, of 
Kelsall. 


The Peterborough Cathedral Restoration Com- 
mittee have decided to arch over the remains of the 
Saxon church recently discovered under that fabric. 
A T-shaped crypt will be formed, taking in the 
chancel of the Saxon church and part of the south 
transept and north transept. The latter portion has 
the additional interest that one of the original 
plaster seats still remains attached to the wall. 
The Saxon plaster floor will form the floor of the 
crypt. The cost will be comparatively small, now 
that the excavations have been made—viz., about 
£100. 


Permanent buildings are about to be erected for 
the technical schools started some six years ago by 
the Drapers’ Company in connection with Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. This will enable the 
good work so successfully carried on in a small way 
to be largely developed. The scheme is on the 
same lines as the Clothworkers’ Technical School 
attached to the Yorkshire College at Leeds, erected 
some time ago. 


The granite pedestal which is to carry the new 
equestrian statue by Boehm of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was placed in position on Monday, opposite 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, The surrounding 
ground has been laid with asphalte and granite, 
after the same style as Trafalgar-square, and is to 
be planted with trees. On-the pedestal, which 
is of plain brown marble, are the words “ Wel- 
lington”” and “ Waterloo.” The statue itself, at 
present enveloped in sacking, has been placed upon 
it, and will be unveiled in a very short time. 


At a meeting of the Withington local board it 
was reported that at a recent meeting of the high- 
ways committee Mr, W.Swarbrick, Assoc.M.In.C.H., 
had tendered his resignation of the office of gur- 
veyor, which position he had held since 1877, 


The Queen’s Hotel, Brixham, recently destroyed 
by fire, is about to be rebuilt from desigus by 
Messrs. Franklin Crogs and Gething, architects, of 
Birmingham and London. A block of eleven cot- 
tages adjoining the above hotel, is also to be built 
from the same architect’s designs, 


An important addition has just been made to St. 
Jude’s Church, Sheffield, in the form of a handsome 
brass eagle lectern, of conventional design. This 
was supplied by Jones and Willis, of Birmingham 
and London. 


Beinn 16, 1888. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 3 do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
lax correspondents. All communications should be 
lawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
aimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


; is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
(munications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
siuld be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
Nws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
gf by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
osed. All Drawings and other communications are 
mn at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 


iertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 


13. , 
‘heques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J’ASSMORE EDWARDS. 

} 
| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(me Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
Bees Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
i 
} 


tes, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold), To France or 
gium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
land, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


ithe charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ynts, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
to, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


(Che charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
ii Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
jnts) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
(anting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
( words. Special terms for series of more than six 


i 


isertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


‘her. 

‘Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
ilvertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
llvertisement inserted for less than 5s, 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
'« Situations Wanted” is ONH SHILLING for TWENTY- 


be. WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
'l Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


\Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
fice not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
|vertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
just reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
on. 


NOTICE. 


und volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
| Shillings each), as onlya limited numberaredoneup. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
‘LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
)Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
‘back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
‘order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

j Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. cach, 
‘Reading cases 2s. each, 


ECEIVED.—J. B.—F. and Co.—I. W.—R. B. and Co,— 
|J. H. and Son.—T. G.—V.—B. of C.—L. M. 0.— 
\M. and N, 


? OO 2 —_—__—_ 


CTorrvesponderce, 


aa 
MR, WATERHOUSE ON QUANTITIES. 
' Yo the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS, 


, Sin,—Mr, Waterhouse in his address says : 
There is another point of professional prac- 
ice in which we might probably see more 
astice done than at present, We are in the 
abit of regarding bills of quantities issued to 
jompeting builders as final instruments in- 
‘apable of containing error, unless the success- 
ul builder finds it out between the day on 
vhich he sends in his estimate and the day he 
igns the contract, which may be the day after. 
Are we in these matters as scrupulous as we 
vught to be that justice be done to the builder ? 
dis lot, owing to the severity of the competi- 
ion to which he is generally subjected, is a 
vufficiently hard one without our making him 
oractically responsible for other men’s errors,”’ 
‘I make bold to assert that hundreds of 
guilders will thank Mr, Waterhouse for his 
dointed and powerful condemnation of one of 
she most contemptible and damnable practices 
shat seem to have sprung into existence in the 
ast quarter of a century amongst the archi- 
sectural profession—namely, saving themselves, 
sheir surveyors, and the building owners, at 
she cost of the poor contractors, by inserting a 
slause, or clauses, in the contract exonerating 
Ml three from any responsibility for any work 
-ndispensable to the proper construction of the 
»uilding, but omitted from the quantities. We 
valk a great deal at the present day about pure 
ur, water, and food ; but it is, I think, quite 
As essential to the stability of any profession 
fe have something approaching “pure con- 
luct” : but there is no doubt the public analyst 
‘6 required in the architectural world (or else 
she sanitary inspector), At any rate there is 


i 
q 


t 
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some ray of hope if such eminent advocates as 
Mr, Waterhouse takes the case in hand. 
Builders will then be able to get recompense 
for any work done and omitted from the quan- 
tities through one or two things, either the 
inability or carelessness of the architect or his 
surveyor. 

Why not do asI know one or two eminent 
firms of architects do—namely, let the priced 
schedule be the basis of the contract, then at 
completion their surveyor to measure off any 
additions or omissions, as the case may be! In 
this case the contractor gets paid his due, and 
does not get swindled (by a legal quibble) 
through the incompetence or ignorance of the 
architect or surveyor, or both—I am, &c., 

Leeds, Noy. 12. Rab. 


CLAUSES IN BUILDING CONTRACTS, 


Srr,—The many questions involved in the 
composition of a building contract have re- 
cently received considerable attention from the 
architects of Exeter, and upon the basis of a 
form submitted by the Exeter Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, and adopted by the National Builders’ 
Association, purporting on its title - page, 
although in error, to have received the sanction 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
they formulated a set of clauses, 22 in number, 
which they ventured to assume sufficient for 
all contingencies likely to arise in carrying out 
a building contract. This view is not, how- 
ever, held by our local Builders’ Association, 
and it has been suggested that, with your per- 
mission, I shall insert the substance of a corre- 
spondence I haye conducted with the Institute, 
with a view to obtaining a general consensus of 
opinion upon at least one question which is of 
vital consequence both to builders and em- 
ployers in contracting upon quantities. 

In the form published by the National 
Builders’ Association, and, I believe, confirmed 
in the one particular to which I shall refer 
by the R.LB.A., the quantities are made a 
part of the contract, and all errors are 
to be rectified at any period during the 
progress of the contract, and up to the 
time of its final settlement, upon a request 
in writing by the builder, It is quite clear 
that the operation of this condition would in 
most instances be one-sided, because the builder, 
whilst he would intimate to the architect all 
deficiencies, would hardly be likely to note any 
excesses, and, therefore, to make amendments 
in fayour of the builder, without at the same 
time investigating probable set-offs in favour 
of the employer, would be an injustice which 
needs no comment. Moreover, under such cir- 
cumstances, a definite and settled sum would 
never be ascertainable until after the building 
is completed, and all that an employer could 
be said to have accepted would be a schedule of 
prices, variable both in the aggregate and 
detail as may be found necessary. In London 
and the larger towns, where the taking out of 
quantities is confined almost exclusively to 
quantity surveyors, the process of checking each 
item would not be so heavy asin the provinces, 
where architects mostly supply their own 
quantities, and where, if there is to be no limit 
to the period permitted for the rectification of 
errors, a man witha large practice may have 
much of his time occupied over a constant over- 
hauling of the items of each bill of quantities 
consequent upon the pettish use of an unfair 
weapon in the contract. 

In my own experience I have never yet 
known a case in which, when a complaint has 
been made that the quantities are “slack,” they 
have not also been found to be “ full,” and in 
many cases of alleged error, they have been 
proved, upon analysis, to have no foundation, 
Holding these views, therefore, my professional 
brethren determined upona limit of 21 days from 
the date of signing of contract for the rectifica- 
tion of errors, which they thought ample and 
reasonable opportunity. Any opinions on this 
matter, or any kindred subject relating to con- 
tracts which you may permit to be inserted, 
will be esteemed.—I am, &e. 

JAMES CROCKER, F.R.I.B,A. 

Exeter, Noy. 13. 


————-ao—_———— 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, Mr. 
George Ozilvie Reid (Edinburgh), Mr. Thomas 
Scott (Edinburgh), and Mr. James Guthrie (Glas- 
gow) were elected associates of the Academy. 


commission for letting large 
pbuilding leases when no plans are required ?—KIMBO. 


has ordered me to fix him an air-tight glass 
shop window. 
Since this has been done he is constantly troubled with 
damp or vapour on the inside of the window, so that the 
goods cannot be seen from the outside. To allintents and 
purposes I have made the 
damp or vapour get in, 
anyone enlighten me ?—AIR-TIGHT. 


politan Building 
render them uninflammable, and are they comfortable as 
dwellings? If any reader has tried the experiment, his 
experiences will oblige.—PIG IN A POKE, 


661 
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Intercommaunication, 


QUESTIONS. 
[9826.]—Building Leases. — What is the usual 
plots of ground on 99 years 


[9827.]—Air-tight Window.—A customer of mine 
case to his 


The cubical contents are about 350ft. 


case air-tight. How does the 
or how can I get itout? Can 


[9828.] — Private Water Supply. — Will any 


reider kindly inform me whether any private person or 
firm can supply water for domestic consumption to the 
public in 
authority, 
town council, without first obtaining Parliamentary 
ganction, and if so, what obligations would this private 
person or firm be under.—A. K. 


the district of either an urban or rural sanitary 
or within the area governed by a local board or 


[9829.]—Bankruptcy of Contractor.—What is 


the proper course to be pursued by an architect when @ 
contractor becomes bankrupt 
he is engaged is completed ? 
those who have had experience in such matters will be 
welcome.—SP ES. 


before the work on which 
Any information from 


[9830.]—Professional Charges.—A. is a profes- 


sional man in York, B. is his client in Stroud. B.instructs 
his architect (A.) to prepare plans, specification, and 
quantities. 
that he will superintend the erection of the work him- 
self. What would be a fair commission for A. to charge 
his client B. ?—INQUISITIVE. 


After tenders have been invited, B. intimates 


[9831.]—Light.—My house is a corner one, the side 


street is only 10ft. wide; on the opposite side is an office 
with a large window 8ft. wide by 12ft. high on the 
floor only. 
street. CGanI raise my house (which is now 38{t.) two 
stories? It hai been built over 50 years. 
window opposite I imagine to have been built about 15 


ground 
All the other windows are in the High- 


The office 


ears. Another architect whom I have consulted says 


that I should have to keep the additional stories within 
the line drawn from the top of the office window through 
the top of my parapet wall. 
oblige.—GWILT. 


An answer will greatly 


[9832..-Swimming Baths.—Will some reader 


give me dimensions of some recently erected public 


baths? I want more especially the size of swimming 


tank,—NATATOR, 


[9833.]—Wooden Houses.—Now and then one 


hears that timber-framed houses could be imported from 
Norway in sections ready for erection so cheaply as to 
compete with brick-built native constructions ; but thus 
far 1 haye not been able to see one or obtain definite in- 
formation concerning such a building. I presume they 


would only hold their own in the metropolis or in places 


on the east coast where no land carriage would be neces- 
sary, as transport by rail would unduly raise the cost. In 
any case, would not 
if founded on the L.G.B. by-laws—see sections 11, lla, 


such a house infringe local by-laws 


and 22, and ba quite contrary to the spirit of the Metro- 
Acts? What measures are taken to 


[9834.]-Wind Force.—Will some reader kindly 
show me the proper way to answer the following question, 
and the best book on the subject, and price ?—What wind 
force per foot super. would overturn a l4in. brick wall, 
10ft. high, and weighing 1081b. per foot cube, neglecting 
the strength of the mortar ?7—A,S.I. 


[9835.]—Sizing and Varnishing.—I have a good 
deal of s'zing and varnishing (deal, red, yellow, and 
spruce) to do, and am puzzled with this difficulty—that 
sometimes in putting on the seeond coat of varnish there 
will be apparent greasiness on the work, necessitating an 
application of a damp leather between the coats, and what 
puzzles me is that it only happens occasionally—perhaps 
once in six times, but that is ons too many for me over & 
lot of work. Can any of your readers inform ms of the 
cause of this, and if there is any preventive? Itf so, I 
shall be glad, as I have tried all sorts of remedies without 
success.—W. BONNAMY. 


REPLIES. 


[9705.] — Emigration. — Amongst the “ Replies, ” 
‘ Maori” suggests British Columbia or California, The 
to vns on this coast are subject to “ booms,’ a sudden 
high tide of prosperity, succeeded more or less quickly by 
a low tide of stagnation. If “Angus” is a young man 
with good staying qualities and decided energy and 
ability, he may, over a periodof years, make more here 
than in England, but living is fully 30 per cent. dearer 
here. Many lawyers and architects have coms here from 
New Zealand, and now there are many more than can find 
employment. The glorious pictures of the Colonies are 
simply scandalous and fraudulent lures got up by land 
speculators. Vancouver lives ptincipuly upor new 
arrivals who bring in money and spread themselves out; 
but, bar the money laid out by these innocents and by 
speculators (who in turn seek to draw others to the fold), 
there is very little to collect. A young man will do 
better in the Western States, where many (I don’t mean 
architects) become rapidly rich, and build without stint 
or taste.—T. C.S., Victoria, British Columbia. 


[9804.]—Draught in Church —“Cleric” does not 
say what the root is made of, and whether it is flat or 
not. He says, ‘A perforated board running along the 
ceiling leads into the roof.” I suppose he means into the 
garret, between the ceiling and the outer roof. . It is 
likely that when the gas is lighted the heated air will rise 
upwards, and then cold air will come down from either 
the ceiling or fromthe garret through the perforated 
holes above referred to. According to “Cleric’s ” own 
confession, there is no proper provision made for outlet 


ventilation—“ from motives of economy.” Now one might 
as well expect not to be hungry if, “from motives of 
economy,” he stopped eating, as expect to havea church 
properly ventilated when no proper means are provided. 
“(Qleric” should advise the congregation to stop the 
perforated holes into the garret (unless they can be made 
to serve) and have the outlet ventilation of the church 
I have had cases of this sort 
If ‘‘ Cleric ” choo3zes to give me 
his address, I will send him some illustrated circulars re 
ventilation of churches and schools, or he may get 
further information by a perusal of the new edition of my 


properly provided for, 
before and cured them. 


book on Plumbing.—W. P. BUCHAN, S.E., Glasgow. 


[9815.] — Architect's Charges. — ‘‘ An Injured 
One ” should make a charge for the first set of plans in 
each case, sufficient to cover the time occupied in their 


pr paration, —H. L. 


[9816.]— Lights.—If the flow of light to the windcws 
of the building A. has been enjoyed for 40 years, there can 
be no question that the right to such flow of ligbt has 
The members of the 
club could, of course, take the extreme couise of knock- 
ing down the wall of the building to be erected on B. 
The more proper, and undoubtedly the safer mode of pro- 
cedure would be for the persons in whom the club-house, 
&c , is vested to apply for an injunction to restrain the 
building beng erected in such a manner as to interrupt 


become absolute and indefeasible. 


the flow of light to the windows in AAR. WATSON. 


(9816.]—Liights.—If “ B,” builds so as to interfere 
directly or jaterally, or both, with the windows of the 
club, an injunction can be obtained to restrain him, and 
if the wall is partly built, an order to pull down can be 
obtained ; but the trustees should be prompt in instruct- 
the latter preparing 


ing their solicitor and surveyors, 
p!ans and models.—H. LOVEGROVE, 


[9819.]—Cement, 


26, Budge-row, H.C. 


[9820.] — Estimate.—Churches! are sometimes esti- 
mated at from £5 to £10 per sitting, and schools from £6 
to £10 per child, but very little reliance can be placed on 
Why not ask some practical man for his 
opinion, as in both cases so much depends upon the style 


such estimates. 


of work, size, &c.—H. LOVEGROVE. 


[9823.]— Drawings.—“ Objection” should retain the 
original drawings, aud supply the town authorities with 


tracings on linen.—H. L. 
——  O——— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MOVABLE SHUTTERS AND THE ACQUISI- 
TION OF EASEMENTS OF LIGHT.—COOPER V. 
STRAKER.—(Chancery Division.)—Mr. Justice 
Kay gave judgment on Saturday in this case, 
which raised a much discussed question—viz , 


what amount of user is requisite to entitle the 
owner of a building at the end of twenty years to 
the right of receiving the light which passes over 
his neighbour's land to that building, The plaintifis, 
Messrs. Cooper, wool warehousemen, are the owners 
of a large warehouse near Bishopsgate-street, built 
in 1864, used for the storage, inspection, and gale 
of wool, and have windows and glazed loophole 
doors on each of five floors, some of the windows 
and loopholes being, it was alleged, ancient lights. 
Most of the windows, including those alleged to be 
ancient lights, were fitted with iron shutters, 
which were usually kept closed, but were opened 
four or five times a year prior to and during the 
public sales of wool. The defendants are the 
owners of a piece of land separated from plaintiffs’ 
premises by a narrow alley. On this land there 
were formerly low cottages and stables, but in 
November, 1887, defendants erected on the site 
thereof new buildings of much greater height. 
The trial occupied the greater part of three days. 
Mr. Justice Kay, in summing up, found the result 
of the evidence was that the shutters of all the 
windows were occasionally opened for the purpose 
of admitting light to the several rooms ; that this 
occurred very seldom to the window on the ground 
floor, more frequently on the first floor, and still 
more often on the second floor. With respect to 
all these five windows, he thought that the shutters 
were more generally. closed than opened. The 
learned Judge proceeded: The plaintiffs’ claim is 
rested on section 3 of 2 and 3 Will. LV., cap. 71, 
which enacts “that when the access and use of 
light to and for any dwelling-house, workshop, or 
other building shall have been actually enjoyed 
therewith for the full period of twenty years with- 
out interruption, the light thereto shall be deemed 
absolute and indefeasible.” The section requires 
that two things shall have been enjoyed—“ access,” 
which means over the neighbour’s land, and “ use,” 
which must be the use of light so coming by the 
person who claims the right conferred by the 
statute. Both that access and use must have been 
actually enjoyed with the house, and for the full 


period of twenty years without interruption. It 
was decided in “Flight v. Thomas” that the 
“interruption” there meant is explained by 


section 4 to be an interruption by the owner of 
the neighbouring land acquiesced in for a year. 
No such interruption has occurred in this case. It 
is not suggested that the plaintiffs have abandoned 
their right, as in “ Moore v. Rawson,” where the 
owner of the house had done so by pulling the 
house down and building on its site a stable 
having a blank wall, which existed about 14 years 


&c., Measure Boxes. — A 
box 18in. long by 16i1n. wide and Qin. deep, would take one 
bushel of cement. Another box the same size, but twice 
the depth, would take the sand, and a box 36in, long, 16in. 
wide, and 18in. deep would take the four parts of metal.— 
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without any window. 


window, within the meaning of the statute. 


“actually enjoyed.” 


take “enjoyed” to mean 
light. That is 
had the use,” the 
owner of a house may acquire the right to have the 


convenience for the passage of light during 20 
years. In “ Yates v. Jack” Lord Cranworth de- 
cided that the right conferred by the statute is an 
absolute indefeasihle right to the enjoyment of 
the light without reference to the purpose for 
which it has been used. This was concurred in by 
Lord Chelmsford in “Calcraft v. Thompson.” In 
“Courtauld v. Legh” it was decided that the right 
was acquired for a house which was completely 
built and had windows in it, though it was not 
internally finished, and had not been inhabited 
except for a portion of the 20 years before action 
brought. It was held that this was an enjoyment 
by the owner of the use of the light, one of the 
learned Judges saying that this view met the justice 
of the case, because the intention to use the win- 
dows was unmistakably indic:ted. Baron Cleasby 
says that the fallacy of the defendants’ arguments 
was “in assuming that for actual enjoyment of light 
the party having it must take all the benefit which 
he could derive from its use.” Baron Channell in- 
timates that there might be an exception in the case 
of windows with iron shutters fixed behind them, 
but the essential word in that sentence is “ fixed,” 
which obviously means either shutters that will 
not open, or shutters that are never, in fact, opened 
during the 20 years. It was argued that such a 
use as was made of the windows in this case would 
not intimate to the owner of the adjoining land 
that light was being enjoyed. I no not agree with 
this argument. If it be essential that ‘the light 
should be so enjoyed as to give him notice, the 
window openings in this case were formed in 1864. 
The shutters were movable; they were opened 
from time to time; and he must have been extra- 
ordinarily negligent or indifferent if he did not 
from these facts understand that a right might be 
gained. I am of opinion that, in the case of 
windows with movable shutters, which are opened 
at the owner's pleasure for admission of light, the 
right is gained at the end of 20 years if he opens 
them at any time he pleases for the admission of 
light during those 20 years, and there is no such 
interruption of access over the neighbouring land 
as is contemplated by section 4. In such a case 
the onus is thrown upon the owner of the neigh- 
bouring land to prove that the right has not been 
gained. In this case he has not proved this. 
Under the circumstances, the plaintiffs have 
acquired an absolute right to all the light coming 
to their ancient windows over the defendants’ land, 
as it has come during the 20 years next before this 
action, just as though these windows had been open 
for the admission of light during all that time, I 
must now grant a perpetual injunction to restrain 
them from erecting any building upon their land 
which will interfere with the light coming to the 
plaintiffs’ ancient windows more than the building 
jJecommended by the umpire. The defendants 
have been wrong throughout, and must pay the 
costs of the action and reference, 


PAYMENT OF QUANTITY SURVEYOR’S 
CHARGES. — HARDING (TRUSTEE) VERSUS 
GUARDIANS OF THE CITY OF LONDON UNION. 
—(Nov. 9, Before Mr. Justice Grantham.)—This 
action raised the point whether a building owner 
is entitled to retain in his hands from the amount 
due to the builder the amount due to the quantity 
surveyor for his charges, for the purpose of paying 
over the same to the quantity surveyor, so as to 
entitle the owner to set off the same in the bank- 
ruptcy of the builder; or whether the building 
owner must hand over the same to the builder to 
pay over to the surveyor; himself, in the event of 
the same not reaching the surveyor, having a mere 
right to claim for the same against the bankrupt’s 
estate. The plaintiff's claim in form was, as 
trustee in the bankruptcy of a builder named 
Albert William Derby, for a sum of £52 7s., the 
balance due, under a contract between the builder 
and the defendants, toa quantity surveyor for his 
charges in preparing the bills of quantities, which 
sum defendants had themselves paid directly to 
the quantity surveyor. The builder had given a 
charge over all his right under the contract to one 
Wright, who consequently claimed to call upon the 
defendants to pay again to him the amount they had 
already once paid to the quantity surveyor. The 
legal right, if any, being in the trustee in bank- 


But the argument is that 
the plaintiffs have not enjoyed the use of light to 
these windows, or, at any rate, to the ground-floor 
That 
depends upon the signification of the words 
Enjoying the use cannot 
mean shall have continuously used. If that had 
been the intention of the statute some such word 
as “continuously ” should be found in this section, 
and it might then be necessary to show that the 
plaintifis had never closed their shutters for a day 
during twenty years next before the action. I 
“having had the 
amenity or advantage of using’’ the access of 
nearly equivalent to “having 
intention being that the 


access of light over adjoining land to an opening 
which he has used in such manner as suited his 


‘ tractors; and Mr, R, Evans is the clerk of work 


ruptcy, the nominal plaintiff was the Chief Of 
Receiver of the London Bankruptcy Court. | 
learned Judge, after hearing the arguments, 9 
judgment in favour of defendants. The buil.,. 
owner was entitled, under the circumstance); 
pay the quantity surveyor himself directly ou + 
the moneys due to the builder, and was not th . 
fore liable to pay the amount over agair, 
plaintiff, y 


CONTRACTS OF CORPORATIONS UNDER Sp, 
—THE GUARDIANS OF DARTFORD UNION, 
TRICKETT AND OTHERS.—(Nov. 14, Before | 
Baron Pollock without a Jury.)—This was a, 
reserved for further consideration from the 1, 
Lewes <Aassizes. It was an action to reco. 
damages for a breach of contract, and it raised , 
point as to the contracts of corporations under g)_ 
In November, 1887, the plaintiffs advertised | 
tenders for Guernsey granite spalls—i.e., block: 
be broken up for road purposes by the pau 
This advertisement contained the stipulation ‘abe 
the contractors should enter into a contract in gy 
form as the corporation should draw wpa l)) 
fendants’ tender was accepted by the plainti 
The contract form forwarded to the defenda) 
for the delivery of the spalls by December 1 y 
returned signed by the defendants with the wor 
‘““Weather and other circumstances permittin 
inserted in ink, The plaintiffs wrote saying tt 
they had erased the words “and other circy 
stances” from the contract. Nothing farth 
passed, and the plaintiffs proceeded, on Noy, 26, 
to affix their common seal to the contract! 
its thus altered form, and it ran “ weather p 
mitting.” On December 22, plaintiffs wrote 
defendants, hurrying the delivery of the spal 
which had not then commenced. A good deal. 
correspondence passed between the parties, bh 
eventually the spalls were not delivered, and t 
plaintiffs had to buy others at short notice a 
higher price. They now (May 10, 1888), broug 
this action for non-delivery, the damages bei 
agreed at £47103, For the plaintiffs it was vo 
tended that corporations were in the same positi 
with regard to their contracts when once the cor 
mon seal was affixed as individuals—“ Bateman | 
Mayor, &c., of Ashton-under-Lyne”; “Sou 
Yorkshire Railway Company v. Great Northe 
Railway Company”; further, that corporatio, 
were estopped by their conduct in the same way | 
individuals—“ Doe d. Pennington y. Taniere’ 
“Crook v. Mayor, &e., of Seaford.” Under the 
circumstances it was contended that the plaintil 
could not have denied that they were bound, ax 
that the defendants had acted on the contract: 
as to bind themselves in the terms set o1 
in the agreement as sealed by plaintifis as 
“Stewart v. Hddowes,” “ Reuss vy. Picksley,” in bol 
of which cases a writing was required under tl 
Statute of Frauds. ‘“ Reuss v. Picksley,” it wi 
also contended, was conclusive of the present cas 
“ Brogden v. the Metropolitan Railway Company 
was also cited. For the defendants it was co! 
tended that there was no mutuality, that th 
plaintiffs were not bound at the time they affixe 
their seal, and that they could not be bound afte: 
wards. Mr. Baron Pollock delivered judgment 
Wednesday in favour of the plaintifis, saying th 
question was one of no little nicety and gener: 
application. In his opinion there was a bindin 
agreement between the parties at the time th 
plaintiffs affixed their seal to the proposed term 
and so made it a contract, for the breach of whic 
they could sue at law. In the case of corporation 
sealing was equivalent to signature; and th 
plaintiffs might affix their seal while the other sid 
signed or assented to the alterations. The resul 
would be that the plaintiffs succeeded here. Th 
plea of readiness and willingness to deliver by th 
defendants and a claim for refusal to accept b 
the plaintifis would be open for discussion at 
future date, as would be also the question whethe 
the weather was responsible for the delay indi 
livery. The defendants were to give him and th 
plaintiffs notice when they intended to appeal,! 
such a resolution were arrived at. 


7 


ae 


‘ 


it 
Darvel Church, N.B., was opened for publi 
worship on Sunday. The church is situate in th 
centre of Hastings-aquare, Darvel, and is of Harl 
English style, from the design of Mr. R.S. Ingrao 
Kilmarnock. It is faced with freestone from th 
Giffaoock quarries, The accommodation provide 
in nave, transepts, aisles, and gallery is for Bie 
persons, In rear of the nave of the church is 
classroom for 120 persons, with minister’s room 
ladies’ room, &c. The total cost was £3,500. 


a 

Lord Northbrook has built a new church on bh 
estate at Stratton, in memory of his mother. Th! 
church was on All Saints’ Day consecrated by th 
Bishop of Winchester. The church replaces 
mean modern brick structure, and is of brick wit 
flint facings, and Chilmark stone dressings; - 
has a tower and shingled spire on north-west sid 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., is the architec 
Messrs. Parnell and Son, of Rugby, are the 00 


| Noy. 23, 1888. 
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CO-OPERATIVE LIVING, 


| 
[HERE can be no doubt that our course 
of living is, and for some time has 


‘been, undergoing an enormous change. The 
“‘continentalising” of our habits is an apt 
expression for this change. Travel has done 
many good things for us, but none better 
‘than to alter our set ideas of living. Rail- 
‘ways have performed as many social wonders 
as “Sweet Auburn” has aroused pleasant 
weflections. People now interchange not 
only ideas through printing, but customs 
through travel; and nationalities become 
‘transformed, as very rightly they should be 
transformed, into other channels and other 
2urrents than their own. We English people 
should be infinitely more susceptible, although 
we are, in fact, but very slowly susceptible, 
so change than other people ; for, in the first 
dlace, we being islanders retain more obsolete 
ind isolated ideas ; and, secondly, having been 
sut off from general communication with the 
vest of the world that is not in our posses- 
tion, we have very much to learn about the 
other way that people contrive to live, and 
ive happily but frugally, and without incur- 
ing the enormous responsibilities that an 
inglishman seems to think necessary for 
‘ecuring “position” and the “bubble reputa- 
ion” among his neighbours and acquaint- 
snees—a bastard reputation that he would 
pend his fortune to retain during his life- 
ime. At length the experience begotten of 
ravel is beginning to tell upon our mode of 
iving, and that the change is advantageous 
here can be no manner of doubt, The one 
sroblem that people universally have to face 
_ithesame one. It is the same in America, 
1 France, and in England. It is simply how 
4 live to the greatest possible advantage 
rith the least possible waste, that is, and 
ae greatest possible enjoyment. For years 
ad years our solution of the problem has 
‘een to live in little houses, to pay, and 
rumble at paying, rates, taxes, repairs, and 
ilapidations ; to sustain an enormous pro- 
prtion of servants ; to waste an enormous 
mount of food and fuel; to live at an 
hormous rate ; to incur enormous responsi- 
‘lities, and to derive worry and but little 
‘ppiness from it all. The common sense of 
‘oglish people may be hugely developed ; 
at in the matter of their living it is nowhere. 
onsider the thousands of acres of land 
)propriated to dank backyards, called from 
cessive politeness “gardens ”—miserable 
‘ps of unfertilised soil, in which sunflowers 
iruggle to hang their heavy heads, the play- 
irds and arenas of cats, and the fortunes of 
‘-called contract “ gardeners”; and then 
«nsider what co-operation and common 
‘ase would do for it all. Ride into London 
any of the trunk lines of railway, and 
ixe note of the waste ground, the waste 
lofing, the waste chimneys, the waste bricks 
‘d mortar, and air and light, and health 
éd money, and then take note of the dirt 
éd squalor inseparable from such wholesale 
\ste. Is it not truly appalling ? Indeed, 
Yleed it would be were there no certain 
tnedy ; but there is a remedy, and it is to 
found in the universal and practical appli- 
Clon of one single principle—Co-operation. 
_ Wards that principle we are now, happily, 
C fting, slowly, perhaps unconsciously, but 
niin Let us trace the outward and visible 


ba. 
“irst and foremost, “the house the castle” 
rine Is being dri i 


ave been years and years ago. 


its and residential chambers are becoming 
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general and more adapted to the wants of 
people, and, what is of far greater importance, 
people are becoming more adapted to flats. 
On their first introduction flats were foreign 
to us, and we did not take to a foreign idea. 
We had not travelled enough abroad or in 
wisdom. We preferred our little villas. We 
did not stop to inquire what the little villa 
meant. We made our jerry builders our 
guides, philosophers, and friends, and they 
took the hint, and became our masters. They 
built us our little villas, and then retired on 
their little fortunes. We lived in their little 
villas, and bade good-bye to frugality and con- 
tentment. We became rivals to our neigh- 
bours in similar little villas. We kept three 
servants because our neighbours did, and so 
on. Waste began, and happiness flew out of 
the ill-fitting sashes—there was no need to 


open the window. Of our own free will we 
squandered half our income on the precious 
little villa and all its requirements. Wehad 
to keep an additional servant to clean the 
staircase and spare rooms and the front 
We had to pay for furnishing more 
than we really required. We had a roof over 
our heads that had to be kept sound and free 
from snow. We had a drain under our feet, 
and that, although it leaked, we 
about, for it was out of sight, and we only 
guessed its existence in our annual doctor's 
bill. 
but those we paid and repaired for the 
inestimable 
villa and castle. The tradesmen slipped down 
the area and coalesced with our cook, greatly 
to our disadvantage and to their credit 
for divining before us the value of co-opera- 
tion. 
better after we entered our castle than ever 
before. We were not happy. We were not 
contented. We certainly were not thrifty. 
But we did as others did. In that lay our 
misfortune. 
The change has been brought about by travel 
alone, and by the knowledge of what others 
do, and of how others live. 
income, how can it best be 
produce the least waste 
happiness ? 
doubtful, yet it is absolutely certain that we 
get nearer and nearer to the solution of the 
problem the more we accept the co-operative 
principle, 
to do is to have rooms to 
more reasonable to suppose that we can have 
better rooms, more healthy, that is, better 
built, better 
building several houses in 
called, beneath one roof, than to have several 
Separate tenements side by side, each with 
front doors, front and back yards, separate 
drainage, 
bination could be reduced to one ? 
half a dozen “ villas” could be 
—scarcely a difficult supposition—would not 
the ground they occupy, 
provide infinitely better and healthier accom.’ 
modation at less 
yards into one piece of ground, and there isa 
good tennis ground. Instead of half-a-dozen 
leaky drains there would 
Instead of half-a-dozen leaky roofs there 
would be one good one. 
dozen narrow staircases there would be one 
wide one. 
big building than a small one, so would 
the rents 
be both lower to the occupier and more 
remunerative to the owner, for there would 
be more made out of 
is possible. 
the universal 
that we should give up the idea that living 
in a house gives “position,” and that flats 
should in all cases be built 
well, and adapted to the requirements and 
incomes of all people. Builders and designers 
of flats should learn that 
rooms to sleep in instead of 
that to overload land is as far 


steps. 
rooms 


did not mind 


We had tax papers and burst pipes, 


privilege of living in a jerry 


Our signature was known at the bank 


Now it is our good fortune, 


Given a moderate 
expended so as to 
and the greatest 
The positive answer may be 


The very first thing we all have 


live in. Is it not 


sanitated, and at cheaper cost by 
“flats,” as they are 


separate everything that by com- 
Suppose 
knocked down 
properly treated, 


cost ? Knock the back 


be one good one, 
Instead of half-a- 
And as it is cheaper to builda 
of the flats in a big building 
theland. That is what 


The only things necessary for 
acceptance of this principle are 


economically, 


people require 
cupboards, and 
removed from 


as well as the Gloucester and 
and the Aire and Calder 
improved for craft of from 
Every possible economy which engineering 
skill can devise for increased capacity of 
waterway by means of 
embankments, tunnels, inclines, lifts, &c., 
should be effected so as to facilitate the 
transit of such goods as are specially suitable 
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| wisdom as to underloal it. We are now, 
whether it be from wisdom—which it should 
be—or from bitter experience of separate 
existences—which it may be—fully prepared 
to change the habit of our living and to accept 
the co-operative system of dwelling exempli- 
fied by flats ; and all that remains to complete 
the alteration of our national life in London 
is that builders and architects should study 
common requirements, and produce build- 
ings to meet them. A bad flat is worse than 
a bad house ; but a good flat is better than 
the best house. Eta, 

Secondly, we may trace the alteration in 
our mode of living by the extraordinary 
increase in the number of clubs and restau- 
rants. Living in flats begets what is called 
the Continental habit of “dining out.” The 
‘‘ Continental habit” is right. ‘The cost of 
living is materially reduced from the old 
habit of keeping many servants and burning 
much fuel and causing many fogs just _to 
cook the evening dinner. The co-operative 
principle comes in quite as much in eating as 
in housing. It must be cheaper to dine at a 
place where the cooking is done for many 
than to dine at home where the cooking is 
done for few. Over and above the legitimate 
profits of the restaurant proprietor there 
must be a saving, and the increase of restau- 
rants must either prove that, or that we have 
more money to spend in luxuries. But it is 
asserted that at the present’ time the average 
income has been slightly raised and the high 
one reduced —in other words, that there are 
more people of small incomes and fewer 
people of large—and it would certainly seem 
that we are at length becoming wiser, and are 
expending our money to greater advantage 
—the secret of all living and contentment 
and happiness. 

Whether we shall develop this co-operative 
principle still farther—and it is capable of 
unlimited development—remains to be seen ; 
but that we are slowly and surely moving 
towards it is certain, and a matter of infinite 
congratulation and full worthy of note. 

LEWEN SHArp. 
ee ee 
INLAND NAVIGATION.—II, 


Sh Pose managers of canal traffic have not at 

present a fair opportunity of competing 
with the managers of railway traflic, because 
of the defective engineering works on some 
of the canals which form connecting por- 
tions of through routes. With improvements 
made in these parts a better opportunity 
would be given to canals in the transit of 
heavy goods which barely pay a railway 
company to carry with the speed which is 
necessary to clear them out of the way of 
other and more important business, but 
which is not necessary for the goods them- 
selves, for in most cases of transit of heavy 
goods and raw materials the senders and 
receivers can easily accommodate their busi- 
ness to the time necessary for canal trans- 
port ; and they would, indeed, be relieved in 
doing so of much inconvenience which they 
suffer under the present system. Already 
the rivers from the tideway upwards are 
being improved, so that the desired extension 
of inland navigation has begun. According 
toa statement of Mr. A. B. Cotsworth at 
the Society of Arts on the occasion to which 
we referred in the Burtpina News of 26th 
ult., a first step has been taken by the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company and the Trent 
Navigation Company, where, in both cases, 
works are now in progress, and already the 
rivers Severn, Weaver, Ouse, and Ancholme, 
Berkeley Canal 
Navigation, are 
150 to 200 tons. 


long levels, with 
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accurate knowledge of the subject. While 
each party has been anxious to obtain an 
advantage over the other, the Government 
has been unable to exert any intelligent 
influence on the debates, from its ignorance 
of the actual cost of any particular traffic. 
The statesmen of other countries have 
patiently ascertained the controlling laws 
which regulate inland transport, and legisla- 
tion has followed the dictates of reason. 
The information conveyed to the Government 
in France by the engineers of the Ponts et 
Chaussées has long ago exploded the idea 
that there is any real rivalry between rail- 
ways and canals. Each of them has its 
appropriate work. One-third of a penny 
per ton per mile will pay for transport on 
canals of adequate section and volume of 
traffic, either in France, in Germany, in 
Belgium, or in England, and this price 


for conveyance by water, and by some in- 
erease of the rate of travel, which can now 
be more easily effected than it could have 
been former!y—say to about double the old 
rate—an increased amount of traffic would be 
ereated which would be at least double the 
present amount. 


According to Mr. F. R. Conder, C.E., who 
read a paper at the same meeting on “Inland 
Transport in the 19th Century by Land and 
Water,” few persons anticipated that the rail- 
ways would have the had effect they have had 
on those who lived near the old lines of transit 
by road and by canal. The canal proprietors, 
however, stoutly opposed the railway com- 
panies on Standing Orders and in the com- 
mittees on the merits of their Bills in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the opponents 
obtained little more concession at the expense 


of the railway companies than a sufficient 
height of bridges over canals and roads ; but 
when the railway companies had obtained 
their Acts they retaliated. They coveted the 
traffic of the canals, but did not stop to cal- 
eulate the difference of cost between land and 
water transport. They were blind to the fact 
that as the passenger traffic had deserted the 
highways for the railway, so would the canal 
traffic, for any goods they could afford to 
convey by rail as cheaply as the canals could 
convey it ; but the force required to draw 
a load on a canal at four miles an hour is only 
half that required to draw an equal load on 
a railwayat 35 milesan hour. The other items 
of cost—the maintenanceof worksand of way, 
the repair of vehicles, and the expenses of 
watching the line and conducting the 
traffic, are nearly five times as much by land 
as by water for an equal load. The outlay 
of capital for providing accommodation for 
a given amount of traffic is more than ten 
times as much by a railway as by a canal, 
and, had fair-play been allowed, the inland 
traffic of England would have sorted itself : 
that which could afford to pay a threefold 
rate for speed would have sought railway 
transport, and that which could not afford to 
pay a freight of which one-half was profit 
would have continued to go by water, to the 
great pecuniary advantage of freighters, of 
the canal owners, and also of the railway 
ewners. But the railway managers had no 
idea of the physical limits of capacity for 
transport of either a single or a double line 
ef way, and thought, very erroneously, that 
they could carry all the trade they could get, 
and that it would be better to carry a large 
quantity of heavy traffic at a low profit than 
not to carry itatall. In this they were of 
course wrong, and the error continues to this 
day.. 

Parliament was idle as a controlling power 
m the matter ; the Government did not make 
it their duty to study it; and the railway 
eompanies were able to obtain command of 
the canals in such parts of the country as to 
ezxable them to divert the inland water traffic 
to their own lines, the result of which has 
been interruption to the economical working 
of railways; and while England has been 
erippling her industrial power by wasting 
money on a costly and non-remunerative 
mode of carrying a heavy traffic by land in- 
stead of by water, the Continental nations 
fave been busy in improving the waterways, 
while we have neglected them. In France, 
wherever waterways and railways run side 
by side the development of industry and 
commerce has been such that the 
traffic of the waterways has increased ; 
—they aid one another in the performance 
of their proper functions, the railways carry- 
ing passengers and costly merchandise, and 
the rivers and canals the raw materials and 
heavy goods, for which speed of conveyance 
is of secondary importance. The attempts 
which have been made in Parliament to 
mediate the quarrel between the railway 
companies and the canal freighters have 
failed hecause they were not based on any 


includes not only a fair interest on the 
capital, but also provision for a sinking fund, 
which, within a determinable time, will 
render these inland waterways the property 
of the nation, to be used free of charge 
except the cost of maintenance of the works 
and attendance on the locks, which is buta 
small item. 


But without going so far as to assume 


that canal traffic may be carried on free of 
toll, there is a plain mathematical reason for 
the economy which the French engineers 
have practically found in the double service, 
by land for speed and by water for cheap- 
ness. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and most 
of the inland centres of industrial production, 
began in the use of inland waterways. 
the introduction of railways, the convenience 
afforded by the greater speed, and the 
obstruction thrown in the way of the canals, 
transferred a large amount of heavy traffic 
from the one to the other ; but the manu- 
facturers did not anticipate a close contest 
with the foreigner in the art of production, 
nor did the railway managers understand the 
law of the limits of capacity of railways for 
transport. 
facturers and merchants of France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany steadily maintained 
and improved their inland waterways ; and 
the result is seen in their being able to carry 
goods at a much less cost per ton per mile 
than we can, and accordingly to offer goods 
in the various markets of the world at prices 
which we cannot compete with, as long as 
the present system of transit continues ; and 
the result is shown in another way, in that 
some of the chief industrial establishments 
of England have already left their own 
neighbourhoods and established themselves 
where water carriage is available. 


The prosperity of our great towns, 


On 


Meantime, however, the manu- 


And yet we have existing waterways 


which, if improved, would save all such 
establishments from the necessity of removal. 
There are four principal connected systems 
of waterway, linking together the estuaries 
of the Thames, the Mersey, the Humber, and 
the Severn, with branches connecting the 


chief inland towns with these seaport termini. 
The four great estuaries which are thus con- 
nected by nearly 2,700 miles of waterway 
are also connected by seven great railway 
systems, the aggregate length of which, in 
1882, was about 7,400 miles. It looks, there- 
fore, on the face of it, as if goods of all sorts 
ought to be transported as easily in England 
as anywhere else. But the existing canals 
were made for local conveniences, and re- 
quire uniting and making more uniform in 
capacity. Some of the locks are only 7ft. 
wide, while others are 14ft., and both are of 
insufficient depth for any increase of speed. 
The question of the rate at which boats and 
barges should travel on improved canals de- 
pends on the cross-sectional area of the 
waterway in its relation to that of the 
vessel and the means of propulsion ; and it 
depends not only on the sectional area of the 


canal, but on its depth in relation to that 


area. There are, of course, many things to 
be considered before determining upon the 
best dimensions for improved canals ; there 
are none, however, with which English engi- 
neers are not already well acquainted. 

But whatever be the details, there is one 
thing required which may prove to be a 
great obstable to anything being done—viz., 
a strip of land alongside most of the canals, 
for widening, and, as Mr. Lester said, who 
read a paper on the “ History of Canals and 
Railways,” the owners of land are insatiable 
in their demands when any portion of it is 
wanted for public works, notwithstanding 
that the value of the remainder may he 
vastly increased by the making of the 
intended works. Land is not like any other 
commodity : on its being opened out depends 
the future prosperity of a locality or country. 

We have already mentioned the Aire and 
Calder rivers, and the Trent, the one being 
an improved navigation already accomplished, 
and the other in progress. On the capabilities 
of another river,'the Severn, Mr. Henry John 
Marten read a paper. He is the engineer to 
the Severn Commissioners. The river is 
canalised, and rendered navigable from 
Gloucester to Stourport, a distance of 42 miles. 
The depth of water is nowhere less than 6ft., 
and vessels of 150 tons have navigated 
the whole distance; but although the 
minimum depth of water over the shoals is 
6ft., the depth over the sills of the locks 
between Gloucester and Worcester is 9ft., 
and out of the whole length of 42 miles of 
canalised river, 30 miles are more than 9ft. 
deep, the remaining portion of 12 miles being 
7ft. 8in. at low summer level. The present 
traffic on the Severn is about 1,000 tonsa 
day. Its principal traffic feeders are the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, the Worcester 
and Birmingham canal, the Droitwich canal, 
and the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
canal. Above Stourport the Severn remains 
unimproved, so that only under favourable 
circumstances, and with a fair amount of 
freshet in the river, is it possible to move 
traffic, which is principally carried on in 
barges and boats towed by steam power. The 
average number of boats attached to one tug 
is from 10 to 12—a fleet. 


ee 


HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—IX. 


N our last article we noticed a few ex- 
amples of staircase halls in which the 
stairs, centre and lateral branch flights, were 
surrounded with arcaded galleries or open 
corridors—a type of arrangement appro- 
priate for buildings of a public or palatial 
character. The square or rectangular hall 
sometimes admits of being vaulted or divided 
into vaulting compartments by columns or 
shafted pillars so disposed as to make them 
stair newels, or to divide the flights. A 
noble Italian example of this kind is the 
staircase of the Palazzo Braschi, Rome, illus- 
trated by Mr. T. P. Marwick, A.R.ILB.A, 
in his interesting and clever prize essay on 
“ Staircases,” and reproduced in this journal 
of August 1, 1884. In this instance the 
rectangular walls inclosing the flights 18a 
square, divided by columns (16 in all) into 
three compartments each way, the outer orsur- 
rounding onesare occupied by the stair-flights. 
Thecolumns of red granite with Ionic capitals 
carry arches, which are ramped to the flights, 
the soffits of which are groined and enriched 
by panels with relief ornament. The circular 
arches, longitudinal and cross, spring directly 
from the capitals. The pedestals of i 
columns stop the balustrades, which are 
formed of a series of fluted pillarettes of 
Doric-like proportions. In Italy the Re 
naissance revived many of the old Classi¢ 
forms of staircases, as the palazzo itsell It 
a developed form of the Roman villa with 
its open peristylum, orcortile in the centre. 
and the vaulted vestibule or entrance a trans 
mitted form of the atrium. The adoptiol 
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of a second story in the Italian palace led, 
of course, to the necessity of a_staircase of 
some size and importance. ‘T'he steps were 
usually supported on solid walls, the raking 
soffits of the flights often had cylindrical 
vaults, with domical vaulted ceilings at 
the landings. The walls were enriched 
by dadoes, and divided by panels of marble 
or frescoes, the arched vaults decorated by 


GRANO STAIKCASE 


SKETCH 22 


CONCERT HALL, LEIesic, GERMany. 


cases are found of both square and cur- 
vilinear form. Amongst them is the ellip- 
tical staircase by F. Borromini, in the Palace 
Barberini, the open newel having five tiers 
of coupled columns, the dimensions being 
33ft. by 30ft. Of the class of staircases 
which we have been describing we may 
notice the fine example in the Scuola di San 
Rocco at Venice, which measures 46ft. by 
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plaster or stucco enrichments. The open 
newel form, too, is illustrated by many 
well-known examples. The invention is 
ascribed to Niccola of Pisa (1278), the cam- 
panile of that name having a spiral staircase 
to the loggia at the top, with a central well, 
Surrounding which are columns at intervals, 
carrying arches which follow the spiral line 
to the top. Other noted open newel stair- 


41ft., decorated by Titian, and the staircase | it 


on the Nuova Fabbricha, by Scammozzi. The 
Scala d’Oro of Ducal Palace, decorated by 


= 
the Italian staircases. The great staircase at 
the Farnese Palace is a magnificent specimen 
of scale, measuring 73ft. by 28ft., others 
have even greater length. Of one or two of 
these we may probably givesamples. A very 
stately example of an ascending central and 
two branch flights is to be seen in the Scala 
dell Palazzo Reale, the Caserta, Naples, in 
which all the varied effects of marble columns, 
panelled and sculptured walls, and domical 
ceilings, are increased by the dimensions and 
width of the stairs and the noble landing. 
Much variety may be given to a staircase by 
the arrangement of the branch flights. When 
a long landing or corridor is to be reached 
from which several doorways open, as when, 
for example, a large public hall is placed 
with its long axis parallel to the street, 
and is lighted therefrom on one side, 
it is necessary to economise the area 
occupied by the stairs. If the stair- 
case hall is made the same length as the 
assembly room, it is often desirable to reduce 
its depth. Let us imagine a staircase hall of 
the shape of a long rectangle, its longer axis 
at right angles to the entrance. An easy and 
convenient staircase can be formed by having 
a central flight branching out or bifurcating 
from a centre landing into wing flights, and 
then turning till they reached the first floor. 
Such an arrangement is shown by the sketch 
(22) we give of the Grand Staircase of the 
Concert Hall, Leipsic, Germany, designed by 
Herren Schmieden, Von Weltzein, and Speer, 
architects. A gentle turn at each end of the 
wing flights gains access to a long landing. 
The columns supporting the latter can be 
made to produce an agreeable and dignified 
approach from the entrance vestibule, while 
the lighting is good. Our sketch does not 
show the ceiling, which is coved and relieved 
by cross vaults. This type of stairs appears 
to be well suited for the requirements of a 
concert hall or theatre. The plan (Fig. 21) 
we give shows a novel and somewhat clever 
central arrangement, designed by Mr. John 
Taylor for the National Gallery. The twe 
lateral flights agreeably balance each other, 
and give access to the front suite of galleries. 
The central wide flight is broken by a 
spacious landing, and leads direct to the 
main gallery, Four isolated columns support 
the domical roof of the vestibule or stair- 
case hall, and the central flights are divided 
into three bays by the two columns at the 
entrance to inner vestibule. The arrange- 
ment is best shown by the section througk 
the staircase. 


LAND SURVEYING.—XIII. 


TRIANGULATION AND METHODS 
CALCULATING SIDES. 
Ne 


the student can apply the principles of 

the traverse to a variety of purposes, 
itis unnecessary to pursue the subject further 
here. For fixing the position of roads or 
streets that cannot be surveyed by any 
system of triangulation or through-lines, for 
laying down streams or rivers, for obtaining 
the boundaries of lakes and sheets of water, 
and also of irregular or curved inclosures 
and fences, this system of taking angles is 
admirably adapted. To those who desire te 
make themselves masters of traverse survey- 
ing, the “ Treatise on Land Surveying on 
the Meridian and Perpendicular System,” by 
W. Penman, C.E., is recommended. We now 
turn once more turn to the system of survey- 
ing, in which triangulation is the principle 
adopted, with the object of showing how 
can be extended to large areas. 
Let us take an example. A large town is to 
be surveyed, and it is necessary to lay down 


OF 


Sansovino, is without a rival in gorgeous|a few important points. A base line is 


display of stucco, arabesque, and painting ; 
and Sangallo’s staircase in the Sistine Chapel, 
highly praised by Vasari, is a fine example. 


selected in a convenient open and level part, 
either within or outside the town—the more 
elevated it is the better. The line is accu- 


Large dimensions, marble walls, and elaborate | rately measured, and angles are taken at its 


stucco ceilings are characteristic features of 


extremities, or at any convenient points, te 
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any buildings or lofty structures, such as] be calculated by the aid of a simple trigono- 


church spires, that are to be plotted with exact- 
ness. 
by the intersection of the lines drawn through 
the angles, or by calculation, they can be 
taken as stations for the detailed survey of 
the streets, the operations of which we have 
already described. In Fig. 19 let A B repre- 
sent a base line measured as we have de- 
scribed. At CO, D, E,F,G, H are lofty towers 
or other structures, the positions of which 
are necessary to be fixed. These several 
objects can be seen from the extremities of 
the base line A and B. From each of these 
stations take angles to the several objects, 
noting them in a sketch plan of. the 
town. ‘Then the base line being laid down 
on paper, and the angles protracted at its 
extremities, the intersections of the lines of 
sight from A to ©, A to D, A to EH, and 
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from B to E, B to D, and B to C, &c., deter- 
mine the position of those objects. The 
Same operation is carried on on the other 
side of the line to points F, G, and H. The 
positions being fixed, the lengths of the lines 
are found, and may be used as the base lines of 
other triangles. Thus, for example, having 
found the positions of the objects F and G, 
the line connecting these points may be 
made the base of another triangle. In this 
_ manner the system can be extended over a 
large area. Asa mode of checking the ac- 
curacy of such a survey, fix upon astation, O, 
in the base line from which one or two of 
the objects can be seen, and take the angles 
to them as O D, O E, and O H, 
dotted lines. These angles are then laid down, 
and lines drawn through them ought to pass 
through the intersections of the lines 
taken from the extremities of the 
base line. If greater accuracy is required 
the work of the protractor and straight-edge 
must be supplemented by calculation. Thus 
the positions of C, D, and E, and the lengths 
of the lines between them and the base, can 


metrical rule which we shall give presently. 


Having determined their positions} A useful check is to measure on the ground 


the distances between the positions, as be- 
tween F and G, where itcan be done. When 
the instrument is fixed at any station, angles 
may be taken also to any other object that 
can be observed. 

In surveying the bend of a river, or in 
harbour or coast work, two sides ofa triangle 
and the angle included between them can be 
measured to determine the third side. Thus 
AB, BC, Fig, 20 can be measured and the 
angle B taken, from which the distance A C 
can be found by the following rule: “As 
the sum of the two given sides is to the dif- 
ference of those sides, so is the tangent 
of half the sum of the two unknown angles 
to the tangent of half their difference. By 
the aid of logarithms the two unknown 
angles are found ; thence, by another sum, 
the third side is determined. When the 
three sides of a triangle are known, or the 
distances between three objects are measured, 
as when a triangle can be made to compass 
an inclosure, the distance to any given object 
within the triangle, such as a tower, can be 
found by measuring the angles made from 
A, B, and C (Fig. 21). By plotting the 
angles, and drawing the lines of intersection, 
the point required can be determined, or the 
internal angles at the centre can be measured. 
In the fillmg-up of extensive surveys this 
problem is of service in finding out the 
distances of some object or objects which 
fall within a given triangle. 

As an example of practical work, let us 
Suppose we have measured a base line be- 
tween two stations (see diagram 22), from 
either of which a church spire or some distant 
object is visible, but to which no direct 
measurement can be made. We will call the 
base line BC, and its length is found to be 
1764:3ft. By finding the position of A, a 
triangle can be laid down, from which other 
objects may be plotted. The lines 6 and c 
cannot be measured ; but the angles A BC 
and ACB are observed, from which it is 
possible to plot the triangle by the method 
of geometrical intersection. For greater 
accuracy, however, let us suppose it is re- 
quired to find the length of the side d. Since, 


as we have learnt, b = > we proceed 
a sin. B 
as follows: Log. b = log. ar AME log. b 


=log.a + Lsin.B—Lsin. A. A = 180° 
= "B= ¢; 
Referring to diagram, let a represent the 
base line measuring 1764:3ft., B = 66° 39, 
and C = 18°27. By reference to a table of 
logarithms, log. 1764°3 = 3-2465724. 
Log. sin. 18° 27 = 9°5003421 
9 Sin, 66° 39’ = 9 9628904 
Therefore— 
3°2465724 
9°9628904 


13°2094628 
95003421 


3°7091207 = log. 5118-2 
*. 0 = 6118-2£t, 
Or the solution can be effected by a simple 
rule as follows: “As the sine of the angle 
opposite the given side is to the sine of the 
angle opposite to the required side, so is the 
given side to the required side.” Let the 
base line measure 2,376ft. To find the side 
A B we say, as sine A is tosin. OC ::a:e. 
If we put the angle A = 64° 14, that of C 


shown by | 60° 38, then 


As sine of A = 64°14 = 9-9545458 
is to sine C = 60° 88’ = 99402847 
So is length BC = 2376 = 33760109 


13°3162956 


Then, subtracting top line from sum of the 
second and third lines, we get 3°3617498 
= 2,300 = AB. 

In nearly every case of triangulation, a 
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base line and two angles can be measured, 
so that this mode of calculation is easily ap- 
plied to the discovery of the other sides. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


6 bees third ordinary meeting for the present 
session was held on Friday evening, the 
President, Mr. H, D, Appleton, in the chair, 


THE THEORY OF ARCHED STRUCTURES. 


A paper dealing with this subject by the 
ordinary graphical method was read by Mr. 
Arthur T, Walmisley, M.Inst.C.H. Much of 
the lecture would be unintelligible without the 
diagrams by which it was illustrated. Having 
shown that arches might be divided into the 
two classes of voussoir and elastic, Mr. Wal- 
misley said he proposed to confine attention to 
the first-mentioned class, that in which the 
arch was made up of cemented blocks, as the 
elastic arch belonged more to the province of 
civil engineering, whereas the voussoir arch 
played an important part in nearly all struc- 
tures designed by an architect. The laws 
which governed the stability of arches were the 
same for arches of any shape or form, whether 
applied to a bridge, vault, dome, or to any 
other arched structure. As a basis, it was 
usual to assume that each bed-joint in an 
arch-ring acted as a hinge about which the 
voussoirs were free to turn; no allowance 
was made, therefore, for the adhesion of the 
mortar in the joints, so that to obtain stability 
the arch should be in equilibrium throughout. 
There were many reasons why the adhesion of 
the mortar should not be considered: first, in 
some cases mortar between the voussoirs was 
left out altogether, and sheet-lead substituted ; 
secondly, the mortar or cement might, through 
carelessness, be inferior in some of the bed- 
joints; thirdly, an accumulation of dust, 
and neglect to saturate the surface of the 
material with water, might prevent proper 
adhesion ; and, fourthly, vibration'of the centres 
might be produced by the deposit of material, 
or movement might be caused by the varied 
positions of the loads as the work advanced up 
the haunches, In arches there were three 
different causes of failure: (1) The arch might 
not be in equilibrium, and might collapse by 
altering its form; (2) the stones might be 
crushed ; (3) the youssoirs might slide on their 
bed-joints. The curve of equilibrium being an 
imaginary line representing the centre of pres- 
sure throughout the arch (supposing that the 
material werestrong enough to resist crushing), 
the whole of the arch-ring might be removed ex- 
cept that portion immediately around the curve, 
and the arch would still remain perfectly stable, 
The curve of equilibrium changed its form for 
every alteration of load, except when all the 
weights were altered in the same ratio, in which 


case the load could be augmented or diminished, 


and the same curve maintained. One of the 


conditions usually adopted with regard to the 


curve of the equilibrium was that it should 
everywhere be within the middle third of the 
arch-ring—i.e., if the depth of the arch was 
divided into three equal parts, forming con- 
centric rings, the curve should everywhere be 
contained in the middle ring. That was because 
the pressures had to be so distributed that no 
tensile stress would be set up. It therefore 


became a question how far the line of pressure — 


might deviate from the neutral axis of the 
arch without a tensile stress being produced. 
The stones in masonry being elastic, the com- 
pression of particles was in proportion to the 
weight supported; and when the centre of 
pressure was removed one-sixth of the length 
of the bed-joint from the centre, the edge of 
the stone furthest from the load was relieved 
from pressure, and became just on the verge of 
tension, When the curve of the equilibriumor 
curve of pressure was anywhere within one- 
sixth of the length of the bed-joint from the 
neutral axis of the arch upon either side, it 
would be in the middle third, and no tension 
would be produced, As the curve of equilibrium 


approached the edges of the arch-ring, tension 


was produced, which gradually increased until 
the curve passed outside the arch-ring, causing 
it to collapse, but practically thearch collapsed 
much sooner from the crushing of the material, 
Where the curve rose above the extrados of the 
voussoirs the arch would sink, and where the 
curve passed below the soffit the arch would 
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rise. An infinite number of curves of equili- 
brium could be drawn for the same loading, 
depending upon the rise given to the curve. 
The selection of the true curve required some 
preliminary consideration, and might be 
determined on the basis of Moseley’s principle 
of least resistance, as it was evident that the 
best curve to select was that which produced 
the least horizontal thrust—i.e., the one 
possessing the greatest rise and least span. 
As the middle third had already been fixed for 
the limit of the curve, the greatest rise given 
to the curve must be the outside limit of the 
middle third, and the least span the inside 
limit of the middle third. In selecting the 
curve, it might be found that a curve which 
touched the middle third at the crown and 
springing would be outside the limit at some 
other point, and it might be brought every- 
where within the limit by slightly moving 
the crown and springing further inside the 
limit. In that case that curve which fell 
everywhere within the limit, and which 
approached nearest to the limit both at the 
crown and the springing, would be the curve 
to be selected. To approximately determine 
the depth of the arch-ring at the crown, the 
empirical formule founded by Rankine on the 
dimensions of good existing work could be 
applied, viz. : 
Depth of keystone for a single arch in feet 
= 4/('12 x radius at crown). 


; Depth of keystone for an arch of a series in 
eet 


= 4/(‘17 x radius at crown). 


The depth of an arch-ring did not depend upon 
the crushing strength of the material so much 
as upon the curve of equilibrium, which 
usually required wide limits to provide for the 
necessary stability, and thus gave an area 
many times greater than was required to resist 
direct crushing—in practice the proportion 
_ varied between 3 and 70, but the above formulz 
by Rankine were based upon examples varying 
from 20 to 40. Having approximately de- 
_ signed an arch, the curve of equilibrium could 
_be drawn ; but should the required conditions 
not be satisfied, the design would require 
modification, either by increasing the depth of 
_ the arch-ring, altering the rise, or altering the 
loads on the arch, Toconstruct the curve of 
equilibrium the horizontal axis of the arch 
should be divided into a convenient number of 


erly determined ; but as these lines of force 
id not in this case coincide with the vertical 


ordinates, care should be taken, in dealing with 
the problem by the graphical method, not to 
draw the curve between the verticals, but 
between. the oblique lines, Passing on to still 
more complex examples, the lecturer proceeded 
to explain the application of the theory to the 
dome, showing that where such structure was 
secured by a chain passing round it as a belt, 
the curve of equilibrium would not commence 
at the springing of the dome, but at some dist- 
ance above it, the position depending on that 
of the chain, Dealing lastly with a buttressed 
arch, such as-the chancel arch of a church, 
Mr. Walmisley referred to the risk of failure 
in such a structure arising from the third 
cause he had mentioned—the sliding of the 
stones at the bed-joint, 
—that was, the limiting angle at which a 
pressure might be applied to a stone without 
its sliding on the stone beneath—varied, he 
reminded his hearers, from 31° to 35° with the 
normal to the joint, and if either of the result- 
ants made a greater angle with the normal, 


there would be a danger of the stones sliding. 
The coefficient of friction was the tangent of 
the angle of friction, and for masonry was 
In 
some text-books we were furnished with the 
angles, and in others with the coefficients ; but 
it was a matter of indifference whether we 
had the angle of fraction or the coefficient for 
any particular material, as we could derive the 


known to have a value of from ‘6 to°7. 


one from the other. 


At the close of the lecture a short discussion 
followed, in which Messrs, H. Lovegrove, Percy 
Hunter, 8, Beale, and Owen Fleming took part, 
anda hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 


Mr, Walmisley. 


OE 2 ——__—_—_ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


VHE second ordinary meeting for business 
was held on Monday evening last, Mr, 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., Vice-President, in the 
The following architects were duly 
elected members :—As Fellows: Ralph Selden 
Wornum, 26, Bedford-square, W.C.; Alfred 


chair, 


Atkins, Wanganui, New Zealand ; Alfred Burr, 


10A, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C,; Casper 


Purdon Clarke, C.1.E., 36, Bath-road, Chiswick, 
W.; Samuel Taylor Smith, 110, King-street, 
Manchester ; Alfred Hessell Tiltman, Associate, 
70, Torrington-square, W.C.; Reuben Castle, 
Cleckheaton, Yorkshire ; Henry George Brace, 
Associate, Boscombe, Melford-road, Lordship- 
lane, S.E.; Charles Harrison Townsend, 29, 
Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. ; Albert 
William Smith, County Surveyor’s Office, and 
41, Lower Fant-road, Maidstone, Kent; Harry 
Wilkinson Moore, Associate, 6, Beaumont-street, 
Oxford ; William Hale, Birmingham ; Henry 
John Wadling, Associate, Lambe-buildings, 
Temple, H.C.; Edmund Kirby, Associate, Pre- 
sident of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
5, Cook-street, Liverpool. As Associates: Alan 
Cameron Walker, 20, Barrack-street, Hobart, 
Tasmania ; Alfred Christie Smart, Kew, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Edward Percy Hinde, Cen- 
tral-buildings, North John-street, Liverpool ; 
Edward Albert Jollye, 3, John-street, Bedford- 
row, W.C.; Michael Francis Cavanagh, Adelaide, 
South Australia——Mr. T. Searancke Archer 
asked a question relative to the inquiry held in 
connection with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and desired to learn what the Council 
of the Institute had resolved with regard to 
those members of the R.I,B.A. who had been 
convicted of malpractice. The Chairman re- 
plied that five members had been dealt with ; 
one, as already announced by Mr, Waterhouse, 
R.A., at the opening meeting, had been expelled, 
and one had resigned his membership, while 
the other three members had been suitably 
cautionedand admonished by the Council for the 
irregular conduct of which the evidence proved 
them to have been guilty, Mr. Lacy Ridge called 
attention to the papers entitled (1) ‘ Conser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments and Remains,” 
and (2) “Hints to Workmen engaged on the Re- 
pairs and Restoration of Ancient Buildings,” 
and asked by whose authority these documents 
were issued in the name of the Institute, as he 
for one differed from many of the items of ad- 
vice contained in them, and thought that other 
points might well have beenimproved. The 
speaker took exception to several minor details, 
and Mr, Wm, Woodward supported the objec- 


This angle of friction 


tions which had been raised. He referred to 
his letter on the same subject, published in the 
BUILDING NEws for Sept. 14th last, and read 
some of the criticisms, with which our readers 
are already familiar, in that communication to 
our pages, Mr. Woodward specially contended 
that the advice about draining the site of an 
old building was unwise for general applica- 
tion ; and the plan for removing an ancient 
wall painting, by destroying the wall behind 
it, was “positively absurd.” The Chairman 
said that the papers referred to were only 
renewals of the original ‘“ Hints” issued 
by the Institute about 23 years ago, and 
which had become out of print. Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., as a member of the Art Com- 
mittee, replied at some length to Mr, Ridge, 
saying that the “ Hints to Workmen” were 
those used by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., through- 
out his long and extensive practice of church 
restoration, and that all the committee had 
done was to advise their reissue. With the 
other paper (No. 1) of advice to promoters of 
restorations, the committee, which consisted of 
men specially familiar with this branch of 
work, had gone over each clause line by line, 
and the council had also carefully done the 
same so as to bring the “advice” generally up 
to date. He contended that Mr, Ridge had un- 
fairly quoted items without the context, Mr, 
Ewan Christian, F.S.A., said that he knew per- 
sonally the great value of the papers to which 
exception had been taken, and, having had 
much to do with their revision, was prepared 
to answer for their accuracy. The speaker 
alluded to the objections raised by Messrs. 
Woodward and Ridge, and said that although 
the hints were arranged under the heads of 
trades, after. the fashion of a specification, 
it was intended rather as a classification 
of the suggestions than an instruction that cer- 
tain workmen should do this or that. The foreman 
of the works necessarily would be responsible 
to the architect in this matter, as was the case 
with the specification. Mr. McVicar Ander- 
son, hon. sec., drew attention to the fact that 
these hints were initiated during the pre- 
sidencies of Prof, Donaldson and Mr, Beresford 
Hope, at the instance of Messrs. G. E. Street, 
Eden Nesfield, J, L, Pearson, Sir Geo, Gilbert 
Scott, Professors Lewis and Roger Smith, and 
that the late Mr, Benj. Ferrey had carefully 
revised them also, so that some of the best 
authorities on restoration work had been en- 
gaged more or less intimately on the prepara- 
tion of these papers of advice, about which so 
much had been said. He thought Mr, Lacy 
Ridge was nothing if not critical, and while 
possibly in items of detail differences of opinion 
would necessarily exist about advice of this 
kind, it must be generally acknowledged that 
the papers were both sound and useful, Mr. 
Hayward and others spoke, and the meeting 


terminated, 
> <a GC -——_______-— 


EXHIBITION OF COTMAN’S 
DRAWINGS. 


HE Burlington Fine Arts Club have this 
week opened in Savile-row a well-chosen 

and representative collection of the water- 
colours and black-and-white studies for which 
John Sell Cotman was famous. Cotman, the 
son of a well-to-do Norwich silk mercer in 
Cockey-lane, was of so artistic a nature that 
his father’s intention of making a haberdasher 
of him was given up, and consequently, at the 
age of 16, the ambitious youth came up to 
London, Two years later he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. At 27 he married Anne Miles, 
daughter of a farmer of Felbrigg, near Cromer, 
and settled in Norwich, where he conducted 
drawing classes, In this he was not very suc- 
cessful in respect to anything like an ample 
income from his labours ; but, notwithstanding, 
he did exquisite work. In 1834 he was elected 
drawing-master to King’s College, London, 
which insured him “a fair salary.” Cotman 
now became comparatively prosperous, and was 
elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1836. He 
died in 1842, Mr, Frederick Wedmore has 
written an admirable review of his works in 
the Catalogue published with the present 
exhibition, a fitting tribute to one whose poetic 
suggestiveness, with so seemingly easy a com- 
mand of the medium he worked in, has only 
been reached by a few. Cotman’s engraved 
works include, “Etchings by John Sell Cot- 
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man ” (1811) ; “ Engravings of the Sepulchral 
Brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk” (1819); “A 
Narrative of the Great Festival at Yarmouth, 
3814,” on the occasion of the fall of Napoleon ; 
“Specimens of Norman and Gothic Architec- 
ture of Norfolk” (1816—18) ; ‘‘ Antiquities of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Stourbridge” (1819); and 
several other volumes of etchings, in conjunc- 
tion with Dawson, Turner, and Thomas Rick- 
man, were brought out by him, “The Archi- 
sectural Antiquities of Normandy” saw the 
light in 1822. The present gathering of his 
drawings includes a goodly number of those 
which were shown last summer at Norwich 
under theauspices of the Norwich Art Circle, the 
best of the Norwich works being here repre- 
sented. “Byland Abbey” (No, 2) is a lovely 
specimen of liquid effects in pale tints, showing 
the old ruin of the church rising in the centre of 
the picture, with the hills beyond and stream in 
the foreground. No. 8, “ Duncombe Park, 
Yorkshire,” furnishes the title for a study of 
trees in the same graceful and charming style 
ef Cotman’s earlier manner. “ Durham Castle 
and Cathedral’ (No. 4), seen at sunset over the 
rushing river spanned by the well-known 
bridge in the centre of the picture, is a 
favourite subject, boldly painted against the 
light with a remarkable effect of aérial subtilty 
elear and defined. The flint and stone built 
tower of the “ North Gate, Great Yarmouth” 
(No. 6), is characteristic of Norfolk work, and 
so is the sketch of “Binham Abbey,” though 
No. 15 of an unnamed circular church tower, 
evidently built of flint but tinted as if in stone 
ashlar, gives the idea ofa fancy study. “ Nor- 
wich Market Place in 1805,’ with St. Peter 
Mancroft in the mid-distance, is a fine large 
busy scene, showing the old houses of the last 
century which once stood round the square. 
The “Cleve Tomb in Blickling Church” has 
not the colour which is here added toit (No. 21), 
and the pews in the view of “St. Peter Hungate 
Church, Norwich” (No. 24), are too highly 
sinted in yellow to be exactly accurate. 
“The Bishopgate Bridge, Norwich,’ with St. 
James’s Hillin the distance, is a lovely study, 
and several bits from the interior of the cathe- 
dral are charming instances of Cotman’s ability. 
“The Refectory of Walsingham Abbey,” the 
“Dutch Church, Norwich,” and the “Bauchum 
Chapel,” are further specimens, Of his know- 
ledge of shipping and love for the sea there is 
ample evidence, as, for example, No. 42, Here 
a lugger in dark shadow on the crest of the 
waves is sailing in a strong breeze, with two 
ships at anchor in the distance. Such are the 
elements of the picture. The beauty of colour- 
ing, truthfulness to nature, and “go” are its 
characteristics. Of Mount St. Michael there 
are three studies from the approach from Pon- 
torson. We like No. 77, perhaps, the best. 
“The Rath Haus, Wiesbaden,” with its half- 
timber upper story, the “Town Hall, Ghent,” 
“An Open Place at Malines,” the “ Abbatial 
House of St. Ouen, Rouen,” a “Street View in 
the Tyrol,” another in Alencgon, showing the 
triangular porch to the Cathedral there, “‘ The 
Cathedral, Aix la Chapelle,” and the “ Gateway 
of Aumale Abbey, Normandy,” are among the 
foreign sketches or pictures of note, A study 
of the statue of Charles I. at Charing-Cross, 
and asmall Indian-ink drawing of the brick- 
built porch of the Free School. Thetford, please 
us greatly. The collection affords a genuine 
treat, not to be missed, 


Cae _ 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING,* 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY, 
SEVENTEENTH LESSON, 


( \ROIN FORMED BY THE INTERSEC- 
TION OF A SKEW LUNETTE IN A 
BARREL-VAULT.—In engineering works for 
eovering watercourses, the tunnels bringing 
afiuents into the main course must enter the 
main vault in a skew direction, and not square. 
Let o'O be the direction of such a vaulted sub- 
way constructed in stone (Fig. 100). If, asin 
eur drawing, the face of the lunette (Fig. 98) 
be skew with its direction, and, for appearance 
sake, be made semi-circular, with joints 
radiating from the centre, then the right 
section (Fig. 101) will be an ellipse, and the 
joints will not be normal to the surface of the 
vault, We may, on the contrary, assume that 
nS a i 
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the right section is circular, and then the out- 
side face of the arch will be elliptical. Which- 
ever alternative be assumed, it must be 
remembered that the development of the 
surface of the vault can only be found by 
means of the right section. 

The division of both vaults in arch stones 
will be done as in the case when the vaults met 
at right angles; the groin will again be found 
by cutting both vaults by a series of horizontal 
planes, such as /'l", m'm", n'n" (Figs. 98, 99), 
each of which will cut both vaults along 
straight lines, the intersection of which will 
give the points 7, m,n of the groin, The tan- 
gents to the curve of the groin on plan are 
found by exactly the same methods as when 
the vaults meet at right angles, either by the 
method of the plane of the normals, or by the 
method of the intersection of the planes tan- 
gent to each of the cylinders. 

Development of the Soffit (Fig. 102).— 
Develop the right section (Fig, 101), then 
make a, A; = « A, A, 1; = Nl, wz m, = pm, V2 Ng 
=vn...+,8,B;= 6B. Thisseries of points 
will give the line of the groin on the developed 
surface of the soffit. Hach division of this 
development will give us the soffit mould of 
the respective arch-s‘ones, 

In drawing the bed-moulds, the depth of 
each joint must be taken on the right section 
(Fig. 101), and not on the face arch (Fig. 98). 
Thus, in Fig. 102, ». N, = vv" of Fig. 101, and 
v,P,='T',¥2.7,='7. The lengths (Fig. 102) 
N,N;, P.P;, 722s, are taken from the plan 
(Fig. 100) equal to the distances of the points 
N,P, vy, from the linea. The curves n, Nz, 
p;P3 formed by the intersection of the bed 
with the soffit and extrados of the larger vault 
are found exactly as in the case of the ordinary 
Welsh groin (lesson 16); they are again por- 
tions of ellipses, but of which we have con- 
jugate diameters such as Oo and OX, not 
axes. It is observed that the ellipses formed 
by the intersections of the beds with the soffit 
of the vault have all got the one conjugate 
diameter Ov in common, and that tangents, 
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taken on points where lines parallel to the 
other conjugate diameter, cut the ellipses, will 
meet in one point, such as @, on the diameter ; 
for 6 will be in every case given by the inter- 
section of the horizontal trace of plane m" 6” 
(Fig. 99), tangent to the larger cylinder with 
the centre line of the smaller vault, which is 
the horizontal trace of all the planes of the 
bed-joints, 

In working the stones (Fig. 103) the face 
mould must be taken from the square section 
(Fig. 101). We begin by producing a prism, 


the base of which is equal to the plan of the : 


stone, and the height of which is equal to the 
difference of level of the highest and lowest 
points, suchas p’ and” (Fig.101). The work- 
ing of the stone is then completed by the same 
methods as in working the stone of the Welsh 
groin when the vaults met at right angles, the 
only difference being that the sides of the 
L-shaped prism are not at right angles. 


THE HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE,* 


HE second volume of Mr, Law’s “ History 


of Hampton Court Palace” fairly sustains 
the interest which the first volume has aroused. 
We should have liked to have seen a few more 


carefully executed engravings of the buildings _ 


themselves, which, from an architectural point 
of view, form a group of Tudor and Stuart ex- 
amples nowhere else to be found in such com- 
pleteness. 


ton Court—a period replete with associations, 
and embracing a narrative of the events that 
occurred at the palace from the commencement 
of the reign of James I. to the end of that of 
James II. A third volume is promised, 
embracing the last hundred years of the 
history of the palace, bringing the work to 


* The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. Il, 
Stuart Times. By ERNEST LAW, B,A. London: George 
Bell and Sons, York-street, Coyent-garden. 


Mr. Law’s new volume treats ofthe | 
Stuart period of the eventful history of Hamp- | 
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a close, The most eventful history of Hampton 
Court is contained in the first volume, which 
deals with Tudor times, and includes the stir- 
ring incidents which occurred there during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. We 
generally, indeed, associate all that is of popular 
interest with those personages and the illus- 
trious Wolsey. Under James I.a new régime 
commences, When he came to reside at the 
Palace from Windsor Castle it was in excellent 
order, and he here ordered a grand masque at 
Christmas in 1603. One of his first actions 
was to confer the dignity of knighthood on all 
persons who had £40 a year in land or upwards, 
Over three hundred persons availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, were presented, and 
paid the fees—a necessary part of the pro- 
gramme, as His Majesty was in want of funds, 
Later on to replenish his coffers he founded the 
order of baronets, who each paid a fee of 
£1,000 on creation, in addition, to defend and 
ameliorate the condition of the province of 
Ulster, and aid towards the building of 
churches, towns, and castles—a condition 
for the honour conferred, which, as the 
author says, would startle our modern 
baronets, Not content with lavishing 
these honours, he created in the Great Hall 
at Hampton eleven peers, a hundred more 
peerages being conferred in his reign. The 
author’s interesting account of the Court 
festivities on the first Christmas after the 
accession to the throne, on which occasion a 
grand masque written by Samuel Daniel was pre- 
sented, gives us some idea of the entertainment, 
which was an improvement on the mum- 
mings and revels of the earlier Tudors, The 
masque of the “Vision of the Twelve God- 
desses” partook more of the dramatic represen- 
tation ; Inigo Jones designed the scenery and 
appliances, and the ladies who took the parts of 
the goddesses are given by Mr. Law, who dis- 
covered their names in a curious copy of the 


first edition of the masque preserved in the 
British Museum. William Shakespeare was 
foremost among the king’s company of 
comedians, and no doubt was one of the 
visitors at these Christmas revels. It is sur- 
mised that the old pantry behind the screens 
at the end of hall was set apart as a “ tyring- 
room” or green-room for the queen and her 
ladies, and the Great Watching Chamber at 
the upper end of hall was used for rehearsals, 
We can only imagine what the Great Hall 
was like when thronged with a courtly crowd 
at such an occasion, and we can dimly picture 
to ourselves the splendid pageants that must 
have taken place within its walls during 
Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. Law’s researches into 
records and contemporary annals furnish us 
with materials for the colouring of such a 
picture. Even HElizabeth’s wardrobes at the 
Tower were put under contribution for this 
Christmas masque. The hall, with its tapestries 
and glass, must have furnished a brilliant 
spectacle with its crowd of courtiers and 
gorgeously-dressed ladies and torch-bearers, a 
scene which the graphic pen of the author 
depicts. The Conference between the Church 
of England and the Puritans forms the subject 
of another chapter, and a scene of a different 
kind. The author has here freely used Barlow’s 
work on the Conference, and Strypes’ Whitgift, 
and gives an interesting narrative of the 
pedantic vanity of James, his display of Biblical 
knowledge, his impatience of the Puritan 
divines, the insults he showers on them. But 
we cannot go further. Other chapters narrate 
the king’s fondness for stag hunting, Prince 
Otto’s description of the palace, the Queen 
Anne of Denmark and herdeathbed. Amongst 
the incidents recorded is the proposed mar- 
riage of Buckingham’s brother, Sir John 
Villiers, to Chief Justice Coke’s daughter, how 
the girl was carried off by her mother, Coke’s 
pursuit and capture, and the marriage cere- 


mony in the chapel. Charles I, often visited 
the Palace: his dismissal of Henrietta Maria’s 
suite and Buckingham’s intrigues form the sub- 
ject of two chapters. The remonstrance to 
Charles after his attempt to arrest the Five 
Members, his flight to Hampton Court, are told 
with circumstantial detail. The remainder of 
the narrative describes the Great Rebellion, 
when the Parliament take possession of the 
Palace and destroy the altar and sacred pic- 
tures ; Charles remains here as a prisoner, and 
his intrigues and escape are all told. The 
period of the Commonwealth, when the Palace 
was put up for sale ; Cromwell’s possession of 
the Palace, his illness and death ; and the sub- 
sequent history of the Court under Charles II, 
and his favourites and unhappy Queen 
Catherine, form interesting episodes in the 
history of the Palace. The illustrations, com- 
prising several etchings and copper-plates, are 
well selected, 


EE? —_____. 


ST. HILDA’S, MILLFIELD, SUNDERLAND. 


HIS church is designed to accommodate 
about 650 worshippers when completed, 
according to our illustration; but the present 
building scheme does not include the western 
bay of nave, narthex, tower, &c. This omission 
reduces the accommodation to about 520, and 
the cost is estimated at about £3,000. It is to 
be built of brick, with stone dressings, and the 
roofs covered with plain tiles. Mr. H, T. 
Gradon, A.R.I.B.A., of the firm of Alexander 
and Graydon, architects, of Middlesbrough, is 
the architéet, his design having been selected 
in open competition from 23 designs submitted 
to the committee. 


“eo —____ 
Dr. R. C. Puckett has resigned the headmaster- 


ship of the school of artat S~. Alban’s, after many 
years’ service. 
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HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, FLORIDA, 


THE vast extent of this building and the 
originality of its architectural treatment render 
it of more than ordinary interest. We givea 
general view, with an interior, of the large 
dining-room and a plan of the hotel. A detail 
drawing is also given, showing the main 
entrance to the great courtyard. Our illustra- 
trations are taken from the originals, kindly 
lent us by the architects, Messrs. Carrere and 
Hastings, of Bowling - green, New York. 
Florida, the American Italy, with the Gulf of 
Mexico on the west and south, while the waters 
of the Atlantic are tempered by the Gulf 
Stream, naturally furnishes a health resort of 
great popularity. Here, at St. Augustine, on 
a lovely site, has been erected the Hotel Ponce 
de Leon. The building is constructed of con- 
crete with red terracotta dressings, and is 
described as a monolith. The materials used 
were broken shells or coquina deposit from the 
Anastasia Island (a mile away), and Portland 
cement, mixed in the proportion of six parts of 
shell to one of cement, the composition “ form- 
ing an indestructible mass” of light mother- 
of-pearl colour, which glitters in the sun, The 
terracotta dressings are of light salmon-red. 
The roofs are covered with dark Spanish red 
tiles, and over the entrance rich faience is 
used. The loggias overhanging the different 
fagadesare of wooden construction, Thegreat 
court, planted with palms, roses, and vines, is 
150ft. square, with a corridor round it. In 
front of the gateway, with its portcullis on 
going in, is the main entrance, rich in mosaics 
and elaborate terracotta of Renaissance detail. 
To the left and right are the ladies’ entrances. 
The hall takes the form of a rotunda, on one 
side of which is the great parlour and the bil- 
liard rooms; reading rooms, barber’s shop, 
and hotel offices are situated on the other, 
Facing the entry is the large dining-hal!, with 
the kitchens and offices beyond. The parlour 
is 104ft. by 53ft., and is divided into five apart- 
ments by arches, portiéres, and screens. We 
give an interior view of the dining saloon, 
at the end of which is a music gallery. 
In the grounds is a cascade formed from a 
sulphur spring, discovered during the progress 
of the works. The water thus obtained, “at 
the rate of ten million gallons of water in 
twenty-four hours,” is used for driving the 
machinery. The cascade, which is shown on 
the plan we publish, is 450ft. long, and is con- 
structed after the fashion of the great cascade 
of St. Cloud, with fountain, statues, stairs, 
alcoves, and terraces, all of which, like the 
hotel, are lighted by electricity. In the grounds 
are a church, parsonage, and Sunday-school. 
Adjoining the hotel is the Alcazar, which serves 
for the amusement of the visitors to the hotel, 
with salt water and sulphur spring baths, club 


rooms, tennis grounds, 300 bedrooms as a 
dependence of the Ponce de Leon, and a grand 
restaurant. We shall give some illustrations 
of this other building at an early date, from 
Mr. Hastings’ own drawings. The builders are 
Messrs. McGuire and McDonald, of St. Augus- 
tine ; the decorations and frescoes were done by 
Mr. Geo. W. Maynard, of New York, and Mr. T. 
Hastings, one of the architects; Mr. Wm. 
Kennish superintended the concrete con- 
struction, and Mr. J. W. Ingle was clerk of the 
works. The Hanover Portland cement was 
used, and the terracotta came from Perth 
Amboy, NJ. 


OLD GABLES AT YPRES, 


Or the many interesting towns visited in Bel- 
gium I found Ypres the most, from an archi- 
tectural point of view ; for besides possessing 
a fine cathedral, and a grand cloth hall, “ the 
largest and most beautiful” in Belgium (Fer- 
gusson), there are many scraps of interesting 
Domestic work, of which the sketch given is a 
fair example ; the strange chimney-like brick 
finials being the characteristic feature. The 
bricks used in this case are of a grey colour, 
scarcely so happy as the red. Ypres is ex- 
tremely dull and quiet, the grass grows in 
the streets, and so it is a convenient place for 
sketching, and I should recommend it to those 
whose tastes are that way inclined LEONARD 
V. Hunt, 


HISTORIC BEDSTEADS, KNOLE PARK, KENT, 


THE announcement recently made that in con- 
sequence of the terms of the late Lord Sack- 
ville’s will, most of the fine-art works and old 
furniture in Knole House, not restricted as heir- 
looms, are to be sold, has naturally directed 
attention to that remarkable mansion, and its 
exceptionally good collection of Hlizabethan 
and James I. specimens of the cabinetmaker’s 
art, for which the place has always been so 
celebrated. The selfish rule, too, of the late 
owner, by which yisitors of all kinds were 
entirely excluded from seeing the house and 
its contents, naturally enough, made many all 
the more anxious to inspect the building, while 
more or less inaccurate descriptions of what is 
there to be seen are to be found in accounts 
concerning the apartments, We have to-day 
chosen from the series of photographs 
taken by Mr. OC. Essenhigh Corke, of 
London-road, Sevenoaks, two views illus- 
trating some of the bedrooms containing 
the great bedsteads, usually mentioned in 
all works descriptive of furniture, with 
similar examples at Hampton Court, Haddon 
and Hardwick, Montacute, Ashley Hall, Blick- 
ling, Penshurst, Hatfield, Derwent Hall, and 
other mansions. The upper bedstead seen in 
our plate is in Lady Betty Germaine’s Chamber, 
which contains the Mortlake Tapestry, worked 
after the picture of Vandyck, comprisinz por- 
traits of the artist and Sir Francis Crane, Master 
of the Tapestry Works. The Venetian Bedroom 
remains as it was fitted up for the Ambassador 
Molino, after whom it is named. The toilet 
table and mirror frame are of silver. Here is 
a portrait of Catherine II. of Russia in a 
soldier’s red uniform, given by her to Lord 
Whitworth. The ‘“ King’s Bed-Chainber,” go 
called because it was furnished as it stands 
for James L., has a bed like the upper one here 
illustrated. The silver toilet service used in 
this room was, however, added in 1743. The 
walls are hung with fine tapestry, and the bed 
hangings are of rich needlework, with vases 
and plumes at the four corners of the tester. 
The chairs are good examples of their style. 
Over the fireplace is a picture by Jansen of 
historical interest, representing the three 
brothers Coligny, including the admiral mur- 
dered on St. Bartholomew’s night. The furni- 
ture of the Spangled bedroom and dressing- 
room was presented by James I. to Lionel 
Cranfield, the Harl of Middlesex. Our lower 
illustration represents this fine apartment. 
Knole Park, ranking with Penshurst Place, 
itg near neighbour, and Cobham Hall, is 
one of the three finest houses in the county 
of Kent; Ightham, with all its special 
interest, being a smaller and less pretentious 
class of dwelling. Leeds Castle, too, can 
scarcely be compared to it properly. Knole is 
very extensive, and forms a magnificent range 
of buildings, surrounding two quadrangular 
courts ; the greater part is Hlizabethan, finished 
in 1605, which date is inscribed on the leaden 
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water spouts, This part was built by the first Harl 
of Dorset; a portion is earlier, built by Arch- 
bishop Bourchier, who inclosed the park, and 
was bequeathed by him to the see of Canter- 
bury in 1486. It was one of the sixteen palaces 
owned by that see, The late Baron Sackville 
inherited the place from his mother, Baroness 
Buckhurst. Knole came into the Sackville 
family in 1603, when the Harl of Dorset was 
Lord Treasurer. It was for a short time alien- 

ated in the reign of Charles II., and having 
been then repurchased has remained in the 
family tillnow. Cardinal Morton added to the 
house, and received Henry VII, here, while in 
1509 and 1514, Henry VIII. visited Archbishop 
Warham at Knole. Cranmer is said also to 
have lived in the mansion, and Queen Elizabeth 
came to “her house at Knole” in 1573, The 
building was refitted in 1605-7, and part of the 
house inhabited, as the family wing has been 
modernised; the east front, too, has some 
plaster gables and bay windows, which look 
like 18th-century work. The entrance is by a 
gatehouse after the fashion of Penshurst, lead- 
ing into the outer or “ green court.” The inner 
court is paved, and has a colonnade of 
quaint Jacobean character surmounted by a 

balustrade with stout newels and ball terminals. 
On the parapet above is a rococo coat of arms 
and heavy swags, put up in Georgian Times evi- 
dently. The gables of the Elizabethan work 
are of the usual form employed at that period, 
and the buildings group very picturesquely, 
with the clock turret, of indifferent import- 
ance, crowning the composition over the main 
entrance building. Mr. Corke’s views include 
some seven pictures of the exterior, besides 
about a dozen of the inside of the house. The 
great hall was re-roofed and fitted up by Lord 

Buckhurst (the poet). It is 75ft. long by 27ft. 

wide. At the end isa music gallery of florid 

Jacobean detail, rich in armorial bearings, 
illuminated in colour, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by great beasts holding shields and a 
central coat of arms of the Sackvilles. The 
walls are panelled to the height of the window 

sills, and the ceiling is ribbed in a geometric 
pattern and having pendants in scale with the 

rest. The chimneypiece is of marble, like 
those at Hardwick, and the grand old fire-dogs 
from Heyer Castle bear the initials of old King 

Hal and Anne Boleyn. There is a noble 

antique of Demosthenes or of Pythagoras; a 
fine copy of Canova’s Perseo in the Vatican, and 
other statuary in this hall worth noting, besides 
several pictures by Rubens, Kneller, Lawrence, 
&e. The staircase figures in Nash’s “ Baronial 

Mansions,” and will be found illustrated in the 
BuriLpine News for August 20, 1886, the year 
the Architectural Association visited Kent, 

The late Lord Sackville would not, however, 
allow the party to see Knole, and so it was left 
out of the programme, The interesting detail 

of this staircase is well shown in Mr. Corke’s. 
print. The “Cartoon Gallery” contains copies. 
of six of Raffaellé’s cartoons at Hampton Court, 
and some splendid furniture as well as statuary. 

The large marble chimneypiece, too, is a fine 
one, with silver sconces to the fire-dogs. A 

similar mantel is in the ball-room, which has. 
wainscoted walls of unusual design crowned 
by a richly-carved frieze divided by projecting 

sculptured winged figure brackets and treated 
with mermaids holding armorial shields, gro- 
tesques, &c. The large paintings hung on the 
walls destroy the effect of this curious old 
detail, and the ceiling seems large in pattern 

for the mural treatment. The ‘ Crimson Draw-' 
ing-room” contains the best pictures in the 

house, including works by Titian, Raffaelle, 
Holbein, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Teniers, and 
other masters. The chimneypiece is an odd 

composition, with bronzed figure-heads to the 
jambs of the fireplace. The Leicester gallery 
is panelled and full of pictures. The chapel is 
of Perpendicular date, built by Archbishop 
Bourchier, with a good traceried east window. 

The gable of the chapel forms an important 
feature of the house when viewed from the east. 
It stands N. and S. Inside the stalls and 
screens are interesting, and tapestry hangs on 

the walls. 


COFFEE TAVERN, BIRMINGHAM, 


Tue coffee tavern at Winson Green is erected 
by Mr. James Moffat from designs of Mr. Wm. 
Doubleday, architect. The materials are Bath 
stone, Broseley roofing tiles, lead light 
windows, and walls lined with Minton, Hollins, 
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and Oo.’s tiles, and Adderley Park bricks in deserve ; but those who ought to know better} made them a trifle high. It appears that he 
half-timbered gables. enter for such competitions for the very reason | had tried to ‘ observe” the Gothic style 

; that they anticipate no formidable opposition, | throughout; but in effect could only introduce 
a5 | pS ONAL SCHOOL CHURCH. | and for the sake of a miserable premium wiil | a staircase window of this order, the rest of the 
THE present structure is intended to fulfil the | inflict an injury on the interests of the profes- | design settling down intoa variety of “ Renais- 
requirements of a Congregational church tem- | sion which, if not at once visible, is very evi-|sance”—I could scarcely comprehend from the 
porarily, and that of a Sunday-school; but it | dent in the long run, If we could by some| description given. There were an abundance 
is proposed to devote the whole of the structure 


of columns, particularly in the interior, where 
to the latter uses at some future time, when 


the surrounding district becomes so thickly 
populated as to warrant the erection of a build- 
ing for church purposes exclusively, The 
large room for church purposes is placed on 
the first-floor level, 78ft. Gin. by 35ft. This 
is approached from the outside along a raised 
terrace leading from the public road ; there is 
a central entrance vestibule, 26ft. by 12ft. 
#rom each side, on the right and left-hand, 
staircases ascend to the gallery, and descend to 
the Sunday-school. The school is approached 
from the side street, and consists of an 
assembly-room, 35ft. by 40ft. Gin., and a 
number of classrooms. In view of the ulti- 
mate uses the building is intended to fulfil, the 
plan is so arranged that the whole area may 
be divided into classrooms. The building is 
about to be proceeded with, and the architects 
are Messrs. Horsfall and Williams, of Halifax, 


Orr 


WAYSIDE NOTES, 


M* remarks on the Carleton School Board 

competition were hurriedly made, and I 
had but skimmed the “Instructions.” Never- 
theless, they were in no wise hasty or ill-timed. 
Quite the reverse. On more leisurely perusing 
this delightful document I find, among other 
choice paragraphs, that Clause No, 4 stipulates 
that “the architect whose plans, &c., may be 
first chosen by the Board, must make such altera- 
tions in the same as may be required by the 
School Board, and at his own cost submit the 
same for and obtain the approval of the [ Edu- 
cation] Department, before he become entitled 
to the same premium, and failing the approval 
of the Department being obtained to the plans, 
&c., so submitted, it shall be competent for the 
Board either to permit further alterations in 
such plans, &c., or to decline them and make 
further selection from those of the other com- 
petitors, or to consider the competition void, 
In any event the Board shall not be liable to 
any competitor for any payment whatever, 
either in the nature of premium or expenses of 
any sort.” If this does not “ take the biscuit,” 
I should like to know what does? It seems to 
me that it fairly takes the concrete. Liberal, 
gaprous, open-handed School Board for Car- 

eton ! 


This competition, be it noted, is on the 
patent, automatic, self-paying principle. The 
entrance-fee is five shillings! Originally it 
was intended to be half-a-crown ; but the “in- 
augurators” evidently came to the conclusion 
that they could put on the screw a little harder, 
so the two-and-six is scratched out and 5s, in- 
serted in red ink. The fee is to be remitted the 
same time as designs, Among other anomalies 
of these curious instructions I find there is a 
modest request for a little extra work to be 
done for the £20 premium—just a trifling 
half-hour’s work, the Board evidently think, 
Lt is only a separate sketch, specification, and 
bill of quantities, and estimate for a school- 
house! Phe—w! It isa matter of some sur- 
prise to me that the Board did not incidentally 
suggest that the architect should include 
plans, specifications, estimates, and quantities 
for a moderate-sized villa for each member, a 
new church for the Carletonites, half-a-dozen 
cottages or so, and a publichouse to which the 
Board might adjourn to drink his health, 


There are other fine points about this com- 
petition; but I am loth to waste space on 
further criticism, Suffice it to say that the 
whole thing is beneath contempt, and it is to 
hoped that-all will so consider it, As a matter 
of fact, however, we know with what fatuous 
alacrity the lower strata of architectural com- 
petitors respond to these impudent invitations 
—alas! for the future of competitions. This 
ought not to be. Nor would it, if the profes- 
sion had any true unity in its composition. It 
is all very well to say that, inasmuch as only 
pupils and office-boys compete, sufficient is done 
if we treat them with the contempt they 


means prevent the inaugurators of these im- 
pudent competitions from rezeiving by any 
possibility designs from any person worthy the 
name of architect, in even its smallest sense, 
the tone of competitions would surely improve. 
Although we know exactly the class of compe- 
titors in cases such as this at Carleton, there is 
no doubt that the public are often deceived and 
imagine that the majority of architects are 
glad of the chance of a scramble for a £10 or 
£20 note. But one gets infinitely weary of 
talking about reform in competitions, and, for 
the matter of that, about anything concerning 
the esprit dz corps of the architectural pro- 
fession. 


A note in the Atheneum of last week stated 
that, during the last few days, the opening in 
the hoarding in front of the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey, through which one could 
see the rose window, has been closed. The 
writer wants to know whether this is prepara- 
tory to the performance of certain surgical 
operations on the framework of the window. 
“Out of sight, out of mind,” is, I suppose, the 
motto of those in authority, 


Parliament was busy once more last Friday 
on questions of supply, and the usual amusing, 
if not instructive, discussion on art and archi- 
tecture took place, Mr, Mundella must be 
awarded the palm. There is a boldness about 
his remarks as to art in general, and a good, 
sweeping assertion was that anent the total 
ignorance in matters of science and art of the 
“hon, gentlemen on the Treasury bench,” 
There is certainly some truthin Mr, Mundella’s 
observation about the South Kensington 
Museum—viz., that though it has not its equal 
in Europe, there is not a pot-house in London 
that has not a better entrance. Mr. Bartley, 
who always has something to say on such 
occasions, suggested that the Treasury should 
apply larger sums to the development of 
science and art, rather than to the staffat South 
Kensington--a suggestion savouring of origin- 
ality, though scarcely lucid—evidently on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle. It is gratifying 
to reflect that on this occasion there was a con- 
spicuous absence of the usual agitation for 
reducing the amounts to be devoted to the 
museums of science and art, excepting that 
Mr, Labouchere, from force of habit, moved the 
reduction of the vote of £195,303 for salaries 
and expenses in connection with the Science 
and Art Department by the sum of £500. 
Needless to say, it didn’t come off. 


It was with the greatest regret that I noticed 
the death of Colonel Duncan, who so lately used 
every endeavour to get the Registration Bill 
through Parliament, Itis now some ten years 
since I was first brought into personal contact 
with Colonel—then Major—Duncan; and 
though I have not seen much of him since that 
occasion, I then had an abundant opportunity 
of observing the genial, warm-hearted nature 
of the true British soldier, The fact that the 
Registration Bill did not pass its first reading 
in the Commons was no fault of Colonel 
Duncan’s, nor was it owing to any lack of 
energy and devotion on his part; but to the 
singularly unfortunate circumstances attend- 
ing its first reading, and the blind opposition 
of the Institutes—opposition which will, I 
hope, be reduced by two-thirds when a second 
Bill for the architectural profession alone is 
introduced. 


Talking about Registration reminds me that 
I was button-holed by an amateur architect in 
the train some weeks back, ‘By trade” he 
was a City merchant; but he said he had great 
feeling for art, I listened silently to his 
account of a house he designed for a friend in 
the north of London. The plan appears to 
have been marked by little originality ; but 
some scope for novelty was found in the height 
of sills of sitting-room windows, which were 
over 3ft. or 4ft. above the floor! The “client” 
appears to have been dissatisfied with the 
result, and I suggested that perhaps he had 


architects ? 


scagliola was introduced wholesale, as being a 


very ‘‘noble” material. Some little difficulty 


occurred in disconnecting the waste of the bath 


from the drains. The bath-room was on the 


first floor, and the window appears to have 
overlooked the drawing-room, which was on 


Genius, however, triumphs 


the ground floor. 
The idea occurred to our 


over every obstacle. 


amateur architect to make the break some- 


where on the drawing-room flat. But it was 
not low enough, Another masterly stroke of 
genius, however, and, Presto! the trick was 
done. He sunk the drawing-room bodily, And, 
now, two or three steps lead from the hall to 
the drawing-room, the flight being placed just 
under one’s nose, in the drawing-room, as one 
opens the door from the hall! It is strange to 
reflect that the client who payed 5 per cent. 
was scarcely pleased with this ingenious con- 
trivance, 


Passing by Hankey’s Mansions a few days 
ago, I noticed that a good start has been made 
with the new extensions. They are of very 
considerable area, and together with the old 
block form a striking testimony to the success 
of the “ Flat” system in London, Still further 
extensions, other than those visible, are evi- 
dently contemplated. The work is being done 
very solidly. At present, operations have 
reached the ground level. There does not 
appear to be any contract—as we understand 
the term—in connection with the work—a fact 
that may have been noticed in more than one 
big job in London of late. As evidence of the 
non-existence ofa contract, there is no contrac- 
tor’s name on the hoarding, and whoever heard 


of a job up to ground level without something 


being “writ large” on the hoarding by the 
builder, and nowadays, shall I say, by some 
Moreover, there is a brand-new 
steam-engine on the works, and a supply of 


scaffold-poles that but lately must have been 
noble trees in the forest primeval, 


Judging 
by the presence of certain massive cubes of 


granite, that await setting, I should say that 
the archaic severity of elevation of the old 


folly is to be slightly relaxed in the new. 


GOTH, 
OED © ——________ 
ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZX OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At the meeting of this society held on 
Tuesday evening an address on “ The Affiliation 
of Architectural Students’ Societies ” was de- 
livered by Mr, Herbert D, Appleton, F.R.1.B.A., 
the President of the London Architectural 
Association. He pointed out the desirability 
of forming a strong bond of union between 
students of architecture. This could best be 
done, he thought, by affiliating the students’ 
societies all through the United Kingdom, 
Such an amalgamation would result in valuable 
interchanges of such opinions and experience 
as were calculated to make the students more 
proficient in their profession. 


OO —- 2 


CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of St. Theodore’s Church, 
Kenfig Hill, was laid on the 19th inst. The con- 
tract is let to Mr. John Haines, of Cardiff. The 
architects are Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, of 
Cardiff and Liandafi, 


The Princess Christian will open, on Friday, the 
7th December, the new studio for the study of the 
life, library, lecture, and classrooms, which have 
been added to the Royal Female School of Art, 
Queen-square, under the superintendence of Mr, 
Ernest Turner, architect, 


The large window at the west end of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brechin, has been filled with stained glass, 
by way of memorial to the late Harl and Countess 
of Dalhousie, by the tenantry and other friends 
upon the Brechin and Edzell estates. The chief 
subject, which occupies the whole of the upper 
portion, is Christ's Sermon on the Mount. Below 


this, three cther pictures illustrate the Beatitude:. 
The work isfrom the studio of Messrs. Powell 


Brothers, of Park-square, Leeds. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, 


HE Ecclesiastical Furniture in our sketch 

is from the workshops of Mr. Harry 
Hems, The Altar Railing at St, Peter, Revel- 
stoke, is very rich in design, the arcade being 
divided by niches with statues, and surmounted 
by a running carved ornament. The Reredos, 
for Chillong, India, designed by Mr, R. M. Ful- 
ford, of Exeter, has a centre canopied niche with 
a bracket under for the Cross, and a panel each 
side with a censing angel. The shafts sup- 
porting the canopy are of marble; the back of 
same is divided into small panels, in each of 
which is a conventional form of Tudor rose or 
fleur de lys. Mr. Rew is the architect of the 
Altar shown. Below the front, which is 
divided into three cusped panels, on the retable, 
are five little quatrefoils, with shields bearing 
the emblem of the saint. This is for St, 
Katherine’s Chapel, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 


uu a= & —__—_. 


AT THE SALE ROOMS. 


UR illustration this week is taken from 
objets d’art recently sold at Messrs, 
Phillips, Son, and Neale’s rooms in New Bond- 
street, The Armchair shown was a good ex- 
ample of Chippendale work, with the open back 
surmounted with the three Prince of Wales’ 
feathers, The little Marqueterie Table calls 
for no special remark, The Commode was an 
elaborate and beautifully-mounted one, the 
ormolu being especially fine. Lately there 
have been several of the little Jewel Cabinets 
sold at Messrs, Philip, Son, and Neale’s, and 
they are rather interesting. The one illus- 
trated to-day was of a hard wood, something 
resembling lignum-vitz, and inlaid with ivory 
and ebony. It had a number of small drawers 
inside, and stood on twisted and turned legs, 
The King-wood Oasket was, we should think, 
used for storage of some valuables, and the 
brass-strap work was noticeable, There is on 
view at the collection of Armada relics, Drury- 
lane, a casket somewhat similar, At this sale 
there was a number of good antique objects, 


THE LATE COLONEL DUNCAN, MP. 


| ideewers who watched the progress of 

the Architects’ Registration Bill in Par- 
liament, whether approving of or opposed to 
the measure, will regret the death of Colonel 
Francis Duncan, C.B., who so genially piloted 
the Bill through the House till its withdrawal. 
Colonel Duncan, who was in his fifty-second 
year, was a highly cultured gentleman, having 
matriculated at the University of his native 
city, Aberdeen, and obtained by examination 
the degrees of M.A.and D,0,L. at King’s College 
University, Canada. Choosing the military 
profession, he passed first out of many hundreds 
of competitors into the Royal Artillery, and 
afterwards held many staff appointments, He 
was the author of several professional and 
other works, was the prime mover in the St, 
John’s Ambulance Association, and in the suc- 
cessful scheme for establishing coffee taverns 
in garrison towns, and worked hard in other 
philanthropic causes. Having unsuccessfully 
contested Parliamentary seats in 1874 and 1880, 
he won the Holborn Division of Finsbury in 1885 
and 1886, when his frankness, geniality, and 
straightforward manner gained for him the 
esteem of members of both political parties, 
qualities which were again conspicuously dis- 
played, together with much tactical skill and 
perseverance in securing and making use of 
opportunities, in the House in introducing the 
Registration Bill in the spring of this year. 
Colonel Duncan had promised the Registration 
Committee to go on with the Bill, and had 
expressed his determination to get it through 
in some shape or other. At his suggestion the 
committee were at the time of his death (and 
stillare) hard at work upon certain proposed 
amendments, not framed so much for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the measure as with a view 
of allaying opposition in certain quarters. At 
Colonel Duncan’s funeral, at Charlton Cemetery 
on Tuesday, the Registration Committee were 
represented by Mr. H. Roumieu Gough, their 
chairman, and they also sent a wreath, Steps 
have already been taken to secure the aid of a 
well-known member of Parliament in carrying 
on the work of legal registration. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 


By Henry LOVEGROVE, F.S,I., Surveyor. 
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BRICKLAYER. 


£58. d. 


Supl. Reduced brickwork in mortar 
as described, including rough cut- 
ULI Coovesenventtesiacltyes sect (svetessstysienees 

Supl. Do.extra only in cement....... 

», Half-brick wall in cement.,....... 
jg DOs ETITIMON Oecalses cccccserserbeneee 
» xtra to rough relieving arch in 
cement over lintel.............e008 

» xtra to neatly axed arch in 
stocks and pointing ..,......... 

» Extra to do. circular and do...... 
» Extra to red brick facings as 
described, and pointing .....,... 

3, Extra to flat cut and rubbed, 
gauged arches in do., set in putty 
GANA POUND FIP, -aeeacevdoternastecwerwieterinss 
Supl, Extra to segmental do. and do. 


» Damp course of two courses of 
slates laid to break joint in 
COMONG Zi. ;stacaeveun sot cuseeavecctacens 

, Tile paving of 6in, red Stafford- 

shire tiles, bedded and jointed in 

cement on and including cement 
ground......... Seen 

Run, Circular 
OH COs sde wwanac eas esiesiecseneahaaancspicae 

3, Fair cutting in facings .. : 

» Do. circular over arches............ 

» Hdge of Gin. landing cut and 
Pinned in cement .... .....sc0seeeve 

» Extra to red brick moulding one 
COULAG WIAs crrenceh cose eberetaane coe 

3, Do. do, circular over arches ...,.. 

No, 20. Hxternal mitres .........,000000 

A= MRHECYTIAL CO iss cecissctunavassactac see 
StOPPCAsONAS |... csacscesesesiees’-0 
Splayed Onds ......ss0cerssesereee 
Do. stopped ends .......0. ser s0e 
Mitred and returned moulded 


cutting and waste 


Rake, wedge, and point flash- 
ANGS INCOMOVE: iciscrssecctiscves sos 
5a AIO MAOWALODDO Gans atees sac aas eriGone 
Ends rolled iron joints built- 
ADEM COMO Ces scsturcssaexcosvenanceseacs 
No. 5. Extra to rough relieving 
arches over chimney bars in 
COMACMUU ccc dstencsenrasvoadiswaeitsvisesevaanace 
No. 2. Extra labour forming pilaster 
4din. wide, 2tin. projection, and 
91t. 9in. high, in red brick facings, 
including all Cutting .......00.e,ccceee 
No. 2. Extra to cut and rubbed 
swelled frieze 6ft. by 2ft. in do. 
NN DO sive s sac'sswepcinsesh cone theese ues ereee 
No.2. Extra to red brick carved and 
moulded corbels 12in. by 9in. by 
Yin. at ends of pilasters ...........0.06 
No. 48. Frames bedded and pointed 
in lime and hair mortar, the reveals 
AOECSUOG pase svacsssadencsacceveveerereiae ss x 
No.11l. Flues parged and cored with 
COW-GUDE MOLTAL ......c0eccerersesvec vee 


BRICKS OF APPROVED QUALITY AND 


MANUFACTURE. 


Supl. Extra to Cliff and Son's glazed 
brick facings, set and pointed in 
cement to form dado of approved 
tints, the lower part to a height of 
9in., forming skirting of different 
tint to the upper part..........scssereeres 

Supl. Extra to relieving arch in do.,, 
5, Do. to flat discharging arch ,.,... 

Run. Fair cutting in facings 
» Do. circular do........ 


» Raking, cutting, and waste sa... 
» Hxtra to roundedexternal angles, 
IN 0.2... MAGrOsiccepacc ss cupssereces easy eostpaces 


Extra to circular 
TATE QUFG is vaviees cancae scusocacewavesswaccetsts 
Extra to moulded capping to dado, 
3in. high and 3in. projection, set 
and pointed in COMED sscscserccreeeere 
ING3 S23) MLIGKES aie os eceiesseon eee 
INO, 62.7, StOpPEG BDAT veccsdiscevassvceceee 
No. 16. Mitredand returned stopped 
CNS occ cceorsteresnenes cvsevars ospicenerasteume 
No. 30. Pairs of do. l4in. girt to cir- 
GCHIATIANP1ES acoeecusese covers atscnaveaetance 
No. 40. Ends steps made good to...... 


internal angle, 


fee eeereneee 


TERRACOTTA. 


Cube. Best quality red terracotta 
from Mr. J. C. Edwards, Ruabon, 
to be properly worked to detail 
drawings and set with a fine joint in 
COMONUssrcccccrserecs coreassscereesses coreeeene 


Run, Labour grooye and burning in 
lead lashings. .cdcesuevesotecssoceetes 
No, 24. Projecting moulded key 
blocks 9in. by 2ft. lin. on face ...... 
No.3. Chimney-pots for three flues 
5ft. by 2ft. Zin. by 2ft. Gin. .........006 
No. 1, Do., with pediment on one 
SlACrecvachecssaecsuncuscvousvasescnatvanecs seoeve 
PATENT CONCRETE. 
Supls Gin, Tandi as ec receeeos sosesser wee 
Run. 12in. by Gin. square steps ...... 
No.4. Winders 3ft.4in, by 3ft. 4in, 


DY Gltiiccreevoaccohecevvescssesucteskomneseovers 
No. 40. #nds steps built inin cement 
No.2. Ends winders do. do. 


Carried to summary ... 
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MASON.—YORKSHIRE STONE, 
Supl, 2in. self-faced cover stone 
Coped tO WIthS .....cereccerreceeree 
Qin. by 3in. rubbed threshold, 
back-jointed both edges ......... 
» 14in. Dy Bin. do. dO... .0.ecesserseeee 
9in. by 7in. rubbed top and fa 

step, back-jointed on concrete 

bed, including joints........... +9 

No. 2. Perforations through do. for 

YOIN-PIPO «..cceracssosereessscoesccsooss 

Run, 15in. by 8in. do. do, do...... 

No. 4. Fair CdS ...cccccoess evcesseoreoeee 

No.4, 3in. tooled templates 12in. by 

L2in. set in CEMENT .....,cceceerereee 

No.8. 3in. do. 14in. by 12in. d 

Chimneypieces, &c., including fixing 
with necessary cramps and plaster, 
&e, 

No. 6. Shelves 12in. by 3in., cut and 
pinned into wall with moulded 
front edge, and returns to form 
cbhimneypiece, including in glazed 
brick facings, and make good ...... 

Mo. 12. Brackets under ends of 
shelves 4in. by 9in. by 6in. moulded 
and carved on front cutand pinned 
into wall, including all cutting to 
glazed brick facing and make good 

Supl. Glazed tiles p.c. 10s. per yard 

bedded and jointed in cement, in- 

including ground and all cutting ... 

No.11. Glazed stoneware fenders to 
hearths to 2ft. 6in. opening for fire- 
Place aNd AXIDE ..,csrecacoresesoresssves 


Run. 


9 


Carried to summary ... 


TILER. 

Supl. Best Broseley strawberry- 
coloured tiles. laid toa 3in. gauge, 
and securely fixed with composition 
Nails i. cecons shee ater ere aeuvseuennuae 

Run, Cutting and waste on tilin 

ASAINSE WALIS \issenecevuassiasucveesene 
» Double course of tiles in cement, 
and pointing to eaves .........6 2 
s Portland cement fillet and point- 
ing tO VETMES ss: ceeccecce svsesesecse 
» Red ridge and hip tiles of ap- 
proved pattern, ls. 6d. pc. per 
foot, and fixing and pointing 
With COMERE | srvces.c:cnsscecsnvensse 

No. 8. Intersections of ridge with 

two ips) ices Ravesat edad sine desneasae 

Run. Red purpose-made valley-tiles, 

and pointing with cement ...... 

No. 6. Wrought-iron ornamental hip 


Run, 


” 


Cutting and waste on do......... 
Double course at eaves an 
pointing with cement .......00... 
Ornamental vertical tiling...... 
Raking, cutting, and waste 
OD, GOs, 0,000 cee ssnccesaasesseecoves 
» Double course at eaves and point- 
ing With cement......... 
Leave all roofs clean and per- 
fectly watertight on comple- 
tion: Of WOLKS: cs.ssscencseessiseussnes 


Supl. 
Run. 


seetere 


ee nee cen eee 


oe 
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Carried tosummary ... 


= 


CARPENTER. 


Supl. Centring to trimmers.........., 
» Do. to segmental apertures ...... 
» Do.tocircular do........ 


see eeeene 


Run. Turning piece 4din, soffit aeaaae 
No. 24, Notching for keystones ...... 


Cube. Fir in plates and lintels......,.. 
3 Do. framed in roofs, floors, and 
PartiGlONS: <ccccossscocsccosceseceoneeee 

» Do. do. in roof trusses...... ‘ 
Supl. Planing on fir............00 sees 
» 2in, by #in. siwn battening for 
Vertical CHING ss. csccsececvesseosesie 
» Zin, sawn close-jointed boarding 
G0 TOOLS), cc ssssuocelgnczasensmsseevesiee 
9 Lin. do. do. for lead ...c....ssenseness 
» Do. do, and framings for do....... 
»» Gutter board and bearers......... 
3) zin. do. and framed ridge, &c..., 
y+ Approved wood-block flooring 
aud laying and grouting with 
CEMENE coe .c.cevroscce ccc ccs vce ess sosese 
Circular cutting and waste on 


Ran. 


WASEGy MCCS aaecetecisse os con sovenaura 
Run. Labour splayed edge on lin. ... 
» Raking, cutting, and waste on 
Lins cresdesse Berson cass 
3 Feather-edged tilter .,....s00 
99 D0. BPYINGET Fe.ccss0s0es rss ccnesnesayen 
», Chimney gutter and bearers...... 
» 6in. by 2in. fir pitching piece 
Spiked tO Wall .......eccercesseeseneee 
» Stout herringbone strutting to 
QIN, JOISTS Cee veo des econ so sce seavantsnane 
No. 118. Wrought and cut ends to 
42in. by 2hin. rafters.....ccccrorereereree 
No. 12. Do. to 7 by 2 hips ......sceesee 
No. 6. Extra to trimming ceiling 
joists 5in, by 2in. for ventilating 
panel 3ft. DY Sit... ecessecreseecsecseeee 
No. 13. Fir-framed bridgings to 9in. 
JOISTS ...ssccrsreesesece soecveses ses seeseereesee 
Wo. 323. Dozen joint Slips... sores 
No.2, 2in, deal moulded roll 
No, 4. Rebated drips ........... 
No. 8. Fir-framed wrought cleats 
for purlins out of 6in. by 4in, and 
DIN. JOU Mr esnccyectoccatensassrcdencscendsinns 


senereeneeeese 108 
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JOINER AND IRONMONGER. 


For general descriptions of materials £ s, d. 


see Carpenter’sBill. All mouldings 
to be to detail ........ 


s Pee ee eee eee een ene 


Cube. Fir wrought and framed ....., 
» Fir wrought, framed, rebated, 
MATL) PORASO a conieccsesrersscotscosne 

» Do. twice rebated and twice 
Peeced, transom and mullion, 

Run 4in. by 3in. fir wrought, framed, 


rebated, and moulded frame ... 

» “Vin. by 43in. fir wrought, framed, 
twice rebated, and moulded 
tYANSOM.........000.6 Shas esacesswesesas . 

» Sin. by 4din. do. do. do. .........000 
No. 20. Ends of do, sunk with stops 
No.12. Ends of 7in. by 44in. sunk 
with moulding returned, and 
mitred, and stopon front ........... 
No. 20. Do. 9in. by 43in. do. do......... 
Run, 4in. by 3in. fir wrought, 
framed, rebated, and beaded frame, 
circular, including joints, keys, 
and wedges, grooved for plaster .., 
Supl. lin, pitch-pine flooring in 3in, 
widths, with splayed heading, 
joints, and mitred borders to 
TIGATUDS cosesesessncesccee evccscnscceesscvecee 

» Do. and bearers in doorways..,..» 


DEAL. 


» 2in. moulded sashes in smal) 
fquares with wide bars fixed.., 
», Do. hung on butts ........0... 000000 
Supl. Moulded circular casement with 
wide moulded bars (measured 
square) hung on centres with 
and including cutand mitred beads 
Supl. 1din. four-panel bead butt and 
BOUALE) COOLS vee ceccss coessssiteesite 
» Do. three-panel moulded and 
ROUALECOOTS™ “.0. ..2..,c00.eneoneee ces 
» 2in. three-panel moulded both 
BIGCGR GOOLE, sovcsussersencs sn eseuea eee 
» Do. moulded and fiush half- 
glass doors, the lower part in four 
panels, the upperpart filledin with 
wide sash-bars forming small 
MOQDATCS 1,cOesscctevecevoevercoestessocuccoeses 
Supl. ljin. wrought and rounded 
window-board tongued to oak, and 
PARES ©. 0, puddehiies'scasounenath F2ie7sdctys sos 
Supl. ldin. wrought and framed 
jamb linings and backings....., 
» Do. wrought, framed, anidouble 
Tebated Go. ..cigiavgesesss. den. save 
» lin, wrought one side and 
tongued, boarded as ceiling...... 
» lin. do. tongued and beaded 
MOALGIN .:, ca nsnceearceey vexes 

sy Lin. Wrought fascia ....c...0...00. 00 
;, lin. wrought and framed riser... 
Labour Febatem’. cet veoncioceevases 
» Labour do. 4in. girt .,...... veesceress 
NOs 6£, SCO ps. Fes. sstatenes), contnes = 
» Labour splayed edge on lia..,.... 

37 GTOOVE. .c0es..,000cerseosesercorsenes 
MOS 28s). SHOPS. Riessevcaberc escent eles 
3, Labour scribing lin. to concrete 
» Raking, cutting, and waste on 
lin. wrought, tongued, and beaded 
boarding....... Witracsratoeacre Recevoasthaagenie 
Run. Mitred beads fixed with brass 
CUPS ANA ECLEWS occ ccercerssceecvnces 
» 2in. by din. wrought door, stop 
DIBMUCC OM) Aeateticcgs acc cencress oon 
» 2in. by Zin. wrought, splayed, 
and rounded fillet as architrave, in- 
GIUMTN MP IMILKOS oftewshs vst occusacescsverdars 
No.88. Rounded ends to do. ........... 
Runa, 


seee 


lin, wrought and rounded 
nosing tongued to fioor......,., ++ 
ING, Acti DLLUL OB, cstasconesscaavebsarccecesses ses 
No, 2. Mitred and returned rounded 
GTI enageeg deacons tveatronetisstapovirnensts 
3in. by lin. wrought and cham- 
FOLGAMMUIICUE sess stavereds ere. cavetes 
DN Oeetd BP MERCKES di dneisodecs wcsdususcoassdsacd 
Ran, Wrought, framed, splayed, and 
beaded grounds ............ 


» Wrought and rounded lining, 
grooved and tongued ..,,... ..... 
» Wrought and framed jamb 
linings and backings .........6 ° 


» 4in. by lin. wrought one side, 
filling in piece,splayed one edge 

» Wrought and rounded window- 
board, tongued and grooved... 

No. 2. Notched and mitred, returned 
WOUMGG OUGK. ioscciec.citcsads cos cascsscce 
Run. 6 by1 wrought one side, eaves 
fascia splayed one edge ......... 
3» § by 1 do. do. cut and fitted be- 
PWC LAL LCIBY cs, peacanees usessscccare 

» Idin. by iZin. wrought balusters 
framed, one end to deal, the other 
to mahogany ...,.. 


soneer 


No. 26, Turnings to do. 2ft. long...... 
Rup, 2in. by 2in. wrought, framed, 


and moulded frame, rebated for 
AXON) CASEMENT. cascces.. coo evesss ens senses 
Run. Yin. by 2in. wrought and 
framed barge-boards......... sess» 

INGOT. 225) OUGCNGS TODO cck.ceocesdectecses 
Run, 2in. by lin. moulding, planted 
on face of barge-boards ......+05 

BIN Cho tare AA DIOXATIVELLOS iwobiscssowsersse cteaveose 
No. 8. Mitred and returned moulded 
GUMS seed naceececd cock snedastedenc te sey cacee 
Run. Small deal moulding on facia... 
» Moulding out of 3in. by 2in., 
DPIANCED.ON..,..,600 cesece.ceyersees coves 

MUOs MSRP MELEE Fccrilye.e cntened Uae crc thonctens = 
No. 28. Mitred returned moulded ends 
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Yds. ft. in. 
0 82 0 
0 15 0 
OF 1850 
0 105 0 
0 15 0 
0 198 0 
0 50 0 
0 105 0 
0 39 0 


£8. d. | Cwt, qrs. lbs. 


Run. Moulding out of 4in. by 3in., 
and fixing as part of cornice .., 
NoiAn SplayedOnds ry ccarctcanstescasesess 
No. 60. Notched and returned rounded 
ends to ljin. window boards .....,.+ 
Honduras mahogany and French 
POLISHING. ....icceccoysesorancescncecceesesves 
Run. 3in. by 2in. framed and moulded 
HanGrailecsssasetsvernscasecce 
No.4. Ends cut and wedged....... 
Run. 4in. by 4in. framed newels...... 
No. 4. Turnings to do. long ......+00.06 
No. 4, Turned caps to do. we..sscceecere 


OAK. 
Run. 4in. by 3in. wrought, framed, 


rebated, sunk, weathered, and 
grooved sill..... Soscedccn pavcsetasseeenons 
Rua. 6in. by 3in. wrought and framed 
wall-piece........ hs OED Sascuaea cee xe 


9) Gin. by Gin. dO. POstS .....,.0e00.06 
» Vin. by 4in. wrought, framed, 
sunk, weathered, rebated, beaded, 
grooved, and moulded on front edge 
Bill ...0 Waverdeteasis saeepatiexetan Soseneet saan ° 
No. 20. Ends sunk with moulding, 
mitred, returned, and stopped 
No. 8. 3in. circular ribs to form 
arcading, wrought, framed, and 
pinned with oak pins out of 2ft, 9in. 
by 2ft. Gin., including heading 
JOULES. 5. scceedNestorncae arcs ceseencauseases 
No. 16. Do. do. 3ft. lin. by 2ft, 4in.... 
No. 4. Do. do. 4ft. 2in. by 2ft. 4in.... 
Ironmongery of the best description 
and approved manufacture, in- 
cluding screws and fixing :— 
No. 69. Pairs 3in. wrought-iron 


seeeee 


Japanned iron thumb latch 
Mortise cupboard locks ....., 
. 6in. mortise locks and brass 

furniture ...... 
No. 
No. 7. 

one long and one short 


No. 7 
8, Do. and white china do. ...... 
Sets plain brass finger-plates 
No. 16. Do. white china do. do......... 
No. 5. Norton’s patent door-springs 
No. 4. Pairs brass sash-centres 
No. 5. 

fastenings....... 


see ees 


Japanued iron lever casement 


Wales. Dawa. staged: canaois 
No. 50. Brass lever casement fasten- 
Dots! *, Gketcescsceses capeverte Pir cl decpas costes 


WNer50, Dd! do. stays soosi.cccseesecceosee 
No. 48. Elsey’s patent opsning appa- 
ratus for iron casement 13ft. from 
OD Iie citiscaradssospatensers' cewvenslsciuet ves ied 
No. 4. Sets, lines, and pulleys, &c., 
to open and close casements, 
21ft, Gin. from fioor .........6 enseseed 
No. 6. Perforated zinc panels 3ft. by 
3ft., and fixing in ceiling..........0..+ 
No. 18. Iron dowels and mortises in 
fF ANG StODE wea ysiavavocses caccvecseracees 
No. 12. Do. do. and do. in terracotta 
No. 6. Ventilators with Boyle’s 
patent air-pumps and fixing on 
roof, including all cutting to tiles 
and trimming rafters ......seeseesesees 
Run. Galvanised iron tongue, bedded 
in white-lead, and groove in oak 
ALA teTracOtta......ccocerserreecsessesceces 
No. 12. Pieces of hoop-iron about 
lft. Gin. long, nailed to oak post, 
and built into Wall ....ccee . covers 
Run. Qin. diameter polished brass 
handrail, including brass brackets 
and fixing to glazed brick wall...... 
No, 2. Extra to bends in do. ......46. 
No. 2. Flanged ends do. and fixing 
with screws to wood newels ......++ 
No. 2. Ornamental brass termina- 
THONG recess 


OPTI eTIel Teri ere ees 
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FOUNDER AND SMITH.—CAST-IRON AND HOISTING 


0 237 0 


0 135 0 


AND FIXING. 


Run. Half-round eaves gutter, with 
proper red-lead joints, and screwed 
CO FAAOND..£ scnccneseies coos dasocsteass 

No. 20. Extra to stopped ends ......... 


eeeeeee 


No. 4 99 CO ADZIES ..srercoereeee cece 
No. 12. spumetooutlets . 0.0...sis ccs aa 
Run. 3in. diameter rain-water pipe, 


jointed with red-lead, and securely 
fixed to brickwork with pipe nails.. 
No.8. Extra to plinth bends........0.4. 


No. 2. PLLOIBNOCS/... ys. ea ceg nace Sire 
No. 2 5: GO Junctions .....,....00006 
No.10, 4, to swan-neck bends ... 
No. 2 » to purpose-made do., 


4ft. long, including pattern 
No. 4. King heads, weighing lb. 
each, and pattern ...c-0...eoe eseeearers 
No. 8. Shoes for principals, weighing 
Ib. Cach, ANd dO. ssssecercerseveensor evs 
No.6. Dr. Teale’s grates to 2ft. 6in. 
openings and setting, &c., complete 
No. 5. Cast-iron chimneypieces with 
register grates to 2ft. Gin. opening 
and fixing complete ......scscevierersees 


WROUGHT IRON AND HOISTING AND FIXING, 


Cwt. qrs. lbs. 
oF P87 
Tey 4.087, 
a) 1516 


Run. Rolled iron joists cut to lengths 
and fixing 15ft. from ground......... 
Run. Chimney bars built in brick- 
work, the ends split and turned up 
ANG COWD ....ccccesercoecceseecescee ses cevere 
Wt. tic and king-rods, with heads, 
DUts, ANG WASLETS o+e,,serrservvevrener ere 


691 


£s. a. 
No, 4. Extra to forging eye on I}in. 
tic-rod for 1fin. King..........00.cssecees 
No. 20. Wrought-iron, framed, and 
casements lft. Jlin. by 1ft. Llin. in 
small squares hung on centres and 
fixing in wood frames as hopper ... 
No. 12. Do. do. lft, 10in, by 2ft. Gin. 
ANG CO. seecsrccaverceosssveesce seesee scones seo 
No. 4. Do. do. 3ft. 3in. by 2ft. 6in. 
BIG CO.. coccdcconsercadconcrecedsaneges decch'ese 
No. 12. Do. do. 3ft. 5in. by 2ft. Gin. 
BD CO. ...ccsesssesoncecee: coesencesces sesves 
apithe 102 
0 18 O Run. Sin. wrought-iron pipe for hot 
water, including elbows, bends, 
short pieces, tee-joints, and con- 
nections, &c.,.and filing complete 
and lapping with felt ......c0seesesee 
Run. Do, do. provisional... .....esseeee 
No.6. 3in. brass screw-down hot- 
water taps ...... 
Provide the sum 
bells .... doce ove sue oot ons seo ccotee sce 
Provide the sum of £10 for gas-pipes 
and fittings, and allow for fixing ... 


0 128 0 


of £5 for electric 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CARDIFF.—In response to advertisements, 
over fifty architects from all parts of the 
country competed for new offices, Bute Docks, 
Cardiff, for Messrs. Cory Bros. and Co. 
(Limited), and the two premiums offered have 
been respectively awarded to Mr. E. H. Bruton, 
of 15, Queen’s-street, Cardiff, and Mr, EH, A. 
Lansdowne, 26, High-street, Newport. 


MiuAN.—The official notification of the 
jury’s award has been made known. It was 
drawn up on the 31st ult. The successful 
architect is Signor Brentano, of Milan, but 
Signor Beltrami is so far associated with the 
work that he is to have the carrying out of part 
of his design—i.e.,a belfry tower adjoining the 
Duomo. It willbe mainly composed of the old 
Renaissance features of the existing front, The 
following is the list of awards :—For the 
5,000f. premium — Luca Beltrami, Milan ; 
Ed. Deperthes, Paris ; H. Nordio, Trieste. For 
the 3,000f, premium—Antonio Weber, Vienna; 
Rudolf Dick, Vienna; Gio. Locati, Milan, For 
the 2,000f. premium—G, Moretti, Milan; D. 
Brade, Kendal; Hartel and Nickelman, Leip- 
sic; P, Cesa-Bianchi, Milan ; Carlo Ferrario, 
Milan; L. Becker, Mayence; Tito Azzolini, 
Bologna, Last week we illustrated the only 
English premiated design. One competitor, 
Theodor Ciaghin, of St. Petersburg, has died 
since the first selection of competitors was 
made, 


Pusuic Orrices, New SwINDoN, WILTS.— 
At a meeting of the Local Board held on 
Tuesday, November 13th, the following gen- 
tlemen were the four selected candidates out 
of 27 competitors :—Mr. Brightwen Binyon, of 
Ipswich ; Messrs. Henman and Timmins, of 
Birmingham ; Mr. J. Beale, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster; Mr. W. H. Read, Swindon. The 
final selection allotted the first premium to 
Mr. Binyon, and the second to Messrs, Henman 
and Timmins, 


ee 6 —__—__ 


The new altar for St. Paul’s ‘Cathedral is now 
being executed by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. 
The design is by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, the 
architects of the great reredos. The table will be 
of ebony, with bronze figures of boys supporting 
the altar slab and dividing the front into three 
compartments. In the centre is an Agnus Dei, 
and on either side are angels in adoration. The 
character of the sculpture is entirely in keeping 
with the style of the church, and in detail reminds 
us rather of Della Robbia’s work. Most extensive 
alterations and fittings in connection with the 
Cathedral are about to be carried out, we hear. 


The great Forth Bridge Railway scheme, in con- 
nection with which extensive works are in con- 
struction on the north side of the Firth, involves 
on the south side the formation of a new line from 
Corstorphine to Dalmeny and South Queensferry. 
By this means the railway journey between Edin- 
burgh and the latter place will be reduced by three 
miles. The new railway does not present any 
engineering difficulties of an unusual character. 
At the present time the work is being rapidly 
pushed forward at different places. The work is 
undertaken bya separate contract from the North 
British Railway Company by Mr. William Arrol. 


New Wesleyan Sunday schools at Horninglow, 
near Burton-on-Trent, were opened last week. They 
accommodate 500 scholars, coat £1,150, and have 
been built by Mr. G. H. Adams, from plans by 
Mr, Greening, of Birmingham. 


THE LYCH-GATE, MALTBY CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE, 


UR illustration shows the original design 
for this gate, as furnished in 1884. An 
amended plan, with the gable omitted, was ap- 
proved, and, through some misunderstanding, 
the work was carried out by a local builder 
without details being supplied by the archi- 
tect. It was intended that the framing, gates, 
&c., should be of English oak, and the roof 
covered with tiles or oak shingles, A similar 
oak lych-gate was erected some years ago 
from the designs of the same architect, Mr. F. 
M. Holme, F.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, at Ack- 
worth, in the same neighbourhood. 


Or 2 ——_—__—_ 


THE TURKISH BATH: ITS DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 


By R. OWEN ALIsoP, Architect, 
VIII,—WATER-FITTINGS AND APPLIANCES, 


HE water-fittings of a Turkish bath 
; include a boiler of some form for heat- 
ing the water, a cold-water cistern, and a 
hot-water tank ; supply-pipes, flow and return- 
pipes, and branch pipes; lavatorium fittings, 
comprising bowls, basins, and cocks; douche 
room fittings, as the “needle” bath, shower, 
douche, spray, and “wave” baths; a warm 
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shower-bath for bathers entering the bath, or 
desiring such a shower at intervals, and the 
fittings of the plunge bath. In addition to 
this there may be required a drinking-fountain 
in the tepidarium, and an ornamental fountain 
in the frigidarium ; lavatories in various posi- 
tions, and, possibly, fittings and appliances for 
the laundry. 

Premising an ample supply of pure water, 
it must be brought into the building through 
a water-meter to the cold-water cistern, which 
should be at a sufficiently high level to obtain a 
good “head.” This cistern must be capacious 
and properly connected on the ordinary circu- 
lating principle, with a hot-water tank and 
boiler. Of suitable boilers there are several 
in the market, of many and varied designs, 
Simplicity of construction should be the guide 
to a selection. The boiler will perhaps be most 
conveniently placed in the stokery, and have 
its separate furnace and flue, any scheme for 
combining the heating of the hot rooms and of 
the water being out of the question. In small 
baths, however, the hot-water tank may, for 
economy’s sake, be placed near the ceiling in 
the laconicum. Where waste steam can be 
obtained, a water super-heater, with steam coil, 
may be employed with advantage; but in the 
majority of cases the ordinary circulating 
system will be found the most suitable. 

The supply-pipes must be of large section, 
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and, indeed, the whole scheme of water-fitting 


should be liberal. It must be remembered 
that, in addition to the wants of the lavatorium 
and douche-room, plunge, &c., there will bea 
large amount of water required for laundry 
purposes, if washing be done upon the pre- 
mises, : 

The cold supply cistern may, by the exigencies 
of the case, be kept down as low as the ceiling 
of the bath-rooms, and be placed over some 
subsidiary apartment. This does not give much 
pressure of water. For all purposes it is best 
to have the cistern at least two stories, ora 
minimum of about 20ft., above the draw-off 
taps and valves of the various bathing appli- 
ances, This will insure a good head of water, 
and make the douche a formidable affair. 

The pipes, unions, tees, valves, and cocks 
should all be of the best description in so im- 
portant a work as the fitting-up of a public 
bath. Ordinary, bungling plumbing is here 
out of place. Lad piping should be discarded 
for all but very cheap work, and iron employed 
in its stead, with proper screwed joints, angles, 
and tees. Should there be sufficient means, 
copper piping should be employed for anything 
under lin, internal diameter, and gunmetal 
should be used for unions, &c., and cocks and 
valves. 

Handsome, large, and well-made water- 
fittings conduce, in no small degree, to the 
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effect of a bath, There should be no attempt 
at hiding away of pipes, &c. They should be 
made features of the bath, and be designed 
with care and neatly finished. Every pipe, 
joint, and connection should be prearranged, 
and the means of fixing and supporting the 
same carefully designed. Boxings, and the 
like, should be discarded, and everything 
frankly exhibited. The day for mysterious 
plumbing has gone by. There is some beauty 
even in a pipe. 

To consider the fittings, we will commence 
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affixed to the wall, or be hung by iron ties, as 
indicated by dotted lines at Fig. 10. The 
internal diameter—the measurement given in 
all the Figs.—of these branch pipes to cocks 
over shampooing basins should be jin. 

Cocks and valves for the purposes of the 
Turkish bath are best of the “ gland” pat- 
tern. They should have bold handles, Those 
of the screw-down type are useless, except as 
stop-cocks. Roundways should be used, and, to 
insure freedom of running, the turning part 
should be equal to the inner diameter of cock. 


Fig. 10. 
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with the lavatorium, Branches from the hot 
and cold water supply pipes must be conducted 
to each shampooer’s basin. These may be 
finished separately, with independent nozzles, 
as at Fig. 7; or the pipes may be connected 
with the valve shown at Fig. 9, about 18in. 
above the basin, the outlet of the valve being 
fitted with a foot or 15in. of indiarubber hose. 
In the latter case the pipes and valve would 
stand some Yin. from the wall, and depend from 
the horizontal supply pipes, which in their turn 
could be carried on wrought-iron brackets 
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The whole should be of gunmetal, and, if the 
pipes to be used be of iron, screwed at the end. 
Fig. 9 shows the type of valve to be employed 
to regulate the temperature of water for 
shower baths, &c. It is that manufactured by 
Messrs. Hayward Tyler and Co., and is bold 
and effective in appearance. The handles 
should be large. 

In every case, the cold water must be placed 
on the right hand, and the hot on the left. 

The earthenware basin is provided to hold 
water mixed to the required temperature. A 


waste and overflow are not necessary, but are 
sometimes provided. The basin is best wide 
and shallow — shallower than shown. There 
should be no overhanging ledge to catch the 
shampooer’s hand-basin; for this reason I 
have shown, at Fig. 7, the basin sunk into the 


marble slab, instead of the marble being ou top, 
as ordinary. The copper hand-basin is pro- 
vided for the shampooer to take water from 
the earthenware basin and throw over the 
shampooing slab, or over the bather. In addi- 
tion, a wooden, copper-banded soap-bowl must 
be provided. 

Should there be a row of shampooing basins 
and benches, the horizontal supply-pipes must 


be continued along the wall, and branches 
dropped to each basin. The basins are most 
conveniently placed when raised somewhat 
higher than the benches, In the illustration 
given, I have shown how to arrange for hori- 
zontal foul-air flues under the basins, In 
other cases the fixing of the basin will be much 
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simpler, For pure lavatorium purposes these 
basins, cocks, &c., are all the water-fittings to 
be considered; but in an apartment com- 
bining the purposes of douche-room— and 
perhaps a plunge-bath chamber—as well asa 
washing and massage-room, more or less of the 
fittings about to be described will have to be 
accommodated. 

The tonic appliances for treating the bather 
subsequent to the shampooing, the soaping, and 
the cleansing are various. The most useful is 
the simple shower bath, with a very large rose, 
and amply supplied with water through a 
regulating valve. Itis employed for thoroughly 
cleansing the bather before he enters the 
plunge, whose waters are for the common use 
of all. In many small baths its place is 
efficiently taken by an ordinary hand rose or 
spray of the kind shown at Fig, 11, The shower 


Fra. sf. 
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proper is usually fixed above the “ needle” bath, 
as at Fig. 8, or formed by a continuation of 
the “backbone” of the needle. It is best to 
have separated regulating valves for the needle 
and shower, as at Fig. 10; but at Fig. 8 it is 
shown with a branch from the pipe conducting 
to the needle, and withstop-cocks, The needle- 
bath is a skeleton-like structure, having a large 
hollow backbone and branching ribs, The 
water ascends the backbone, and, passing into 
the ribs, squirts out of small holes punctured 
in their internal circumferences, The bather 
stands in centre of the apparatus, with the ribs 
encircling him, The ribs should be of Hin, 
copper piping, the backbone and lesser supports 
being of iron, 23 and 1}in, diameter respectively. 


Ina convenient position for the attendant to 
work must be placed the regulating valve, 

A more elaborate contrivance may be made, 
which will include needle, shower, ascending 
shower, spinal douche, and back shower; but 
this should be left for hydropathic institutions 
and invalids, Simplicity in these matters 
should be the great desideratum. The above- 
named additions, however, may be briefly 
described. At Fig. 7 I have indicated the posi- 
tion of ascending shower. It would be con- 
nected with the pipe supplying needle and 
shower, and have a stop-cock. The spinal 
douche is a little nozzle behind the shower 
proper, and should have similar connection 
with the supply-pipe. The back shower or 
spinalspray would be a rose placed about half- 
way up the iron backbone, and be connected in 
the same manner, Avoid these complications 
in a bath for healthy persons. 

The needle-bath is generally left exposed, 
but it may be inclosed in a metal shield if 
desired. This bath may be placed in one of 
three positions—(1) in the shampooing-room, 
(2) in a separate chamber, (3) in the plunge- 
bath chamber, It is most conveniently placed 
when the bather passes it en rowte from the 
washing-room to the plunge, For this appliance 
a good head of water is absolutely essential, as 
with low pressure it is very ineffective. The 
illustration shows the bath standing on iron 
shoes. If fixed in a corner, as ordinarily, it 
can be secured to the wall by such cramps or 
brackets as may be necessary. 

Besides the needle and shower, as above, the 
tonic bathing appliances may include an ordi- 
nary horizontal “douche” that can be pointed 
in any direction, a “spray” or large rose, and 
a “wave.” These three appliances may be 
placed together as at Fig. 11. They are con- 
nected to the pipes from the regulating valves 
by means of a foot or so of flexible hose, To 
this is secured a tapering copper pipe. The 
douche has a gunmetal nozzle. It is directed 
against the back and spine, but must not be 
used upon the head or chest. With a good 
head of water this is a most powerful appli- 
ance, feeling more like a rod of some solid sub- 
stance pressing against one rather than a 
stream of water, The “wave” is formed by a 
copper spreader, The spray is simply a large 
rose, 6in. or 8in, diameter, 

It may be found convenient to arrange the 
valves for the whole of the above-mentioned 


pair of hot and cold handles are here brought 
together. These handles should be long, so as 
to admit of easy regulating of the temperature 
of the water ; they may well be Qin. in length. 
The douche, wave, and spray should be kept 
as close as possible to the handles that regulate 
their temperature. It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to have a regulating valve to these 
appliances, as they are generally taken cold, 

I would repeat the caution that it is very 
necessary to beware of complications in these 
water-fittings and appliances, Some of the 
more “fussy”? contrivances—as, for example, 
the elaborated needle bath as above described 
—require so much regulating, and so many 
valves and stop-cocks, that is quite an under- 
taking for the attendant to set them going, 
Simplicity in design and construction should 
be aimed at in this work: the pipes as few as 
need be; the valves and cocks as simple as 
possible; and the whole put together in a 
manner that will permit of their being easily 
got at and repaired. 

I have before hinted at the desirability of 
making some sort of provision whereby the 
bather may, on entering the bath, have a warm 
spray or shower, of any temperature that may 
be just agreeable to him. In high-class baths 
this feature should always be provided, as it is 
a great luxury, and, moreover, to certain con- 
stitutions a necessity thus to be able to take 
such a shower before entering the hot rooms, 
or at such intervals during the sojourn in these 
apartments as may be desired. The proper 
position for this shower-bath requires some 
consideration. Were it only for the entering 
bather that it should be provided, it would be 
best placed ina lobby near the entrance to the 
hot rooms ; but as the person in the hot rooms 
may frequently desire some such shower, it 
must be arranged with regard to this fact. It 
should be convenient for the entering bathers 
and for those in the bath. A small chamber 
entered by doors from the lobby to tepidarium, 
and also from the tepidarium itself, would be 
convenient, At times it may be placed ina 
nook off the shampooing room. Wherever it 
be placed, the apparatus provided for the pur- 
pose of the shower must be such as can be 
managed by the bather himself, so as not to 
take up the time of the attendants ; and for 
this reason it must be capable of easy regula- 
tion, and free from liability of scalding the user, 
unless through gross carelessness. A valve with 
one handle only must be employed, as itis diffi- 
cult to obtain this immunity from danger of 
scalding when two handles are used, unless 
the bather has had some practice. A valve 
such as that shown at Fig. 12 should he 
employed. It is one made by Mr. H. Mather, 
of Brownlow-street, Holborn. This valve must 
be so designed as to supply cold, tepid, and hot 
water in regular gradation—not intermittently, 
as do scme valves of this description. It must 
be so placed that anyone taking the shower 
may, whilst beneath the rose, be able to easily 
reach the handle. The rose should not be less 
than 6in. or Jin. diameter. Fig. 12 illustrates 
the complete fitting up of this bathers’ shower- 
bath, 

In hydropathic establishments it might be 
an improvement to add a small foot-bath, — 
formed by a sinking of about 6in. in the floor, 
and filled with hot water, as physiologists teli 
us itis bad for invalids to enter the hot rooms 
with cold feet. Cocks, waste, and overflow 
would have to be provided for this bath, and a 
marble seat might be placed round it, A marble 
coping and mosaic-pattern flooring would 
render it pleasing in appearance. 

On page 103, ante, I have given plan and 
sections of a plunge bath, and shown its water- 
fittings. The overflow and waste run into cast- 
iron drainpipes, which should be employed till 
outside the building. On the end of the over- 
flow pipe is screwed a gunmetal rose with 
leather packing, the screw-holes being drilled 
into the flange of pipe. For the waste I have 
shown one of Messrs, W. H. Bailey and Co,’s 
(Salford) “disc” valves, of gunmetal, This is 
similarly screwed to flange of pipe, and with 
leather packing. The valve is opened and closed 
by a movable rod, If jived,it might catch the 
toes of the swimmer, and for this reason it 
would perhaps be best to set the valve itself 
back in a recess, Instead of this valve, an 
ordinary 4in., 5in., or Gin. “plug” waste could 
be employed, but it is rather clumsy on such a 


appliances together, as shown at Fig. 10, Hach{scale, The supply-pipe should be connected 
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with the main supply just after the water 
meter. The valve should be of the “screw- 
down” pattern, either with a thumbscrew, 
wheel and spindle, or a key. 

In coast towns, where a sea-water plunge may 
be employed, a little rose on a bracket should 
be provided in a convenient position for the 
cleansing of the hair from the salt water, 

Of the lavatory fittings in the cooling room, 
and of the “sanitary” water fittings, it is 
unnecessary to speak, except to say that, ina 
place devoted to the attainment of cleanliness, 
the plumbing should be as perfect as possible. 

A drinking fountain is a desirable feature in 
the tepidarium of a bath of any pretensions. 
It should be placed at the coolest end of the 
apartment, affixed against a wall, and provided 
with a supply-pipe, waste, and tap of some 
sort. The bowl is best formed of glazed earthen- 
ware, 

If an ornamental fountain be required in the 
frigidarium, it should be of terracotta or 
modelled glazed ware, and must be provided 
with supply-pipe, waste, and means of regu- 
lating the jet of water, A fountain isa very 
desirable addition to a cooling room, as it is 
restful to the ear, and may be made pleasant to 
the eye by means of flowers and plants arranged 
around and upon it. 


(To be continued.) 
Building Intelligence. 


CAVERSHAM,—St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
Lower Caversham, near Reading, was conse- 
erated last week, The church is Early Fifteenth 
Century in style, Its walls are of rubble, faced 
externally with enapped flints, in the local 
fashion, and internally by brickwork covered 
by plaster. The stone used for quoins, dressings, 
tracery, piers, and arches is Bath stone, from 
the Box Ground quarries, Chequer work in 
flint and stone is used as an ornament to the 
outer walls of the chancel. The building is of 
necessity plain, almost the only carved work 
being at the west door. The church has an un- 
usual feature in the upper floor of the transept, 
on the south side, which iprovides an extra 
room available for meetings, Sunday school 
classes, &c, The panelled ceiling of the chancel 
has been painted from the architect’s designs, 
The church and its fittings, as well as the altar 
cloths and hangings, have been designed by 
Mr, E, Prioleau Warren, of Staple Inn, London ; 
the builders were Messrs, Wheeler Brothers, of 
Reading. The church will seat 400 persons, 


_ EDINBURGH.—To make way for modern 
improvements, another landmark has been re- 
moved from the High-street of Edinburgh, in 
the shape of a time-worn composition of timber 
and plaster work which, with its towering six 
stories high-pitched gable, its projecting bresum- 
mers at each floor, and the quaint arrangement 
of its fenestration, formed a conspicuous feature 
on the north side of the street, about midway 
between the North Bridge and John Knox's 
House. A few steps encroaching upon the 
street pavement gave access toa dark, narrow 
stone staircase of the 16th century, This stair- 
case is retained, but is now lighted and venti- 
lated. The old timber and plaster building 
has been removed, and in its stead has been 
erected a new stone tenement, six stories high, 
containing a shop, with cellar below and houses 
above. The original building, condemned last 
year by the sanitary authorities, was divided 
internally by timber partitions, each flat con- 
taining four rooms occupied by separate 
families, with no water or sanitary conveni- 
ences. The floors had sunk over a foot deep 
below the original levels, and but for the 
tenacity of the bent, rough-hewn beams of 
home-grown red timber, the structure must 
have collapsed long ago. In the reconstruction 
each flat is formed into a single house of two 
rooms, kitchen, and lobby, all lighted and ven- 
tilated, and supplied with sink, water, gas, and 
other conveniences, Mr. Edward Calvert, 10, 
North Saint Andrew-street, Edinburgh, is the 
architect, 


LANGLEY, Bucks.—The committee of the 
Langley New Town Mission Church having in- 
structed their architect, Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, 
of 2, Broad-street Buildings, to prepare the 
necessary plans, &c., that gentleman has for- 


warded two separate schemes, which will be 
discussed, and the course to be adopted decided 
at the next meeting. 


LAPFORD,—The 15th century parish church 
of Lapford, North Devon, was reopened on 
Saturday after restoration, a work carried out 
from plans and specifications prepared by 
Messrs. Packham, Croote, and Stuart. The 
restorations include new _ buttresses to the 
north wall, of local stone, with Hatherleigh 
qnoins and Bath stone weatherings, a new 
heating apparatus chamber, and new windows 
on the south side. The nave roof has been 
taken off and made good, and all the massive 
oak timbers, previously hid by plastering, are 
now exposed to view. The plastering on the 
walls has also been removed, and the stone- 
work painted, The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Harry Hems, church fur- 
nisher, of Exeter. Mr. James Baker was Mr. 
Hems’ foreman on the spot. 


Romsty.—The Abbey Church was re-opened 
on the 15th inst. after restoration, at a cost of 
£1,200, The works include the removal of the 
galleries from the transepts and the old pews 
from the aisle, and the removal of the organ 
from the north gallery and its reconstruction 
with considerable additions in the first bay of 
the chancel. Cathedral chairs have been sub- 
stituted for the pews, The organ, besides the 
addition of several stops, has been fitted with 
a new case, made by Mr. Wheeler, of Romsey ; 
whilst Messrs. J. W. Walker and Sons, who 
built the organ in 1858, have carried out its en- 
largements, The vicar has utilised a fine piece of 
old wood carving, and has had it mounted as a 
chancel rail ; formerly it was used to shut off 
the north transept, but it has been for years 
stored away. There is much restoration work 
remaining to be done to the abbey, the prin- 
cipal part of which is the repair of the 
mutilated window in the north transept, and 
the heightening, repairing, and strengthening 
of the roof on the south side of the abbey, so as 
to enable the triforium in the chancel and nave 
to be opened out, 
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The opening services of the new Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Chapel in the Charing Cross-road, 
which has cost £15,000, were begun on Sunday. 
The chapel, which has been built by Messrs. Peto 
Brothers, from designs by Mr. James Cubitt, was 
illustrated in the BUILDING NEWs for Jan. 13 of 
the present year. The chapel is cruciform on 
plan, and is chiefly lighted from a central octagonal 
lantern. The walls are externally of Yorkshire 
parpoints, with the architectural details in An- 
caster stone. The inside of the chapel is lined 
with Fareham red bricks, the circular pendentives 
of the dome and the pointed barrel vaults over the 
short nave and transepts being of the same 
material. 


The removal of an accumulation of soil during 
the building operations at a private house in Hast- 
gate, Lincoln, has brought to light an important 
fragment of the eastern wall of the Roman city, 
consisting of a large quadrangular block of solid 
masonry, with dressed facing, projecting inwards 
from the wall. It is probably the basement of a 
quadrangular tower strengthening the wall, mid- 
way between the north-east angle and the east 
gateway. 


Plans by Messrs. Stevenson, civil engineers, of 
Edinburgh, have been adopted for the proposed 


office not later than 3 p.m, on Thursday. 1 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


SECRETARY, S.S.A. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. 
caused. 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


All communications should bea 


Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
All Drawings and other communications are 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s, 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 
The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 


ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 


and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words, 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 


Special terms for series of more than six 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 


Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS, 
The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 


or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Front page 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelva 


Shillings each), as onlya limited numberare doneup. A 
few bound volumes of Vols, XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LII., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out of print, 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, aa many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—R. A, and Co.—W.S.—J. 0. E.—F. B.—H. 


and G.—C. of D.—H. B. and E.—S, L. B. 


(If provincial secretaries wish 
reports of their societies to appear they must be brief, 
and sent in time. Your meeting was on Tuesday week, 
and the report only reached us last Friday morning— 
after last week’s issue was published. We have no 
room for what would be stale news this week.) 


Corresporderce, 


CLAUSES IN BUILDING CONTRACTS, 
To the KHditor of the BUILDING NEws, 
Srir,—The letter from Mr, Crocker (pro- 


fessedly on behalf of the architects of Exeter) 
in your last issue is evidently written in oppo- 
sition to the plea for justice to builders in Mr, 
Waterhouse’s excellent address as P.R.I.B.A. 


In the form of contract published by the 


National Builders’ Association, the quantities 


(Mr, Crocker says) are made a part of the 
contract, and all errors are to be rectified at 
any period during the progress of the contract 
and up to the time of its final settlement, upon 
a request in writing by the builder. The words 
here given in italics may be omitted, we 
imagine, without taking away the intended 
common-sense meaning, and the proposal will 
not then appear so alarming to the nervous 
gentlemen of the ancient city of Exeter, who 
insult builders by looking upon them as 
possessed with the evil spirit of plunder, in 
pursuit of which they will make “ pettish use ” 
of any “unfair weapon,” and imagine builders 
have so little to doin management of menand 
arrangement of materials, and are so fond of 
figures, that they will find pleasure in keeping 
the poor architect,who takes out his own 
quantities, “constantly overhauling of the 
items of each bill.” 

His statement that a builder, whilst intimat- 
ing to the architect all deficiency, “ would 
hardly note any excess,” might be replied to, 
that the architect (who takes out his own 


harbour to be constructed at Balintore, near Tain, 
N.B., a provisional order for which will be sought 
next session, 


The Crosby Home Mission Hall and keeper's 
house in Commercial-road and Flinders-street, 
Liverpool, were opened on Saturday. The build- 
ings are of brick with terracotta dressings, and 
accommodation is provided in the large hall for 
250 persons. Messrs. Mercer and Allender were 
the architects, and Mr. S. Webster, of Bootle, was 
the contractor. 

The proposed purchase of the Braid Hills by 
the corporation of Hdinburgh came before the 
town council on Tuesday, and a division was taken, 
with the result that the former resolution of the 
council to enter into a provisional agreement for 
the purchase of the 134 acres which the Cluny 
trustees were willing to sell for £11,000 was 
affirmed by 23 votes to 15. 


A meeting of the members of the National Con- 
servative Club was held on Monday, the Duke of 
Abercorn presiding. It was resolved to enlarge 
the club house by 110ft. in Pall Mall, it being 
shown that half the amount required had already 
been gubscribed by about 200 members. 
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quantities) whilst intimating to the builder all 
deficiency in the work, would hardly note any 
excess. 

It will perhaps astonish the gentlemen of 
Exeter to know, that when quantities are 
supplied by a properly trained surveyor, it is 
very rare to find errors; but we do find they 
charge less commission than the architect- 
surveyors who use the safety clause, so that in 
this, as in many other ways, it is much cheaper 
for an employer to engage an architect of good 
position. 

Mr. Crocker’s remarks about “slack” and 
“full” are amusing, and indicate that the 
quantities of his experience contain abundance 
of errors; but hitherto he has found the defi- 
ciencies and excesses to balance each other. 

It is clearly so much easier for a surveyor, 
by an interruption or oversight, to omit 
measuring something shown on the drawings 
or necessary, than to add anything not shown 
or intended; that where real mistakes 
occur, it is nearly always to the dis- 
advantage of the builder. The correction of 
even a serious mistake at completion forms 
such a small percentage of the whole cost ofa 
building as to cause no inconvenience to an 
employer. Whereas it would form a very large 
percentage of, or perhaps exceed, the whole 
profit of the builder; and, therefore, it isa 
gross injustice for any architect to continue the 
contemptible practice so ably condemned by 
Mr. Waterhouse.—We are, &c., 

Leeds, Nov. 21. JOHN WOOD AND Son, 


COLUMNS AND STRUTS. 


S1R,—In an article on “ Columns and Struts,” 
by Mr. G. Middleton, page 635 of BUILDING 
News for Nov, 16, there is the following state- 
ment :— 

“Columns and struts vary in their bearing 
capacity, not only with their sectional area, 
but also greatly with their length. This 
variation does not depend upon mechanical 
principles,” &c, 

One would suppose, then, that it must depend 
upon some other principles—say, esthetic, 
financial, constructive, kc. But, a little lower 
down, a formula (obviously Gordon’s formula) 
is given for computing it by. Does this 
formula depend upon xon-mechanical prin- 
ciples ? 

This formula is twice quoted (page 635), and 
in both cases so misprinted as to be useless. 
Also, no explanation is given of one of the 
symbols (4) therein.—I am, Xc., 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Lieut,-Col. R.E. 

S.M.E., Chatham, Nov. 17. 


THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFT. 


S1r,—Mr. Morris exhibits a sideboard and 
also a cabinet at the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion, which he tells you in the catalogue are 
designed by G. Jack. But the two men, Sid- 
well and Thatcher, who made these pieces of 
furniture, were not considered or mentioned at 
all until Mr. Crane asked for their names, 

This little incident will amuse those who 
have heard Mr. Morris’s tall talk about the 
place the handicraftsman is going to take 
when the Socialists’ dream has been fulfilled. 

It does not appear to me necessary to wait 
for the revival of handicraft till we are all un- 
selfish and industrious enough to make the ful- 
filment of these poetical ideas possible. I think 
there can be very little doubt that it is princi- 
pally the decadence of the apprenticeship 
system which is the cause of the degeneration 
of the handicraftsman, and that a return to 
this, coupled, of course, with a demand for 
artistic work, would very soon bring about a 
change. Mr. Morris denounces machinery ; 
~but, 1 would ask, cannot beautiful things be 
made by machinery, and is not the constant 
repetition of ugliness the fault of the manufac- 
turer, who will not pay for good and fresh 
designs (and cannot judge them if he would), 
and the buyers, who only like gaudiness and 
show, rather.than the fault of the machine ? 

In a lecture on art (reported in your issue 
of September 17, 1886), Mr. Morris asks “ people 
to notice how beautiful the ordinary arts of 
life became in the Middle Ages,” and says the 
reason was that the workman of that day was 
free. Why does not Mr. Morris free the men 
who do his work, and allow their names to 
appear instead of their being merged in “ Morris 
and Co.” TI once heard him say that co-opera- 


tion is the thing above all others which will 
most prevent the spread of Socialism, otherwise 
one might suppose his workmen to be repre- 
sented in the “Co,” An important movement 
has recently taken place in co-operative build- 
ing, the particulars of which I will send you 
as soon as the firm is registered. They are now 
doing good and important work in London, and 
have started under the most favourable cireum- 
stances, and I hope that every architect who 
has the welfare of the majority at heart will 
do all he can to put work in the way of co- 
operative builders,—I am, &c., 
CHARLES F, Moxon, 


A CORRECTION. 


S1R,—In the review of the designs submitted in 
competition for the Battersea Free Library, 
published in your issue of Nov. 9, you give the 
credit of the design marked with the motto 
“ Victor ” to the late Mr. C. Jones. 

Will you please correct this statement, as all the 
drawings bearing that motto were designed and 
drawn by me. Mr. Jones’s design was that marked 
“ Knowledge,” to which you briefly refer in the 
last paragraph of your notice.—I am, &c., 

HORACE T. BONNER, 

29 and 30, King-atreet, Cheapside, London, 

Nov. 15. 


ERRATA. 


SIR,—OWING to undue haste in the publication 
of my Address to the Society of Architects 
[reported in your last issue] I notice, besides 
several printer’s blunders in orthography, two or 
three errors. 

On page 8 of the reprint of my address, the word 
“consultation” should read “ consideration.” 

Hoe page 9, the words “find himself ” should read 
‘ ee 

On page 10, after “tensile strength of 30 tons” 
the words “or a safe working stress of 6 to 73 tons” 
have been accidentally omitted. 

And on page 12, after “ somewhere equivalent to 
4s, per”’ the figures “1,000” should precede “ cubic 
feet of gas.”—I am, &e., 

W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH, 

46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., Nov. 19. 
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CHIPS. 


The chancel of St. John’s, Isle of Dogs, has been 
reopened after extensive alterations and improve- 
ments. Among the changes are the raising of the 
chancel; altar of oak with marble slab; side 
screen carved with figures of patron saint, &c.; 
east window, by Messrs. Hardman and Powell, and 
oak pulpit with stone base. 


Application has been made to the Board of 
Trade for permission to construct a new pier and 
promenade at Littlestone-on-Sea. The corporation 
of New Romney have approved and passed the 
plans, which have been prepared by Mr. C. H. 
Driver, C.E., of Westminster. The plans show 
a pier and promenade of over 1,200ft. long, with 
shelter kiosks and a pavilion at the end. 


Mr. Francis Ford, who wrote the descriptive 
work of the schools of art in connection with the 
Health Exhibition, and who for many years acted 
as editor of the Bury and Norwich Post, was on 
Monday last elected curator to the Royal Architec- 
tural Museum, Westminster, in the place of the 
late Mr. Isaac Edwards. 


Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, has completed the 
equestrian statue of Prince William of Orange, 
which the Orangemen of Belfast intend erecting 
on the parapet of Clifton-street Hall in that city. 
The hero of the Boyne is dressed in the costume 
of a colonel of Life Guards of the latter part of 
the 17th century, and this costume and its acces- 
sories are in the main carefully copied from the 
various relics still preserved and known to have 
been worn by the Prince. The casting into bronze 
has been intrusted to Messrs. Singer and Sons,, 
Frome, Somerset. 


The will of Mr. Arthur Ditchfield, late of 12 
Taviton-street, Gordon-square, whe died on Sep- 
tember 14, has been proved, the value of the per- 
sonal estate exceeding £23,000. The testator 
bequeaths his etchings after Charles Jacque and 
his lithographs by French artists to the trustees of 
the British Museum for the benefit of the nation, 
and certain of his oil and water-colour paintings 
by celebrated artists to the trustees of the national 
collestion at the South Kensington Museum. He 
also gives £1,000 each to the Artists’ Orphan 
Fund and the Artists’ General Benevolent Insti- 
tution. 


A new chapel at Copplestone, near Crediton, 
was opened on Friday. It is Gothic in style, and 
built of local stone with dressings of Hatherleigh 
stone. Mr. Horne, of Hatherleigh, is the architect, 
and the cost was £520. 


Intercommaunication, 


—+6+—_. 
QUESTIONS. 


[9836.]—What is a Building Story ?—What is a 
story as applied to a building ? The reason I ask is that 
I know an instance where the conditions of sale stated the 
building was te be only two stories at the back, and to 
get over the difficulty, the plans, I understood, were passed 
for two stories at the back equal in height to the three 
stories to the front; thus rendering abortive the clause 
that was inserted in conditions to prevent the blocking of 
light to adjoining property.—FAIRATION. 


[9837.]—What is a Billion ?—Until I wished to 
know accurately, I innocently thought that this question 
could have been answered with as much certainty as 
Whatisathousand? But to my surprise, I find that 
Watson’s Dictionary says a million of millions, while 
Isbister’s “‘Unitary Arithmetic,” which embodies the 
First Book of Arithmetic of the Irish National Board, 
and has immense use as a school book, gives only one- 
thousandth part of that number as a billion—viz, a 
thousand millions. Which is right ?—PUZZLED PAT, 


[9838.]— Building Act Steam Pipes. —Mr 
Marsland (district surveyor), in his useful little book 
“‘ Rules and Regulations Affecting Building Operations in 
the Metropolitan Area,” says, p. 17, “No pipe for con- 
veying heated air or steam under pressure (the italics are 
his) shall be placed nearer than 6in. to any combustible 
materials. Nopipe for conveying hot water under pres- 
sure shall be placed nearer than 3in. to any incombustible 
materials.” For authority he quotes 18 and 19 Vict. 
cap. 122, sec. 21; and 45 Vict. cap. 14, sec. 16. But on 
referring to the latter Act I find that pipes conveying 
steam at ‘‘low pressure’’ are exempted, Now low pres- 
sure must mean some pressure (although the Act does 
not define the meaning of the term), and if there be 
some pressure, the steam or water must be, to use Mr. 
Marsland’s term, “ under pressure”; therefore Mr. Mars- 
land’s information is in direct contradiction to the terms 
of the Act, and his book is so far misleading. Is the sub- 
ject capable of any further explanation ?—R. W. 


[9839 ]-Staircasing and Handrailing.—Can 
any of the readers of your paper kindly inform me which 
are the best works: that are published on the above sub- 
ject, and that are most suitable for a working man to 
study ?—ONE WILLING TO LEARN, 


[9840.]—Appraiser’s License.—I shall be glad to 
hear through tue medium of your paper whether an archi- 
tect and surveyor who occasionally values property for 
mortgage or purchase purposes, is liable to pay appraiser’s 
license duty. Also, what is the legal meaning of the term 
“appraiser,” and if there is any distinction between that 
and “ valuer”’ ?—DILEMMA. 


[9841.]—Fireproof Partitions.—Is any reader 
acquainted with a method of coustructing fireproof parti- 
tions (to be carried on girders for several stories) that 
would be lighter than concrete filled in between small 
iron joists fixed in a vertical position? A description of 
same would greatly oblige.—P. K. 


REPLIES. 


[9826.]— Building Leases.—The usual commission 
is one year’s ground-rent ; but special terms are arranged, 
guch as £50 for letting a plot at £100 per annum. If the 
plots are, say, £5 each, and let in two or three plots ia 
each group, then £5 for each plot.—H. L. 


[9827.]—Airtight Cases.—The steaming of airtight 
cases is a question of relative temperature. At this time 
of year, the sun shining into one will steam it—the 
remedy, to keep off the sun or open the case. In frosty 
weather, if the shop is warm ani the case should be 
opened if only for a minute; it will steam at once— 
remedy, keep the shop cool or the case shut, I have 
known a case to steam without being opened in a shop 
with no ventilation, gas burning, and the door shut in 
cold weather. The great thing in all cases is ventilation 
—in some cases that of the shop, in others that of the 
case itself. In summer-time, window-cases never steam, 
as they are mostly protected from the sun, and the inside 
and outside temperature is fairly equal.—D. P. 


[9829.]—Bankruptcy of Contractor.—My advice 
based upon experience in several cases is, do not attempt 
to finish by employing various tradesmen or workmen 
under a foreman, but have a detailed specification of the 
whole of the works required to complete the building 
(with bills of quantities, if necessary), and invite half a 
dozen builders to tender for the work.—H. LOVEGROVE. 


[9819.]— Cement, &c., Measure Boxes.—In 
answer to above, I beg to give you the following sizes of 
boxes, viz., A = 4/7 of the total contents of aggregates, 
broken metal, and contains 12/7 cubic feet, this box to be 
5ft. long, 4ft. wide, 61/sin deep. B= %/7 of the total con- 
tents of aggregates, sand, and contains 51/q cubic feet, 
this box to be 4ft. long, 1ft. 3in. wide, 12!/3in. deep. 
C='/, of the total contents of aggregates, Portland 
cement, and contains 24/7 cubic feet ; this box to be 2ft. 
long, lft. 3in. wide, 121/;in. deep. For using above, first 
place A on a boarded platform or floor, then fill it with 
broken metal, and use a straightedge to level top. Then 
place B on A in centre of same, but resting on woodwork. 
Fillit with sand, using straightedge to level top. On B 
place C, in centre of same, as before, fill it with cement, 
and level top. Now carefully lift off C, and the cement 
will fall down over B and A. ‘Then lift off B, and the 
cement and sand will fall down upon A. Now lift off A, 
and the cement, sand, and metal are ready for the first 
mixing. Let two men turn the aggregate over towards 
the opposite end of platform, and then back again. Now 
use water in a water-can with a “ rose” on, and turn it 
over again, and then back again, making it twice dry and 
twice wet. Itis now ready for putting in barrows and 
wheeling away foruse. The platform is to ba about 10ft. 
long and lft. wide, of ljin.stuff. The boxes to be of 1Z1n. 
stuff, with handles (iron nandles preferred), and corners to 
hive hoop-iron strap3. The sides of boxes to be plumb or — 
upright, as | fiad sloping sides are of very little gain, if 
any; the boxes of course, to have no bottoms. I have 
allowed 2rds of a cubic yard to be mixed at one gauging, 
and this will require four men, two shovels, one rake, one 
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pickaxe, one garden watering-can, and one wheelbarrow. | 
The sizes given above are inside the box. Allow the 
extra thickness of lin. all round. The above concrete 8in. 
thick, 8ft. bearing, and 10ft. long, will safely carry 4cwt. 
to the square foot. —T RIED IT BEFORE. 


(9830.]— Professional Charges.—If the job is of 
fair size, the charge of three psr cent. should be a rea- 
sonable one.—H, L. 


[9830.]- Professional Charges.—I think two per 
cent. on the total cost would be a fair charge to your 
client.—MACKAY. 


(9830.]—Professional Charger.—A. is entitled 
to charge B. half the usual commission for preparing” 
drawings, specification, and superintending the works, 
based oa the lowest tender, and the full commission for 
preparing and supplying quantities, &c., which in this 
instance would be 24 per cent. for drawings and specifica- 
tion, and 2 or 23 per cent. for quantities, and in addition 
to the above, surveying site, levelling, and travelling 
expense3, according to circumstances. In the ‘‘ Legal 
Intelligence ” column of this piper there have been from 
time to time decisions reported where the architect has 
recovered his fees as above insimilar instances. If “ Inqui- 
sitive’ will write to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 9. Con- 
duit-street, W., inclosing 3d and a stamped addressed 
envelope, he can obtain 4 printed copy of the ordinary 
charges of architects for preparing drawings, specifica- 
tions, and obtaining tenders, with or without the superin- 
tendence of works.—A. R. BREDE. 


[9830.]—Professional - Charges.— Inquisitive ” 
will find the Royal Institute of British Architects’ scale 
of charges to be, in the instance he mentions—Preparing 
plans, elevations, sections, and specification, 24 per cent. 
on amount of tender; an additional 4 per cent. for pro- 
curing tenders, For surveying and obtaining levels of 
site, travelling, and other incidental expenses, according 
to circumstances, the minimum charge for time being st 
the rate of three guineas per day. In addition to the 
above there would be 23 per cent. on amount of lowest 
tender for preparing bills of quantities; also litho- 
grapher’s charges for copies of same. The scale of 
charges given in Hurst’s handbook is slightly in excess 
of the R.I.B.A., being—for preliminary, final, and detail 
drawings and specification 3? per cent., aud 3 per cent. 
additional for procuring tenders—on to which, of course, 
add for preparing bills of quantities and lithographer’s 
charges ; also surveying and levelling site, travelling, and 
incidental expenses.—SURVEYOR. 


(9831.]—Light.—‘ Light,” I think, is rather in the 
dark, and his advising architect seems to have kept him 
there. Myself, I fail to see that this office window is an 
ancient light at all, or demands any respect legally, unless 
it, ora similar window, has existed in that same position 
for 20 years, and that this can be indisputably proved. If 
it is an ancient light, then as the light that penetrates 
into that office is obtained equably from the whole surface 
of glass space in suzh window, the line drawn should not 
be from the top, but from the bottom of the glass. This 
method will give greater benefit to “ Light” by allowing 
him a larger sectional area for his uppermost story. The 
roof can be brought nearer to the face of the wall and 
nearer to your neighbour’s window without robbing him 
of lin. of light. By drawing a section both ways, it will, 
I think, readily be seen.—JOLLY#, 3, John-street, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 


_ [9831.]—Light.—If the office window has only been 
in existence for 15 years—i.e, if no light has been 
enjoyed through any part of the opening for a longer 
deriod, no easement has been acquired. There is nothing, 
therefore, to prevent “‘ Gwilt” doing as he contemplates 
so far as the window of the office is concerned,—R. 
WATSON 29, Fore-street, Kingsbridge, 


[9831.]—Light.—lIf the buildirg described as an office 
has been erected fifteen years only, I see no reason why 
“Gwilt” should not carry his house to any height con- 
fistent with the local by-laws and the thickness of the 
existing wall.—H, L. 


(9832 ]—Swimming Baths.—The size of the tank 
varies very much—some are 5Uft. long and 80ft. wide. 
Beiog fond of swimming, I have visited a great number 
of bathe, and suggest that ‘ Natator” should visit and 
measure the chief swimming baths in London (for names, 
refer to London Directory), also the swimming baths at 
Margate, Eastbourne, Folkestone, Brighton, and Tun- 
bridge Wells.—H. L. 


(9832.]—Dimensions of Swimmiag Baths.— 
Below I give, 1u alpbabetica! order, tue dimensions of a 
few swimming tanks at public baths, built within the 
‘last seven or eight years, with the names of architects or 
engineers, so faras known. An asterisk denotes that the 
work has been illustrated in the BUILDING NEWs :-- 
Aberdeen (Jenkins and Marr, architects), 75{t. x 30ft.; 
Bath City, Royal Victoria (H. J. Garland), 50f+. x 30ft.; 
Birmingham, Monument-road (Martin and Chamberlain), 
®0ft. x 32ft. 6in., and 68ft. x 32ft, 6in.; Blackrock, 
Dablin (W. Kaye Parry, M.{.C.E ), two, one 165ft. x 100fc. 
the other lUvft. x 54ft., both sea water ; Bournemouth 
(Jao. Pollard), 75ft. x 30ft.; Droitwich (Jao. Cotton, 
Birminghim), 55ft. x 27ft., brine ; Dadley (Davie: and 
Middleton), 10tft. x 30ft.; Ealing (Cha3. Jones), three, 
S0ft. x 30fc., 75ft. x 25ft., and 6Oft. x 24ft ; Hdinburzgh 
(J. Morham, city architect), 80ft. x 40ft.; Garston (J. H. 
McGovern, Liverpool), 66ft. 6in. x 29ft.and 5ift. x 29ft. ; 
Glasgow, North Woodside (W. Carrick, city muster of 
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works), 75ft. x 40ft.; *Gloucester, now in course of con- 
struction (J. Fletcher Trew), two, each 1U0ft. x 46ft. in 
hall and 82ft, 6in. x 28ft. 6in. actual water space; Grant- 
ham doating (S. G. Gamble, borough surveyor), 188ft. x 
33ft. to 72ft.; Hampstead (Spalding and Auld), two, each 
100ft. x 35ft,,and a third 60ft. x 25ft.; Hastings, 180ft. 
x 40ft., sea water ; Ilfracombe (W. M. Robins), 160ft. x 
56ft. im hall, 138ft. x 34ft. water area, sea-water ; 
Kensington (T. Verity), 90ft. x 60ft.; *Kingstown, 
Dublin, floating (W. K. Parry), 140ft. x 40ft., sea- 
water ; *Ladywell, S.E. (Wilson, Son, and Aldwinckie), 
two 90ft. x 30ft.; *Lewisham (same architects) similar 
dimensions; Llandudno (B. Nelson, C.E.), 180ft. by 80ft- 
in ha'l, 158ft. x 50ft. water space, sea water; Manchester, 
Osborne-road (J. Allison), three, 117ft. 6in. x 28ft. 6in., 100ft, 
X 25ft., and 56ft. x 22ft. respectively; New Brighton 
winter gardens, Liverpool, largest of three, 144ft. 6in. 
x 41ft. in hall, 126ft. x 28ft. 6in. water area, sea water ; 
*Newcastie-under-Lyme (Sugden and Sons, Leek), 
84ft. 6in. x 39ft. Gin, ; Pendleton (L. Booth, Manchester), 
75ft. x 27ft.; *Pimlico, Buckingham Palace-road (Lee 
and Smith), 90ft. x 40ft.; Poplar, EH. (J. and 8. F. Clark- 
son), 75ft. x 26ft.; Putney (Lee Brothers and Pain), 100ft. 
x 30ft.; Rotherhithe (Geo. Elkington and Sons), two, 
90ft. x 30ft. and 84ft. x 30ft.; Salford (A. Jacob), two, 
8lft. x 24ft. and 3lft. x 46ft.; Skegness (Jas. Whitton, 
Lincoln), 63ft. x 30ft. and 40ft. x 30ft.; *Westbury 
(Halliday and Anderson, Cardiff), 68ft. x 25ft.; Wey- 
mouth (Crickmay and Son), 82ft. x 38ft.; Windsor (Byrne 
and Crombie), 66ft. x 30ft.; and Yeovil (Jno, Johnson, 
London), 92ft. x 28ft. Asarule the cost of public baths 
may be approximately cubed at 6d., plus a small allow- 
ance for fittings.—HAST ANGLIAN, 


[9833.]—W ooden Houses.—Unless“ Pig ina Poke” 
lives in a very remote region, [advise him to have nothing 
to do with importing wooden houses, as most local Boards 
of Health have regulations prohibiting such erections, and 
in the London district the setting up of a wooden struc- 
ture will soon insure a visit from the district surveyor, 
and perhaps a summons.—H.L. 


[9834 ]—Wind Force.—I advise “A.S. J.” to study 
Professor Rankine’s ** Applied Mechanics.” The pressure 
of the wind on the wali may be taken as 55lb. per square 
foot equal 332lb. per square inch. Refer also to Tarn’s 
** Science of Building,” page 13.—H._L. 
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The new bank of the Birmingham and Dudley 
District Banking Company at Dudley has just 
been completed. The front is of red and buff 
terracotta, from King and Co.’3 Works, Stonlands. 
The back is of pressed bricks. On the ground- 
floor are the banking-room, manager’s room, and 
house and staircase. ‘The contractor for the build- 
ing was Mr. John Groves, Shrewsbury. The fore- 
men on the work were Mr. Joseph Cooper and Mr. 
George Squires. Oa Thursday evening, the 15th inst., 
a supper was given to the workmen employed on 
the bank at the George Hotel, Ludlow. 


A handsome clock has been erected in the 
Taunton town council chamber. The case, fa 
beautifully carved one, has been made by Mr. 
Crosse, cabinetmaker. The design for the cas2 is 
the work of Mr. George C. Strawbridge, M.S.A., 
architect, and was prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the room. 


The foundation-stone of new mission buildings 
in South Hill-road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, was 
laidon Tuesday. The mission buildings will con- 
sist of Old Woolton Church rebuilt (this old 
edifice having been pulled down and the materials 
transferred to Toxteth), and they will include a 
mission room to accommodate 500 persons, a parish 
room to hold 180 persons, and two classrooms and 
vestry. There will also be procured a dwelling- 
house, at one time occupied by the late Dean 
Howson, conveniently situated for the clergyman’s 
residence. Mr. George Bradbury is the architect, 
and Messrs. Thornton and Sons are the builders. 


The value has been declared at £38,763 5s. 3d. of 
the personal estate of the late Miss Isabella Con- 
stable, who died on the 13th of August last, Five 
pictures by her father, the late John Constable, 
R.A., including “ The Cenotaph,” “ Harwich,” and 
“ Wlatford Mill, on the Stour,” are to be presented 
to the National Gallery, and five others, including 
“Old Sarum” and “Stonehenge,” “ Gillingham 
Mill” and “Trees at Hampstead,” to the South 
Kensington Museum, a3 the gift of Louisa Maria, 
Isabel and Lionel Bicknell Constable. 


Considerable additions have been made to the 
brewery of Messrs. Mann, Crossman, and Paulin, 
Mile Had, and special attention has been paid 
to the ventilation, which is carried out on the 
Boyle syatem. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ALLEGED BUILDING FRAUDS IN BIR- 
MINGHAM.—At the Birmingham Police-court on 
Friday, Edward Callen, who is also known by a 
number of aliases, was charged with committing 
a series of frauds upon various people in the town. 
Mr. Stubbins, for the prosecution, said that in 
August, 1887, prisoner called upon Messrs. Ryland 
and Alder, candlestick manufacturers, and opened 
negotiations with the first named about the pur- 
chase of some freehold land at King’s Norton. 
The prisoner explained that his name was George 
Smith, and that he was a commercial traveller. He 
further informed Mr. Ryland that he was residing 
at Fern Villa, St. Saviour’s-road, Leicester, but 
wanted to build a house in or near Birmingham, 
which would enable him to get home with greater 
facility at night. Subsequently prisoner called 
upon Mr. Hale, architect, to whom he introduced 
himself as a man of means who had quite recently 
concluded large building operations at Leicester. 
In support of this he produced a number of plans, 
and his statement gained credence. Mr. Hale was 
then instructed to draw up plans for two houses to 
be built at King’s Norton, and afterwards he under- 
took to receive tenders for the actual work of 
erecting the residences. Mr. Clulee, of King’s 
Norton, was the successful competitor. The 
accused, as references, gave the address of “H. 
Cope, Leicester-street, Derby ; EH. Cullen, Jarrow- 
on-T'yne ; Frederick Grant, Orchard-street, Man- 
chester.” All these were bogus, but the accused 
overcame the difficulty by a strategic effort. Mr. 
Clulee and Mr. Hale wrote to the addresses, and 
simultaneously prisoner wrote to the postmaster of 
each town, saying that it had been his intention to 
purchase a business in the respective place, but he 
had altered his mind, and would, therefore, esteem 
it a favour if all letters arriving in his name would 
be redirected to Birmingham. This request was 
complied with, and Mr. Clulee received the follow- 
ing references :—“ I have much pleasure in testify- 
ing to the satisfactory dealings I have had with 
Mr. G.Smith. My contract with him was £1,900. 
—E. Cops.” “Mr. Edward Cullen” says: “I 
have contracted with Mr. G. Smith. Should be 
most willing to deal with him again. His pay- 
ments are not prompt but sure.” The next thing 
the prisoner would have to answer was a charge 
preferred by Miss Macdonald, who owned land in 
the Stratford-road. During 1887 prisoner called 
upon Messrs. Perry, the agents for Miss Mac- 
donald, and represented that he was a licensed 
victualler. The result was that Mr. B. Clarke was 
induced to draw up a lease which Miss Macdonald 
signed. In both cases prisoner made arrangements 
with the builders to pay the first instalment when 
the buildings had reached a certain stage of 
erection. Just before the stipulated progress had 
been made, however, he borrowed £150 from Mr. 
Ryland on the work, and retired from the scene. 
The whole of the prisoner’s statements were false. 
At the time he made these negotiations he was 
carrying on the business of a small huckster in 
Lister-street, and only a short time before had 
been liberated from Worcester Gaol, where he had 
undergone twelve months’ imprisonment. Further 
than this, the prisoner would be charged under the 
Debtors Act with getting credit from Mr. Hale 
and Mr. Bradley by false pretences. In answer to 
Mr. Brady, who appeared for the defence, Mr. 
Bradley said it was quite common for men to 
obtain leasehold ground, and mortgage the property 
as it was being built. Evidence having been given 
in support of Mr. Stubbins’s statement, the case 
was adjourned for a week. 


RE F. S. KinG.—Under a receiving order made 
on the 17th September in the case of Franklin 
Sydney King, of Billiter-square-buildings, and 62, 
Mark-lane, City, also of Goulston-street, White- 
chapel, and Addiscombe-road, Croydon, builder 
and contractor, accounts have now been filed 
showing groas liabilities £96,069, of which £21,115 
are stated to be unsecured, and £68,052 fully 
secured; the assets being returned at the same 
amount as the liabilities, subject to realisation. 
The debtor (as reported by the Official Receiver) 
states that on the death of his father in 1878 he 
became co-executor of the estate (which was placed 
in Chancery in 1879), and sole proprietor of a busi- 
ness previously carried on by them in partnership. 
He has prepared an approximate statement of his 
assets and liabilities as at 1st of October, 1885, 
showing a surplus at that date of £23,337. On the 
5th of October, 1885, he sold his interest in certain 
buildings in Billiter-street to a company for £17,500 
in cash and shares, and became guarantor for the 
payment of dividends until Michaelmas, 1888. The 
debtor has intimated his intention of submitting a 
scheme of arrangement to his creditors. 


THE REREDOS IN ST. PAUL'S.—In the Queen's 
Bench, London, on Saturday, and again oa Tues- 
day—before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Baron 
Pollock, and Mr. Justice Madisty—arguments 
were heard in the case of the Queen against the 
Bishop of London. A rule nisi had been obtained 
calling upon the Bishop of London to show cause 
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why a writ of mandamus should not issue com- 
manding him to transmit a copy of a representa- 
tion to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and further proceed thereon in accordance 
with the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, 
or in the alternative why he should not be directed 
to proceed to consider the whole of the circum- 
stances of the case affecting such representation 
without considering any other circumstances, The 
Attorney-General, in showing cause against the 
rule nisi, stated that the representation set out 
that the Dean and Chapter had, in January, 1888, 
introduced into St. Paul’s Cathedral and set 
upon the reredos an image or sculptured sub- 
ject representing Our Lord upon the Cross, 
the image being constructed so as to have 
the appearance of a sculptured crucifix, such 
as was used before the Reformation. Further, 
it was complained that a similar representa- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary with a Child 
in her arms had been placed upon the reredos, and 
it was contended that such images tended to 
encourage ideas and devotion of an unauthorised 
and superstitious kind. The Attorney-General, 
who cited numerous authorities, submitted that, 
the Bishop having exercised his discretion and 
stated his reasons, his decision was final, and 
therefore a mandamus ought not to be issued. Sir 
H. James, in support of the rule, contended that 
the figures in question constituted a breach of the 
law, and were in contravention of the 22nd Article 
of the Church, and if the images created a danger 
of idolatry the promoters of the suit had under the 
law the right to complain. The legality or the 
illegality of the images could not, however, be 
determined by this Court, and his only request 
was that the matter should be determined by the 
proper tribunal which had been created by statute. 
Their lordships reserved judgment, 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
REPORT.—Lord R. Churchill tasked whether the 
attention of the Government had been directed to 
paragraph 94 of the Royal Commission on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and whether Her 
Majesty's Government would undertake to propose 
to Parliament next Session the legislation recom- 
mended in the said paragraph. Mr. W. H. Smith 
said that the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been drawn to paragraph 94 in the 
Report of the Royal Commission, and they sym- 
pathised with the objects sought to be obtained. 
The subject was being carefully examined, and he 
hoped that it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment to propose measures to Parliament next 
Session. He would also refer to the question that 
the noble lord had put to the Home Secretary as 
to whether the attention of the Public Prosecutor 
was being directed to the said Report with a view 
to taking criminal proceedings against certain 
parties mentioned therein. The Report was, in 
August last, submitted to the Treasury Solicitor 
and the Law Officers of the Crown, with a view to 
taking criminal proceedings against the persons 
most seriously reflected on by the Report, and who 
were not protected by an indemnity. The Law 
Officers, however, advised that, in the existing 
state of the law, there was not sufficient evidence to 
justify a prosecution. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS LEASES. 
—Mr. J. Rowlands asked whether the Govern- 
ment would take such action as might be neces- 
sary to annul all the leases granted by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works which, according to the 
evidence taken before the Royal Commission, had 
been obtained by bribing the officials, or giving 
colourable employment to members of the Board. 
Mr. W. H. Smith said that it was not in the 
power, nor did he hold it to be the function, of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take the steps sug- 
gested by the hon. member. If there were any 
legal grounds for annulling the leases granted, it 
rested with the local authority to take action in 
the matter. 

OE 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


TAUNTON.—A special meeting of Taunton 
Town Council was held on Friday to consider a 
report of the sanitary and drainage committee 
with reference to the proposed extension of the 
sewage works, at an estimated cost of £4,000. The 
committee presented their report of the additions 
which they recommended for the more efficient 
management of the sewage outfall works, and 
which they considered necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of the escape of sewage into the river 
lately complained of, caused by overflow of the 
receiving tank with the normal flow of the sewers, 
and also to obviate the necessity of continuous 
day and night pumping, and consequent heavy 
expense. The recommendations were adopted ky 
nine votes to six. 


Our Office Table, 


AN excellent proposal was recently made to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—namely, 
that that body should, in one of its Bills to be 
introduced next session, insert a clause giving 
power to the Board, when forming new streets, 
to provide that all the ancient lights and other 
easements interfered with by the new buildings 
erected shall be dealt with by compensation, 
and not by injunction. Such a clause ought 
long ago to have been adopted by the Board, 
and would have prevented the restrictions on 
building caused by ricketty and tumble-down 
structures claiming ancient lights, such as we 
see in Bream’s-buildings, Charing Cross-road, 
and other new thoroughfares, Unfortunately 
the suggestion comes too late to be acted upon 
this session, and so the old inconvenience may 
be repeated in the street widenings projected 
to be undertaken in Kensington and Deptford 
under the Bill about to be promoted, 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Pearson Barry Hayward, a well-known archi- 
tect of Exeter, after having just completed his 
fiftieth year. He was the son of Mr. John 
Hayward, of Exeter, now the senior architect 
in the West of England. For many years 
they have practised together under the style 
of Hayward and Son ; but latterly Mr. Tait, of 
London, has joined partnership, and the firm 
are at present known as Hayward, Son, and 
Tait, After serving his articles, Mr, Hayward 
was for some time with Messrs. Hadfield, 
Weightman, and Goldie, of Sheffield (mow 
Hadfield and Son), and, returning to Exeter, 
built, in conjunction with his father, the Albert 
Memorial Museum, then and still certainly by 
far the best modern building in his native 
city ; it was illustrated by elevation and plan 
in the BurILDING NeEws for Jan. 3, 1874. 


THE death is announced from Southport, in 
the 80th year of his age, of Mr. William Bell, 
of Park Croft, Cheetham Hill, first surveyor of 
ecclesiastical dilapidations for the diocese of 
Manchester. Mr. Bell was born in 1809, at 
Heaton Mill, Blackley. On leaving school he 
was articled to a local surveyor. His busiest 
time in this profession was during the “ Rail- 
way Mania,” when he worked day and night 
for weeks together in surveying and getting 
out plans of the multitudinous lines which 
were then projected in various parts of the 
kingdom. On the passing of the Hcclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, he was appointed by 
the rural deans, with the concurrence of Bishop 
Fraser, first surveyor under that Act for the 
diocese of Manchester. The duties of this office 
he discharged with efficiency until his resigna- 
tion (owing to increasing years) last year. 


AN application will be made to Parliament 
in the ensuing session for an Act to authorise 
the taking of certain lands and houses, by 
agreement or compulsion, in the parish of St. 
Margaret and the close of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, “ for the purpose of 
opening out a view of Westminster Abbey, the 
Chapter House, and other buildings, and to ap- 
propriate a portion of the site so cleared for 
the erection of a monumental chapel in con- 
nection with Westminster Abbey,” and in im- 
proving the approaches to the Abbey and other 
property. The lands and houses proposed to 
be taken are “all the lands, houses, buildings, 
streets, roads, and premises within the area 
bounded on the east by Old Palace-yard and 
Abingdon-street, on the south by College-gar- 
dens, on the west by Dean-street, and on the 
north by Poet’s-corner and Westminster 
Abbey.” 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MONDAY.—Royal Academy. ‘‘Chemistry,” Lecture No. 6, 
by Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 4 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Light and Colour,” 
Cantor Lecture No. 1, by Capt. W. de W. 
Abney, C.B., F.R.8. 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorksbire Architectural 
Society. §‘16th Oentury Furniture and 
Woodwork,” by A. Marshall. 
TUESDAY.—Society of Architects. ‘‘The Development 
and Further Organisation of the Scciety 
of Architects,” by Frank Baldwin. St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 7 p.m. 
Institution of Civi: Engineers. 
Witham New  Outfall Channel and 
Improvement |Works,” by J, Evelyn 
Williams, M.Inst.C.H, 8 p.m, 


The 


WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts. ‘‘ The Phonograph,” by 
Col. Gourand. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
at Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 
Hdinburgh Architectural Association. 
“Castles of the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland,” by D. McGibbon. 
FRIDAY.—Architectural Association, ‘* Development of 
Irish Architecture from Harly Keltic to 
18th-century Work,” by J. L. Robinson, 
A.R.H.A. 7.30 pm, 
Institution of Civil Hngineers. “The 
Covered Service Reservoir at South- 
ampton,” by EH. T. Hildred; “New High- 
Level Reservoir at Haling,” by H. Ashley. 
7.30 p.m, 


OF 


Architectural Association 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—Nov. 30 Submission for approval of By- 
laws regulating Affiliation of Glasgow and Birmingham 
Architectural Associations. J, L. Robinson, Hsq., 
rete pe on “The Development of Irish Arshitecture.” 

30 p.m. 


Dinner 
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National Registration of Plumbers. — 
Plumbers Registered since Oct. 1, 1888. 
LONDON MASTARS. 

Allison, B., 57, High-street, South Norwood, S.E, 
Milan, J. W., 98, Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N. 
Morris, S., 54, New-street, Kennington Park-road, S.H. 
Myring, J., 69, Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, NW, 
Pratt, J. L., 103, Barghley-road, Highgate, N. 
Thomas, H., 246, Upland-road, Hast Dulwich, S.H. 
Wheeler, G. J., 3, Rusgell-road, Wimbledon. 


LONDON JOURNEYMEN. 
Allison, R., 66, Hatfield-street, Blackfriars, S.E, 
Bostel, W., 13, Hlfort-road, Drayton Park, Holloway, N. 
Chandler, J. A., 25, Hamilton-road, Old Brentford, W. 
Coleman, J., 18, Stonefield-street, Barnsbury, N. 
Cooper, W., 1, Guernsey-villas, Beachcroft-road, Leyton- 
stone, I. 
Cruttenden, F., 8, Frognal-villas, Chislehurst, 8.H, 
Gent, G, 11, Brigadier-hill, Hafield, N. 
Golsby, W. T., 83, Rayensbourne-street, St. John’s, Dept- 
ford, §.E. 
Gould, W., 32, Warlock-road, Paddington, W. 
Jones, W. R., 20, Nelson-street, South-street, Ponder’s 
End, N. 
Mansfield, C., 24, Abyssinia-road, Battersea, S.W. 
Mitchell, J., 104, Albert-road, Kilburn Park, N.W. 
Simpson, J. B, 269, Shakespeare-road, Herne-hill, §.E. 
Stacey, H. J., 10, Gee-streat, Clarendon-square, N.W. 
Stevens, J. A., 29, Warriner-gardens, Battersea, S.W. 
White, W., 31, Lowden-road, Herne-hill, 8.H. 
Young, R,, 66, Lillington-street, Pimlico, 5.W. 


PROVINCIAL MASTERS. 
Anderson, J. F., 2, Bath-street, Aberdeen. 
Auchinloss, M , Church-street, Moffat, N.B. 
Auty, J., Huddersfield-road, West Town, Dewsbury. 
Beaven, W., 132 and 133, Westgate-street, Gloucester, 
Beddeson, H. F., High-street, Hgham. : 
Berry, W., 7, Kingsmead-square, Bath. 
Best, J , 23 and 24, Old Town-street, Plymouth. 
Bottomley, F., Savile-road, Savile Town, near Dewsbury, 
Dare, T., 3, Julia-terrace, Burnham, Somerset, 
Dawkes, W., 69, High-street, Leamington. 
Dunn, W. H, 7, Queen-street, South Shielis, 
Dyson, A.B, 68, King Cross-street, Halifax. 
Hepburn, J. Well-street, Moffat, N.B. 
Hollier, W., Sheepwash-lane, Great Bridge. 
Horsfall, F., Newcombe-street, Elland, Yorkshire. 
Hoskin, W. H., Fore-street, Plympton, 
Mason, G. H., 54, High-street, Skipton. 
Mercer, T,, 83 and 85, George-street, Stranracr, N.B. 
Moorhouee, A., Market-place, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Morris, 8., Crown Point, Denton, near Manchester. 
Morrison, R., 39, North-street, Scarborough, 
Park, T., 2, Fox-street, Preston. 
Rawortb, W., 169, Waterway-street, Nottingham, 
Stancer, H., 112, Witham, Hull, 
Underwood, J., 23, Free School-lane, Leicester. 
Walshaw, J., 95, Commercial-street, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Wilks, G. B., Westbourne, Emsworth. 


PROVINCIAL JOURNEYMEN. 
Ashton, C. W., West Greea, Cottingham, Hall. 
Badger, W. J., 3, Clyde-street, Adam3down, Cardiff. 
Cartwright, T., 51, Fox-street, Sheffield. 
Casely, E. J., Oleeve House, Fraser-street, Bedminster, 
Bristol. 
Craven, T., 243, Clifton-terrace, Fratton-street, Landport. 
Evans, R., 3, Exmouth Villas, Church-road, Teddington, 
Finden, J., care of J. Warner, High-street, Alton. 
Garthwaite, G. B, 98, Corporation-road, Middlesborough, 
Gillam, A., 16, Phillip-street, Hoole, Chester. 
Hall, W., 18, Bengal-street, West Hartlepool, 
Hinchcliffe, G., 103, Bevois-street, Southamp‘on. 
T’Anson, J. L., 47, Hind-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Leat, H. C., 1, Richmond-street, Totterdown, Bristol. 
Ledger, W., 8, Villiers-street, West Hartlepool, 
Loose, A. G. M., Audley End, Saffron Walden, Hssex. 
Maisey, W. H., Oxford-street, Woodstock, Oxon. 
Martin, L. P., 54, Cobourg-street, Plymouth. 
Mayberry, T., 9, Warwick-road, Sutton. 
Mercer, W., 85, George-street, Stranraer, N.B. 
Miles, E, 18, Rushmore-place, Leamington, 
Oram, G., Manor Farm Cottage, Aldershot. 
Pack, R. B., West Hyde, Luton Hoo Park, Luton. 
Parkinson, J. F., 33, Crown-street, Kingston, Portsmouth. 
Pinnick, W. R., 32, Rochester-terrace, Northam, South- 
ampton. 1 
Pistell, W. H., 1, West-street-place, Fisherton, Salisbury, 
Press, W. J., Abingdon-street, Burnham, Somerset. 
Prigg, A. B. J., Grittleton, Chippenham. ; 
Roberts, G., Woodside Cottages, Tolworth, Surbiton. 
Serridge, H, B., 18, Wellington-street, Plymouth. 
Sharp, J. A.., 16, Queen-street, Lumb-lane, Bradford. 
Skinner, T., 47, Mill-street, Hereford. 
Sloan, J, MeM., 3, Viotoria-street, Newton Stewart, N.B. 
Smith, J., High-atreet, Annan, N.B. 
Snelling, J. W., Normanhurst Court, Battle. 
Stutchberry, P. FB. J., 13, Amoy-street, Bedford-place 
Southampton, 
Webb, A. EB, 10, Beaufort-street, Brynmawr. 


| Wells, J., 4, Mount @on-place, Brighton, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS sate necessary to give them acceptance.|of buildings when the supervision of the 

en a building owner employs an architect | work is not required, or is handed over to 

AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. to make a design for a villa at the generally | another. 

ai assumed percentage, he does so with the 
RYN 04,1769. conviction that if he alters his mind and 
does not build, he will have to pay 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER. 30, 1888, only a small proportion of that commission. 
The house may be one of a high class, the 
design may have entailed a great deal of 


thought in plan and consultation, the details 
COMMISSION FOR DESIGN WITHOUT may have been elaborate; yet if the client 


SUPERINTENDENCE. abandons his intention of carrying it into 


HAT should an architect charge for effect, the skill and labour are valued as so 
W partially rendered services? The |™UCh waste-paper and ink—a quantity of 
"agepenttie eerie ae lapis res ae 
an be verified by an appeal to the pages of | 2° Wort much, and may be paid for by a 
ur own journal * as is eam of Pe pro- Sa pounds. The design is absolutely worth- 
ession. Without knowing the class of | 1¢8 1 his eyes. 
gilding, or its size, the time employed in] So common is the public impression that 
preparing designs and plans, we can hardly ; an architect cannot charge much for un- 
onceive any reasonable reply. It is as] executed designs, that we have the repeated 
easonable as asking what a medical practi- | question, ‘What is a fair charge to make 
joner ought to charge in attending a patient | for preparing drawings and specifications, 
uffering from a malady the nature of which | and sometimes quantities, for work aban- 
g not known. Adopting the generally re-|doned?” These questions are astonishing 
gived schedule of remuneration, in which|to those who know the usual custom and 
he different stages of the architect’s labour | adopt the schedule; yet they show that the 
re fractionally set down, it is assumed that| inexperienced provincial architect still hesi- 
fthe design is completed and the drawings | tates to offend the preconceived:notions of 
nd specification are ready for handing over | his client, and is often willing to accept a 
othe builder or contractor, the architect is|Smaller rate of commission than he legally 
titled to receive half the usual commission |¢an demand. Thus one correspondent last 
if five per cent., should the works not be| week replies : If the job is of fair size, the 
arried out. Little objection can be raised charge of 3 per cent. is reasonable ; another 
othis division of the percentage in ordinary | thinks that 2 per cent. on the cost is a fair 
ases, and by ordinary cases we mean the|charge. These were replies to the question, 
reparation of designs for every-day build-} What is a fair commission to charge for 
ngs, like houses, shops, warehouses, and the | Plans, specification, and quantities after ten- 
ike, When the skill and labour required in| ers have been invited, no superintendence 
he design may be said to be fairly balanced | being required by the client? They speak 
y that of superintending the work during for themselves. One correspondent en- 
Sexecution. But this division is certainly | lightens the querist by telling him there 
otalways a fair one. The five per cent.,| would be 23 per cent. for plans and specifi- 
ven if we accept it as a reasonable remunera- | cations, } per cent. for obtaining tenders, in 
on, is not divisible by two in every kind of | addition to 2} per cent. on lowest tender for 
vice rendered by the architect. To take| bills of quantities, and charges for litho- 
school. Would it pay him to receive half graphy, surveying, and obtaining levels of 
be commission on the lowest tender for |Site, travelling and incidental expenses, 
vising plans and preparing all the| These items, it is needless to say, are all fair 

sary drawings and specifications for | and reasonable ; but as long as architects are 
group of school buildings costing | found willing to prepare all plans and docu- 
3000? A great deal more than half | ments at 25 per cent. and forego the charge 
@ labour is spent in arranging the plans|for quantities, the public will continue to 
ymeet the requirements of the Committee |make their own deductions. The same 
f Council on Elementary Education, in de-| writer points out that the scale given 
mining the length and width of the rows|in Hurst's “Handbook” is in excess of 
'desks, the classroom fittings, the lighting,|the R.I.BA. scale—yiz. for preliminary, 
idother details. When these have been | final, and detail drawings and specifications 
ijusted and the drawings prepared, and|°%{ per cent., and 4 per cent. for procuring 
iplicates made for the Government Grant, | tenders, making in all 4} per cent., which, if 
ite two-thirds of the architect's work has|Wwe add for quantities and other expenses, 
ie performed. The artistic function in| would considerably swell the amount. This 
hy higher scale is adopted by many in the profes- 


[Special work renders the division still ; : : 
8 satisfactory, In elaborate interior fittings | Sion for abandoned work, and is certainly 
not an unreasonable one for designs in which 


tion, for example, how can the 
skilled labour is largely represented. On the 


tect hope to recoup himself for his j ae 
eS at a commission of 23} per cent. on| Whole, it appears that the arbitrary division, 
ost ? Suppose he has designed a reredos,| Which is generally accepted for partial 
Per cent. on the net cost, say, of £500 | services, or for the architect’s skill without 
ld not be remunerative — it would| supervision, allows a very unfair proportion 
reely be the price which a third-rate | of the commission to go for the superintend- 
inter would charge for a picture, and yet | ence, while the skill and art displayed in the 
@would not be many young architects | design is inadequately paid at the same rate. 
© would charge more than 5 per cent. for} Where the cost of the buildings is chiefly for 
eign not carried out. We know there is material, as in the factory and warehouse 
class, or for repetition, the usual division is a 


iguer scale in the schedule for works in : 
fair one ; but where, on the contrary, the skill 


Ich skilled labour is largely employed ; but : : I 
ippears to be almost a dead letter in very of the architect and workmen is concerned, 
we fail to see the justice of making design 


ny instances. Charges “ regulated by special : 
Mstances and conditions” are not| and superintendence equal, or remunerable 
at the same rate. 


toned by the Courts, as many have 
ind out to their cost. The usual 5 per} The only way by which an architect can 
it, commission appears to be the only cus-} make unexecuted work, or a building super- 
mary rule of charging, and is the only | vised by another, remunerative, is to charge 
‘Which the public understand. The archi-| for all preliminary sketches and journeys at 
! IS generally engaged on that assumption, | a high rate ; though we kuow the client often 
#8 exceptions of charges for special | resents the idea of paying for sketches which 
"ees, which he has all along been in-| have not been adopted, or for anything he 

regards as an extra. It is far better to adopt 

a sliding scale of charges for different kinds 
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HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—X. 


O*® the class of palatial staircase ;halls 
found in Italy and France we have 
few examples in England; some of the 
noblest designs have been allowed to remain 
on paper and in the fertile imagination of 
the architect. Some finely-conceived in- 
stances of staircases and halls will be found 
in one or two recent competition designs. 
Those submitted for the Admiralty and 
War Offices contained a few handsomely- 
treated staircases. We cannot, for instance, 
pass over the admirable interior views of the 
grand hall and staircase to Messrs. Aston 
Webb and E. Ingress Bell’s design for that 
building. Three great arcaded halls were 
shown on the plan, the largest and grandest 
being at the north-west corner (plan 23). This 
was a hall of oblong proportions of at least 
30ft. in width and 45ft. long, with glazed roof, 
and surrounded on its four sides by corridors 
or galleries, which were opened to the hall 
by four tiers of colonnades and arches four 
bays wide and six long, each tier being varied 
in design. At one end of this hall a central 
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jogular diversity of answers to this question 
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flight supported by handsome turned 
masonry balustrades, and two wing flights 
at right angles thereto, gave access to the first 
floor. The bottom ramps were terminated 
by bold scrolls, with sculptured winged 
horses. Half-way up the flight were pedestals 
with figures representing Gunnery and Navi- 
gation, and a second pair of seated figures 
terminated the flight on the pedestals form- 
ing the upper newels. The side or wing 
flights were carried on semicircular arches 
with carved spandrel panels. If carried ont 
it would have been a noble staircase hall, 
resembling a glazed cortile. The corridors 
surrounding it on each of the four floors 
would have been well lighted by this 
arrangement, ‘The design of Messrs. Leem- 
ing and Leeming also showed the staircase 


“e, on the highest authority, h 
} g pase scan hall placed at the corner between the 


nied 
. , have not yet received the sanction 
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lines of corridors with open piers and arches. 
Another ingenious arrangement was shown in 
the plan of Messrs. Stark and Lindsay’s design, 
in which the stairs were placed on one side of 
the entrance hall, lighted by an area, and 
contained between two lines of corridors 
(see plan 20, p. 596 ante). The designs sent 
in for the Imperial Institute at South Ken- 
sington afforded their authors an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their architectural 
powers in grand central reception halls and 


staircases. Mr. T. E. Colcutt’s plan, which 
was illustrated in the Buinpinc News 


of July 1, 22, 29, 1887, exhibits a centre 
vestibule with cortile beyond, in which a 
wide centre flight is placed. The arrangement 
we show in plan 22. Messrs. Aston Webb 
and Ingress Bell’s plan showed a double 
staircase on each side of a corridor leading 
to a reception hall in the centre axis. Mr. 
Blomfield had a large octagon entrance hall, 
behind which were two staircases ; but the 
most sumptuous arrangement was that in 
Messrs. T. N. Deane and Son’s plan,in which 
a central octagonal hall was placed in the 
axis of the main portico and vestibule, with 
Staircases at the outer angles. 

‘a very good example of a modern Gothic 
‘vaulted staircase hall is seen at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly. The centre flight is wide, 
and occupies the whole width between the 
rows of shafted piers which divide the stairs 
from the side corridors. These pillars carry 
pointed arches, and the ceiling is groined ; 
‘the vaulting is continued at the same level 
‘along the side corridors, that over the stair- 
‘case being raised. The balustrading of the 
‘centre flight is made to stop against the 
pillars at intervals, and there is a landing 
half-way up. Altogether, the effect at night 
under gaslight is satisfactory, the stairs are 
made to form an integral part of the hall 
structure, and the ascent is easy. The 
vaulted hall assists to mitigate the raking 
- lines of a stairway, and the piers can be made 
to align with the main flight, the side aisle- 
like corridors concealing it partially, and 
giving access to the other rooms in the rear 
on the ground level. 

Our sketch represents recently-built stair- 
case for the house of Mr. W. Rockefelle, 
New York, from the design of Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, architect, of that city. The stair- 
case here forms a smaller hall or recess to the 
large hall. The stairs are carried and flanked 
by solid ramped parapets, lined with marbles, 
and the design exhibits a classical and re- 

fined taste. The first short flight of five 


steps to a quarter landing, balustraded off 
from the hall with the alcove, is easy, 
elegant, and graceful. We like, too, the 
simple, expressive ornamentation indicating 
the ends of the stairs. The solid ramped 
balustrade is rather a severe treatment for a 
domestic residence, that can only be tolerated 
by the beauty of polished marbles or onyx 
surfaces, with their charms of colour, 
figure, and translucency. The staircase of 
the Holborn Restaurant is an example 
where the Mexican onyx has been used, both 
for the balusters and in thin slabs of veneer 


for the walls. 
ee _ 


STRAINS.—IX.* 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
FRAMED CANTILEVERS. 


HE strains in the different members of all 
framed structures can be ascertained by 
applying to them either the parallelogram or 
the polygon of forces, or both. The strains 
discovered are those of tension and compres- 
sion only, and it is assumed that they act in 
straight lines, between the pins joining the 
different members together, and these lines 
alone are represented on the diagrams appended 
to this and some succeeding chapters. 

The most simple form of framed structure is 
the framed cantilever, commonly known as the 
bracket or crane, according to the use to which 
it is put. 

The strains upon the members of a simple 


bracket (Fig. 63) are readily ascertained by 
means of the parallelogram of forces, Assuming 
the bracket to be loaded only at the end, set 
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down vertically below the point of applica- 
tion of the load W a line b d, represent- 
ing W to any scale of weights, the load acting 
downwards in the direction of the arrow. Round 
bdas aresultant form the parallelogram ded/f, 
with its sides parallel to the members ad and 
bc of the bracket ; then de will represent the 
strain in ab, and bf the strain in 0c, to the 
same scale as that to which 0d was set down. 
The direction of the strains is shown by the 
arrows, ab being in tension on account of the 
pull of be from the wall, and d fin compression, 
on account of the push of df towards the wall. 

The same result can be arrived at arith- 
metically with the help of Euclid I, 47, if the 
lengths of a 6, dc, and ca be known (ade and 
bed being similar triangles), or by means of 
trigonometry, if either of the angles abc or 
bea be known. Given neat draughtsmanship, 
however, the graphic method of determining 
stresses is as accurate as either of the others, 
and its rapidity gives it a great advantage in 
practical use. This advantage also can be 
greatly increased, especially in complicated 
structures, by the employment of reciprocal 
diagrams. The application of one of these to 
the simple case now under consideration is 
shown in Fig, 64, in which, for simplification, 
Bow’s notation of the spaces isemployed. The 
reaction of the support is known to be equal to 
W, because the whole weight is borne by the 
support, and it acts upwards at the foot of the 
bracket, The space lying between R and W 
over the bracket is lettered a, that from W to R 
under the bracket, b. Then the space inclosed 
by the bracket must be lettered c. Great 
pains must be taken to grasp the fact that 
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spaces are now being lettered on the sketch, 
and that these spaces correspond with similarly 
lettered points on the reciprocal diagram in the 
following manner. Between the spaces aand 0 
there lies the weight W acting vertically 
downwards. From the point a to the point 6 


set to any scale of weights a distance vertically — 


downwards equal to W. Then between the 
spaces 6 and a there lies the reaction R acting 
vertically upwards, this being represented on 
the diagram by the line 0 a, vertically upwards. 
A closed polygon, ab, ba, is thus formed in the 
one line between the points aand b, representing 


cia 


the external forces acting on the bracket, — 


showing that these forces are in equilibrium. 


In order to complete the diagram, and ascer- 


tain the position of the point to represent the 
space c, as well as the strains in the two 
members of the bracket, it is necessary to con- 
sider the forces acting at one of the joints. 
For the sake of convenience it is best to choose 
the joint at the apex of the bracket. Here, 


between the spaces a and 3, there lies the load 4 


W, already represented by the line ab, Between 
the spaces a and c there lies the horizontal 


member of the bracket; from the point ain — 


the diagram, therefore, draw ac horizontally 
and of unlimited length. Between the spaces 
band c there lies the inclined member of the 
bracket ; from the point d in the diagram draw 
be parallel to this member till it cuts ac in ¢@ 
Then, to the scale to which W_ was set down in 
the diagram, ac represents the strain in the 
member lying between the spaces aand ¢, and 
b c represents the strain in the member lying 
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between the spaces } and v, the letters used 
reciprocating, and the triangle a 4 ¢ in the 


diagram forming the triangle of forces about | the strains. 


the apex of the bracket. 

_ The strain in d@ is again divided at its foot 
into R, acting vertically upwards, and a thrust, 
equal to the strain upon the line 1, acting 
horizontally. This last has not been shown on 
the diagram for the sake of clearness, 


Not only the value, but the nature also, of 
these stresses can be shown on the sketch. It 
is one of the properties of a triangle or polygon 
of forces of any number of sides, that if it be 
properly closed and represent in order the forces 
acting upon a point (such forces being in 
equilibrium), the direction of these forces will 
follow in consecutive order. Of the forces at 
the apex of the bracket, W is known to act 
vertically downwards from a tod, The other 
forces will therefore act, as shown by the arrows 
on the reciprocal diagram, from d to c and from ¢ 
toa. If these arrows be transferred from the 
diagram to the sketch, it will be seen that that 
on the inclined member pushes towards the 
joint under consideration, while that on the 
horizontal member pulls away from the joint— 
in other words, the latent force in the member 
between d and ce, which meets the strain upon 
that member, pushes towards the joint, the 
member being in compression, while the 
member between a@ and ¢ is in tension. 

The above lengthy explanation of a simple 
principle should be most carefully studied and 
mastered, as upon it depends the unravelling of 
many a complicated problem. 

The stresses upon joints are of as greatimport- 
ance as are those upon the members of a struc- 
ture, for the strength of the whole is only that of 
its weakest part. If, as is usual, the weight upon 
the bracket be carried at the apex as shown, but 
resting upon the extremity of the horizontal 
member, to which the inclined member is 
pinned, the shear on the pin (which generally 
exposes two shearing areas, each meeting half 
the shearing stress) is equal to the resultant 
of the load W, and the tensional strain in the 
horizontal member—or, in other words, is equal 
to the compressional strain in the inclined 
member, 

Should the bracket carry a distributed load, 
half of this may be considered to be borne by 
the wall direct, and the remaining half to act 
as an end load, in which case the strains due to 
this must be ascertained in the same manner 
as those in the last example, substituting 


W Bie 
5 for W. In addition to the tensional stress 


thus found to exist in the horizontal member, 
however, it must be remembered that it actsas 
an ordinary beam carrying a distributed load 
between two supports (viz., the wall and the 
apex of the bracket), and that it must be pro- 
portioned accordingly, 

When the cantilever is used as a crane—viz., 
when a rope or chain passes over a pulley at 
the apex of the bracket to support a weight— 
it is not this weight only which goes to form 
the stresses in the members, The rope passing 
over the pulley pulls on it in two directions 
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(see Figs. 65 and 66), the resultant P being the 
pressure bearing upon the pulley and causing 
It is this resultant, or the thrust 
in the member 2, whichever may be the greater, 
which has to be borne asa shear upon the pin 
at the apex joint. 

The cranes shown in Figs, 65 and 66 are in 
the form of simple brackets, resting upon eyes 
let into the wall, so that they may rotate freely 
to any required position. The chain (which is 
presumed to carry a weight of 10cwt.) passes 
over the pulley and down to a winch at the 
point K, The weight and the winch each pull 
upon the chain to the extent of 10cwt., causing a 
resultant pressure upon the pulley P, which is 
equal to 18cwt. in amount, and the direction of 
which igs shown in the diagrams, In such a 
crane two cases are possible: it may be sup- 
ported either by hanging on to the eye at its 
head, or by resting on the stirrup at its 
heel. In the latter case the diagram is a 
simple one, and is given in Fig. 65. We 

now at once that the external forces acting 
on the crane are the pressure P, the reaction R 
at the heel, equal in amount and direction to 
the strain on the member 2, and a direct re- 
sistance Q at the head, equal to the strain on 
the member 1. Common sense, a useful factor 
in the investigation of strains as in many other 
matters, tells us that there is no strain in the 
member 3; and that the strain in 2 is conveyed 
in its full original force and direction to the 
wall by the eye at the foot acting as a very 
short cantilever—this eye being subject to a 
vertical end load and a horizontal thrust, re- 
spectively the vertical and horizontal com- 
ponents of the strain in 2, into which these are 
again resolved on reaching the wall. 


The space between Q and P on the sketch 
should be lettered a, that between P and R 
letter 4, and that between R and Q letter «. 
The space in the centre of the bracket may be 
lettered d, 

Between the spaces a and 6 there lies the 
pressure P of 18cwt. Lay down, therefore, 
on the diagram from the point a to the 
point 6 a distance equal to 18cwt. to a 
scale of weights to represent P, and 
parallel to its direction, The other external 
force being as yet unknown, it is impossible to 
lay it down; but the strains in the mem- 
bers 1 and 2 can be ascertained by drawing ad 
and bd (1 and 2) on the diagram respectively 
parallel to the members 1 and 2 lying between 
the spaces a and d,and band d. The strain on 
1 is therefore represented by the line 1 on the 
diagram, which equals 4cwt. ; and the strain on 
2 is similarly shown by the line 2, and is equal 
to 20cwt. The direction of these strains is 
shown by the arrows, for P acting downwards 
the arrow was set downwards from a to 4 on 
the diagram, and the other arrows on the 
diagram follow in rotation round the closed 
polygon from 6 to d and fromdtoa, These 
being transferred to the sketch show the arrow 
on 2 to point towards the joint under considera- 
tion, the member 2 being, therefore, in com- 
pression, while the arrow on 1 points from that 
joint, showing that 3 is in tension, 


There being no strain in the member 3, it is 
evident that the spaces d and c, between which it 
lies, may be represented by oneand the same point 
(letterd d and ¢) on the diagram. R, therefore, 
lying between J and ¢, is equal in amount and 
direction to ) c on the diagram, the polygon of 
forces acting at the foot of the bracket being 
represented by the lines dd, 4c, ed, which last 
is nil ; and R may be divided up into vertical 
and horizontal resistances if required, as ex~ 
plained in the previous case. Similarly the 
polygon ca, ad, de represents the polygon 
of forces about the head of the bracket, 
ca being opposite and equal to ad, and repre- 
senting Q, the resistance of the wall at the 
head of the bracket. 

The case shown in Fig. 66, where the crane 
hangs at its head, requires somewhat further 
consideration. The external forces here, be- 
sides P, are a horizontal thrust, T, at the foot, 
and the reaction, R, at the head, of which 
neither the value nor direction is known, save 
that it is equal and opposite to the resultant 
of the strains in the members 1 and 3. 

The lettering may be similar to that of Fig. 
65, the space between Rand P being lettered 
a, that between P and T being lettered 4, and 
that between T and R being known as ¢, the 
space in the centre of the bracket being d. 

From a to J on the diagram a distance may 
be set down as before, equal in amount and 
parallel in direction to P, and the triangle abd 
may be completed, representing the pressure P, 
and the strains in 1 and 2. So far this is 
exactly similar to the previous diagram, the 
strains, both in amount and direction, in the 
members 1 and 2 being the same as those 
then ascertained, For the sake of clearness 
the arrows relating to this triangle are not 
again shown, 

Both at the head and foot of the bracket, 
however, there are two, as yet, unknown forces. 
At the foot the directions of both (the thrust 
T, and the strain in 3) are known, which is not 
the case at the head where the direction as well 
of the value R remain unknown. By drawing 
bc on the diagram parallel to T, which lies 
between 4 and c,and by drawing de parallel 
to 3, which lies between d and e, it is possible 
to fix the point ¢ on the diagram to represent 
space ¢c on the sketch, The value of T is thus 
ascertained, by scaling 0c, to be equal to 12cwt., 
while the value of 3 is similarly found, by 
scaling ¢donthe diagram, to be l6cwt., all 
the forces at the foot being represented by the 
triangle decd, 

The member 2 is known (from the consider- 
ation of the previous case) to be in compression, 
and therefore thrusts towards the joint under 
consideration, the arrow pointing downwards, 
This arrow is transferred to the diagram, point- 
ing from d to 0b, the other arrows following 
round the triangle d Jc in rotation from D toe 
and c to d, These being transferred back to 
the sketch, show T thrusting towards the joint, 
and 3 in tension pulling away from it. 

At the head of the bracket there is, now that 
the value of 3 has been ascertained, but one 
unknown force, R; and this can be found, as 
it lies between the spaces a and ¢, by joining 
acon the diagram. Its direction is parallel to 
ac, and its value 165cwt. 

The forces acting at the head of the bracket 
are now represented by the sides of the triangle 
adc. The member 3, lying between d and e, 
has just previously been found to bein tension, 
and therefore pulls away from the joint. This 
arrow, therefore, points downward from d to c 
on the diagram (7.¢.,in the opposite direction 
to the arrow which denoted that the member 3 
pulled away from the previously considered 
joint at the heel), and the other arrows follow- 
ing in rotation from cto a and a to d, show, 
when transferred to the sketch, that R acts 
upwards, and that 1 pulls away from the joint 
and is in tension. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


1 galleries of this old Society have this 

year lost much of their interest. We 
missthe Whistlerian influence and the work of 
disciples of the late President, who imparted a 
fresh tone to the Society and took it out of old 
grooves, and we see in its place some careful, 
but little brilliant, work. In the large gallery 
we notice very few strong pictures. One of the 
first landscapes we notice, (228) it is true, has 
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qualities that, if not naturalistic, still find 
admirers among the older school. For subdued 
tone, honest handling, and healthy colour, we 
must award praise to Edwin Hayes’s “ View of 
Dordrecht ” (234), and to L., C. Henley’s ‘Castles 
in the Air’ (230). Hrnest Parton (235) is still 
loyal to the doctrine that light and colour are 
inseparable, and has long since achieved the 
traditional teaching. A small study of a head, 
by Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., hangs likea 
pendant) in a noteworthy position, below it 
being a fine blue seascape in Henry Moore's 
best style. True sentiment and colour are to 
be found in Arthur Burrington’s “ Behind the 
Window Pane” (243). Hilda Montalba’s small 
study of a windmill (250), G. S. Walters’s 
“Old Veterans” (257)—a bit of Portsmouth 
Dockyard —are subjects that appeal to 
popular sympathies. A pretty piece of 
sentimental portraiture is a little girl’s head 
crowned by a wreath of red poppies, by 
Mary Barkham Miller (261). Godfrey Merry 
sends a reminiscence of the Italian Exhibition 
(263). W. Frank Calderon is happy in his 
treatment of the toiling farm-horses with 
their leader going home; the sentiment is 
natural, and the drawing and colour strong. 
Yeend King, in the “Rod Shed” (267), isa 
pleasant study of an osier stream, painted 
with masterly skill, and James Peel’s “Lledr 
Valley” loses nothing of its charm by repeti- 
tion, One of the strongest subjects of the 
pathetic genre class is H. M, Bakewell’s “‘ The 
Daily Round, the Common Task ” (269)—a cot- 
tage interior, an aged woman and her daughter 
before a large old-fashioned fireplace preparing 
the vegetables for dinner—painted with much 
power and true feeling, Below hangs a very 
charmingly - conceived and delicate study, 
entitled ‘““A Votive Offering,” by Bessie Guillod 
273)—a group of flowers in a vase against a 
wall, on which hangs a monochrome portrait 
of the Virgin. The simplicity of the com- 
position, no less than its delicate colouring 
and handling, deserves praise. Olever finish 
and spirited workmanship characterise some 
small studies, Louis B. Hurt’s “ Late Autumn ” 
(286), Chas. Eyles “A Sunny Morning,” in 
its cool grey colour; and Haynes King’s 
“ Badinage,” a clever figure study, are works 
of merit, The president, Wyke Bayliss, con- 
tributes here a large interior of Amiens 
Cathedral—evening effect exquisite in the 
half-shadows and glimmering light and 
mingled colouring, of which he is so facile an 
artist. Beyond the procession of priests and 
acolytes is the long perspective of the nave, 
thrown out by the glories of shrine and sculp- 
tured detail in the choir, Two other works by 
the president are hung, one a view of the 
Sacristy, Rouen (498), a fine specimen of archi- 
tectural effect and blended light and colour. 
‘‘A Kent Pastoral,” by Horace H, Cauty (278) 
has much of the true sentiment, and the small 
study of still life, “ Rivals,” by E, G. H. Lucas, 
a clever handling of the outward symbols of 
alcoholic liquor and temperance beverages. 
Jas. Hayllar’s “Idle Hands” (314) is a 
pretty suggestion of autumn, and in the 
corner of room W. A. Breakspeare sends 
a gracefully - painted dramatic persona - 
tion of Rappaccini’s daughter in scarlet (320). 
Landscape, in its real and ideal aspects, is 
painted by A, de Breanski (310), V. P. Yglesias, 
Yeend King (323), J. S. Hill (390), and by 
Stuart Lloyd, in his quiet after-glow effect, 
“ Bosham, Sussex” (383), while coast scenery, 
as usual, finds its most vigorous exponent in 
Edwin Ellis, whose “ Voiee from the Cliffs” 
(330) and the larger picture “Summer Morn- 
ing, N, Wales” (373), are fresh and naturalistic 
in colour, light, and shadow. G.F, Watts, R.A,, 
contributes a clever study, “Ganymede” (337), 
and Sir John Gilbert’s landscape (268) may be 
taken as a good example of the classical land- 
Scape style which Sir John has made his own 
in the grouping of the figures and bold hand- 
ling. L. C. Henley sends several pictures, His 
most important work this year is “ The Library 
in the Monastery” (368), a work evincing 
merit in composition and refinement, The two 
monks reading—one standing, the other seated 
—are well drawn, but the room andits furniture 
show a strange mixture of periods. H. G. 
Glindoni sends a humorous study (341), Mar- 
garet Ludovici some delicately-painted chry- 
eanthemums, and Yeend King a nice piece of 
colour (353), The large subject, “Confiscation,” 
by H, G, Glindoni (380), an episode during the 
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Rebellion, where the Parliamentarian soldiers 
are engaged in the courtyard of an old hall 
ransacking the chests and overhauling the 
title-deeds of a young Cavalier who is being 
bound by cords, lacks somewhat sustained 
interest. A, W. Street’s large picture (387) is 
commonplace, and we can only further take 
note of Geo, EH. Hicks’ “ Day Dreams,” which, in 
spite of some bad drawing, is poetic in sentiment 
and handling. In the other rooms we note afew 
works by O. Rickatson (16); Alfred Denyer, 
EH. T. Wood (19), F. H. Walker (34) ; an idealised 
work, “La Baigneuse,” by A. Ludovici, Nellie 
Hadden (53), Harry F. V. Weyde, A. Hartland 
(104), F. B. Barraud (view of the “ Church of 
St. Walburg, Oudenarde”) (122), F. E. Grone, 
In the south-east room Solomon J. Solomon’s 
idealised head “Summer” in a low key of 
colour is exceedingly graceful and delicate, 
R. W. A. Rouse shows true feeling and colour 
in 444, The works of Hdith Brinton (449), 
Arthur Dodd, J. S. Noble (436), James Peel 
(475), R. Hillingford (484), a group of Crom- 
wellian soldiers tethering horses in Lincoln 
Cathedral; J. Clayton Adams, Stuart Lloyd 
(521), V. P. Yglesias (528), and the clever por- 
traits by Hubert Vos, one of a Chelsea Pensioner 
(429), and the other, under twilight effect, are 
noticeable among several works of mediocre 
quality. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting for the present 

session of the Society of Architects was 

held on Tuesday evening at St, James’s Hall, 

Piccadilly, the President, Mr, W. H. Seth: 
Smith, in the chair. 

The first part of the meeting was made 
special for the confirmation of Rule 11, as 
revised on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Walter Emden, The rule was 
confirmed, and stands as follows :— 

Any member, honorary member, or associate, acting in 
a manner which the Council may consider contrary to the 
dignity of his position as such, shall at their discretion, 
after his attention has been called to such act, and failing 
to give a satisfactory explanation, be removed from the 
roll of honorary members, members, or associates respect- 
ively; but shall be entitled to appeal to the members in 
general meeting by giving notice in writing to the secre- 
tary within one month of the date of the notification of 
his removal from the roll, in which case his removal shall 
be delayed until the decision of such general meeting be 
arrived at. 

Three nominations for membership having 
been read, the following four gentlemen were 
elected by ballot as members: Charles Clarence 
Cook, 169, Fratton-street, Portsmouth ; Charles 
James Coulson, Ramsey, Isle of Man; John 
Francis Groves, 3, Morden-road, Maindee, New- 
port, Mon.; and James William Nash, 7, Med- 
way-terrace, Rochester. The report of the 
council and balance-sheet for the past session 
(summarised in our issue of Noy. 2, p. 590) 
were adopted. 

The President moved that a letter of con- 
dolence be sent to the widow of Col, Duncan, 
C.B., M.P. To Col. Duncan’s unceasing and in- 
defatigable efforts in support of the Architects’ 
Registration Bill he felt that the society owed 
much, and by his death they had sustained a 
severe loss, The motion was seconded by Mr. 
H. Roumieu Gough, the chairman of the Regis- 
tration Bill Committee, and agreed to. 


A COUNTRY MEMBER'S SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING THE SOCIETY, 


Mr. Frank Baldwin, of Cardiff, contributed 
a paper, read by the secretary, containing sug- 
gestions whereby the provincial members 
might be brought into closer contact with 
their fellow members, and other proposals for 
the improvement of the society. In the first 
place the author suggested that it would be well 
if reports of the provincial gatherings, with a 
few illustrations of the places visited, were 
included in the published Proceedings, so that 
those unable to be present might gain some- 
thing from the meetings held, while those who 
attended would have a memento of what had 
occurred, He further suggested that a similar 
committee to that established for literary pur- 
poses should be formed as a Reference Com- 
mittee, to which urgent queries upon points 
relating to the work or responsibilities of an 
architect could at any time be addressed, and 
from which answers could be received by the 
querist within a few days, oreven within a few 
hours. No doubt this would entail an addi- 
tional amount of labour upon some of the oider 
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and more experienced ; butit would, he thought, 
be of large benefit to the younger men, There 
was one other detail in the management of the 
society which had been considered a grievance 
by some of the country members. Unless in 
London at the time of a meeting, they had no 
means of yoting for or against candidates pro- 
posed for membership. He would propose to 
issue the ballot papers for members with each 
notice of a meeting, members voting for a 
member to put a cross to his name; those 
voting against to erase the name, one erasure In 
three to exclude. The next suggestion, that of 
forming an architects’ club, is, he said, no new 
one. A house of call of some sort is a matter 
of urgent need to country practitioners when 
visiting London, Would it not be possible to 
make arrangements for this purpose at the 
offices of the society in St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, by opening the meeting room to the 
members at all times, providing in it comfort- 
able chairs and tables, with the professional 
and daily papers, and writing materials, to- 
gether with a library formed by special sub- 
scriptions for that purpose amongst the 
members? Sleeping accommodation might 
eventually be provided, together witha separate 
set of rooms in which members could meet 
and consult with their clients or contractors or 
conduct arbitrations. Surely something of this 
kind is not beyond the means of the society, 
while it would be a great incentive both to 
London men and to provincial outsiders to join 
our number, Almost from the formation of 
this society the question has arisen now and 
again as to the establishment of branches in 
various provincial towns. If this could be 
managed a great impetus would be given to 
our proceedings, a considerable accession of 
members would follow, and a clcse bond of 
connection would be established amongst us, 
For country members it would simply be the 
difference between live membership and dead, 
There would be an opportunity for them to 
meet one another, not merely once a year ata 
provincial gathering or at rarer intervals when 
present at a London meeting, but sufficiently 
often for them to learn to know one another, 
to esteem one another, and consequently to rely 
upon one another. There would be an oppor- 
tunity also for the local men in any particular 
district to unite to resist any local injustice, to” 
overcome local prejudice, and to obtain that 
respect and consideration to which they as 
artists and professional men are justly entitled, 
There are one or two towns now which possess 
almost a sufficient number of members to 
enable a branch to be established: might 
it not be assumed that if a bold step 
were taken, and a branch thus locally and 
sufficiently indicated formed, it would provea 
success? The towns, however, in which 
branches could be formed at present are few, 
and it is therefore proposed that the whole 
country be divided into districts, each having 
a head-quarters for meetings, with a separate 
managing committee and ‘honorary secretary. 
At the commencement each district should 
contain at least 20 members. An organisation 
upon this basis, once established, would pro- 
vide efficient machinery for ascertaining the 
opinions of architects throughout the country 
upon important matters with a minimum of 
labour and cost, and a maximum of effect, 
Even if in some few districts there be only 
two or three members at present and therefore 
no possibility of working it as a branch, at 
least the district would be there ready for 
further development when the opportunity 
arrived ; or might not two or more neighbour- 
ing districts, possessed of only a small number 
of members, combine to form one branch 
amongst them? The relation of branches to 
each other, and to the central body, would be 
a matter for careful consideration, Hach 
member should be entitled to all existing and 
prospective benefits as belonging to the central 
body in addition to such as might be granted 
by his branch, yet he should not be called upon 
for any further subscription than that de- 
manded at present. Possibly it might be wise 
to raise subscriptions throughout the society 
were this suggestion carried into effect ; but 
any additional subscription towards the forma- 
tion of a branch would militate largely against 
its chance of success, The second portion of 
the subject, the raising of the standard of the 
Society, is connected with the first, A good 
many of the suggestions already put forward 
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_ inner organisation, 


- matters 


would, if carried out, tend in this direction. 
They would, however, require for their full 
development to be augmented by an additional 
An understanding must 
be gradually introduced and solidified to the 
effect that useless members will not be 
tolerated ; such as those who invariably decline 
to render any service either to the Society or 
to fellow members, by way of reading papers, 
obtaining information when desired to do so, 
attending and taking part in a meeting, or in 
any other way forwarding the work of the 
general body, or assisting individual members 
(as such, not merely as private friends), when- 
ever a reasonable opportunity offers, This 
would not only relieve the Society of a consider- 
able amount of dead weight, but would remind 
members that there are duties attaching to 
their membership. An undertaking to advance 
the welfare, progress, and usefulness of the 
Society in every way, should be signed by all 
candidates on their admission. In addition to 


_ this, we must not only maintain a keen look- 


out against unprofessional behaviour, but also 
against ignorance or incompetency in technical 
matters, This can only be done by instituting 
such a practical and searching examination 
as would properly test a man’s ability 
and his knowledge of all _ essential 
connected with his profession, 


This examination should first be entirely 


voluntary, and it should be of such a cha- 


_racteras to make it plain to the majority of 


members that they could pass it after a reason- 


able amount of study and preparation, but at 
the same time sufficiently severe to test the 
_ capabilities of a candidate. 
nation for honours might be instituted, in- 
cluding advanced subjects and those which do 
not rank as absolute necessities, 
- nation fee should be moderate, and to all who 
_ pass in the first examination a diploma should 
be granted, the possession of which could 


_ entitle a member to add to the usual “ M,S,A,” 
the further letter “D.” Thus any name fol- 
lowed by the letters ““M.S,A.D.” or “ D,M.S.A.” 


would signify that the owner was a member of 
the Society of Architects holding a diploma 
_ testifying to his professional ability. To all 
who passed in the honours examination a 


_ Superior diploma should be granted and some 


further means taken to designate the owners 
of it. To this class such members might be 


_ elected as to whose exceptional ability there 
could be no doubt, without requiring them to 


undergo any examination, thereby showing a 
_ public recognition of merit and also forming 


the nucleus of this higher class of members. 


_We should then have in the society three 


Separate grades or ranks of members—viz., the 


ordinary uncertified “M.S,A.,” the certified 


_ members, and those who had obtained honours, 
The addition of another initial letter appended 
tothe usual “M.S,A.” would induce members 
_ to study to increase and solidify their know- 
ledge so as to enable them to enter for the 
| examination. At last, when all but a mere 
handful had gained the diploma either by 
examination or acclamation, the examination 
would be made permanent and compulsory 
upon all candidates for membership, save in 
| rare cases where the ability of a candidate was 
beyond question, The Council should be 
_ untiring in urging members to gain the diploma, 
and quick in bestowing it when merited, so 
that the state of things in which the uncerti- 
fied members would be in a minority should be 
a8 soon as possible brought about. The exami- 
nation should deal mainly with modern con- 
‘struction, materials, and arrangement, all 
archeological and legal subjects being taken 
up only in the honours examination. It may 
be urged that in view of the proposed or an 
‘amended Registration Bill, it is not necessary 
that any examination should be instituted for 
members of the society, as the Bill provides 
that all architects shall in future pass a test 
examination before being allowed to practise ; 
but even if the Bill were to become law during 
the next session, this does not do away with 
the desirability of an examination for the 
‘Members of the society, The examination 
‘Would probably, however, come into vogue 
‘before the passing of the Bill. The last sug- 
‘gestion was that the minimum age for candi- 
dates for membership should be raised from 21 
to 25 years of age, 
meotr, A. STONER, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr, Baldwin, said he thought the suggestion 


A further exami- 


The exami- 


that a Reference Committee be established to 
consider and give advice upon special difficulties 
experienced by members a valuable one. He 
agreed with the proposition to allow members 
to vote by post as to the admission of new 
members, Onthe other hand, he regarded the 
proposal to establish provincial branches of 
the Society as somewhat premature, It might 
be well to form a new class for the architects 
joining who were between 21 and 25 years of 
age, after which time they could be transferred 
to the ordinary membership. 

Mr, F, W. FRYER seconded the vote of thanks, 
and Mr, 8. C, JOHNS, in supporting it, remarked 
that while he agreed with many of the sug- 
gestions, he could see grave objections to the 
proposed vote by ballot on new members, 

Other members strongly supported the use 
of the meeting hall as an arbitration room, and 
the proposed formation of a Committee of 
Reference and Advice. Mr, Ellis Marsland 
foresaw great difficulties in the way of estab- 


lishing country branches, and believed it would 
be inexpedient except where the Society had 


already a large membership in the locality. 
The time had indeed come for that step to be 
taken. As to the proposal to add a big, big D 


before or after the initials “ M.S,A,,” he thought 
Those who had passed an 


it quite absurd. 
examination would not need such a distinguish- 
ing mark, and certainly would not use it. 


members was more worthy of consideration. 


tion, 


he wished to join, lest it should give a rival 
additional status. 


taken forthwith of appointing a 


the society had a footing, 


that effect, 


for adjournment was carried by a majority. 


machinery for voting by post would be expen- 
sive, troublesome, and of little practical value. 
Judging from the experience of other profes- 


to architects would be a success, and as for the 
scheme for founding parochial branches, it was 
difficult to see how these would utilise the ex- 
penditure of energy, especially in small towns, 
where the chairman and secretary might be con- 
vened to hear and discuss a paper by the latter. 
The examination proposal again was wholly 
impracticable; examining bodies should be 
made in the interests of the profession as few 
as possible, and it would be far better to refer 
all candidates for examination to that estab- 
lished by the R.I.B.A. Voluntary examinations 
were of little value, but the advantage of a 
compulsory examination could hardly be over- 
rated, 

Mr, ROBERT WALKER, of Cork, vice-presi- 
dent, thought many of the suggestions in the 
paper would be of some value ten years hence, 
hut at the present day they were premature, 
The Society had, however, been formed within 
the memory of everyone present, and it possessed 
all the qualities of youth—vigour, earnestness, 
self-reliance, and determination, Certain rules 
had been laid down on which they were work- 
ing with considerable success, and he deprecated 
the suggested changes as too revolutionary. 
The proposal to form a club did not, he 
thought, judging from other movements of a 
similar kind, promise much success; and that 
of establishing branches did not come within 
practical purview. He concurred in the sug- 
gestion to make the minimum age 25 years, but 


The 
proposal to form another class for junior 


Mr, ALFRED HowARD held that men already 
in practice would not submit to an examina- 
The proposal to certify that a man who 
had passed an examination was qualified to 
carry out work was ill-advised, as it was im- 
possible to estimate a man’s practical abilities 
and business-like character until he was put 
to the test of actual work. He disapproved of 
the proposal to vote by post on candidates, as 
in a sma}l town practitioners often felt an un- 
conscious bias against a brother architect, and 
might be tempted to keep him out of any body 


Mr. EDGAR FARMAN strongly approved of 
the formation of branches in the provinces, 
and thought the preliminary step might be 
local 
honorary correspondent in each locality where 
Similar officers had 
worked hard, and had done valuable work in 
aid of the Architects’ Registration Committee, 
and he would make a distinct proposition to 


This was seconded by Mr, A, PILBEAM; but 
Mr, WALTER EMDEN urged the desirability of 
postponing action till the next meeting, so as 
to allow time for reflection, and his proposal 


Mr, JOHN LEANING considered the proposed 


sional clubs, he did not think that one restricted 


many of the other proposals he deprecated as 
savouring of sentiment rather than the practical 
advancement of the profession. 


The PRESIDENT said he agreed with Mr, 


Walker that it would be a grave mistake to 
revise their rules afresh at present without 
serious cause. 
generally expressed that many of the sugges- 
tions were premature ; 


He concurred in the opinion 


but some appeared 
worthy of consideration, and one, that of letting 


their meeting-room for arbitrations, had that 
evening been adopted by the Council, 


The 
proposal to form a committee of advice seemed 
a good one, but he believed if adopted they 
would find it necessary to appoint a paid officer 
to collect and transmit information. He felt 
that the examining bodies in architecture ought 
to be limited to one for each of the three king- 
doms, or, better still, to a central authority. 
In conclusion, he announced that Mr. Walter 
Emden had offered £10 a year for three years to 
be given by the council as a prize for the best 
practical paper contributed during the sessi on. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY 


M® WILLIAM BRUCE read a paper before 

this Society, at Edinburgh, on Monday 
night, on “ Improvements in Traps, Disconnect- 
ing Chambers, and Drain Pipes,” illustrated by 
drawings, After describing the form of fire- 
clay floors for disconnecting chambers as 
manufactured some years ago, Mr. Bruce next 
described the methods generally adopted in the 
construction of manhole floors, and stated 
various objections against the use of cement 
concrete for the floors, and common brick for 
the side walls of manholes, 

The improvements made by Mr, Bruce in 
1885 consist of drain traps specially designed 
for manholes, and some of the drains are made 
with a cap and access opening for inspection 
of tail drain, while others are made open in the 
outlet side of water seal, with access and cap 
to the inlet drain, and connection for the yen- 
tilation of inlet drains. The pipe formations 
or channels in the floor of manholes are made 
to correspond with the size of inlet and outlet 
pipes, and to any angle that may be required. 
The floor of small manholes with from two to 
four faucet connections for pipes and open 
channels, are made in one piece of strong 
glazed fireclay, and the formation of manhole 
between floor and surface is constructed with 
the same class of material, specially designed 
and prepared to make manholes watertight. 
Mr. Bruce asserted that all manholes in con- 
nection with a good system of house drainage 
should be watertight to near the surface level, 
so as to prevent the escape of liquid sewage 
during any temporary stoppage in the drains, 
and he maintained that all drains and man- 
holes should be tested with water, and not rely 
on the smoke test, owing to the want of 
insufficient pressure in the application of this 
test, 

Some of the illustrations showed a method 
of placing all the traps in one manhole, with 
separate ventilation for each inlet drain, and 
the drain from each soil-pipe laid direct to the 
trap in disconnecting chamber ; with such an 
arrangement all the traps, inlet; and outlet 
drains can be examined from one disconnecting 
chamber, 

The principle of connecting two or more 
soil-pipes to a drain, which is sometimes 
adopted, without separate disconnection for 
each soil-pipe, wasdescribed as a dangerousand 
bad principle which should always be avoided. 


_—_———)—r 


SECTIONS OF GIRDERS, 


VERY convenient pocket-book has been 
published by Messrs. Measures Bros, 

and Co,, of Southwark-street, which, while 
serving as a calendar for the year, contains the 
sections of girders and joists which are kept in 
stock, These have been so ingeniously arranged 
that the weight per foot and the safe load for 
various spans are given within the section of 
each girder, Various sections from 6% to 17in, 
deep are shown, in addition to the composite 
forms of greater depth, suitable for every kind 
of constructional want, ‘The reputation these 
girders have obtained renders any particular 
description unnecessary here. Sections of 
riveted girders from 9 to 20in. in depth are 
shown, besides angle and channel-iron columns, 
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GLAZIER, 


0 436 0 Supl. 2loz. best flatted sheet-glass in 
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0 60 © Supl. jin. small fluted plate-giass in 


23 0 Run. 


EMAL) SQUATES: s.ocrencdcsvelastessen eke 
Circular cutting and risk on 
21oz. sheet-glass............. 


SMALL SGUALCS vreaactasvesteseereialestete 


Page 535, first item, the figure 6 has been 
omitted before 4ft. 7in. Page 536, the second 
and fifth items should have 2 before them, and 
the sixth item should have 78 (see the 
squarings in all cases). Page 568, first column, 
read “rebated drips,” not “rebated dips.” 
Page 569, the correct squaring, &e., is 
“123ft, 9in. L.P.F.S. and twice colour parti- 
tion.” In the same, the first item from the 
bottom should have 4 before it, and the second 
and fourth should have 2. In the second 
column, the third item should read “19ft. Qin. 
by 5ft. 6in.,” and under heading “ Dado” read 
‘6 times 3ft. 6in, = 21ft. Extra labour form- 


=——aas |ing, kc.” In the third column, first item, read 


“Bold flush bead,” and eighth item read 
“6 times 1ft. 2in.” Page 627, third column, 
read ‘3 terracotta chimney-pots, &c.,” and under 
the heading “Window to cupboard” read 
“Twice 9in. — 1ft. Gin, fair cutting to skewback, 
Page 628, item 16 should have 2 before 3ft, Yin, 


width of the doorway, at the open; and also 
making due provision for the hearthstone. 
This was referred to in the chapter on Joisting. 
Headings are made on the joists, and only one 
width of flooring board should be headed at 
any given place on a joist; as several heading 
joints together are unsightly, weaken the floor, 
and are not good workmanship, no matter 
how skilfully made. Referring again to Fig. 
45, if this method be adopted, and sometimes 
flooring cramps are not at hand, start at the 
wall, laying a board close to it, and if it do not 
fit pretty closely, scribe it to it—that is, seta 
pair of compasses to the width at the part 
which is most open, and draw them along the 
wall, tracing a line on the flooring board with 
one leg of the compasses at the same time; 
this line will, of course, be parallel to the 
wall; work the edge to this line either with 
an axe or a saw, and nail it down. 


* All rights reserved. 
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Now draw about half-a-dozen or so of boards 
slose together and against the one just nailed 
lown mark the place where they cover to on 
ihe edges of several of the joists—say at in- 
iervals of 4ft. apart—which marks are to serve 
«8 a guide to nail down the outer board. Before 
loing so, however, draw lines across the boards 
»ver the centre of each joist, to serve as a guide 
‘or driving in the flooring brads; now nail 
lown the outer board, and in doing so keep it 
within the marks made on the joists, as many 
{-16ths as there are joints; if six boards have 
yeen taken keep it 5-16in. inside of the marks, 
vnd so in proportion. When the outer board 
aas been nailed down, set the two central ones 
1p, as shown in the figure, and be sure the 
under edges come together in the centre, as 
thown ; lay as many pieces across as there are 
yersons to jump upon them, which should be 
lone simultaneously, and thus it is forced into 
ts right position. When this is done, puta row 
o£ brads across about every fourth joist ; then 
mut in all the rows, and proceed to lay a like 
1umber of boards until it is fully covered. 

Sometimes little difficulties arise in putting 
n the last board or so. One way with it is: 
icribe it to the wall as was done with the 
itarting one, lay it down, seeing how much it 
s broad by marking here and there along on 
ihe floor already laid, plane off the extra width 
xcept a sharp }in., which is allowed for 
ightening ; now lay it in a sloping position, 
ihe edge next the wall being the highest, and 
lrive it down with a heavy hammer, laying a 
yiece on to receive the blows and prevent the 
looring from being bruised. 

Fig. 46 shows three ways of forming heading 


oints—splayed, groove and tongue or fillet, 
md square butt. The splayed is more generally 
dopted than any other ; for ordinary flooring 
m very inferior work only is the square butt 
ised ; both of these joints can be made witha 
ine saw, without any planing at all ; it is just 
«8 well, however, to have a bevel line on, to 
serve as a guide in sawing, although with 
ong practice it becomes unnecessary, The 
froove in the heading joint may be made with 
, plough plane or by a grooving plane, a little 
vit being taken out of the edge opposite to 
vkere the plane is entered, to prevent the 
lane knocking it out ; it can also be taken out 
vith a chisel the exact size, having previously 
un on gauge lines to work to. 

When flooring cramps are to be had, the 
yrocess will differ slightly from that above 
tated. 

_ Flocring cramps are of different kinds, and 
ire so commonly used as to be familiar to nearly, 
f£ not all, connected with the building trades. 
‘o proceed, and explain the difference when 
ramps are used: scribe and nail the board 
.ext the wall as before, now draw close about 
ft. wide of boards, draw the lines across over 
ach joist, be sure that the heading joints are 
lose, then outside of the boards lay a piece 
f4in, by ldin. or 4in. by 2in. for a ledger to 
istribute the pressure and prevent the cramps 
rom injuring the edge of the flooring. Put 
he cramps on the joists (there should be one 
very 4ft. or 5ft.), tighten the ledger against 
he flooring by screwing up the cramps, con- 
inuing the screwing until all the joints are 
horoughly close, when it may be nailed down, 
‘eginning to nail nearest the cramps, and 
ailing towards the wall board ; by this means 
he pressure is taken off the cramps. 

Flooring brads should be generally three 
imes the thickness of the flooring in length. 
Vhen all is nailed down the nails should be 
unched in a little lower than the surface, and 
iis sometimes usual to fill in the space made 
y punching with putty. The surface joints 
ey be planed off level; but in better class 


| 
| 
\ 
} 
\ 
| 


| 


work the floors are planed off smooth after the 
plastering has been done. Floors in being 


cleaned off are sometimes traversed, which is 
planing across the flooring at an angle, and 
ever testing it with a straightedge to see that 
it is true to it in all directions. 

Fig. 47 shows another form of joint which is 
sometimes adopted for floors, being tongued 


Fie 47 


and grooved edges. This kind is very suitable 
for hardwood floors, such as pitch-pine, oak, 
&e., where no nailing is to be seen ; the method 
of nailing is shown. Of course, it has to be 
put down one board at a time, and as is seen, 
only one edge of it is nailed, and that with 
hand-made brads (hooks), say 23in. long for 
l}in, flooring. 

Fig. 48 shows another description of joining 
the edges, being that both edges of each board 
are grooved and a tongue or fillet is inserted. 
If it is not necessary to conceal the nailing, 
3ft. wide may be cramped together at one 
time : but, of course, the boards must be placed 
in position singly and the fillets putin, lines 
being drawn across and nailed after being 


is S CALE. 


cramped up as before described. Sometimes 
the fillets inserted in the grooves are of hard- 
wood, and even at times of hoop-iron. 

The ground floor of warehouses and stores 
are sometimes laid with flooring jointed either 
like that shown in Fig. 47 or Fig. 48, but 3in, 
thick ; and, of course, the groove and tongue 
or grooves and fillets are larger to correspond. 
If iron hoop is used, it is also stronger in pro- 
portion. 

Fig. 49 gives two sections of batten flooring 


FiG. 79. 


¥, CALE 


on beams or girders—a longitudinal and cross- 
section, ; 

Very heavy flooring is laid in a rather 
different manner to the ordinary kinds. Take, 
for example, some of the upper floors of a 
warehouse or store, which, instead of being 
joisted, are composed of flooring 2iin. or 3in, 
thick, in 6in, or 7in. widths, and nailed to beams 
spaced from 8ft, to 10ft. from centre to centre, 
and supported by walls and iron columns, If 
the floor is longer one way than the other, the 


girders are usually put across the short way 
(breadth), and the flooring laid the longest 
way (length) of the building. Sometimes this 
method is reversed, and a half-girder is placed 
along each wall resting on corbels which pro- 
ject from the wall for the purpose. Having 
the beams or girders in position as just men- 
tioned—viz., a half-girder along each wall and 
a whole one or two if required between, cut 
down the flooring if the space is too great to 
get the flooring in one length, say 30ft. ; then 
work it with 20ft. and 10ft. and break joint, 
that is, puta 20ft. then a 10ft., then another 
20ft., and so on, making out the 30ft, with 10ft. 
and 20ft. alternately ; when tho flooring is 
cut down it is laid by means of dogs, wedges, 


Fig. 50 


t 
Y SCALE 


and a ledger, as follows :—the board or batten 
next the wall is nailed down, Sin. or 6in. spikes 
being used, then if the edges of the battens 
are grooved for slips (fillets), put them in and 
drive the battens as tight up as possible by 
means of a heavy hammer or light sledge, a 
piece being laid against the edge of the batten 
to protect it from injury, take in about 3ft. in 
width, then allow room for wedges and a 
ledger, which may be 6in. by 3in., then at this 
distance drive into each of the girders a dog 
and place the ledger within and against these ; 
the dogs serve as stays or fixed points to resist 
the pressure of the wedges, and thus the 


Pro Ss] 


of 


the flooring are mado close 
driving of the wedges; when 
are sufficiently close the 
flooring is nailed down, and the pro- 
cess repeated until the whole floor is 
laid. Figs. 50 and 51 show plan and eleva- 
tion of the process. The dogs are of iron, and, 
as is seen, have points at each end for driving 
into the girders ; for ease in driving thema 
hole is bored with an auger for each a short 
distance into the girder. The dogs may be 
withdrawn by using an iron bar as a lever, and 
thus levering them out. It need hardly be 
stated that they have a heavy pressure to 
resist, and are usually made of iron lin, square 
in section. 

ERRATA.—In the last article, in the third 
column of p. 634, near the top of it, should 
have read “the bottom devel of hip rafter”; 
and in the next column on, p, 635, near the top, 
it should have been printed “the raking bevel 
is seen,” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ST. MICHAEL’S, LUCCAA—BRANKSOME MANOR, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.—TWO HALLS IN SURREY.—FULHAM TOWN 
HALL,—PROPOSED STABLES AND COACHMAN’S HOUSE, 
RICHMOND, 


OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


—— 9 
ST, MICHAEL’S, LUCCA, 


THE whole of the magnificent facade of this 
church is constructed of white marble, and it 
was designed in 1188 by Giudetto, the ccle- 
brated architect who was engaged subsequently 
at Lucca Cathedral to decorate it in a similar 
manner, The general idea of the composition 
is supposed to have been taken from the west 
front of the Duomo at Pisa, built in 1063 from 
the plans of Buschetto, and certainly a com- 
parison of the two designs justifies the sup- 
position. The almost endless variety of detail 
and complexity of ornamentation employed in 
this elevation is typical of the florid style in 
fashion at the time of its erection; but the 
grand and imposing effect of the facade is 
insured by its dignified outline and vast 
scale, coupled with the beauty of the materials 
of which it is composed. Purists have com- 
plained of the multiplicity and irregularity of 
the orders of the columns in the several areades, 
declaring that the proportions employed are 
contrary to all Classical rules of design. The 
upper part rises considerably above the ridge 
of the nave roof, and is surmounted by a 
colossal statue in marble of St. Michael, with 
huge wings constructed of bronze, and so con- 
trived in plates of metal to allow the wind to 
pass freely through them, lest it should have a 
dangerous purchase upon so large a mass thus 
entirely exposed to its power. This church was 
founded by Teutprandus and Gumpranda, 
his wife, in 764, and the main portion 
of the fabric belongs to this date. St, 
Michael the Archangel at that time was 
estimated very highly as the favourite protec- 
tor of the Lombards. During the thraldom of 
Lucca nothing more was done after Giudetto’s 
west front had been added till 1377, when the 
lateral colonnade was built. The Campanile is 
a good specimen of its kind, but the glory of 
the church is the facade herewith illustrated, 
The interior consists of a nave and two aisles, 
separated by columns having curious Composite 
capitals, described by Gally Knight as “ fan- 
tastic.’ On the corner of the west front is a 
good statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary seen in 
our view, which is an admirable reproduction 
from a large photograph, faithfully rendering 
the variety of the detail. The only picture of 
special merit in the church is one of four saints 
by Filippino Lippi, in the first chapel on the 
right, near the west end, 


BRANKSOME MANOR HOUSE, 


THIS house has been built in Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth, and occupies a prominent posi- 
tion at the junction of the old and new avenues, 
about half a mile from the sea, one of the chief 
objects of the tower being to obtain a 
view of the bay above the pine trees. 
walls are constructed principally of red brick ; 


but the tower and general dressings are built | 45ft,; the small hall 51ft, by 40ft. 


of Swanage and Bath stone respectively. It is 
heated on the ordinary open fire principle, with 
Boyle’s inlets and outlets for ventilation. The 
hall, staircase, and all internal fittings have 
been executed in character, and the whole 
carried out to correspond, by Messrs, Lawson 
and Donkin, architects, Bournemouth, 


TWO HALLS IN SURREY, 


THESE interiors have lately been executed by 
Messrs. Holland and Sons in oak, for two 
country houses in Surrey, The drawings sufii- 
ciently explain the arrangements adopted, and 
indicate the style of work carried out. 


FULHAM TOWN-HALL, 


THE design for this building, as selected in 
the competition, was published by us on 
the 15th October, 1886, The drawings show 


FULHAM TOWN HALE, 


— First FLOGR PLAK.--—— 


the building as itis now being erected, The 
foundation-stone is to be laid by the Rey. 
F, H. Fisher, vicar, and chairman of the Vestry, 
on the 10th December next, The site is on 


—— FULHAM TOWN HALL—~ 


—— GhOUND PLag. —— 


good|the south side of the Fulham-road, nearly 
The | opposite Walham Green Railway Station. 


The 
The large hall is 90ft. by 
The front 


frontage is 91ft, 


elevation is being built in Portland stone. Mr. 
George Edwards, F.R.1.B.A., of 52, Cannon- 
street, E.C., is the architect. The general con- 
tractor is Mr, Chas, Wall, of Lots-road, Chelsea ; 
the amount of his contract is £20,438. Mr, E. 
Wall is the general foreman, and Mr, G, H. 
Woolvenis acting as clerk of works, 


STABLES NEAR RICHMOND, 


For particulars of this building see ‘‘ Practical 
Architecture with Detailed Estimates,” on 
page 704, 

OO  —______— 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socipety.—At a meeting of this Society, held 
on Monday night, a lecture was delivered by 
Mr, Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., of Notting- 
ham, on ‘“ Old Carved Furniture and Wood- 
work.” Mr. H, Perkin, the president, occupied 
the chair. Mr, Marshall remarked that art, as 
applied to household decoration, was beginning 
to receive more attention than it had done for 
many years. An architect’s duties had been 
supposed to be confined to plans and designs for 
buildings ; but it was now recognised that it 
was equally within the scope of the architec- 
tural profession to guide public taste as to the 
best style of furnishing and decoration, Al- 
luding to chests, he said they were of early 
origin, and were very important pieces of 
furniture with our ancestors. The early 
examples of the 13th century were somewhat 
rude, and had few pretensions to architectural 
beauty. In the 14th and 15th centuries they 
became more ornamental, and in some of our 
village churches there still existed some mag- 
nificent examplesof chests of the 15th century. 
The lecturer then referred to wainscoting and 
panelling, and noticed different varieties of 
chairs,and the introduction of carved chairs. 
into England, He described various types of 
cabinets, Court cupboards, tables, doors, fire- 
places, and beds in use in the 16th and 17th 
centuries ; and as to the adaptability of the 
old furniture to modern requirements, he said 
that in these practical times, when economy 
was one of the first considerations, no furniture: 
was more capable of standing the wear and 
tear of our everyday business life than the 
quaint stolid work of the 17th century. 
Adverting to the question of wood-carving, he 
said that within the past four years the Home 
Arts and Industries Association alone had esta- 
blished more than two hundred schools and 
classes, in most of which wood-carving was 
taught. A vote of thanks was passed to 


Mr. Marshall, on the motion of Mr. Herbert 


Hodgson, seconded by Mr, Butler Wilson. 
—————— 8 


CHIPS. 


New Sunday-school buildings for St. Margaret’s 
parish, Burton-on-Trent, are being built at a cost 
of £1,700, from plans by Mr. R. Churchill, of that 
town. The materials used are Birmingham bricks, 
with Ancaster stone for the dressings and orna- 
mental portions, while the roof is of tiles. The 
new block comprises a main schoolroom 64ft. long, 
30ft. wide, and 18ft, high, and the walls have a dado 
of red tiles, There is also a classroom 15ft. square, 
and a second one 30ft. by 15ft. All the woodwork, 
including the furniture, is of 
George Hodges is the contractor. 


Mr. Sheriff Newton, of London, laid last week 
the memorial stone of new Congregational schools 
at Sevenoaks, now in course of erection at a cost o£ 
£2,000. Mr, Wiltshire is the builder. 


On Saturday an organ, costing about £800, by 
Messrs. Brindley and Foster, Sheffield, was opened 
in Selkirk parish church. 
stained-glass memorial window, representing the 
Ascension, was unveiled in the same church. 


pitch pine, Mr, — 


— 


At the same time & 


The foundation stone of a Masonic Temple was 


laid at Kimberley, S.A., on the 10th ult. The cost 
will be £41,600, and the architect is Mr. H, A. 
Reid, whose design was selected in competition. 


Last week we stated that the bricks for the new 
Bank of the Birmingham and Dudley District 
Banking Co. at Dudley were supplied by Messrs. 
King and Co., of Stonlands. The terracotta and 
facing bricks were supplied from the works of 
that firm at Stourbridge, and the bank is at 
Ludlow, and not Dudley. 


A gold medal has been awarded to Messrs. T. 
Baillie and Co.,for their exhibit of “ Valere 
Translucid Hnamelled Glass,” 
Exhibition, which has just been closed, 


at the Cardiff 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


LD Croyland Abbey, that stands out as a 

veritable oasis of material beauty in a 
tt of flat marshland, has been under 
oration for some little time, and we were 
efore prepared to hear of more or less in- 
sting discoveries such as that announced 
‘the rector of Croyland in the Times 
‘Saturday last. It appears that the 
kmen found that the piers of the south 
.de of the old nave are built upon portions 
‘olumns and capitals of Norman workman- 
, Although there is nothing very startling 
ihe discovery—the mention of which was 
lently a mere prelude to an appeal for 
ds wherewith to carry on the work of re- 
ation—there is still some little interest 
ching to the fragments brought to light. 
y are said to closely correspond to the exist- 
portion of the Abbey of Joffrid’s time, or 
at the commencement of the 12th century, 
n which we may reasonably conclude 
i the work is of a somewhat rude 
tacter, The rector of Croyland says 
i some of the stones found are much 
t, and suggests that this is the result of the 
hquake of 1114, in which year, says a 
orian of Croyland, there was so violent an 
hquake that the “ new ” work at the abbey, 
ch was then roofless, gave way, and the 
wh wall cracked in so many places that the 
yenters were obliged to shore it up with 
bers till the roof was raised, A rather 
ious proceeding this; but I conclude that 
old carpenters knew what they were about. 
o whether the splits in the stones discovered 
@ caused by the earthquake in question, I 
aot prepared to offer an opinion, It isa point 
duld rather leave to be decided by gentlemen 
he Pickwick school, hoping that, after an 
iorate inquiry and exhaustive research, they 
7 not be mortified by the discovery of some 
ple solution, as were the finders of the 
eerionely inscribed stone at the village of 

am, 


noticed in the above-mentioned issue of 
Times a short account of the recent archzo- 
‘cal labours of M, Fournereau in Indo-China. 
\Fournereau, it will be remembered, was 
rged with an archeological mission to the 
ers ruins of Siam and Cambodia, in order 
somplete the collection of Cambodian anti- 
ties now in the Trocadero Museum. At a 
snt meeting of the Paris Geographical 
iety, M. Fournereau read a report descrip- 
:of his explorations. It appears from this 
ort that he has brought back from the East, 

casts, 13 original pieces, and 400 photo- 
phs of monuments which he inspected in 
|provinces of Siam, Phnombudong, Nakor- 
, and Cambodia, and he also brought many 
as and architectural drawings. Among 
er places that M. Fournereau visited was 
aean-Acas, the ancient palace of kings, near 
yker-Thém, He describes this building, 
hits avenues of giants bearing up enormous 
agas,” its heavy gates flanked by elephants, 
grand temple, and fifty towers grouped 
the form of a pyramid, and “form- 
fifty quadruple heads,” as “the most 
‘tastic creation which ever emanated 
m the human brain.’ To our Western 
gination it is difficult to conjure up the 
ct of fifty towers arranged so as to form a 
amid, but it is doubtless very impressive 

grand, The pyramid formed, I would 
mit, cannot be very attenuated, or the 
arnal towers would be mere babies, while 
Hiffel’s monstrosity would be a fool beside 
se in the centre. I do not quite grasp the 
iming of “forming fifty quadruple heads,” 

conclude it is all right. As regards 
Fournereau’s assertion that this ancient 
ace of the kings being the most fantastic 
ritectural compositson in the world, that is 
was, one can scarcely venture an opinion 
one has had a glimpse of his photographs, 
‘which he is now engaged in arranging for 
Trocadero Museum, 


1 the Standard of the 27th, there was a 
amunication from the Paris correspondent 
othe position of the Panama Canal Company 
1.), not of very great interest to us excepting 
iit included an extract from an account of 
works on the canal by an English engineer, 
‘Thomas Collingwood Kitto—who says he 
toughly inspected the canal on his return 


from Peru, In this report it is stated, in re- 
gard to the charges of extravagance and mal- 
administration in the affairs at Panama, that, 
although there is room for much improvement, 
things might be very much worse, The 
mechanics of every grade are menof a superior 
order, and would command high salaries any- 
where ; but the petty contractors are adven- 
turers from all parts of the world, whose only 
object is to get as much money as they can out 
of the company without doing anything for it. 
The report was, I believe, made on behalf of 
the Panama Company, and it is scarcely to 
be supposed that it would take anything 
but a cheerful view of the undertaking, 
Mr. Kitto says that “It is difficult to conceive 
why there should be enemies to such a 
glorious scheme as the Panama Canal.” He 
quotes the words of an American who has 
studied the subject, to the effect that the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal has increased the com- 
merce of the Pacific countries 50 per cent., and 
that the Panama Canal will increase the com- 
merce of those countries fully three times as 
much in an equally short space of time. Mr, 
Kitto concludes by saying that he is quite 
certain that all the engineering difficulties in 
connection with the Canal are quite within the 
grasp of the administrators of the enterprise ; 
that now the work is being concentrated on 
the canal itself very rapid progress will be 
made; and that, after examining the whole of 
the works in detail, he is a firm believer in the 
ultimate success of the scheme. 


A doleful tale is that of the Commissioners 
for the Caledonian Canal. In their report for 
the year ending April 30, 1888, they show how 
things have gone from bad to worse during the 
last year orso, although, relatively speaking, the 
report up to April, 1887, showed some improve- 
ment in affairs. But during the latter period 
the expenditure has exceeded the earnings by 
nearly £3,800, The condition of the canal and 
locks is said to be deplorable. Mr. J. G. David- 
son, the superintendent, condemns the design 
of the locks, which are scarcely workable, The 
locks gates are of cast iron, and from 60 to 70 
years old, They are apparently rotten ; and in 
a report appended to that of the Commissioners 
Mr, Davidson suggests that new ones should 
be constructed of oak and steel. The cost of 
reparation would be as great as that of putting 
new gates throughout the locks in the canal. 
The Commissioners, it is said, will be compelled 
to apply to Parliament for means to meet the 
expenditure to be incurred by putting the canal 
into sound repair. 


The plumber is evidently the coming man! 
We had better prepare to play second fiddle to 
the craft. What with examinations, registra- 
tion, interviewing representatives of the press, 
and livery dinners to lord mayors, sheriffs, and 
other dignitaries, the plumbing fraternity have 
been getting on of late, There is much that 
is admirable about the energetic measures for 
improvement taken by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers; but even taking into account 
the fact that the company is one of the oldest 
of the City Guilds, having been instituted 
in the reign of Edward III.—in A.D, 1365, to 
be exact—it is scarcely justified in becoming 
ambitious of a time when its members shall be 
rid of the necessity to work to architects’ plans, 
At the dinner to the Lord Mayor last Monday, 
the Master is reported, in the Zimes, to have 
said that “he thought that the cause of the 
execration of modern plumbers lay in the 
ignorance of the public that they did not carry 
out their own plans, but those of other people, 
who were often grossly incompetent.” The 
“ other people,” of course, refers to members of 
the architectural profession. It isto be regretted 
that the Master of the Plumbers’ Company 
should have given expression to an opinion 
which on reflection he would have found to be 
utterly untenable. Still, one must forgive a 
post-prandial speech, which doesn’t generally 
mean much. 


Of current competitions there were two ad- 
vertisements last week, one hailing from 
Faversham and the other from Chelsea; the 
former being from the committee of the 
Faversham Institute, and the latter from the 
Chelsea Hall and Club Association. Premiums 
of ten guineas and fifteen guineas, respectively, 
are offered for the 


improvement of the! 


entrances, &c., to the Faversham Institute, and 
for alterations to the Chelsea Hall. The com- 
petitions are perhaps best left to the wholesale 
competitors, whose number and energy do 
not seem to have in any way diminished of 
late. In the matter of competitions we may 
look out for one for a new public library at 
Croydon, as I notice that that town, after re- 
fusing year by year to have a free library, has 
at last adopted the Public Libraries Act by a 
very considerable majority of votes, 


I have observed with very great regret the 
frequency of late of burglaries in churches, 
One of the last buildings so broken into is 
Olney Church, in the little village of North 
Buckinghamshire, which all will remember as 
associated with the poet Cowper. I recall with 
great pleasure my memories of Olney—not 
very extensive, it is true—only a ride through 
the old village whilst staying for a few days 
in the neighbourhood. Evening it was, I re- 
member—or rather, a winter's afternoon— 
when we arrived at Olney, after a tour of 
inspection of the charming old stone churches 
and cottages in the district, including the 
church of Weston, with its fascinatingly 
beautiful doorway and windows, which I 
call to mind as having peculiar chamfers, 
slightly curved on plan, of a type I have 
not often met with. Approaching from 
Weston, the village of Olney looks very 
charming in the twilight. Prettily does the 
church spire group with the trees and cottage 
roofs ; and, if I mistake not, it hath an elegant 
outline, though only having passed through the 
village at dusk, I will neither pretend to 
disccurse on the beauties of its old architecture, 
nor to criticise the mass and outline of its spire, 
The latter requires much study before criti- 
cism, as there is perhaps no more delicate piece 
of architectural outlining—if it is to be made 
beautiful—than that required in the designing 


of a tapering belfry. GOTH. 
ee 
BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the donors 

and subscribers was held at the offices, 
21, New Bridge-street, E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 
27th, for the purpose of electing a pensioner on 
the Relief Fund. The applicant was Mrs, 
Elizabeth Shaw (whose case had been fully 
inquired into, and who had been pronounced 
eligible by the committee). 

Being the only candidate, Mrs, Shaw was 
elected by show of hands, making up the 
number of pensioners now on the books to 
eighteen, 

The chair was occupied by Mr, C, K. Turpin 
(Messrs. Kirk and Randall), in the absence of 
Mr. J. W. Hobbs, the President, whose duties 
as Mayor of Croydon prevented his attendance 
on tke occasion. 


—_——_?— EE 


The foundation-stone of new premises being 
erected for a Co-operative Society was laid last 
week, in Free School-lane, Lincoln. These premises 
will form an extension of the present large build- 
ing facing Silver-street. They will have a frontage 
of over 80ft. to Free School-lane, and will afford 
cellarage, shops on the ground-floor, store-rooms 
above, and a new reading room, library, conversa- 
tion room, and committee room, &ec., in the top 
story. Mr. F. Smith, of Manchester, is the archi- 
tect, and the contract for erection has been given 
to Messrs. Wright and Sons, of Lincoln, the amount 
of the contract being £7,000. 


The number of new railways projected or in 
course of construction within the county of Derby 
is probably greater than has previously been 
known. The most important is the line from Dore 
(between Chesterfield and Sheffield) and Chinley 
(between Matlock and Stockport), Tle line will 
be 21 miles in length, and it will shorten the Mid- 
land route between Sheffield and Manchester by 
31 miles. Another important work which the 
Midland Company have in hand, and which is 
approaching completion, is known as the Ripley 
and Heanor Extension. Another extension—the 
Clown branch, in the north-east of the county— 
was opened by the Midland on the Ist inst. 


The first section of artisans’ dwellings erected 
in the condemned area at Wolverhampton has just 
been completed in Thornley-street. The houses 
are in the Queen Anne style. ‘The contractor was 
Mr. W. Shepherd, and the architect Mr. J. 
Lavender. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF MACADAMISED 
ROADS.* 


By W. HEwIrTt. 


Hone maintenance is a subject to which 
comparatively little attention has been 


given in this country, although it is one of 
great importance, involving, as it does, inclu- 
sive of the Metropolitan macadamised roads, 
an annual expenditure of nearly £4,500,000. 
In the early part of the last century the roads 
were little more than cart-tracks, on which, 
when they got in a very bad condition, a 
quantity of stone of various sizes were placed 
indiscriminately and left to work in. Of course 
a road maintained in such a way as this was 
always in a bad condition, except when the 
stone was newly put on, and then it was too 


rough and uneven for the traffic to pass easily 
over it. 
scarce the road would be mended in the autumn 


with brushwood, mud, &c., with a layer of 


stone on the top; but in a short time this 
road, especially in wet weather, became in a 
much worse state than before, The method of 
making a new road was to dig a trench of the 
required width and deposit a layer of large 
stones in it and another of small on the top of 
them. This was left to itself and allowed to 
consolidate in the best way it could. The 
thickness of these layers varied according to 
the idea of the surveyor, and, as he was gener- 
ally a man possessing no experience of road- 
making or maintaining, it was not to be 
expected that he would know anything about 
the work he had tosuperintend. Things went 
on in this way until the establishment by law of 
turnpike trusts. But it appears this did notdo 
much good. The trusts were in short lengths, 
sometimes not more than 20 miles, and the 
surveyors were no better than before, as they 
were more frequently appointed by favour 
than for any qualifications which they pos- 
sessed for the office, This state of things con- 
tinued until the time of Macadam and Telford 
(about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury), when great improvements were made ; 
the stone was broken to a more uniform size, 
and greater attention was paid to drainage, 
Macadam’s principle was “to put broken stone 
upon a road which shall unite by its own angles 
so as to form a solid, hard surface,” and this by 
universal experience since has been allowed to 
be correct. He also contended that no greater 
convexity should be given to the cross section 
of a road than was necessary to carry off the 
surface water into the water-tables, He did 
not agree with Telford in one important par- 
ticular — namely, that a road should have 
some sort of hard foundation, either a rough 
hand-set pavement, or a layer of rough stone 
or gravel for the broken stone to be placed on, 
preferring to lay the metalling on the forma- 
tion surface. Experience, however, has since 
shown that Telford’s method was the right one. 
A great deal has been said about the disagree- 
ment between these two eminent men on this 
particular subject, but it is very evident that 
they agreed in a great deal more than they 
differed ; and it is by a combination of their 
methods, united with recent improvemen ts, that 
the best roads are now made and maintained. 
In laying out a new road the general lines 
must always be controlled, more or less, by 
the surface formation of the locality, Cuttings 
and embankments should be avoided as 
much as possible, owing to their great expense, 
and when unavoidable the work should be so 
arranged, as far as possible, that the soil re- 
moved in cutting can be used for the embank- 
ment. It is essential that the formation ofa 
road should be thoroughly drained, whether it 
has a paved bottom or not. This is usually 
done by ditches on each side of the road. They 
should be from 2ft, to 3ft. below the level of 
the surface of the road. They are sometimes 
on the land side of the fence and sometimes on 
the road side; but itis preferable to have them 
on the latter, as the roadmen can more easily 
get at them to clean them out, and it also gives 
a greater width between the fences, which isa 
great aid in drying the road, as the air has 
freer access to it. When the ditches are on 
the land side of the fence, in most cases they 
belong to the owners of the property, and the 
occupiers are supposed to clean and scour them, 


* Road at the Ordinary General Meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Nov, 26, 1888, 


In some districts where stone was 


which there is sometimes great difficulty in 
getting them to do. When they are on the road 
side there should be, unless there are footpaths, 
and when the width will allow, sod borders 
between the metalled portion of the road and 
the side ditches, with outlet cuts at short inter- 
vals to lead the water away from the surface of 
the road. In some parts of the country great ob- 
jection has been made by some members of high- 
way boards to their formation, and they assert 
that sod borders cause greater expense in the 
maintenance of the road. This, however, is an 
error: they may be formed and maintained 
very inexpensively, and it does not cost nearly 
so much for trimming the edges and cleaning 
the outlets as it does to clean the sides of a 
road by stocking up the weeds and grass, 
These always accumulate where, as on most 
country roads, the whole width is not used, and 
where there is no sod border there is always 
great expense caused by these operations, 
which injure the road by admitting the wet, 
besides being very unsightly ; whereas the sod 
border, when properly kept and trimmed, adds 
to the appearance of the road and facilitates 
the flowing away of the surface water. It 
should be from four to six inches high, as this 
would not be high enough to endanger vehicles, 
and yet high enough to keep anyone from 
driving into the ditches in the dark, Where 
there are many houses on the sides of the road 
it becomes necessary to have a footpath, and 
this should be formed over the side ditch, as it 
is always better to have a drain under the foot- 
path than under the road. In such a case it is 
always best to lay some kind of kerbing and 
channelling at the side of the road, the nature 
of which must be determined by the locality, 
as when once down it costs less in such 
a situation to keep clean than any- 
thing else would. Small drains commu- 
nicating with the underdrains should be 
carried under the footpath at intervals so as 
to carry off the surface water. Allside ditches, 
outlets, borders, &c., should be thoroughly 
cleaned out and trimmed in the autumn, and 
gone over again, where necessary, in the spring, 
If this work is done in the summer it causes a 
great deal of useless trouble and expense, as 
the grass and weeds then grow so rapidly, 
necessitating the doing of the work over again. 
In addition to the side drains, cross drains are 
necessary in most cases so as to thoroughly 
drain the centre of the foundation of the road. 
These are usually pipe drains, and should com- 
municate directly with the side drains, the fall 
from the centre to the sides being from 1 in 80 
to lin 100. In districts where stone is plenti- 
ful, box drains are generally used, as being 
much cheaper. They are of square section, and 
are formed with flat stones for the top and 
bottom, and stone sides, The great advantage 
of these drains is that they can be so readily 
opened for cleaning by taking off the top 
stones. Sometimes it is advantageous to con- 
struct mitre or V drains; they are formed as 
ordinary drains, but in the shape of a flat V, 
with the centre uphill. In many instances a 
cheap and effective drain may be formed by 
cutting a trench about a foot square in the 
formation surface, and filling it with large 
rough stones. The intervals at which these 
drains should be placed must depend on the 
nature of the subsoil and the quantity of water 
init. With a clay subsoil they must be at shorter 
intervals than in gravel or sandy soil. Where 
there are footpaths, catch-pits or gullies may 
be used for the surface water, and should be 
connected directly with the cross drains, Any 
springs that may make their appearance must 
be immediately tapped and led away to the 
side ditches. With a good system of cross 
drainage there is no advantage in constructing 
longitudinal drains immediately under the 
water-tables in addition to the side drains. On 
roads which are formed on sidelong ground 
and benched into the hillside it is nearly 
always necessary to have a drain in the side 
of the hill above the road to keep the land 
water from the road; but the form of this 
must be determined by local circumstances, A 
very common and inexpensive way is by cutting 
a deep trench and filling it with large stones. 
Whatever system may be adopted in such cases 
the drains should be connected, at intervals, 
directly with culverts, so as to convey the 
water under the road and away from the upper 
side as quickly as possible. In many instances, 
particularly in hilly districts, no outlet can be 


found for the water on one side of the road 
In such cases provision must be made for con. 
veying it under the road at intervals by mean; 
of large drains or culverts. These are usually 
pipes of large diameter, or may be large box. 
drains, with the walls either built dry or with 
mortar ; the larger ones being generally built 
with brick or stone walls, and with a turned 
arch similar to a bridge. In all cases ar 
invert should be formed, either by an 
inverted arch or a flat pitched invert, or 
the walls wouli be rapidly undermined by 
the water. Barrel culverts, of circular sectior 
and built of bricks, are now rarely used. I 
will sometimes be found necessary to go to con. 
siderable expense to thoroughly drain a road, 
but in the end it will always be found to he 
most economical to do so, as a wet, undrained 
road is always most expensive to keep in good 
order. All underdrains and culverts, unless of 
very large size, should have an iron grating at 
the entrance, to prevent their getting choked 
with the rubbish which is always brought 
down at the commencement of a storm. Itis 
essential that the cross-section of a road, when 
completed, shall be such as will allow the water 
to flow freely off it; yet care must be taken 
that it is not too round, or else the traffic will 
always keep to the centre and form ruts, which 
will retain the water, and thus cause great 
damage to the road by soaking into and thereby 
weakening it. The best form for general pur- 
poses, I believe, for the cross-section, is an arc 
of a circle, having a fall of 1 in 30 from the 
centre to the sides of the road. A road should 
never be quite level longitudinally, or the water 
will stand in the gutters instead of flowing 
away freely; so that, even in quite level 
ground, it is better to go to a slight expense 
to obtain such a fall as will enable 
the water to get away easily. Steep 
gradients should be avoided where possible. No 
road should ever be made with a gradient 
steeper than 1 in 30, but 1 in 50 is much better 
for general purposes, especially when prac- 
ticable without much greater cost, for the after 
expense of maintenance will be much leas, 
Great damage is caused to a road by the feet of 
the horses when drawing heavy loads uphill, 
and also by the drags on vehicles descending, 
by causing a disintegration of the surface, 
Much injury is frequently caused by water 
scouring the surface of a hilly road, sometimes 
the whole coat of surface metalling being 
swept away. When a road is formed by being 
benched into the hillside, a retaining-wall is 
frequently needed to prevent the earth falling 
on to it. When the cross-section of the road is 
formed partly by cutting into the hillside and 
partly by an embankment, a retaining-wall 
will generally be needed on the other side also, 
and below the road. The section and strength 
of these walls must always vary very much, 
and must altogether depend on local surround- 
ings and requirements. The width of a coun- 
try road should never be less than 16ft, 
of metalled surface. On a road where 
there is great traffic the width should 
be such as will readily accommodate it, 
and, within certain limits, the wider a road 
is in proportion to the traffic, the less it will 
cost to keep in good order, The formation 
surface of a road, when the drainage is com- 
pleted, should be well rolled, so as to consolidate 
it, before the foundation is laid on it; the 
foundation is usually, in the case of streets or 
roads with heavy traffic, a pavement of rough 
flat stone set on edge and formed to the same 
cross-section as the road will have when 
finished, the interstices being filled with small 
pieces hand-set with a hammer, Sometimes it 
is of concrete formed toa similar cross-section. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


eee third annual general meeting of this 
company was held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel on the 21st inst. The secretary (Mr. J. 
A. Dargue) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the Chairman said: It is quite 
unnecessary to read the report which has been 
placed in your hands, and I daresay read by all 
of you, and likewise the balance-sheet accom- 
panying it, and, therefore, it simply becomes 
my duty, and a very pleasant duty it is, to tell 
you that we are again prepared to pay you 4 
dividend of 12 per cent, In many companies 
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pitter pill that the 


gone before. 


London, to assist them in their labours. 


mitted. The 
carried. Mr. 


resolution was 
Robert Boyle, 


_ cent. less than the inferior forms formerly 
_ manufactured ; at the same time the ventilators 
, are now made of a more ornamental character, 
' and of the best rolled steel plates, galvanised, 
| and painted with enamel paint, whilst the 
workmanship is of the highest class. Though 
this, of course, has very considerably reduced 
our profit on each article, the remarkable 
_ increase in the sales, which has resulted from 
_ thus reducing our prices toa minimum whilst 
) providing nothing but what is of the best 


quality, has enabled us to not only again pay 


a a —e 


very satisfactory increase on the previous year, 
though that year was an exceptionally good one, 
) whilst the profits are increased in proportion. 
. Iam pleased to say that the foreign agencies 
/ Continue to develop in a very satisfactory man- 
-ner and to yield good results, the air-pump 
/ ventilator and other appliances being intro- 
_ duced with considerable success toa large num- 
_ ber of important public buildings in Germany, 
‘ France, Belgium—where the system was ap- 

plied to the Brussels Exhibition buildings— 
) Holland—one contract being just executed at 
| the Hague, embracing seventy-six air-pump 
_ ventilators—Spain, America, the Colonies, and 
other countries, The ventilators have also 
' been adopted in the Dutch Navy, and other 
, Mportant contracts for the ventilation of ships 
_ have been secured and executed. Agencies 
/have been established during the year in Nor- 
_ Way and Sweden, also in Russia and Italy, and 
a considerable addition to the business from 
‘these sources may be expected, 

Mr, Stebbing asked a question regarding 
orders for railway carriage ventilators for 
‘Germany, Mr, Boyle said experiments were 
being made by the German Government on 
their different lines ; but those interested were 
‘Yery careful in coming to a decision, as the 
Substitution of the company’s ventilators for 
those at present in use involyed a radical 
change from the existing system. He might 
add that he had recently visited the principal 
towns of Italy, and he was satisfied, from what 
he saw, that with proper push a fair business 
Could be obtained. He understood that the 
company was going to be invited to furnish 
4 scheme for the ventilation of the Italian 
Honses of Parliament, and estimates were at 


| 


| 


the chairman on these occasions has to gild the 
shareholders have to 
swallow, but in this case the pill is of solid 
gold in the shape of £12 for every £100 in- 
vested, and consequently the work of the 
chairman is very easy. I may say that, from 
the personal knowledge I have obtained of the 
position of the company, Iam persuaded that 
next year and the year after next— I think we 
can see forward as far as that—are not likely 
to be one iota less prosperous than the years 
From the orders we have in 
hand, and others which we know are coming 
_ in, we are ina position to say that the year we 
_ are now entering upon will, in all likelihood, 
be even more prosperous than that just closed, 
_ Mr. H. P. Stebbing seconded the resolution. 
There being no questions, the report and 
accounts were then unanimously adopted. The 
directors and auditors having been re-elected, 
Mr. Stebbing proposed a yote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors for their excellent 
management of their business duriug the year, 
and suggested for their consideration the addi- 
tion to the board of another director, residing in 
Mr, 
_ Eckstein seconded the resolution, pointing out 
as a satisfactory feature of the manage- 
ment of the company the small amount 
down for bad debts in the accounts sub- 
unanimously 
in acknow- 
ledging the vote on behalf of the board, said : 
Iam glad to say that the demand for the 
, various ventilating appliances manufactured 
by the company continues to increase both at 
home and abroad, which may be said to be 
owing, to a considerable extent, to not only our 
| constant efforts to meet the requirements of our 
clients, but to the well-proved superiority of 
the latest improved form of the air pump 
} ventilator, patented in 1882, which is much 
, More efficient and reliable than any of the 
, previous forms, and is now sold at about 50 per 
j 


a dividend of 12 per cent., but to place one- 
sixth of the profits to the reserve fund, besides 
carrying a substantial balance, £1,248 11s, 1d., 
forward to next year. The orders and sales 
for the past year show, I am pleased to say, a 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Simon. 
mottoes, 


Horsburgh, 19, St. Andrew-square, 


John Begg, equal. 


public buildings. 


motto, 


were offered for the best four designs, 
twenty submitted designs. 


and he was appointed architect. 


street, Mansion House, London. 


all of Manchester. 


Oldham-road and Wellock-street. 


public hall. 
internally, and 28ft, in height, and has another 


convenient approach from Wellock-street. The 
utmost facility for ingress and egress is thus 
provided, and the necessity for staircases is 
There are also the usual retiring- 


obviated, 
rooms and other conveniences, The public 
baths are situated in Wellock-street, and are, 
in their general arrangements, almost identical 
with the Salford Corporation Baths at Pendle- 
ton, which were designed by the same archi- 
tect, and erected on a somewhat similar site. 
They comprise a first-class and a second-class 
swimming bath, the former of which is de- 
signed for the use of ladies whenever desired. 
There are six first-class and twelve second-class 
slipper baths for men; and three first and 
three second-class baths for ladies. The baths 
are all on the ground-floor, and are lighted 
directly from the roof. The ticket office is 
placed between the two pavilions containing 
the swimming baths; the laundry, storeroom, 
&c., are behind, and there is a residence for the 
caretaker on the first and second floors. This 
group of buildings completes an elevation 
267ft. in length to Wellock-street, the length 
of the Oldham-road frontage being 151ft. The 
corresponding area of land on the opposite or 
Manchester side of the plot, and fronting to an 
intended street, will be occupied by the free 
library on the ground-floor, and the science 
and art schools on the first floor. The library 
contains a public reading-room, boys’ reading- 
room, library proper, librarian’s room, and the 
usual accessories. The science and art schools 
have separate rooms for teaching theoretical 


science subjects, as mechanical and engineering 
drawing, machine construction, &c.; practical 
science subjects, as chemistry (with laboratory 
accommodation), and art drawing and design, 


present being prepared for the ventilation of a 
number of important public buildings in Milan 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The report of the Work Class Committee 
states that the prizes offered for drawings in 
the three sections were given for the following 
subjects :—(1) ‘““A Mansion in the Scottish 
Style,” for the class section, conducted by Mr, 
MacGibbon ; (2) “Interior Woodwork,” con- 
ducted by Mr. R. Cameron; and (3) “ A Church : 
Renaissance Style,” conducted by Mr. Frank 
The designs were submitted under 

The awards have been made as fol- 
lows :—First section.—First prize, Mr. John 
Begg, 73, George-street ; second prize, R. S. 
Lorimer, 19, St. Andrew-square, and Victor 
equal, 
Second section.—First prize, Victor Horsburgh ; 
second prize, G. M. Ford, 65a, George-street. 
Third Section.—First prize, J. N. Scott, 73, 
George-street ; second prize, R. S. Lorimer and 


NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER.—The New- 
ton Heath Local Board are providing a series of 
They will comprise a public 
assembly-room, with the necessary adjuncts ; 
public baths, science and art schools, and a 
free library, besides some extensions of the 
present offices. The board invited architects, 
without restriction, to submit designs under 
Particulars setting forth their require- 
ments were prepared by their surveyor, Mr. 
James P, Wilkinson, C.E., for competitors, and 
premiums amounting in the aggregate to £100 
About 
These were re- 
ferred to the board’s surveyor, and his report 
the committee adopted. It was found that 
the author of “Gordon,” the premiated design 
(£50), was Mr, Lawrence Booth, of Manchester, 
The second 
prize (£20) was awarded to “ Plan,” which was 
found to be by Mr. John Johnson, of 9, Victoria- 
The third and 
fourth prizes were divided between Messrs. 
Maxwelland Tuke (“Sir Isaac’) and Messrs. 
M’Leod and Earnshaw (“Public Buildings”), 
The principal external 
feature of Mr. Booth’s design is a clock-tower 
of great height, to be placed at the corner of 
This, in its 
proportions and architectural treatment, is 
suggestive of a Venetian campanile, and is in- 
tended to mark the principal entrance to the 
This room is 80ft. by 40ft. 
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The extension of the present offices includes 
some additional acccommodation for the sur- 
veyor and the clerk to the board, and the pro- 
vision of additional strong rooms, kc, The 
designer had to tax his ingenuity in endeavour- 
ing to follow the suggestion that the new 
buildings should harmonise with the present 
offices. The latter have little pretension to be 
treated as a prominent feature of such a pile 
as that in contemplation; but beyond taking 
down the present clock turret and making 
certain structural alterations, he has proposed 
to leave them, in outward appearance, very 
much as they are. The several works will be 
executed with all despatch, 


Gugineering Sotes. 
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WESTON-SUPER-MARE,—The series of public 
improvements to the sea front at Weston-super- 
Mare, which has been in progress since 1880, 
has just been completed. Mr. T. J. Scoones 
has been the engineer throughout, and some 
£30,000 has been expended in five contracts, 
The first contract, executed by Mr, A. Krauss, 
contractor, of Bristol, comprised the main por- 
tion of the esplanade and drive from the Sana- 
torium to Anchor Head. The total length of 
the esplanade is about a mile and three-quarters, 
The second contract was also executed by Mr, 
Krauss—who continued the esplanade from 
Anchor Head to the pier—and also included the 
alteration of Prince Consort Gardens, laying 
out the same in terraces, and the carrying of a 
new road from opposite the Pier Hotel to Kew- 
stoke-road. The third contract, further exe- 
cuted by Mr. Krauss, comprised the erection of 
an additional shelter in Glentworth Bay. The 
fourth contract represented the work of alter- 
ing the buildings in Prince Consort Gardens, 
and adapting them for cloakrooms ; this work 
was executed by Mr. A. J. Marshall, of Weston- 
super-Mare. The fifth contract was that for 
the boating slip, which was carried out by Mr. 
H, A. Forse, contractor, of Bristol; the public 
are now able to embark or land from boats at 
any state of the tide, except for a short period 
during a low spring tide, 
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Convocation of Oxford University has conferred 
the degree of D.C.L. honoris causa upon Mr. 
Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S., late Professor of 
Geology. 


On Sunday a new reredos of Caen stone was un- 
veiled at the parish church of Willaston, in the 
Hundred of Wirral. It was given by Mr. Duncan 
Graham, together with an enlarged vestry, new 
window, and new cloister seats, at a cost of £300. 
The central arch of an arcade of five arches con- 
tains within a vesica a representation of the 
“ Agnus Dei.” The four side panelsirepresent the 
emblems of the four Evangelists. Mr. Joseph 
Rogerson, of Liverpool, is the sculptor employed 
and the work has been designed by: Mr. Davi 
Walker. 


A new highway bridge is in course of erection 
over the river Itchen, at Northam, a suburb of 
Southampton. Mr. G. F. L. Giles is the engineer, 
and Mr. H, I. Sanders the contractor. 


The members of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society met on Thursday evening, the 
22nd inst., in the Mercers’ Company’s hall, Cheap- 
side, when Dr, Freshfield, the president, delivered 
an address, and papers were read by Messrs. J. 
Watson on “St, Thomas’ Hospital, Acton,” and HE. 
W. Brabrook on “The History of the Mercers’ 
Company.” 

Mr. J. Leak, architect, of Leeds, has been 
elected on the school board of that town, having 


received 32,333 votes in the severest contest yet 
known in Leeds. 


The Bishop of Norwich has just reopened the 
14th-century parish church of St. Margaret, 
Upton, which has been restored at a cost of over 
£2,000. 


Plans prepared by Mr. Charles C. Jones, M.S.A. 
architect, Charles-street, Cardiff, have been sub- 
mitted to the Education Department for utilising 
the old St. David’s Catholic Caurch, Cardiff, as an 
infants’ school. 


New workrooms, showrooms, &c., and additions 
to shop of Messrs. Burton and Sharpley, Queen- 


street, Cardiff, are to be carried out from plans 
prepared by Mr. Charles C. Jones, M.S.A., 44, 


Charles-street, Cardiff, 
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BOURNEMOUTH. — The rapid growth of 
Bournemouth in popular favour and in actual 
size has induced the proprietors of the Hotel 
Mont Dore to carry out some important exten- 
sions and improvements. At the west enda 
new wing has been added, At the opposite 
extreme are a winter garden and a commodious 
covered tennis-court. The whole of the hotel 
and recent additions are fitted with electric 
light, An entirely new hydraulic lift service 
has been erected by Messrs. Archibald Smith 
and Stevens, of London, consisting of two of 
their patent “Reliance” lifts and requisite 
power machinery, One lift has an unusually 
handsome cage in hard wood, with hand- 
painted panels and electric light, This conveys 
passengers to all floors, and is available at all 
hours. Having regard to the peculiar require- 
ments of a hydropathic, special precautions 
have been employed to insure the silent run- 
ning of the lifts, although the ascent may be 
made in eighteen seconds, and either car can 
make forty-eight complete trips up and down 
per hour, The pressure used is 700lb. per 
square inch, supplied through an accumulator 
by some especially designed steam-pumps. 
These are of duplex type, with ram and bucket 
pump ends, and run with absolute silence. 
They are fixed at some considerable distance 
from the accumulator, necessitating some 
different system of automatic control from the 
chain arrangement usually employed. This is 
given bya very simple valve in the steam-pipe, 
in which the steam pressure is used in opposi- 
tion to the hydraulic pressure, each being 
alternately caused to preponderate by 
hydraulic connection from the accumulator. 
The movement of the controlling valve is vir- 
tually invisible, with the result that imme- 
diately a lift at the far end of the building 
commences to ascend, the pump starts into 
motion by no visible agency, and continues 
working until the water consumed is re- 
placed, when it stops in the same manner, 
only to restart at the next draught of water, 
the entire system being automatic and silent, 
The work has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. S. Chadwick, Parliament- 
street, as architect, and Mr. K. Mackenzie, of 
15, Great George-street, as consulting engineer. 
The builder was Mr, M. Williams, of Bourne- 
mouth, and the tennis-court was erected by Mr, 
Humphries, of Knightsbridge, 


NUTFIELD.—Christ Church, South Nutfield, 
Surrey, was consecrated on Friday last. It is 
situated on the picturesque estate of Sir Henry 
Edwards, and near Nutfield Station. It consists 
of a nave, 68ft. by 26ft. 6in. wide, with a 
chancel, vestry, tower, and spire. Mr, Edward 
B. PAnson, of Lawrence Pountney-lane, City, 
the architect, has treated the structure in the 
Harly English period, the walls being faced 
inside with red bricks, and the dressings of 
doors and the tracery of windows being exe- 
cuted in Bath stone, The roof is covered with 
tiles ; and the spire, which rises to the height 
of about 80ft., is covered with oak shingle, 
There are 280 sittings. The cost of building 
the church and vicarage has amounted to 
£3,424, The contract for building the church 
and the vicarage was let to Messrs. Balaam 
Bros., of Old Kent-road, The church is heated 
by Grundy’s apparatus, 

RISHTON, NEAR BLACKBURN.—The Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Rishton, will be re- 
opened on Sunday next, December 2nd, after 
being closed over two months, during which 
time the edifice has been decorated and a new 
organ placed in the church in one of the tran- 
septs. The work has been carried out from 
drawings prepared by Messrs, Simpson and 
Duckworth, architects, Blackburn, by Messrs. 
Heighway and Son, decorators, Manchester. 
The general colouring is in light and warm 
tones, in harmony with the prevailing tints of 
the stonework, The nave and aisles are painted 
in light terracotta, with cream bands and sten- 
cilled ornaments, the transepts being more 
elaborately decorated. The decorations of the 
chancel are effective. On the east wall are 
painted full-sized figures of the patron saints 
on gold-ground panels. 


_TuRTON.—Important alterations and addi- 
tions have been made at St, Anne’s Church, 


meee 


Turton, near Bolton, the chancel having been 
enlarged, a reredos erected, and other improyve- 
ments carried out. The chancel is now ex- 
tended some 10ft. eastwards, the east wall 
having been taken down and rebuilt. The 
choir-stalls are brought forward into the body 
of the church to form a quasi-chancel ; the 
vestry on the south side has been extended, 
and on the north side a new organ-chamber 
has been built. A chancel arch has been 
formed at the intersection of the chancel and 
nave, and the chancel ceiling is panelled and 
boarded ; the floor is laid with encaustic tiles 
of a suitable character. The chancel is sepa- 
rated from the bedy of the church by a low 
oak screen, panelled and moulded, The choir- 
stalls and prayer-desks are also in oak, with 
elaborately panelled framing in fronts and 
bench ends. The old east window, which is 
filled with stained glass, has been taken out 
and replaced in the new wall. The Renaissance 
treatment of the glass in this window (which 
is the work of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Baynes) has been taken as a guide for the 
style adopted in the other work in connection 
with the chancel, which has been made to har- 
monise with it, The old pulpit and the bookcase 
containing the chained books will be replaced 
as near as possible in their previous positions. 
The reredos is constructed of alabaster of dif- 
ferent shades, which is like the other new 
fittings, Renaissance in character. The centre 
portion is in two panelsof pure white alabaster, 
carved with figure subjects—“ The Presentation 
in the Temple,” and the ‘ Transfiguration of 
our Lord.” The reredoa is 9ft. 4in. high in the 
centre, and 17ft. at each side, being 24ft, in 
width. The whole of this work, including the 
carving, has been carried out (from full-sized 
drawings prepared by the architect, Mr. R. 
Knill Freeman, F.R.1.B.A., of Bolton), by 
Messrs. Harp, Son, and Hobbs, of London and 
Manchester. The building has been carried out 
by Messrs. Martin Bros,, of Edgworth ; Messrs, 
Marsh and Mayoh undertook the masonry ; and 
Mr, W. Bridge the plastering. 


VyRNWy.—The church which has been 
erected by the Corporation of Liverpool in 
place of the old parish church, the site of which 
is to be submerged along with the rest of the 
village of Llanwddyn by the waters of the 
lake Vyrnwy—the great artificial reservoir for 
supplying Liverpool with water—was conse- 
crated on Tuesday by the Bishop of Bangor. 
The new church, which is dedicated to St. 
Wyddyn, is distant about two miles from the 
old church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
and occupies an elevated position, overlooking 
the great Vyrnwy embankment. It is Harly 
English in style, except the south door, which 
is Transitional Norman, and has an oaken 
porch. The church provides accommodation 
for nearly 200 persons, A vicarage has also 
been erected close to the church. The architect 
of both church and vicarage is Mr. Francis U. 
Holme, of the firm of Messrs. F, and G, Holme, 
Liverpool; and the contractors were Messrs. 
Hughes and Owen, Wrexham. The oakwork 
and pews of church were supplied by Messrs. 
Norbury and Pattison, Liverpool, and the tiled 
floors by Mr. Swift. Mr. John Sadler, of 
Widnes, was clerk of works, 
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The Rev. Melville Horne Scott, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Lichfield, has been appointed Archdeacon 
of Stafford. Mr. Scott is a Cambridge man, and is 
a brother of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 


Saturday and Sunday were the first anniversaries 
of the deaths of the Harl and Countess of Dal- 
housie, and the occasion was marked by the unveil- 
ing of a tablet erected to their memory in Cockpen 
Parish Church by the tenantry and servants of the 
Mid-Lothian estate. A memorial cross was also 
erected last week at the grave of the late Harl and 
Countess in the churchyard. The design, which is 
an adaptation of one of the Harly Celtic crosses, 
has been worked out in unpolished red granite. 
Oa the upper part of the cross the surface is filled 
in with interlacing ornament. The structure has 
an elevation of about 11ft. The tablets and cross 
were designed and executed by Messrs. S. M‘Glashen 
and Son, of Kdinburgh. 


The workmen employed on the repairs now in 
progress at Croyland Abbey found the piers of the 
south arcade of old nave built upon column-stones 
and capitals of Norman work used as spreading- 
footings. The portions so found correspond to the 
existing portions of Joffrid’s Abbey (A.D, 1118). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of — 


our correspondents. 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and al} 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter — 


should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions, 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J.PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 


Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d, — 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, { 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise. — 


ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements — 
is ls. per line of Hight words, the first line counting av 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. = 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous — 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise-— 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six — 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub: 
lisher. 


Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or par 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 
SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY= 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, — 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= — 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited numberaredoneup. A 
few bound volumes of Vols, XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI... 
LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. — 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, ag many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—J. S.—P. Co.—T. and R. B.—T, A.—W. F.8 
K. and 8. C.—F. H, Co. 4 


STUDENT. (Inquire at Batsford’s, 52, High Holborn.)— 
FAIRPLAY, (Letters making such charges must bear 
the names and addresses of senders.) 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
SECOND LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


B,—A pair of Suburban Villas standing on a site having 
60ft. frontage and 110ft.deep. The accommodation to 
be provided is to include a parlour or drawing-room — 
18ft by 15ft., a dining-room 20ft. by 15ft., kitchen 14ft. 
by 12ft., entrance hall, and a staircase not facing the 
entrance, cloak cupboard, store cupboard, scullery, — 
pantry, larder, coal-place, servants’ w.c., and a tool- 
house. On the first floor, three bedrooms, one adopted — 
for a nursery, and a bath-room, with separate w.c. The 
top floor to provide four bedrooms and a box and cis- — 
tern-room. Style, 17th-century Domestic, in red brick, — 
with stone dressings sparingly used. Cost, about £1,600 — 
the pair. Scale, #th inch to the foot. Sketch and 
drawings sufficient to illustrate the desiga. xf 


C. A Dining-room Suite of Furniture in walnut suitable for 
the above house. A 5ft. buffet, an arm-chair, and 
chimneypiece at least to be illustrated. Scale, half-inch 
to the foot. : 


DRAWINGS RECEIVED.—* Wallaby,” “ Myth,” “ Stanley,” 
‘* Westward Ho,” “ Pecksniff,”’ “ Olympic,” “ Malvolio,” 
‘“‘ Deb,” “ Gradorothy,” “Steam Hammer,” “ Judge Pit- 
man.” “Illinois,” ‘“‘ Unitas,” “Nomad,” “Terra Cotta,” 
“Zodiac,” “Homo,” Bog Oak,” “ First Attempt,” 
“Tota,” “Mephisto,” ‘ Pecksniff,” No. 2 (Colcn 
‘‘ Wheesht,” ‘*Oak,” “Horseshoe,” “ Excelsior,” * The 
Idea,” “* Country Cousin,” “ Dun Elm,” aS: 
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Correspondence, 
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COLUMNS AND STRUTS. Be 
To the Haditor of the BUILDING NEWS. 


Sir,—I am obliged to Colonel Cunningham 
for drawing my attention to the misprints 10 
my article under the above title, which ap- 
peared in yours of November 16th. I need 
scarcely say that they would not have been 
made had I had an opportunity of looking 
over the proofs. c, 

The word “ mechanical” should read “ mathe- 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Parone i. 


All communications- should be — 


| 


Nov. 30, 1888, 


The formule should be as fol- 


I? 
1+.0 ) 
K 

The words referring readers to the diagrams 
53 to 62 for the values of hk? for different 
sections were omitted, These diagrams ap- 
peared in the previous issue.—I am, Xc., 

G. A. T, MIDDLETON. 


matical,” 
lows :— 
FK 


W= 7? and F = W 


Inriercommaunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[9842..—Cleaning Marble.—I should be very glad 
to get a safe method of removing bee’s-wax from polished 
marble columns, The bee’s-wax was applied to protect 
the columns, and in removing it I do not wish to injure 
the polish. Soft scap has been tiisd without success,— 
§, E. D. 


[9843.]—Stable Paint.—New red deal boarcing fixed 
to walls of stable with inch cavity between, ventilated to 
the outer air, has been painted three coats, grained oak, 
and varnished, In moist weath-r surface turns quite 
white in patches all over, which disappears when weather 
becomes drier. Can the cause be suggested, and the 

- remedy ?—PAINTER. 


[9844.]-Stamp Dutieg.—Do the followivg require 
to be stamped it made by a licensed appraiser? Will 
*H.S.” or some other reader oblige? 1. Valuation of 
property made for the purpose of obtaining or trying to 
obtain mortgage on same? 2. Valuation of labour and 

_ materials to enable another person to send in an estimate 
for proposed new buildiogs or other works? 38. Valua- 
tion by an architect of any additional or extra work over 

- and abeve contract estimate of cost? 4. Valuation by an 
architect (or any other person) of the cost of carrying out 
work comprised in plans and specifications of proposed 
new building or repairs to old? 5. Checking charges 
made in tradesmen’s bills for satisfaction of employer ? 
Ifthe amount be reduced, would this be a valuation and 
require stamp, and, if so, would stamp be of such a value 

_as to cover full amount of account? 6, Measuring up 
work and making out bill of same (including pricing) for 
tradesman to send in to employer ?—DOUBTFUL, 


[9845.]—Magnesian Limestone and Cement. 
—In the BUILDING NEWS of 7th Jany., 1887, p. 5, refer- 
ence is made to some experiments made by the late 

Dr. Crace Calvert on the use of magnesian limestone in 
| Making cements for the Dinorban Co., Anglesea. Can 
| anyone inform me where a detail of these experiments is 
| to be found ?—W, T. Dent. 


[9846.]—Pumice-stone Floor.—Mention was made 
in his address by the President of the Society of Architects 
| ofa new pumice-stone floor. Will Mr. Seth-Smith kindly 
| give further particulars, and say ifit isas cheap as a good 
| wooden floor of ordinary construction, and the name of 
| the manufacturer ?—INQUISITIV&. 


___[9847.]—Wooden or Iron Churches.—Which is 
| the-better material to use for a temporary church—wood 
or iron, looking at the points of comparative original cost, 
| Yepairs, maintenance, and the comfort of worshippers ? 
| For how long a period will the Metropolitan Board of 
| Works permit the use of a structure of either material 7— 
| TEMPORARY. 


_ (9848.]—Liability of Landowner.—Last Christ- 
| mas, through an agent who wrote to me, I entered into 
| alagreement with a builder to let some land at £30 per 
‘ annum, with one year’s peppercorn, the builder to build 
| twelve cottages in twelve months, and to have the option 
) got purchasing the ground rent at 20 years’ purchase. The 
builder built five houses, which were leased to him, and 
« the agent was paid half the commission. The builder 
| has, through a third person, called upon me to execute a 
’ conveyunce of the freehold at 20 years’ purchase. Although 
| there was only one agreement, the agent demands of me 
) year’s ground rent, and also 24 per cent. ona sale of the 
' freehold. Althovgh my agreement only refers to ground- 
| rent, I am called upon to execute a conveyance of the 
| freehold. I shall be glad if some of your readers will 
| enlighten me as to what my liability is to the agent. 


—R. W. 
[ , 

 _ [9849.]—Valuations.—Can any of the readers of 
* your paper kindly inform me which: are the best works 
| Published upon the above subject ?—HNQUIRER, 


(9850.]—Powers of Local Authority.—Under 
‘the Public Health Acta local authority is bound to pro- 

vide an outlet for the sewerage of the adjacent districts 
| on terms to be settled by the local magistrates or by arbi- 
| tration. On what basis are claims of this kind framed ? 
| What would be a fair charge for the use of a main sewer 
_ to take the drainage of about twelve acres of land which 
lies outside the local board district 9—ARCHITECT, 


| 


a REPLIES. 


(9767.]—Apprentices.—I should recommend the 
it drawing school at South Kensington for a year or two; 


| then the boy will be able to get a sal i itect’ 
Heiter MM a get a salary in an architect’s 


[9819.]—Cement, &c. ; Measure Boxes.—Get 
| what is commonly used—viz., a half-yard measure, that is 
-@ box 3ft. by 3ft. by lft. 6in. deep, Put the coarse stuff 
_ into this to the depth of 12in., then fill the remaining 6in. 
io the box with the fine stuff. Your cement box may be 

ift. 6in. by lft. Gin. by Ltt. deep, which is 1-6th of the 
fmt measure—thus you have 4, 2, and 1 parts. This 
' will be workmanlike and fair to all parties concerned, I 
Mb mechital qhont nding S foreman who would allow 

f o be hampered in thei r 
Tien me p eir work by three measure 
y9829.1—Ban kruptcy of Contractor. —It “ Spes ” 
‘likes to send me his address, I will forward him an stone 
W, under similar circumstances, a firm of co-opera- 
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tive builders has been successfully formed.—CHARLES F, 
Moxon, Beach Cliff, Westgate-on-Sea. 


[9830.|—Professional Charges.—“ A.” can charge 
his client for plan, specification, and quantities |the 
customary commissions, or 2} per cent. for plans and 
specification, 4 per cent. for procuring tenders, and say 
2 per cent. for quantities.—G. H. G. 


(9832 ]—Swimming Baths.—‘ Natator” seeks in- 
formation concerning swimming baths. I have con- 
ducted aninquiry into the construction and working of such 
establishments throughout the country, and have person- 
ally inspectedalargenumber. The information obtained 
has been tabulated, and includes the opinions on various 
points of superintendents, proprietors, &c., of baths. If 
your correspondent cares to give mea call or write, I shall 
be happy to assist him with any information on the gsub- 
ject which I possess,—CHARLES H. ROSHER, 5, Westmin- 
ster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 


[9834.]—-Wind Force on Wall.—The total weight 
of wallis first found by taking a foot in length by its 
height (10ft.), and its weight per cubic foot (1081b.), mul- 
tiplying them together, which equals 1,2601b. Then the 
total wind pressure against this strip of wall surface 
(10sq.ft.) multiplied by half the height of wall (5ft.) 
should equal 1,260 multiplied into half the thickness of 
wall or the moment of weight of wall acting to resist the 
force. This product = 735, .*, a fifth of this gives 147Ib., 


the total pressure, a tenth of which— a = 147)b, per 


square foot.—G. H. G, 


[9836.]—-What is a Building Story ?—There is 
no rule as to the height of a story ; but the case described 
by “ Fairation” may be fairly called a three-story build- 
ing, although to contravene the conditions of sale the 
builder made his two-story back equal in height to his 
three-story front.—G. H. G. 


[9836.]—-What is a Building Story ?—According 
to the Metropolitan Building Act, every floor is a story. 
Thus a house haying basement, ground-floor, first and 
second floors, would be a building of four stories in 
height. In the case mentioned, unless the height of the 
stories was defined, I fail to see what action can be taken, 
as the builder could make the stories each 20ft. if he mada 
the inclosing walls of sufficient thickness.—H, L. 


[9837.J—-What is a Billion ?— According to the 
Eng ish system, a@ billion is a million millions ; but accord- 
ing to the French system it is only a thousand miUvions 
It is this fact which causes the authorities to differ,— 
ARTHUR LES, Bristol. 


[9837.J—What is a Billion ?P—A billion being 
expressed by 13 figures, or rather by the figure 1 followed 
by twelve cyphers, and as seven of these are required for 
a million, there are six left, representing one hundred 
thousand. It therefore seems to me correct to say that a 
billion consists of “one hundred thousand millions ”— 

1 million 
thus—1,000,000,000,000.—H. H. 
—1 b llion—— 


[9838.}-Building Act and Steam Pipes.—lIf 
“R, W.” will take “low pressure” to mean no pressure 
instead of ‘‘some pressure,” which I think his conscience 
might allow him, he will not find that my attempt to re- 
duce asection of the Building Act and its Amendment 
into one paragraph is a ‘ direct contradiction ’ and “ mis- 
leading.” The term “low pressure” as distinguished 
from ** high pressure ” (although no definition of either is 
given in the Acts) is generally understood to imply that 
the water or steam simply circulates through the pipes 
and is not confined, so that the temperature of the pipes 
does not much exceed 212°, and would not therefore 
cause the ignition of any combustible material in its 
vicinity, As the work mentioned was intended to be as 
practical, clear, and concise as possible, I omitted as far 
as I could avy unnecessary repetition and verbiage, but if 
“R. W.” likes to alter the words “under pressure” in his 
copy to “above low pressure,” he is welcome to do so, but 
I don’t think much good would be done.—E, M. 


[9838.]— Building Act—Steam Pipes. — The 
Building Act 18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 122, sec. 1, was 
modified by 45 Victoria cap. 14, sec. 16; so that the clause 
in the former Act is altered by the words—“ with respect 
to the distance at which pipes for conveying hot water 
or steam may be placed from any combustible materials 
shall not apply in the case of pipes for conveying hot 
water or steam at low pressure.’ The district surveyor 
will in all cases decide what is meant by ‘“‘low pressure,” 
—H. LOVEGROVE, 


[9840.]—Appraigser’s License.—As a similar ques- 
tion has appeared on several occasions, I must conclude 
that the answers in this column are not studied as they 
should be. I answer “Dilemma,” that a surveyor who 
values property for mortgage or purchase need not take 
out a license of any kind.—H, L, 


[9841.]—Fireproof Partitions—I would suggest 
that silicate cotton be used in the construction of the 
partitions as described. I have witnessed a test made by 
Mr. W. H. Stanger, C.E., of Broadway, Westminster, at 
Messrs. Middleton and Co.’s, Southwark, in which it was 
most conclusively demonstrated that whereas the combi- 
nation of either iren and concrete, or iron and terra-cotta, 
rapidly yielded to the influence of heat, silicate cotton 
and iron was, to all intents and purposes, fireproof, it 
having been found impossible to affect it in the slightest 
after being subjected to the extreme heat of a blast fur- 
nace for seven hours. No doubt Mr. Stanger will give 
any details required with reference to the experiments 
made, or the proprietors, Messrs. Frederick Jones and Co., 
of Kentish Town, any information with reference to the 
matezial and application thereof—PAUL LAMBERTS, 

[9841.]—Fireproof Partitions.—Iron joists fixed 
vertically, filled in with slag wool or asbestos, would be 
lighter; but a light partition can be made of angle-iron or 
light joists covered on each side with wire netting plas- 
tered.—G, H. G 

OO OEE 


Mr. Cornelius John Durham, who only two 
years since was appointed as head-master of the 
Art Department at Bradford Technical College, 
on th: death of Mr, Walter Smith, died on Friday 
last at his residence in Bradford. 
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VENABLES AND OTHERS Y. FITT AND 
OTHERS.—(Before Mr. Justice Denman and a 
Special Jury, Nov. 23.)—In this case a firm of 
land agents and surveyors, carrying on business in 
Chancery-lane, sued the proprietors and publishers 
of the North Middlesex Chronicle for libel. The 
defendants pleaded that the alleged libel was a 
report of certain proceedings at a public meeting, 
and therefore privileged. Mr, Addison, in open- 
ing the case for the plaintiffs, said the libel was 
contained in a report published in the defendants’ 
newspaper in April last of the proceedings ata 
meeting of the Hornsey Vestry relating to a build- 
ing scheme connected with the Roger Draper Trust 
for apprenticing poor boys in Islington. The 
plaiatiffs’ firm had long acted as surveyors for the 
Trust, and the words complained of occurred in 
the speeches of persons at the meeting. They 
imputed to the plaintiffs that they had acted as 
surveyors both for the trustees and for the 
builders, The defendants did not insert any 
apology. A member of the plaintiffs’ firm posi- 
tively denied that they acted for both parties, 
Mr. Justice Denman directed the jury to find—(1) 
whether the publication was a report of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting lawfully convened for alaw- 
ful purpose; (2) was it a meeting open to the 
public? (3) was the report fair and accurate? (4) 
was the publication of the matter complained of 
for the public benefit? The last question, his 
lordship said, was the only one as to which there 
was much interest, and was the most important. 
The jury answered all the questions in the affirma- 
tive, and judgment was therefore entered for the 
defendants, 


CHEAP JACK’S PLATFORM AND THE BUILD- 
ING ACT.—Robert Owen, a travelling auctioneer, 
of Manchester, appeared at Lambeth Police-court 
on Friday to an adjourned summons, taken out by 
Mr. Henry Jarvis, District Surveyor of Camber- 
well, for having erected and kept up, or caused to 
be erected, a movable or temporary structure with- 
out obtaining a license from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The structure was erected on 
land situate in High-street, Peckham, and con- 
sisted of a platform 26ft. long by 7ft. Gin. wide, 
with wood covering and inclosure, supported on 
eighteen posts, 3ft. 9in. high, resting on the ground. 
Part of the structure was temporarily attached to 
a van at the rear, in which goods were stored that 
were sold by auction. In defence it was argued 
that the structure formed part of the van, and 
could be easily moved, and that such structure was 
exempt from the operations of the Act. Mr. Biron 
said he had been to the place and seen the erection. 
He was satisfied that it was a structure coming 
within the meaning of the Act. The defendant, 
therefore, was liable, and he must pay a fine of 20s., 
and £2 2s. costs. 


THE ALLEGED BUILDING FRAUDS AT BIR- 
MINGHAM,.—At the Birmingham Police-court on 
Friday Edward Cullen was brought up on remand 
to answer a number of charges of fraud. The case 
was fully reported in our last issue (page 697), and 
the prisoner was now committed for trial on 
specific charges of defrauding Mr. Hall (archi- 
tect), Mr. Clulee (landowner), and Mr, Ryland 
(builder). 


CLARKE V, THE HANWELL LOCAL BOARD. 
—(Queen’s Bench Division, Nov. 24. Before Mr. 
Justice Denman without a jury.)—This was an 
action by the plaintiff, an engineer, for work done 
in connection with a scheme of drainage. The 
liability was incurred by the rural sanitary 
authority of Brentford. The defendant board was 
formed out of that rural sanitary authority, and 
the consequence was that they had no money in 
hand to meet the claim, and it would be necessary 
to issue a special rate for the payment of any 
claim, After the case had been opened, a settle- 
ment was arrived at that the defendants agreed to 
pay the plaintiff £500, to include costs, and it was 
arranged that the learned judge should grant a 
mandamus to the defendant board to issue a special 
rate for the payment thereof, 


OO 2 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


VYRNWY SUPPLY FOR LIVERPOOL.—The 
valves upon the discharge pipes passing through 
the masonry dam at the new Liverpool waterworks 
at Vyrnwy were closed on Wednesday, and the 
whole of the water passing down the valley, except 
the compensation water for the rivers Vyrnwy and 
Severn, has commenced to be impounded. It is 
expected that, owing to the late heavy rainfall 
and consequently great flow, the formation of the 
lake will be very rapid; indeed, the water already 
stands behind the masonry dam for a distance of 
about two miles. 


The local board of Tettenhall, Staffs., have 
adopted a sewerage scheme for the parish prepared 
by Messrs. J. and H, B. Marten, 
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Av the examinations of plumbers for Regis- 
tration on Saturday at the Guilds Institute, 
applicants were present from various parts of 
London as well as from towns in Kent and 
Essex. The examinations embraced tests of 
joint-making, lead-laying, &c., and a set of 
questions relating to the qualities of materials, 
the construction of various forms of house 
fittings, and the principles of sanitation. The 
examiners were Messrs. C. Hudson, C. T. Millis, 
J.C. Ashdown,G. Davis,'and L. F. Gilbert, the last 
representing the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association. One-third only of the applicants 
succeeded in passing. 


Mr. W. Joy HEewetson, for over twelve 
years the energetic and able clerk to the 
Swinton and Pendlebury Local Board, having 
been appointed clerk of the newly-formed 
Wood Green Local Board for an important 
residential district of North London, has re- 
signed, There were 125 applicants for the post, 
for which Mr, Hewetson was most bighly and 
influentially recommended. He received some 
years’ legal training with a solicitor in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and was the founder of the Asso- 
ciation of Local Boards and the first hon. sec., 
also of the Association of Local Board Clerks, 
of which he was the first president. Mr. 
Hewetson has throughout his public career 
taken the liveliest interest in all matters re- 
lating to public health, and has been closely 
identified with many important questions re- 
lating to local self-government, Such menare 
badly wanted in London, 


AN important addition has been made to the 
treasures of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
by the liberality of Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum, who 
has made over as a gift to the University the 
collection of works of art which he had pre- 
viously deposited in that museum as a loan. 
The collection ranges from the Classical period 
of Greek art to the period of the Renaissance ; 
it contains many altogether unique objects, 
and, in the Italian series especially, can hardly, 
in the opinion of the keeper of the museum, 
Mr, Evans, be matched outside a national 
museum, 


A FIRE-RESISTING paint is described by an 
American writer, Mr. Edward Hurst Brown, 
who witnessed a test. A small shanty with 
flat roof, built of inch boards, was coated with 
two coats of Vulcan paint, which is prepared 
in any colour. The rough interior had two 
coats of ‘“soteria,” a solution like whitewash. 
After shavings were piled against the back of 
shanty, and on the roof, the whole soaked with 
coal-tar, it was set on fire. After a few minutes’ 
very hot blaze, the shanty was as good as ever. 
Sawdust was then placed in barrels and piled 
up inside, with fresh fuel against the back of 
shanty. Coal-tar was poured fover, and the 
mass set on fire. After twenty-three minutes’ 
of intense heat, the back of the shanty began to 
burn very slowly and feebly. The test proved, 
so the writer says, that Vulcan paint and 
soteria render woodwork fire-resisting or slow 
burning, and suggests their use to protect 
timber railway bridges, sheds, and other wooden 
erections. They should not be used on metals, 
as their chemicals act as powerful corrosive 
agents, 


Oa 


In the BUILDING NrEws for April 11th, 18th, 
25th, May 2nd, 16th, 23rd, 1884, we published Mr. 
T. Purves Marwick’s, R.I.B.A., prize essay on 
staircases, with illustrations. The author has now 
somewhat developed his able and comprehensive 
treatise with further illustrations, and has pub- 
lished it in a useful handbook form for the desk 
and library. In this shape many readers will be 
glad to obtain the reprint for ready reference, 
though the plates have been necessarily reduced as 
compared with our own reproductions of them. 
Messrs. J. and J. Gray, of Edinburgh, are the 
publishers. The volume is nicely got up and 
printed, 


Two new blocks have been added to the Lewin’s 
Mead Brewery at Bristol, and have just been 
completed. They are of red and yellow brickwork, 
and are from the designs of Mr. W. B. Gingell, of 
that city, who is also the architect for the rebuild- 
ing of the Crown and Dove Tavern in Bridewell, 
on an enlarged scale, for the owner of the brewery. 
Messrs. Brock and Son, of Bristol, are the con- 
tractors for all the works, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MONDAY.—Royal Institution. 
ing. 5 p.m. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 
“The Control of Building Operations in 
Paris,” by F. Hooper. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts. ‘Light and Colour,” 
Cantor Lecture No. 2, by Capt. W. de W. 
Abney, C.B., F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers. ‘“ High-Pressure 
Steam and Steam-Engine Efficiency,” by 
W. W. Beaumont. 780 p.m. 

Clerks of Works Association. “ Car- 
pentry,’’ by G. Dalton. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY.—Institution of Civil Engineors. “The In- 
fluence of Chemical Composition on the 
Strength of Bessemer Steel Tires,” by 
J.O. Arnold. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 
“ Edington Church, Wilts,” by C. HE, Pont- 
ing, F.S.A. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.. 
“ Jedburgh Abbey,” by William Fraser. 

Manchester Architectural Association. 


Monthly general meet- 


7.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts. “The Graphophone,” by 
H. Edmunds. 8 p.m. 


CHIPS. 


£700 towards the £1,200 required for the statue 
of William of Orange, proposed to be erected at 
Brixham, has been subscribed, and the Bicentenary 
Commemorative Committee have now under con- 
sideration designs and models for the statue sub- 
mitted by Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, and Mr. Wills, of 
London. 


Large additions are being made to St. Paul’s 
Institute, Burton-on-Trent. These are being 
carried out at the expense of Lord Burton, from 
plans prepared by Mr. Churchill, the contractors 
being Messrs. Lowe and Sons. The chief addition 
is aroom 63ft. by 24ft., and 20ft. high. It has a 
panelled dado of pitch-pine stained dark walnut, 
while a block floor has been laid by Messrs. 
Homan and Rodgers, of Manchester, who have also 
laid a new floor in the large hall. Other improve- 
ments have been effected, the total cost reaching 
£1,650. 


The new Salem Congregational Chapel at Man- 
ningham, Bradford, was opened on Friday. The 
chapel will afford accommodation for 500 persons 
in the area, and for 240 in the galleries. The fur- 
nishing is in pitch-pine. The style of architecture 
is Geometrical Gothic of an Harly type; the tower 
and spire, as well as the schools, will have to be 
erected at some future time. Mr. James Leding- 
ham is the architect. The chapel was illustrated 
by a double-page perspective and plan in the 
BUILDING NEWS for Dee. 9, 1887. 


Asa result of a meeting held in the Technical 
School of Belfast, it has been decided to form a 
district council to carry on, in conjunction with 
the Plumbers’ Company, the work of registration. 


“A new Conservative Club at Rushden, erected 
ata cost of £500, from plans by Messrs. W. Talbot 
Brown and Fisher, has been opened by Lord 
Burghley, M.P. 


The Nonpanton Mission-room, Loughborough, 
is warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stove, supplied by Mr. H. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester and London, Mr. A, A, 
Burder, of Loughborough, being the architect. 


The fund for the erection of a monument at 
Brussels to the British officers and men killed or 
mortally wounded at Waterloo, and buried in the 
city cemetery, is now closed, and Count Lalaing, 
the well-known Belgian sculptor, has been com- 
missioned to proceed with the execution of the 
work. 


The rebuilding for the most part of Shobrooke 
church tower, near Crediton, has been completed : 
Mr. Berry, of Crediton, was the builder; and Mr. 
Ashworth, the architect. The bells have been re- 
hung and one recast by Mr. Stokes, of Woodbury. 
The outlay is about £500. The body of the church 
was enlarged and restored about eight years since 
by the same builder and architect. 


A new organ in the Roman Catholic Pro-Cathe- 
dral at Clifton, Bristol, was opened on Sunday. It 
replaces an instrument built fifty years since, and 
has been built by Messrs. Vowles and Son, of 
Bristol. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
at its meeting this (Friday) evening, is likely to 
be called upon to proceed to the election of a new 
president, the resignation of Sir John Gilbert 
having already been proffered on more than one 
occasion. 


The work of re-erecting Temple Bar at the 
entrance to Theobalds, Waltham Cross, is now 
complete. The old Bar forms an entrance to Sir 
Henry B. Meux’s private grounds, and is close to 
the public highway. 


The north side contains in one block a post-mortem 
room, coffin store, and inquest mortuary, the prin- 
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An improvement is about to be effected in thi 
neighbourhood of the market at Leeds by the erec 
tion of seven shops on a vacant plot of land ix 
York-street. The block is about to be built by 
Mr, John Hepper, from designs by Messrs. Smit) 
and T'weedale, South Parade. | 


The Court of Aldermen on Tuesday accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Alderman’ J. EH. Ssunders| . 
and requested the Lord Mayor to issue his pre. 
cept for the election of a successor. 


A bust of the late Mr. John Wilson, LL.D, 
formerly Professor of Agriculture and Secretary of. 
Senatus in Edinburgh University, executed in 
white marble by Mr. F.J. Williamson, of Esher, has 
suet been presented to the university by his 
widow. 


Mr. H. H. Cleaver, of Cleaver-street, Kenning. 
ton-cross, sends us proof copies of two original 
etchings by Mr. Edgar W. Wilson, published this 
week. Oneis of Lambeth Palace, and the other 
John Bunyan’s Mission House, Lambeth. Both 
are fairly good, and will be appreciated by more! 
than local admirers. 


Messrs. Mudey, Carvey, and Co., of Newport, 
Mon., have just accepted a tender for the construc- 
tion of their new dry dock at that port, the cost of! 
which will be nearly £20,000. 

The committee for the erection of the Hdin- 
burgh free library have this week had under con- 
sideration the question of artificial lighting for the 
building now in progress, Sir William Thomson 
was consulted, and he has, after consultation with 
Mr. Geo. Washington Browne, the architect, and) 
Mr. Bryson, the engineer, recommended that, con-' 
sidering the largeness of some of the spaces to be 
lighted and the smallness of others, the best plan 
to adopt was a combined system of arc and incan- 
descent lights. The committee have adopted the 
suggestion, and are now asking for tenders for the) 
work. 


Mr. George Hodson, Mem. Inst. C.H., of Lough- 
borough, has been called in by the Visiting Com- 
mittee to report tothem upon the water supply for 
the Suffolk County Asylum at Melton. \ 


Chilton Polden church, near Bridgewater, is 
undergoing restoration and enlargement. The 
contractors are Messrs. F. Merrick and Son, of 
Glastonbury, and the architect is Mr. EH. Henry 
Edwards, of Bristol and Weston-super-Mare, 


under whose direction the work is being executed. | 


The Lord Chancellor attended at the Royal 
Courts of Justice on Wednesday to unveil a marble 
bust of the late Sir George Jessel, Master of the 
Rolls from 1873 to 1883. The bust has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Walter R. Ingram, and represents 
the late Master of the Rolls in full-bottomed wig 
and robes. It has been placed close to one of the 
columns outside the Lord Chief Justice’s Court. | 


The Bishop of London opened on Wednesday a 
group of buildings situate in the disused burial- 
ground on the northern side of Paddington-street 
as a public mortuary and coroner’s court. The 
buildings are arranged in three distinct blocks, 
separated by paved roadways. On the south side 
is the public mortuary, the walls being lined with 
light glazed tiling their whole height. The floor! 
is also tiled, and the windows are filled with tinted 
glass. The eastern end is divided off by a pointed 
archway available for use as a mortuary chapel. 


cipal feature of which is its separation by a large 
glazed partition for jurors viewing bodies, Messrs. 
H. Saxon Snell and Son are the architects, and 
Messrs. Wall Brothers, whose contract amounted to! 
£3,131, were the builders. 


The new mission hall in connection with the 
church of St. James’s, Hatcham, in Knoyle-street, 
Woodpecker-road, Hatcham, was opened on Wed-, 
nesday week. The style is Harly French, and the 
interior dimensions 73ft. by 40ft., with a ly 
classroom, used as a chancel, at the east end, 20ft. 
by 16ft. It is built with stock brick and red brick 
dressings, and will seat 500 worshippers. The cost, 
including heating, seating, and boundary walls, is 
£1,896. Messrs. Newman and Newman were the 
architects, and Messrs. Balaam Bros., of Old Kent: 
road, builders. 


The memorial-stone of the new Grand Theatre 
and Opera House, North Bridge, Halifax, was laid’ 
on Tuesday. The architect is Mr. Frank Matcham) 
of London, and Mr. Geo. Charnock the contractor: 


The convocation of Oxford University has de- 
cided to continue the grant of £100 per annum to 
the British School of Archzology at Athens for 
three years. Mr. Robinson reported that the school | 
was actively pursuing its work at Athens, that it 
had buildings and a library, and that among 18 
more notable operations was the successful conduct, 

: 


of explorations in Cyprus. 

Two brass standards of between 30 and 40 lights 
each, designed by the late Mr. T. Gambier Parry; 
have just been presented to Gloucester Cathedral. 


Dec. 7, 1888. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


AN increasingly large percentage of the 
buildings that are now erected are put 
up without architectural assistance. In a 
flourishing suburb of Brighton it has been 
asserted that of the yearly expenditure on 
houses scarcely one per cent. of them has 
been designed by architects. In the metro- 
polis it can hardly be said that even this 
proportion of professional assistance is ob- 
tained in the case of house-building. Whole 
estates are now built upon plans that have 
been prepared by speculative builders and 
even estate agents. Till within recent 
ears some excuse for the non-employment 
of architects could be found. They had 


neglected sanitary precautions, and were un- 


willing to keep pace with improvements of 


various kinds ; but it cannot be now said 
that apathy or incompetence on those matters 
are prevalent. 

Practical architecture has advanced by 
leaps and bounds of late years. Technical 
questions have been forced upon the atten- 
tion of architects, the system of education 
has been more thorough, and examinations 
have compelled the acquirement of various 
branches of science. There can be little or 
no ground for building owners to say that 
competent and practical architects are not 
to be found. In every town able practitioners 
are to be met with. What reason, then, can 
be urged? The great competition existing— 
the large demand for cheap houses, is the 
milly assignable cause. The increase of cost 
im building materials and heavy ground-rent 
lave left no margin for the architect's 
vommission. The leasehold tenure is 
106 favourable to good architecture, 
my more than it is to _ substantial 
mildings. Ample proof of this pro- 
dosition can be found on every leasehold 
state where a whole row of houses are built 
Tom one design. Multiplicity of production 
od cheapness are inseparable. The principle 
f repetition is unfortunately creeping into 
tehitecture as it has done in the manufac- 
ates, and, of course, this means a Saving in 
ost. A large number of buildings are now 
pied, the plans are adopted by one owner 
‘tom another, the architect is dispensed 
mith, for it is easy to get a builder to under- 
‘tke the erection of any design at a short 
otice. Churches, chapels, schools, work- 
ops, and houses of business are reproduced 
‘ith more or less nicety by those who under- 
‘ke the building. Architects make a stand 
fainst the system, but so long as the pre- 
Aation of designs means much expense, we 
nnot be surprised if the public follow suit, 
brid features do not affect Mr. Busyman’s 
jase of the fitness of things so long as he 
48 the latest manufactures in tile pave- 
ents, electric bells and alarms, electric 
shting, and sanitary appliances to show for 
‘Much capital expended on his business 
“emises. Ho looks only to practical results. 
ae builder can supply him without the for- 
ities of professional routine. The con- 
actor for the supply of materials and goods 
Rot the individual to raise any objec- 
“2 to such transactions. He ‘is likely 
leed to prefer the non-intervention of 
» architect, if he can supply his goods 
@ fair profit. Why should he not ? 
? manufactures to sell. The architect is 
'Té critical and exacting. He is anxious 
‘it his own designs should be carried out, 
alt lese, we know, often entail expense on 
client. Anaddition of so much per cent. 
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is necessary—say 10 to 20 per cent.—upon 
the manufactured goods, which the builder 
can save. Why should we employ an archi- 
tect if all that we want can be obtained at a 
less price, is the question put by the majority 
of those who are thinking of building. It 
is of little value discussing topics of abstract 
art with those who look upon building 
simply as a necessary evil and expense ; far 
better that the architect should endeavour to 
make clear his claims. Let him show that 
to vary is to adapt. A mechanical repetition 
of the same plan has never given satisfac- 
tion either in house building or business 
premises. The public are a long time learn- 
ing why the same design should not be used 
in two or, if need be, a dozen different places, 
and as long as they look upon architecture as 
nothing better than the art of making boxes 
or brushes or any other useful article, they 
Nip never see the use of paying an architect's 
ee. 

In many of the principal towns we have a 
local machinery that to a certain extent 
diminishes the architect’s employment. Local 
authorities require the deposit of plans of 
every building about to be erected in their 
jurisdiction. Intending builders are aware 
of the requirements, and, to save delay and 
trouble, have their designs prepared by the 
local surveyor, or by some official or builder 
who knows the “ins” and “outs” of the 
committee appointed to deal with plans. We 
do not say anything here about the right or 
wrong of such a proceeding, as any in- 
dividual has his own option ; nor do we here 
refer to the avowed objection raised 
to the deposit of plans by some archi- 
tects, who plead that, as plans they 
are their private property, and they are not 
justified in submitting them to an official 
and thus making them public. Say they, 
their ideas become quickly appropriated 
without any compensation being made. These 
objections cannot be fully sustained now, 
while the architect floods the market with 
his own designs. Moreover, it has been 
pointed out that by refusing to submit plans 
to the authorities, architects are limiting 
their own employment. 


We do not endorse, of course, all the 
vagaries committed by our local urban 
authorities in their demands ; but the muni- 
cipal regulations and the by-laws in force 
have become a very important branch of the 
architect’s duty, and the better he is 
acquainted with them and embodies them 
in his designs, the more will he be able 
to compete against the agent or builder 
who, by making himself expert in the red- 
tape routine, manages to secure legitimate 
architect’s work. When there is a general 
building law for the whole country, the 
market will be less open to those who now 
set up as contracting builders or agents, and 
guarantee the passing of any plans with 
which they may be intrusted. Expedition 
and sharpness, upon which these sort of 
practitioners depend, are the very soul of 
business. The young architect has not learned 
to comply with the by-laws, he is inclined to 
kick against them, trying to make some im- 
provement here or there ; in the mean time 
his client gets impatient at the slow progress 
made, at the objections raised by the autho- 
rities to the design. Sanitary regulations are 
irksome, too. An entire design fails to pass, 
or the building delayed because of some 
trifling detail of the drainage not having been 
attended to. The cost of building under an 
architect has been somewhat increased by the 
usual practice of providing quantities by 
which a commission equal to half that of the 
architect’s has been added to the expense in- 
curred even before a brick has been laid. 
The value of the quantities to the owner is 
not apparent to him, nor will it be till archi- 
tects take more interest in their preparation, 
or have placed them on the same footing as 
the specification, 


\ E now take up a few details in survey- 
ing that may be of service to the 
student. In performing calculations the 
use of mathematical tables is necessary. We 
have incidentally alluded to tables of natural 
sines, cosines, and tangents, and their value 
in computing triangles. These tables are 
generally expressible in degrees and minutes 
of angles, so that we may have an angle 
which is not exactly found in the tables. To 
take an example, let us suppose the angle we 
require the sine of is 20° 14’20". The table 
give us sin. 20° 14 = -3458441, and sin. 
20° 15’ = -3461171. The angle we require 
is between these two, and to find the exact 
measure we have to add a quantity to the 
first decimal. Let w denote this quantity ; 
then we proceed as follows :— 
As 3461171 —'3458441 = +0002730, 
we make a proportion, thus : 
Ags 60”: 20”: : *0002730: a. 
Therefore 
a = = x -0002780 = “0000910, 
Adding, therefore, to the decimal -3458441 
this value of w, we get *3459351, which is the 
sine of 20° 14’ 20". By the aid of tables of 
logarithms calculation is much abbreviated. 
Taking the same angles— 
Log. sin. 20° 14" = 95388804 
» Sin. 20 15 = 958922380 


Diff. for 60" = +0003426 
and since the necessary L sin. lies between 
those above, we have by proportion— 
60; 20 :: °0003426 : zw. 
Therefore— 


Pe 5 x "0003426 = 0001142 .*, L sin, 20° 14 20" 


= 95388804 + 0001142 = 9:5389946. 


Another example. Let it be required to 
find the tabular logarithmic sine of the angle 
32° 18° 24" °6. Now— 

log. sin, 32° 18’ 20” = 9°7278943 
L, sin, 82 18 80 = 9:7279276 
Diff, for 10” 0000333 
and since the required log. sin. lies between 
these two, we have the proportion— 
10”: 4” 6 :: 0000333 = -0000153, 


Therefore— 

L, sin, 32° 18’ 24” +6 = 97278943 + +0000153 

= 9°7279096 

For further information as to the theory 
of logarithms generally and the use of tables, 
we refer the student to Todhunter’s “ Trigo- 
nometry,” or to any treatise on the subject. 
Tables of the logarithmic sines are found in 
many handbooks. 

In observing with the theodolite it is 
necessary to read both the verniers. After 
reading one of them in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, read the minutes and 
seconds of the other, and take the mean 
of the two readings. Release the upper 
plate, and direct the telescope to the second 
of the objects and clamp it as before, making 
the cross wires bisect it. Read again the two 
verniers, and take the mean of the readings. 
To do this we subtract the one mean from 
the other, and the angle found will be the 
desired angle. Thus, if the angle read off by 
one vernier be 1209 38’ 20", and by the other 
37’ 50", we put them down thus— 

By one vernier 120° 38’ 20’ 
By other 37 50 


—— 


2) 241 16 10 


Mean = 120 38 5 


The other readings to the second object are 
similarly dealt with, and, siy the mean is 
75° 45° 3", then— 
120° 38° 6" 
Subtract 75 45 3 


Correct angular distance 44 53 2 
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We have referred to the necessity of re- 
ducing all distances to the horizontal. We 
can imagine a field of considerable rise or 
contour in section having a crop of wheat. 
It would not be correct to measure the sur- 
face, for every plant grows vertically, so that 
there would not be more plants on the con- 
toured surface than upon the horizontal. 
‘The same reasoning applies to trees and all 
vegetation. A drain cut alonga trench to the 
contour of surface would, on the other hand, 
be longer than one on the horizontal, and 
therefore the principle does not apply. In 
fencing, the vertical posts would be the 
the same on the surface as on the horizontal, 
but the rails could be necessarily longer, as 
they would have to follow the curved line of 
surface. The clinometer is generally used 
to take the vertical angles of the slopes, as 
we have explained in a previous article. 
Every chained distance along the surface of 
a slope becomes the hypothenuse of a right 
angled triangle, so that it only becomes 
necessary to measure the angle of inclina- 
tion, and the horizontal distance can be 
easily calculated by referring to a table 
giving the angle in one column and the 
number of links to be subtracted from every 
chain. Thus, a slope of 8° 30’ has a reduc- 
tion according to table of 1°10 links. Hence, 
a line measuring 12 chains is multiplied by 
this reduction, and the product subtracted 
from the distance chained gives the true 
distance. Thus, 12 x 110 = 13:20; and 
1200 — 13:2 = 11°87 horizontal distance, or 
1,187 links. In the operation of chaining in 
the field, a sectional sketch may be made, 
showing the distance chained on each slop, 
and the angle of depression or acclivity noted 
onthe line of slope. The calculations are 
made at leisure by the aid of a table of 
cosines, or by a table of reductions, as we 
lave noticed. 

In taking offsets to buildings it is a good 
check to take a tie to each as in the figure 
(No. 23), by which means the accuracy of the 
off-set is insured, especially if it be a long 
one, and it is also necessary to take the dis- 
tances between them, so that they may be 


Es (s "EQ Fe 
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fixed not only on the chain line, but on the 
‘ouilding which has to be plotted. Wherever 
details of towns have to be filled up the im- 
portauce of this practice cannot be too 
strongly enforced, as rough off-sets of great 
length and not of very correct perpendicu- 
larity are likely to lead to very inaccurate 
results. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XXII. 


‘By Henry LOVEGROVE, F.S.I., Surveyor. 


COMPLETION OF SPECIFICATION FOR THE 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 


22. FYNILE PAVING.—The floors of verandah 
to be paved with Gin. red Stafford- 
shire tiles bedded and jointed in cement 

on cement ground, 
23. Glazed Brieks.—The wards on ground floor 
to have dado as shown, of Cliff and 
Son’s glazed bricks, set and pointed in 
cement, the tints to be approved, and 
the lower part to a height of Yin. form- 
ing skirting, to be of a different tint from 
the upper part. Turn arches when re- 
quired, perform all cuttings, form rounded 


external angles and circular internal 
angles. The dado to be finished with a 
moulded capping 3in, high, and 3in., pro- 
jection, set and pointed in cement, 


TERRACOTTA, 


Dressings.—The plinths, strings, copings, 
corbels, openings, apex, stones, gables, 
and all external dressings, to be of the 
best red terracotta, to be supplied by Mr. 
J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon, to be carefully 
moulded in accordance with the detail 
drawings, and truly set in fine mortar. 


24, 


PATENT CONCRETE, 


Stairs.—The landing of stairs to be of 
patent concrete, Gin. thick, the steps to 
be 12in, by Gin. square; winders 6in. 
thick, 

YORKSHIRE STONE, 


Temylates.—Provide the necessary tem- 
plates for the ends of all bearing timbers 
except those to arcade, which are to be 
of terracotta. The girders to have a 
2in. self-faced cover stone coped to 
width. 

. Steps.—The thresholds to be 3in, thick, 
rubbed and back-jointed both edges. 
The steps to be rubbed and to be solid, 
as shown. 

Climneypieces—The shelves to be 12in. by 
3in., cut and pinned into wall with 
moulded front edge, and returns to form 
chimneypiece in glazed brick facings, 
and make good. Hach shelf to have 
brackets 4in. by Qin. by 6in., moulded 
and carved on front, cut and pinned into 
wall, 

Hearths.—The hearths to be of glazed tiles 
P.C. 10s. per yard, bedded and jointed in 
cement, on a cement ground, 

Fenders.—The fenders to be of glazed 
stoneware. 

Roofs.—The roofs to be covered with best 
Broseley strawberry-coloured tiles laid 
to a 3in, gauge, and securely fixed with 
composition nails. The tiles to be 
neatly cut against walls, the eaves- 
courses to be double in cement, and 
verges to be neatly pointed in cement, 
with a cement fillet. 

Ridge.—The ridge and hip tiles to be of an 
approved pattern, ls. 6d. per foot, run 
P.C., bedded and pointed in cement. The 
valley and hip tiles to be made to suit 
the rake of roofs. 

33. Vertical.—The plain and ornamental tiling 

to be carefully executed. 


CARPENTER. 


All the fir timber to be sound, dry, well- 
seasoned, free from sap, shakes, large, 
loose or dead knots, and other defects 
to be sawn die square, and to hold the 
full scantlings figured or described 
herein when fixed. 

Roofs.—The roofs to be framed as shown, the 
rafters and principal rafters in one 
length, notched and spiked to plate. 
Trim for chimney shafts, ventilators, 
and dormers. The timbers to be of the 
following scantlings :—Rafters 43 by 23, 
collars 5 by 2, wall-plates 43 by 3, purlins: 
6 by 4, ridge 9 by 2, hips and valleys 
9 by 3. The trusses over large wards to 
have rafters 6 by 4, with cast-iron shoes 
and king head 14 dia. Wrought iron 
king and tie rod hereafter described in 
Smith. The timbers showing below 
plaster ceiling to be wrought, Fir 
cleats on back of principals to be out of 
Gin. by 4in. by Yin. spiked on. The 
ends of rafters, hips, and valleys to be 
wrought andcut. 6in. by lin. wrought 
and beaded eaves fascia. Provide and 
fix deal tilting fillets where necessary. 
Trimming ceiling joists of large wards 
for three ventilating panels, 3ft. square, 
and fix therein porforated zinc panel, 
with 3 by 1 wrought and chamfered 
fillet mitred round same. 

Verandah Roofs.—Fill in the ends of verandahs 
with 4 by 3 heads, sills, uprights, and 4 
by 2 quarters, all properly framed to- 
gether. Cover outside with tiling and 
battening inside with lin. wrought one 
side tongued and beaded boarding, lin. 
wrought, one fascia fitted in between 
rafters over arcading, and 4 by 1 


or 


26, 


2 


29. 


30. 
31, 


32. 


wrought filling piece at back. Form 
ceilings of verandahs with lin. wrought. 
boarding, as before described ; 6in. by 

lin. wrought fascia plugged to wall, 

with small moulding on face of same 
under ceiling boarding. ; 
Arcading.—The arcading to be oak wrot., and 
framework with 6 by 6 posts dowelled 

with iron to terracotta bases; 6 by 3 

wall pieces and 8in. framed circular 
heads, pinned with oak pins. Provide! 
three pieces of hoop-iron, and fix to each - 

post, and build into half-brick walls to 
secure same, } 

W.C, Roof at Back.—To have 9 by 2 deal 
wrought framed barge-board, with 
wrought cut ends, and deal moulding 

out of 3 by 2 planted on face. i 
Dormers.—The dormers to 6 by 43, wrought) 
and framed fronts; 43} by 4 head; 9 by 
44 wrought, framed, rebated and moulded — 
both edges upper transom or head; 7 
by 43 double rebated transom, moulded 
front edge 43 by 43, double rebated and 
beaded mullion 7 by 4, oak sill sunk, 
weathered, rebated, beaded, grooved, and) 
moulded on front edge. Fill in above 
transom with wrought-iron casemeni{ 
and frame on centres with Elsley’s paten|{ 
casement-opener fixed with deal mitrec 
bead, secured to frame with brass cup; 
and screws. The lower part of dorme) 
to be filled in with 2in. moulded case) 
ments in small squares hung on butts. 
brass lever casement fastener and bras 
lever stay, 14 wrought tongued window 
board and bearers with rounded nosing 
lin, wrought one side fascia over win! 
dow; lin. close-jointed boarding t/ 
cheeks of dormer, fixed to 4 by 3 hea 
sills, &c.; 4 by 2 quarters. The dormer 
cutting into roof of verandahs to havi 
flat and sides to same of lin. close 
jointed boarding and timbers, as abov 
described. The smaller dormers to b 
similarly constructed as above described 
and with 9 by 2 wrought and frame 
barge-board, with 2 by 1 moulding 
planted on face of same. lin. ve 
: 

| 


i 


boards and bearers, 2in. rebated drip: 
and 2in, rounded rolls. 
Roof Boarding, §c.—The roofs to be covere: 
with # deal boarding and inodorou 
roofing felt ; 2 by ? sawn battening fo 
vertical tiling. 
Floor Timbers.—The joists to be Yin. by 2in 
with trimmers lin. thicker, all proper) 
framed and notched to 44in. by 3in. wall 
plate, 2 by 2 herring-bone struttin) 
between joists. 
Wood-Block Flooring.—The rooms and ward 
to ground floor, unless otherwise de 
scribed, to have approved wood-bloc’ 
flooring laid and grouted with cemen_ 
on concrete bed, 6in. thick, levelled t 
receive same. Ij 
Partitions, c.—Frame the partitions with 4 by 
heads, sills, interties, and braces, 4 by 
quarters, : 


JOINER AND IRONMONGER. 
Materials——The materials used for joiner 
work to be of the best description 
thoroughly well seasoned. 
Floors.—The flooring to upper rooms to be ! 
wrought pitch-pine in 3in. widths, lai 
with splayed heading joints and mitre 
borders to hearths. 
Windows,—Casement to dormes described wit 
dormers previously. The windows | 
have 4in. by 3in. fir, wrought frame’ 
rebated, beaded, and grooved frame’ 
4in, by 3in. wrought framed, doubler 
bated, and beaded mullions and transom 
4in, by 3in, oak, wrought framed, sun. 
weathered twice, grooved and rebated si! 
galvanised iron water bar bedded ) 
white lead between oak and terracot 
sill, Fill in above transome wrough 
iron frame and casement in small squar 


hung at bottom to open as hopper, wit 
Elsley’s patent opening apparatus. 
casement below transom to be 2in. de 
moulded in small squares with wide sa‘ 
bars, hung with 3in. butts, brass lev 
casement fasteners and lever stays. 
deal wrought tongued window board ‘ 
proper bearers, rounded nosing Wl’ 
notched and returned ends, The circul 
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windows in gables to have casements 
hung on centres with line pulleys, &c., to 
open and close same. The inspection 
windows to have 2in. moulded fixed 
sashes, and 4in, by 3in. moulded frames, 
Where the window frame is flush with 
the surface of walls, the plastering is to 
be stopped with a 2in. by in. deal 
wrought, rounded and splayed, fillet 
mitred and fixed to frame, 

Doors, Ground Floor.—The doors to have 4in. 
by 3in. wrought framed, rebated and 
beaded frame fixed with iron dowels to 
stone ; 4in. by 3in, double rebated and 
beaded transom where shown; 2in. 
moulded and flush half-glass doors, the 
lower part in four panels, the upper filled 
in with moulded wide-sash bars form- 
ing small squares, moulding out of 3in. 
by 2in., planted on the middle rail of 
door. The doors to be hung with 13 
pair 3}in. butts, 6in. mortice lock, with 
brass furniture. Plain brass finger plates, 
Norton’s patent door spring to be fixed 
to doors, to wards, and staircase. The 
fanlights over doors to be wrought-iron 
frame, and casements hung at bottom 
with Hlsey’s patent opener, as described 
to windows. The doors to cupboards to 
be ldin. three panel moulded and square, 
hung on butts with mortice ; cupboard 
lock 13in. wrought-framed, jamb linings 
with proper backings, 2in. by in. door 
stop. The doors to w.c.’s and sinks to 
be 14in. four panel, bead butt, and square, 
hung on butts, with japanned iron thumb 
latch, and small barrel bolt to w.c. doors. 

First Floor Doors.—The doors to first-floor 

; rooms to be 2in. three panel, moulded 
both sides, hung on butts; 6in. mortice 
locks, with white china furniture and 
finger plates, 1}in. wrought double re- 
bated and doubled beaded jamb ; linings 
and backings to doors, isolation lobbies, 
lin, jamb linings and backings with 
2in. by in. door stop to other doors; 
3in, by lin. wrought framed, splayed and 
beaded grounds, 

Finishings to Stairs.—Provide and fix rounded 
nosing to landing, lin. wrought risers 
where required, 4in. by 4in, mahogany- 
turned newels, and 3in. by 2}in. mahog- 
any-moulded handrail, fixed with all 
necessary handrail-screws, l}in. by 1din. 
deal-turned balusters to landing. The 
stairs between walls to have 2in. 
diameter; polished brass handrail each 
side on brass bracket, fixed securely into 
walls. Ornamental termination at one 
end, the other bent round, flanged, and 
fixed with screws to newels, 


FOUNDER AND SMITH, 


All the wrought and cast iron to be of the 
best quality. 

Cast Iron.—The eaves gutters are to be 5in, 
cast iron, half round, with red-lead joints 
and all necessary stopped ends and out- 
lets. The down pipes to be 3in. diameter, 
with collars cast iron, jointed with red 
lead, and securely fixed to brickwork 
with pipe nails, with all necessary swan- 
neck and other bends, Provide the king 
heads and shoes for principals, for fixing 
by carpenter. Provide No. 6 of Dr. 
Teale’s patent grates, also No. 5 mantel 
shams for the fireplaces, where no stone 
chimneypieces are described. 

Wrought Iron.—Provide rolled iron joists as 
shown—one 10lb. per foot run as canti- 
lever to support winders to stairs, and 
one 32lb. per foot run over bath spaces, 
Provide the chimney bars for bricklayer, 


the ends to be split and turned up. Pro-} 


vide and fix the tie and king rods for 
roofs over wards, Provide the iron 
frames and casements, one centres, as 
shown, to be fixed in wood frames of 
dormers. Provide and fix # welled tubing 
for hot water, with all necessary elbows, 
bends, and T-pieces, &c., complete. No.6 
= brass screw-down hot-water taps. Pro- 
vide the sum of £5 for electric bells, 
and £10 for gas pipes and fittings, in- 
cluding fixing. 
PLUMBER, 
The lead to be the best milled lead, and to 


be fixed with all necessary wall hooks, tacks, 
and lead-headed nails, 


All gutters and chimney-gutters to be of 61b. 
lead, and flushings of 5lb. lead. The aprons to 
dormer-windows to be carefully dressed up to 
sills, and copper nailed. 

The water supply to be carried out in accord- 
ance with the water company’s regulations, 

Provide and fix 3in. strong lead pipe to supply 
cold water from the nearest point in adminis- 
trative block to the sinks and baths, and fin, 
branches to water-waste preventers in w.c.’s, 
No. 6 brass screw-down taps to be fixed where 
directed. 

The w.c.’s to be fitted with plain white wash- 
out closet, £3 16s. list price, and clean deal 
hinged seat in brackets, and water-waste pre- 
venters 25s., with galvanised iron chain and 
handle ; 14 lead flush pipe. 

The baths to be hospital baths of copper on 
wheels, with vulcanised indiarubber tires, and 
washer and plug for emptying same. 

The sinks to be white enamelled hospital 
sinks, 3ft.6in. by 2ft., with brass grating, and 
fixed on proper bearers, and 2in, lead wastes, 

GLAZIER, 

All glass to be of the best quality, well 
puttied and back puttied. 

The iron casements in ward and fanlights to 
be glazed with best quarry glazing in random 
tints, 2s, per foot super. 

All doors and w.c. windows to be glazed with 
small-fluted plate glass, $ thick. 

All windows, unless otherwise described, to 
be glazed 21oz. best sheet glass, 


PAINTER. 


All the woodwork and ironwork usually 
painted both inside and out to have four coats 
of good oil colour finished in plain tints, The 
ironwork to be finished purple-brown. 

Internal woodwork generally to be finished 
white and twice varnished; all doors to be 
finished dark stone colour. 

The cement dados and skirtings to be painted 
four coats, 

A SUBURBAN STABLE, 


TILER— DIMENSIONS. 
ft. in. ft. in. 
12076 i 


28.8 


Rounded ridge tiles bedded in cement 
to main roof and dormers. 

7. Intersection of ridge with two 
hips, and to dormers. 

4. Do, hip valley. 

3. Do. with hip valleys. 

3. Do. with two valleys. 

7. Cut ends to tile ridge. 

46 6 Hips tiles securely fixed with screws, 

ani boarded ana pointed in cement, 


} Add. 
6 Hips tiles as before, 
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} Deduct do for dormer, 


27 0 Add to back dormers. 
6 Add dormer to loft. 


6 Add back dormer to stairs and apple 
store. 
12. Cut ends to do. 
19 3 19 3 Valley tiles and fixing, 
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15 0 Add, 
6 6 9 40 6 Add, * 
5 9 Add. 


2 7,0 16 Car Add, 
2 Soe 17 GaeAdd, 
10. Cut ends to yalley tiles. 


6 9 Deduct tile valley back dormer. 
heme ea) Broseley tiling in and inciuding bat- 
™8 4 2676 8 tening, in. deal boarding, and in- 


for laps. 

23 6 

5 9 135 2 Add over groom’s room, 
2.20 8 

15 6 627 9 Add over dwelling rooms. 
2 18° '6 

16 6 610 6 Add over apple store. 

19 6 


9 9 190 2 Add over ccals, &c. 
P Cutting and waste to tiling next 
ridges collected b. edges measured. 
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6 ( Do. at hips, also cutting and waste 
4 U0 8 0 on 3in, do, bdg. 
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a Salis tt Deduct do, 


6 9 64 0 Add do, 
0 Add. 
8 9 35 O Add, 
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4 Do. to valleys. 
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81 0 

11 6( Cutting and waste tiling to valleys, 
31 0 also bdg. as before, 

35 0 
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odorous felt, allowance to be made 


: Deduct do. 


Double course of tiles in cement at 
eaves. 


40 0 Add to back dormers, &c, 
6 0 Add do. for stairs. 
11 6 Add loft, 


Deduct tiling, battening, bdg., and 
57 6 felt for pigeon loft, 


13 0) Cutting and waste on tiling and 
20 0) bdg. 

Deduct tiling, battening, bdg., and 
81 0 felt for dormer to loft. 


2 6 Add do, extra in front. 


108 0 Add for roof of dormer. 


i 
wo 
w 


Deduct do, 


17 0 Cutting and waste on tiling to side 
of dormer, 


Deduct tiling, battening, bdg., and 
30 0 felt dormer to apple loft. 


Add roof of dormer. 


15 0 Cutting and waste tiling. 


Deduct tiling, battening, bdg., and 
24 9 felt for dormer at back. 


Add do. to roof, 
Deduct do. 


Add do. 


6 
11 0 Cutting and waste to tiling next 
dormer, 


\ Add. 


Deduct tiling, bdg., battening, and 
27 3 felt dormer to stairs, 


20 0 
10 6 


47 2 Add, 


6 
Cuttir g and waste to tiling. 
Deduct tiling, bdg, battening, and 
36 9 felt for chimneys, 


81 6 Cutting and waste to tiling for chim- 
ney. 


BAY WINDOW, 


Tile ridge as before to bay window. 
Tiling, battening, boarding, and felt 


64 0 to do, 
8 0 Cutting and waste tile next ric ge. 
16 0 Add gable next wall. 
8 0 Two courses of tiles in cement at 
eaves. 
16 0 Pointing to verge and cement fillet 
to gable, 
30 6 Add. 
17 6 Add. 
12 0 Add dormer. 
11 0 Add do. 
8 0 Add, 


Ornamental vertical tiling, batten- 
92 9 ing, andbdg.,andfeltto gable. 4 
27 0 Raking, cutting, and waste to tilin® 
and bdg. 
Plain yertical tiling, battening bdg., 
18 0 and felt, 
Raking, cutting, and waste on tilixg, 
and bdg. 


Ornamental vertical tiling and bat- 
8 8 tening, &, to gable of back 
dormer, 


Plain vertical tiling and battening, 
4 4 &e. 


Raking, cutting, and waste on do, 
Do, on ornamental vertical tilir g. 


Ornamental vertical tiling and bat- 
13 0 tening, &e, as before to gable of 
dormer to lof, 


10 0 Raking, cutting, and waste on do, 
Plain vertical tiling and battening as 

5 2 before. 

18 0 Raking, cutting, and waste to do. 
Ornamental yertical tiling and bat- 
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co 


orn 
ao 


214 6 tening plugged to wall, front facing 


yard, 


33 0 Deduct do. loft floor. 
16 6 Cutting and waste. 
Raking do. and do. 


Ornamenta) vertieal tiling and Lat- 
161 11 tening as last retn. next dwelling. 


17 6 Cutting and waste to do. 


Cutting and waste to ornamental 
vertical tiling and battening to fit 
to rafter’s feet, 

44 0 Add for rafters. 


29 3 Plain vertical tiling and battenmg. 


Deduct do. 
Cutting and waste to do. 


wo er 
om 


23 2 Plain vertical tiling, &c.,as belore. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
WATER COLOURS. 


HE winter exhibition of sketches and 
studies at the gallery of the Royal Society 

of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall Hast, 
is, on the whole, equal in the variety and 
quality of its work to the last few exhibitions. 
The traditional school of water-colour painters 
is represented, though not to the exclusion of 
works belonging to the modern methods—call 
them what we may, ‘“Frenchy”’ or “ Impres- 
sionist.” There is painstaking and finished 
work shown by the pencils of Wilmot 
Pilsbury, Birket Foster, George A. Fripp, 
William Collingwood, William Callow, and 
T. M. Richards, always welcome and truthful, 
and there is the broader but equally natural 
and healthy impressionism found in such works 
as those of Miss Clara Montalba, who is well 
represented on the walls, and Ernest Waterlow. 
The former are, as usual here, stronger than the 
latter, but we are glad to find a more liberal 
discernment of merit. R. Thorne Waite, whose 
work is generally charming for its naturalness 
and fidelity, sends several drawings of rural 
uplands and Sussex pastures, His 22, “ Dividing 
the Flock,” with its little nestling village and 
church “under the hill” by the sea, is one of 
them; “ Bramber, Sussex” (171), sketches at 
Shoreham and Arundel (233), “A Hampshire 
Cornfield”’ (239) are others showing keen ob- 
servation of sunlight effects, Norman Tayler, 
one of the younger Associates, has a delight- 
fully-drawn group of “ Village Belles” (14) and 
sailors, the colours soft and aérial. As a de- 
lineator of old costumes and historical genre, 
H. G. Glindoni has made his mark. “ The Solo,” 
“ Height of Fashion” (24) are clever studies ; 
but the chief work of this artist here is ‘* Reyvo- 
lutionists.” Two enthusiastic Jacobins are 
seated at a small table enjoying their glass of 


IN 


red wine ; one leans over table with an air of | 


eager expectancy, while his comrade, in cocked 
hat and choker, scans a document. The expres- 
sion, drawing, and colour are excellent. Samuel 
J. Hodson, another Associate, sends a nice 
drawing of old houses with frescoes at Verona, 
“Ta Casa dei Giganti” (26), besides some 
sketches from Siena, A clever drawing of 
sculptured altar-piece in Christchurch, Hants 
(27), by W. Collingwood, may be noticed. Of 
the other numerous landscape and moun- 
tain studies by this indefatigable artist 
we can only say they make a small col- 
lection, the Continent and our own land 
affording the material. Of course, the great 
attractions of this exhibition are the beautiful 
works and studies contributed by EH. Burne 
Jones, A.R.A. “Caritas” is a noble example 
of emotional painting of which Mr, Burne 
Jonesisacknowledgeda leader. A heavenly look 
of pity and maternal tenderness is depicted on 
the face of “Charity,” who holds two infants 
in her arms, four others at her feet clinging to 
her robes. The oil-like opacity, finish, and 
subdued tone put one in mind of Italian work ; 
the drawing also is less stiff and unnatural than 
usual, In short, the artist is less distinctly ascetic 
in thechubby children. The other designs and 
pencil sketches for heads and drapery at the end 
of gallery are of exceeding interest to the 
admirer of the intensely spiritual and poetic 
phase of art, of which Mr. Burne Jones is so 
consummate a master. We point especially to 
designs for figure of Hope (84), the head of 
Mermaid (95), and his carefully-drawn pencil 
studies of female heads (85 and 88), perfect in 
their sweetness of countenance and ineffable 
expression, “Caritas,” in its monumental gilt 
frame, is a finished picture. These are equally 
valuable as studies of expression, wistful in 
their sad but earnest faces, and deeply soul- 
stirring. Very instructive asa contrast are Sir 
F. Leighton’s draped studies (87,90) —the last a 
sketch of Andromache for his large picture in 
‘his year’s Academy—a refined classical grace 
characterises these sketches on brown paper, 
removing them equally from the sensuous, and 
from the asceticism of the Rossetti or pre- 
Raphael school. In the corner of gallery 
another of Burne Jones’s finished works, “An 
Angel ” (62), displays a sweet, sorrowful face ; 
the style and treatment and colour are quite in 
the early Italian manner. Arthur Hopkins’s 
“Golden Hour,” a view of a headland and 
village bathed ina red sunlight, is admirable in 
harmony and the drawing of figures on the 
quay. William Callow, so favourably known 


for his clever sketches and architectural 
groups of Continental cities, is as strong 
as ever: no less than 12 subjects are hung. 
The “Venice Canal” (46), his ‘“ Dieppe” 
(55), “ Torquay ” (191), are inimitable sketches 
of craft. Grouping, light and shade, and 
colour are the qualities that distinguish 
Mr. Callow’s work, no less than the dexterous 
manipulation of his pencil, washes of grey and 
warm colour, accentuated by touches and lines. 
His “ Bargate, Southampton,” “Market Day, 
Coburg ” (258), “ Broadstairs” (341), and river 
scenery are all clever, An even more subtle 
handler of the brush is Clara Montalba, whose 
subtle renderings of landscape and craft 
suffused in sunlight are always pleasing, 
sends several Swedish studies and sketches. 
“A Swelish Village” (78), in its silvery- 
grey light, the sky and sea separated by 
a streak of land, is a delicate piece of colouring, 
“The Royal Palace, Stockholm,” and the grey 
distant view (181), “ Fishing Boats” (215), and 
“A Fortress by the Sea” (267), are lovely im- 
pressions, Alfred W. Hunt is a master of 
atmosphere, His “ Whitby Smoke” (76), 
“Moonlight” (92), “ Robin Hood’s Bay ”—an 
exquisite bit of mist and handling ; No, 203, a 
sea-fog effect, and “ Wind of the Hastern Sea”’ 
(858) are delightful studies of the sea-mist so 
frequently noticed along the Hast Coast of 
Yorkshire, Sir John Gilbert’s sketch “ After 
the Battle” (77) is, to our mind, equal to the 
picture in its freedom of line and colour; so is 
“The Enchanted Forest” (103), and the pre- 
sident’s sketch for the large picture of “ Car- 
dinal Wolsey” (177). Passing another sug- 
gestive group of four faces by E. Burne Jones 
(107), we can only briefly mention Wilmot 
Pilsbury’s excellent and feeling collection of 
studies of landscape. His “ Misty Day in 
October,” a winding lane between hedgerows 
and fallen leaves, is charmingly delicate, and 
the atmosphere most truthfully rendered. 
Some nice drawing is seen in J. Parker’s 
“Fisher Girl” (157), in George A, Fripp’s 
“ Dunstaffnage Castle” (160), and the technical 
manipulation shown in the rocky landscape 
“The Coupie, Sark” (200). Albert Goodwin, 
an old member, in his brilliant sketches of 
“ Lincoln” (205), his delicate bit of blue hills 
and gorse (223), “Clovelly ” (247), and other 
Devonshire and Swiss studies, recalls the care- 
ful pencilling of the older school, in which 
category we must place the work of Birket 
Foster, who sends nine studies, all of them 
truthful transcripts of nature, rendered with 
loving minuteness of detail. The sketches of 
Charles Robertson (125) are numerous and 
varied. H. J. Poynter sends three studies in 
chalk, Sir O, W. Brierly, Charles Davidson in 
his clever coast study (145); Herbert W. Mar- 
shall (176), W. Eyre Walker, Tom Lloyd (194), 
Walter Crane, Mrs, Allingham, on the screen ; 
R, Barnes, H. Clarence Whaite (264), Robert W. 
Allan (56, 339, 265), are other contributors who 
help to maintain the reputation of the Old 
Water-Colour Society. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE fourth ordinary meeting of the current 
session of the Asssciation was held on 
Friday evening, the President, Mr. H. D. 
Appleton, in the chair. The following new 
members were elected :—M, J. Culligan, H. A. 
Dives, R, A. J, Paxton, H. C. M. White, W. 
Vaughan, W. H. Finch, HE. B. Wetenhall, J. S. 
Millbourne, W. Stainer, H. J. Gamble, C. S. 
Stone, G. D, Curtis, J. P. Cooper, A. C. Bredin, 
V. P. Simpson, 8. W. Cranford, H. 1’. Cooper, 
G. H. C. Cole, H. 8. Potter, R. Savage, E. J. 
Wellman, E. F. Devitt, J. L. Williams, W. L. 
Lucas, W. H. Barton, T, Jenner, S. Gluckstein, 
and J. H. Capell. 


IRISH ARCHITECTURE. 


A lecture on the history and development of 
Trish architecture was given by Mr. John L. 
Robinson, A.R.H.A., of Dublin, and was illus- 
trated by 106 photographic views taken by the 
lecturer, and exhibited with the aid of a lantern. 
They were shown in chronological order, and 
were gathered from every part of the island, 
ranging in period from cromlechs and stones 
marked with Ogham inscriptions to the crosses 
and round towers, and so on to the churches, 
the fortified abbeys and castles, to the Four 
Courts and Houses of Parliament erected in 
Dublin at the close of the last century, The 


exhibition and explanation of the views were 


pleasantly relieved by the telling of anecdotes — 


and reminiscences of travel racy of the soil. 
Although the remains of ancient architec- 
ture now existing in Ireland are, Mr. Robinson 
remarked, few in number and singularly devoid 
of detail, yet a great amount of interest 
attaches to them as records of the condition of 
the country at different periods of its history, 
The sepulchral tumuli which abound are the 
only evidence which now exists of the Tuatha 
de Danaans, a race which inhabited Ireland 
until the invasion of the Milesians about 
1,000 B.c. Some of these tumuli which are 
scattered along the banks of the river Boyne, 
from Drogheda to Slane, are of large size. The 
most notable is New Grange, an artificial mound 
covering a long passage of upright stones, with 
lintels over, leading to a cruciform chamber, 
about 80ft, high, Some of the stones compos- 
ing the passage, and those at the entrance, are 
covered with ornament of the simplest charac- 
ter, such as lozenges, zigzags, and concentric 
circles, The mound at New Grange is sur- 
rounded by a circle of monoliths, placed at 
equal distances apart. The entire internal 
arrangement of this tumuli bears a great re- 
semblance to the pyramids of Hgypt. Crom- 
lechs are also very plentiful, as well as stones 
with Ogham inscriptions, which consist in 
notches cut on the edges of the stones. It is 
probable that with very few exceptions timber 
formed the principal material used in the con- 
struction of dwellings until a comparatively 
recent period. The earliest examples of 
masonry are of a Cyclopean character, the stones 
used being of large size, closely fitting together, 
and the doors and windows have sloping jambs 
and lintels over. Some of the churches at 
Glendalough and Clonmacnoise partake of this 
character, In the West, rude huts of dry 
masonry, like beehives, are to be seen, which 
were used as dwellings by hermits in early 
Christian times. In Keeling Church, a small 
building attributed by Petrie to the 6th-cen- 
tury, is an Etruscan door with a Greek cross 
cut in relief on the soffit of the lintel. There 
are several examples of stone-roofed churches 
or houses, the best known being St. Columba’s 
house at Kells; St. Kevin’s house at 
Glendalough ; and Cormack’s chapel at Cashel. 
The development from the lintel is easily 
traced ; first, the lintel is scooped out to form 
an arch over the open, then the arch is formed 
of three stones, and later on many stones are 
used. In the same way the earlier doors and 
windows have square jambs without ornament, 
then a fillet was worked on the edge, or bead, 
and by degrees the ornament developed until it 
culminated in the beautiful and distinctive 
ornament to be seen at Ardgert, Glendalough, 
Clonmacnoise, Cashel, &c. The great peculiarity 
of Irish, that is, pre-Norman, architecture is 
the large use of interlaced ornament, which 
was carried, at the sams time, to such perfec- 
tion in metal-work and in illuminated manu- 
scripts. The same ornament occurs in the 
doors, &c., of the later round towers, and forms 
the principal decoration of the crosses. Some 
attention has lately been bestowed on the fact 
that large numbers of crosses, or rather frag- 
ments of crosses, covered with interlaced orna- 
ment, are to be found in Scotland and the 
Midland Counties. This is easily accounted 
for by the fact that, from the sixth to the tenth 
centuries, when the entire of Hurope was over- 
run by barbarians, Ireland kept alight the lamp 
of learning and Christianity, and sent her mis- 
sionaries to all parts of the world, whilst the 
noblest families of Europe sent their sons to be 
educated at the renowned colleges of Ireland. 
Hence the missionaries brought artificers and 
their art along with them, and their Keltic 
ornament is to be traced at Iona, Lindisfarne, 
through England, Normandy, Switzerland, and 
many other parts of Hurope. The round towers 
are peculiar to Ireland, and have given rise to 
several theories about their origin. Some say 
they were built by the Phoenicians, others by 
the Danes, or by the Fire-worshippers, or that 
they were Buddhist temples. Dr. Petrie was 
the first to show that they were decidedly of 
Christian origin, by analysing each theory and 
exposing its weak points and contradictions, 
He also proved that they are never found un- 
connected with ancient ecclesiastical founda- 
tions ; that their architectural styles exhibit no 
features or peculiarities not found in the 
original churches with which they are locally 
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connected, when such remain ; that on several | the sills of such openings on the ground story 


of them Christian emblems are observable, and 
others display in the details a style of archi- 
tecture universally acknowledged to be of 
Christian origin ; and finally, that they possess, 
invariably, architectural features not found in 
any building in Ireland ascertained to be of 
Pagan times, He then proves that they were 
used as belfries and watch-towers, and also as 
places of refuge in times of danger, the doors 
being placed at such a height from the ground 
as to favour such a theory, which is supported 
by the many entries in the Irish annals 
of forays by the Danes on the churches, 
and that the clergy took refuge in the 
Cloichtheagh, a round tower. The crosses are 
also almost peculiar to Ireland. Several of 
them are covered with figures representing 
Scripture subjects, the Last Judgment often 
appearing at the junction or the arms around 
the crucifixion, The old churches are all of 
very small size, the cathedral at Glendalough 
measuring 37ft. by 55ft. in length. The de- 
velopment of the ornament is easily traced in 
the different examples which still exist. King 
Cormac’s chapel at Cashel, which was finished 
in the year 1134, is the latest and most ornate 
example of the style. All the arches are semi- 
circular, the piers or pilasters square and 
covered with ornament, and the roof or panel 
vault with ribs dividing each bay. There isno 
doubt that but for the Anglo-Norman invasion 
there was every probability of the development 
of a style of architecture differing in material 
respects from the rest of Kurope. The archi- 
tectural result of the Anglo-Norman invasion 
was that the invaders imported their notions of 
architectural taste with them, and all subse- 
quent buildings in Ireland show similar detail 
to English architecture ; but owing to the hard- 
ness of the building stones and the poverty and 
unrest of the country, the detail is generally 
poor and the mouldings few and shallow, All 
the abbeys and churches were built so as to 
stand a siege, and some of them differ little in 
appearance from feudal castles. Notwithstand- 
ing the change in architectural style, it is sur- 
prising that the interlaced ornament still 
survives, and is to be seen in the capitals at 
Perpoint Abbey, and in the masons’ marks at 
Cashel, Holy Cross, and many other buildings 
down to the 16th century. The 15th century 
must have been a very flourishing time for the 
building trade, as most of the abbeys which 
now stand—whether in ruins or not—show de- 
tails of that period. Any Elizabethan work is 
generally poor, and the only details are large 
mullioned windows, During the 18th century, 
and particularly during the last eighteen years, 
a large number of public buildings were erected 
in Dublin in the Classic style. The Parliament 
House, Four Courts, and Custom House are 
buildings of which any city may be proud. 

At the close a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Robinson on the motion of 
Messrs, S, F, Clarkson and M, B, Adams. 
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BUILDING CONTROL IN PARIS. 


R. FRANCIS HOOPER, holder of the 
Godwin Bursary for the present year, 

read a paper on Monday night before the 
R.1.B.A. on “ The Control of Buildings in Paris 
and its Administration,” illustrated by numerous 
diagrams and maps. The author explained 
that leases of land for building purposes by 
private individuals are practically unknown in 
France, so that no restrictions exist such as 
are contained in many English building leases 
to prevent erections which would cause injury 
to an adjoining lessee on the same estate, 
Owing, also, to the subdivision of the land, it 
is seldom possible for an owner of property to 
‘effect local improvements for the mutual bene- 
fit of an estate and the community. Legisla- 
tion, therefore, in regard to building opera- 
tions seeks to secure to building-owners such 
protection in their mutual relation as shall not 
be injurious to the public, and at the same time 
affords to the community facilities for united 
action when improvements are required in any 
locality. The French Civil Code of 1804 pre- 
cisely defines the rights of respective owners 
of party-walls ; it specifies the conditions under 
which openings for the admission of light may 
be made on sufferance in walls abutting on the 
boundary-line, such being fitted with wire 
grilles and sashes glazed with obscured glass ; 
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must not be less than 8ft. Gin. above the floor 
level, and on the upper stories not less than 
6ft,2in, It is further provided that no window- 
openings from which a view can be obtained 
over adjoining property (other than the road- 
way) should be formed in a wall within 6ft. 2in, 
of the boundary, if such is parallel to it, or 
1ft. llin. if at a right or obtuse angle, Should 
a prescriptive right be secured by uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of a window during thirty 
years, the adjoining owner in building must 
observe a distance of 6ft. 2in. from the face of 
the wall, but is not restricted as to the height 
of his building beyond conformity with 
local by-laws. Such are the servitudes on 
land imposed by the Code of France. The 
Alignment Act, which dates from 1607, gives 
power to municipal authorities to amend the 
lines of street-frontage by the adoption of a 
plan of alignment which imposes a servitude 
on all buildings in old streets which are in 
advance of the alignment, and preventing any 
structural repairs to foundations or walls as 
would prolong their existence before the align- 
ment is effected. This Act, though slow in 
operation, has been adopted in many of the 
provincial towns with great advantage. Com- 
pensation is paid for the land contributed to 
thoroughfare, but not for the buildings upon 
it, as these may be occupied until rebuilding 
becomes necessary, and the amount (if no 
amicable settlement be made) is awarded by 
the jury of expropriation, which is summoned 
about every six months to settle all disputes 
which await it. Should it occur that so much 
of a plot of ground is contributed to the street 
that it is impossible to erect a healthy building 
on the residue, the authorities are compelled to 
purchase the whole, and negotiations are made 
with the adjoining owner for the acquisition of 
the surplus, and he may,in turn, appeal to the 
jury for a valuation upon which he is willing 
to acquire it, In the event of the failure of 
all negotiations, the administration may obtain 
power to acquire the property of the adjoining 
owner by means of expropriation, and so deal 
with the two sites together. In Paris the 
Alignment Act is in constant operation ; but 
the necessity for more rapid improvements 
leads both public and private bodies to seek 
powers for the immediate acquisition of pro- 
perty by the Expropriation Act of May 3, 1841, 
for works of public utility. The procedure in- 
volves the preparation of plans, in accordance 
with certain rules, to fully demonstrate the 
intentions of the promoters. These plans are 
exhibited to the public for fifteen days, in pro- 
vincial cities at the town hall, in Paris at the 
mairie of the arrondissement, The exhibition 
is announced by advertisement and by placards, 
and an agent is appointed by the Prefect of the 
Département to attend cn his behalf, for three 
days, to receive and report all verbal and 
written observations made to him by those in- 
terested relating to the necessity or efficiency 
of the scheme, Should the promoters act on 
any of the suggestions made in the report, the 
revised plan is again exhibited ; but otherwise 
it is at once transmitted by the Prefect, with 
the report and his observations, to the Minister 
of the Interior, and becomes operative with the 
approval of the Chief of the State. The scheme 
having been thus approved, the plan is again 
exhibited for eight days, to show the property 
required for its execution, thus affording an 
opportunity to all persons interested to verify 
the representation and description of their 
property, and to put themselves into communi- 
cation with the promoters for the settle- 
ment of their claims to compensation, In 
the event of the promoters failing to 
secure an amicable settlement of the 
claims, application is made to the High 
Court of Justice for the appointment 
of a jury to fix the awards. The Act 
of June 4, 1853, provides that this “jury 
of expropriation” shall consist of twelve 
persons, having the same qualifications as in 
criminal cases —that is, being upwards of thirty 
years of age, and entitled to the Parliamentary 
vote. The Court appoints a Judge to preside, 
and summons sixteen jurymen, with four sup- 
plementary persons, whose names are made 
known to the claimants, together with the 
offers of compensation. The promoters and 
the claimants have each the right to cancel 
two names from the list of jurymen sum- 


constitute the jury, which remains intact until 
all claims relating to the scheme are settled. 
The jury examines documents and witnesses, 
and also visits the property, and its award is 
binding on both parties, unless appeal is made 
within fifteen days to the High Court of Appeal, 
the costs being taxed by the Judge, The Align- 
ment Act requires the permission of the Prefect 
of the Département (corresponding to our 
county authority) to the erection of any build- 
ing bordering on the public highway. The 
whole of the streets of Paris are cla<sed as 
belonging to the highway, and in con- 
sequence plans of every proposed building 
must be submitted to the Prefect of 
the Seine, and such buildings must con- 
form to the by-laws of the Départements, 
A special staff at the Prefecture of the Seine 
is intrusted with the custody of the plan of 
Paris, and records all authorised realignments, 
so that when applications for permission to 
build are submitted to the Prefect the neces- 
sary conditions are defined in granting the 
sanction, Many of the provisions of the Paris 
Building By-laws are dependent on the strict 
alignments already referred to, the condi- 
tions varying with the effective or intended 
width of the streets, The height of a front 
wall in a street 65ft. 6in, in width may be 
65ft. 6in.: but in a street of 25ft, bin, may not 
exceed 49ft. A building, however, at the 
corner of streets of unequal width may return 
along the narrower street for a distance of 
three times its width. No wall adjoining a 
thoroughfare may exceed a height of 65ft. 6in., 
even though facing a boulevard or open square. 
The roof above the fagade must be contained 
within the perimeter of a semicircle drawn 
from the face of the wall, its centre being level 
with the top of the wall, and its radius equal 
to half the effective width of the street, but in 
no case exceeding 27ft. 6in. The minimum 
height of a room erected at the ground level is 
9ft. 2in., and of the basement and upper 
stories 8ft. 6in. Further, the stories may not 
exceed seven in number above the ground, in- 
cluding attics. The minimum area of court- 
yards and air-shafts is regulated by the height 
of the inclosing walls. The legal projections 
of cornices, string-courses, plinths and bal- 
conies over the public thoroughfare are de- 
pendent on the width of the street in which 
they occur, and are measured from the street 
line, so that where greater projection is 
desired for the perfecting of a des'gn it is 
necessary to set back the building ; hence the 
flatness so detrimental to the effect of many of 
the Paris facades. The comméissaires-voyers of 
Paris, whose duties correspond to those of the 
district surveyor, are twenty in number, and 
each has charge of one of the arrondissements 
into which the city is divided, with an office at 
the local mairie. The erection of buildings for 
the public service in Paris is usually intrusted 
to architects whose designs have been selected 
as a result of open or limited competition, 
Such buildings may be classed in three cate- 
gories : those which belong to the Municipality, 
to the Département of the Seine (or county), 
and to the State. The appointment of archi- 
tects for the two former is subject to the 
approval of the Prefect. The Prefect of the 
Département of the Seine is advised on all im- 
portant questions affecting the architecture of 
the city of Paris by the Conseil d’ Architecture, 
or Standing Council of Architecture, which is 
attached to the Prefecture, nominated and 
presided over by the Prefect. It is composed 
of four of the senior architects in active service 
attached to the Prefecture, with five honorary 
architects who are on the retired list, having 
spent thirty years in the service or reached 
sixty years of age, together with independent 
architects, amongst whom are at the present 
time MM, Charles Garnier and Bailly, both 
members of the Institut de France, Meetings 
are held weekly, and the remuneration of the 
members is by a nominal fee on attendance 
(jeton de présence), On questions relating to 
the construction of railways, canals, drainage, 
&e., the Prefect of the Seine is advised by the 
Council of Engineers attached to the Prefec- 
ture, which is composed of experts, nominated 
and presided over as in the case of the Archi- 
tectural Council. The Ministers of State are 
advised on all important architectural ques- 
tions, such as sites and plans for new public 
buildings and monuments, the laying out of 


moned, after which the first remaining twelve; new thoroughfares, and the improvement of 
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old streets, by the General Council for Build-| tration in Paris ran the principle, Let archi- 


ing, which is a standing architectural council 
attached to the Ministry of the Fine Arts, and 
composed of the Director of Works of Civil 
Buildings, four inspectors-general of that 
service, and four distinguished architects 
nominated by the Minister. The director and 
inspectors are permanent members, whilst half 
of the temporary members retire annually, and 
are not eligibie fer reappointment as members 
until after an interval of two years. All are 
paid a fixed fee annually for their services, and 
the appointment as a member is one of the 
highest architectural distinctions. The present 
permanent members who are inspectors-general 
(the late M. Questel’s place has not yet been 
refilled) are the following:—MM. Garnier, 
André, and Diet, members of the Institute of 
France ; and the temporary members for 1888 
are the following :—MM. Faure, Moyaux, Le 
Clere, and Bernier. Acting on the advice 
of competent professional judgment, State 
officials are relieved of much personal responsi- 
bility, and the public enjoy the security which 
such advice affords for the wise administration 
and expenditure of funds, 

Mr. Wit~trAm WooDWARD, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, observed that 
Mr. Hooper’s paper had been read at an oppor- 
tune moment, as in London the Metropolitan 
Board of 1855 was about to be replaced by the 
new county council. It was one calculated to 
rejoice the hearts of those who were endeavour- 
ing to obtain the enfranchisement of free- 
hoids, and also those who objected to the 
Kaglish system of prescriptive rights to light, 
for neither of these customs obtained in Paris. 
He believed that most of the litigations in this 
country about ancient lights owed its origin to 
the architect employed by the building owner, 
for the former ought so to arrange his design 
as to give no occasion for a lawsuit by neigh- 
bours. An important part of Mr. Hooper’s 
paper was that describing the alignment of 
buildings in Paris, a matter absolutely essen- 
tial to the well-being of a city. If the rules 
and regulations adopted in Paris were enforced 
in London, we should have splendid new 
thoroughfares provided under our improvement 
schemes instead of mere tortuous cab-routes. 
The late Mr. I’Anson had pointed out that in 
Rome, as Mr. Hooper mentioned was also the 
case in Paris, the plans of projected improve- 
ments were publicly exhibited for fifteen days 
Wefore being finally adopted. Had this been 
the case, we should not have had at the present 
time a spur street being constructed from 
Holborn Town-hall to the Angel only 50ft. 
wide, to take the traffic of Gray’s Inn-road, 
which had lately been widened to 60ft., and 
was stillno more than adequate. Again, the 
Metropolitan Board had just given sanction 
for an encroachment of 35ft. on the building 
line in Marylebone-road, which, by an Act of 
George II., was restricted to 50ft. from the 
roadway, so that this fine boulevard would be 
ruined, as all the other owners would by degrees 
bring their houses forward to the new line. 
The Parisian system of regulating the height 
of buildings would also have prevented 
Northumberland Avenue from being spoiled. 
He also thought it would be well if our public 
buildings, such as post-oflices, were, asin Paris, 
thrown open to competition, and if consulting 
architects were appointed to advise the Govern- 
ment and municipal authorities, 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER seconded the vote of 
thanks. In 1874 the Metropolitan Board pro- 
posed an amendment of the Building Act, in 
which it was sought to regulate the height of 
buildings, An organised opposition was raised, 
in which some eminent architects took part, on 
the ground that it would tend to fetter archi- 
tecture, and the Bill was thrown out, At the 
present time a Bill dealing with the same point 
under the title of “ Building in Streets” was 
before the House of Lords, but he trusted so 
crude and negligently prepared a measure 
would not pass. With regard to prescriptive 
rights to light, he regarded such claims as 
legal, but not moral, and was glad to find they 
were not recognised in Paris. He believed we 
should be better off if the whole system of ease- 
ments in light were abolished ; and, indeed, they 
were not recognised on certain large estates in 
London. 

PROFESSOR KERR had been struck by the 
fact brought out in Mr. Hooper’s paper that 
throughout the whole of architectural adminis- 


tects govern, whereas the exact opposite was 
the rule in the Metropolis, In Paris regularity 
of plan was the first consideration in building, 
while here the liberty of the individual was 
jealously protected. The French system of 
employing a council of architects in the 
government of a city was worthy of attention 
here. Our law of ancient lights arose out of 
the common-sense English maxim that neigh- 
bours ought to accommodate one another; but 
the practical inconveniences and opportunities 
for extortion to which it gave rise were in- 
describable, The law of prescriptive rights in 
light was recently discussed at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, when the members came to the 
conclusion that if the Courts would appoint 
expert assessors, as the law enjoined them to 
do, there would not be so much difficulty and 
variance in decisions as now. 

Mr, R. PHENE SPIERS expressed his regret 
that, under one of the street improvements 
recently sanctioned in Paris, the small but very 
interesting church of St. Julien le Pauvre, near 
the Hotel Dieu, was doomed. He advised all 
students who might visit Paris to take the 
opportunity of seeing and sketching the 
building, 

Mr. T. BLASHILL, superintending architect 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, after ex- 
pressing his thanks to Mr. Hooper for his most 
useful paper, said all were hoping that the new 
county council would bring fresh light to bear 
on the problems of buildings in our Metro- 
polis. We could not adopt, without much con- 
sideration, schemes which seemed to work well 
in other capitals, although it was well to know 
what was done elsewhere, as the conditions of 
light and the habits of the people were so 
different. He thought a hint might be taken 
by the Institute from the procedure at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, referred to by Professor 
Kerr, The R.I.B.A. had discussed many ques- 
tions at length, but always shrank from 
coming to any conclusion. It would be very 
desirable if, like other bodies, they would offer 
a definite expression of opinion on such 
question as prescriptive rights to light, 
and terminable leases. He did not think 
official administration such as Mr. Hooper had 
described would be appreciated in the Metro- 
polis, and it should be remembered that in 
Continental towns persons would not give 
honorary services, as on our boards and vestries. 
Expert opinion could not be obtained in the 
Metropolis, he thought, except at a cost beyond 
what would be paid. Very often if the people 
criticising our public bodies knew the whole 
of the difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend, they would modify their opinion. No 
public body could attempt improvements, how- 
ever desirable, with a reckless disregard of 
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sider precedents of the past, but what might be 
expected to happen in the future. As the 
restriction of height fell on all alike, it was 
not felt to be a hardship, and this rule and that 
defining the area to be left open afforded plenty 
of light to all. He thought some more uniform 
system as to the heights of buildings would 
work satisfactorily in London, and would not be 
regarded as a burden by architects or building 
owners, 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


NHE first of a course of twelve lectures on- 


“ Architecture,” illustrated by lantern 
views, was given in the drawing-room, St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., on Wednesday 
evening, by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., 
M.S.A., assisted by Mr. Cecil Orr. The address 
was introductory in character, and the illus- 
trations shown included the Pyramids, the 
Temple of Beni-hassan, the Parthenon, the 
Aqueduct of Claudius near Rome, the Pantheon, 
Moscow Cathedral, churches at Ravenna, Bonn, 
and Caen (St. Etienne), and Salisbury, Bristol, 
and Winchester Cathedrals, Mr. Middleton 
adopted as a definition of architecture that 
given by Fergusson—viz, “‘ the art of ornament 
and ornamental construction ”—and pointed 
out that it aptly illustrated the difference 
between periods of true art and art in its 
decadence, The highest form of artistic skill 
was required for the class of work included in 
the term ‘ornamental construction,’ which 
necessitated that thestructure should be perfect 
in all its proportions and groupings, so as to 
produce a satisfactory appearance without the 
aid of applied ornament in any form. If 
the building were required chiefly for orna- 
mental purposes, the structure might first be 
designed ornamentally, and then further 
beautified by the ornamentation of its parts. 
The first decadence of a style was to be ob- 
served in the attempt to make up for dis- 
crepancies and defects in the original design by 
profuse and unsuitable ornamentation, thereby 
destroying all rest for the eye, by covering the 
plain or unoccupied spaces in the fabric. In 
addition there were three great practical 
objects which must be considered, and which 
were the principal causes of the variety in 
style—viz., the purpose for which the work 
was executed, the climate of the country, and 
the materials available, these again being 
affected by the national characteristics 
of each tribe. The lecturer proceeded to 
show that the earliest attempts to secure 
shelter made by man were the burrow, the hut, 
and the nest in a tree, each analogous to the 
homes of lower animals, and each still to be 
found in use among savage nations. In most 
cases the tree residence was early abandoned, 


cost. The public entertained an absurd dread | and the hut and cave types were modified, 
of an increase of rates, and every public body | to a certain extent amalgamated. The builders 
was haunted by the fear that they would be|in stone and in wood steadily developed their 


charged with spending too much money, 
Metropolitan rates were low as compared with 
those in many Continental cities. As to 
the two complaints made by Mr. Woodward, 
the spur street from Holborn to Islington was 
not intended to take the whole traffic of Gray’s 
Inn-road ; the width of 50ft. might or might 
not be too little, but any increase would have 
greatly added to the outlay. With regard to 
Marylebone-road, Mr. Woodward doubtless 
knew that the Act of George II., by which the 
houses were kept 50ft. back from the roadway, 
was repealed in 1855. 

Mr. WOODWARD said if the restriction was 
repealed, the more the pity, but the lawyers 
were not agreed about that; as to the spur 
street, it would take the traffic of Shaftesbury- 
avenue and Clerkenwell-road, and he believed 
50ft. would be found to be an insufficient 
width, 

Mr. Hooper, in replying to the vote of 
thanks, said that a comparison of rates and 
rents in London and Paris showed that they 
were much higher in the central parts of the 
latter city, and Mr. F, R. Farrow, the holder of 
the Godwin Bursary for last year, found the 
same held good of Vienna. Mr, Blashill’s doubt 
as to the practicability of getting skilled advice 
from architects in the metropolis at too great 
a cost would be removed if there were any 
means of utilising the experience and skiil 
existing in the standing committees of the Insti- 
tute. As to prescriptive rights, the principle on 
which French regulations went was not to con- 


arts, stages in which could be traced in the 
Lycian tombs of Syria, the mighty walls and 
so-called treasure houses of early inhabitants 
of Greece, the Etruscan tombs of Italy, and 
the dwellings and tombs of the Early Irish. The 
most ancient building of importance existing 1n 
a reasonable state of preservation was the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt, erected at a date which was 
open to much dispute, being placed by some at 
between 3500 and 3000 B.c.—i.e., during the 
lifetime of Adam according to Bible chrono- 
logy—and by others at 2400 8.c., orshortly before 
the Call of Abraham. The earlier date was 
most commonly received by architectural 
writers ; but from a practical point of view the 
later was more probable, as it was hard to believe 
that the earliest example of the sty’e was also 
the largest and most perfect, in contradistinc- 
tion toall others, The later date for its erection 
gave us a semi-developed model, from which it 
might have been perfected, in the so-called 
Temple of Belus, or Tower of Babel, erected on 
the plainsof Babylon about 2250 B.C., the re- 
mains of which still existed in the form of a 
mound of ruined brickwork. From this period 
the art divided into the two definite streams of 
the pure Egyptian and Assyrian arts, to meet 
again, but-not to re-unite, in that of Greece 
under Pericles at Athens in the 5th century 
B.c. In Egypt and Assyria both wood and 
brick were in common use, but in methods 
subject to the forms in which they were obtain- 
able. The foundation of all subsequent art 
was laid down in forms which were never after 
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by any civilised nation totally abandoned. To 
this day in the Hast a simple form of flat- 
roofed structure was to be found. consisting 
of a chamfer inclosed by four walls, having a 
flat roof combined asa porch over the entrance, 
supported by two posts, It was early noted 
that the posts Gecayed if set directly in the 
earth, and hence they were each raised on a 
block of stone, and eventually were replaced in 
many cases by masonry or brickwork. Another 
consideration affecting the development of art 
was the cost of the various materials, and as 
stone was at all times and everywhere expen- 
sive, the walls of the houses of the poorer classes 
were often composed of mud concrete, kept in 
position by woodwork till dry. The only timber 
available in Egypt was the palm, which was 
virtually worthless, owing to its softness and 
excessive elasticity, and various species of reeds, 
which were used for roofing and as moulds for 
hollow cylinders to be filled with mud. Assyria 
was fortunate in the possession of unlimited 
supplies of first-class timber and quarries of 
easily-worked stone. Small as these beginnings 
might appear, from them were developed the 
two orders of architecture in general use by the 
Greeks, and to which the names of Doric and 
{onic were given, from the names of the tribes 
by whom they were perfected. In Greece the 
art was carried to perfection batween the 7th 
and the 4th centuries B.c., in which period the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheium, which had 
never been surpassed, were erected on 
the Acropolis at Athens. The rise of the 
third Greek order—the Corinthian — was 
next referred to, the lecturer remarking 
that, notwithstanding the name, there were 
no examples of that order to be found in 
Corinth, This order was never perfected by 
the Greeks themselves, but was developed and 
debased by the Romans, The great charac- 
teristic of Roman architecture was the develop- 
ment of the arch, which though probably well 
known to the Greeks, was ignored by them. 
Its influence was to be felt in all Roman work 
mixed in late examples with the antagonistic 
art of Greece, and from that incongruous 
mixture was evolved the embryo from which 

_ our Pointed work arose. In re‘erring to the 
decadence of Roman art under Constantine, 
Mr. Middleton remarked that that emperor 
established schools for the culture of archi- 

| tecture in A.D. 334, and from his time dated the 
new and healthy styles known as Byzantine 
and Basilican, the former of which reached its 
height in the Church of the Holy Wisdomat Con- 
stantinople, built about the middle of the 6th 
century, and the latter, in its extended form 
talled Lombardic, in the cathedral at Pisa, at 
_the commencement of the 13th century. 
| Architecture at this period was divided into 
* such a variety of young and vigorous branches, 
all having the germs of a distinct and genuine 
| perfection, that it was difficult to follow out 
_ the threads without being involved in utter con- 
| fusion, a difficulty the more tantalising as each 
| branch when developed formed a distinct style 
in itself. Constantinople and Rome might be 
| taken as the birthplaces respectively of the 
I Byzantine and Lombardic styles; the former 
| city, having by far the more widespread and 
Varied influence on Medizval art and its out- 
| growths, continued to flourish vigorously toa 
jater date than those of Rome, being uncon- 
taminated by the Italian revival of Classic 
forms at the commencement of the 15th cen- 

| tury, ; Its four chief branches were the 
| Armenian, the Persic, the Saracenic, and the 
| Russo-Byzantine. The European development 
| of Byzantine art first made its appearance in 
_ Ravenna, in the first half of the 6th century, at 
_ the church of St. Vitale, and the influence was 
felt a very little latter in the small basilica of 
St. Apollinaris in Classe, where it united with 
the Basilican forms, and in so doing made that 
city the central point from which the great 
Uropean styies may be taken as branching. 
The Style appeared in a later form at St. Mark’s, 
| Venice, and affected European work still fur- 
ther. To obtain a proper insight to the pro- 
gress of the second branch of the great 
| Roman collapse it was necessary to return to 
the time of Constantine. That Emperor 
_ allowed the Christians certain of the old courts 
‘of law or basilicas throughout Italy for use 
/a3 churches, and these being suited for the 
_ Purpose, were copied in all the new build- 
/ings, and hence the rising style was termed 
Basilican. In a short time it reached its zenith, 


| 
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and from about the 6th century the great 
European stream of art, broken into several 
branches, the main one, called Lombardic, keep- 
ing strongly to Basilican types, but distinctly 
affected by Byzantine influences. It took its 
course through Lucia to Pisa, where it was 
perfected in the 13th century, and also overran 
the entire plains of Lombardy. Another branch 
travelled through Switzerland into Germany, 
commencing at St. Michael’s Church, Hildes- 
heim, at the close of the 10th century, and end- 
ing suddenly at Tréves and Bonn in the 13th 
century before reaching its full development, 
being overwhelmed by the more vigorous 
glories of the perfect Pointed work of France. 
The third stream led to Paris, which was 
strongly affected by Late Byzantine work ; the 
latter passed through Venice in the 9th and 
10th centuries, and so through the South of 
France to Angouléme, Perigeux, and the Pyre- 
nees. This branch was almost overwhelmed in 
its infancy by the inroads of Northern bar- 
barism ; but it gained strength, vitality, and 
purity by its trials, and rose far superior in 
poetical expression and absolute versatility to 
allothers, Leaving Paris, it travelled through 
Caen and Canterbury to Durham, where it 
developed the perfection of the round-arched 
style in the 12th century. It was accompanied 
by a most interesting string of examples of 
Byzantine foliage travelling from Perigeux 
through Paris, and Canterbury to Lincoln, by 
which direct connection can be traced in its 
acanthus form between the Greeks of the 4th 
century B.c. and the English of the 13th 
century of our era—a period of at least fifteen 
hundred years. Uatil the close of the round 
arched Gothic style, foliated ornamentation 
had never satisfactorily recovered from the 
debasement it underwent in the Late Roman 
period ; but the latter half of the 13th century 
a truer spirit entered the minds of the artists, 
and instead of trying to imitate the semi- 
barbarous ornamentation of their predecessors, 
they went directly to the school of nature, 
They gave themselves up not to mere copyism 
of natural forms, but to thorough study of 
the laws of growing vegetation, and wrote in 
stone the result of their researches, The 
lecturer next traced the changes and develop- 
ment which Gothic fenestration underwent 
between the 12th and 15th centuries, and 
showed how the growing desire for a 
larger display of traceried outlines and 
of stained glass surfaces gradually reduced 
the stone work of our churches into a 
mere framework for glass, Just as the latest 
phases of these attenuated and shallow 
forms of masonry seemed about to develop 
into something nobler and better, the Renais- 
sance Classic learning came with an inrush 
which swept the old styles away and begun an 
era of copyism. This prevailed throughout 
Western Europe in the 16th and 17th century, 
and became almost mechanical in its adherence 
to Classic canons and proportions known 
through the pages of Vitruvius, Art seemed 
for a long period dead, but was merely asleep, 
and had, since its awakening, been almost 
madly alive in its struggles to regain a true 
existence—particularly in England, In this 
country we have tried, during late years, re- 
vivals of Italian Renaissance, Perpendicular 
and Decorated Gothic, a form of Dutch Renais- 
sance, Harly English Gothic, and a modern 
form of French Gothic—all, so far, without 
success, The latter is in full favour at the 
present day, and there were some grounds for 
the hope that a new national style would arise, 
and, if so, is would come from the same source 
as of old, for at all times England had been, 
and still was, indebted to France for her dawn- 
ing inspiration of art, Of one thing we might 
be sure—that so long as we studied the true 
spirit of Classic and Medieval ages, together 
with what was required at our day, and went 
to nature’s day school of ornament, we should 
yet do well, and need not be afraid of the 
ignorant criticism rife everywhere. 
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WATER MAINS. 


th loss by friction and other causes to the 

flow of water in mains has been a subject 
of interest to engineers, and various formule 
and tables are in use that are supposed to give 
the results of experiment. Practical hydrauli- 
cians find these are not always to be relied 


upon, aud the exigencies of a public water 
supply and the extension of mains and branches 
materially interfere with the assumed calcula- 
tions and estimate of supply. Mr. Charles B. 
Brush, in a paper recently read before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, has given 
some useful data, the results of experiment, bear- 
ing on the subject, and in relation to friction, 
waste, and loss of water in mains, He refers 
more especially to the friction, or head in feet, 
necessary to obtain different velocities in pipes 
of given diameters, The Hoboken water supply 
furnishes some useful experience that may be 
fairly applied to other town. Mr. Brush tabu- 
lates the results actually obtained, and those 
resulting from formulas using the same data 
as to head, length, and diameter. He shows 
that the quantity of water that that can be 
economically delivered through a 20in. main 
under a static lead of 165ft. is about 3,350,000 
gallons perday. This delivery requires a velo- 
city of 2°36ft. per second, and develops a fric- 
tion head of 1:029ft. per 1,000ft., or 5°43ft. per 
mile, The formulas that are found to agree 
best with the results are those of Lampe and 
D'Arcy. The table showing actual and theo- 
retical friction heads per 1,000ft. at the above 
velocity of 2 to 3ft., per second are close. The 


D’Arcy formula is 4 = *020889 see. The heads 


given by it differ very little from the results 
actually found. Wiesbach’s formula is higher, 
Prony’s and Eytelweir’s higher still. As the 
first-named formula is based on experiments 
made with pipes 367ft. long, the largest 
diameter being 20in.; it has certainly a prefer- 
ence over formula based on short lengths and 
small diameter. 

Referring to waste of water and means of 
prevention, the author shows by figures how 
much Hoboken has saved by meter. It was 
first supplied under the hour-rate system ; the 
population in 1882 was 33,000 people. For the 
first six months of the new supply the average 
daily consumption was nearly four million 
gallons, half of which was found to be waste. 
By the system of the new supply, the waste has 
been reduced to an extent of 14 millions gallons 
per day. To the attachment of the meters is 
attributed some of the saving; but the house 
inspections twice every year, and the night in- 
spections of the mains and _ service-pipes 
have also led to the result. It is stated 
that the universal meter system has 
assisted in determining leakage from the mains; 
certainly the diagram showing the draught 
each hour is instructive. A pressure in the city 
25 per cent. higher than formerly has been 
maintained—an important gain, Still there are 
more gallons per head delivered than can be 
accounted for, an experience that is found in 
nearly every town supplied by a company. 
What becomes of the water no one can say— 
we cannot put it all down to leakage, By the 
meter system it is possible to find the amount 
drawn through the service pipes of consumers, 
and if the quantity supposed to be delivered 
into the mains can be estimated as it ought to 
be, the difference between these two quantities 
ought not to bea large amount. A large pro- 
portion of this difference is accounted for by 
street fire-hydrants, flushing sewers, and street 


watering. 
— SH 


The building which has been erected for a Free 
Library in South Lambeth-road was opened on 
Saturday by Mr. Mundella. A letter was read 
from Mr. Henry Tate, of Streatham and Liverpool, 
who had given the site and the building, offering 
£5,000 towards providing a similar library for 
Brixton, on condition that a second £5,000 is raised 
by March 31st next. The building is Queen Anne 
in style, of a Domestic type, and the materials 
used are red bricks with Portland stone dressings, 
green slates for roofs, and copper domes to turrets. 
The interior facings of reading-room are of stock 
bricks relieved with red bands and courses, and the 
floors are of wood blocks, except the corridors, 
which are paved with tiles. Adjoining is a house 
for the librarian. The architect is Mr. Sidney R. 
J. Smith, and the builder Mr. B. Nightingale, of 
Lambeth. 


The memorial to the late Archdeacon Iles will 
take the form of an alabaster effigy to be placed 
on amonument, which will be erected in Lichfield 
Cathedral. 


St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, Southamp- 
ton, which has been altered and restored from 
plans by Mr. Leonard Stokes, of London, was 
eopened on Tuesday week. 
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THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE, 


ALTHOUGH this world-famed bnilding is so 
well known to our readers, scarcely an apology 
is needed for its further illustration, especially 
by so admirable a photograph as that which 
we reproduce to day, giving the facade so care- 
fully in detail as seen from the other side of 
the Piazzetta, showing the campanile of the 
church of St. Giorgio Maggiore, with its front 
designed by Palladio, in the distance, and the 
Lion of St, Mark on its granite column in the 
middle of the picture at the end of the Piaz- 
zetta, Ruskin’s glorification of the Doge’s 
Palace is familiar to all students of architec- 
ture, though few critics can agree with all that 
he has said respecting its composition as a 
whole—indeed, the upper part seems hardly to 
belong to the arcades below, while the relative 
proportions of the two lower stages seem 
always to us to be scarcely satisfactory, and 
the absence of bases to the main columns is 
certainly a defect. The architects engaged on 
the reconstruction of the Palace as we now see 
it were the Bon, or Buono, family, the most 
distinguished of whom was one of the sons, 
Bartolommeo, whose name is cut upon the 
Porta della Carta, or principal entrance to the 
building, Their work dates from 1424, and the 
Great Inner Court, finished by the Bons, was 
completed in 1471, though some parts of the 
sides of it are additions of later date after two 
fires in 1574 and 1577. We shall give a large 
detail of the Porta della Carta in an early 
number, The west side towards the Piazzetta 
is 230ft. long, and has 18 bays in the main 
arcade. Among the subjects of the caps are 
Noah and his Sons, Solomon’s Judgment, Adam 
and Hye, and other subjects from the Old 
Testament in capricious variety of treatment. 
The ornaments and statues of both balconies 
were done by Alessandro Vittoria since 1577, 


PEOPLE'S PALACE FOR EAST LONDON, 


ALTHOUGH the Great or Queen’s Hall, th® 
public library, and swimming baths, with 
other important parts of the group of build- 
ings known as the People’s Palace, have been 
erected and opened, that portion which forms 
the frontage block, facing the Mile End-road, 
has not yet been carried out. The last design 
for this work is herewith illustrated to-day by 
our double-page plate, and the erection of 
these buildings is contemplated at an early 
date. Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., under whose 
superintendence the rest of the Palace has 
been built, is the architect, 


WROUGHT-IRON ALTAR RAILS IN ST, ALPHEGH’S 
CHURCH, GREENWICH. 


THESE rails, though considerably more elabo- 
rate, are of the same date and style of work- 
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manship as the ironwork in the eastern galleries 
of the church, illustrated in this journal in 
the number published October 15th, 1886. They 
were probably designed by Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, the architect of the church, in the 
beginning of the last century. The scrolls are 
all carefully wrought, and the leaves, which 
are gilded, are well formed. The handrail at 
the top is of polished oak, The design suffers 
somewhat from want of light, the church being 
finished at the east end with an apse, the only 
window of which is filled with exceedingly 
opaque glass. There is some excellent detailin 
this church, notably the fine Georgian pulpit, 
with its carved sounding-board. 


DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY’S NEW PREMISES, 


THESE premises, now nearly completed, will 
form an important addition to the already 
large site occupied by this enterprising and 
well managed company, extending as it does 
from Museum-street, Bloomsbury, on the east, 
to Duke-street on the west, and Little Russell- 
street on the south, with entrances from each of 
these streets, The new buildings consist of 
large washhouses and dairies on the ground 
and basement floors, the walls and ceilings of 
which are lined with white glazed bricks, with 
a dado of coloured ditto. The building is 
entered in Little Russell-street, under an arch, 
with a cartway, specially constructed of fire- 
proof materials, and finished with asphalte, 
giving access to a yard in the rear of 
the premises, called King’s Head Yard, 
and which likewise has an exit into Duke- 
street. This yard is now covered with a 
wrought-iron roof, well lighted and ventilated 
from above, having an uninterrupted span of 
over 30ft., and paved with wood blocks to 
deaden the sound of the traffic. Both this yard 
and the cartway through are so contrived as to 
answer the double purpose—yiz., of loading 
and unloading the milk churns and also of 
reducing, as far as possible, the noise of the 
traffic in the street. The areas next streets are 
covered alternately with Hayward’s prismatic 
lights and open grills to ventilate the same, The 
upper portions of the buildings, extending 
from Duke-street round into Little Russell- 
street, are planned for numerous suites of 
dwellings for the employés of the Company, in 
sets of two and three rooms each, according to 
the families to occupy them; also separate 
‘‘ cubicles” or dormitories for single men. The 
staircase and corridors are all fireproof, and 
have a glazed brick dado. The landings are 
provided with w.c.’s, and the corridors with 
sinks, pantries, coal-boxes, &c., to each floor, 
The topmost story contains the caretaker’s 
apartments and a small laundry. The roof is 
a mansard, of light but solid fireproof con- 
struction, with an asphalted flat above for the 
use of the inmates protected with wrought-iron 
railings towards the front, and lofty parapets 
in the rear, The engraving showsa perspective 
view of the elevations to Duke-street and Little 
Russell-street, of a Renaissance character, built 
generally of stock bricks, with malm and red 
brick fringe, and further embellished with 
Portland stone dressings, of which the title of 
the Company carved in relief in large letters 
forms a conspicuous feature, The contractors 
are Messrs, J. Allen and Sons, of Kilburn, Mr. 
G. Dalton is the clerk of works, Messrs. Frank- 
lin and Andrews, of Ludgate-hill, supplied the 
quantities ; and the whole has been executed 
from the designs of Mr. R. P. Whellock, archi- 
tect, of 45, Finsbury-pavement, London, H.C. 
The public spirit evinced by the Company in 
the erection of these premises reflects much 
credit upon them, and they will doubtless be 
rewarded by the increased success of their busi- 
ness, which for years past has been paying 
a dividend of 7 per cent. 


ST. JAMESS CHURCH, INVERLEITH, 
EDINBURGH. 


THIS church is situated at the foot of Inver- 
leith-row, near Golden Acre. It consists of a 
wide nave with flat-roofed aisle extending 
along the whole length of the nave on the 
south side, and a finely-proportioned chancel 
36ft. long ; a tower 24ft. square at the south- 
east corner, and a north and south porch. A 
sacristy and organ-chamber are provided on 
the ground-floor of the tower, and a choir 
vestry above. 'The chancel is lighted by a very 
large east window of five lights, containing 
tracery of elaborate design, and two windows 
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of two lights on the north side. On the south 
side are the organ-arch and door to the vestries| 
The nave is divided into five bays, with three 


tracery of varying designs. 
between nave and aisle are of two orders 
rising from clustered columns having moulded 
bases and carved capitals. The roofs through. 
out are open-timber ones. The nave roof 
is divided into bays by principal rafters, 
with curved framing, the spaces between the 
rafters being plastered. The spaces between 
the rafters of the chancel roof are also plas. 
tered, and decorated in colour. The timbers of) 
the roofs are stained a dark colour. The nave 
and aisle are seated with open pews, of simple 
design. The architecture is Gothic, of the 
14th century. Only three bays of the nave 
have at present been executed, and the tower, 
which is intended to rise to the height of 
110ft., has been roofed-in in a temporary manne1) 
at the first stage. The church, which has been 
designed by Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D,, 
architect, will, when completed, be a valuable 
addition to the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the city, and is a fine example of this archi. 
tect’s work. The carving has been executed 
by Mr. John Rhind, sculptor. The contractors 
for the mason and carpenter work are Messrs, 
Beattie ; slater work, Messrs. Wm, Anderson 
and Son ; plumber work, Messrs. Proctor and, 
Son ; glazier work, Messrs, Coutts and Cameron ; 
plasterer work, Mr, William Baird ; and painter, 
work, Messrs. Moxon and Carfrae—all of Edin- 
burgh, Mr, James Jerdan acted as clerk of 
works, 


COMPETITIONS. 

DovuGuas, IsLE oF MAN.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Douglas town commissioners it was) 
resolved to erect new abattoirs on a site known 
as the “ Lake Yard,” situated near the railway-| 
station. Plans submitted in open competition 
by Mr. Thomas W, Cubbon, architect, of Birken-| 
head and Douglas, were unanimously recom-| 
mended by the committee and adopted by the 
board. The scheme comprises eight private) 
slaughter-houses, one public slaughter-house, 
with the necessary lairage accommodation) 
attached, and large cooling-house or dead meat 
market ; also accommodation for pig-slaughter- 
ing and dressing. The estimated cost of the 
scheme, including site, amounts to about 
£7,000, P| 

OTLEY SEWERAGE.—In the competition for 
the best scheme for sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal for Otley, in Yorkshire, the premium has 
been equally divided between Mr, W. H. Rad- 
ford, C.E., of Nottingham, and Messrs. Brierley 
and Holt, of Manchester. Mr. Radford was 
the successful competitor also at Newhaven, 
Beaconthorpe, and Macclesfield. 
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CHIPS. a 


The fourth annual exhibition of the Aberdeen 
Artists’ Society, which was opened on Monday by 
the Marquis of Huntly, is on a smaller scale than 
those of previous years, amateur work having on 
this occasion been excluded. There are 169 pic- 
tures on view, as compared with 512 last year. Of 
this number over 100 are oils, about 60 water- 
colours, while there are eight specimens of 
statuary. 


The north transept of Salisbury Cathedral has. 
received the addition to its stained glass of a win- 
dow, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners- 
street, London, the gift of Mrs, Middleton, in 
memory of her husband. 


Mr. W. Beadel, M.P., the arbitrator in a com- 
pensation claim for £73,489, for a residential estate 
in Cheshire, on the banks of the Mersey, the pro- 
perty of Captain Park Yates, which was taken by 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company for the carry- 
ing out of their scheme, has now made his award. 
Witnesses for the company valued the compensation 
at £25,000. The arbitrator has decreed that the 
Ship Canal Company shall pay Captain Park Yates 
£37,620. 

The parish-church of Middleton-in-Chorbury, 
Salop, has just been decorated in colour from 
designs by Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, of Shrewsbury. 
Messrs. Robert Williams and Son, of the same 
town, carried out the work, 


A new granite entrance has been built to the 
Guille-Alles Library in Guernsey. Mr. William 
Sebire was the contractor, and Mr, John Shaw has 
carried out decorations throughout the library. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


#6 LL the World and his Wife” will, I 

7 suppose, pay a visit to the French 
capital in the year of Exposition, and sub- 
sequently suffer more or less from recurring 
nightmares caused by the sight of the Hiffel 
monstrosity, the which nightmare will perhaps 
take the form of some horrible vision of four 
huge serpents rearing their heads together, and 
threatening destruction on all around. The 
monster has now attained an elevation of some- 
where about 600ft. above sea-level, thus beat- 
ing all previous records, including old St. Pauls. 
Cologne, at 515, is, I believe, the highest exist- 
ing structure in the world—it overtops, does it 
not, the greatest pyramid at Gizeh by several 
feet? A few weeks back I saw in a shop- 
window where French publications are sold, a 
sheet of drawing showing M. Hiffel’s tower 
amidst an assembly of the giant structures of 
the world, after the manner of the South 
Kensington diagram, which, by the bye, I have 
been told is very incorrect in the figures given. 
Unlike most French publications of the kind, 
the drawing referred to is villianously executed, 
the representation of St, Panl’s Cathedral being 
a bare-faced, libellous caricature. 


I was glad to see that the claims of art toa 
strong position at the Paris Exposition were 
championed, at the meeting of the Executive 
Council of the British Section, by Sir Frederic 
Leighton, who, alluding to the fact that in ’78 
England had been worthily represented at 
Paris, said it would, therefore, be damaging if 
the Fine Art Section of next year’s exhibition 
was not also well and excellently represented. 
The expenses seem heavy, however. £300 is 
required for freight, insurance, and other 
matters if any number of works of art of the 
highest class are t> be lent for exhibition ; but 
only two-thirds of this amount was voted by 
the Council at the meeting. It appears that 
the space allotted to the British section of the 
exhibition has already all been distributed 
among exhibitors, and that the most urgent 
appeals to the French authorities has failed in 
obtaining any increased area on the original 
Space granted. Several Colonies that had 
desired to participate will therefore be left out 
in the cold, and have to go unrepresented, 


Sir Frederic Leighton had something to say 
about the external appearance of the National 
Gallery when he spoke last Monday as Presi- 
dent of the newly-formed National Art Asso- 
ciation, which held its first congress at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, The N.A.A. is, I 
understand, a sort of artistic parallel to the 
British Association, and includes many well- 
known men among its councillors, or whatever 
they may be called; Mr, Alma-Tadema pre- 
siding over the section devoted to painting, and 
Professor Aitchison over the architectural 
section, while Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Walter 
Crane, Mr. Sidney Colvin and Mr, Mundella 
respectively have charge of sculpture, applied 
art, museums, and municipalart questions, It 
seems to me quite a step in the right direction. 
As regards the allusions to the National Gallery 
containedinthe inaugural address, Sir Frederic 
condemned the ugly additions to the gallery— 
the glass skylight and the campanile-like struc- 
ture—as monuments of the apathy of the 
public and the short-sightedness of succeeding 
Governments. It was only a day or two ago 
that I was looking at these excrescences, and 
observing how they ruined the not over-mag- 
nificent skyline of the building. The top of 
the Gallery is now a perfect cruet-stand, as we 
have long had the pepper-boxes, and now the 
new skylight has much the outline of the top 
of a mustard-pot ! 


Reading Sir Frederic’s speech before the 
N.A.A., one would think the President of the 
Royal Academy was in rather adesponding mood 
at Liverpool. But on reflection one comes to 
the conclusion that the object of the address 
was to point out the ignorance and apathy of 
the public with regard to art matters. It was 
evidently a highly-suitable address, indicating 
the direction in which the new Association 
would find scope for endeayouring to bring 
about reform. 


I always had an impression that the Japanese 
were the finest decorative artists in the world, 


or that they were so till many of them became 
contaminated with vulgar Huropean tastes. 
Mr. Walter Crane, however, appears to think 
otherwise. If rightly reported, Mr. Crane, in 
his admirable lecture at the closing of the 
“ Arts and Crafts,” denied the Japanese any 
credit as decorative artists, though I cannot 
understand why he should ignore the unrivalled 
powers of the remaining unsophisticated artists 
of Japan whose work we most of us so much 
admire. As space-fillers they are very clever, 
and space-filling is one of Mr. Crane’s strong 
points in his own beautiful designs. The 
Japanese draughtsmanship appears to me to be 
precisely such as is best suited for the design 
of; decoration ; and no one will deny the bril- 
liancy and exquisite beauty of the best Japanese 
colouring. I happen to have been looking 
through Mr. W. 8. Caine’s “ A Trip Round the 
World,” published but a short time back, and 
have been interested in his description of his 
stay in Japan, and his very careful criticisms 
of the art and architecture of the country. 
From what one who has never been to Japan 
can gather, I should be inclined to agree with 
Mr, Caine when, speaking of the magnificent 
decorations of the temple at Nikko, he describes 
them as examples of the thorough mastery of 
decorative art possessed by the architects and 
builders of the marvellous buildings of Nikko, 
These temples, of course, are not modern, or 
even recent, Japanese work, and therefore, 
can scarcely be brought into the argument, 
But the art of Japan, I take it, has 
remained of much the same powerfully imagi- 
native type down to the present day, excepting 
where corrupted by Western influences, Speak- 
ing, however, of some decorations in the Palace 
of the Mikado, which is a modern building, 
about 30 years old, Mr. Caine says that all the 
rooms of the palace, ornamented with paintings 
in distemper on a dead-gold paper, are the most 
beautiful examples of decorative art he has 
ever seen, Our writer is, of course, merely a lay- 
man; but, judging from other portions of his 
work, he would appear to have the power to 
criticise decorative design, and all through the 
large share of the book devoted to Japan, he 
constantly reiterates the magnificence and in- 
comparable nature of the Japanese decorations ; 
although, unfortunately, he says that the work 
is deteriorating in many quarters, owing toa 
lamentable attempt to copy European ways and 
fancies, and losing that simplicity of composi- 
tion that so distinguishes the older Japanese 
art, 


At Tuesday’s congress of the N.A.A., Pro- 
fessor-Aitchison, in the course of his admirable 
address to the Architectural section, said that 
when architecture is loved, architects will re- 
ceive as many pounds as they now do shillings. 
I feel sure sure that we shall join in express- 
ing a hearty wish that architecture may be 
much loved at an early date. 


The Society of Architects spent rather a less 
profitable evening at their last meeting than is 
their wont, Although one must give Mr. 
Frank Baldwin every credit for his good wishes 
to forward the interests of the Society, there 
was little of practical value in his paper. 
Most of the suggestions were theoretically good 
only, and a little of this sort of thing goes a 
long way, as Mr. Buggins said when he put the 
lime into the muddy compound which he digni- 
fied by the name of “ mortar.” Reform, I take 
it is gradual and ins<nsible, both in individuals 
and corporate bodies, and discussions of radical 
changes do little good, The evening would 
have been better spent on a paper on some 
architectural or constructive question such as 
the Society generally listens to. 


Barking is to have a public library, 1 note 
that the one in the South Lambeth-road is 
now finished and open to readers, Brixton 
wants a free library badly, and Mr. Tate has 
generously offered £5,000 towards the expenses, 
if the same amount can be subscribed by 31st 
March next. I observed the list of tenders for 
the Chelsea library: a range of from £4,315 
down to £2,573 15s, is pretty wide tendering ! 


The Court of Common Council considered 
last week a report and plans for a new market, 
the Markets Committee having submitted a site 
for consideration on land north of Charterhouse- 
street, the estimated cost of the building being 


£15,000. Market architecture has been “up” 
of recent years, the late Sir Horace Jones being 
its chief exponent, One would have thought 
that the exertions of poor Sir Horace would 
have set up the City for some time to come, 
with markets of every description for meat and 
vegetables, and the fowl of the air and fish of 
the sea. I am reminded by the subject of 
markets of a letter or communication to some 
paper or journal, which stated that recent 
clearances round Covent Garden have opened 
up a fine view of Inigo Jones’ bold church, 
and that the view won’t remain open for ever. 


I have promised myself a pilgrimage to 
Waltham Abbey to revive my memories of the 
venerable church, and to call upon old Temple 
Bar and inquire after the health of the Eleanor 
Cross. Its constitution, I am told, has been 
undermined by the restoration, Temple Bar, 
it is said, is now prettily placed at the entrance 
to Sir Henry Meux’s park, Even if there be 
nothing in the Bar or Cross to take one to 
Waltham, there is always the old Abbey church 
to see, and that abundantly repays one for the 
journey. Itis pleasing to remember that the 
pyrotechnical experiment of Henry VIII. had 
not a more disastrous result. Bluff King Hal, 
the visitor to Waltham is informed, had a por- 
tion of the church blown up with gunpowder, 
and it is no thanks to that aldermanic sover- 
eign that any part of the abbey now remains. 


Mr, William Woodward’s paper next Tues- 
day on “ The Arts and Crafts from an Archi- 
tect’s Point of View,” before the Society of 
Architects at St, James’ Hall, will be worth 
listening to, and will attract a good audience. 
The points with which Mr, Woodward will deal 
are: the arts within the jurisdiction of the 
architect ; the crafts within the jurisdiction of 
the architect ; the education of the crafts- 
man, by professors at technical schools, by 
apprenticeship, in England, in France; the 
craftsman on the building ; the arts and crafts 
at the East London Exhibition ; the arts and 
crafts at the New Gallery ; the productions at 
the latter of Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. EH. Burne 
Jones, Mr. William Morris, Mr. J. D. Sedding 
and lady artists; lessons to be derived by the 
craftsman, by the public, and by the aes 

OTH, 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
ANNUAL DINNER, 


dl bene forty-first anniversary dinner in aid of 

the funds of this institution was held on 
Thursday, Nov. 29, at Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, Mr. J. Howard Colls, president of the 
institution, occupying the chair. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,” remarked that he did not wish to 
say anything against the professions with 
whom they were associated. Asa rule, nothing 
could be fairer than the treatment the builders 
received at their hands, but at the same time 
many of the claims on this institution came 
from men who had suffered from the exceptions 
to that rule, from the architect who had 
supplied defective drawings, and from the 
specifications of inefficient quantity surveyors, 
Any one of those troubles was likely to lead to 
disaster, and they ought to remember that, 
however stable they might feel at the moment, 
any one of them might encounter such a 
calamity as would make them glad to apply 
for help to such a society as the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution. The institution had 
been suffering from the depression of trade, and 
the subscriptions had fallen off, If there was 
atime when an institution like this ought to 
be supported it was in times of depression, and 
he asked them to support him, and show the 
world that the builders were a benevolent race. 
The Chairman added that, as Mr. George Pluck- 
nett, J.P., the hon, treasurer, was not with 
them that evening, they would simply drink 
the toast without reply. 

The toast was duly honoured; others fol- 
lowed, and in the course of the evening sub- 
scriptions and donations amounting to £1,053 
(of which sum £804 appeared on the President's 
list) were announced. 

a A 

Mr. Justice Stirling made an order on Saturday 
for the winding-up of the Contract Agency Cor- 
poration, Limited, on the petition of a creditor. 
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THE ART CONGRESS AT LIVERPOOL. 


URING the present week the National 
Association for the Promotion of Art is 
holding its first congress at Liverpool. The 
inaugural address was given at St. George’s 
Hall on Monday evening by the president, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, P.R.A. He complained that 
with the great majority of Englishmen the ap- 
preciation of art, as art, was blunt, superficial, 
desultory, and spasmodic ; our countrymen had 
no adequate perception of the place of art as an 
element of national greatness; they did not 
count its achievements among the sources of 
their national pride ; they did not appreciate 
its vital importance in the present day to cer- 
tain branches of national prosperity, and the 
zesthetic consciousness was not with them a 
living force, impelling them towards the 
beautiful and rebelling against the unsightly, 
In this country there was little adequate con- 
sciousness that every product of men’s hands 
claiming to rank as a work of art was a work 
of art only in proportion as it contained within 
itself divine fire and the germ of living beauty ; 
and the presence of this divine germ ennobled 
every creation which revealed it. Having 
referred to the influence of art among the 
ancient Greeks, and the Italians, French, and 
Japanese of modern times, Sir Frederic said 
‘that with the massof our own countrymen 
the weakness of the critical faculty in esthetic 
matters, and the curious bluntness of their per- 
ceptions, was seen over the whole artistic field, 
As an example of the indifference to the dis- 
figurement of our towns, he instanced the 
National Gallery, which was rising steadily to 
a foremost place amongst the famous Galleries 
of the world, As the final outcome of a move- 
ment for the enlargement of the building, the 
original edifice remained unaltered as to its ex- 
terior ; but in the rear of one of its flanks there 
now loomed into view, first, an appendage in 
an entirely different style, and, further on, an 
excrescence of no style of architecture at all. 
The one was an Italian tower, the other a flat 
cone of glass, surmounted by a ventilator, of 
the warehouse type, the whole resulting in a 
jarring jumble, and an aspect of chaotic incon- 
gruity, which would be ludicrous if it were not 
distressing. Now, he had never heard one 
single word of articulate public reprobation 
levelled at this now irremediable blot on what 
we so complacently call the finest site in the 
world. In regard to sculpture, the public 
apathy and blindness were yet more depressing 
andcomplete, In the appreciation of painting 
the same shortcomings were evident, though in 
a less degree, and with less mischievous results. 
He believed the day would come when public 
opinion would make itself loudly heard ; when 
men would insist that what they did for the 
gracing and adornment of their homes should 
be done also for the public buildings and 
thoroughfares of their cities, and would ask 
why the walls of our public edifices were blank 
and silent, instead of being adorned and made 
delightful with things beautiful to see or elo- 
quent of whatever great deeds or good work 
enriched or honoured the annals of the places 
of our birth; and he believed that an art 
desired by the whole people, and fostered by the 
whole people’s desire, would reflect some of 
the best qualites of our race—its love of 
nature, its imaginative force, its healthfulness, 
and its strong simplicity, 

On Tuesday, Mr. G, Aitchison, A.R.A., 
delivered the Presidential Address in the 
section of Architecture. He said there were 
only two sections of mankind that were con- 
tent to exist without architecture—the lowest 
savages and those who were in most respects 
the most highly civilised. The former were 
contented with caves, while the latter only 
asked for buildings that met their more com- 
plex physical wants, but were destitute of 
everything that appealed to their highest 
nature. When architecture was loved it would 
_ be paid for, and architects would get as many 
pounds as they now did shillings, This had 
_ been the case with painting. When a higher 
appreciation of what was true and noble in life, 
would follow a more genuine delight in, and 
love for, those arts which elevated the world. 


The section of Applied Art was presided 
over by Mr. Walter Crane. A paper was read 
by Mr. G, H. Garraway, describing the modus 
operandi of the Liverpool Art Workers’ Guild, 
and one by Mr. H. B, Bare, of Liverpool, 


handicrafts, 


Art,” 


the present. 


Art. 
“Importance of Sculpture in Civilisation.” 


dress as President of the Painting section, 


to convey to his fellow-creatures the impres- 
sions of beauty which he was constantly 
receiving, and which dominated his life, 
Everyone who tried to share with his fellow- 
creatures the sentiments that filled his soul 
would be rewarded by grateful sympa‘hy in 
proportion to the impression of beauty he was 
able to convey. Sculpture was no longer the 
leading art as it undoubtedly was in antiquity, 
It was a distinguishing feature of our age that 
we sought human individuality rather than 
symbol, and symbol being the soul of sculpture, 
its loss was detrimental to the art, This was 
well exemplified by the greater part of our 
monumental statuary, for, instead of an em- 
blematic and suggestive figure, we were now 
given a realistic and substantial impersonation 
of the man whose mind and deeds we desired 
to honour. ‘that the grandeur of art had 
suffered by this was undeniable; but in all 
other senses art had been developed by this 
universal spreading of its influence, Land- 
scape painting, above all—an essentially modern 
branch of pictorial art—owed its development, 
if not its existence, to this state of things, 

On Wednesday Mr. Walter Crane delivered 
his presidential address in the Applied Art 
Section, He pointed out the difficulty which 
art experienced in finding a place for the sole of 
her feet in these days of industrial pressure, 
Mechanical ingenuity had taken the place of 
art because, in the great tide of commercial 
enterprise, the amount of the output was more 
regarded than the artistic quality of the mate- 
rial or work. The spirit which ruled industry 
now was wrapped up in the one object of the 
salesman to sell. The spirit of the artist was 
not merely to produce, but to express some- 
thing which was a joy in the making, and 
might be a joy to the beholder. 

In the Architecture section, which was pre- 
sided over by Professor Aitchison, “Style in 
Architecture’ was the subject of a paper read 
by Mr. Basil Champneys, who said the 
development of style had been gradual and 
harmonious, and its practice had been the 
result neither of theory nor argument. But 
in the present day the architect found him- 
self unaided by any prevailing taste or 
tendency. The best means of remedying that 
state of things, and for bringing architects 
generally to some common aim, would be to 
limit their study to English work, to lead them 
to prefer purity of style to mere extravagance 
and originality. If the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture could be as successfully developed in 
domestic architecture as it had been in their 
church architecture, there would be more hope 
of a better and a more harmonious style in the 
future. In the same section Mr, T, G. Jackson 
alluded to some obstacles opposed to the pro- 
gress of architecture by architects themselves. 
He said, considering the importance of good 
architecture, it was astonishing to find such 
general indifference among the public. The 
remedy was in the hands of architects them- 
selves, who were by no means working in such 
a way as to put their best work before the 
public, The only architect deserving that 
name was the man who attended to the smallest 
detail of his design and work. Unless archi- 
tects devoted themselves entirely to their own 
craft they could never hope to do good work, 


“The Tendencies of Modern Art,” 


between artists and workmen, 


advocating the ¢reation of a school for artistic 
In the Painting section Mr. 
James Towers read a paper on ‘‘ The Encourage- 
ment of Local Art,” and Mr, James Patterson 
another on “The Cultivation of the Love of 


In the Sculpture section Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A., presided, and read a letter from Mr, 
G. F. Watts, R.A, who gave a somewhat 
melancholy review of the condition of Art at 
The instinct of joy in beauty, he 
said, was coming to an end, crushed by the 
wheels of machinery, and forgotten in the com- 
petition for wealth. The stumbling block of 
the English was the practical ; and till the love 
of beauty was revived there was little hope for 
Mr. G. Simonds read a paper on the 


Mr, L. Alma Tadema, R.A., delivered his ad- 
He 
said the artist’s highest aim and necessity were 


Mr, L. Alma-Tadema presided in the Painting 
Section, where Mr. F. Bate read a paper on 
He advo- 
cated a more thorough and intimate relation 
In the applied 


Peres artists who did not know the technical 


detail of work were at a great disadvantage, 
and so with workmen who had no knowledge of 
art. To remedy this, artists and workmen 
alike should be educated together in one com- 
mon school, so that each would know the work 
of the other. The Royal Academy had left 
unfulfilled the duties for the performance of 
which it was originally founded. It had 
educated a ridiculously small number of 
people, and we found art students seek- 
ing their education, not in the school 
of the Academy, which did not rank high 
enough, but in various Continental schools. The 
Academy withheld encouragement from water- 
colour painters and engravers, everything 
having been sacrificed to the interests of 
painters in oil. The Academy, in fact, had 
shown itself unfair, illiberal, and narrow- 
minded. 

The Chairman defended the Academy from 
these strictures, remarking that Sir John 
Millais, the late Frank Holl, and many others 
of the widest reputation, were all pupils and 
medallists of the Royal Academy, and had not 
had to go abroad for their education. 

In the Museum Section, Mr. W. C. Quilter, 
M.P., presiding, Mr. Whitworth Wallace, 


‘Curator of the Birmingham Museum, and Mr. 


J. Pyke Thompson, of Cardiff, read papers ad- 
vocating the Sunday opening of museums ; 
against which Archdeacon Lefroy protested 
stongly. The majority of the audience, how- 
ever, was evidently in favour of it, 

Mr. Holman Hunt read a paper on “ Art 
Education,” in which he commented on the 
inadequate support given by Hnglish Govern- 
ments and by the English nobility to art, and 
Mr. Wm. Morris delivered an address on “ Art 
and its Producers,” 


Or 


THE MAINTENANCE OF MACADAMISED 
ROADS,* 


By W. HEWITT. 
(Continued from p. 728.) 


INDERS and slag form a very good founda- 
tion when obtainable, as does coarse gravel. 

In some districts, where stone is scarce, burnt 
clay is used ; but for ordinary roads the founda- 
tion is most generally formed of rough stone, 
often of spalls from the nearest quarry. What- 
ever the foundation is it should be well rolled 
before the surface metalling is laid. Oftentimes 
the metalling is laid direct on the formation 
surface. The generality of existing roads are 
formed in this way, but it is not well to do so 
if it can be avoided, and the practice is much 
to be condemned. In some cases, when a road 
is made on wet, boggy ground, a layer of 
fascines is laid first, to form a firm foundation, 
and then the road is formed on it; but unless 
the nature of the ground is such as will 
always insure the fascines being kept in a wet 
or damp state, they will soon rot, and the 
road will go to pieces. Therefore they should 
never be used, unless under unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. In some districts the foundation 
is formed of chalk; but this should not be used 
unless it can be thoroughly protected from the 
action of wet and frost, owing to its power of 
absorbing water, which causes it to turn into 
mud in wet weather, and to blow up in frost. 
Stiff clay is a bad foundation, owing to its 
great contraction in dry weather and expan- 
sion in wet, When the foundation is laid, 
whatever course may be adopted, the metalling, 
if more than 4in, or 5in. in thickness, should 
be laid in two layers, each rolled separately, if 
rolled, as is frequently the case, with a heavy 
roller only. When two rollers can be used, one 
light and one heavy, the better course will be to 
roll it all in one layer, passing the light roller 
over first, and finishing with the heavy one, The 
top layer, when partly consolidated by rolling, 
should have a binding material laid over the 
surface and rolled in with the metalling to 
form a compact mass, and while this is being 
rolled it should be well watered, It is better, 
in making a new road, to roll the surface, 
although the metalling is left in many places 
to consolidate by the traffic; but in such a 
case a great deal of material is wasted by 
grinding and crushing, besides causing great 
inconvenience to the traffic, and the metal- 
ing also wears round and takes a long 


* Read at the Ordinary General Mesting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Nov. 26, 1888, eg 
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time to set. Rolling is only necessary 
in the case of new roads, or when a 
thick coat of metalling is laid, 
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dangerous fall towards the sides. The materials 
| used for road-metailing must of necessity vary 


When | very much according to locality. Owing to 


a thin coat is rolled the roller generally | the cost of haulage, local stone must generally 


smashes a great deal of the stone, which would 
not be the case if it were consolidated by the 
traffic. Steam-rolling is better and more eco- 
nomical than horse-rolling, as it more 
thoroughly and quickly consolidates the 
metalling. With a heavily-weighted horse- 
roller the stones are much displaced by the 
horses’ feet, in consequence of the great exer- 
tion necessary to draw it. MHorse-rollers are 
very unwieldy in use, and are now seldom used 
anywhere. When rolling is resorted to in re- 
pairing a road, it is sometimes necessary to 
‘stock the surface of it. This should not be 
more than half an inch deep, as deeper than 
that displaces the old metalling and increases 
the cost, with no corresponding advantage. 
The metalling should be carefully spread and 
of a uniform thickness, and the biniing 


material applied when about half-rolled. The 
binding is very often applied too soon, and in 
too great a quantity, the consequence being 
that the road is soft and muddy, and does not 
get firm until the superfluous small stuff 
is squeezed out and removed in the form 


of mud or 


dust by continued 
and 


scraping 
sweeping. The proper 


quantity of 


binding material which it is necessary to 


use is, in my opinion, as little as possible. 


Clean, sharp sand, or fine gravel, is generally 
used as a binding material, but, as nearly all 
stone where rolling is resorted to is broken by 
machinery, I think the screenings from that 


are much the best material for such a purpose, 


and being of the same nature as the metalling 
will unite with it and form a hard close surface 
much better than with sand or gravel, which 
are ofa foreign nature, and not being angular 


like the screenings, will not set so readily, 
With a silicious material, limestone screenings 
will cause it to set better than anything else, 
In all cases the screenings should be of the 
same material as the road metal, When using 


a binding material the fact is too often lost 


sight of that it is only intended to fill up the 
interstices between the larger stones, and when 
‘more than sufficient for this purpose is used, 
‘the bad effects before mentioned always ensue. 
There is no economy in repairing a road with 
‘thick coats, and rolling, unless the traffic is 


‘very considerable, although there is a great 


deal more comfort to the public, owing to the 
easier draught ; there will, moreover, be much 
‘less wear and tear of vehicles. A weak road 
should not be rolled, as although the weight of 
a 15-ton steam roller is very evenly distributed 
over the surface, and the weight is not great 
|per inch of width, it would be likely to be very 
injurious to the road, owing to causes which 
‘will be mentioned further on, When once 
‘a road is coated and rolled it is too often 
‘the case that it is left to take care of itself, ex- 
‘cept for scraping and sweeping, until it re- 
quires coating again, For some time before 
ithis is done the surface is covered with depres- 
‘sions, which are frequently of such a depth as 
‘to be dangerous. The coating would generally 
‘last much longer if, as soon as any hollow 
‘made its appearance, it were filled up with 
small-sized metalling. A proper system of re- 
(pairing by small patches will in all cases result 
in a great saving. One of the great causes of 
slacks or hollows appearing in the surface ofa 
newly-rolled road is that the metalling has not 
been uniformly spread. When they appear 
during rolling, they should be filled with 
metalling broken to a rather smaller gauge 
than the rest. The road should be carefully 
watched after the rolling is completed, and, if 
any hollows should appear then, they should be 
immediately covered with small patches of 
stone. Stone for patching should always be 
oroken to a rather smaller gauge than for 
coating. Too great stress can hardly be laid 
mn repairs by patching—a matter very imper- 
tectly understood by a great many highway 
surveyors, and in some towns never practised 
‘tall, Roads and streets have come under my 
1otice where little or nothing is done to them 
intil they require coating, and so coat after 
oat has been laid until the top metalling is 
2 to ldin, thick on roads with only light 
taffic. By this means, the roads have 
een so raised that they are in the 
sntre considerably above the level of the 
de-walks, and have a sharp and frequently 


be used, especially if the traffic be only mode- 
rate. If, however, the traffic is heavy, it will 
sometimes be found better and more economical 
to obtain a superior material, even at a higher 
cost ; and, in cases where the traffic is very 
great, the best material that can be obtained is 
the most economical. In some cases the better 
material may be used on those parts of the road 
where the traffic is greatest, and, in other 
cases, in the centre of the road only. A good 
road metal skould be hard and tough, and if it 
has a certain amount of binding nature in it 
so much the better. It should also be able to 
withstand the influences of the weather. These 
qualities are seldom found together ; as igneous 
and silicious rocks, although frequently hard 
and tough, do not consolidate so well nor so 
quickly as limestone, owing to the sandy 
detritus formed by the two first having no co- 
hesion, whilst the limestone has a detritus 
which acts like mortar in binding the stones 
together. A stone of a good binding nature 
will frequently wear much better than one 
without, although it is not so hard. A 
limestone road of good cross-section will be 
more impervious to wet than any other, owing 
to this cause, and will not disintegrate so soon 
in dry weather, owing partly to this and partly 
to the well-known quality which all limestone 
has of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. 
The limestones are generally not hard enough 
for roads with very heavy traffic, where hard- 
ness and toughness are of more consequence 
than any other properties. For such roads the 
best materials are some of the granites, such 
as Guernsey, Penmaenmawr, and Cornish ; 
Clee Hill stone, traps, basalts, whinstones, 
and some of the silicious rocks. For roads of 
moderate traffic the best are the harder lime- 
stones and a hard sandstone sometimes found 
in the coal measures, Iron and copper slag 
are sometimes used, but, although very hard 
and tough, have no binding property at all, 
and the edges of the pieces when broken are 
so sharp as to cut horses’ feet very badly. In 
some parts gravel is used very largely for road 
metal, It should be well sifted from small 
material, and the large stones broken down to 
the proper gauge. Field stone and river stone 
are much used in some districts, but generally 
make a rough road, as they are composed of the 
hardest parts of those stones which have re- 
sisted the action of the weather, and are, 
though frequently very hard, of unequal 
hardness, so that they wear very irregularly. 
Mere hardness without toughness is not of 
much use, as a stone may be very hard but so 
brittle as to be crushed to powder under a 
heavy load, when a stone not so hard, but 
having a greater degree of toughness, will be 
uninjured, The size to which surface metalling 
is generally broken is such that a stone in its 
largest dimensions will pass easily through a 
ring either of 2} or 2}in. diameter. For roads 
where the traffic is light it may be advantage- 
ously broken smaller, as it will then cover a 
larger space, consolidate much more quickly, 
and make a smoother surface. When the 
material is rolled it need not be broken quite 
so small, as when it is set at once by rolling 
it is an advantage to have a rather larger 
stone, as it makes a stronger road. Great 
care should be taken in the preparation of 
the material, so that the stones shall not be 
long, flat, or flaky ; the small stuff should not 
be screened from it when hand-broken, as there 
is generally no more than what is useful. All 
clay and dirt should be separated from it, 
except in the case of gravel, when a certain 
proportion is necessary, for if gravel is too 
clean it will not set for a long time, owing to 
there being no many round stones init. The 
stones should, within certain limits, be kept as 
nearly as possible of a uniform size and a 
cubical form, as they then make a better and 
more even road, Stone broken by hand is 
preferable to that broken by machinery, as 
machine-broken stone is not so durable as 
hand-broken. When broken by a machine it 
is always crushed to a certain extent by the 
jaws, and therefore does not wear so well, 
especially under heavy traffic; but when a 
machine can be kept in constant use it is often 
cheaper, especially if the stone is very hard: 
with some hard stones the cost will often be 
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found to be only about half that of hand- 
breaking, A hard stone which is not tough 
and some of the softer stones will be crushed 
to powder by a machine. Machine-broken 
stone is also frequently very flaky, which is a 
great disadvantage in setting. Instone broken 
to a gauge of 2lin. the proportion of solid 
is 55 per cent. to 45 per cent. of void ; there- 
fore, taking the average weight of a cubic 
foot of solid limestone to be 170lb., the weight. 
of a cubic yard of broken metalling would be 
1 ton 2ewt. 2qrs.4lb. This, when consolidated, 
would weigh nearly as heavy as the solid stone 
—in fact, a cubic foot of consolidated road 
metal weighs on an average from 93 to 95 per 
cent. of an equal bulk of solid stone ; therefore, 
it takes 14 of broken material to form 1 of 
road, or, in other words, when the metalling is. 
consolidated it occupies two-thirds of the space 
it did before. The interstices in the road 
coating are filled with small stones and mud ; 
these form a great portion of all roads. Ina 
consolidated road the amount of metalling over 
Zths of an inch varies from 20 to 55 per cent., 
and the mud from 20 to 25 per cent.; the 
remainder consists of small stone which is very 
useful in the road. In a road freshly coated, 
of course the proportion of large stone would 
be greater. Generally speaking, the road 
which contains the greatest quantity of large 
stone will be the best; but sometimes such a 
road, from having an ill-drained foundation, 
will be very weak, and large quantities of stone 
may be put down without materially strengthen- 
ing it, and the stones will always work about. 
in wet weather. An excess of mud should not 
be allowed to accumulate, as few things tend to 
weaken a road so much; any road containing 
more than is absolutely needful should be con- 
stantly scraped until it is reduced to the 
proper quantity. The chief causes of wear on 
roads are the action of the traffic and the action 
of the weather. The relative wear of each 
cannot be accurately told, as the one helps the 
other so much, and they vary according to 
local circumstances, On a strong consolidated 
road the greatest wear arises from the action 
of the horses’ feet and the wheels of vehicles, 
and the smoother the road is the less the wear 
will be, as in a rough road, in addition to the 
downward pressure, there will be that pressure 
on every projecting stone which will tend to 
push it forward, and so cause a grinding move- 
ment between the stones. This pressure is 
greater in proportion as the diameter of the 
wheel is smaller, and is much more destructive 
than the vertical pressure. When the material 
is not thoroughly set this grinding movement 
is still more destructive and causes great wear 
and waste of material. On weak or ill-drained 
roads great wear is caused by bending and 
cross-breaking. When this takes place there is 
a yielding of the subsoil, as well as of the road 
coating ; the road bulges and cracks under the 
weight of the load, the metalling is driven into 
the subsoil at the point of contact with the 
wheel, and that surrounding it rises above the 
level of the road; the surface water finds its 
way in through the cracks and weakens the 
road still more, and in frosty weather the frost 
gets in, and when the thaw comes the road is 
blown up in a great many places, and wet 
boggy places are formed which are very 
dangerous. Besides this, the draught is very 
much increased on such a road, owing to the 
surface bulging before the wheels, and a horse 
is therefore, on a level road, continually pulling 
the road uphill. Along the sides of the ruts 
may be seen cracks, which lead directly to the 
subsoil. The wear caused by the wheels of 
vehicles is influenced very much both by their 
diameter and width. It has been said by some 
that the resistance to traction on a road isin 
inverse proportion to the square root of the 
diameter of the wheel. Others say it varies 
inversely as the diameter. From experiments 
made with Easton and Anderson’s horse 
dynamometer at the Royal Agricultural Show, 
1874, a slightly greater ratio than inversely as 
the diameter was given, and I am inclined to 
think that inversely as the diameter is the 
more correct view of thetwo. There can, how- 
ever, be no possible doubt but that large wheels 
are much more favourable both to draught and 
wear of the roadthan smallones. The draught 
is always much less on a smooth, hard, un- 
yielding road ; a flexible, yielding road, although 
it may be elastic, will not give back the force 
expended in the pressure of a wheel on it, and 
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this force must naturally be more on a yielding 
than ona hard road. Of the width of a wheel 
it may be said that, up to a certain limit, a 
broad wheel with the same load is less de- 
structive to a road than a narrow one in 
about the following proportion—not, I believe, 
as is generally thought, in the direct ratio of 
its width. In practice, I think, a wheel Qin. 
wide will be found to be nearly one and a half 
times as favourable to the road as a wheel lin. 
wide, a wheel 3in. wide nearly twice as favour- 
able, and a wheel 4in. wide two to two and a 
half times as favourable. This will vary more 
or less under different circumstances, but will 
be found, I believe, to be about the correct 
proportions. My reasons for so thinking will 
be found in the theory explained in the next 
paragraph. Practically, no advantage is 
gained by having wheels more than 4iin, 
wide. Sir J. Macadam said that the maxi- 
mum load which should be allowed on any 
vehicle should be 9cwt.. per inch of 
width of tire; Telford and Sir J. Macneill 
contended that 5cwt. was the greatest load that 
should be allowed, and I think their view isthe 
more correct one, as few roads, except in large 
towns, are strong enough to bear such heavy 
loads as 9cwt. per inch continually passing over 
them. Broad wheels loaded in the same pro- 
portion as narrow ones are much more de- 
structive than narrow ones. A road which 
will bear a considerable load on narrow tires 
will sometimes break down under the weight 
of a traction engine, although the pressure per 
inch of width of tire may be much less, I 
think the explanation of this may be found in 
the following theory :—If we take a wheel lin. 
wide and suppose that at the point of contact 
with the road surface (which we will suppose 
for the sake of illustration consists of spheres 
lin, in diameter) it presses on a sphere and that 
sphere on four others, and so on in a pyramidal 
form, it will be found that the weight is dis- 
tributed over a much larger area of the subsoil 
than the surface it comes in contact with. 
Now take a wheel 4in. in width, and suppose it 
rests on four spheres placed in a row, each lin. 
in diameter, it will be evident that each sphere 
cannot rest on four independent spheres, 
and each pyramid will, therefore, be com- 
posed of parts of other pyramids, which in- 
tersect each other. With a lin. wheel the 
sphere would rest on four others immediately 
supporting it, and the four spheres in a row 
under the 4in. wheel would rest on ten; at the 
same depth four separate lin. wheels would 
rest on sixteen spheres, as against the ten 
supporting the one 4in. wheel, and the lower 
we go the greater becomes the proportion in 
favour of the lin. wheels. Therefore, the 
greater the width of the wheel, loaded in the 
same proportion, the greater will be the pres- 
sure on the subsoil immediately under it, as the 
load is always borne by the subsoil and not by 
the road coating, which is merely a hard sur- 
face formed to protect the subsoil from the 
immediate effects of the traffic. Of course, 
this will be greatly modified in practice, owing 
to the different sizes and shapes and nature of 
the actual road coating. It may, therefore, I 
think, be laid down that broad wheels with the 
same load are much less destructive than 
narrow ones, but broad wheels loaded in the 
same proportion per inch of width as narrow 
ones are much more destructive. The best 
shape for a wheel is cylindrical ; dished wheels 
should never be used, as, owing to their shape, 
their line of direction is not the same as the 
line of draught, consequently a lateral motion 
is caused, which is a source of great injury to 
the surface of the road, especially in dry 
weather, and they also increase the draught, 
Wheels with tires the section of which is the 
segment of a circle are also to be condemned, 
In fact, all wheels which are not cylindrical 
have disadvantages for which they have no 
proportionate compenation. The effect of 
Springs is more noticeable with vehicles going 
at a high rate of speed than whenat a walking 
pace—in fact, when walking, the draught is 
very little less than without springs : at higher 
rates of speed the draught is much less, This 
applies to a smooth, hard road ; on a soft, 
yielding surface the good effect of springs is 
considerably lessened. The weather has a con- 
siderable effect on the wear of roads, not so 
much directly as indirectly, by increasin g the 
wear caused by ths traffic. Excessive wet 
Causes great wear by softening the binding in 


the road coating, which destroys the solidity of 
it and causes great wear by the material rubbing 
together, and makes it less able to support the 
traffic. Frost after wet causes great injury. 
The water in the road, and sometimes in the 
material itself, when frozen, bursts the road 
coating, especially if the foundation is wet, and 
when a thaw comes the road becomes rotten, 
and much damage is sometimes caused by heavy 
traffic coming on a road at sucha time. Rain 
after thaw also causes great injury, and when 
alternations of frost and thaw occur the road is 
tried very much; indeed, a good road will 
sometimes break up under such conditions, If 
the foundation is wet, and the frost reaches 
through to it, the road will be blown 
up from the bottom. Excessively dry weather 
causes great wear, especially with a 
silicious road material, by the small stuff and 
mud being loosened ; but this can always be 
counteracted by watering. Dry weather has 
less effect on limestone than on any other road 
material, Trees and high hedges are also a 
great cause of wear by keeping the sun away, 
the road remaining wet where otherwise it 
would be dry, Wear is less, generally, in pro- 
portion as a road is smooth, strong, and well 
drained, and of a sufficient width to accommo- 
date the traffic freely. Many experiments have 
been made to measure the wear on roads; but 
this can only approximately be done, unless 
the area and quantity of material periodically 
laid are known. Some say that the wear in- 
creases in direct proportion to the traffic, others 
that it increases in a greater ratio; but from 
personal observation, I think that, on a road 
where the traffic is very heavy, the latter idea 
is frequently correct. The amount of material 
expended annually in this country on main 
roads varies from about 40 cubic yards per mile 
in remote country districts to 1,000, and some- 
times 1,500, cubic yards in the vicinity of large 
towns; but I think the general average would 
be from 70. to 80 cubie yards per mile. On 
district and parish roads it is frequently as 
low as 10 cubic yards per mile, A great mis- 
take is often made in country districts where 
there is little traffic, in procuiing a very hard 
stone from a distance, when a moderately hard 
one can be obtained in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and at a very much less cost. The 
hardest stone is not always the best for a road ; 
it is only the best when the traffic is great, 
On a road where there is only light traffic a 
softer stone is much to be preferred, because 
the hard stones do not consolidate under the 
traffic, and the road is always rough and un- 
even, Ihaveseen this in many cases, to make 
the matter worse, where a quantity of road 
scrapings was put on in the spring to make 
the stones set. When the wet weather came, 
this was all squeezed out as mud, and had to be 
scraped off again, causing great inconvenience 
to the traffic and costing altogether about 
twice as much as the local stone would have 
done. Where roads are repaired by thin coats 
without rolling, as all country roads must be, 
on account of the small quantity of stone 
used per mile, great care is necessary that none 
of the material is wasted. When the material 
is laid in the proper season—viz., in the late 
autumn or early winter, it soon consolidates 
under the traffic and forms a smooth surface. 
All the stone should be laid before Christmas, 
except a small quantity which should be kept 
for the necessary patching in the spring. The 
coat should never bemore than one stone thick ; 
if it is necessary to put a greater thickness, one 
coat should be laid, and, when nearly consoli- 
dated, another should be laid on the top; by 
this means a much firmer and harder road is 
formed, and with less waste of material ; but, 
when it can be avoided, a road should never be 
left to get so much out of shape as to require 
a greater thickness of metalling than one stone 
thick. Before coating a road is commenced in 
the autumn all the small hollows should be 
patched, which will prevent them wearing 
larger ; then those portions of the road which 
require coating should be done. It is always 
best to lay the coatings in short pieces, as if a 
long length is laid the traffic goes to the side of 
the road to escape the stones, and frequently 
cuts it up very much, whereas when laid in 
short lengths it is not worth while to go to the 
side to do so, as they are so soon passed over ; 
if a long length of road require coating it 
should be done in that way, and when the short 
coatings are worn in, which will not take long 
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in the winter, intermediate coats may be laid, 
When the metalling is laid it should be con- 
stantly attended to, and raked so as to prevent 
the formation of ruts. Generally speaking, 
there is no advantage in stocking a road when 
repaired in this way; it may sometimes be 
necessary to do so slightly when the metalling 
is laid in a dry season, but this will always 
depend on circumstances, Ruts are best 
repaired by filling in the wheel tracks first, 
and when the material is partly set the centre 
rut should be attended to; this is better than 
doing all three at once, or the centre and one 
side first, as in the former instance intermediate 
ruts are soon formed by the traffic avoiding 
the loose stones, and in the latter the traffic all 
goes to one side, wheres if the two outside 
ruts are filled in first, the traffic keeps to the 
usual line, on account of having the horse pad 
clear, and when it is time to repair this rut the 
traffic soon wears the single line of stone in, 
If it should be necessary to lay a large coating 
on a street or road with heavy traffic, a binding 
material may be advantageously used ; but, as 
arule, a firmer road is formed without it. It 
is essential that the superfluous mud be re- 
moved from a road. This may be done by 
sweeping or scraping where it is in the form 
of either mud or dust. When dust is regularly 
removed from a road it does not require nearly ~ 
so much watering in dry weather as it other- 
wise would ; care must be taken, however, in a 
road composed of silicious materials that the 
road is not damaged by too much sweeping, as 
it will tend to disintegrate tbe surface, and a 
great deal of useful material is liable to be 
swept away. The best time for sweeping is 
early in the morning before the dew has 
dried, and there is much less inconvenience 
to the traffic at that time, Machines 
drawn by horses are sometimes used to sweep 
up mud or dust. The most common form isa 
circular revolving brush, mounted obliquely, 
which sweeps the mud or dust in a line on the 
one side, to be afterwards gathered up. Another 
machine often used is a scraping machine, con- 
structed in an oblique manner also, and which 
acts in a similar fashion. This is very useful 
when the mud is partly dry. The most useful 
machine that I have seen is Warren’s. In this 
machine a series of brushes attached to an end- 
less chain revolves as it is drawn along, and 
sweeps the mud up an inclined plane intoa 
mud-cart, to which it is attached. When this 
cart is full it can be removed and hauled away, 
and an empty cart attached, so that the ma- 
chine is kept constantly at work, Some sur- 
veyors object to this machine on the ground , 
that it removes too much of the useful small 
material, about the size of small shot, from the 
road. It does do so to a certain extent, but 
this can be reduced to a minimum by adjusting 
the pressure of the brushes, which is easily 
done by simply turning a small wheel; but 
the amount of small stuff that this machine 
removes is so little more than the ordinary 
kinds do, that it is much more than com- 
pensated for by the great saving in time 
and labour, besides more effectually clean- 
sing the road. The great advantage of 
this machine is that it removes the mud 
quickly and at once from the road, and does not 
interfere with the traffic while doing 80. 
These machines can only be advantageously 
used in or near towns, and where there is great 
traffic. In the country, hand scrapers and 
brooms are mostly used, but a small scraping 
machine which can be used by one man is of 
great advantage. The best way to use it is 
from side to side, as this tends to preserve the 
cross-section of the road. A man can scrape a 
great deal more in a day with one of these 
machines than with a hand scraper, and do the 
work much better. It is said by some to be 
very injurious to remove mud from a road wheu 
it is at alldry, but in most cases it is better for 
the road that it should be removed. A road 
should never be watered unless it really needs 
it, as too much water is very injurious and in- 
creases the wear from traffic. To insure the 
constant attention that a road always requires, 
it should be divided into lengths, each under 
the charge of a constant labourer. As much 
should be given to each man as will keep him 
constantly employed during the summer, and 
he will be able to do all the necessary work at 
other times with the assistance of casual 
labourers, The length of road apportioned to 
each man will, of course, vary much according 
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) circumstances. On main roadsfrom one to 
wo miles on aroad with heavy traffic, to six and 
1 some cases eight or nine miles on roads with 
ight traffic. On parish roads these lengths 
yay in some cases be longer. The constant 
ubourer should be on his road at all times, wet 
r dry, and it is of great importance that he 
hould be there during heavy rain and storms 
» as to see that all drains and watercourses 
re clear, as great damage is frequently done 
9 a road by their being choked, particularly in 
illy districts, where a great amount of rubbish 
; usually brought down at the. commencement 
fastorm, The constant labourer should have 
ntire charge of his length under the surveyor. 
[e should not have his work set by the piece, 
s piecework is seldom so well done as day- 
rork, and he should not be moved from his 
ength to another without good cause, as 
othing causes a man to lose interest in his 
‘ork so much as removing him when he has 
acceeded in getting his length into fair order. 
ome men can never be made good roadmen, 
rhile others acquire the necessary knowledge 
ad skill very quickly, and will do more work 
nd make the material go farther than others 
rho have been at similar work for many years. 
{ is generally much better to employ such 
1en as these, even if paid a little more money, 
3it will be far more economical than employ- 
ig the first man who applies for the work, as 
very frequently done, because he will work 
less money. This system of employing 
mstant labourers has been in use on the 
suth Wales county roads for the past 40 years 
ad has been found to work very effectually ; 
/has also been adopted in several parts of 
ogland during the past few years. I think it 
'a@ great mistake to let road repairs by con- 
‘act—the work is never so efficiently done as 
would be by daywork with men in charge of 
skilled labourer, and when under the super- 
ision of a surveyor. The only thing which 
in be advantageously let by contract is the 
ipply of road materials, which may be sup- 
lied, ready broken, in heaps on the side of the 
vad, or, better still, in stone depéts recessed 
ithe hedge or bank. It is better to have the 
aterial in small heaps, at short intervals, so 
iat it can be wheeled out with a wheelbarrow, 
jther than have large heaps at long intervals 
\d have to cart it where it is wanted ; the men 
m usually make the material go farther in 
pairing and patching if accessible with wheel- 
trows, It is best tc have it supplied by the 
tbic yard rather than by the ton, and it should 
% be measured until broken and stacked. It 
ould always be delivered by the end of the 
‘mmer, as the road is less injured by the 
thing at that time, and the longer the 
one is exposed to the action of the weather 
ie better it is. If the repairs should be let 
b contract, the term should not be for less than 
mee years, as if let for a shorter period 
an this, one man may keep the road in good 
pair for one year, and use a proper quantity 
{material and labour on it; the next year 
other man may get the contract, and do as 
‘tle as he possibly can to it, just keeping it 
(good appearance until his contract expires, 
dthen, as soon as wet weather comes, the 
ad shows great signs of weakness, and re- 
jires a great deal of material and labour ex- 
nded on it to bring it into good order again. 
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_ A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO 
NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


‘NHIS new work well deserves the distinctive 
|. adjective by which Mr, Tomlinson has 
ceded his title, and will be welcomed by the 
‘teasingly large class who demand books of 
“erence, and especially by those connected 
‘sh the most northern county of England. 
‘e style of the new guide is more diffuse than 
iit of the familiar handbooks of Murray, 
tater space being allotted to the consideration 
( historical and antiquarian subjects, and 
‘ecially the folk-lore and ballads of North- 
‘berland, The padding is in places perhaps 
t palpable ; but the outcome is a work which 
‘1 be found readable even by those who have 
local sympathies to be awakened by its 
‘dy, and wherever we have tested it the in- 
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formation appears reliable and brought down 
to Jate. The compiler has frequently utilised 
the labours of recent writers on the archxology 
and topography of the county, and expresses 
his indebtedness to Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hex- 
ham, and to Dr. J. C. Bruce for information as 
to the churches and the Roman Wall respec- 
tively. The county is divided into ten sections, 
each treated in a separate chapter. A few in- 
troductory pages deal with the geology, his- 
tory, and characteristics of Northumberland as 
a whoie, anda useful appendix furnishes tabu- 
lated statements as to the styles of the pre- 
Reformation churches, only seventy-eight in 
number, the ancient parishes having been of 
immense extent, the British and Roman camps, 
of which there remain 36 and 22 respectively, 
the castles and pele towers, and the remains 
of monastic houses, One large and three sec- 
tional maps of the county are other excellent 
features of the book, which is well got up and, 
like Continental guides, is bound in scarlet 
cloth with rounded edges to the corners, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Memorial of the Cambridge Camden Society 
and the Eeclesiological Society, by the Rey. 
KH. J. Boyrcn, M.A., Rector of Haughton, 
Hants. These societies, which were really 
successive phases of one and the same 
organisation, were coincident with and marked 
symptoms of the Gothic Revival, and have 
found an historian in Mr. Boyce. The 
Camden Society was founded in 1839 at 
Cambridge, as a University movement, and 
gradually became nationalised as its members 
left their colleges ; it was dissolved in 1845 
owing to the withdrawals of those who feared 
that its tendencies would be towards Roman 
Catholicism. Many of its members reconsti- 
tuted it as the Hcclesiological Society in the 
following year, but it finally ceased to exist in 
1868. The society, under its successive titles, 
initiated and aided in carrying out many im- 
portant church restorations, and was a factor 
in setting the tide of public opinion and 
subscription in that direction ; they also pub- 
lished very valuable papers in the Transactions, 
and although the dispassionate observer sees 
that they made many errors of commission 
they induced the public to treat the fabrics of 
the churches with greater care, and played no 
unimportant part in the ecclesiastical, theo- 
logical, and architectural movements of the 
Early Victorian period. Notes on Technical 
Education, addressed to the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
by R. F. CHIsHoum, F.R.1.B.A., suggests a 
scheme for the Workmen’s Institute just 
established at Baroda, based on Mr, Chisholm’s 
experience in the pottery and other industries, 
——Wilson’s Advanced Building Construction 
(John Heywood, Manchester and London) isa 
compilation that will be highly valued by all 
artisans and students who are engaged in the 
study of building construction. The element- 
ary work on this subject we noticed some time 
since. The course of lessons is graduated, and 
includes every trade. The author is the lec- 
turer on Building Construction in the Tech- 
nical School, Manchester. His large experience 
of teaching has enabled him to give the most 
important kinds of construction. Thus in the 
present book the strength of wood and iron 
girders is treated in a number of worked 
examples, each step of which is rendered easy. 
To the teacher Mr, Wilson’s useful work will 
be equally serviceable. The details are drawn 
to a working scale, and are very clear. Iron 
roofs are treated. The exercises on practical 
arithmetic and the mcde of calculating the 
strength of beams are particularly of value to 
the student,—_— Graphic Statics and Practical 
Arithmetic for the Honours Stage, by the same 
author, contains a very ably-compiled series of 
exercises, showing the application of the valu- 
able principle of graphic statics to various kinds 
of construction—gates, doors, partitions, roofs, 
&c, The book is useful for those competing 
for the Associateship of the Institute. This 
work can be obtained direct from the author, 
John Wilson, Chapel-grove, Urmston, near 
Mazchester.—— Electric Bells and All about 
Them, by 8S. R. BoTTONE (Whittaker and Co., 
Paternoster-square), isa new work by an old 
contributor to the Hnglish Mechanic. The 
author gives full details as to the construction 
of batteries, bells, pushes and detectors, the 
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modes of wiring, testing, connecting-up, and 
localising faults. It contains more than a 
hundred illustrations, No bell-fitter should be 
without it. The Application of Ornament, 
by Lewis F,. Day (B. T. Batsford, 52, High 
Holborn), is the last of a series of three text- 
books on ornamental design. The two earlier 
volumes dealt with the anatomy and planning 
of ornament respectively, and explained the 
theory of the rudimentary lines on which 
decoration may be designed and distributed. 
The present book shows the place, purpose, and 
process of application, the keynote struck being 
that strict subordination to practical condi- 
tions is the first essential to ornamentation. 
Important chapters are those dealing with the 
rationale of the conventionals, and where to 
stop in ornament. The volume is illustrated by 
over fifty phototints. 
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THE LATE MR, C. F. HANSOM. 


E regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Charles Francis Hansom, architect, of 
Bristol, which occurred at his residence, 1, 
Claremont-place, Clifton, on Friday last, at the 
age of 72 years, the immediate cause of death 
being cancer. Mr. Hansom, who was one of 
the last survivors of the pioneers of the Gothic 
Revival, had carried out a very large number 
of churches, schools, and couvents for the 
Roman Catholics, chiefly in the Decorated 
style, andall thoroughly English in character 
and treatment. He was a younger brother of 
the late Joseph Stanislaus Hansom, who died 
in 1882, also an ecclesiastical architect, but 
more widely known as the inventor of the cab 
which bears his name; the brothers were in 
partnership from 1854 to 1859, and since 
September, 1886, Mr. C. F. Hansom has been 
associated in business with Mr, F. Bligh Bond, 
a former pupil. He leaves a widow and one 
son, Mr. HE. J. Hansom, formerly in partnership 
with him, but now of the firm of Dunn and 
Hansom, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Among Mr. Hansom’s chief works may be 
named the Pro-Cathedral at Clifton; Roman 
Catholic churches at Erdington, Coventry, 
Edgehill, Wolverhampton, Bath (St. John), 
Rugeley, Thurnham, Appleforth, Cardiff, 
Cheltenham (St. Gregory), and elsewhere, in 
all about seventy in number; convents at 
Stone, Stoke-on-Trent, Clifton, Loughborough, 
and Taunton; colleges at Clifton (which is 
about to be completed from his designs), Mal- 
vern, and Tavistock (Kelly Memorial), and de- 
signs prepared for Bristol Medical School. For 
the Bristol School Board, Messrs. Hansom and 
Bond have built Easton-road schools, another at 
Ashton Gate is in progress, and on the day of 
Mr. Hansom’s death the Board adopted modified 
designs on which he had been at work to the 
last for a third school in Anvil-street. For the 
last three-and-twenty years he had beena Fellow 
of the R.1.B.A.,and he took an active part in the 
formation and working of the Bristol Society 
of Architects, of which at the time of his death 
he was president. He also assisted in the 
establishment of the local Artillery Volunteer 
Corps, in which he held a captain’s commis- 
sion. Mr. Hansom was buried on Tuesday at 
the Catholic Cemetery at Bath, at the special 
request of St. John’s clergy in that city, the 
cemetery having been laid out, and the Hyre 
mortuary chapel within it built, from his 
designs, The funeral was attended by Mrs, 
Hansom, his son, and other relatives, and by 
the vice-presidents and a dozen other members 
of the Bristol Society of Architects, besides 
other professional brethren. 


OO - 


The Highways and Sewerage Committee of the 
borough of Leicester, at their mee iing of Friday 
last, decided to appoint, subject to the approval of 
the Town Council, Mr. Chas. Mason, deputy borough 
engineer of Nottingham, to the post of assistant 
borough surveyor of Leicester. Mr. Mason is an 
Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London, an Associate of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and a member of the 
Council of the Nottingham Architectural Society, 
and has been in the employ of the Nottingham 
corporation for a period of eight years. There 
were 165 applicants for the vacancy at Leicester. 


The foundation-stone of a school church at the 
Fall, Ardesley, near Wakefield, was laid by Lord 
Colville on Saturday. The building will seat 300 
persons, will cost about £700, and is being built 
from plans by Mr. W.S. Barber, of Halifax. 
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Building Gutelligenre. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The provisional building for 
the Protestant Cathedral of All Saints, at 
Albany, N.Y., was dedicated on the 20th ult. It 
is of brickwork, being the shell of the design 
proper up to the eaves, and is covered in with a 
temporary wooden roof, The structure will 
ultimately be faced with stone, and has been 
designed by Mr. Robert W. Gibson, of Albany, 
formerly of London. It will have a total 
length of 265ft., by an average width of 95ft., 
the width across transepts being 110ft., and 
across nave, between aisles, 40ft., and across 
choir, 35ft. The height to keystone of vault 
over nave roof is 70ft., and that of chancel 
66ft. It will be English Harly Decorated in 
style and details; but the height and treat- 
ment of the vaulting are French, There will 
be a broad central tower, covered with an 
octagon roof, rising toa height of 180ft., and 
two western towers and spires, each 203ft, high. 
The building material is light-red stone from 
Potsdam, with darker stone from Long Wendon 
for dressings and internal work. The contractor is 
John Smith ; 2,503 seats will be provided. The 
cost of the provisional building is 250,00 Odols., 
opt the complete structure nearly 600,000 

ols, 

BIRMINGHAM,.—An important block of build- 
ings, situated in the best part of Broad-street, 
one of the leading thoroughfares in this town, 
and having a frontage of about 100ft., is now 
rapidly approaching completion, This building 
consists of two double-fronted and four single- 
fronted shops, with large show-rooms and bed- 
rooms over, and necessary outbuildings, &c, 
A free treatment of Gothic has been adopted in 
the elevation, which is of a somewhat orna- 
mental character. Minton’s tiles have been 
used for banding courses, and for filling in 
window-heads to first and second floors, and 
ornamental stone, brickwork and woodwork, 
stone and wood carving, and white glazed bricks 
have also been freely introduced. The pro- 
prietor is Mr. C, Ede, of Edgbaston, and the 
architect Mr, J. Statham Davis, of 53, Newhall- 
street, Birmingham, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—The new institute at 
Winshill, which has been built by public sub- 
scription, was opened on Saturday, November 
24th, The buildings have been erected in 
Mount-street, by Messrs, Lowe and Sons, from 
designs of Messrs. Osborn and Reading, archi- 
tects, of Birmingham, ata cost of about £1,500, 
and consist of an entrance hall, a large lecture 
hall, ante-room and cloakrooms, reading-room, 
classrooms, caretaker’s residence, &c. The 
materials used are red bricks and stone dress- 
ings. The rooms were filled with the principal 
inhabitants of Winshill and the district. 


GNOSALL.—The parish church of Gnosall 
was reopened last week after restoration 
under the direction of Mr, Charles Lynam, 
of Stoke-on-Trent. The principal works effected 
embrace (1) the removal of the flat plaster 
ceilings from the nave and aisles, thus throw- 
ing open the timbers of their roofs. Those to 
the aisles are of oak; but the nave roof is of 
modern construction, and of deal. It has been 
strengthened by supplementary timbers, and 
new boarding has been fixed between the 
rafters. (2) The clearance from all the walls 
and internal dressings of stonework of the 
plaster and colour-wash which disguised the 
ancient masonry. (3) The rearrangement of 
the floors throughout ; those to the passages 
being of new plain tiles, and the spaces under 
the benches of wood. (4) The passages are 
placed against the walls wherever practicable, 
(5) The conversion of the former pewing into 
open benches. (6) The provision of anew heat- 
ing apparatus for the whole building on the 
low-pressure principle. New oak doors have 
also been provided. Repairs to the roofs, glass, 
and walls generally have also been effected, 
The old pulpit is to be re-used, but it has a new 
stone base, and a new alabaster font has been 
erected at the west end. The eastern part of 
the church was restored some years ago, under 
the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, Mr. 
Muirhead, of Newport, Mon., was the con- 
tractor. 

_ HeEREFORD.— The Victoria Ward for children, 
just added to the General Infirmary, was opened 
on Thursday, the 29th ult, 


It is a red-brick | 
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structure of two stories, with Codsall-stone 
dressings, and adjoins the main _ build- 
ings. The length is about 72ft., and the width 
27ft, The main room is 49ft. by 24ft., and 
13ft. Gin. high, and the beds are arranged on 
both sides in the spaces between the windows. 
The walls are distempered in green and adorned 
with a dado of encaustic tiles 4ft. Gin. high, 
At one end of the ward is the nurses’ room, 
a head nurse’s room, an extra room for the 
nurses, an extra ward, a bath-room, and asmall 
kitchen. Mr, F, R, Kempson, of Hereford and 
Llandaff, has been the architect for the work, 
as he was for the Hawkins’ Ward, which was 
built three or four years ago, and for the new 
entrance porch to the main building, which 
was finished a short time since, Mr. Collins, 
of Tewkesbury, was the contractor, and the 
encaustic tiles were supplied by ‘Messrs, God- 
win and Son, of Lugwardine, 


SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM,—The new church 
of St. John, Sparkhill, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Worcester on Saturday. The part of 
the church already erected, and now ready for 
opening, will seat 663 persons, and when the 
whole is completed there will be accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 worshippers. The church is 
cruciform in plan, with a nave at present 58ft., 
and when completed 102ft. long by 45ft. wide. 
The south transept is 45ft. by 16ft., the north 
45ft. by 14ft., with an annexe 28ft. by 7ft. The 
chancel is 30ft. by 44ft., with an apsidal end— 
an organ-chamber en one side, and a vestry 
capable of accommodating 50 people on the 
other, The structure is of brick, with Derby- 
shire stone dressings, and the style adopted is 
Geometrical Gothic, The roof is covered with 
brown tiles, supported on iron ribs, which are 
inclosed in pitch-pine. The floor of the church 
is covered with deal blocks, and that of the 
chancel with tiles. The seats are of deal. The 
gas-fittings and altar-standards have been sup- 
plied by Hart, Son, Peard, and Co. The pulpit 
will be of oak, richly carved, ona Caen stone 
base. The reading-desk will also be of oak. 
The present cost of the church will be about 
£4,550, and the cost of the remainder, without 
the tower and spire, is estimated at £1,685, 
making a total of £6,235. The architects are 
Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, and the 
builders Messrs. Sapcote and Sons, 


WARMINSTER,—The work of restoring the 
parish church is making good progress, but it 
will not be finished by the end of the year, 
The architect is Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A, During the rebuilding of the chancel 
portion the clerk of the works was Mr. J. 
Simpson; but he was afterwards removed to 
Woodford, Essex, and Mr, W. Conradi has since 
fulfilled the duties. All the carved and sculp- 
ture work in stone and wood about the new 
nave and aisles, like that of the chancel, is by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, The wrought 
metal work is by Messrs, Singer and Son, of 
Frome. A new pulpit has been given by Mr. 
George Vicary, of Warminster, It will be octa- 
gonal on plan, nearly 7ft. high, and will have 
a base of blue Pennant stone, upon which will 
be a cluster of eight polished Devonshire 
marble columns, These support the main body 
of the pulpit, the lower part of which is to be 
of polished variegated marble. The angle 
columns and the upper cornice will also be of 
the same material, whilst the rest will be in 
grained yellow magnesian limestone, There 
will be carved angels at each of the six angles, 
The pulpit, and also a new font, are being 
made in Mr, Harry Hems’ studios at Exeter, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocrETy,—At 
a meeting of Professional Associates, held on 
Thursday evening, the 29th ult., the present 
condition of the society was discussed. In the 
end a number of suggestions for the general 
improvement of the society were adopted, and 
a copy forwarded to the President and Council, 
together with a request that a special meeting 
be called to take them into further considera - 
tion, 

OO —— ————_—_ 


At a vestry meeting heldat St. Mary’s, Bridge- 
north, it was decided to take steps to restore the 
church, including the replacement of the high- 
backed pews by modern seats. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 5 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opir 
our correspondents. All communications shd 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are 
claimants upon the space allotted to corresponde? 


It is particularly requested that all drawings | 
communications respecting illustrations or literary, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bu 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to member; 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently ot] 
caused. All Drawings and other communicatio 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor w: 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought co 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made pay 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To Fra 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Br 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies o 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 1) 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Ady 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertis: 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line count 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscell 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation ady 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the firs 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 
40 words. Special terms for series of more th 
insertions can be ascertained on application to thi 
lisher. \ 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Par; 
Advertisements lg. per line. No front page or pari 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations V; 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TW 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must rea: 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertis¢ 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure 
tion, 
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NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price 7 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
few bound volumes of Vols, XLI., XLVI, XLIX.,1] 
LII., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price 1 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 07 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
back numbers to complete volume just ended | 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of pri 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s, 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—G. and Oo.—B. U. R.S, A,—S. Bros.—} 
Co.—M, and Co. ! 
PuHIPPs. (Laxton’s is the best price-book. There is 
specially devoted to carpenters and joiners.) 


“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB.. 
PICCIOLA. (The pair of semi-detached houses giv 
subject B may, of course, have windows in the} 
walls; but it should be borne in mind that hot 
this class often are built ia a series of pairs, s 
when placed close together, as they usually needs 
be, on account of the value of frontage, the wi 
of one house overlook the windows of the next 
In the designs we have asked for, a clever “hi 
miss” arrangement of window openings, &., | 
for this reason, weigh much with us in makiz 
award )—W. W. (“Teak” is more distinctive 
“Oak” for motto.)—W. A.SuGDEN, (The Rules” 
Designing Club were printed in our issue for N 
1888,)—COUNTRY COUSIN. (We cannot be respor 
You really must comply with the rules and write 
name and address on the back of each drawit 
KIRBY PARKINSON. (See answer to W. A. Su 
You had better not try to put more rooms into thi 
of villas than the accommodation stipulated. The 
given will be quite enough for the dimensions ¢ 
site.)—F. T. WRIGHT. (The drawings are returr 
due course. Drawings are received up to the Satu 
giving 28 days clear of the date of publication.)— 
MONTAGUE. (Thanks for suggestions. We are g 
see the Club still so popular.)—JOHN MANI 
EK. J. H, J. B, AND OTHERS. (Read the rule 
follow printed instructions. Several contributo 
in this respect, and give needless trouble to us, a 
as to themselves.) : 


DRAWINGS RECEIVED. — “ Glyp,” “Shadow,” 4 
warts,” “ Vir Super Hostes,” “H” in a circle, i 
“N” in a cirele, ‘Ichabhu,” ‘ Picciola,” ‘ 
46 Fairy,” 6. Ys Tae ““c Spider,” “Tyro » in @ ¢ 
“Moth,” “ Artifex,” ‘ Jak-Point,” “ Advena,” Y 
ona,” “ Darkey,” “ Avalon,’ Il Penseroso,” * Hl 
“ Perseverance,” ‘ Legna,” “St. Tuduo,” “ York 
Fledgeling,” ‘‘Oswald,” ‘“ Policy,” ‘ Goth,” ‘* Hie: 
mus,” “ Rienzi,” ‘Maneunium,” ‘ Yeoman,” Ty 
“ Hawkeye,” “Westford,” “Primrose,” “ Nil De 
andum,” “Savant,” * Venator,” ‘An Old Blue, | 
ina circle. 
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Correspondence, 


——$+44—— 
CLAUSES IN BUILDING CONTRACT 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS 


S1r,—There are a few points in the rep. 
Messrs. John Wood and Son, to which I 


' ask your permission to be allowed to refer 


= 
‘Dec. 7, 1888. 


In the first place, 
tter was “evidently 
ie plea for justice to builders in Mr. Water- stop us 
yuse’s excellent address as P.R.I.B.A.,” is best | to St. Lo 
iswered by the fact that the architects of | was ther 


the assumption that my | and wen 
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written i rit them ever since, and have work that will last till the 
1 opposition to middle of January—ie., of course, if the weather does not 
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Intercommunication, 


Sra 
QUESTIONS. 


t for them to Allegheny (Pa.) I have been with 


I was at Allegheny six weeks, and then was sent 
wis, in Indiana, some 700 miles further west. I 
e four months, and then was ordered to Kansas 


. . +s City, and recently came on from there here. 
ceter had arrived at their decision some I joined the trade society at St. Louis, paying 10 dollars 


onths before Mr, Waterhouse’s address was (£2). The fact is, it is a very hard thing to obtain work 
livered. in this country unless you are a society-man. Hven the 
The removal of what Messrs. Wood consider | 2tchitects prefer bosses (employers) who employ union 
redundancy of words in my statement of the 
se (and to which I do not at all object) does 
4 make the architects of Exeter less “ ner- 
us,” nor does it make the proposal appear less 
varming,” inasmuch as nothing Messrs. 
ood say disposes of the fact that in all cases 
error there is but one just course—viz., a 
sting of all the items throughout the bills, 
architects are prepared to face this—well 
d good, 
Inote Messrs. Wood’s cynical reference to 
mtlemen who take cut their own quantities |R 
contradistinction to “ properly trained sur- 
yors,in whose work it is very rare to find 
rors” ; but I may state that the instances in 
nich I had found discrepancies occurred in 
e bills of quantity surveyors of acknowled ged 
sition, one of whom was recommended to me 
‘one of the largest builders in the West of 
igland, 
The suggestion that architects of position do 
§ undertake this branch of work is so pal- 
bly outside the facts that it could be 
swered in the negative by a large number of 
mbers of the Institute, as well as others who 
not belong to that body, but whose capa- 
ities, I suppose, would hardly be called into 
estion. 
But, Sir, what are the grounds for the alleged 
Toss injustice” in continuing the “con- 
uptible practice ” of limiting the period for 
2 discovery and rectification of errors ? 
When I first entered the profession about 
enty-one years ago the practice of supplying 
antities was scarcely in existence in the pro- 
lees, except in the case of large works, 
alders rushed into the fray of competition, 
d wasted far too much time, it must be 
mitted, over purely speculative work, 
adually that condition of things has been 
proved, and now it is the custom to supply 
antities very generally, with the condition 
it, “although believed to be absolutely cor- 
t, they are not guaranteed, and that no 
ection can be entertained after the signing 
the contract.” Such a condition is mani- 
tly unjust, because it is offering a privilege 
ich, in nine cases out of ten, it is morally 
yossible for the builder to take advantage 
But supposing the time is extended to, 
; twenty-one days from the date of signing 
‘Contract—which, in most instances, is not 
le for a week after the tender is accepted— 
here any reasonable person who would say 
tthis time is not sufficient to allow a 


Eastern States. The work i 
is paid better money. 
and no end of variety i 
part of this state (Nebraska), 
is quite prairie land, and t 
from a distance. 
have been chiefly 


S not nearly so hard, and one 


upon the public taste all through the States. 
rule, infinitely better than English terracotta ; 
sees any “cripples” or broken lin 
often notices in England. 

The favourite style of carving in the States just now is 
omanesque, introduced by the late Mr. Richardson, of 
Boston, an architect who has had as much to do with the 
general acceptance of that style as the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., had to do with the revival of Gothic work in 
England. Personally, although all the rage here, I do not 
care for it, as it is nearly all surface work. 

I have stood the summer better this year than last, and 
have only lost half a day from the heat. It was very hot 
at St. Louis: the thermometer was for weeks at 98° in the 
shade, and only dropped to 90° at midnight. What with 
the heat and the musquitoes, sleep was next to impossible. 
The Fall (autumn) hag been beautiful. We have only had 
two wet days for the past three months. I enclose our 
local price list for masonry, and remain, yours faithfully, 

* * * * 


es in it here, like one so 


The following is the document referred to :— 


FRICE LIST ADOPTED BY THE JOURNEYMEN 
STONECUITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS 
CIE ys Mo, 


FOR NATIVE LIMESTONE (100 cents = 4s. 2d.) 


Pitch-faced ashlar for fence work, 12in. or over in 
height, per superficial foot, 20 cents (10d.) 3 12in. or less, 
per lineal foot, 20 cents (10d.) ; the above cut to dimen- 
sion, 25 cents (ls. 03d.) 

Pitched-faced ashlar with draft, 12in. or over in height, 
per superficial foot, 30 cents (ls. 34.) ; 12in. or less, per 
lineal foot, 30 cents (1s. 8d.) 

Pitched-faced ashlar with 13 tooled margin, 12in. or 
over in height, per superficial foot, 40 cents (1s, 8d.) ; 
12in. or less, per lineal foot, 40 cents (1s. 8d.) 

Ashlar, rough, poiated face, 12in. or over in height, per 
Superficial foot, 35 cents (ls. 53d.) ; 12in. or less, per 
lineal foot, 35 cents (1s. 54d.) 

Ashlar, pointed face with tooled margin, 12in, or over in 
height, per superficial foot, 45 cents (1s. 1034.) ; 12in. or 
less, per lineal foot, 45 cents (1s. 103d.) 

Curbing, per lineal foot, 20 cents (10d.); water table 
with wash pitched face, per lineal foot, 40 cents (1s. 8d.) 

Base, course pitched face with wash, per lineal foot, 
35 cents (1s. 53d.) 

Steps, bush hammered, 
(2s. 84d.) 

Plain, pitched-face window-sills, per lineal foot, 30 
cents (1s. 3d.) 

Door sills, bush hammered face, 14 to 20in. in width, 
per lineal foot, 75 cents (33. 134.) 

Bush hammered wall coping, 14 to 20in. in width, per 
superficial foot, 65 cents (23, 831.) 

Bush hammered fence coping, 2ft, in height, per lineal 
foot, 1.85dols, 


per lineal foot. 65 cents 


PIER BLOCKS, 


Pier block, pitched face, per cubic fooi, 20 cents (10d.) 
Pier block, pointed face, per cubic foot, 30 cents (1s. 3d.) 


) . é sj Pier block, bush hammered, rough, per cubic foot, 50 
Ider the opportunity of testing, either cer- conte (eta) Pieter POk o ere 
Litems, or all the items, should he feel so| Pier block, fine bush hammered, per cubic foot, 60 cents 
dosed ? (23. 6d.) Pier blocks less than 12in, in height to be mea- 
he truth is, that under the quantity system nT Waihen pet lineal Toot, 10 cents (6a.) 

builder is very properly relieved of the com- ; : 

tion of former days ; such competition is, BRIDGE WORK. 

act, reduced to a minimum, andismuchless|] Ashler, per superficial foot, 35 cents (1s. 54d.) 


Hevders, per superficial foot, 45 cents (1s, 104d.) 

Corners, per superficial foot, 40 cents (1s. 8d.) 

Coping, bush hammered top with pitched face, per cubic 
foot, 40 cents (1s. 8d.) 


athat of the architect, and it seems to me 
5 the rights of the employer, who pays for 
‘Quantities, in order that he may know 
ily at the outset what his building contract 
Ybe, and the privileges of the architect, are 
1imvolved in this proposal to reduce the 
‘ent custom of accepting a contract to one 
ierely a schedule of prices.—I am, &c., 


JAMES CrocKER, F.R.LB.A. 


| STONE-CAR 


A CORRECTION. 


SIR,—While thanking you for the notice of Mr. 
Wilson’s etchings you so kindly gave in last week’s 
paper, I beg to call your attention to the mis- 
print in my name. I am called Mr. Cleaver. If 
it is not asking too much, I should like the error 
corrected.—I am, &c., H. H. PEARCE, 

Cleaver-street, Kennington-cross, 8.H. 


xeter, Dee. 5 


VER IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 
(B,—The following letter i 
ved from Nebraska State, U.S.A., and is 
dl5th Nov. 1888. The lines are penned bya 
afer apprentice of mine, whom I last saw in 
*York last year, and who was then rather 
‘atthe despotic action taken by the local 
sunions, It, and the list of prices ap- 
led, may be read with interest by some of 
‘ readers,—I am, &c., 
keter, 1st Dec., 1888, 


s one I have just a anions th aa 


The foundation-stone of a chapel for the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists of Tremeirchion, Flintshire, 
has just been laid. The chapel, which will accom- 
modate 140 persons, will be in the Harly English 
style, built of limestone and pressed Ruabon brick, 
with Llanasa stone dressings, The interior fittings 
will be in pitch-pine. The whole will cost £300, 
and the contract has been given to Mr. John Jones, 
builder, St. Asaph. 


Under the will of the late Mr. William Dunnett 
the Corporation of London have received a 
upon If and all oth valuable bequest for their Art Gallery, in the 
vin Europe, and ac te I Aaah Bog A rs Bi shape of a large collection of paintings, sculpt ure, 
‘consequence, I started fora Boston (Mass.) firm, ! marbles, and bas-reliefs, 


HARRY HEmMs, 


| [copy.] 
AR SIR,—I utterly refused last spring to pay the fine 
lollars (£10) the New York Stone-Cutters’ Society 


men. I certainly like the Western better than the 


There is plenty of excellent stone, 
n coloured marbles in the Western 
but hereabout (eastward) it 
he stone used chiefly comes 
Indeed, until quite lately the buildings 
of wood, and it is only during the last 
three years that brick and stone have been used generally. 

It is quite astonishing how large a hold terracotta has 
It is, as a 
one never 


[9851.]—Bankruptcy of Contractor.—I am 
obliged to the two gentiemen who have replied to my 
query. But it was particularly the course to be pursued 
with regard to the bankrupt contractor on which I wished 
for information, not as to the future carrying out of the 
work undone.—SPEs, 


[9852.|—Pressure.—Will some reader kindly give me 
the principle whereby I may calculate the pressures per 
foot on the following or similar cases? The pressure on 
the sides and ends of a cast-iron service reservoir or tank 
50ft. long, 30ft. wide, and 15ft: deep. The pressure on 
canal lock gates, the depth of water being 8ft ;—as some 
books say that the pressure is only on account of the depth 
and not the area of the surface of water, whilst others say 
the contrary. Also the pressure which a water main of 
4in, diameter has to withstand, and how the thickness of 
metal is ascertained when the height of the reservoir is 
80ft. above the point in question, and the lengths of pipes 
are 400 yards of 8in. main, 300 yards of 7in., 400 yards of 
6in.,and 200 yards of 4in, ; total, 1,300 yards. And also 
what would be the difference in the pressure if the height 
was increased to 200ft.—M. 


(9853.]—Tennis Court.—Will some reader of the 
BUILDING News kindly advise me in the following? I 
want to make a tennis court to be flooded in the winter 
for skating purposes. What is the best material to use, 
and the substance of such materials used that willanswer 
both purposes ?—An early answer will oblige—Purrrr. 


[9854.]—Probationary Drawings at Institute 
Exam.—Will someone who has passed the Institute 
exam. kindly furnish me with a few particulars as tothe 
probationary drawings required? Must the design neces- 
sarily be in one of the pure styles, such as Gothic or 
Classic, of an elaborate character, and should the drawing 
be finished up in black and white or in colour ?—EXAM. 


[9855.|—Excavations.—Would you please explain 
the best method of computing, Ist, the number of cube 
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yards of excavations, 2nj, the number of cube yards of 
filling >—NO NAME, 


'*{9856.]—Proportions of a Concert or Lecture 
Hall.—I shouid be glad if some reader will give any par- 
ticulars of a well proportioned hall for hearing, and name 
an example; also the mode of warming adopted. Any 
information as to actual buildings will be esteemed by— 
ENQUIRER. 


[9857.]—-Warming by Water or Air.—Which igs 
the most economical system, and give the best results? 
The room is a large one, used for public meetings. There 
isa basement.—A BUILDER. 


[9858.]—Building and Adjoining Owner.— 
Can a building owner enter a house of adjoining owner 
for the parpose of carrying out any work he may have 
authority todo? Ifso, is not a written notice necessary ? 
I shall be obliged for rep!y as to what isthe usual proce- 
dure in such a case.—ADJOINING{|OWNER. 


[9859.]—Levels.—What is the best modern levelling 
instrument, and what is the best way to obtain it? Iam 
told the instruments used in the Ordnance Survey are of 
the best, and can be bought very cheaply at the depéts; 
Will someone advise me upon the subject 7—IDONEUM, 


REPLIES. 

[9837.J—-What is a Billion ?—I beg to offer the 
following reply :— 
WITH Pecsantvetaxeaacseseens mae 0 
GUN. (eisecvecvernsdeess ee ae 00 
ATID GT OMS) eroueivedeussecceceseysnctecseeen 000 
THOUBANGS aster tare cdr cere oe x 0 000 
Tens of: thousands ,.25....s1e0secresses 00 000 
Hundreds of thousands.............0. 000 000 
MART OUG Gee sasterstetaattant ccd AS 0 000 000 
Penis OL millONs) Mises, tectes cedveesve 00 000 000 
Hundreds of millions ...........e00008 000 000 000 
Thousands of millions ............... 0 000 000 oco 
Tens of thousands of millions...... 00 000 000 000 
Hundreds of thousands of millions 000 000 000 000 
Bilton, scstavtsosounsevssaycclsoseanacs «ce» Oy. 0000 000% 000000 


Thus showing that one billion is also one thousand of 
thousands of millions, not as ‘“‘H. H.’” saysin your last 
issue, ‘one hundred thousand millions,” for then thera 
would only be twelve figures. See above diagram,—TRIED 
IT BEFORE. 


[9819.}—Cement, &c.; Measure Boxes.—I beg 
to say that I have had several large floors (self-support- 
ing) laid in Liverpool warehouses, and using the “ three’? 
measure boxes. Certainly the different foremen never 
complained of their men being hampered with three mea- 
sures, and with all respect to ‘G.A.8.,” I prefer to 
have three separate measures used, a3 my sketch showg 
(see BUILDING NkEws, Nov. 23, 1888), as I think it i, 
more easily watched than when you use one large mea_ 
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At King’s College, on Wednesday, a meeting 
was held for the purpose of opening a fund for 
repairing the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
reinstating it in its former condition, putting 
it in a state of safety to the public, and re- 
moving the present unsightly and obstructive 
hoarding, and for reopening the church. The 
sum proposed to be raised for this purpose is 
£3,000. The Bishop of London, who occupied 
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sure for ccarse stuff (or broken metal) and fine stuff (or 
sand), for how are you to be certain that the proper 
quantity of sand is used unlessyou stand over each gauging 
£0 as to be there just the moment the first part is 
completed? But by using my method you can easily 
watch the gaugicg as you are passing to and fro, as I have 
proved by experience.—TRIED I1' BEFORH, 


(9838.]—Building Act-Steam Pipes—Low 
Pressure.—I beg to offer the following in answer to 
“RR, W.’s” guestion—What is “low” pressure ? Also, 
what is “under” pressure? In “The Steam Engine,’ by 
Dr. Lardner, page 96, it is as follows :—“ By ‘low’ pres- 
sure engines is to be understood those in which the safety 
valve on the boiler is loaded at the rate of 4 to 6lb. per 
square inch,’’ and on p. 108 of the same book— 


Mabie inches! Mchne’lemedt the chair, hoped that they would do their 

Total pres-l(oeresponding| of Steam pro-| of cubic inch utmost to preserve this beautiful church, which 
sure in lbs} yom Li rot duced by al of water eva- | formed so conspicuous a feature in the Strand. 
per.sq in. 2 : paisa inch of ale Nore Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, architect, read a 
rates ae i report on the church, stating that the whole 
4 152'3 5685 1895 of the foundations were thoroughly sound, and 

ve Ht 3897 1918 that the sum of £3,000 would cover all that 

50 283°2 oo mee was necessary to be done. Mr, Ewan Christian 

100 332-0 295 2462 moved. Mr. F. G. Hilton Price seconded, and 
the Bishop of Marlborough supported, a resolu- 


tion in favour of the restoration. Mr. Cole, as 
a parishioner, thought that this church was 
hardly wanted in its present position, and 
stated that an architect engaged to make a 


And in Molesworth’s “ Pocket-Book of Formulas,” p. 451, 
as follows :— 


Atm’sphere included. 


Temperature | Specific No. of Bei bs é 

Tbs. perins.ofmer| of steam. | yelume. |atmsphr’s. report to the parishioners on the repairs neces- 
aq. in. |": oury. sary had stated the expense would be £8,000. 
as pied o hal. sam bore __| Other speakers followed, some opposing and 
4 8-142 153°1 5583 272 |some supporting the resolution, which was 
; bales aun ibe ca reso ultimately carried. A resolution was then 
15 30°533 2131 1610 1020 | passed pledging the meeting to assist the com- 

50 101-776 281°0 518 3060 | mittee of the fund. 
ms aeeet seth 210 poe Dr. G. DANFoRD THOMAS concluded on 


Seem ee Ne te tl 


And in ‘Practical Treatise on Heat,” by Thos. Bex, 
page 10 and 11, as follows :— 


Wednesday the inquiry into the deaths of the 
six men who were killed by the collapse of 
premises in course of construction in Great 


Sunie tae Titchfield-street, Marylebone, on the 9th of 

Pressure above iC  guoy,|Elastic force] November. It will be remembered that at the 
atmospherein| Le™P. | steam from) i,” inches of Sts : > : 

bel pereq tell meer one cubic foot menue l| last sitting the architect, Mr. Miller, said the 

= Pia we of water. : collapse wasa mystery to him. After further 

0 219° 1640 29 92 evidence by Mr. Pluckrose, partner in the firm 

35 281 521 1020 of Oldrey and Co., the contractors, and Mr. 

37 283 503 105°3 H. H. Collins, district surveyor, and others, 

e a8 a ae the jury gavea verdict of “accidental death,” 

adding : “ The jurors, after hearing the evidence 


of the experts, are of opinion that the l4in, 
wall, built in mortar, was not sufficiently 
strong to carry the weight of the superstruc- 
ture, which, on a continuous iron bressummer, 
was concentrated upon the column in the centre 
of the building in Ridinghouse-street, and the 
jurors consider that this was the cause of the 
sudden collapse of the building. The jurors 
consider that such iron columns should have 
been placed on brick piers, built in cement ; 
and further, that the practice of loading floors 
of new buildings with materials used for their 
construction, or otherwise, should be avoided, 
as likely to cause strains upon the building 
generally. The jurors are further of opinion 
that the architect, Mr. Miller, should, in the 
exercise of his discretion, have taken greater 
care in designing such building, so as to insure 
the stability without risk of any kind. Further, 
that they consider that enlarged and dis- 
cretionary powers should be conferred on dis- 
trict surveyors, so as to permit more efficient 
supervision than they at present possess,” 


I think that the above three tables conclusively show 
why the pipes are not to be placed nearer than 6in. to any 
combustible materials. For notice that the heat in the 
steam increases with the pressure; thus in steam below 
pressure, or say under 15lb. to the square inch, is under 
212°; when you reach 50lb. to the square inch the heat 
is 450°, or more than the melting point of tin (442°). It 
is generally understood that if high-pressure steam heat- 
ing pipes are not carefully fixed, it is quite possible to get 
them sufficiently hot to destroy timber, if not to set fire 
to it. I have seen timber that has had its nature 
destroyed simply by being placed too close to 100lb. pres- 
sure steam-pipes in a mill,—TRIED 1T BEFORE, 


[9839.]—-Staircasing and Handrailing.—“ One 
Willing to Learn” should study “ Newland’s Carpenter’s 
and Joiner’s Assistant,” “ Tarbuck’s Encyclopzedia of 
Carpentry and Joinery,” “The New Guide to Carpentry 
and Joinery,” by Robert Scott Burn; *‘The Carpenter, 
Joiner, and Handrailer,’ by Robert Riddell; ‘The 
Orthogonal System of Handrailing,” by Joshua Jaeys. 
* Wilson’s Carpentry and Joinery” is a very cheap book, 
and contains ten plates on the subject, For prices of 
the above write to Batsford, Bookseller, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. You should have a good knowlegde of ele- 
mentary solid geometry before you commence to study 
any of the above. There is nota book published on the 
subject of handrailing that contains a correct face mould 
for the square-cut system.—TRUE SQUARE CUT. 


[9844.]—Stamp Dutieg.—In reply to “ Doubtful's” 
queries (1 to 6), No.— QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


[9844.J]—Stamp Duties.—I consider that no stamps 
would be required in either of the matters referred to by 
* Doubtful.”—H. L. 


[9847 ]}|— Wooden or Iron Churches.—Iron is 
ceitainly the best material to use for a temporary build- 
ing. A license would be granted for three years by the 
Metropolitan Board if the application be approved.— 


[9847.]— Wooden cr Iron Churckes.—Wood is 
preferable for a temporary church. Why not useconcrete 
slabs for the walling? A license in writing must be ob- 
tained from the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
period is determinable by them; but this can be renewed 
by application for an extension of the period, provided a 
surveyor’s certificate as to its condition is satisfactory. 
The M.B.W. usually grant a license for three years if they 
approve application.—G. H. G. 

_[9848.]—Liability of Landowner.—I know of a 
Similar case. The agent can charge for what he did— 
viz., letting the land. He cannot recover for both letting 
and selling, because one is alternative to, and not separate 
from, the other.—H. L. 


[9848.]—Liability of Landownzer.—The whole 
question is a matterof agreement. If the builder to 
whom you have let the land has not carried out the terms, 
he cannot compel you to execute a conveyance. The 
agent’s claim appears to be a usual one.--G. H. G. 


_ [8848.J— Liability of Landowner.—“R. W.” is 
liable for the amount claimed —SUKV#YOR., 


_ [9849.]- Valuations.—Tarbuck’s “ House Property” 
is a useful handbook on the subject of valuations ; alo 


Ryde’s Handbook.—G. 


Kirk and Randall and the East and West India 


in an award, by Sir Frederick Bramwell, in 


THE four years’ arbitration between Messrs. 
Dock Company has, it is announced, terminated 


favour of the contractors on all points. The 
Arbitrator decides that the turning out was 
illegal, and that there was due to the con- 
tractors, for work done at the time of their 
eviction, a balance of upwards of £195,000, 
apart altogether from damages for the wrong- 
ful eviction, which have yet to be assessed, and 
for which the contractors’ claims are £300,000. 
The Dock Company has to pay all costs, 


THE Surveying Committee of Bath con- 
sidered on Monday a report presented by a 
special committee with regard to the position 
of the surveyor and agssistant-surveyor, Mr, 
G. J. Parfitt and Mr. C. R. Fortune. The clerk 
had called attention to the judgment given 
recently by Mr. Justice Stirling in the action 
“ Lewis v. the Weston-super-Mare Local Autho- 
rity,” in which the authority had an injunc- 
tion granted against them on the ground that 
Mr. Powell, who signed the report, was not 
“the surveyor.” The clerk to the Bath Autho- 
rity thought that the position of Mr. Parfitt 
and Mr. Fortune was not compatible with the 
decision given, 


The special committee recom- 


Dec. 7, 1888 


mended that Mr. Fortune be appointed the 
surveyor to the authority, that the statimtomy, 
duties now performed by Mr, Parfitt should be. 
done by him, and that Mr, Parfitt should be, 
appointed consulting engineer. No alteration’ 
in the remuneration now given was recom- 
mended. The report was adopted. 


THE excavations on the Acropolis at Athens 
have again, a Standard correspondent states, 
brought to light valuable works of ancient art, 
The principal are parts of a number of statues 
of heroic size, which, when put together, make 
up two groups. One of these represents Her- 
cules killing the marine deity, Triton. The 
other group consists of three mythical monsters, 
of which the upper portion represents the body 
of a man, while the lower part is a serpent, 
These discoveries are some of the most interest- 
ing ever made on the Acropolis, They resemble, 
to a large extent, the figures found not long 
ago among the ruins of the ancient Temple of 
Assos, near Troy. The workmanship, as well 
as vivid colouring, have excited the admiration 
of local archzologists, who attribute the sculp- 
tures to the 7th century B.C. 


Oe 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Mr. BoEHM’s NEW STATUES.—The statue of 
the late Emperor Frederick of Germany, which 
Mr. Boehm, R.A., is executing by command of the 
Queen, represents his late majesty in cuirassier 
uniform, over which are worn the robes of the 
Garter. The Emperor’s hands are resting upon 
his sword. The statue will be placed in St, 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, near that of the late 
King of the Belgians, which is also Mr. Boehm’s 
work. Mr. Boehm also has now at his studio the 
colossal bronze equestrian statue of the late Prince 
Consort—the jubilee offering of the women oi 
England to the Queen. This is to be placed ona 
granite pedestal at Smith’s-lawn, Windsor Park, 


! 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


BuILDINGS IN STREETS.—In the Lords, or 
Tuesday, the Public Health Acts Amendmen 
(Buildings in Streets) Bill passed through Com 
mittee. Its object is to give power to municipa 
authorities to prevent houses being brought for 
ward in such a way as to interfere with the exist 
ing lines of frontage of streets. 


————_ § =i @—_—___ { 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 


MONDAY.—Society of Engineers. Annual meeting, 6 
Victoria Chambers, S.W. 7.30 p.m. | 
Scciety of Arts. “Light and Colour,’ 
Cantor Lecture No. 3, by Capt. W. de W 
Abney, C.B. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution, 8 p.m. « | 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural As 
sociation. “ Beauty ia Colour and Form,’ 
by J. Aldham Heaton. ' 
TUESDAY.—Society of Architects. ‘The Arts and Craft! 
from an Architect’s Point of View,” b; 
. Woodward, A.R.L.B.A. 7 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Discus 
sion on ‘ The Influence of Chemical Co 
position on the Strength of Besseme 
Steel Tires.” 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Society of Engineers, Annual dinner 
Guild Hall Tavern. 6 for 6.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. “Explosives,” b, 
W.H. Deering, F.CS. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—St. Paul’s Hcclesiological So iety. 
Church, Kent,” by the Rev. J. R. B 
chanan, Vicar of Herne. St, Paul’s Cha 
ter House, HC. 7.30pm. e 
Edinburgh Architectural “Association 
“Recent Departures in Electrical Hng 
neering, by A.C. Elliot, C.H. 8 p.m. | 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. “Symbolism, b 
W. Doubleday, of Birmingham. 7.30 p. 
Institution of Civil Eogineers. “ Th 
Spanish Torpedo Boat, Ar.éte,” by J. : 
j 


“ Hern 


Salter. 7.30 p.m. 
a  —_— 
Architectural Association, 9, Condui 
atreet, W.—December 14, 7.30 pm. By-laws 


Affiliated Societies. Paper on “ Symbolism,” by 
Doubleday, Esq. 


OF 


Mr, John Bagnold Burgess, the well-know 
painter of Spanish domestic figure subjects, fr 
quently in conjunction with church porches 
other architectural accessories, is the new Roy 
Academician, having been elected on Wednesd 
night to fill the place of the late Frank Holl. 


The parish church of Uckfield is being restor 
from plans by Mr. Harry Scarlett. The chane 
is being extended eastwards, the galleries remové 
and the building will be re-floored, seats oa 
substituted for pews. Mr. Canty, of Tunbri 
Wells, is the contractor, and Mr. Ransom the cler 


of works. 


Dec. 14, 1888. 
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OMISSIONS IN CONTRACTS. 


NCOMPLETELY-DRAWN plans and 
specifications are among the penalties 
which an exacting age inflicts upon archi- 
tects. In a lately-decided case of appeal, in 
which a quantity surveyor had been employed 
to take out. quantities, and they turned out 
to be defective, it was ruled that the surveyor 
did not guarantee his work, so that the con- 
tractor was the sufferer. The blame in both 
instances must be thrown on the eagerness 
there is to obtain low tenders for the work. 
If the surveyor is inaccurate, or omits large 
items, the fault must be laid to either his 
own carelessness or that of the architect. A 
little closer acquaintance with the inner 
workings of the architect’s duties will readily 
convince us that there are exceptional 
temptations to inaccuracy. The client gives 
instructions that cannot be reasonably com- 
plied with ; he wants a great deal more than 
can be included in the contract for the sum 
he proposes to spend on the building, and the 
architect is often disposed to take these in- 
compatible orders. A high-handed client, of 
the precise, matter-of-fact character, says, 
“T want a building of certain accommodation, 
but the cost must not exceed so and so.” The 
architect accedes, preparing designs that he 
knows cannot be carried out for the amount, 
but that might, by a little cooking and com- 
romise, be built for the money. It will not 
do to parley or explain with a client of this 
sort. Answers must be “yes” or “no.” No 
_half-measures or compromises will satisfy. 
If the building cost more this kind of client 
has a ready remedy. He declines to pay the 
architect’s bill, on the ground that his 
orders were disobeyed. Many in prac- 
tice can point to several cases in which 
this disagreeable alternative has _ sug- 
gested itself to the mind of the close- 
fisted client. The dénowement is as sudden 
as it is unexpected. We remember an in- 
stance where a client refused to pay the 
architect on the ground that an extra charge 
had been passed by him for the grates toa 
house, which the client had imagined ought 
_to have been included in the contract sum or 
tender. In vain did Mr. Architect expostu- 
late on the unreasonable nature of the demand 
“made upon him. The amount claimed for 
commission was nearly £100. The grates 
_had cost the client about £60 ; thereupon he 
refused to pay the architect. There had 
been, at an early preliminary conference, 
something said about leaving the grates out 
of the contract, and the architect had too 
hastily concluded that such was an order, 
_and he readily embraced any omission that 
would reduce the tender. The architect 
brought an action to recover his commission, 
which ended in a compromise. Omissions 
in specifications are the inevitable result of 
demanding more than the sum to be ex- 
pended will allow. One case of the kind 
may be noticed. The architects were 
Instructed to prepare the necessary plans 
and specifications for a house, the cost not to 
exceedacertainsum. Tenders were invited ; 
but they were all higher than the client 
_ wished to spend, and he therefore undertook 
_to make certain reductions in the work, and 
accepted a tender which did not include the 
_ painting and paperhanging. The contractors 
finished their contract. The client grew 
angry at the omission, and called upon the 
architects to compel the contractors to carry 
' Out the terms of the specification, in which 
there was a general clause to the effect that 
anything required to complete the building 
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to the satisfaction of the owner should be 
done, even though not described. They 
refused to consider this clause as binding 
in the case mentioned. Though legal advice 
was sought, better counsels prevailed, 
and the owner completed the omitted work 
at bis own expense, but held the architects 
liable. We do not know whether the deduc- 
tion from their charges was made or not. 
Legally, there would be no ground for 
such a proceeding. The ordinary individual 
has a strange idea about omissions. He 
regards them as extras, for which the archi- 
tect is solely responsible. Of course, the 
secret of this notion is the conviction that 
there ought to be nothing left out, that all 
tenders should be inclusive. He does not 
look at the unreasonable demand made by 
him upon the architect to supply what he 
requires at a cost that is quite insufficient. 
He obtains low tenders; but if by chance 
some item like a cupboard is left out, he 
reproachfully comes to the architect and asks 
him to call upon the builder to have it fitted 
up. Tendering in these days is very much a 
matter of cutting down, taking advantage of 
small slips in the specifications, trimming 
this or that item of materials or labour. The 
responsible builder who will not stoop to 
these cheeseparing practices in his estimating 
puts against each item a full price. But the 
trimming or low-tendering practice is one 
in which the architect—as we have shown— 
is inclined to participate, and to make com- 
promises with exacting clients. The surveyor 
employed to take out the quantities knows 
that by making them too full he may lose 
a commission—the recent decision has at 
least taught him that his responsibility 
shifts to the contractor. In the long run 
the employer sustains the loss. He is likely 
to have the brickwork or joiner’s work 
scamped. Little or nothing is lost hy an 
omission so long as the cost afterwards in- 
curred does not exceed the expense at first, 
had it been originally included in the con- 
tract. This extra cost is the only one which 
a court of law could charge to the negligence 
of the architect. Yet clients look upon the 
omission as an extra; they do not see it 
other than in the light of one. In a properly 
drawn up contract the owner pays for 
nothing that is not introduced, and under a 
fair schedule a contractor can only charge 
for the omitted work at the same rate as if 
he had at first included it in the tender. The 
only question is, whether the owner suffers 
any damage by the omission. Let us suppose 
the specification included pugging and sound 
boarding to the floor, but that this item was 
omitted from the quantities. The cost of 
afterwards making good the omission would 
be greater, as it would necessitate the taking 
up the flooring ; the owner would be put to 
increased cost if he undertook the work, and 
he might fairly claim damage for delay. So 
he might if it had been decided to board and 
felt the roof, and the contractor had omitted 
to include the work in his tender. On the 
contrary, other items, such as painting or 
graining, sash fastenings of a superior 
quality, could be subsequently undertaken 
without incurring an expense beyond that 
originally contemplated. 


Building competitions are now so often a 
matter of sharp practice—among builders 
who compete to win—that we must expect 
to find the instruments prepared by archi- 
tects and surveyors have lost in precision 
and accuracy. Experience has shown that 
builders accept contracts and sign specifica- 
tions containing the most equivocal clauses. 
It is customary to find specifications provide 
for trenches to be excavated to depths that 
may be necessary to insure a solid founda- 
tion—a clause open to the wildest guessing. 
In other cases a clause is inserted to the 
effect that the contractor is to provide 
materials and execute works that may not be 
specified, but which are necessary to complete 
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the building. More remarkable still, we find 
builders agreeing to sign these documents and 
willing to undertake the responsibilities and 
risks of contracts of this kind. They argue 
that if they refused to undertake the risks 
others would do so, the result being that in- 
competent men would have it all their own 
way. 


Se 


HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—XI. 


Oi way of producing a dignified arrange- 

ment in a building in which a central 
hall has to be reached on the ground floor is 
to divide the stairs into two parts, or to place 
a flight on each side of the centre corridor. 
This plan was adopted in one or two of the 
designs sent in for the Imperial Institute, 
which we have briefly referred to. A double 
staircase is the result of this division. The 
flights can be made to face one another on 
each side of a hall, each lighted by areas, or 
they can be placed on the outer sides of a 
central or domical hall in the manner shown 
by Messrs. Deane and Sons in their plan for 
the Imperial Institute. In a large public 
edifice, with the principal floor above the 


Plan 24 
ums ue STATION HOTEL. LIVER Poot 


this 
affords some distinct advantages : it enables 


ground level, double arrangement 
both staircases to be used when the 
first floor is crowded, or one for ascent 
and the other for descent, or both can be 
used at the close of any public meeting. A 
further advantage is that an unbroken vista 
is obtained through the centre hall. Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., whose planning is 
generally well thought out, felicitous, and 
artistic, has adopted the double stairs to his 
Town Hall at Manchester, a plan of which 
appears on next page. The effect of the 
vaulted vestibule and apsidal-ended staircases 
is imposing, and the eye is carried through to 
the public hall, which occupies the centre of 
the triangular area. In his description of 
the Town Hall, the architect says: ‘‘The 
grand staircases each fill a vaulted space 26ft. 
by 20ft., and 43ft. in height, with a polygonal 
end where the two quarter spaces occur. The 
division wall is arcaded with double shafts, 
and carries the pierced and arcaded balustrade 
of the upper flight, which is continued round 
the staircase wall on the first floor between 
the vaulting shafts, which spring from the 
steps themselves. Thespandrels of the groined 
roof are filled in with colour, and in the tall 
traceried windows, which light these stair- 
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cases from Princess-street and Lloyd-street 
courtyards, colour is also introduced, but 
very sparingly, as I find the sky of Man- 
chester does not favour the employment of 
deeply-stained glass. Two traceried stone 
screens divide these staircases from the ante- 
hall, up to which they conduct the visitor.” 
Our plan represents the first-floor level, the 
main corridor, the ante-hall between the 
double stairs of four bays, with timber roof, 
through which access is gained to the public 
hall. Of the circular staircases, two of which 
are shown on the plan and the third at the 
other endof the building, Mr.Waterhousesays 
the one at the Princess-street entrance is of 
coffee-coloured Shap granite, both shafts and 
steps, that at Lloyd-street entrance is of a 
dark, Irish grey granite, and that at Cooper- 
street end of light grey Dalbeattie. Each 
step has a moulded soffit, the risers are 
polished. The cylindrical newels are pierced 
with spiral arcading, following the steps ; the 
shafts are double, of polished granite. These 
stairs are divided from the corridors by 
arcades, with wrought iron filling-in to the 
openings, and are lighted through windows 
from the courtyards. Over them are lan- 
terns for ventilation. The pierced traceried 
newels, and the stone screens between the 
stairs and the corridors, permitting the visitor 
to obtain varied and passing glimpses of the 
traffic in the latter, are interesting features 
of these circular staircases, which connect the 
main corridors on the three sides of the 
building, each 750ft. in length. We have 
few instances in England of open pierced 
newels, Mr. Thomas Purves Marwick, 
A.R.I.B.A., in his valuable essay on stair- 
cases, illustrates one beautiful example in the 
Chateau Chateaudun, in which the newel is 
solid and shafted with panels, the latter en- 
riched by arabesques. The openings pierced 
in the outer walls give a picturesque variety 
to the different stages of the stairway. This 
mode of treatment was a favourite one among 
the architects of the Renaissance in France, 
a notable example of which is found in the 
staircase of Francis I. in the Chateau de 
Blois. The richly-carved newel, with its 
shafts springing out of moulded spiral strings 
or handrails, is charmingly réante in design. 
The Lime-street Station Hotel, Liverpool, 
also by Mr. Waterhouse (see plan 24), is 
another example of a convenient arrangement 
of a single central staircase with recessed 
stairs, and corridors running right and left 
from the main entrance. The flights are well 
set back, and two groups of pillars give an 
architectural framework to the hall. We might 
multiply instances of central hall and stairs ; 
but the student of planning will not find any 
difficulty in adding to the examples we have 


given. Our object has been to indicate a few 
of the more prominent types of staircase 
halls in which architectural disposition has 
been the chief-aim. Two or three distinct 
types of hall plan have been instanced. 
1. Staircase halls which are contained within 
the main walls and are lighted by a lantern 
or side areas. 2. Staircase halls that are re- 
cessed and are lighted from a courtyard at 
the back. 3. The open-galleried hall lighted 
above and surrounded by corridors. 

Amongst the more moderate-sized halls of 
which we have given a few instances, we 
cannot omit to include the clever and highly 
artistic treatment of stairs in the late Mr. 
Pepys Cockerell’s gallery for the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall. The small square area devoted 
to the vestibule or hall has been utilised to 
the best advantage. On the right, after 
entering. four curved steps lead up to a 
quarter landing ; thence the flight is con- 
tinued along the side wall, and returns a few 
steps, with risers of double curvature on plan, 
to the landing of mezzanine, which is carried 
across the hall, and forms a ticket-collector’s 
recess behind. The front of the landing has 
a open stone balustrading broken by a cir- 
cular bayed recess, which projects as a 
pleasing feature in the hall below. Two stone 
columns with Corinthian capitals supporting 
ceiling beams or architraves divide this land- 
ing from the remaining. portion of the 
hall, and one of these columns is placed in 
the upper corner of the flight at the turning, 
forming a kind of newel, though quite dis- 
tinct and isolated. The stone balustrading 
of the stairs is pierced to a pleasing design 


with balusters at intervals, and forms a cir- |. 


cular turn at the corner round the column. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments by 
moulded and enriched beams. The manner 
in which the columns are made to divide into 
compartments the space, and to articulate 
the plan of the stairs, is clever ; the genius 
and taste of the architect are further shown 
in the unique details of the stairs, and the 
solid stone newel of the bottom flight. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY,—VIII.* 
FLOORING, 


WG ne on the subject of girders and 
warehouse floors, there is a method of 
constructing a floor similar to a framed floor, 
and yet much simpler, It is by means of 
girders placed, say, 10ft. from centre to centre, 
and joisted at right angles to their length, 
then the flooring required would be such as is 
used for ordinary joisting, unless circumstances 
would render heavier flooring necessary, 


* All rights reserved, 
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for them in the beams, 
take anything out of the under edge of th) 
joists, as that would reduce their capability o 
bearing weight. Fig. 52 shows a filling-) 
piece between the end of the two joists, in orde) 
to continue the floor. In the case of holloy 


walls, a wall-plate is required on each side 0 
the cavity, and the joists reach over the spac) 
and rest upon the wall-plate of the part of th. 


| 


wall which is towards the outside. Should th 
cavity be within a brick breadth of the outsidk 
that cannot be done, and the two parts of the 
wall are held together either by iron tie; 
or bonding bricks. Where the upper storie 
of a building are of half-timbered work, it may 
be necessary to carry the joists into the bottom 
or sill-piece in the manner shown in Fig, 52. | 

There is a method of imitating parquet floor 
ing by contrasting two different woods in form: 
ing the floor, having them equal in width anc 
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one about, say, walnut (American) and oak, or 
mahogany and pitch pine, or any combination 
of a similar kind—there must, however, he a 
contrast, It need hardly be stated that no 
trace of nails should be seen; it, therefore, 
would be prepared and nailed down as de- 
scribed of Figs. 47 and 48. Where hearths 
occur in the floors of rooms it is usual to mitre 
a border of oak or other hard wood round 
about them, when the other flooring of the 
room is of a softer wood, It is usually from 


vi 


a 


peale 


2hin, to 3in, or more in width. The mitre at 
the angles isshown in Fig. 54, 
This.border may be the full thickness of the 
flooring, and would rest upon the joists. Pro- 
vision must be made so that the ends of the 
flooring boards, as also the oak border, shall 
both have solid nailing ; therefore, the bordet 
should not be as wide as the trimmer-joist 1: 
thick, and it is sometimes necessary to put in 
pieces between joists and at right angles t0 
them in order to carry the oak border. But 
having hinted at what is necessary, provision 
can be made when the emergency arises. How: 
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few fine brads (hooks) punched in, and the 


ever, some avoid these difficulties by another 
method, which cannot be thoroughly approved of 
—that is, by putting in the border Hin. thick 
only, rebating out of the flooring around the 
hearth the space necessary, If this is neatly done, 
and the veneer well glued, as also the bed for it, 
and when put into its place fastened in witha 


holes stopped with putty coloured to match 
the wood, it serves fairly well. Parquet 
flooring, which is joiner’s work, has to be pre- 
pared for with very great care, and this is done 
by means of what is known as counter-flooring, 
and which forms the bed or surface upon which 
is laid the parquetry. There is a great differ- 
ence in counter floors, The best adapted has to 
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have, first of all, thoroughly seasoned joists, 
upon which is nailed down flooring 1iin, thick, 
which also must be thorougly seasoned and put 
closely together, and then traversed off, so that 
it will fill a straightedge in all directions, and, 
in addition, be perfectly level. It will be 
comparatively easy to ‘lay parquet flooring 
upon this, as the timber, being thoroughly 
Seasoned, will readily take the glue, and the 
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surface being true in all directions, it will not 
any way alter the joints of the flooring to 
4% laid upon it, and, in addition, is thick 
mough to allow the brads used in putting 
lown the parqueting to take a firm hold. As 
ach piece of parqueting is put down the sur- 
F of the counter-floor is glued, also the 
Inder side of the parquet, and its edges where 


quetry. 


arqueting and upper side of counter-flooring 
nay be roughened with a toothing plane, 
vhich will enable it the better to hold the glue. 
tis hardly necessary to state that no nails are 
0 be seen at all, Parqueting is all prepared in 
he workshop to whatever design is intended, 


produce other effects, 
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and marked so as that each piece shall ‘be 
readily put where it was prepared for, 

Figs, 55 and 56 show two simple designs 
which could be adopted as part of a floor, either 
as a border, or could be extended to form the 
whole ; the floor could be of oak, the grain con- 
trasting itself on account of the pieces meeting 
at angles ; or various coloured woods could be 
used, bringing out more boldly the design, In 
preparing parqueting in the workshop, the 
design is laid down on a board, and then the 
wood of whatever kind or kinds is worked to 
suit ; being jointed, square-edged, and after 
being marked, all the pieces are grooved on the 
edges which come together, with a circular saw 
(steam), the groove made to be sufficiently 
large to allow of a fairly strong tongue or fillet 
being put in, which, of course, is glued also in 
the laying of it down. When all the parquet- 
ing is laid it is carefully cleaned off, scraped, 
and sand-papered, in readiness for the polisher, 
It is known to the readers of this paper that 
many firms make a speciality of this kind of 


work ; but, in addition, many building firms do 
their own. Where the counter flooring is not 
so well done as above stated, it is either, say, 
lin. flooring laid in the ordinary way, or else it 
is laid diagonally across the joists ; this, of 
course, strengthens the floor, and is somewhat 
of an advantage in nailing down the parquet 
flooring, because the joints are much less likely 


torun parallel with the joints of the parquetry ; 
and occasionally the parqueting can be nailed 
through into the joists, and even any tendency 
to warp on the part of the counter flooring is 
diminished. The great objection to light 
counter flooring is its liability to yield under 
the pressure of the foot where there is much 
traffic, or furniture being removed. 
used let it be well seasoned, tongued and 
grooved, well traversed when laid, and good 
freshly-made glue used in laying the par- 


Two simple designs of parqueting are shown 
in Figs, 57 and 58. These may be made of one 
kind of wood only, when, as no two pieces of 
wood are exactly alike, and owing to the effect 
of light and shade and the geometric forms, 
tis joined to another piece, The under side of | very fine effects are brought out, ‘ : 
kinds of wood may be used, contrasting with 
each other in colour, &c., which will, of course, 


Asan afterthought, it may be as well to state 
that the size and outline of the room to be 
parqueted must be had, and laid down correctly, 
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in order to prepare it in the workshop, so that 
it may suit exactly when placed in position. 
Sometimes, however, borders only of parquetry 
are put down, the remaining portion of the 
floor being of a less expensive character. 
a 9 ——____ 


—— 


~ THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


4 [es prizes gained by the students, both 
male and female, at the Royal Academy 
Schools, were distributed on Monday night by 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., in the presence 
of a large company, which included many of 
the Royal Academicians and Associates. 
Landscape painting.—Creswick Prize (£30), 
John Henry Frederick Bacon. Painting of a 
figure from the life.—Silver medal, 1st, Marcus 
Worsley Blackden ; silver medal, 2nd, William 
T. Maud. Painting of a head from the life.— 
Silver medal, Ist, Stephen Briggs Carlill ; silver 
medal, 2nd, Perey Short; proxime accessit 
Ernest Appleby. Copy of an oil painting. — 
Silver medal, lst, Thomas Eyre Macklin ; silver 
medal, 2nd, not awarded. Copy of a landscape. 
—Silver medal, not awarded, Cartoon of a 
draped figure.—Silver medal and prize (£25), 
Arthur George Walker. Design in monochrome 
for a figure picture—Armitage Prizes, 1st 
(£30) and bronze medal, Leonard Leslie 
Brooke; Armitage Prizes, 2nd (£10), William 
T. Maud, Design for the decoration of a por- 
tion of a public building.—Prize (£40), William 
Farran Littler. Drawing of a figure from the 
life,—Silver medal, 1st, Stephen Briggs Carlill ; 
silver medal, 2nd, Harry Windsor Fry. Set of 
six drawings of a figure from the life.—1st prize 
(£50), not awarded ; 2nd prize (£25), Stephen 
Briggs Carlill* ; 3rd prize (£15), Sigismund 
C. H. Goetze; 4th prize (£10), John Henry 
Frederick Bacon. Drawing of a head from the 
life.—Silver medal, 1st, Alice Maria Dicker ; 
silver medal, 2nd, Ernest Spence. Drawing of 
a statue or group.—Silver medals, lst and 2nd, 
no competition. Drawing of a statue or group, 
—Prize (£10), Ella Brown, Perspective draw- 
ing in outline (open to painters and sculptors 
only).—Silver medal, no competition. Model 
of a design.—Ist prize (£30), Herbert Charles 
Nye ; 2nd prize (£10), Arthur George Walker.+ 
Set of three models of a figure from the life,— 
Ist prize, (£50), Henry Charles Fehr; 2nd 
prize (£20), John Wenlock Rollins, Modelof 
a figure from the life.—Silver medal, 1st, Henry 
Charles Fehr; silver medal, 2nd, Charles John 
Allen. Restoration of a mutilated antique 
statue,—Silver medal, not awarded. Model of 
a statue or group.—Silver medal, Ist, Paul 
Raphael Montford ; silver medal, 2nd.{ Model 
of a statue or group.—Prize (£10), Anna 
Maria Gayton. Design in architecture.—Arthur 
Rutherford Jemmett has been awarded the 
Travelling Studentship for Architecture (value 
£60) for his clever design for a monumental 
fountain, which is drawn in a thoroughly 
French manner with projected shadows both 
for plan as well as elevation. The style of the 
composition may he described as Neo-Gree, 
quite Parisian in idea, and Mr. Fasnacht, the 
teacher of the architectural class at the Royal 
Architectural Museum, Westminster, is to be 
congratulated on the success of his fortunate 
pupil at Burlington House, Hxception might 
be fairly taken to the way in which some of 
the shadows are cast, as, for instance, that 
thrown by the water in the upper part, and 
the effect of the right-hand angle of the frieze 
oversailing the pier below is somewhat un- 
happy if not actually incorrect. One other set 
of drawings was submitted for this prize, and 
it ranks only asa poor second. The first silver 


medal was given to Charles’ Spencer Hay- 


wood for a set of measured drawings of the 
unfinished wing built by Charles II. for his 
new palace at Greenwich, from the designs of 
Webb, the kinsman of Inigo Jones, in 1664, 
The second medal was not awarded in this 
subject, although there were two or three other 
competitors. None of the drawings were equal 
to the merit displayed in former years. Set of 


architectural designs (upper school),—Prize 


(£25), George William Nicolay. Set of draw- 


ings of an architectural design (lower school), 
—Prize (£10), Francis Donkin Bedford, The 


* Disqualified owing to having received the same prize 


before. 


+ Disqualified owing to having received the same prize 


before. 


$ Only one student entered for this competition. 
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silver medal for perspective, open only to 
architectural students, was awarded to Amos 
Francis Faulkner, for his drawing in crisp 
outline of the celebrated semi-circular porch 
to the north transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and although the only competitor, he has cer- 
tainly won the medal by the care and thorough- 
ness of his work, 

The Landseer Scholarships in painting and 
sculpture, of £40 a year each, tenable for two 
years, given for the best work done in the 
examination for passing into the second term 
of studentship, have been awarded—in paint- 
ing, to Percy Short and Harold William 
Boutcher ; in sculpture, to Thomas Richard 
Essex and William Henry Prosser. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XXIII, 
By Henry Lovecrove, F.S.L, Surveyor, 


TILER— DIMENSIONS CONTINUED, 


ft. in. ft. in. 
2 7 IER} 2 6 Cutting and waste to do. 


51 6 Add, 
2 6 Deduct ornamental vertical tiling 
ee AU 3k) and battening plugged to wall for 
window to stairs of dwelling, 
13 0 Cutting and waste to do. F 
2 5 6 11 0) Portland cement pointing and fillet 
3 y 1 6) totiling next door. 
13 u Add window. 
SOEs a Aa 4. 
1 3 1 3 
38 6 Ornametal vertical tiling and batten- 
8 9 336 11 ing plugged to wall side wall. 


3 he) 
F 5 0 20 0 Deduct do. roof over bay. 
3 6 
8 9 30 8 Deduct do. for chimney. 
4 0 l 
. >. 150 Deduct do. for window, 
4°9. 30.5 j 
A 8 9 35 O Cutting and waste to do. 
15 6 
Tar | Aad windows. 
2 6 6 13 0 Raking, cutting, and waste to do. 
26. Plain tiling and battening pl ed 
1 3 32 16 to wall. age 
2 ives 2 6 Cutting and waste plain tiling. 
SW RG) 
= i Raking, cutting, and waste to do. 
8 C, and W. on do. 
263 Add. 
35 «6 i Do to ornamental tiling and fitting 
30 70 30 0 to rafters, 
74 0 Ornamental vertical tiling and bat- 
8 9 647 6 tening as before back wall. 
4 6 ; 
3 6 15 9 Deduct do for windows. 
69 6 69 6 Cutting and waste and filling to feet 
59 yoOe aw of rafters as before. 
1L_ 6 11 6 Cutting and waste for windows. 
74 0 
1 3 92 6 Plain tiling and battening as before. 
74 O 


6 i Cutting and waste to do, 


tS) 
a 
A) 
i) 


| 


3 2 9 Deduct ornamental tiling, &c., as 
5.8 (Gees) before at angle. 
5 0 Raking, cutting, and wast2 to do. 


43 U Ornamental vertical tiling, &c., as 
0 last at back of coach-house. 


Cutting and waste and fitting to feet 
34 1 0 34 OJ of rafters. 


4 6 Raking, cutting, and waste to do. 


» 
i=) 
ry 
“NX 
i) 


| 


nS 
cS 
7 
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3 2 0 Deduzt ornamental tiling, &c,, as 
33 343 before. 
43 0 
= 3 653 9 Plain tiling and battening as last, 
+ ; 
: — ? Cutting and waste to do. 
9 9 Angle tile and fixing. 
5 aS) Add. 
51 6 Double co, plain tiles in ct. to bottom 
of vertical tiling. 
26-55 Add. 
74 0 Add. 
43 0 Add. 
10 0 Double course plain tiles in cement 
eae and deal tilting fillet to gables bay. 
19 0 Double co. plain tiles in cement and 
deal tilting fillet large gable. 
6 6 Add back dormer. 
TO: Add loft. 


DRAINAGE OF STABLES, 


Descriptive notes have been supplied by the 
architect as a preliminary to the dimensions. 

The details herewith illustrated, together 
with.the drainage plan, clearly show how the 


several parts are arranged, and a few words by 
way of description are therefore only necessary, 
It will be noted that part of the rainwater on 
the orchard side of the building is separated 
from the stable drainage, and after passing a 
filter-pit is collected in a tank a few feet away, 
and so pumped for laundry purposes, This 
filter is drawn out in detail, by which it will 
be noted how the catchpit, with its inverted 
arched bed, like the rest of the filter chamber, 
provides a means of collecting leaves and other 
matter for easy removal by way of the iron 
door over it. The stone cover, too, is easily 
taken off the other half of the chamber when 
the filtering material requires renewal. Open 
galvanised wirework walls retain the breeze, 
and the inlet is sufficiently high as to permit 
the water passing in storm time above any 
deposit in the catchpit, while the filter itself is 
so arranged to a sufficient height as not to 
allow the water passing over except during 
excessively heavy rains, when, of course, but 
few impurities would be contained by the 
water. The rainwater tank has an overflow 
pipe discharging into a neighbouring ditch, 
and is ventilated. The situation of this block 
of building renders it necessary to drain into a 
cesspool. The drains are all brought together 
into the centre of the yard, where an inspection 
and trap pit is placed to receive them at Q. 
From this point each branch is readily in- 
spected and got at, an air-tight iron door made 
by Dyer giving access to the chamber, with a 
Hellyer’s invert floor and inspection capped 
trap siphon attached as shown by the enlarged 
section to the right of the plan. Three of the 
branch drains, as marked by the letter V, are 
used as ventilators, and by that passing under the 
coal-place the w.c. trap is relieved ofall pressure 
of soil-gas, A mica flap fresh-air inlet, placed in 
the angle next the wall-pier, provides a current 
to promote the upcast draught through the 
pipes from the chamber Q. A smaller inspec- 
tion pit covered by a stone is placed at the 
angle near the house where the bend of the 
drain from the sink occurs, and another is 
situated at the end of the rain-water drains, 
also shown by the general plan. In order to 
simplify the removal of soil from the cesspool, 
a pail-pit, P, is contrived to intercept the pas- 
sage of paper and litter or solids, thus per- 
mitting only liquids to pass into the sewage 
tank, from whence it is pumped into a cart 
and readily removed and used. The pail, made 
of galvanised iron, with perforated sides and 
bottom, is easily lifted by the span-handle and 
emptied. An iron door, as before described, 
effectively incloses the pit. In this case the 
cesspool is placed about 15ft. away from the 
pail-trap ; but the distance in any other case 
would vary, according to circumstances, and 
the drain, of course, between it and the pail- 
pit would be got at from the outlet end. The 


| pipes are all glazed ware, with mastic joints. 


The surface drain in the stable is of the usual 
description, 


DRAINAGE, 
{G.in’ sett, jen: 
86 0 3in. salt-glazed socket jointed drain- 
pipes, with  Stanford’s patent 
joints and digging, average 2ft. 
deep. 
16 0 4in. do, do, to tank. 
4, Ends 3in. pipe made good to brick 
chamber. 
1, Do. 4in. do, 
1, Extra to 3in. junction, 
3. Do. 3in. bend. 
1. Stoneware culvert for one pipe and 


fixing. 
INSPECTION PITS. 

4 4 0 

40 

4 0 256 0 D‘gand cart, 
4 4 vu 

4 0 

10 64 O Concrete. 
4) 9160 . 

3 9 0 2B footings. 
4 59550 ‘ 
3 9 0 123 8B. footings. 

4 9 UV 

2°°6= 5900-1 Ba wall: 
4 3.0 

3 0 386 O 4in. tooled York cover, 
4 12 0 48 0 Fair tooled edge. 
4 al 4 Strong wrought-iron ring and letting 

in with lead, 

4 6 0 
2 i cee Render in Portland cement on brick. 

Lous 4 6 
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RAIN-WATER FILTER, 


ft. in. 


154 5 Dig and cart, 


9 Concrete. 


0 Add. 
9 1} B. footings incement. 


6 1B in cement. 


9 11 Gin. tooled York slab. 


9 by 8 tooled York curb. 
9 by 6, and including joints. 
Labour to sunk rebate in York bin- 


girt. 
Add 4in. girt. 


0 Hellyer’s invert floor to chamber, 


Dyer’s patent air-tight door 2ft. by 
lft, 9in., and fixing in stone curb. 


Render in Portland cement on brick 
6 


0 
A Pail of stout wrought-iron galyanised 

wire 2ft. by 2ft. and 1ft. 8in. high, 
with strong angles framing as 
filter, 

3in. drain-pipe as last, and digging 
average 2ft. deep. 

4in. do. and digging 2ft. 

3in. do. and do, do. 

Add, 

4in. do., and dig. 2ft. deep. 

Gin. do., and dig 3ft. 3ia. deep. 

Gin. do,, and dig. 2ft, deep. 


Grease trap and fixing. : 
Glaz2d stoneware culvert for 3in, 


pipes. ; 
Making pipes good to brick chamber, 
0 Rendering. 
0 Extra to 3in. bends. 


PAIL PIT. 


0 Dig and cart. 


} 
| 


0 >Conerete. 
| 
g) 
3 1; B. footings. 


9 1B, wall. 
6 by 4 tooled York coping, including 
joints. 
1. Dyer’sair-tight door, 18in, by 18in., 
and fixing in stone curb. 
2, Hads pipe made good to drain. 


0 Render in Portland cement on brick. 


1. Pail as last, but 1ft, 4in., 1ft. 4in., 
and lft. 6in. high, with wrought 
iron handle, 3ft. long. 


INSPECTION CHAMBER. 
\ 
| 


0 Nig and cart. 


| 

) 

) 
| 
Concrete. 
| 

J 


3 1; B. footings. 
6 1B. wall. 


2 5in. tooled cover stone. 
Fair tooled edge. 
9 by 4 tooled York curb, inclu. joints. 
Labour to sunk rebate, Sin. girs, 


0 Render in Portland cement on brick. 


1. Dyer’s patent air-tight door 2{t. by 
2ft. and fixing in stone curb. 

1, Kenon’s patent floor with centre 
channel and five branches and fix- 
ing in bottom of chamber. — 

1, 6in. siphon trap with cleaning arm 
and cap : 

din. C.1.K.W.P. as air pipe. 

1. Main valve fresh-air inlet and fix- 
ing on last. ‘ 

8, Ends R.W.P, made good to drain. 
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ABSTRACT—DRAINAGE, 


Zin. salt-glazed End pipes made Ends pipes  3in. 
socket- jointed made good to m.g. to brick 
Benin Dp’, ides drain. chamber. 
Stanford’s patent 
joints & digging, : 4 Do. 41n. do. 
average 2ft. deep. Hxtra to 3in. bends etree Sarr 
350 TT Rendering. 
28 0 5 2 
76 0 za Grease trap and 
190 U Ase : fixing. 
4in. do. and dig- sabe dad eee GAS 1 
ging, average 21c, : Stoneware culvert 
deep. f e! for one pipe and 
160 6in. siphon trap fixing. 
with cleaning arm 
42 0 and cap 1 
26 0 7 RS CB 
8t 0 i 
Gin. do. & digging, Sin. do, Supl.—4in. tooled 
2tt. deep. 6 2 York cover 
36 0 Reduced stock 46 0 
Do and do. 3ft.3in. brickworkinmor- 6ft. 6in. do. s'abs 
de2p. tar. 9 IL 
22 0 1B 14 B- Run.—Fair tooled 
Do. and do. 4ft. do. 18 0 9-0 edge on 4in. 
16 0 . 9v 0 170 11 48ft. do. on din. 
Inspection Cham- 4 8 179 11 lv 6 
bers, Pail Pit,&c. 52 6 reduced. Strong wrot. iron 
Cube. Dg and. 2 10 ring, and letting 
art. 61 9 in and running 
256 O tig eal with lead, 
154 5 326 4 
112 0 256 4 Pail of stout wrot. 
106 7 85 5 iron galvanised 
629 0 170 1l wire 2ft. long by 
38 2ft., and 1ft. Sin. 
high, with strong 
angle framing as 
filter. 
1 
Dyer’s patent air- 
tight door 2ft. by Sunk rebate din, Basket of stont 


lft. Qin. & fixing girt. wrought-iron gal- 


in stone curb 8 0 vanised wire 4 by 
1 Do 5 do. 1, 4ft. by 1ft. 6in. 
Do. 1ft. 6in. by —7 9 _ bigh, with stout 
lft. 6in. & fixing Te in. do. iron handle 8ft. 
in stone curb. 3g ger abe long. 
——<$_——<_—_______, 0 
1 Do. 2ft. by 2tt. 1 
1 
6in, by 4in. tooled Render with Port- 
Extra only in coping,including land cement on 
cement. joints. brick. 
1B. — 13 B. 9 0 52 6 
Zee ire Qin. by 4in. do. 37 4 
52 6 Tie 30 0 
ra 9 by 6 tooled curb, 250 
19 1 including joints. 144 10 
33 4 reduced. 7 2 9 by 8 go. 16yds. 
3 6 
Supl. Hellyer’s 
invert floors to 
Cubs. Concrete. chamber. 4in. CI.R.W.P. 
64 0 8 6 U 
25 9 Kenon’s patent Mica valve fresh- 
5 0 floor to centre air inlet and fix- 
13 8 channel and five ing. 
32 4 branches and fix- 1 
rt ing in bottoms of 
capt Ag chambers. 
1 
Yds. ft. in. DRAINAGE. 
0190 0 Run. Qin. salt-glazed socket-jointed 
Grain-pipe, with Stanford’s patent 
joints and digging, averaging 2fb, 
deep, and filling-in .,....... Haas coaesdeae 
0 84,0, Runiy (4in, do.iand doin i.3.¢ cosscscesevesss 
ecu, 0. Ru, Cin, GO. ANG GO.c. psccsctcccccocsn- se 
22 0 Run. 6in. do. and do. averaging 
BLE SINGUCE Ds a peenvtcrhecteacds valatetteerr and 
0 16 O Run. 6in. do. and do, 4ft. do..........6 
No. 8. Extra to bends in 3in, pipe..,.... 
No. 1. Extra to junction in do.......... 
No. 1. 6in. siphon trap, with cleaning 
arm and caps and fixing .........se0.0- 
No. 10. Ends soilpipe, &c., made goo 
EO) OTE teisens ccc paaece Mexst sucess cnctieccoaces 
No. 4. Ends 3in. drain-pipe made 
good to brick Chamber ,,.....se.seseveee 
Nope le ens Ain, GOscsssas.0s-cceasrapecsee 
NOs tome OM OMAN On cocscastececsracn scence 
No. 2. Rendering round ends of pipe 
No. 1. Grease-trapp.c. 153.,and fixing 
No. 1. Stoneware culvert for one pipe 
QNG XIN Ge Lessee, eensccses sedeejeeheaiesess 
No. 1. Do. for three pipes ..........s000 
INSPECTION CHAMBER, PAIL-PIT, &C, 
ae0 oO\eOube;, Digiandicart)).c.8..ccccs ssccsees 
6 4 0'.0 = Concrete in foundations, &c.... 
Ras. ft. in. 
@ 18) 0 §Supl. Reduced stock brickwork in 
mortar as described, including rough 
GUEEIN CUFT scicte vesissy cure tooasscveuxanstrzeveed 
0 38 0 Supl. Do. extra only in cement......... 
on 8 ca Hellyer’s invert floor to 


GURMDOL A ccaivscol'ccstvdversdvncdelo toasts ce 
No.1. Kenon’s patent floor, with centre 
channel and five branches, and 
fixing in bottom of chamber............ 
No.1. Dyer’s patent air-tight doo 
lft. 6in, by lft. 6in., and fixing in 
BUOHBICUED 550.5... favts sau scesiterdcbosetssece 
No.1. Do. 2ft. by 1ft. 9in. and do. ...... 
No.1. Do. 2ft. by 2ft.and do.......... . 
No.1. Pail of stout wrought iron gal- 
vanised wire lft. 4in. by 1ft. 4in. by 
1ft. 6in, high, with stout iron handle 
Ree URt ONE Sa Vee eptasToa tt ecksssascekissnesconces 
No.1. Do. do. 2ft. by 2ft, by 1ft. 8in, do. 


HARD YORK-HIRE STONE. 


Yds, ft. in. 
0 36 O Supl. 4in tooled cover ... . ..100 6 seseee 
ie oe a DU fl Owtacen gssutens canssresacwackeases 
0 10 0 aA GrGOe. unctnsere arostrecsreeaubece ss 
0 48 0 Run. Labour, fair tooled edge on 4in. 
Ces 0 ee Labour, do on Bin. ...........000+000 
Oo. 85.0 o Labour rebate, 3in. girt ......... 
G6 8 0 “e EAVOUT AO, 41N. U0 cerronveacstice 
0 "70 5 Labour do, 5in. do. ........... oe 
07595 0 ie Gin. by 4in. tooled coping, in- 
ClNGING JOINTS *<, ecysnsaneses, aasas 
Ome Sa Oe RUNT OLN: Osean CONG Or cia seoenateeers 
OP ta 0 a 9in. by 6in. tooled curb and do, 
04,10 “ Sinn PyiSin. COMO. eesseds.ccane see 
No.4. Strong wrought-iron rings and 
letting in Yorkshire stone, and run 
WILIMIBAML  cocerccscuechs teatinace -atenemenesshed 
16 QO 0 Supl. Rendering with Prtlnd. cement 


on brick Senlens oss/caalsepive’ esnjses suaison 

0 6 O Run. 4in. cast-iron rain-water pipe, 
and fixing’ asin shatt....ccrsccecseeesces 

1. Mica valve and fixing, as fresh air 

inlet to last. .......0.csceee, a ee 


Carried to summary 
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NEW LAW AS TO BUILDING LINES. 


N Act of great importance to builders, 
owners of property, and local boards has 
passed the House of Lords, and when it receives 
the Royal assent will become law, It is an 
amendment of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
entitled the Buildings in Streets Amendment 
Act, and deals with the much-debated question 
between urban authorities and property owners 
as to the building line to be observed in the 
erection of property. Up to a recent period it 
was generally thought by the law advisers to 
the different urban authorities that the 156th 
Section of the Public Health Act, 1875, applied 
to new as wellas to old buildings; but in the 
case of “Williams y. the Wallasey Local 
Board,” heard in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
March 20th, 1886, it was decided by Justices 
Mathew and A. L. Smith, that the section as it 
was then framed did not apply to new 
buildings in course of erection on land 
never previously built on. In consequence 
of this decision builders could build their 
houses just as they pleased without any 
regard to the building lines, and the 
urban authorities could not prevent them. 
The 156th Section, which permitted this, 
was repealed by the Act just passed, and 
in lieu thereof it has been enacted :—“ That it 
shall not be lawful in any urban district, with- 
out the written consent of the urban authority, 
to erect or bring forward any house or building 
in any street, or any part of such house or 
building, beyond the front main wall of the 
house or building on either side thereof in the 
same street, nor to build any addition to any 
house or building beyond the front main wall 
of the house or building on either side of the 
same.” Thisimportant amendment was drafted, 
with the assistance of Mr. G. Layton, clerk 
West Derby Local Board, by Mr. G. H. Ball, 
chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Wallasey Local Board, and at his instigna- 
tion was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Colonel Cotton, M.P. for the Wirral Divi- 
sion, who has been assisted by Mr. Brunner, 
M.P. for Northwich, and by these gentlemen 
it has been successfully piloted through Par- 
liament, 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
ELECTION OF PENSIONERS. 


AS election of one pensioner on the funds 

of this institution was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s, on the 6th inst., Mr. T. G. 
Smith (vice-president) in the chair—in the 
unavoidable absence of the president, Mr. J. 
Howard Colls. 

There were three candidates for the one 
vacancy—viz., two men and one woman, The 
poll was open from 2to4 p.m. Shortly after 
the close.of the poll, the scrutineers, Messrs, C. 
Bussell and Thomas Stirling, announced the 
result of the polling to be as follows :—viz., 
James Picring, 19, Mantau-street, Clapham 
Junction, aged 62, builder (fifth application), 
2,079 votes; Ann Winter, 47, Maygrove-road, 
Brondesbury, aged 63, widow of Benjamin 
Winter, builder (third application), 2,185 votes ; 
and Henry Whimple, 12, Devonport-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, aged 71, builder and decorator 
(first application), 1,817 votes (including 30 
votes in respect of former subscriptions). The 
successful candidate was, therefore, declared to 
be Ann Winter, 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TEecTs.—Mr, John Aldam Heation, of London, 
delivered a lecture to the members of this 
Society on Tuesday night, on “ Beauty in 
Colour and Form.” The President (Mr. H. 
Perkin) occupied the chair. The lecturer said 
that though now a Londoner, he was a native 
of Leeds, and appreciated the compliment paid 
him of being asked to discuss the subject before 
the society. With regard to beauty in colour, 
he remarked that Nature must be our text- 
book, though we must not suppose that the 
colouring of nature ani of art could ever be 
identical. False colour and false form were 
mere exaggerations, distortions, excesses of good 
colour and good form, What we wanted, there- 
fore, above all things wastemperance. Nature 
was always temperate. In the case of the very 
gayest flowering plant ever seen, a careful 
examination would reveal the fact that what 
to the careless observer seemed a blaze of a 
certain tint was in reality a mass of subtle 
gradations. A student of colour soon found 
out that beauty of colour began with gradation 
—that the loveliness of graduated colour was so 
great that, relatively, level colour was not 
beautiful. But he also found that there was no 
such thing as level colour in Nature ; natural 
colour was always in a state of gradation. 
Nature teemed with gradations ; even when she 
played high she did so with a splendid mode- 
ration, He had made careful studies of many 
beautiful coloured things—flowers, iridiscence 
on pigeons’ necks and shells, peacocks’ feathers, 
fresh mackerel, and many other such things— 
and he never came upon a piece of brilliant 
colour where he was not bewildered and puzzled 
by the complex ways in which harmonious and 
even opposing colours interlaced and died into 
each other. Having learned a practical lesson 
from Nature we should fearlessly stick to it, 
giving away or burning everything at home— 
picture, wool-work, mat, wife’s dress, drawing- 
room curtains—everything that did not obey 
the new-found rules, and in time we should 
come to appreciate the value of quiet, mode- 
rate, tertiary tints. Let them take care that 
each colour in each article they bought was 
soft and graduated and free from crudity, and 
then they might set them all together and be 
happy. As gradation was the condition of 
beauty in colour, so curvature was the ground 
of all loveliness in form; but temperance, 
again, was the ruling power. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer on the motion of 
Mr. W. H. Thorp, seconded by Mr. Cribb. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE, — At the meeting on 
Monday night of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Antiquarians, Mr. Joseph Bain read a paper 
on “St. Margaret's Chapel in the Castle of 
Edinburgh,” concerning fresh facts he had 
recently discovered in the Record Office, 
London, In the accounts of the Sheriff of 
Edinburgh it is stated that in 1335 a kitchen 
was made under the Great Chapel and timber 
provided for its roof. In the indenture by 
which the same Sheriff delivered over the 
Castle to his successor it is said that there is no 
dwelling within the Castle save a chapel a 
little unroofed, a little penthouse above the 
chapel, and a new stable quite unroofed. The 
Castle, in fact, seems to have been a ruin when 
the English regained it ; but the new warden 
at once set to work to rebuild it in November, 
1335. In June, 1336, there are entries in the 
accounts for glass windows in the Chapel of 
St. Margaret, and for the making of a water- 
spout of lead on the Great Chapel, This 
carries back the name of St. Margaret’s Chapel 
a good many years further than the notices 
that have been quoted in a recent paper by Sir 
Daniel Wilson. 
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It has been discovered that the drains under the 
Mansion House are in so bad a condition that 
immediate reconstruction is necessary, and the 
Lord Mayor has been advised to remain within the 
building as little as possible. The reconstruction 
is in the hands of Messrs. John Mowlem and Co. 


A new water-supply by gravitation has been sup- 
plied for the city of Ripon, at a cost of £25,000. 
The ex-Mayoress performed the ceremony of turn- 
ing on the supply on Monday. 
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TWO VIEWS IN THE ALHAMBRA, SPAIN, 


THESE photographs from the Alhambra repro- 
duced to-day are the work of an amateur of 
much ability, and they were shown at the 
recent Photozraphic Exhibition in Pall Mall, 
The Patio de los Leones, or Lions’ Court, is 
represented by the upper picture. It furnishes 
one of the most familiar examples of Moorish 
architecture, and is well known to many 
through the reproduction at the Crystal Palace 
by the late Owen Jones, whose great folio 
volume on the Alhambra need only here be 
mentioned, The Lions’ Court measures 100ft. 
by 60ft., and is entirely paved with white 
marble, The fountain in the centre, supported 
by lions, is in alabaster. The colonnade sur- 
rounding the court forming the cloister, of 
verandah-like character, is variedly spaced, the 
columns sometimes being disposed in groups of 
twoor three, and sometimes in single order, 
These shafts are 9ft, high, and 8iin. in 
diameter. The walls up to a height of 15ft. 
from the ground are lined with blue and 
yellow tiling. The peristyles and ceilings are 
richly elaborated with arabesques and endless 
cuspings of exquisite.workmanship. The caps 
are decorated with inscriptions, and round the 
upper face of the fountain of the lions are 
carved some Arabic verses, describing in a style 
of Oriental hyperbole the glories of the 
fountain and the wonders of the place. The 
Alhambra, the ancient castle and palace of the 
Mohammedan kings of Granada, was built by 
Mohammed II. about the year 675 of the 
Hegira, or 1273 of the Christian Era. He gave 
it the name of Medmet Alhambra, or the Red 
City. The walls are built of a kind of cement 
of red clay and large pebbles, and the con- 
crete thus formed is of great hardness. On 
each side of the Lions’ Court is a projecting 
pavilion, through one of which our view is 
taken looking on to the corresponding pavilion 
on the far side of the qiadrangle. These are 
roofed with domes rising over broad tile- 
covered eaves, supported on numerous 
rafter - pieces. Thin coats of whitewash 
cover the colour decorations of this court, 
and, of course, such an application of dis- 
temper has greatly damaged the beauty 
of the building; but here and there the 
original colours are clearly made out. The 
stucco work in the Alhambra usually is 
coloured with the primaries, blue, red, and 
yellow, secondary and tertiary colours occur- 
ring. only in the mosaic dadoes or in decora- 
tions near the eye, and in such places greens, 
purple, and orange are the favourite tints made 
use of. The moulded surfaces of the architeo- 
tural details are, for the greater part, painted 
red, blue being reserved for the deep hollows 
and parts in shadow, while yellow—or rather 
gold—is freely employed on all surfaces ex- 
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posed to high lights. Thus, as in the con-}| Avignon, the walls of that city, and the 
structional forms wherein all lines grow one 
out of the other, so in the coloured decorations 
the perfection of gradation is strictly observed 
in gradual sequence, The summit of perfection 
of Moorish art indeed is to be found in the 
Alhambra. Every ornament is based on the 
constructive idea, and the architecture is 
developed as it should be from the actual con- 
struction, The religion of the Moors precluded 
symbolism, but Arabic inscriptions enliven the 
decorations, and give historical records often 
of no mean importance. ‘The Hall of the 
Ambassadors,” “The Court of the Fishponds,” 
“The Hall of the Abencerrages” (where the 
cicerone never fails to show the blood of these 
brave warriors, which, however, is nothing else 
but the deposit of the water, impregnated with 
iron, on the white stone), and “The Hall of 
the Two Sisters” (so called from two huge 
flags of marble, without flaw or stain, which 
are in the pavement) are among the more im- 
portant apartments of the building. The “‘ Sala 
de Comares”” was undoubtedly the richest in 
the Alhambra, and still exhibits traces of its 
past splendour, 


several sketches at starting. Tarascon, Beau- 


Keep at Mont Majour are among other castles. 
visited near Arles, where St. Trophime de- 


the culminating example of their kind. The 
fortified churches of St. Victor and les Saintes. 
Maries, Marseilles, follow, and then St. Sauveur, 
Aix en Provence, with its rich cloister arcade. 
Beziers, on the Orbe, the Cathedral of St. Just,. 


sonne, and the stronghold of Aigues Mortes, 
and, like these, are well illustrated. From 


and St. Tropez on to Cannes, visiting by the way 
St. Césaire and Biot, we go eastward to Vence, 
Nice, Ventimiglia, Taggia, and Genoa, where 
the author leaves us. In the bay opposite 
Cannes lie the two Iles de Lérius, dedicated 
respectively to Ste, Marguerite and St. Honorat. 
Architecturally speaking, the latter island 
possesses the most interesting series of build- 
ings in the Riviera, containing as it does some 
features of the architecture of every period and 
style of Provengal art, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, Without going into the details of its 
ancient history, we may say that the place was. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF PROVENCE AND THE 
RIVIERA. 


WE draw attention to a work just published 
by Mr. David Macgibbon, of Edinburgh, the 
author of “The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland,’ who, having been 
called on a few years ago to make frequent 
journeys between this country and the Riviera, 
was enabled to study the architectural monu- 
ments of the South of France, and he has now 
brought his notes together in the volume 
before us,* accompanying them with nearly 
three hundred sketches and plans in illustra- 
tion of his subject. After a general review by 
way of an introductory chapter of much inter- 
est, giving a comparative idea of the architec- 
ture of the South of France, which, of course, 
is very unlike the more familiar buildings with 
which the excursionist is acquainted in Nor- 
mandy and the northern provinces of France, 
the writer gives an outline sketch of the 
scenery and history of Provence, commencing 
with the colonisation of the Phoenicians 
through the Greek and Roman periods, and so 
on down to the Middle Ages, supplying by the 
way a valuable chapter on the political inci- 
dents which formed so important a factor in 
the development of the country from the extra- 
ordinary condition of fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty which existed after the overthrow of 
Roman rule to the early revival of civilisation 
in the twelfth century. The Roman Forum at 
Vienne, the Temple of Augustus and Livia, a 
complete specimen of a temple of the Romans 
in Gaul, and the Pyramid, or “needle,” just 
outside the town of Vienne, are among the most 
imposing remnants of the days of its glory. 
The Roman Theatre and the Triumphal Arch 
at Orange, ascribed to Tiberius, the neighbour- 
ing arch at Carpentras, and the mausoleum 
standing near the ruins of a triumphal arch at 
St. Remy, are other examples of the first im- 
portance here fully illustrated, with views 
from the amphitheatres at Arles, Nimes, and 
Fréjus, not forgetting a capital sketch of the 
great Pont du Gard, a magnificent speci- 
men of Roman engineering near Nimes, 
The Transitional period, from Roman to 
Medizeval times, forms one of the most in- 
structive epochs in architectural art, and the 
introduction of the arch, coupled with the use 
of the dome, and accompanied with abundance 
of sculpture, at once furnishes a highly inter- 
esting chapter in the study of the subject. In 
the South of France Italian influence, too, and 
Byzantine taste have also to be taken into con- 
sideration, enhancing the archeological im- 
portance of the buildings which now exist of 
this date. Having glanced rapidly at the 
several phases of the architecture of Provence 
during the Middle Ages, Mr. Macgibbon tukes 
the reader through the various places visited on 
the way, from Lyons, on the route southward, 
to Marseilles, and thence westward and east- 
ward along the Riviera. Space prevents us 
from following him now on this journey; but 
we can promise a treat to anyone who wisely 
elects to accompany so interesting and in- 
structive a guide. The Palace of the Popes at 

* The Architecture of Provence and the Riviera. By 
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retired to it and there founded a monastery, 
which became famous as the chief repository of 
all learning and education which remained in 
Southern Gaul; and, like Iona, became the 
centre from whence missionaries were sent to 
convert the old barbarians, St. Patrick, the 
patron saint of Ireland, besides many other 
celebrities, were educated here, The church of 
the 11th century, a simple basilica of six bays, 
existed here in part till 1876, when the remains. 
were demolished and a modern church put up 
in the Provengal style, without any special 
features, Ste. Trinité is undoubtedly one of the 
earliest antique structures in Provence, and is. 
extremely quaint and interesting. In course of 
time the monastery became rich, and was 
plundered by the corsairs of the Mediterranean 
several times. To provide a safe retreat in case 
of future attacks, a castle or keep on a pro- 
montory of rock which juts out into the sea 
at the south side of the island was constructed 
as a perpetual watch-tower. This castle was 
begun by Abbé Aldebert II., in 1073, and in 
1190 the tower was finished, We publish to-day, 
with the author's permission, a general view, 
two plans, a section and two interior sketches. 
of the cloisters in illustration of this notable 
monastic stronghold. It differs considerably 
from the feudal castles of the time, and its 
double cloister is a unique feature. From fre- 
quent attacks, and having been sacked more 
than once, it isnot easy to trace the lines of the 
original plan, It seems to have been an oblong 
building, measuring 85ft. by 58ft., with a pro- 
jecting wing on the south side, This block was 
divided into two portions by a central wall, 
and in the eastern division contained an open 
cloister, formerly three, but now reduced to: 
two stories in height, and in the western divi- 
sion were located the refectory, dormitory, and 
other apartments. To the east a small pro- 
jection or tower contained on the first floor the 
lavatory and latrines, and the top was carried 
up as a watch-tower above the parapet, and 
surmounted by a belfry for thealarm bell. The 
space at the north end of the cloister is a later 
extension of the original keep. The entranceis 
in the north wall, and is reached by steps just 
seen in the exterior view we reproduce from the 
north-east. A narrow passage with steps leads. 
to the cloister. This is 40ft. long by 27ft. wide, 
and is surrounded by a vaulted gallery sup- 
ported by six columns, leaying open to the sky 
a central space of 12ft. by 10ft. The ancient 
appearance of the granite colamns, with their 
quaint caps and bases, surmounted by bold 
Pointed arches, above which rises the lighter 
arcade; the rich colour’ of the walls, and 
the unusual character of the work, combine to 
produce a lasting and an impressive effect. 
Some .of the pillars are Roman shafts thus. 
utilised in the rebuilding ; but some were too 
short, and so have been made up with yellow 
limestone of the district. An inscription in 


shepherd bridge of St. Bénezet over the Rhone, — 
the Castle of St, André, Villeneuve-lez-Avignon, — 
with the church there, and many other archi-— 
tectural relics of the place supply materials for — 
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caire, with its curious triangular Keep, and the — 


servedly attracts attention. Mr. Macgibbon also. — 
gives two sketches of the Portals of St. Gilles, — 


Narbonne, and the Castellet Perpignan, which ~ 
rank in importance with St. Nazaire, Carcas- — 


Fréjus, thence branching right and left to Riez. ~ 


deserted in the 5th century, when St. Honorat — 
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honour of Constantine on the south-west angle 
pier has been deciphered by Abbé Allier, but it 
is much worn away by time. The rude and 
primitive carvings to the caps are attributed 
to Abbot Gancelme de Mayreris, who, in 1295, 
did much work here, In 1315 a general 
Chapter granted fines in order to complete the 
cloister. In 1400 Genoese pirates took the 
castle and pillaged it greatly, destroying the 
building. In the same year another recon- 
struction commenced, and in 1422 Gastolius de 
Grasse, its builder, died. Beneath the cloister 
is a deep well or tank of this date. The upper 
cloister is built of fine white marble in the 
Italian Gothic style, and it has a gallery all 
round it. The chapel is on the first floor, and 
measures 25ft. by 26ft., with a groined vault 
about 28ft. high. It is the original chapel, and 
was restored in the 14th century. The other 
parts of the building are shown by the draw- 
ings, and all are fully referred to in Mr, Mac- 
gibbon’s valuable book, where many other 
details are given, 


PUSEY MEMORIAL HOUSE, OXFORD, 


THE view shows a new story recently added to 
the garden wing of the premises of this insti- 
tution, No. 61, St. Giles’s, Oxford, to provide 
more accommodation for resident members, To 
avoid overloading the old walls a light con- 
structional treatment was adopted, designed to 
work in harmoniously with the older build- 
ings. The architect is Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore, 
of Oxford. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE, ST, EDWARD’S, OXFORD. 


THIS is the most recently-erected portion of 
the important group of buildings forming St. 
Edward's School, Summertown, Oxford, all of 
which have been erected during the last 16 or 
i7 years, under the auspices of the present able 
warden, the Rey. A. Barrington Simeon, The 
school-house is arranged as a residence fora 
master taking boarders, and has practically all 
the accommodation of a separate school, in- 
cluding residential portion, extensive domestic 
Offices, together with refectory, school-rooms, 
and dormitories. The building is executed of 
red brick, in character with the previous build- 
ings, for which Mr, Wm. Wilkinson (now 
retired) was architect, the house illustrated 
being erected from the designs of his nephew 
and successor, Mr. H,. Wilkinson Moore, 
ER.LB.A. 


HEAD QUARTERS AND DRILL-HALL, LEONARD- 
STREET, SHOREDITCH, 


THE proposed head quarters and drill-hall for 
the 2nd Middlesex Artillery Volunteers are to 
be erected upon the site of seven existing houses 
on the south side of Leonard-street, Shoreditch, 
and being Nos. 18 to 30, which are to be pulled 
down, and upon the open yards in their rear, The 
building will be faced withred Moreham bricks, 
and will have stone dressings, The ground floor 
is to contain armoury, quartermaster’s office, 
guard-room, and porter’s living-rooms ; base- 
ment te have men’s lavatories, quartermaster’s 
stores, and store cellars. In rear of the ground 
Goor will be the drill-hall, 109ft. long by 40ft. 
Gin, wide in the clear, and will have fixed plat- 
forms for gun-drill—viz., 40-pounder Arm- 
strong breech-loading gun, and 64-pounder 
rifled muzzle-loading guns on garrison stand- 
ing carriages. The other part of the hall will 
be covered with furnace slag, watered and 
rolled to a smooth surface to allow for reposi- 
tory work. The hallis to be lighted by arange 
of lantern Jights in the roof, which is to be 
of iron and wood, slated, and in one span, and 
is 40ft. in height to the ridge. The first floor 
ef main building will contain the orderly- 

room, commanding officer’s room, &c., and to 
have two wings over part of hall; the west 
wing containing officers’ mess-room, 40ft. by 
21ft., capable of dining 50 persons, and officers’ 
ante-room next the street, 21ft. by 14ft. The 
east wing is the men’s side, having lecture-hall, 
recreation-room, also 40ft. by 2Ift., and ser- 
geants’ mess-room adjoining the street ; accom- 
modation has been made for a canteen for the 
sergeants and gunners, The second and third 
floors are to be used for mess kitchens, &c., 
of€cers’ lavatories, staff-sergeants’ living-rooms, 
and stores. The works will be started in the 
early part of next year. The architect-is Mr, 
Chas, J. Higgins, of 9, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, W.C, 


ST, MARK’S CHURCH, NOEL PARK, 


WE this week illustrate a view of St. Mark’s 
Mission Church, which is being erected 
at Noel Park, Wood Green, from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Mr, 
Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., of 13, Fitzroy- 
square, W. The building is designed to serve 
the needs of a new estate of over 3,000 houses 
and shops, with a prospective population of 
20,000, now being developed by the Artisans’, 
Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company, 
Limited, Already over a thousand houses have 
been built, The church will accommodate 850 
people. Itis provided with a morning chapel, 
a large chancel and choir, and ample sacristy 
and vestry accommodation, communicating 
with a mission hall which has been already 
built. In plan the church consists of a nave 
and side aisles, with transepts on either side, 
an additional transept at the side of choir and 
opposite the morning chapel being provided for 
the organ. The tower shown in the view will 
not be built until special funds are collected for 
it, The building is faced externally and in- 
ternally with red bricks, with red Dumfries 
stone dressings, the treatment being extremely 
simple and severe. The builders are Messrs. 
Treasure and Son, of Shrewsbury. The cost 
will be £7,000. 


ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


Buxton.—The designs for the additions to 
the Buxton Hydropathic Establishment and 
Winter Residence submitted in competition by 
Mr, William Dawes, architect, Manchester, 
have been accepted, and the first premium has 
been awarded to him, 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 
—At a meeting of the Council of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, heldon Tuesday last, the designs for the 
erection of a hall and offices, submitted by six 
architects who had been invited to compete, 
were considered, with the assistance of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (who kindly acted as 
assessor). The plans forwarded by Mr. John 
Belcher, F.R.1.B.A., of 5, Adelaide-place, 
London, were unanimously adopted, and Mr, 
Belcher was appointed the architect to erect 
the proposed building. 


THE SocintTy oF ARCHITECTS’ Hssay 
PrIZE.—In response to the offer of the Society 
of a prize of £10 for the best paper submitted 
during the coming Session, twenty-one titles 
of proposed essays have been submitted by 
sixteen architects, and the council have selected 
nineteen of these as suitable subjects. The 
papers, which must contain between 3,000 and 
6,000 words each, and may be illustrated by 
not more than five drawings, are to be sent in 
by the 25th March next, and the one to which 
the premium is awarded by the council will be 
read before the Society on Tuesday, May 14th. 
A wide range of subjects is embraced in the 
selected titles, the majority being of a practical 
character. 

——qoomuam-.——_— 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


RoyAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.—Princess 
Christian opened on Friday a new studio at the 
Royal Female School of Art, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. Her Royal Highness was received 
by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. In an address 
read to her it was stated that the school, 
founded nearly 50 years ago, had long been 
self - supporting. Exceptional expenditure, 
however, had been necessary to provide accom- 
modation for the students, and the committee 
were appealing for a sum of £3,000 in order to 
complete its extension. Since 1860 2,227 
students had received their art education, 


$< 9 ¢ ——____—_— 


The second of a course of illustrated lectures on 
architecture was given at St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, on Wednesday evening, by Mr. Cecil Orr, 
A.R.1L.B.A., M.S.A., the subject being “ Egyptian 
Art.” The lecturer went int» the subject of 
hieroglyphics somewhat minutely, and endeavoured 
to show that the approximate date of a building 
could be ascertained by examination and compari- 
son of the symbols written upon it. Numerous 
illustrations were thrown on the screen by means 
of a lantern. 


Grugincering Hotes. 


Society oF ENGINEERS.—The thirty-fourth 
annual general meeting of this society was 
held on Monday, the chair being occupied by 
Mr, A. T, Walmisley, president. The following 
gentlemen were elected as the Council and 
officers for the ensuing year—viz., As Presi- 
dent: Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie (of the firm 
of Westwood and Baillie); as Vice-Presi- 
dents : Mr. Henry Adams, Mr. R. W. Peregrine 
Birch, and Mr, William Newby Colam ; as ordi- 
nary Members of Council : Messrs, Chris. Ander- 
son, James Henry Cunningham, George A. 
Goodwin, Robert Harris, James William Restler, 
William Schénheyder, William Andrew 
Valon, and Joseph William Wilson, jun. ; 
as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Alfred Williams; as Honorary Auditor, Mr, 
Alfred Lass (Messrs. Alfred Lass and Co.), 
The annual dinner took place on Wednesday 
at the Guildhall Tavern, City. The President, 
Mr, Arthur T, Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., occupied 
the chair, and was supported by between 90 
and 100 members and visitors. The usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts having been honoured, the 
President proposed “ Success to the Society of 
Engineers.” In doing so he stated that this 
society had been in existence for more than 
one-third of a century, and notwithstanding 
the fact that kindred professional bodies 
existed, having somewhat similar objects, the 
society continued to increase in numbers, and 
now numbered over 400 members. The main 
object of this society had always been to benefit 
the younger members of the profession by 
affording practical instruction in construc- 
tion, principally by visits to works—a privi- 
lege which formed one of the chief benefits of 
membership in the society. He added that 
it was incredible to any who had not 
made the experiment, how much more might 
be learnt, by the comparison of ideas, when 
conversing together in a body, while examining 
work in progress, than when one was left alone 
simply to inspect. Various papers had been 
read by eminent authors at the ordinary meet- 
ings, and, in his opinion, no just critic of the 
Transactions could charge the society with a 
want of freshness in the papers read, nor with 
a desire to exclude subjects profitable for dis- 
cussion, Every paper read during the session 
was considered by the Council to be worthy of 
apremium, The toast was responded to by the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. Alfred 
Williams, the “father” of the society), and 
was enthusiastically drunk, Other toasts fol- 
lowed, including that of “The President,” 
proposed by Professor H, Robinson, ex-president, 
and “The President Elect” (Mr. Baillie), pro- 
posed from the chair, 


CHIPS. 


The Liverpool magistrates have granted a license 
to a new theatre situate ia Buck-road, Hverton, It 
has been designed and built by Mr. W. Redman, 
and seats 450 persons. 


At a special meeting of the Harrogate Town 
Council, held on Friday, the final selection of a 
successor to Mr. EH. Wareham Harry, as surveyor 
and borough engineer for Harrogate, took place. 
In response to advertisements, no less than 181 
candidates presented themselves. A meeting of 
the council reduced this number to 13, a second 
meeting to 7, a third to 3, and at the special meet- 
ing the voting between Mr. Stead, for nine years 
assistant surveyor for Bradford, and Mr. F. Bag- 
shaw, of Harrogate, for some time past assistant to 
Mr. Harry in the surveyor’s office, Harrogate, was 
very close, the result being that Mr. Stead was 
elected by a majority of one. 


The Bishop consecrated on Friday the new church 
of St. Stephen in Bird-street, Wishergate-hill, 
Preston, At present only the nave and south aisle 
have been built, affording accommodation for 393 


-| worshippers, at a cost of £4,500. 


A new Free Church, erected at Barry, N.B., was 
opened on Friday. The Scottish Gothic style has 
been adopted for the church, which is cruciform on 
plan, with a tower 60ft. high at the east end, and 
a vestry and hall at the west end. Accommodation 
is provided in the church for 450, and the hall will 
seat 150 persons, The cost is about £1,700. 


A course of four lectures will be given at the 
Royal Institution by Professor J. Henry Middle- 
ton, the subject being “ Houses and their Decora - 
tion, from the Classical to the Medizval Period.” 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 


4 ee competition for the new Law Courts at 

York will be welcomed by very many 
who have the time and opportunity to enter 
the struggle. It comes at an opportune 
moment, as the long winter’s evening may well 
be devoted to competitions by those young 
architects whose ordinary working hours are 
otherwise occupied. Not that the youthful 
section of the profession will stand a great 
chance of winning a place in this competition, 
as, being of a promising nature, old hands will 
be attracted to it, and there will, I feel sure, be 
a considerable and hotly-contested fight for the 
laurels ; but where there are three premiums 
of a liberal amount, there is certainly nothing 
to prevent a young architect making a name 
as a competitor, and it is better for such, as I 
have often urged, to throw their energies into 
a really good competition rather than into a lot 
of poor ones. Andon the face of things this York 
competition seems to be good. What may becon- 
tained in the particulars to be obtained by the 
temporary expenditure of one guinea, I know 
not; but so far as the advertisement goes, 
there is not much to complain of ; an1 what 
points that do appear as possible of improve- 
. ment will doubtless seem less objectionable in 
the light of the instructions. One would almost 
imagine that the competition was big enough 
for the dual system; but it is, perhaps, like 
the goose of an awkward size, too big for the 
ordinary method, and too small to be cut up. 
The guinea entrance fee in this instance will 
not hurt any one, as the instructions may be 
sent back and the outlay refunded, on the 
“money returned if not approved” principle. 
Iam glad that what appears to be a decent 
competition should have been announced before 
the expiration of the year. It may not be a 
very large affair ; but it appears to be the best 
that eighteen hundred and eighty-eight has 
geen, and will see, in all probability. 


With only one advertisement to go upon, 
one cannot pretend to give advice as to the 
forthcoming competition; but there is one 
thing that may be suggested, and that is that 
it will be wise to steer clear of anything 
savouring of Medizvalism in the style to be 
employed for these Law Courts. No competitor 
should dream for a momentof anything Gothic. 
Needless, I should have imagined, to point 
this out. With a Gothic building in London, 
for the accommodation of the blind-folded 
lady with the scales and sword, which has been 
abused up hill and down dale, and reviled 
without measure, and every stone in which 
must have been anathematised, there would 
appear to have been little hope of pure Pointed 
architecture being tolerated for a new Court 
of Justice. The style must by this time be 
associated, in the public mind, with incon- 
venience, intricate planning, and draughty 
apartments, little as the architect of our own 
Law Courts may have been to blame. So com- 
petitors will do well to wholly eschew any 
phase of Gothic for the York building, even 
though the old cathedral city, with its churches 
and ancient ramparts, may appear to be steeped 
in Medizvalism. In competition for Courts of 
Justice, it would be wise, for the next few 
decades, to discard the Gothic style in its 
entirety, or if an arcuated design must be 
adhered to, to so disguise and modify it that 
it may be as far removed in character as pos- 
sible from that beautiful, much-maligned, 
public-offending, and architect-pleasing edifice 
on the extreme western boundary of the City 
of London. 


The site for Mr, Chas. Wyndham’s new theatre 
is now, it is said, definitely decided as the corner 
of Windmill and Denham streets in Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, and in the last-named thorough- 
fare will be placed the principal entrance. 
The Avenue will be well supplied with theatres 
before long. In a few days’ time the Lyric 
will be opened—an elaborate building intern- 
ally, according to all accounts. Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s new theatre is progressing, As a set-off 
against the large number of new buildings 
being erected, Her Majesty’s is to be pulled 
down. The old opera-house appears to me to 
be, amongst its fellow-theatres, what the Great 
Eastern wasamong ships : it isaltogether too un- 
wieldy and, like the steamship, never seems to 
have been “run” with financial success, The 


landlord abhors vacuity as much as nature, and 
the space left by the clearance of Her Majesty’s 
will be occupied by a large hotel and a little 
“bijou” theatre. Isuppose this means another 
mammoth building of a kind with which we 
shall soon be pretty well supplied in our little 
village. 


The lecture season is now well under way, 
and opportunities held out to the student to 
improve himself are many and varied. Messrs, 
Middleton and Orr’s new venture is much to be 
commended, and I trust the discourses at St. 
James’s Hall will be as well attended as they 
deserve to be, and that they will receive the 
due support of the public. Whether or no the 
latter can ever be brought to appreciate true 
architecture, they have now many opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with facts and prin- 
ciples. Of late years the amount of lecturing, 
for the public, on matters architectural has 
increased ten-fold. Much has been forced upon 
them. “willy nilly.” There have been a 
gradually increasing number of architectural 
lectures at the learned institutions. But the 
course to be given at St. James’ Hall is perhaps 
more systematic than hitherto attempted. With 
the birth of the National Art Association we 
may really hope for better things in the way 
of public appreciation of architecture—in the 
dim future, at any rate. For the architectural 
student proper, there are this season an 
abundance of lectures, not counting the in- 
structive discourses at his own A.A. and at the 
other architectural societies, Really, the ‘“ poor 
student” must have disappeared, as classes, 
lectures, &c., of all kinds are ready to be joined 
for a very trifling expenditure, and the rapid 
multiplication of free public libraries puts 
within everyone’s reach many valuable treatises 
on building and architecture not otherwise 
attainable. By the bye, the lectures at the 
Royal Institution this season will include a 
course by Mr. J. H. Middleton on “ Houses and 
their Decoration, from the Classic to the 
Medizval Period.” 


Another Roman villa !—at least, I conclude 
it is a “villa,” although at present the only 
announcement made has reference merely toa 
Roman pavement, ‘ composed of red tiles and 
white stone,’ that has been unearthed at 
Furzebrook, near Wareham, and about a mile 
from Corfe Castle, Dorset. The foundations of 
a large building and fragments of coin, pottery, 
bones, &c., have been found. Roman discoveries 
follow one another so rapidly in this country 
that one is led to reflect that there must be a 
wealth of old workmanship yet remaining. It 
is to be hoped that the discovery at Furzebrook 
has been made by a liberally-minded person, 
who will allow visitors to sketch. When I 
visited the then newly-found Roman villa at 
Brading, in the Isle of Wight, I remember the 
surly looks of the personage in authority, who 
would not allow one to sketch a fragment. 
What steps he would have taken had any 
visitor persisted in drawing the remains, it 
would be difficult to say. Most likely the size 
and weight of the sketcher would have been 
taken into consideration. 


There is no question that more urgently 
demands attention from the future county 
councils than that of the demoralising effect 
of jerry-building on the community at large. 
We may well look-up to the French in the 
matter of sound buildings, even if actual sani- 
tary detail is much neglected on the other side 
of the Channel. Although Mr, Francis Hooper 
pointed out some of the drawbacks to the 
absence of the leasehold system in France as 
we know it, in his recent paper at the Institute, 
the French escape many of the serious evils 
that befall the small English householder. Our 
future county councils might well learn a few 
lessons id building administration from the 
Parisian authorities. In London, especially, 
we badly want a Conseil d’ Architecture and 
better men to advise us on practical questions. 
In Paris, educated men undertake the decision 
of questions of vital importance in connection 
with architecture, practical and artistic, In 
our own capital we have for years past had 
such matters supervised by tradesmen, and the 
architect has, I am told, been under the thumb 
of—if not bakers or candle-stick makers—a 
bootmaker ! GOTH, 


THE MAINTENANCE OF MACADAMISED 
ROADS.* 


By W. HEWITT. 
(Concluded from p. 763.) 


| HAVE not gone into the cost of labouror 
material in anything referred to in this 
paper, as they vary so much, even within a small 
radius, that such details would be of little 
practical value. The length of road which a 
surveyor can well] superintend must depend to 
a great extent on the nature of the roads and 
the situation of them. It will be found more 
economical in all ways to have districts of such 
a size that a sufficient sum may be paid to a 
surveyor as will enable the authority to obtain 
a competent man, and allow him to keepa 
horse. In this case, he could look after a much 
greater length of roads if he had two or three 
assistants, and a uniform system of mainten- 
ance over a large area is much to be preferred 
to small divisions. Extraordinary traffic, as 
defined by the Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878, has caused a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance. It is frequently 
very difficult to tell what extraordinary traffic 
is, and when it commences, It is much to 
be wished that some clearer definition of what 
constitutes extraordinary traffic had been given 
in the Act, and that due notice of such traffic 
had been made compulsory, unless the traffic 
should be thrown on the road unexpectedly 
through an emergency. Such notice cannot be 
reasonably expected until extraordinary traffic 
is more clearly defined. Extraordinary traffic 
thrown suddenly on a road, which is amply 
strong enough for the ordinary traffic of the 
district, will frequently destroy the surface of 
the road, often ploughing down into the sub- 
soil and cutting the road completely to pieces. 
In many cases, if due notice had been given of 
the intended increase in the traffic, the road 
might have been strengthened so as to have 
borne it with little or no injury, and at a very 
much less cost than the after-repairs. which 
were required to bring it into good order, I 
think the abolition of turnpike trusts. in 
England and North Wales was a great mistake, 
until some better method had been found to 
obtain funds for road maintenance. Then 
everyone who used the road had to pay for it, 
but now the burden falls almost altogether on 
one class—viz, the farmers, especially in agri- 
cultural districts. From inquiries which I 
have made in South Wales (where turnpikes 
still exist) at gates close to large towns, 
eleven-twelfths of the traffic which passes 
through them comes from the towns; and 
even at country gates, six or eight miles from 
any town, three-fourths come from the towns, 
It is manifestly unfair, then, that the county 
ratepayers should have to pay the whole amount 
for the maintenance of roads which are much 
more used by the townspeople than by them- 
selves, and to this cause, I think, may be attri- 
buted the dissatisfaction which exists in the 
country as to the Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878. These remarks are 
intended to apply to main roads only, and not 
to district or parish roads. The inferior state 
of a great part of the main roads may also, I 
believe, be traced to the same cause, The 
greater part of most highway district boards is 
generally composed of farmers, and they 
naturally try to reduce the expenditure on the 
roads to as little as possible, and in many cases 
have done so to too great an extent, and the 
roads have suffered in consequence. The 
tendency is also to divide the present highway 
districts, which in many cases are already too 
small, and place each division in charge of a 
man who knows nothing whatever about road 
work, the salary offered being so small that 
no competent man could accept the ap- 
pointment, a great many highway sur- 
yeyors at present having had no previous 
training in road work whatever. I think 
this is a great argument in favour of the 
county government of roads. The districts 
should be of a large size, and the surveyors 
should be appointed by the county authority, 
and be required to devote the whole of their 
time to their duties, District boards would be 
required to regulate the expenditure, and I 
think it advisable that all main roads should 
be either under separate management, as 10 


* Read at the Ordinary General Meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Nov. 26, 1888, 
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uth Wales, or be inspected by an officer 
pointed by the county authority ; or several 
thorities might combine to pay an inspector, 
d he should deliver an annual report on the 
ute of the roads, and superintend the prepara- 
m of the estimates. Under the South Wales 
unpike Act, the main roads of each county 
¢ governed by a County Roads Board, with, 
some counties, District Roads Boards, as 
itinct from Highway District Boards, to 
sulate the expenditure. The surveyors have 
arge of the main roads only. The highway 
itrict surveyors are also appointed by the 
unty Roads Boards, although not paid by 
2m, and they have charge of the district and 
tish roads. Until recently, the main roads 
re annually inspected by a generul superin- 
ident of roads for South Wales, appointed and 
id by the Local Government Board. This 
ice has recently been abolished, as the loans 
vanced by Government to the respective 
unty Roads Boards when the Act was 
3sed, have been repaid. In many of the English 
inties the main roads are inspected ; but in 
iny cases it is either by magistrates, county 
tveyors (who are usually architects), or police 
serintendents, &c. These may know very well 
1en a road is in good or bad condition ; but 
2y cannot know, unless they have had special 
ining, what is the most economical and best 
of repairing a good road and maintaining 
efficiency, or of repairing and making good 
done. A great deal has been said lately 
to how funds should be obtained for the 
‘intenance of roadsif the present system of 
ing should be abolished. In my opinion, 
> fairest way would be by the appropriation 
the carriage tax, and if that did not prove 
ficient, by the reimposition of the horse-tax. 
. vehicles and horses, whatever they may be 
ot,and used for, should be taxed. In the 
e of vehicles, the tax should be adjusted on 
: basis of the tolls which were levied under 
: Turnpike Act, due regard being paid to the 
>and shape of the wheels. It .may be said 
it in this case the townspeople would have 
oay towards maintaining the country roads, 
ilst the country people would not pay any- 
ing towards the maintenance of the town 
ids and streets ; but I think this objection 
y be met by providing that the tax should 
divided proportionately and applied to both 
poses, certain of the streets for this pur- 
e being classified as main roads. Since the 
ceding paper was written, now nearly five 
rs since, the Local Government Act, 1888, 
been passed, and in Clause 20 it provides 
t all local taxation licenses, as specified in 
‘first schedule to the Act, are to be paid into 
|Bank of England to an account called the 
ial Taxation Account, after which, when 
irespective amount collected in each county 
'been ascertained and certified by the Com- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, it is to be paid, 
ler the direction of the Local Government 
rd, out of the Local Taxation Account, to 

County Council of each county. This 
edule, in addition to others, includes licenses 
‘carriages, trade carts, locomotives, horses 
mules, and horse-dealers; and in Section 
‘a temporary provision is made by which, 
addition to part of the probate duties, all 
vies on these licenses under any Act of the 
jsent session are to be applied as a grant, to 
«distributed as follows:—“‘In paying to 
\ry county, highway, and other local autho- 
i, who have heretofore received out of 
ieys provided by Parliament a contribution 
he cost of roads, or to the successors of such 
aority, sums calculated in like manner and 
cording to the like scale and regulations as 
he financial year ending on the thirty-first 
4 of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
iity-eight.” A great outcry has been made 
mst the projected wheel-tax [withdrawn 
ite this paper was read]; but it was 
* to be expected, as people who have 
‘iously benefited by the taxation of others 
mot care to have the burden thrown 
ijstly on their own shoulders. The usual 
‘ment against it is that the roads are 
othe indirect benefit of all, This is quite 
; and, therefore, all the more reason why 
9}: more equitable mode of obtaining funds 

‘Id be provided than at present exists, by 
‘lth the whole cost of maintaining the county 
1441 roads is thrown chiefly on the agricul- 
l classes. I strongly hold that those 
‘obtain a direct benefit from the use of the 


roads should pay directly towards the cost of 
their maintenance. At present itis difficult to 
judge how the Act will work in relation to 
main roads. In South Wales, all tolls will be 
abolished from the date it comes into operation, 
and funds for their maintenance will be ob- 
tained in a similar manner as in England and 
North Wales. The general opinion in South 
Wales is that under Section 11, Clause 2, the 
various urban authorities will take posses- 
sion of the various lengths of road within 
their districts, thus leaving many short 
isolated lengths, which will be transferred 
by the County Councils to the various high- 
way districts under Clause 4 of the same 
section, The proper maintenance of all these 
roads will be supervised by the road surveyors 
of the Councils of the different counties, and 
all payments to the bodies who have taken over 
these roads will be made on their certificates. 
It seems probable that the district roads there, 
which stand on a somewhat similar footing to 
the main roads in England, and receive a con- 
tribution from the common fund of the county, 
will all be declared main roads under the Act, 
No special provision has been made to meet 
this as far as I can see, but it seems to be the 
evident intention of the Act. In England a 
similar course seems likely to be taken as 
regards the absorption by urban authorities of 
main roads in their districts, The proper 
supervision of the main roads seems well pro- 
vided for by the Act, as by clause 5, section 11, 
no County Council has power to make any pay- 
ment to a District Council in respect of the 
maintenance, repair, or improvement of any 
road by an urban authority until the County 
Council is satisfied by the report of their sur- 
veyor or such other person as they may appoint 
for the purpose. While the more efficient 
control and maintenance of the main roads 
appear to be well provided for, the importance 
of the proper maintenance of district and parish 
roads should not be lost sight of, 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE second ordinary meeting of the Society 

was held on Tuesday evening at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, Mr. H. Roumieu Gough, 
Past-President, in the chair, when there was 
the largest attendance of members and friends 
yet seen. The following new members were 
elected :—Edwin Mordaunt Fayle, 16, Bagwell- 
street, Clonmel; Henry Davidson Hatfield, 8, 
Balham-grove, S.W. ; and Cecil Orr, A.R.I.B.A,, 
M.R,LA.I., 32, Montagu-place, Russell-square, 
W.C. Mr. Edgar Farman moved “That the 
council be instructed to consider whether it be 
advisable to appoint local honorary secretaries 
throughout the country.” This was seconded 
by Mr, ALEXANDER PILBIEAM, and carried 
unanimously. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


Mr. Wm. Woopwarp, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.L, 
read a paper on “ The Arts and Crafts, from an 
Architect’s Point of View.” - The fine arts more 
immediately within the jurisdiction of the archi- 
tect are, he said, painting and sculpture, and, of 
course, architecture ; but an acquaintance with 
the other two fine arts—music and engraving 
—the architect, asa man of taste and a lover 
of the beautiful, will find of service in the 
practice of his profession, As regards paint- 
ing—and I here mean the higher branches of 
that art, and easel pictures, as distinguished 
from decoration—the architect’s share is in the 
provision of adequate and proper light, in 
selecting the portions of the design for treat- 
ment by the painter, and in so controlling the 
decorations that the work of the painter is not 
in any way marred, For the sculpture he will 
determine as to the pedestals, niches, galleries, 
and other parts of the building in which it is 
to be placed, so that distortion may be avoided 
and the sculptor’s art aided by the architec- 
tural accessories. A knowledge of music will 
lead to a stronger regard for acoustic success, 
and for the correct disposition of the organ in 
churches. A study of the engraver’s art will 
lead, may be, to inspiration in light and shade, 
and to suggestions in design and draughtsman- 
ship. The crafts within the control and juris- 
diction of the architect are the whole of the 
building tradesmen, from the excavator to the 
decorator. We thus find that the field over which 
the talents of the architect are to be spread are |! 


very large. We can appreciat> the skill re- 
quired in bringing to a successful issue the 
exercise of those talents, and we must acknow- 
ledge the influence upon the history of nations 
which the architect has always had, and which 
he will ever have. Does it not, then, behove us 
all to work diligently and conscientiously in 
the acquisition of the required knowledge, to 
put down with a strong hand all that is 
spurious in art, to decline to respond to caprice 
and passing fashion, to absolutely refuse to 
worship false gods? I will not now speak of 
education in the fine arts further than this, 
that I believe the education of the architect is 
receiving more and better attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it, and that the 
whole modern tendency is to make him master 
of the arts. as well as master of the crafts, 
The architect is dependent, for the realisation 
of his schemes, upon the craftsman; a question 
therefore of great moment to him is this: Is 
the craftsman of to-day master of his trade? 
In this country, in former generations, a 
craftsman attained to competence by reason of 
a complete system of apprenticeship—the boy, 
brought up perhaps in his father’s workshop, 
commenced at the lowest round of the ladder 
and gradually but effectually attained to the 
highest—he had not the professor or the 
technical school at his elbow, he had not the 
inducement of prizes and certificates thrust in 
his face ; but he had what was of much greater 
importance, the self-relianceinduced by mastery 
over his craft, the solid knowledge conveyed 
by the old craftsman, the honest determination 
to perform the best work which his hand and 
brain would permit, and in the place of the 
certificate and the prize he went to his rest 
contented with the thought that a work for 
posterity—a work to the honour and glory of 
his Creator—had sprung from his fingers. To- 
day many of the men who engage themselves 
as craftsmen have not, in the true sense of the 
term, been taught their trade at all. A man 
lays one brick upon another and terms himself 
a bricklayer; but set him to cut an arch,a 
dome, or a niche, and he will probably regard 
you with a look of surprise or disgust. This 
applies also to many other trades. Men ac- 
cept work as carpenters, joiners, and plasterers 
who have no right whatever to the honourable 
titles, and their ignorance, blundering, want 
of eyes, and indeed of ordinary intelligence is 
discovered when too late, at the cost of the 
client, and at the loss of reputation of builder 
and architect. I believe that the trade of the 
plumber is the only one in which anything 
like the old system of apprenticeship is carried 
out, In the opening address of the Plumbers’ 
Congress at the International Health Exhibi- 
tion of 1884, Mr. George Shaw, the Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, made 
the following quotation from the Ordinances 
of the Plumbers’ Company, which date from 
Edward IiI, “That no one of the trade of 
plumbers shall meddle with works touching 
such trade except by the assent of the best and 
most skilled men in the said trade, testifying 
that he knows how well and lawfully to do‘his 
work, so that the said trade may not be scandal- 
ised, the commonalty damaged and deceived by 
folks who do not know their trade ”»—and a 
later ordinance provides that: ‘“No one shall 
take an apprentice unless a householder and is 
exercising the craft, so that the apprentice 
may have his sufficient finding, instruction 
and learning in the craft.” We thus see the 
care bestowed in early days on the education of 
the plumber; we may reasonably conclude 
that similar care was exercised in the other 
trades, and we are not so much at a loss to 
account for the splendid work of the crafts- 
man of five centuries ago. There can be little 
doubt that, with the ordinances I have quoted, 
bad work was well-nigh impossible; and it 
might be well-nigh impossible now if a syste- 
matic and, indeed, eompulsory form of ap- 
prenticeship were brought to bear on all 
tradesmen, The public outcry against the bad 
work of the British workman has of late years 
been very prominent; oft-repeated complaints 
reach us that our workmen are much behind 
those of other nations, both as rezards design 
and execution, and the result has been that a 
school of professors in technical instruction, 
professors of design and construction, and pro- 
fessors of sanitation has sprung from the ashes 
of discontent. I do not propose to lay much 
blame at the doors of these gentlemen ; I 
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believe that, as “ professors,” they have done 
their work remarkably well, that they have 
honestly endeavoured to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the true principles of the arts 
they profess, and to communicate that know- 
ledge to their pupils. But, in my opinion, a 
greater mistake could not be made than to 
conclude that, because of the existence 
of the professors and _ their schools, the 
practice of the arts and crafts was somehow 
to be brought to the perfection of the early 
days, and that what reads so well in official 
reports was really an indication that our work- 
men were, at last, again becoming masters of 
their trades. It cannot be denied that facility 
of drawing and careful and exact modelling 
has been secured; but the exhibitions of the 
prize-winners at these schools have of late 
years horrified one at the lack of ingenuity 
and at the want of thought and originality 
displayed. Where the student has wandered 
fora moment from exact reproduction of his 
models, he has lost himself in crude and un- 
meaning designs. Glaring ignorance of plan- 
ning and construction has characterised the 
architectural displays. Modelling from life has 
succeeded ; but one has looked in vain for the 
least satisfactory evidence of invention or 
design in sculpture, Designs for textile fabrics, 
whilst showing much beauty of delineation, 
have failed altogether in character and in 
original conception; and painting and decora- 
tion, when wandering from pure copying, have 
either shown lamentable poverty in outline and 
in colour, or a slavish following of the passing 
fashion of the day, regardless of its weaknesses 
and of its absurdities. In France the educa- 
tion of the craftsman is on a much better 
footing, and the State requirements are far 
more exacting. In 1878 I visited in Paris the 
Cercle d’Ouvriers des Macons et Tailleurs de 
Pierre, and I was much struck at the system 
of education adopted there. In one case I saw 
some young masons working out in chalk— 
about a quarter full size—a winding staircase ; 
in fact, performing in the evening school in 
chalk, under the eyes of skilled workmen, 
what they would be called upon to do during 
the day on the building—there was the abso- 
lute work on a smaller scale, and all the con- 
structive and geometrical difficulties were laid 
bare. I was told by one of the directors, who 
was a priest, that previous to this practical 
work the students were required to devote the 
evenings of three whole years;to geometry. I 
was agreeably surprised when the priest drew 
aside a curtain in the school and disclosed a 
little chapel. There was also a doctor con- 
nected with the school, and a sick room for 
those in need of it. ‘Thus the educational, the 
physical, and spiritual wants of the lads were 
provided for. In some of the schools in 
France the works of the students are sold 
to the public. This is a great incentive to 
the student, who is much more likely to 
throw his soul into his work when he he- 
lieves that it is to be utilised, than when he 
knows it is to be broken up as so much 
wasted material. Apprenticeship, as we under- 
stand it, does not exist in France—that is to 
say, the legal and binding part of it—the work- 
man learns his trade in the workshops, but he 
claims the right to shift when he pleases, and 
the master claims the equal right to dismiss 
him when he pleases. Let us now for a few 
moments contemplate the craftsman on the 
building—that part of our labours which to us 
is of the deepest moment, that place upon which 
our works are judged; the concentrated and 
culminating point of the arts and of the crafts. 
I do not propose to occupy your time in detail- 
ing the numerous examples of the craftsman’s 
errors which have come under my notice. You 
in your practice have not been free from them, 
but whilst admitting that there are foremen 
and workmen who constitute striking excep- 
- tions, I say that, as a rule, unpardonable 
blunders, inaccurate and defective work, pain- 
ful evidence of uneducated eye and hand, in- 
sufficient technical skill, combined with lazi- 
ness and downright cussedness, are the chief 
characteristics of the average British workman. 
The architect, clerk of works, or foreman must 
leave nothing whatever to the independent dis- 
cretion or thought of the workman ; he must 
draw out and direct in the minutest manner 
every trifling matter about which the least 
interest is felt, and must not only closely watch 
the workman in executing it, but must almost 


execute it for him. It has at times been to me 
a subject of complete astonishment that little 
matters clearly appertaining to the workman 
himself, about which I concluded that it was 
not possible that he could go wrong, have come 
out glaringly devoid of the least intelligence. 
And this becomes doubly annoying when it is 
known that the cost of making good the culp- 
able blunders, and the defective workmanship 
falls not upon the only man who is directly to 
blame, but upon the builder if it is contract 
work, and upon the client if it is day work ; 
and when one adds that the reputation and 
peace of mind of the architect are often through 
this cast to the winds, it may fairly be said 
that the proper education of the craftsman, 
before he is allowed to exercise his talents 
upon the building, is a matter of supreme 
importance to the public and to the architect. 
Last year I visited the East London Industrial 
Exhibition at the People’s Palace. I went there 
with the idea that I should find interesting 
specimens of each man’s home labours, because 
that was the particular kind of work which 
was, I believe, invited. I thought the brick- 
layer would show what he could do in skilful 
bond work, or in cut, rubbed and gauged work ; 
that the mason would exhibit some delicate 
piece of tracery work in stone, involving more 
than usual care in its production; that the 
carpenter would show his knowledge of perhaps 
the principles of the roof truss, with some 
specimens of original framing and con- 
struction ; that the smith would show us some 
hammered iron, competing with the work of 
Huntingdon Shaw, of Nottingham ; the plumber 
some example of wiped joints, bends, and traps, 
the work of his own hands, and so on. But 
what I saw was that a worker in brass had 
made ix brass a small Chippendale cabinet, 
with panels of silvered glass, above all things 
in the world ; that another had in his spare 
time, with a pocket knife, turned out some 
very bady designed and equally badly executed 
picture frames—he would have done better to 
have discarded his pocket knife and availed 
himself of the better appliances within his 
reach. A shoemaker with a “knife and hasp ” 
had constructed a flower box for a window 
sill ; it represented a dwarf wall surmounted by 
the usual iron spearhead railings, but as he had 
taken into his head to form two steps down 
from the centre little gate, and had not cor- 
respondingly brought the dwarf wall to the 
lower level, the said dwarf wall must have 
rested on air. And soin many other cases men 
had left their own trades, and gone out of their 
way to produce execrable designs and silly 
work, Instead of the craftsman producing 
specimens of his own handiwork, we were 
favoured with these ‘ done-with-a-common- 
penknife” productions, indicative of nothing 
but a shameful waste of time. The lecturer 
then referred to the recent exhibition of 
the Arts and Crafts at the New Gal- 
lery. He remarked that he much admired 
the general idea of the exhibition detailed 
—particularly the plan of making public 
the names of the craftsmen as well as 
of the designers—giving, in fact, to each his 
due. He selected for notice the names of Mr, 
Walter Crane, Mr. HE. Burne Jones, Mr. Wm. 
Morris, and Mr. J. D. Sedding because their 
productions occupied a considerable portion of 
the exhibition, and, from their prominence, 
these gentlemen were likely to greatly influence 
those who might not yet have arrived at that 
stage when they were able to distinguish the 
good from the bad in art—when they were able 
to correctly estimate the value of the production 
as distinguished from the name attached to it. 
Mr. Woodward’s criticism on all four artists 
was trenchant and unsparing. Thus, he re- 
ferred in detai! to the hesitating and weak 
modelling, to the disproportion in balance of 
composition, to be seen in Mr. Walter Crane’s 
recent works, remarking that much of the 
fault in his designs was due to haste; his 
vigour, balance, and original conception were 
lost in the multiplicity of his productions, If 
Mr. Crane desired to found a school of the arts 
and crafts, which should rise above the tame 
effeminacy of modern thought, and disregard 
the caprices of a passing fashion, he would, the 
lecturer held, do well to place a limit upon his 
labours, and thus be better able to lead the 
attack with that strength and boldness 
which came to quiet and deliberate work, 
void of haste and weariness of soul. 
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In the work of Mr. E. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Woodward found nothing like so much to 
admire in the midst of much to condemn, 
He confessed that much of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
work was quite beyond his grasp, and alto- 
gether outside his understanding of what con- 
stituted art. In his work all was mystery, his 
symbolism and his allegory were far beyond 
comprehension; the canons of taste which 
guided one hitherto lost all their force, and the 
lecturer said he helplessly contemplated works 
which he could not understand, Of Mr, Burne 
Jones’s cartoon for the ‘“ Nativity,” Mr. Wood- 
ward remarked: I have hitherto understood 
this to be the coming into the world of Our 
Saviour, the customary representation of which 
is gathered from the New Testament. It may 
be Mr. Burne Jones is in possession of a more 
authentic record, and thus it is that we find 
the young Saviour floating about in a cave 
adored by an angel with fifteen heads, The 
remainder of this remarkable cartoon must be 
seen to be understood. Angels in a thick wood 
shading their eyes from a glare which does not 
exist, and lambs drawn like unto rats. The 
companion picture was “The Crucifixion,” 
notable for the vast size of the spears and 
banners, and the incident that the arms of Our 
Saviour could not physically belong to the 
same man as the legs belonged to, Many of Mr, 
William Morris’s colours appeared to have been 
mixed with mud, and he sometimes seemed 
puzzled to distinguish between naturalesque 
and conventionalism in his designs for orna- 
ment, Mr. J. D. Sedding’s designs at the same 
exhibition showed a want of appreciation of 
the spaces as well as the ornament; others 
were laboured, and devoid of appropriateness. 
As to the work of ladies in the exhibition, it 
was all, or nearly all, characterised by poverty 
in invention, weakness in design, and by pain- 
ful evidence of slavish copyism of the followers 
and leaders of “capricious fashion.” Ladies 
could do well in the execution of the designs 
of men in textile art, but they had far 
better leave the designs to those so much more 
competent to do the work. Having referred 
to other exhibits, Mr. Woodward continued : 
The lessons to be derived by the craftsmen are 
apparent, He must first acquire a thorough 
mastery of technical skill in execution, to be 
obtained in the workshop and on the building, 
assisted by the theoretical and geometrical 
knowledge, which he will obtain in the art 
schools and in the technical colleges. He will 
labour under the strongest delusion if he 
thinks that the required skill can be acquired 
casually without this thorough apprenticeship, 
and altogether by work in the evening at 
schools of art or other like institutions. He 
will see that it is quite time enough to think 
of design when he has mastered execution. 
The public will learn that an army of men are 
engaged in responding to their cravings for 
more art—they will see that capricious fashion 
has its adherents in modern artists ; they will 
know the vast sums which are being expended 
to satisfy the frantic outcry for better design 
and better work, and they will find that the 
expenditure will produce scores of professors, 
dozens of colleges, exhibitions, and art schools, 
and tons of certificates of extraordinary success 
in those schools and colleges, but that not ten 
times the expenditure will produce better 
workmen, unless some of it is laid aside to 
insure compulsory and systematic apprentice- 
ship after the old style. Architects will learn 
that they must co-operate with, and even regu- 
late, to some extent, the work of the painter, 
the sculptor, and the decorator ; but they must 
leave the absolute designing of the works of 
those men to those men. Architects are only 
human, and the strongest and the best of them 
will find quite enough to do to acquire a 
thorough mastery over the art, science, and 
basiness of the architect. He will not have 
much time to devote to designs for table-covers 
and lace curtains. In conclusion, we shall, I 
know, all agree that whilst every encourage- 
ment should be given by the State and by the 
public to honest art industries, whilst we 
should extend to every painter, sculptor, and 
decorator, and to the allied arts our gratitude 
and our warmest praise for all they have done 
and are striving to do, we, as architects, look- 
ing down from the point of general review and 
control, which it is our privilege and our pride 
to occupy, must educate the public to the fact 
that better work will not be obtained until 
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better system of education for our workmen is 
adopted, and that better art will remain in the 
background until they, the public themselves, 
learn to distinguish with precision the difference 
between the real artist and the sham professor. 
the real artist and the sham professor. Now, 
what are our thoughts, our conclusions as 
architects, upon the arts and crafts as they pre- 
sent themselves to us in the practical sense ? 
l believe that you will agree with me in this— 
(1) that immense strides have been made, and 
vast improvement attained in the domestic arts 
of the country as compared with those of 20 
years ago, and that this fact is shown princi- 
pally in house planning and house decoration, 
and, if I may term that an art, in house sani- 
tition. (2) That during the same period the 
art of the painter—I am speaking now of easel 
pictures—has not kept pace with that of the 
architect. That there has been less invention, 
less original conception, and morz2 portrait 
painting—in other words, less devotion to the 
art as an art, and more to the art asa lucrative 
profession. (3) That during the same period 
the art of the sculptor has shown more vigour, 
and sculptors have, particularly in foreign 
schools, left to some extent classic reproduc- 
tions for original designs and subjects, appeal- 
ing more to the popular taste. We must take 
care that the nobility and dignity of the 
sculptor’s art is not lost in fanciful and puerile 
response to vitiated tastes. Sculpture has a 
grand opportunity at the present moment. 
Architects will do well to design their houses, 
even houses of moderate size, with especial 
reference to the display of sculpture. The 
expenditure of as many hundreds upon sculp- 
ture as there are now thousands spent upon 
paintings, will add much to the charms and 
graces of the dwelling—will give to it a re- 
fined and dignified character, and will lead 
many a man to regret that he had not earlier 
adopted it in place of the daubs, with a name 
in the corner, which have been represented to 
him as the masterpieces of masters. (4) That 
no improvement whatever has, during the 
same period, been apparent in working the 
crafts. That the British workman, on the 
whole—there are, of course, very many excep- 
tions—is as lazy, as pig-headed, as ignorant of 
the thorough knowledge of his trade, as deficient 
in common intelligence, in want of accuracy of 
eye and of hand, and as generally,“ cusséd” as 
he was 20 years before the last 20. That the 
only hope of substantial and sound improve- 
ment is by compulsory apprenticeship, or by 
some such ordinance as that of the Plumbers’ 
Company in the time of Edward III., which 
prevented the man working at the trade until 
he had the assent of the best and most skilled 
men in the same trade, testifying that he knew 
how well and lawfully to do his work. (5) 
That the main duty to secure the required im- 
provement rests with the architect; that as 
regards much, if not most, of the bad workman- 
ship and bad materials which exist in houses, 
owe their origin to competition it is true; and, 
therefore, it behoves the architect to persist- 
ently and unremittantly reject all bad materials 
and workmanship, whatever may arise out of 
his courage. This would very soon put a stop 
to bad work, and equally soon to the employ- 
ment of bad material. No builder would send 
in the absurd and cutting prices he does if he 
knew that the architect would insist upon the 
letter and spirit of the specification being 
carried out. Thus would the builder be con- 
strained to employ only first-rate men as being 
cheaper in the end—thus would men have to 
make themselves first-class before they stood a 
chance of employment—thus would the demand 
for the best materials increase in the same pro- 
portion—and thus it is, gentlemen, in yourown 
hands in the main to restore the arts and crafts 
of this country to that grand position worthy 
of a proud and of a grand nation. 

A vote of thanks to Mr, Woodward was pro- 
posed by Mr. JoHN LEANING, who did not 
agree with the lecturer in his condemnation of 
the British workman. Taking him all round, 
he found the average workman carried out in- 
structions with great precision and deftness. 
He often wondered that the workman took so 
much interest and pleasure in his work. Mr. 
WALTER CRANE, in seconding the vote of. 
thanks, said Mr. Woodward was a candid 
critic, He considered it scarcely fair to blame 
the workman because he was not an artist; he 
had no opportunity to be one under present con. 


ditions, He never got credit for his work, and 
every inducement was given him to do it as 
quickly as possible. Ifan artisan showed any 
particular gifts, he escaped from his class, and 
left it at its old dead-level. As to Mr. Wood- 
ward’s candid remarks on his own work, he 
thanked him for them, and would only say it 
was a question of personal likes and dislikes, 
and no argument would bring Mr. Woodward 
and himself nearer together. With regard to 
Mr. Burne Jones’s work, it did not matter 
if a leg were too long or too short. Was there 
originality in the work itself? Mr. Lewis F, 
DAY said he had been disappointed by the 
lecturer, who was to be pitied if he could not 
admire the works of such men as William 


Morris, Burne Jones, and Walter Crane. 
He was sorry to find that a design 
for which he himself was responsible, 


had evoked Mr. Woodward's admiration. The 
discussion was continued by Messrs. G. C. 
HAITE, ALFRED Howarp, F, AUMONIER (who, 
as an employer of labour, testified to the 
ability of workmen), MATTHEW WEBB, and 
FRANCIS Hooper, the last speaker contrasting 
the professional and technical training to be 
gained in Paris and London. At the Hzoledes 
Beaux Arts, he pointed out, all students—those 
preparing to be architects and those intending 
to become artisans alike—were educated to- 
gether in the same building, and at the end of 
the term each student had to submit work done 
in his own class, and in some other profession 
or trade which he did not propose to follow ; 
thus the pupils got a igeneral all-round know- 
ledge, which would be serviceable in after-life. 
Mr. WoopWARD briefly replied on the points 
raised, and contended that the truest friend of 
artist and workman was the critic. He held 
that the British workman was well paid, and 
in a far better position than the poor draughts- 
man, and that he did not avail himself of his 
opportunities for improvement, 
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In consequence of some disquieting reports made 
with respect to the condition of the foundations of 
the north-west tower of Llandaff Cathedral, the 
advice of Mr. Pearson, R.A., has been sought. 
After making an inspection, Mr. Pearson has ex- 
pressed the opinion that one of the piers of the 
tower requires rebuilding. There was no cause for 
the alarm felt as to the safety of the tower, one of 
the foundations of which has slightly subsided. 


The Countess of Shrewsbury laid last week the 
foundation stone of the new Hye and Har Hospital 
at Hereford. The building will be Queen Anne in 
style, and will be two stories in height, the facing 
materials being red brick with Bath-stone dress- 
ings. Mr. H. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford, 
whose design was selected in competition, and 
Messrs. Stephens and Bastow, of London and 
Bristol, are the contractors. 


The local authority of Bishops Castle, Salop, 
have received three sets of plans and estimates 
from engineers for the proposed works of water 
supply for that town. They are by Mr. George 
Pettee, of Windsor, who estimates the cost at 
£1,850; Mr. A. J. Gould, of Southampton, £1,875 ; 
and Mr. Richard Davies, of Ludlow, £1,896. The 
plans are being considered by a committee. 


The name of Mr. William Owen, architect and 
surveyor, of Palmeira-square, Warrington, has been 
placed on the Commission of the Peace for that 
borough. Mr. Owen is surveyor to the Warrington 
rural sanitary authority. 


A tower and spire have just been added to St, 
John’s Church, Leamington, and the scaffolding 
will all be removed by Christmas Day. The tower 
is 84ft. in height, and is surmounted by a broach 
spire of brickwork, rising to a height of 1738ft. from 
ground to summit of terminal cross. Mr, J. 
Cundall, who designed the church itself, which is 
chiefly of brickwork, was the architect, and Mr. 
G. F. Smith the builder. 


We learn that, owing to the steady increase in 
their business, Messrs. C. Isler and Co,, late of 88, 
Southwark-street, have removed to more extensive 
premises, and their present address is Artesian 
Works, Bear-lane, Southwark, 8.E. In addition to 
their various works in different parts of the United 
Kingdom, Messrs. Isler are fixing artesian bored 
tube wells at the following places:—J. A. Chad- 
wick, Burton Brewery, Bridge-street, Wrexham ; 
Hooper and Co., Whitfield-street, W.C.; Newton 
and Co., Old Brewery, Penrith; North Surrey 
Brewery, Camberwell, 8.H.; C. Vause and Sons, 
Castle-street Brewery, Sunderland ; the Wantage 
Brewery Co., Wantage, Berks; R. White and Sons, 
Camberwell, S.H. 


Building Iutelligence. 


City or LONDON Court.—The new City of 
London Court was opened by the Lord Mayor 
on the 6th inst. The building is situated on 
the south side of Guildhall-buildings and on 
the west side of Basinghall-street ; it will, on 
the expiration of a short lease, be extended 
over the site of 84, Basinghall-street, and has 
been designed with that view. On the ground- 
floor are arranged the offices for the staff of 
clerks and bailiffs ; on the upper floor, to the 
west, is placed the judge’s court, 45ft. by 26ft., 
to the east, the registrar’s court, 36ft. by 26ft., 
each with a private room attached, and ap- 
proached by a separate stair and entrance ; in 
the basement are lavatories, furnace-room, and 
record-rooms. The building has been designed 
in the Late Gothic style of architecture, also 
adopted for the Guildhall Library and the new 
Council Chamber, so as to harmonise with the 
Guildhall itself. The external moulded work 
is in Portland stone with grey granite plinths, 
the walling isof Kentish ragstone. Internally, 
the hall and staircase are of Bath stone, the 
handrail of polished marble, the open roof of 
oak, ribs springing from four griffins also of 
oak; the two upper windows are of tinted 
glass sprinkled with a pattern of roses and 
crowns. Mr. Andrew Murray is the architect, 
and Mr. James Morter the general contractor. 
The edifice was illustrated in the BUILDING 
News for December 16, 1887. 


Evstow.—This place, so well-known as the 
birth-place of Bunyan, has just had its church 
restored under the care of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
architect, and a handsome clock has been 
erected by John Smith and Sons, Derby. The 
clock is fitted with all the latest improvements, 
all the wheels are of the best gun-metal, with 
their teeth cut from the solid so as to be per- 
fectly accurate and smooth. The main frame 
is arranged so that any separate part may be 
removed without interfering with the re- 
mainder, and steel wire ropes carry the weights. 
Messrs. Smith and Sons guarantee the clock to 
go with very great accuracy, and so forma 
standard of time-keeping for the place. The 
clocks at Wootton and Goldington, near 
Elstow, were also made by the same firm, 


EXETER.—Extensive additions have just been 
made to Mr, Harry Hems’s residence at Fair 
Park, Exeter. The building has been carried 
up two stories, and the lower portion has been 
considerably beautified externally, so that now, 
as a villa, it is one of the most picturesque and 
handsome homesteads in the neighbourhood. 
Fair Park is situated near to Mr. Hems’s exten- 
sive business premises, which he erected in 
1881 from the designs of Mr. R. Medley Ful- 
ford, of Exeter, and are of red brick, of Flemish 
type of architecture. The recent additions to 
Fair Park are also from the plans of Mr, Ful- 
ford. They embrace the creation of seven 
additional bays. The roofs are of steep pitch, 
with tall stacks of chimneys well conceived in 
outline, and group pleasantly with the gables, 
Red brick is used in the structure generally, 
with red Corsehill stone dressings. The roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles, with crestings 
and ridges of red Maidenhead make. On the 
north-east angle of the edifice an octagonal 
turret is corbelled out, surmounted by a vane, 
On plan it gives the room within a bay 
window atthe corner, All the windows in the 
old part of the house are also new, and match 
the additions. The upper part of each window 
is glazed either with roundels or lead geo- 
metrical glazing. A feature to the exterior is 
the introduction of a permanent iron fire 
ladder that runs direct from an attic window, 
and comes close by a window on each story, 
until it stops on the verandah immediately over 
one of the ground-floor bay windows. This 
affords the occupants of any part of the house 
ready exit should fire occur. The whole of the 
work connected with these additions has been 
carried out by Mr. Hems’s own staff, under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert H. Read, his manager, 
whilst Mr. Jacob HE. Harvey acted as clerk of 
works for the architect. The ‘“ house-warm- 
ing” took place on Tuesday week, that being the 
twenty-second anniversary of Mr. Hems’s first 
arrival at Exeter, and of finding his celebrated 
“Juckie horse-shoe.” On these occasions Mr. 
Hems has a custom of inviting his entire staff 
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of assistants to sup with him, and about sixty 
of these—i.e., the whole of those at present 
working at Exeter—met on Tuesday week by 
invitation, and spent a merry evening. 
NANtTWicH.—The Brunner Free Library at 
Nantwich was opened last week. The building 
is in the Queen Anne style, faced with Raubon 
brick and terracotta. The roof is covered with 
strawberry tiles. The entrance hall leads into 
the library, reading-room, lavatory, and other 
offices. The library is 27ft. by 18ft., and 14ft. 
high to ceiling, and fitted up in pitch-pine and 
a wood-block floor, and ventilated by a Boyle’s 
ventilator. The reading-room is 30ft. by 31ft., 
with open roof and stained and varnished 
timbers, and lighted by a massive lantern light 
in roof. The cost of the building and fixtures 
is about £700; the architect is Mr. Thomas 
Bower, and the contractor Mr, John Matthews. 


St. Ngot’s, HunTs.—A new Congregational 
Chapel at St. Neot’s was opened by Dr. Parker 
on Tuesday week. The building is Rectilinear 
Gothic in style, and hasa tower 75ft. high to 
pinnacles, and 90ft, to top of small slated spire. 
This tower stands in the main street, and is 
connected with the body of the building by a 
vestibule 14ft,in length, The chapel measures 
internally 84ft. Gin. by 34ft. Gin., and has a 
gallery ; the seating is for 450 persons. The 
roof is carried by open-timbered trusses, and is 
lined inside with V-jointed boarding. The 
wall-pieces and gallery timbers are carried by 
red Corsehill-stone corbels. The seats are the 
usual open benches, with pitch pine rails and 
ends. The platform rails, furniture, pulpit, 
and gallery columns are of oak, and were made 
and carved by Mr, Harry Hems, of Exeter, from 
the architect’s design. The heating apparatus 
is on the hot-air principle by Mr. John Grundy. 
The gas-fittings and front fence ironwork are 
by Messrs. Starkie Gardner and Co. of the 
Albert Embankment, S.W. The glazing has 
been executed by Messrs. Nash and Co., of 
Clapham, Ventilation is provided for by means 
of large casement hoppers in the windows, and 
Robert Boyle and Co.’s inlet air tubes with 
valves for adjustment as desired, whilst outlet 
flues are provided at each end of the church. 
The exterior walls are faced all round by red 
bricks from Suffolk, Mr. James Brown, of 
Braintree, having supplied the moulded and 
decorative red brickwork. The building has 
been carried out by Mr. George Page, of 
Buckden, Hunts, whose contract is £3,275, 
The architect is Mr. Edward J, Paine, of 11, 
Great James-street, London, W.C, 
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A new reredos, pulpit, tribune for the clergy, 
and arcading above the existing choir stalls have 
been dedicated at Dursley, Gloucestershire. The 
carving has been done by Mr. Sewell (Messrs. 
Sewell and Bates), of St. Alban’s, Herts, 


At a meeting of Kilmarnock Town Council, held 
on Friday, plana for the erection of a bridge over 
the Irvine and a drive to Bellfield were con- 
sidered, and that of Mr. Tait, Forth Bridge 
Works, was adopted, the premium of 10 guineas 
being awarded to its author. The entire scheme 
is expected to cost about £2,500. 


The Ci y Lands Committee of the City Corpora- 
tion have agreed unanimously to demolish Newgate 
Prison and the Central Criminal Court, and to erect 
upon the site a new Sessions House, suitable to 
the modern requirements, as well as a row of shops. 


Miss Betham Edwards complains in the daily 
papers that although the Hast and West Hills at 
Hastings were recently purchased by the corpora- 
tion of that town for £25,000, to be preserved as 
Open spaces, the West Hill, just below the ruins 
of the castle, is being disfigured by deep cuttings 
for a road, which she declares is quite unneeded. 
The Mayor of Hastings has replied saying that the 
disfigurement has been exaggerated, and that the 
construction of the road is one of the conditions 
stipulated for by the vendors of the Hills, 


A fire oceurred on Saturday evening at the ex- 
tensive saw mills and joinery works of Messrs. 
Richard Shelton and Co., Wolverhampton. It 
burned with great fierceness ; all the roofs fell in, 
and the interiors were completely burned out, all 
the valuable machinery and the finished moulding 
and joinery being destroyed. The damage is esti- 
mated at £10,000, which is partially insured. 


The local board of Duddeston jhave instructed 
Messrs. Wood and Kenrick, architects, West Brom- 
wich, to prepare plans and estimates for the group 
of public buildings proposed to be erected on the 
site of the public hall and adjacent premises, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should ke 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEWS, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions, 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable te 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Care, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS, 

The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week. must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m, on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited numberare done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL, LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 07 print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print, 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each, 


RECRHIVED.—S. and Co.—H. L, B—A, S. B—F. R.— 
D.S. and Co. 


BEPPO. (We gave it years ago!)—G. T. (We strongly 
advise you to have nothing to do with the firm.)—R. T. 
(Yes, very good indeed; Verity Bros., Leeds.)—J. B. 
(We should think no one would go elsewhere for such 
things than to Hayward Pros. and Eckstein’s—one asso- 
ciates their name with them as naturally as that of 
Doulton with Lambeth ware, or Strode with sun- 
burners.)—J. D. (Measures Bros., Rownson, Drew, and 
Co., or Homan and Rodgers. The people you mention 
are unreliable, ) 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
DRAWINGS RECEIVED.—“ Nemesis” should have been in- 
cluded in last week’s acknowledgments. 


Correspondence, 


——+ 44 
CLAUSES IN BUILDING CONTRACTS, 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS, 


S1r,—It often occurs to me how very in- 
different to their own interests builders are 
when subjects which affect them so much are 
under discussion in your journal, and yet we 
sometimes read complaints from them that 
their interests are neglected, 

All honour to Mr. Waterhouse, who took 
such a manly view of the case when denoun- 
cing the custom of some architects in shelter- 
ing themselves behind the clause “ that errors 
in bills of quantities shall not be considered 
after the contract is signed.” 

It is very rarely that errors are found out 
until the work is too far advanced to retract, 
because architects who would be guilty of 
issuing incorrect bills always manage to make 
their specifications so vague that it is not 
until they are pressed to explain them that the 
errors are found out. That is my experience, 
and no doubt that of many others, 

When builders meet with architects (and 
there are many of them) who, like Mr. Water- 
house, treat them fairly, let them show their 
appreciation by the very best work they can 
do, that their clients may see there is nothing 
lost by employing a liberal and honest archi- 


tect. Let builders also rub their eyes a bit, 


read your journal more regularly than they do, | 


and wake up to what is going on round them, 
and it will be the better for them.—I am 
A VICTIM OF INCORRECT QUANTITIES, 


DISCONNECTING WATER-CLOSETS, 


Srr,—The question of disconnection of each 
water-closet by separate trapping having been 
two or three times brought forward in your 
columns, it may help to a better understanding 
of the subject, if the pros and cons, as they 
appear to me, after some observation and ex- 
periment, be stated, that those interested in it 
may judge for themselves whether it has the 
advantage, 

PROS, 


1, The cutting off by a water trap each 


closet from the house drain, and other fittings, © 


so diminishing the possibility of communi- 
cation of poisonous gases and germs, 

2, The passage of the air through the soil- 
pipe, if it is arranged as a downcast with a 
separate upcast, is quicker, especially during 
the use of the closet, 

3. The necessity of any traps to yalve 
apparatuses is thereby removed, the draught 
being away from the fitting, 


CONS. 


1, Interference with a free and unobstructed 
air circulation throughout the whole system, 
the outside of each closet trap beinga cul de sac 
for stagnant foul air, unless another upcast 
pipe is put, which usually is not done, and 
would involve some difficulty in many cases. 

2. The extra security from the trap is very 
questionable over the one-trap principle, if the 
pipes are all arranged properly, and a water 
seal under pressure is not reliable unless ven- 
tilated on the off side. 

3. If all foul pipes are downcast, which they 
should be, with back air pipes and separate up- 
cast pipes having no fitting on them, any gases 
would be carried in the direction of the current 
to the upcast pipe, and that without any inter- 


ruption by the action of fittings, but they 


would assist it. 

4, The whole system being in this way per- 
fectly ventilated—or each section—with one 
intercepting trap, is not the passage of air 
throughout its whole length more reliable to 
prevent gases than the water seal dividing it 
up in order to keep them out? 

5, The increase of pipes and traps to closets 
(sometimes a large number), with often the 
difficulty of arranging them, and in an archi- 
tectural building their unsightly appearance 
may be raised as an objection, 

6. The extra cost, which ordinarily in 
sanitary matters is a crucial one, would he 
against it. 

7, The loss of flushing power in the drain 
and in passing the second trap, from the prin- 
cipal fittings, by the break of the extra trap as 
well as the greater liability of obstruction, 

8. The getting rid of traps to valve appa- 
ratuses with a down-cast soil-pipe may be just 
as safely done with or without the extra trap, 
the current being the same in either case, 

Each architect or engineer must determine 
for himself which he prefers to adopt.—I 
am, &c¢., 

ALFRED 8, GOODRIDGE, A.R.I.B,A, 
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Designs have been prepared and forwarded by 
the last mail by Mr. Herbert J. Jones, M.S.A., of 
Bristol, for a hospital for men at Hankow, which 
is intended to be erected for the Wesleyan Medical 
Mission. The buildings will provide accommoda- 
tion for 70 patients in five wards, together with the 
necessary administrative offices. A large hall for 
mission services forms a part of the arrangements, 
and the peculiar requirements of the Chinese 
population, such as an opium ward and coolies’ 
and guests’ rooms have been fully considered. It 
is intended to carry out the work by native labour, 
and to proceed with it immediately upon the 
arrival of the drawings and other documents. 


The honorary freedom and livery of the 
Worshipful Company of Turners of London has 
been conferred upon David Kirkaldy, M.Inst.C.H. 
and Member of the Institute of Hngineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, “in recognition of his 
valuable services to metallurgists, turners, and all 
branches of engineering by his system, machinery, 
and inventions for testing the strength and other 
properties of every variety of material used in the 
constructive arts.” 


4 


Duc. 14, 1888. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[9830.)—Gun-Metal and Brass Screw-Dow., 
Bib-Valves.—lI have both gun-metal and brass yalves 
specified for a job now in course of erection; but Iam 
sometimes at a loss to know which is gun-metal and 
which is brass. Cau lapply any chemicals which will act 
on the one and not on the other? A few hints on the 
above will greatly oblige.—VALVR. 


[9881.]—Contractor’s Law.—A contractor has 
signed every page of the specification, which contains 
certain clauses of the agreement, he has also signed the 
plans and details, and the agreement has been also 
stamped and signed as the above. I hear the above is in 
no way binding on him, Is this the case ?—EXON. 


[9862.]-Chancel at North End.—Can anyone 
mention a case in which a chureh has been erected with 
the chance! to the north? Also is there any decided ob- 
jection to the chancel being so placed ?—S. A. M 


{2833.]—Parian Cement Plastering.—Will any 
reader experienced in this subject be g00d enough to give 
his opinion as to the cause of dampness under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—The walls of alarge room are built 
hoilow, 16in, thick, outer leaf 9in., inner 43, space 23; 
bricks are sound and hard and of excellent quality, 
acknowledged best in the county; plastering of Parian 
cement jin. thick on base of Portland cement and sand 
4in, thick. The sand has been tested for salt, which was 
almost imperceptible, and it was afterwards washed. The 
position of the building is very much exposed; the work 
bas been done for nine months, and much of it, in thisand 
other similar rooms, is perfectly dry ; whilst those por- 
tions retaining a damp appearance show clearly the 
courses of bricks on the surface. I should mention that 
there is little or no difference in appearance between ex- 
ternal and internal walls. The rooms are heated by both 
hot water and fire, and these agents have been used to 
assist drying.—R. 8. R. 


(9864 |—Sugar in Mortar.—I should be glad if any 
of your readers would kindly say in an early issue of your 
paper whether they have used sugar in the mixing of 
mortar during frosty weather, and what amount per 
gallon. Also, have they found it successful? I am 
carrying out severa Jimportant works, an1 wish to test its 
efficacy,—BUILDER 


[9865.]—-What is a Three-Storied House ?— 
What constitutes (or may be fairly described as) a three- 
storied house? 2nd. In a case where a house is built with 
ground and first floors, the roof of which is carried up 
from the ceiling level of the first floor, and an attic 
formed in the roof by strutting, &c, Is this a two or 
three-storied house ?—C. W. G. 


[9866.}—Hot Water Apparatus.—Will some kind 
friend inform me what height the feeding tank of a low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus ought to be above the coil, 
ani the way to stop the water boiling back in the feeding 
tank ?—TRURO. 


REPLIES. 


[9837.J—-What is a Billion? —It is somewhat 
amusing to read the replies from ‘‘H H.” on p. 731 and 
** Tried it Before” on p. 765. Both had better try again 
and they will see that with thirteen figures for a billion— 
viz.,a 1 and twelve ciphers after it (thirteen ciphers are 
only equal to 0), that gives ten hundred thousind millions 
fora billion, not “‘one hundred thousand millions,” for 

-one hundred thou:and millions only requires twelve 
figures, say, 100,000,000,000, The 1 and twelve ciphers 
after it give a billion, as I was taught, which, a3 another 
correspondent said on p. 731, is a million of millions.— 
W. P. BUCHAN. 


(9838.]— Building Act—Steam Pipes, Low 
Pressure —Pilease allow me to correct a misprint 
causei by my careless writing. In your last publication 
(Dec 7th), on the eighth line from the bottom of my reply 
- to the above it ought to read as follows: When you reach 
500ib. (five hundred pounds) to the square inch, the heat 
is 467'5° Fabr., or more than the melting point of tin 
(442°),—TRIED IT BEFORE. 


[9840.]—Appraiser’s License.—I shall be greatly 
obiiged for a fuller answer to my query in your issue of 
the 23rd ult., than that given by “ H.L.,” to whom I am, 
however, much obliged. He appears to assume that 
appraisements may be made by architects without any 
liability to license duty; but-I have a communication 
from the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to the effect 
that “ Anyone following the calling or occupation of an 
appraiser is liable to the license duty, eyen though the 
yaluation may be made for the information of one party 
only.” What I am desirous to know is how aa architect 
claims exemption 7—DILEMMA, 


[9848.]—Powers of Local Authority.— Archi- 
tect” does not state the number of building on the acre, 
Assume the estate is to be built on with cottage property, 
he could put on 24 houses per acre, including back yards 
and front and back streets. Again, assume the rent of 
each cottage to"be 3s 6d. per week clear: would produce a 
rateable value of £5 12s, per house, or £158 83, per acre, 
rateable value. Having arrived at this, he should ascer- 
tain the amount of rate charged for main sewering in the 
district which he desires to drain into. Again, assume 
the rate to be ls, in the £1 for 80 years : he will arrive at 
a fair charge per acre thus—Rateable value per acre 
= £158 8s, at Is. in the £1 will produce £7 !8s. per acre 
per year xX 30 years = £237 per acre, £237 x 12 acres 
= £2,844,—C. C,H, 


[9851.]—Bankruptcy of Contractor.—The archi- 
tect should serve a properly worded notice on the trustees 
of the bankrupt to ascertain by a certain date whether 
they desire to complete the work, and should they decline 
the architect can obtain tenders to finish the work. It ig 
- possible that the contract contains the usual clause as to 
bankruptcy.—H. L. 


(9853.]—Tennis Court.—The new tennis courts at 
Knightsbridge, known as Prince's Club, have all theic 
floors laid with Claridge’s asphalte. It is a very well- 
known material. It was introduced in 1838 under the 


protection of a patent, and after its expiration special 
treaties were made for exclusive supplies to the company 
that works it.—L. J. P. 


[9854.]—Probationary Drawings at Institute 
Exam.—Designs submitted as probationary drawings 
may be in any style or none, and may be finished in any 
manner. Ordinary contract drawings for villas that have 
been carried into execution will suffice so long as both 
plan and design are suitable to the requirements. Occa- 
sionally I have seen most beautiful drawings submitted, 
but this is not absolutely nec2ssary,—G.A.T. MIDDLETON. 


{9855.]—Embankmentg.—In reply to “‘ No Name,” 
the whole of the information will be found on pp. 228, 229, 
230 of Nesbit’s ‘‘Mensuration.”—C. C. H. 


(9858.J—Building and Adjoining Owner.— 
The building owner should obtain consent to execute 
necessary repairs; but should the work involve interfer- 
ence with the party-wall, notice must be given and the 
whole watter carried out in accordance with the Metro- 
pollen Building Act, 1855, Part III, sections 82, &c. 


[9859.J—Levels.—There are no better levels than 
those sold by Stanley, of the dumpy pattern, and person- 
ally I prefer those with four levelling screws to those 
which have only three. Good instruments are occasion- 
ally to be obtained second hand, but none should be pur- 
chased under such conditions without trial in the field — 
Gq. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


WESTMINSTER HALL —Sir G. Campbell asked 
the First Commissioner of Works on Tuesday what 
was to be done with the space between West- 
minster Hall and the road, formerly occupied by 
the Law Courts, when the repairs of the Hall 
were finished ; whether that space would be re- 
served for use in case, in consequence of change 
of procedure or otherwise, it became necessary to 
add new chambers to the Houses of Parliament; 
what use was to be made of Westminster Hall 
when repaired ; and whether he would reserve the 
Hall to be the central hall of Parliament in case 
chambers for portions of the House were erected 
on the outer side. Mr. Plunket: The plans for 
the restoration of Westminster Hall, which were 
approved by the Select Committee of 1885, and 
which are now being carried out, did not include 
any proposals for dealing with the space between 
the new buildings and the roadway; but I have 
been for some tima in communication with Mr. 
Pearson, and we hope soon to arrive at a definite 
conclusion on the subject. Westminster Hall will 
remain, after the restorations have been com- 
pleted, as it was before it was commenced. Ihave 
never heard of any project for adding new 
chambers for portions of the House, such as is 
suggested by the question. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: 
Is there any intention to erect new buildings. Mr. 
Plunket: None whatever. 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of the new Town Hall at 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notte, was laid by his Grace 
the Duke of Portland, on Monday, the 10th inst. 
The building is Classic in design, and contains 
shops and a covered market on the ground floor, 
and a large hall, 90ft. by 45ft., and two ante-rooms 
on the first floor. The architect is Mr, J. P. Ad- 
lington, of Sutton-in-Ashfield, and the contractor 
is Mr. F. Price, of Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 


Considerable alterations are being carried out at 
the National Bank buildings in College-green, 
Dublin, from plans by Mr. C. Geoghegan. The 
low side wings are being carried up to the height of 
the central elevation, which will be surmounted 
by an allegorical group in Portland stone repre- 
senting Hin, accompanied by wolf-dogs, and bear- 
ing the harp of Ireland. Mr. R. Toole, of Dublin, 
is the builder. 


Messrs. J. and A. Leslie and Reid, engineers, 
Edinburgh, have been instructed to report to the 
Dunfermline Town Council as to the best means 
of increasing the water pressure in the burgh, and 
as to what steps should be taken with the view 
of preventing vegetable matter getting into the 
pipes. 

An assembly-room is about to be added to the 
Municipal Buildings at Tamworth, from designs 
by Mr. N. Joyce, of Stafford. 


Ratby Church, near Leicester, has just been re- 
opened after considerable alterations and improve- 
ments in the interior, Amongst others may be 
mentioned a handsome brass eagle lectern, which, 
with chancel standards and other articles, was 
intrusted to Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Birming- 
ham and London. 


A new police-station has been erected at 
West India Dock-road, and special attention has 
been paid to the ventilation, which is carried out 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


The London-street Board School, Edinburgh, is 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr, E. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A BUILDER'S CLAIM FOR PLANS AND 
MATERIALS,—In the Outer House of the Scotch 
Court of Session on Friday, Lord Fraser gave 
judgment in the case of “ Alexander Stewart v. 
James Newsome.” The pursuer, who is a builder 
and joiner in Dundee, sued the defendant, a circus- 
proprietor, residing in Birmingham, for payment 
of £1,718 12s. 8d. as the balance due on account for 
£4,718 12s. 8d., incurred in preparing plans for, and 
building and furnishing, a circus in Nicholson- 
street, Hdinburgh. The defender explained that 
the original contract price was £2,200, but that 
this sum was increased to £4,700. He did not 
admit that any extra work had been executed by 
the pursuer, and averred that, even if such had 
been performed, it was amply covered by the 
sums paid. His Lordship, in giving judgment, 
held that the contract alluded to by the defender 
only applied to the first of two sets of plans. 
£3,000 had been paid by the pursuer, £1,718 12s. 8d. 
was the sum now sued for, bringing out a total of 
£4,718 12s.8d. If the defender paid that sum he 
would get value for his money, for the circus had 
been let by him on a three years’ lease at £1,300 a 
year, which was certainly a very excellent return. 
The building being fireproof, he would get it in- 
sured at a reasonable rate. Decree in favour of 
pursuer, with expenses, was pronounced. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


CRUMPSALL.—The east window of St. Mary’s 
Church, which has been filled with stained glass in 
memory of the late Bishop Fraser, was unveiled 
on Saturday afternoon. The window is the work 
of Messrs. Hardmans, of Birmingham, and its cost 
is about £720. Bishop Fraser for some years held 
his ordination examinations in St. Mary’s Schools, 
and used St. Mary’s Church as his chapel. The 
old church was struck hy lightning in 1872 and 
completely destroyed, except the tower, spire, and 
south porch. The church was then restored at a 
cost of more than £17,000, in accordance with plans 
prepared by Mr. J. S. Crowther. In the upper 
part of the memorial window is a representation of 
our Lord surrounded by angels. Below the five 
lights are filled with pictures to illustrate the life 
of St. Mary as told in the Gospels. In the centre 
light is the Crucifixion. The others are occupied 
by pictures of the Annunciation, the Presentation, 
the House at Nazareth, and the First Miracle. 
Underneath are representations of the Adoration 
of the Magi and of the Shepherds, the Virgin and 
Child occupying a position in the centre of this 
part of the window. 


EDINBURGH.—The stained-glass window form- 
ing part of the Montrose Memorial in St. Gilea’s 
Cathedral has now been completed. It is entirely 
heraldic in design, and contains upwards of thirty 
coats-of-arms representative of relatives and com- 
panions in arms of the great marquis. The heraldry 
is arranged with regard to variety and artistic 
effect rather than in any order of precedence. The. 
rich and brilliant colourings of the blazonries are 
set upon a ground-work of light glass, and by the 
several arms being alternately placed singly 
between those ranged in pairs a pleasing diversity 
is introduced, This distinctive bearings, with 
crests, mantling, &c., bear evidence of studied 
adherence in details to the art of Montrose’s time. 
The window corresponds in the style with the new 
monument alongside. The committee who have 
had the charge of the erection of the memorial 
have, in arranging the window, had the benefit of 
the advice of Sir Noel Paton, Mr. Burnett, Lyon 
King of Arms, and Mr. George Seton. The whole 
work has been carried out by Messrs. James 
Ballantyne and Son, Edinburgh. The monument 
itself, designed by Mr. Rowand Anderson, and 
executed by Messrs. Rhind, was illustrated in the 
BUILDING NEWS for the 26th October last. 


BRECHIN.—The west window of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brechin, has been filled with stained glass, 
by way of memorial to the late Harl and Countess 
of Dalhousie. The chief subject, which occupies 
the whole of the upper portion of the three 
principal openings, is Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Below this, in the lower part of the 
window, three other pictures assist to tell the story, 
and to illustrate the Divine exhortation. The work 
is from the studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 
Park-square, Leeds, whose design was selected in 
open competition with other artists. 
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The Public Libraries Act having been adopted 
by the urban authority at Sittingbourne, who have 
had a library of books presented to them, number- 
ing about 4,000 volumes, a free library and read- 
ing-room was opened on Monday. The library is 
situated in the centre of the town. 


Sir Frederic Leighton’s “ Captive Andromache,” 
at present in the Liverpool Autumn Hxhibition, 
has become the property of the corporation of 
that city. The picture is priced in the catalogue 
at £6,000. 
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THE associates of the Royal Scottish Academy 
presented a memorial to that body some time 
ago suggesting certain reforms in their con- 
stitution, including the removal of the limita- 
tion to the number of associates, conferring a 
vote on associates, and permitting them to 
teach in and visit the schools of the Academy, 
and giving effect to the existing rule providing 
for the establishment of a school for the study 
of the antique. They have just received a 
reply stating that “the Academy is at present 
engaged in the consideration of the steps neces- 
sary to forming a new charter, and of the 
alterations in the terms of the present charter, 
which it is desirable to embody init.” They 
are further informed that their suggestions 
will be carefully considered. 


A SCHEME has been drawn up for the es- 
tablishment of a Liverpool Trades Technical 
School, of which Mr, G. Howell, M.P., is nomi- 
nated as president, and Mr. Henry Summers, 
architect, Liverpool, as principal, with qualified 
assistants in drawing, construction, quantity sur- 
veying, land surveying, &c, The provisional com- 
mittee is composed almost entirely of practical 
artisans, and it is proposed that the governing 
council shall be nominated by the various 
trades of the city. This is the first practical 
attempt that has been made in Liverpool to 
establish a technical school directly appealing 
to the sympathy and support of the trades 
themselves, Negotiations are in progress for 
the acquirement of premises in a central situa- 
tion, and having ample accommodation for the 
purposes in view. The subjects taught will 
include practical ‘architecture, masonry, brick- 
work (gauged and ornamental), carpentry, 
joinery, plumbing, ironwork, plastering, orna- 
mental painting, and ornamental glazing. In 
addition to evening classes and lectures, the 
school is to be open during the daytime to give 
those able to attend an opportunity of pre- 
paring for examinations and executing models 
and specimens for exhibition. The school has 
been placed under the regulations of the 
Government Science and Art Department and 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


It is proposed to create yet another seaside 
resort, the subject for operations being the 
sleepy little town of Pwllheli, on the Carnar- 
vonshire coast. Pwllheli possesses a sandy 
beach and a background of mountains, the 
drawbacks being the slow and bad railway 
communication and the difficulty of access 
from the town to the shore. A syndicate has 
acquired possession of the beach, which has 
been laid out as an esplanade, the scheme em- 
bracing the construction of a pier and winter 
gardens, Mr, R. G. Thomas, of Menai Bridge, 
is intrusted with the general details of the 
work, which include the construction of a sea- 
wall and an esplanade some 300 yards in length, 
Mr. Owen Roberts being the architect of the 
houses; and for the new hotel, which is to 
stand at the corner of the new terraces, the 
contract has been let to Messrs. John Jonesand 
Co. The corner-stone of the terrace was laid 
by the Mayor of Pwllheli on Friday amid 
much speech-making, 


A LARGE travelling crane, worked by the 
electric current, has been introduced into 
the timber-yard of Mr. Herrmann, at Lime- 
house. It has been designed by Messrs. R. E. 
Crompton and Co., of Chelmsford. Electricity 
has been adopted to avoid the insurance rates 
required for steam-cranes, which are obviously 
dangerous in a wood-yard. Hydraulic power 
might have been used for the crane, but there 
was already an electric plant for lighting 
purposes on the premises, and hence electricity 
“was adopted. The new crane runs on a tram- 
way along the roof of the timber warehouse, 
and is used to raise the incoming logs of timber 
from the canal. An electric motor is attached 
to the frame of the crane, and geared with 
Raworth friction gearing to a central shaft, 
which, by means of three levers and a foot- 
brake, hoists, slews, and propels thecrane, The 
current is conveyed to the electrie motor by 
two copper tubes, laid along the tramway, 
and taken off suitable contacts. In other 
respects the crane is of the ordinary build, 

A NEW system of sewage disposal, invented 
and patented by Mr. W. H. Hartland, was 
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| described by Mr. W. Kaye Parry at the annual 


meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland last week. The process consists in pass- 
ing the sewage through a siphon into a settling 
tank, and afterwards filtering it through 
vertical layers of broken limestone or chalk, 
and subsequently breaking it up into fine spray 
in an aération chamber ; second settling and 
filtration through shale and peat processes 
forming -the final stage in the treatment. 
Experiments on a considerable scale have been 
made at Kingstown, near Dublin, with satis- 
factory results, in Mr. Parry’s opinion, there 
being an entire absence of after-putrefaction of 
the effluent, and the sludge recovered has, it 
is believed, a definite commercial value. As 
no chemicals are employed, the working ex- 
penses are small, 


A MEETING of the Registration Committee 
of the District Council of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany for West Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales was held on Monday at the Free Library, 
William Brown-street, Liverpool. Dr. Stopford 
Taylor (medical officer of health for the city) 
took the chair. The chief business was the 
consideration of the applications of master and 
operative plumbers for admission to the register 
of qualified plumbers. Twenty-three applica- 
tions were favourably considered, and these 
names will now be sent to the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers as being men who have 
given satisfactory evidence of their qualifi- 
cations, 


MEssRS. FRANCIS MORTON AND Co. (Limited), 
of Liverpool, rank amongst the oldest esta- 
blished firms in the country engaged in the 
manufacture of iron roofs, buildings, and con- 
structional wrought and cast ironwork. The 
gradual extension of their business having 
necessitated constant enlargement of premises, 
they have been compelled to add to their Liver- 
pool establishment extensive works situated on 
the Mersey, at Garston, a suburb of Liverpool. 
These works, which cover more than ten acres, 
comprise an extensive range of lofty, well- 
lighted buildings, with private dock and rail- 
way siding accommodation. The north side of 
the inclosure is occupied by a shop 600ft. long 
by 120ft. wide, for girder, bridze, and roof- 
building purposes. On the opposite or south 
side isa series of shops fitted with plant for 
various classes of work, comprising the foundry, 
dressing shop, brass foundry, fitting and turn- 
ing shop, smiths’ forge, sawmill and painters’ 
shop, two large establishments filled with 
special machinery and appliances for the manu- 
facture and storage of patent iron telegraph- 
poles, corrugating machinery shop, and packing 
shop. Close by is aseparate building, 100ft. 
by 90ft., devoted to galvanising, containing the 
complete plant for turning out over 200 tons 
of galvanised sheets per week. On the east 
side are found the general stores and stabling. 
The west side has a frontage of about 500ft. to 
the Mersey, being entered from that river by a 
private dock, which runs up into the open yard, 
and provides accommodation for vessels up to 
270ft, in length, 


A LARGE number of people interested 
in the Cape and shipping trade recently 
assembled on board the Castle Line steamer 
Roslin Castle (4,349 tons) to inspect the altera- 
tions and improvements made in that vessel. 
She has recently been fitted with new boilers 
and triple expansion engines by Messrs. 
Richardson and Co., of West Hartlepool, and 
a new stem has been built on to her, giving an 
additional length of about 15ft. The Roslin 
Castle has been fitted with a complete installa- 
tion of the electric light, and with pneumatic 
bells and hot and cold baths. The new decora- 
tions have been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. Duncan, of Effingham-! 
street, Belgravia. The prevailing tone of the 
colouring in the principal saloon is a soft 
bluish-grey, intermixed with vellum tints and 
relieved with gold, harmonising with the rich 
satin-wood panelling, The iron girders which 
support the ceiling and upper deck have been 
treated with gold and the above-mentioned 
colours. Portraits of well-known men, in- 
cluding Milton, Hogarth, Wren, and Beethoven, 
painted by an everlasting process on raw syca- 
more wood, have been introduced round the 
lining of the skylight. The-ladies’ boudoir is 
upholstered with green brocatelle, and is 
panelled with cedar and sycamore. The new 


ceiling in the principal smoking-room, with STRODE & C0, 
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its octagonal panels, is rich in colour. The 
walls of the ventilating shaft are of a bluish 
grey, stencilled with a rich design in a similar, 
though lighter, colour in imitation of flowered 
silk, All the state-rooms have been enamelled 
and decorated. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK: 


MONDAY.—Rojal Institute of British Architects. 8 pm. 
Scciety of Arts. “ Light and Colour,” 
Cantor Lecture No. 4, by Capt. W. de W. 
Abney, C.B,F RS. 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Institution of Civil Engineers, “The Fric- 
tion of Locomotive Slide Valves,” by 
J.A.¥F. Aspinall. 8 p.m. 
Manchester Architectural Association. 
‘* Hous? Cold-Water Supply Fittings,” by 
J. Corbett. 
Bicmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion. “Pompeian Art,” by Whitworth 
Wallis. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
“ Joinery,” by R.C. Grant. 
WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts. “Standards of Light,” 
by W.J. Dibdin. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY.—Sanitary Institute. ‘‘The New Local 
Government Bill and the County 
Councils,” by Ernest Hart. 5 p.m. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
Annual dinner, 
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By the fire which broke out at Messrs. Doulton’s 
potteries, in High-street, Lambeth, on Tuesday 
night, damage to the extent of over £15,000 was 
occasioned, ‘he building destroyed was the general 
factory, which included the glazing department, 
and immediately underneath it were five kilns, the 
engineers’ workshops, and the cellar, where the 
clay for the entire works is manufactured. The 
new engine-house was also greatly damaged; but 
the fine-ware building adjoining was saved, as the 
men had the presence of mind to close the iron 
doors when the alarm was given. 


A new bakery in Hardman-street, Liverpool, 
was opened on Friday. It occupies the site of an 
old homeopathic dispensary, and is three stories 
in height, and is built of cement concrete and 
ironwork, faced with glazed bricks and tiles. The 
contractors for the building were Messrs. Tyson 
and Williams, of Heath-street; the wall tiling 
and marble work has been executed by Messrs. 
Stubbs and Son ; the whole being carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Hartley, architect, of Harrington- 
street, Liverpool. 

In the Nisi Prius Court, before Mr. Justice 
Grantham, at the Liverpool Assizes, on Saturday, 
John Fisher, a master builder, living near St, 
Helen’s, sued Robert Jackson, timber merchant, of 
Rainhill, for damages for the seduction of his 
daughter, Elizabeth Fisher. After three hours’ 
consideration, the jury disagreed and were dis- 
charged; 
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Holloway’s Pills.—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; it overturns 
the foundations of disease laid by defective food aud impure air, 
In obstructions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, 
these Pills are especially serviceable. They never cause pain or 
irritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels._[ADVT ] 


To the Deaf.—A Person Oured of Deafness and 
Noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by a simple remedy, 
will send a description of it FRHE to any person who applies to 
NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford-square , London, W.C.—[ADYT.] 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 

from these Quarries is known aa 
; the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England, 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same orystalline nature as the 

Chelynch Stone, but finer im tex- 

ture and more suitable for fine 

moulded work. — ; 

Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 

TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


Greater facilities have been provided for working these Quarries 
the Stone can be supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices and every information given on application to 


THE HAM HILL STONE CO.,, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent :— 

Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} *“Givix™ 


LONDON. 


48, Osnaburgh-st., N.W., and 
67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C, 
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piping, or to put up the mechanical elevator. 
A long time will probably ielapse before any- 
thing of this sort is done in London. The 
rights of adjoining owners have to be respected, 
and English business men are not so fond of 
tall houses as to prefer suchaltitudes. Besides, 
we cannot compare the two cities. London is 
not built on a narrow island limited in breadth, 
like New York, and is therefore not com- 
pelled to make up in height of building for 
restricted area. Yet, notwithstanding the 
prejudices of City men in London, we have 
the fact staring us in the face that ground- 
rents are beginuing to be enormous, are going 
up every year, and floor area is proportion- 
ately limited. To make additional room, the 
old buildings, as fast as they come down, are 
rebuilt of greater height. To take the City 
alone, itis not an exaggeration to say that 
the floor area within the City has been 
doubled in this manner within the last 30 
years, and there is a strong tendency to 
increase the number of stories. Any new 
building legislation will have to provide for 
or against this alternative ; it must either 
provide additional width of street for every 
foot added to a certain number of stories, 
and, further, to require a large area of 
ground to be taken; or a certain limit of 
height should be insisted on. If every 
leaseholder had the power of doubling the 
height of his house, the Metropolis would be 
rendered perfectly uninhabitable in a few 
years—in fact, would acquire the suicide- 
impelling aspect of Victoria-street, West- 
minster. If one who desired to add an 
additional story beyond a certain height were 
made to set back and to widen his frontage, 
the mania for tall buildings would soon 
cease. In Paris the height is governed 
mainly by the width of the street, and no 
more scientific or safer rule can be devised. 


immense size of London has outgrown its 
thoroughfares. Cheapside, the Strand, and 
Fleet-street are congested to a dangerous 
degree, and the state of traffic begins to 
tax the resources of the police. 


The ill-working of the Metropolitan Acts 
arises from the present constitution of the 
governing bodies—a state of things that will 
be soon changed. The vestries are now 
local authorities merely in name : they have 
long been under the vetoing power of the 
Central Board. So that, in fact, although 
there is an Act of George II. which favoured 
the setting back of houses, and more recent 
legislation, such as the 25 and 26 Vict. cap. 
102, sect. 75, there has always been a possi- 
bility of evading the intention of the framers 
of the Act, of obtaining the consent of a few 
members, or of disregarding the action of a 
local vestry, upon any question of frontage. 
In Paris public improvements are left to 
specialists to deal with : the case is different 
here, where the ratepayers have a voice, or 
seek to obtain one, through their appointed 
representatives. Architecture, too, holds a 
place in the public improvements of the 
French capital ; plans of street improvements 
are exhibited to the public. Here architecture 
counts for little ; the consequence of which 
is that architects are a power across the 
Channel, and have a voice in public works, 
while here they have none. The acquirement 
of land for public improvements is in London 
controlled so much by the rights of indi- 
viduals—rights of light and support are such 
powerful factors in the hands of dominant 
owners—that we cannot at present hope to 
obtain any redress by pointing to the laws of 
our neighbours, to whom prescriptive rights 
are scarcely known, while the contrast be- 
tween the French and English administration 
of building legislation is as great as the con- 
trast between the machinery of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and that of the 
Prefecture of the Seine. 

Not the least important of the laws re- 
quired for the control of buildings has 
reference to the height to which new 
structures may be carried. The question 
primarily affects lighting. Happily, on large 
leasehold estates, the prescriptive right of 
light which is so vexatious a hindrance to 
building in new thoroughfares, does not 
interfere ; the landowner has a voice in 
deciding upon such matters as height of 
elevation and windows overlooking adjoining 
properties. The value of the restrictive 
covenant is great if framed carefully ; but the 
power of ground landlords is now on the 
wane, and if leasehold enfranchisement is to 
take the place of the present system, build- 
ing will have to be governed entirely by 
legislation, or we shall see the individual 
setting aside all order, and ignoring entirely 
the rights of his neighbour. 

The economical problem of providing for 
an increase of floor area has been apparently 
solved in the City of New York, where 
buildings of 150ft. high and more are erected 
and found to let. In London the question 
is whether a market can be obtained for floors 
high up in the air. Even fourth floors are 
not found to let well in the City, despite 
their freedom from ground mists and the 
better lighting they get. The professional 
and business man still hesitate to take a 
floor requiring the ascent of four flights of 
stairs. The “elevator” or lift has not yet 
been brought into requisition in buildings 
let as private chambers, though for factories 
and hotels they have proved a boon. It would 
scarcely pay to provide a lift to the fourth 
floor of a house for the use of the tenants, as 
the lower floor tenants could hardly be called 
upon to bear their share of the working 
expenses. In the great cities of the West, 
the tall tenement house is almost indigenous 
to the soil, the services of hydraulic power 
are laid and at hand, and there is little more 
expense than to “lay on” the necessary 


CITY PLANNING AND STREET 
ALIGNMENT. 


“ phd do these things better in Paris” is 
a current phrase, which is undoubtedly 

true of the administration of building law 
in the French capital. The provisions for 
defining lines of frontage, heights of build- 
ings, and other matters in the Metropolitan 
Building Acts are anything but efficiently 
administered. Our metropolitan readers know 
that a short Bill has been prepared and 
brought before Parliament to limit the height 
of buildings—a matter affecting the health 
and habitability of the metropolis. The 
subject of the building regulations in Paris 
has been lately discussed at the Institute, and 
many of our readers are aware of the Civil 
Code and Alignment Act there in force, the 
administration of which is in the hands of a 
body of officials who are beyond the dicta of 
vestries and individuals. We have often 
maintained the need of a revision of our 
Metropolitan Acts which will make them 
more in accord with the rules and regulations 
of buildings both of France and Germany. 
The effect of the Alignment Act in France is 
that those buildings which are in advance of 
the general line are allowed to remain only 
on sufferance—that is, their existence is 
tolerated only so long as they remain ina 
structural state of soundness. No structural 
repairs to foundations or walls are allowed 
which would prolong their term of existence. 
In short, the effect of this law is to dis- 
courage the continuance of buildings that 
encroach beyond the general line laid down 
by the authorities or the Prefect of the 
Department. In London and the provincial 
towns of England we have practical evidence 
before us of the operation of the Building 
Acts and By-laws. Instead of discouraging 
the existence of buildings that are in ad- 
vance of a line of frontage, builders of 
new houses can, by taking advantage of 
the optional powers vested in the authorities, 
actually come out beyond the long-existing 
frontage of the street, as they have done 
lately in the glaring private encroach- 
ments commenced in the Marylebone-road 
and Euston-road, referred to the other 
day by Mr. William Woodward in his 
timely remarks at the Institute. Street 
alignment, we take it, is one of the most 
essential conditions of the health and archi- 
tectural dignity of every town in the future. 
We can, of course, enjoy the piquant 
diversity and want of order in the old cities 
and villages. Unfortunately, this phase of 
municipal life is past—we say “ unfortu- 
nately” from the poet and painter’s point of 
view—and we have lost all that is picturesque 
our towns. We have now entered upon 
‘mother phase of town existence, due to 
ihe rapid increase of the value of land, and 
t is owing to these altered circumstances 

that building laws have become necessary. 
‘f we crowd our large populations into 
maller limits of area, it is compulsory on 
‘he part of the authorities to leave as much 
"pen space in our streets and in the rear of 
yur houses as possible. Alignment of our 
‘treets follows as a matter of course. Some- 
here the line must be drawn. We do not 
y that the lines should be straight, or that 
‘Ne streets should be built with the chess- 
‘oard precision of American cities; but it is 
bvious that, as towns increase, the thorough- 
‘we should grow with them, or, at any rate, 
iat they should be planned with relation to 
aeir future requirements and the demands 
- traffic on them. We all know how the 
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HALLS AND STAIRCASES.—XII. 


ASSING to the consideration of other 
forms of staircase design, we may 
notice some of the possibilities of planning. 
Square halls we have dea!t with; the one- 
side flight, the bi-lateral, the central and 
wing arrangements have been noticed. 
Another form of staircase hall, that of the 
octagon, is less common, and we may add 
less satisfactory. In the case of an octagonal 
hall the flights can be arranged in like manner 
to those of the square. ‘Chere may be an 
ascending flight on each side commencing at 
the square or oblique sides, uniting with a 
central flight to the landing ; or there may 
be a commencing centre flight branching or 
bifurcating into the wing flights. If there 
are quarter-paces at the angles of the 
octagon, they would form irregular lozenge- 
shaped spaces, by drawing the last and initial 
risers of two consecutive flights at right 
angles with the sides of octagon. An archi- 
tectural treatment might be given by carry- 
ing the inner end of steps on ramped arches, 
another tier of arches springing from the 
balustrading—thus forming a kind of inner 
screen or open newel. The octagon hall 
could be roofed by timber with radial prin- 
cipals supporting a lantern, or be vaulted 
above. The circular is another form of 
staircase which has been largely employed by 
architects, from the small circular belfry 
stair turret to the open-pillared newel of the 
Campanile to 8. Nicola by N. Pisano. Our 
limits do not allow of our entering at any 
length into this variety, which is chiefly em- 
ployed when space is limited. The winding 
staircase has played an important part in 
architecture, and many beautiful examples are 
to be met with in France in which both the 
solid and open newel are to be seen. At the 
Chateau de Chambord, Blois, there is a noted 
instance of two separate winding staircases, 
30ft. in diameter, with a 10ft. newel. 
We have noticed the beautiful instance of 
Chateaudun, and in this country we have the 
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circular or polygonal staircases, with pierced 
newels, for witnesses in the Royal Courts of 
Justice, and of the Manchester Town Hall, 
as instances worth mention. There is less 
variety in design, however, possible with the 
winding stair, except, indeed, in the treat- 
ment of the newel and in the piercing of the 
outer walls, which one sees carried to per- 
fection at Blois, Hotel de Cluny, St. Gilles, 
Fontainebleau, and other places. In pictu- 
resque arrangements no country is so wealthy 
as France. In some of the court staircases 


Plan 26. 
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at Rouen considerable ingenuity and quaint- 
ness are met with in the half-timbered houses 
in the massive balusters and handrails, and 
in the manner the first steps are brought out 
eircular and finished. 

Variety and accommodation are qualities 
that are more likely to be obtained by a de- 
parture from the ordinary types. A division 
ef the stairs into two parts, with a hall be- 


tween, is capable of being made a very 
dignified arrangement. Plan 26 gives the 
scheme ina design for the Edinburgh Muni- 
cipal Buildings ; the two stairs are divided 
by a hall space, each is lighted from an 
open court-yard, and the main corridors run 
on both sides of these areas. For a con- 
fined space the double arrangement is 
effective; wide flights of stairs are not 
necessary, as each staircase can be limited in 
dimensions. 

Plan 27 shows an open-galleried central 


hall, with lateral flights, designed for the 
Nottingham Municipal Buildings—a good 
arrangement, affording a large open area 
opposite the pay office, the main corridors 
running right and left from the hall. Onthe 
first floor a landing or gallery surrounds 


the hall, which is top-lighted. Our sketch 
represents the grand staircase of the Federal 
Coffee Palace at Melbourne. The main 
flight is skilfully managed and terminated 
by massive stone newels. In the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington we 
have an example of a large central open- 
galleried hall, having at the end facing the 
entrance a staircase of the wing-type. A 
dignified effect is the result. The details and 
balustrades are executed in terracotta ; they 
consist of an arcade of ramped arches on 
pillarettes, which is diversified by the open- 
ings being broken by a centre line of 
pillarettes carrying lintels, which come down 
to a level with the springing of the outer 
arches. The wing flights are carried on walls 
pierced by arches. The staircase forms an 
essential part of the hall architecturally ; the 
architect has made the structural lines of 
hall agree with the stairs, the ornamentation 
is characteristic, and the material of the hall— 
terracotta—is carried throughout the staircase 
and its details. 


STRAINS.—X.* 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
FRAMED BEAMS AND GIRDERS, 


HE strains on all framed structures can be 
ascertained mathematically by solving 
triangles, parallelograms, and polygons of 
forces ; but as all these, round all the joints in 
a structure, can be included in one diagram of 
the kind used in the last ckapter, and as such 
a diagram requires only accurate draughts- 
manship for its solution in the place of a 
considerable acquaintance with mathematics, 
it is now almost universally employed ; although 
on structures of magnitude and importance it 
is best to calculate the strains by both methods, 
that the one may check the other. In this 
work, however, the diagram will be adhered to, 
for anyone following it and possessed of the 
mathematical knowledge to enable him to 
check it by figures would at once grasp the 
method of doing so, 
The simplest example of a framed beam is 
the trussed traveller (see Fig. 67). The greatest 
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Fig.67. 


strains in the members are found when the 
weight which it has to carry is over its centre ; 
for if the weight be in any other position, a 
portion of it only would be carried by the strut 
in the centre (as an abutment), the remainder 
being carried direct by one of the main sup- 
ports. With the weight in the centre, the 


reaction of each support will equal pe Letter 


the spaces as shown in Fig. 57, taking the 
spaces outside the structure first, and then 
those inside, in rotation as the sun moves. 
The space between the reaction of the left-hand 
abutment and W is thus known as 4, that 
between W and the other reaction as 3, that 
between the two reactions as ¢, that between 
the members 1, 2, and 3 as d, and that between 

the members 3, 4, and 5 ase. . 
Between the spaces a and } there lies the 
| 
* All rights reserved. 
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load W acting vertically downwards. Set 
to a scale of weights at the side a line 
vertically downwards froma point a to a point 
btorepresent W. Between the spaces } and c 


= acts vertically upwards, Set up vertically 


from 4 toe¢ a distance to represent A ; simi- 
larly set up from ec to a a distance to repre- 
sent > acting upwards between the spaces c 
anda, The line adc a onthe diagram now formsa 
closed polygon,which represents the forcesW,—— 


and sil acting externally upon the structure, 


and which are themselves in equilibrium. 

In order to ascertain the strains in the 
members it is necessary to form on the dia- 
gram polygons of the forces which act at ea-h 
of the joints in succession, and it is usual to 
commence with the joint over the left hand 
2 UP 
wards between c and a, there act the strains in 
the members J] and 2, As the line 1 lies 
between the spaces a and d, draw a line paral- 
lel to it on the diagram from a till it is cut by 
another frome drawn parallel to the line 2, 
which lies between c and d, these new lines on 
the diagram meeting at the point d, Then 
ad on the diagram represents to scale the 
strain in the member lying between the spaces 
aandd, andc d represents the strain in the 
member lying between c and d; the lines 


abutment. Here, besides the reaction 


> 1, and 2 forming a close polygon in the 

; W 
diagram, 5 
other forces, following in rotation, necessarily 


is known to act upwards, and the 


Fig. 68. 


act as shown by the arrows from a to d and 
from d to c, These arrows, on being trans- 
ferred to the sketch, show 1 pushing towards 
and 2 pulling from the joint—in other words, 
1 is in compression and 2 in tension. 

Hitherto three forces only have acted on any 
one point; but directly under the load four 
forces will be found—viz., W and the strains 
1, 3,and 5, The values of two of these only 
are unknown, and can be found; their 
directious being known, and it being there- 
fore possible to close the polygon about the 
joint by drawing de on the diagram parallel 
to the line 3 lying between d and e on the 
sketch, and meeting it by )e drawn parallel to 
the line 5 lying between 0 and e en the sketch. 
The line 1 is known to be in compression, and 
therefore acts towards this joint just as it was 
shown to do towards the joint at its other 
extremity, and its direction may therefore be 
represented by an arrow from d to a on the 
diagram. W acts downwards from a to 4, 
maintaining the rotation, which is kept up 
by 5 acting from 0 to ¢, and 3 acting from e to 
d, This closes the polygon 1, W, 5, and 8 on 
the diagram representing the strains on 1, W, 
5, and 3 respectively in the sketch, and the 
direction arrows, when transferred, show that 
5 and 3 are bothin compression, acting towards 
the joint. It will be noticed that the strain in 
3, which is directly under, and has its line of 
action coincident with that of the load, is equal 
toW. The strain in 4 can be ascertained by 


joining ¢ e on the diagram, and iif the working 
has been correct ce should be parallel to the 
line 4 (which lies between the spaces ¢ and ¢) 
on the sketch. The direction in which it acts 
can be found by following the arrows round 
either of the polygons of forces of which ce forms 
a part—viz., either of those representing the 
forces acting at one of the extremities of the 
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line 4, These arrows have not been shown, to 
avoid confusion, 4 being in tension. 

A larger trussed traveller, with two struts 
and cross braces is shown in Fig. 68. The 
greatest strains in the members are evidently 
produced when the weight is directly over one 
of the struts ; butit must be carefully borne in 
mind in designing such a structure that the 
weight, which is a travelling weight, will 
sometimes be over one, and sometimes over the 
other, while the members 1, 5, and 11 must be 
made sufficiently strong to carry it as a central 
load. 

The solution is very similar to that of the 
previous example until the joint under the 
load is reached, save that the reactions are 
not equal, So far the strains in the members 
1 and 2 will have been found ; butat the joint 
under the load, the forces which act are five in 
number—viz., the load W, and the strains in 
the members 5, 4, 3, and 1. Of these, three are 
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unknown, so that without an assumption the 
polygon cannot be completed, nor can the 
strains in these members be determined. By 
calling in the assistance of common sense, 
however, in this as in most cases an assumption 
is rendered possible which will permit of the 
required solution being arrivedat. Bearing in 
mind what occurred during the solution of the 
previous example, we may fairly assume here 


the member 3, being directly under and coinci- 
dent in direction with the weight, is placed in 
compression to the extent of that weight. Set 
down on the diagram, therefore, a vertical line 
de to represent the strain in the member 3, 
lying between the spaces d@ and e, equal in 
value to W. The member 1 being in compres- 
sion acts towards the joint, this being repre- 
sented by the arrow from d to aon the diagram. 
The member 3 we know to be also in compres- 
sion, so that it acts upwards towards the joint ; 
and, therefore, the distance @ e must be set 
downwards so that the arrow may act upwards 
from e to d to preserve the continuity of direc- 
tion of the arrows frome to d, and d to a, The 
point e is thus absolutely fixed, and it becomes 
possible to complete the polygon of forces by 
drawing ef from eand bf from & parallel te 
the lines 4 and 5 (lying between the spaces v 
and f, and } and f, respectively) till they meet 
in the point /—which in this instance occurs at 
e, this being from the construction in a hori- 
zontal line with 6, thus showing that there is 
no strain in the member 4. The direction 
arrows appertaining to the polygon abefda 
are the only ones shown on this diagram, to 
avoid confusion, and these show that all the 
members attached to the joint under the load 
are. in compression, The completion of the 
diagram is now easy upon the lines already ex- 
plained, there being no strain in the member & 
—the only polygon in any way out of the com- 
mon being bih/f 6, representing the strains in 
the members 11, 10, 9, and 5, where 57 and 
J 6 lie in the same straight line but in opposite 
directions, 

Having so far cleared the way, the considera- 
tion of framed girders of any ordinary type 
should become a comparatively easy matter, 
and no difficulty whatever should be found in 
determining the strains in the members of the 
Warren girder shown in Fig, 69, so long as itis 
subject to only one load at any point. With 
the load as shown there would be no strain in 
the members 1, 2, and 13, while the member 12 
would be in compression to the extent of the 
reaction of the abutment under it. The only 
polygon, the arrows pertaining to which are 
shown, is abhg/f, representing the forces 
acting at the joint under the load ; but ali the 
other force polygons can be readily followed, 
the members 6, 10, 3, 7, 9, and 12 being in com- 
pression, and all the others which are subject 
to any strain at all in tension. 

Girders of the form shown in Fig, 69 are not 
often employed, but they are occasionally of 
great value, especially when a bridge has te 
be thrown where there are two good natural 
abutments at different levels, the members 12 
and 13 being dispensed with, 10 and 11 hang- 
ing on the abutment, as shown in Fig. 70, 
which is shown carrying a distributed load on 
the top flange. The members 1, 6, and 10 act 
as a continuous girder, although, as a rule, in 
practice they are calculated as three separate 
supported girders, each carrying a distributed 
load and being strained as girders, in addition 
to the strains brought upon them as parts of the 
framed structure. In either case, half of the 
load on 1 is carried by each of its abutments, 
and so with 6 and 10, making eee on 

W 3W 2W 5 
these supports 10’ 10’? 6’ and 5 respect 
ively as shown, in proportions of the total load 
W. The load being distributed, the reaction 


of each abutment is Au and the setting-down of 


; V 3W 
the polygon of external forces is easy, io’ 10” 


2W 


eo? 


and acting downwards, and each re- 


action of = acting upwards, forming the closed 


2 
polygonabedefa, The polygon to represent 


TH and the strain in the members 1 and 2 is 
readily found to be ag—all lying in the one 
line a 5 on account of 4 and g coinciding, there 
being no strain in 1, Everything else is found 
as usual; but the polygon dcihg, which 
represents the forces acting at the joint under 
0 is worth notice, on account of the crossing 
of its boundary lines, : 

In the previously-considered cases it would 
have been possible by inspection to discriminate 
between the members in compression and those 
in tension ; but in such instances as that given 
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in Fig: 70 this is by no means easy, and the 
arrows should be consulted, They are shown 
for the polygons of the forces acting about the 


ss 3 
joints under 


10 and = and denote that the 


members 2, 6, 10, 3,7, and 9 are in compression, 


Ww 


hile all the rest are in tension, except 1, which 


bears no other strain than that which comes 
upon it as a beam bearing the distributed load 


of a to its two supports. 


(To be continued.) 
OEE EE —_—__——— 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XXIY, 


By Henry Lovegrove, F.S,.1., Surveyor, 


A FTER the varied and interesting chapter 


given last week, we must proceed with 


the dimensions of the various trades :— 


EXCAVATOR. 
ft. in, ft. in 
78 
25 0 
1 01962 6 Dig and cart to surface, 
21 0 
19 0 
1 0 399 0 Add, 
4 0 
TBE) 
10 44 0 Add. 
3L 0 
35 0 
1 01085 0 Add. 
26 0 
18 0 
1 0 468 0 Add, 
8 0 Staffordshire blue brick, chamfered 
1700! 13650 paving, bedded and jointed in 
cement laid to falls on and includ- 
ing bed of concrete Gin, thick, 
levelled to receive same to washing 
space, 
2 19 3 6 Cutting do. to fit piers, 
3 8 OU 9 0 Circular do. do, 
24 6 6 52 0 Rake, cutting, and waste. 
6 0 Portland cement concrete Yin. thick, 
10.0 60 0 ~ finished with a smooth surface as 
paving to dung-pit, 
10 0 Granite pitching in small cubes, 
10 0 100 0 bedded and jointel in mortar on 
and including bed of concrete 6in. 
thick, levelled to receive same in 
yard to dung-pit, 
196 
9:70.83 .26 waa: 
1.6 
Sa 122.6 
2 gat) Circular cutting to granite pitching. 
2 3 U Portland cement concrete 9in. thick, 
5 0 30 0 finished smooth as before in tool- 
house and w.c, 
10 0 
0 50 0 Add coals. 
31 0 Granite pitching bedded and jointed 
17 9 550 3 in mortar laid to falls, and bed of 
a concrete 6in, thick levelled to re- 
ceive same. 
1 3 Labour cutting and fitting granite 
aS pitching to piers, 
8 2 9 8 3 Add, 
2 3 Deduct granite pitching for door- 
Ci uel do step. 
88 3 
3 2 Dig and cart to trenches and con- 
1 ‘0 279%.6 crete (walls to dwelling-house), 
94° 6 
3 2 Add (back wall to stables with re- 
1.30299 3 turn up to coals). 
44 9 
2 0 
1 0 89 6 Add (wall of yard and dung-pit). 
2 3 2 
3 2 
1 0 20 1 Add (piers for grates), 
1 9 
2 0 
L770 3 6 Add (between piers and toolhouse). 
6 6 
2 0 
1 0 13 0 Add (front wall toolhouse). 
2 16 9 
2 0 Add (cross walls, coals, and coach- 
Ly 40). 2 67; 1.0 =Shonge); 
56 6 
2 0 
1 0 113 0 Add (front wall of stables). 
18 0 
2 0 Add (cross between harness-room and 
0" 22367500 Stable), 
TSO) 
20 Dig and cart to trenches and con- 
Om wosae crete (wall next dwelling-house), 
9 
9 
10 7 Add, 
37 «9 
2 0 
1 0 75 6 Add (walls to pantry and stairs), 
2 5 0 
250 
10 20 0 Add (we). 
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| 
6/ 


4 Add (chimney breast), 
2 Add (angle do.). +3 
9 Deduct (do, next bay). 

6 Add (do, bay), 

7 Add (sleeper wall), 


5 Add fender wall. 


10 Add. 


! 


6 | Dig and cart and concrete (piers to 
c front wall). 


6 


Add (piers coach-house) . 


J 
=) 


g/ 


Add, 


Dig and cart, part filled in, and 
1 rammed to footings, 


8 Aad. : 
2 Add. 
2-Add, 
8 Add, 
9 Add. 2 
9 Add. 

9 Add. 

0 Dig and cart, part filled,and rammed, 

6 Add. 


0 Add. 


2 Add, 


NIH 


0 Add, 


2 Add, 


5 Add. 


4 Add. 


6 Add. 


7 Deduct do. bay. 


8 Adddo. 


6 Add. 


4 Add. 


5 Add. 


5 Add. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
24 

9 

26933 vol 
a 08 
24 0 48 0 
50 0 50 0 
130 52 0 
40 320 
41 9 
16 6 

1 0 688 11 
10 6 
16 6 
1°0 1738 8 
15 2 
15 9 

1 0 238 11 
11 9 
49 

1 0 55 10 
16 IL 

8 9 
10 148 0 
37 Tl 
17 9 

1 0 673 0 
13 28 
10 6 

1 6 207 5 
4 9 

4 0 
1 6 28 6 
6 0 
79 
16 69 9 
2 6 
12 6 

1 6 234 5 
87 11 

9 65 11 
94 6 

9 7011 
44 9 

6 22 65 
28 

0. 8S 
Iii 

Sok @ 
6 6 

62 2 
ié 9 

6 16 9 
56 6 

6 28 3 
2a 
¢| 49 
i 6 
g8) 28 
1 6 

gn rete 
9 

6 5 
18 0 

6 9 0 
is 9 

6 9 5 
a) 

6 5 
379 

6 18 ll 
5 0 

62/6 0 
20 

3: af 

6 8 9 
os 
2 3 

6 1°38 
6 11 

9 53 
2 6 

2 6 

et 
7 6 

9 5 8 
10 9 

6 5 65 
71 6 
ee cae 
5 9 
ey | 
Ba) 
sytTtD 
17 

6 10 
i 

6 10 
88 3 

5 3 463 4 
94 6 

5 3 496 2 
88 3 
18 9 1654 8 
94 6 


18 9 1771 11 


14 0 
1l_ 3 157 6 


4 


Add. y 

Labour, raking, cutting, and waste 
on Staffordshire blue chamfered 
paving (in stable), 

Labour, cutting and waste to do, ~ 
(next gutters in loose boxes). 


Add (at foot of stalls). 
Add, 
Raking do. and do. 


Dig and cart (earth under paving of 
stable). 


Add (harness-room). 
Add (coach-house). 
Add (coals, &c.) 
Add (yard, &c.) 


Add (yard). 

Dig and cart (under floors of dwel< 
lings). 

Add. 


Add. 


Add. 


BRICKLAYER, 


3 B. Footings to walls of house. 
Add back wall of stables and return. 
13 B. wall, yard, &c. 

3 B. granite piers, 

12 B. between pier and tool-house. 
Add front wall of tool-house. 

Add cross walls. 


12 B. front wall of stable, &c. 


2 B. piers. 


3 B, do. 


12 B. next harness room, 
Add next dwelling house. 
1B, add. 

12 B, pantry. 


12 B. w.ec. 
Brickwork in angle chimney breasts. 


Add 
13 B. chimney breast, 


Brickwork in angle chimney breast, 
3 B, deduct for bay. 

13 B. bay. 

13 B. sleeper walls. 

Add fender walls. 

13 B. fender walls. 

4 B. piers. 

23 B. do. 


2B, from top of footings to under- 
side of stone plinth capping. 


| 


Add, 
1} B. wall above plinth to top, 


Add. 


13 B. deduct bedroom for half-tim- 
bered front, 
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ft. ay {t. in ft. in. ft. in. 


9 3B. deduct less thickness of walls to 6 0 
11 3 213 9 bedroom, 6 3 37 6 128B. deduct for loft-door. 

ae) 3% B. deduct less thickness middle 18 9 
11 8 109 8 bedroom. 17_0 818 9 1B. wall next dwelling. 

37 «8 4B. deduct less height of wall next | 4 9 

5 9 216 :7 harness-room, &c, 9 
9 9 170 410 Brickwork in angle. 

6 9 460 8 4B. deduct from panels, 18 0 
7 6. 7 0 126 0 1B. wall next dwelling first floor. 
12 0 90 0 1238, deduct for bay window. 2 18 0 
7 11 6 103 6 Addin roof. 

5 3 38 1 3B, deduct plinth. a 0 
10 9 7 6 28 0 3B. extra thickness, 

6 6 6911 1B. bay. 2 3 3 
6 3 13 B. extra thickness for chimney 5 9 387 5 1B. over recess. 

6 0 387 6 next bay. ay) 3 4 

or ed wy Extra to segmental axed arch in 
28 12 5 Add, 2 3 = 5 o( coment over recesses, 
4 oo 
9 3 0 2 3.4 6 8 Centre todo, 9in. soffit, 

3 6 Add. 208 9 
2 Sire 6 104 5 4B. ex. thickness under vertical tiling 
3 2 19 0 

9 25 6 0 9 6 3B. deduct do. 
29 Add. 71 6 

9 ial 2 0 143 0 1B. sleeper walls. 
ian 6 oe 5" 9 

9 9 34 2 Add. 2.0 84 6 Add. 

3 6 7 0 
11 6 40 3 3B, chimney-stack, ae OC” TAOS Eads 
x = Sis @ 36h 0 
as eee ee Ald cap. 9 0 1B. internal walls in dwelling, 

11 6 69 0 3B. chimney stacks, 130 117 0 

3 9 ae 

2 1 15 8 4B,in cement cap. 10 3 287 0 
73 9 (0 Half-brick wall in cement first floor. 
Oe Brickwork angle chimney-breast, 10 3 92 3 
is: 6 34, 2 ground-floor. 

A et. S 
baaedbameties EDINBURGH EXHIBITION OF 
73 DECORATIVE HANDIWORK, 

3 a HE Royal Scottish Academy have not, this 

a Add first flzor. year, seen their way to provide for an 

3 9 autumnal water-colour exhibition; but their 
10) 016 89: 15 galleries have recently been opened for exhibi- 
2 6 tion of specimens of decorative handiwork, 
” . ane more or less intimately connected with the 
> Add. adornment of house interiors, The collection 
2 6 consists of two sections—viz., modern work, 

Somat. professional and amateur, and a loan collection 
6 4 of selected examples of old and modern work, 
13°38 8311 13 8B. chimney-breast, kitchen. the latter being the larger of the two. The 

Bind professed object of the exhibition is not merely 
4 . Bain Pies 406 bedroom over first floor. to interest and instruct the public, but to give 

oe ee an impetus to the taste for decoration in the 

32 Extra to segmental arch in cement to | /Urnishing of the house, and so provide for the 

12 § 6? bay window. encouragement of the professional artist, who 

6 8 ) will himself find in the collection of good 

VAD 6750 examples instruction which he could not other- 

8 0 Segmenta} centre, ldin, soffit, wise obtain, 

5 9 The first impression on entering and making 
a 158 2,1 Bwall.at back of coals and front. | seneral inspection of the rooms is the prepon- 
10 $ 180 Add aide wall, derance of the antiquarian works of art and 
3D imitations, The large collection of old chairs 

83 237 20 4 aq yard wall and cabinets, and old furniture generally, gives 
Ter Ts ‘ a somewhat dingy aspect to the room, which, 

8 3 1510 however, has been well relieved by some fine 

9 3 \ F specimens of old tapestry hung on the upper 

1 6 27 9 2B, in cement piers. portion of the walls, y 8 PP 
a0 3 87 6 1B. in cement wall to dung-pit. The amateur collection is located in the first 

50 room, and is fairly well filled with many and 
11 3 112 6 1B. walls tow.c. varied specimens of needlework, carving, and 
160 repoussé, and other metalwork, Several are 
18 3 292 0 1B. wall next coach-house. entered for the prizes given to competitors for 

1 2 : , excellence of execution and originality in the 
10_9 25 1 148B.in cement piers to coach-house, | gesion, The embroidery is all of the domestic 

1 B. side wall to coach-house next | kind, from quilts and fire-screens to small bags 
== 9 32111 harness-room, and pincushions, The crewel-work oprient: 
17 2 shows skill in the artistic disposition of the 
u . MnO pAGdeabie, foliage, and no better sample of such arrange- 
Ww 9 «44 5 : ment—rendered all the more effective by its 

rt 2 B. piers, happy choice of colour—could be devised than 
ave eC. S 117, “Silk Embroidery,” original design by 
18 0° Miss Kilgour, for a cushion, Repoussé work 

5 9 103 6 1B. over coach-house doors, appears to be very popular with ladies and 

40 gentlemen alike, and a very large number of 
a ; 10 0 1B, deduct door to loft. specimens are exhibited in this room, the greater 

ortion by members, mostly anonymous, of 
2 3 427 6 1B. wall next harness-room, pea aGhiniied which exhibit as “ The Edin- 
11 6 103 6 Add gable. burgh Social Union Art Classes,” ‘The Keswick 
39 0 School of Industrial Arts’” and “The Corstor- 
15 6 604 6 1B. front wall of stables, phine Brass Class.” 

1 6 The most conspicuous specimen of the Edin- 
PENS VIDEO L Fier, burgh School is a large hammered bowl, No, 26, 
; : 5 8 which must have taken much precious time to 
3 0- ae Sa “id ae a8 a - not el 

; ; in its natural position, but tilted on its side to 

+ 61 9 348. extra thickness above arcading. show the play of light and shade upon the sur- 
6 16 6 }2B.deduct for stone arches. face. There are several imitations of Eastern 
39 0 work in trays and plaques, in brass and copper, 
8 3 321 9 13 B, abovearcading, most of them exhibiting considerable skill in 
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handling the material, but defective in the 
artistic arrangement or execution of the 
pattern ; 46, “ A Study of Tomatoes,” in copper, 
is the work of a more-skillful hand than most 
of the exhibitors in this department, The 
work of the Corstorphine Schoolis mostly trays 
and such like articles, but is perhaps on the 
whole more generally up to the successful 
mark than the similar work of the other two 
schools ; 85, “‘ Brass Salver,” by W. Middlemas, 
and 94 and 102, copper repoussé sconces, and 
109, ‘‘ Copper Mirror Frame,” are of exceptional 
merit, both in the design and execution, 

Gen, Sir F, W. Hamilton, K.C.B., exhibits 
inlaid work in white ivory and ebony, a table 
top and cabinet, 63 and 64, which are thoroughly 
artistic and workman-like specimens of handi- 
craft. Miss Frazer Tytler sends three terra- 
cotta “busts,” well modelled, and there are a 
few, but very few, specimens of lace and net- 
work, lent for exhibition. 

The second and larger apartment contains 
the professional contributions, where the visitor 
at once recognises the superiority of the metal- 
work and carving, and the greater variety of 
the exhibits, including, as it does, plaster 
decoration, wall-paper designs, stone-carving, 
gold and silver work, wrought-iron work, and 
bookbinding of ornamental kind, In wood-carv- 
ing, the amateur collection shows some finished 
specimens, but they generally lack the freedom 
and grace and sharpness of the examples sent 
by the more practised professional hand, These 
are too numerous for detail, The Renaissance 
style of different periods is well illustrated by 
Geo, Galloway, who signs himself “ Apprentice,” 
213 is a figure subject,a panel by Andrew 
Millar, emblematic of Wood-carving, The 
expression and attitude of the female repre- 
sentedis excellent, whether or no the imagina- 
tion succeeds in finding the relation she bears 
to the special industry in question; 229, 
George Gibson’s “Group of Children,” also 
a panel, and 227, “Scene from Tam o’ 
Shanter,” though lacking in the delicacy of 
detail, are very vigorous and telling. Some 
very fine specimens of Italian flower-carving 
are lent for exhibition by Lady G. Baillie 
Hamilton, and 238 is a portrait of Grinling 
Gibbons, the wood-carver, and his wife, 250, 
“Gothic Cornice Enrichment,” is a good 
specimen of wood-carving by J. M‘Culleck, 
and faithfully shows the Decorated foliage 
work before it took the later and less natural 
embodiment, 

252 is a very fine repoussé sconce by D. 
Stewart. 269, “Copper and Brass Alms Dish,” 
designed by A, Benson and embossed by G, 
Nurthwaite, is very elegant in form and pretty 
in its combination of the metals and pattern 
depicted. There are a few specimens of 
electrotype work, a _ terracotta vase, and 
statuette of King James I, the last by J, 
M‘Cullock, Several specimens of mosaic work 
of secular and sacred subjects are exhibited by 
the Heaton’s Cloisonné Co., Limited. 309 is a 
design for a Celtic Cross by Sam Wilson, of 
good outline, but lacking in its delineation of 
the interlacing work, which is arranged appa- 
rently without method or meaning, in many 
parts of the surface. A number of very 
elaborate and original specimens of covers for 
catalogues, decorative card-printing, designs 
for calendars, &c., are exhibited, of which the 
most elaborate is 314, a large sheet commemo- 
rative of the late Industrial Exhibition in 
Edinburgh, The border contains miniature 
pictures of work of the industrial manufac- 
tures, very prettily arranged, and brightly 
coloured, 

There is one inlaid oak mantelpiece, of 
which the workmanship is much superior to 
the design, and some curious specimens of 
hand-painted Dutch tiles. 401—404, four 
painted panels for mural decoration by the late 
Thomas Bonnar, representing the four seasons, 
are good examples of draughtsmanship and 
colour, Winter is symbolised by youthful 
satyrs round a bonfire, and the other seasons in 
similar style. Two or three designs for stained 
glass are not of any note, 

In a covered case are many very fine 
examples of engraved and embossed work, 
425, in silver repoussé work, represents Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria, 

There are very good specimens of wrought 
ironwork, by Starkie, Gardner, and Co., where 
the modelling is very tastefully executed, 466, 
467, 468 are also good samples of this work 
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%y Winfield, of Birmingham, who send also 
specimens of hammered brasswork. 

The Octagon contains also specimens of 
plaster frieze decoration—mostly Renaissance 
—-and many of the new artistic wall canvas- 
paper designs, and Messrs. Dobie and Son give 
sketches of interior decoration for principal 
rooms, 

The Loan Collection fills the remaining 
rooms—about 700 exhibits—chiefly furniture 
ef antiquarian make and interest, and work 
in brass. It contains a vast selection, of whicha 
few probably will be able fully to appreciate the 
value, monetary or artistic. The catalogue in 
its prefatory note to the section, however, gives 
valuable information on many points, and a 
brief but lucid account of the characteristics 
ef the furniture of the 18th century—the time 
of Chippendale and his successors. The passage 
opening into the large Octagon has something 
ef the look of a broker’s premises in the Cow- 
gate, being entirely devoted to chairs of antique 
designs—Chippendale, Jacobean, and Sheraton 
chairs, Of these the Jacobean bear the palm 
for clumsiness, the Chippendale samples being 
more elegant, 11, “Chippendale Armchair,” 
lent by the Lord President, is a good specimen of 
epen work in back and arms, without the useless 
and dangerous-looking horns attached to the 
back of No. 10. The Sheraton examples, though 
less profusely decorated, are more tasteful and 
appropriate in their design. 34 is a mahogany 
armchair, once the property of Warren Hast- 
ings. There are several specimens of Scotch 
chairs, with crown or coronetted tops, and 
several from Holyrood. 94, a carved oak arm- 
shair, 1625, is a very homely but comfortable- 
looking specimen with rounded back. Her 
Majesty lends a splendid specimen of Louis XV, 
gilt tapestry-covered armchair, The Bukl work 
in a writing table and cabinet, lent by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, is considered to be of the 
very best character. The collection of speci- 
mens of old richly-gilt bookbindings is very 
extensive as illustrative of the art, and the 
samples of brass and iron work are also very 
varied and curious in their character and 
design. 
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WINDOW FRAMES AND HANGING 
SASHES, 


; R. GEORGE EVANS, of 1, Adelaide- 

street, Charing-cross, W.C., has patented 
a useful invention, consisting in the construc- 
tion of frames and sashes in such a manner as 
to enable the sashes to be opened inwards for 
cleaning, reglazing, and painting, and so pre- 
vent the use of ladders and the dangerous 
practice of servants standing on the window- 
sills to clean the outside of the windows—or 
the equally dangerous practice of over-reach- 
ing from the inside, Fig. 1 gives elevation of 
inside of an ordinary window, the left side 
having the lower part of lining hinged, which 
would save the usual pocket pieces and the 


right side, another method giving the lower 
part of bead only as being hinged, so as to 
allow the sashes to fall inwards. Figs. 2 and 
3 give sections of windows showing method of 
bottom and top sashes opening inwards, having 
two small flush bolts in the bottom rail of each 
sash which, when shot, will act as_ pivot 
hinges, the head of the frame being so con- 
structed as to allow the bottom sash to be 
pushed up sufficiently high to clear the top 
sash when down for opening, the parting beads 
to the height of the lower sash to be hinged 
and fall back into grooves in the pulley stiles, 
and about 3in. of the outside beads at bottom 
to be cut away. The edges of the sashes to be 
rebated for the cords. Fig. 4 shows section of 
jamb at A A, and more fully explains the prin- 
ciple with inner linings to open. Fig. 5 shows 
section of jamb at BB, and more fully explains 
the principle with the inner beads to open. 
The new invention consists (lst) in the 
general construction and simplicity in the dis- 
posing of the beads and parting beads, and 
rebating the edges of the sashes to allow the 
same to fall inwards. (2nd) The method of 
hanging the sashes with bolt pivots. (3rd) 
The construction of the head of frame to allow 
inner sash to go higher to clear the outer sash 
in opening inwards. (4th) The novelty of the 
‘ whole, as when shut everything looks the same 
as the ordinary frame and sashes, and the extra 
cost of preparation is small. (5th) Existing 
frames and sashes can be easily altered without 
any great expense. 
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MUSICAL REQUIREMENTS IN CHURCH 
PLANNING. 


PAPER on this subject, illustrated by 

sketches, plans, and photographs, was 
read by Mr. John Belcher before the Institute 
on Monday, who pointed out that the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical music of late years 
forced certain problems upon the attention of 
the architect, and that in church planning the 
position of voices and instruments had now to 
be considered. The first introduction of 
organs was in the 7th century ; but they were 
generally used in conjunction with other 
instruments. Minstrels’ galleries might still 
be found in small churches, the west end being 
the favoured position. During the period 
from Henry VIII. to Queen Elizabeth instru- 
mental music was still adhered to; but the 
objections of the Puritans were such that in 
1643 nearly every organ in use had been 
destroyed. From the Restoration, however, to 
the present day, organs were recognised as 
essential, It was only 50 years ago that 32ft, 
pipes were first used in England, although on 
the Continent the organ became very large at 
the end of the 15th century, reaching a 
climax in the 17th and 18th centuries. In 
most cases they were forced to migrate from 
the chancel to the west end, in some to the 


transept, and, where neither position was avail- 
able, they were relegated to the triforium of 
the nave. The choir being seated in the chancel, 
the position of the organ near them seemed 
essential ; but other eventualities, such as 
additional bodies of singers and an or- 
chestra, had to be remembered. In future 
church planning these requirements would 
have to be considered. The organ should - 
be in a position not less, or much less, in height 
than the nave and transepts, and it followed, 
therefore, that the so-called ‘“ organ-chamber ” 
was a mistake. The size of an organ should 
not be regulated by tne size of the building, 
but by the number of “ stops,” the combination 
of which regulated the extent of the volume of 
sound. A good foundation tone was always 
necessary, to secure which speaking-room had 
to ke provided for 8ft., 16ft., and even 32ft. 
pipes on the pedal organ. These dimensions 
had to be borne in mind in providing sufficient 
space. While deprecating any attempt at 
smothering the tone of an organ in a chamber, 
he held that some protection should be given to 
the instrument, The top of a chancel-screen 
or rood-loft was hardly a suitable position for 
an organ of any size, as, although it possessed 
attractions from an artistic point of view, it 
was prejudicial to the organ tone. Organists 
and organ-builders generally considered that in 
fairly large churches the organ should be raised 
above 12ft. above the ground, but not more, 
and a divided organ could not be recommended, 
Proper and easy access to every part for repairs 
and tuning should be provided, and attention 
given to the position and space for the 
“feeders.” Whatever power was adopted for 
the supply of wind could also be utilised for 
the dynamo, by which electric light could be 
provided with incandescent lamps capable of 
use within the instrument, and so avoid the 
risk of fire from candles or matches struck in 
so dark and dry a collection of woodwork. An 
equable temperature was also important. The - 
keyboard and organist’s seat should be separate 
from, but close to, the instrument. The organ- 
case might be treated as an inclosure in the 
way usually adopted by the Italians, having no 
special relation to its contents, wholly or in 
part concealed; or in the general, and the 
author thought appropriate, way, of using - 
some of the pipes themselves as decorative 
features in a framework inclosing the other 
parts of the organ. He protested against 
the use of iron in the construction of an organ- 
case, while wood was a material in sympathy 
with the organ, and the most consistent for 
the construction of its case. Sound travelled 
so slowly that any division of choir, organ, or 
orchestra was destructive of precision, and they 
should therefore be compactly arranged, and 
as far as possible on the same plan. It was 
unadvisable to place the organ in a transept 
between the choir and the congregation, Mr, 
Belcher then described a sketch of a plan by 
himself to illustrate his meaning, The organ 
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was placed in a special transept east of the 
great transept, equal in height to the rest of 
the church, and forming the western end of the 
morning chapel ; it was virtually open on three 
sides, but was slightly sheltered ; outside the 
main wall, and between the buttresses, a stair- 
case with a wide landing served asa tuning- 
place for an orchestra before entering the 
gallery; this gallery, projecting into the 
chancel, gave place for an orchestra, which 
might be extended eastwards if required. The 
floor of the organ was 12ft. from the ground, 
the music gallery was lower, and as the floor 
of the chancel was raised by steps, all the per- 
formers were brought into close relation with 
each other and the organ. The usual north 
transept afforded an excellent position for 
grouping large bodies of voices during oratorios 
and festivals adjoining the organ and orchestra, 
and easily under the control of a conductor at 
the western angle of the gallery. A corre- 
sponding gallery on the opposite side of the 
chancel could be provided for female singers at 
ordinary services, 
A short discussion followed. 
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MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING.* 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY, 
EIGHTEENTH LEsson, 


GROIN FORMED BY THE INTERSECTION OF A 
SPHERICAL DOME WITH A BARREL VAULT, 
THE CENTRE LINE OF WHICH DOES NOT 
MEET THE CENTRE OF THE DOME, 


is Lesson V. we have studied a similar inter- 

section of vaults ; but then the cupola was 
supposed to be constructed in concrete, whereas 
here it is constructed in stone, and, therefore, 
the stones which form the groin belong to both 
vaults, the barrel vault and the dome, 

In Fig. 104 we have the square section of the 
barrel vault. Below it, in Fig. 106, we show 
the plan of the dome and the barrel vault which 
penetrates it. To find the plan of the groin 
formed by the intersection of the two surfaces, 
exactly the same methods are used asin Lesson 
V. (Jan. 20), where they are fully explained. 
But to determine a proper division of voussoirs 
in each vault we make a section of the dome 
(Fig. 105), placed by the side of the section of 
the barrel vault. We begin by drawing the 
jointing of the dome, and then divide the barrel 
vault in divisions small enough so that the first 
joint of the vault be lower than the first joint 
of the cupola. Here it is no morea question 
of taste, but, if this precaution be omitted, we 
shall be landed in inextricable difficulties ; for 
the conical bedjoints of the dome will intersect 
the cylindrical soffit of the vault and give us 
joint curves of a most complicated nature, 

The reader, no doubt, remembers that the 
groin is obtained by cutting both soffits by 
horizontal planes, and that the intersections of 
the bedjoints with the soffit of the dome are 
ares of circles, which are projected on plan as 
portions of ellipses such x N, m M. 

After reaching the point N onthe bedjoint 
of the dome, the plane of the bedjoint of the 
vault intersects the cone of the bedjoint of the 
dome, Points of thisintersection are found by 
cutting both the plane of the vault joint and 
the cone of the dome joint by a series of hori- 
zontal planes, The intersection is, of course, 
a conic section ; in the case of the joint » the 
intersection is an hyperbola projected on the 
planin7NP. To find the point x we have 
drawn (Fig. 104) the line 0’ x parallel to 0” P” 
(Fig. 105). To find tangents to these inter- 
sections of the bed-joints, the plane tangent to 
the conical bed should be combined with the 
plane of the bed-joint of the vault. The points 
where these tangents cut the axis of the barrel 
vault will serve as usual for finding the tan- 
gents to the real curves of intersection when 
drawing the bed-moulds, 

From the point P the plane of the bed-joints 
cuts the extrados of the dome along the line 
PR, which is reality an are of a circle pro- 
jected on plan as a portion of an ellipse. Then 
from R to S the bed-joint cuts the horizontal 
plane V’ R’ of the dome voussoirs (Fig. 105), 
and from S to p the cylinder which forms the 
outside face of the lower rings of the dome, 
after which from p to uw the bed-joint cuts the 
extrados of its own vault along a straight line. 
= See eee eer 
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Such are the series of intersections which have 
to be found to produce the voussoirs of this 
groin, 

To give a clearer idea of the arrangement of 
the joint lines of this structure, in Fig. 105 an 
elevation of the arch and some of the voussoirs 
of the dome is given ; but this drawing is not 
required for working the stones. 

In Fig. 107 we give the development of the 
soffit of the barrel vault, and the moulds of the 
several bed-joints, all which are found by the 
usual methods. Some of these moulds are 
somewhat complicated, such as the one marked 
n, nz N; P, Rs 8S; p; p,. a 

In Fig. 108 the voussoir is shown turned 
upside-down. To work it, a prism is formed 
which has a base equal to the plan of the stone 
tnNTVqve (Fig. 106), and the height of 
which is equal to the difference of level of the 
points m’ and P’ (Fig. 104). On this prism the 
head moulds m’n’ p’g' and M" N" P" R’ Vv" W", 
taken from Figs, 104 and 105, will be deli- 
neated. Then it will be easy to work the 
cylindrical soffit of the stone, and the planes 
of the bed-joints starting from x’ p’ and m’'q’. 
The plane of the bed-joint x’ p’ can be worked 
right through the stone, and the mould of that 
joint »,;N; P; R,S; p3p, (Fig. 107) will be 
placed thereon to delineate its outline. On the 
other hand, the plane of the joint m’@’' must be 
worked progressively, until its bed mould can 
be exactly fitted thereon. The horizontal joint 
XQ Q' W" is easily worked, and its outlineis given 
on plan (Fig. 106), by which we are able to deli- 
neate the curve QQ”, The conical joint belong- 
ing to the dome can then be worked from the 
curve Q Q" with the aid of a bevel set tothe angle 
W" Q’ M" (Fig. 105). On that conical surface 
the upper edge M M” can be trammelled, The 
edge NN” of the upper bed is also easily 
delineated on the concave cylinder forming 
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part of the operation prism. We have now 
delineated all the lines MM", Mm, mn, nN, 
N N", which surround the spherical soffit of the 
stone, and guided by these lines it is easy to 
work the surface with the help of a templet 
cut to the section of the dome, The upper 
conical bed-joint is easily worked, as it presents 
no peculiarities beyond the joints of ordinary 
domes. The extrados P’R” would be worked 
with a concave templet, and the remainder of 
the stone offers no practical difficulties what- 
ever. 


Before leaving this subject, let us ask our- 
selves what would be the consequence of deter- 
mining beforehand that the groin shall bea 
straight line on plan? This means that the 
intersection of both surfaces is contained in a 
plane ; but the only line of that kind which 
can be drawn on a sphere isa circle. It follows, 
therefore, that the shape of the groin will bea 
circle, and as this groin is also a section of the 
cylinder of the barrel vault, it follows also that 
the square section of the barrel vault will bean 
ellipse, the vertical axis of which will be larger 
than its horizontal axis. Thus, it would be 
feasible to construct a perfectly regular cupola 
on pendentives over two parallel barrel vaults, 
or over the crossing of four barrel vaults, two 
running side by side parallel in one direction, 
the two others running side by side at right 
angles with the former. We see thereby, also, 
that it would be possible to start from the 
eight arches which support the cupola of St. 
Paul’s, a nave and two aisles in one direction, 
anda cross vault at right angles with them 
without its presenting the slightest appearance 
of trickery. The only irregularity would be 
that, if the nave were semicircular, the aisles 
would have to be of semi-elliptical section, 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
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NEW WEST FRONT, MILAN CATHEDRAL — 
(SELECTED DESIGN). 


In the Burtpine¢ News for Nov. 16 last, we 
published drawings of the only English pre- 
miated design for the new fagade of Milan 
Cathedral. To-day we illustrate the selected 
design by Signor Giuseppe Brentano, of Milan, 
from drawings sent us by the architect for 
publication. Unfortunately, these were not so 
well rendered as we could wish—indeed, the 
Italians are singularly behindhand in their 
mechanical reproduction processes. We have, 
however, done our best with the material placed 
at our disposal, and the details of the front 
herewith will serve to elucidate the general 
elevation of the facade also represented, with 
some plans also printed on the sheet. The 
author of the chosen design is a son of Sig. L. 
Brentano, a well-known engineer of Milan, and 
was a pupil of the Royal Upper Technical 
Institute of that city. Among other prizes 
won by him was the Travelling Studentship 
awarded by tbe authorities of Siena some 
three years ago, During the excursion thus 
allowed him, Sig. Brentano is reported to have 
taken occasion to study several of the most 
celebrated cathedrals in Hurope with a view of 
preparing his design for the new west front of 
the Duomo at Milan. At first he published in 
the journal L’Iilustrazione Italiana a composi- 
tion flanked by western towers, and though in 
general idea the chosen design follows the 
original scheme sent in by the author for the 
preliminary competition, the towers are now 
omitted, and the outline generally has been 
consequently simplified. The general per- 
spective published in the elaborate report issued 
by the architect in illustration of his design at 
once demonstrates how thoroughly suitable the 
new front will be, and the general idea of it 
certainly harmonises with the rest of the build- 
ing. In making their award, the jury seem to 
have been almost entirely unanimous in favour 
of Sig. Brentano, and so have not very fully 
described their reasons for the selection at any 
great length ; but they declare that his design 
is undoubtedly the best and well worthy of 
execution. The prize awarded for the chosen 
plan was 40,000 lire (£1,600). We have already 
printed a list of the award of all the prizes, 


KILPECK CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


THIS highly interesting example of early 
church architecture, situated near the Wye in 
the midst of the hilly woods which once were 
known as the Forest of Haywood, is remark- 
able chiefly on account of the triple arrange- 
ment of its plan dividing the little building 
into nave, choir, and sacrarium, which has 
an apsidalend, The interior view which we 


'of looking-glass, 
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give to-day illustrates this division look- 
ing from the west end into the chancel. In 
the central area stands the large old massive 
font, which consists of a huge basin, 4ft. 6in. 
diameter, cut out of a block of pudding-stone. 
The bowl is very shallow and the base is 
modern. In 1848 Mr. Cottingham, the archi- 
tect, repaired the church, and mended some of 
the grotesque carvings, which give such a 
charm to this ideal Norman church. A corbel 
table runs compietely round the building out- 
side under the eaves crossing the west facade 
at the same level. It is supported by about 80 
corbels, each carved differently—some rich with 
figure sculpture, with such subjects as the 
Agnus Dei or grotesque furies, while in others 
plain zigzags are employed, The west front 
has no opening in it, and a central buttress 
runs up to support the corbelling already men- 
tioned. From the ends and centre of this course 
projects three brackets, 3ft. in length, in the 
fashion of crocodiles’ heads, like that on the 
great Norman tower at Bury St. Eimund’s. 
The south doorway is remarkably fine, and is 
often quoted as a typical example of Norman 
design. The Tree of Life is represented in the 
tympanum, but without any human figures in- 
troduced, and it is a highly conventionalised 
composition of foliage. Large dragons enrich 
the side shafts, and surrounding the main arch 
is a beautifully sculptured course, elaborated 
with the signs of the Zodiac. The two photo- 
graphs reproduced herewith are by Messrs. 
Poulton and Son, of Lee. The interior is plain ; 
but round the chancel or first arch is a wave 
enrichment, and on the respond piers are a 
series of full-length figures of acolytes, marked 
with the stigmata in their hands and feet, and 
each figure bears one of the emblems, candle or 
bell, chalice or paten, These are unique, and 
date about 1150, 


LYDNEY TOWN HALL, 


Tus isa Victoria Jubilee scheme, successfully 
promoted by a number of the townsmen and 
gentry of the neighbourhood of Lydney in the 
Forest of Dean, who have formed a Limited 
Liability Company for the purpose. It includes 
a hall 74ft. by 40ft., a large combined reading- 
room and library, and a committee-room, with 
ample cloak-room, green-room, and all other 
conveniences, It occupies a central site in the 
town, close by the ancient Gothic cross, with 
which it will group well. The building will 
be faced with the local red Forest stone, and 
used in combination with Box Ground Bath 
stone for dressings; but to neutralise the 
violence of contrast, the red rubble will here 
and there retain part of the greenish-grey 
flakes formed in the vertical vents of the blocks, 
Red Broseley tiles will be used for the roof. 
The heating will be by low-pressure steam. 
Messrs. Jones and Co., of Gloucester, are carry- 
ing out the work from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Howard Seth- 
Smith. 
64, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, EC, 


Tue frontis of Portland stone and bed granite, 
with projecting porch and bay window. In 
some of the rooms the walls are finished with 
polished Parian cement, and decorated by Mr. 
Boekbinder for the tenants, Messrs, James 
Pullar and Sons, of Perth. There is a large 
basement extending over the whole of the site. 
The premises were built by Mr. W. Downs, 
Hampton-street, Walworth, for Messrs. Davis 
and Conolly, Botolph House, Hastcheap. The 
cost of the building is £3,300. The architect 
was Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, A.R.I.B.A., 214, Great 
Dover-street, S.E. 


“WOODHOUSE GRANGE,” NEAR LEICESTER, 


THis house has been built in that remote 
locality known as “ Woodhouse Eaves,” about 
nine miles from Leicester, The situation is all 
that could be desired, and the scenery is a great 
attraction to the place. It contains four recep- 
tion-rooms, billiard-rooms, nine bedrooms, and 
the usual kitchens and servants’ accommoda- 
tion. The architect was Mr, Chas. Granville 
Baker, of 5, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


SIDE OF A ROOM, WITH INGLE NOOK, 


THIS side of a room, executed in hard woods, 
comprises a projecting inclosure with side 
seats, forming an ingle nook, with cupboards 
for china and other things on each side of the 
fireplace. Over the mantelshelf are two panels 
Marble verges inclose the 


pine, 
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tiles which line the grate-place. At the side, 
in the corner of the room, is a bay window, as 
seen in the drawing. Over the opening ieading 
to it is a quarry-glazed screen in clear glass. 
It was designed by Mr. M. B. Adams for Messrs. 
Foster and Cooper, of Nottingham. 
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AN OLD OAK CHAIR. 


| ae sheet of drawings illustrates one of a 
pair of interesting Arm Chairs which 
were found at Norwich. The inscription on 
the back (same on both chairs) is in Spanish- 


Italian, and has been translated thus— . 
“Since fortune wills that my hope should goto the winds, 


Weep I will not for time lost (nor) stop ever sad and 
discontented.” 


This inscription is cut in the solid oak. There 
was a William Tyrell of the Essex Heron 


branch living in 1461. He was a Knight of St. 


John of Jerusalem, and probably a great. 
traveller : hence the reason for putting the in- 


scription ina foreign language. There was 2 


branch of the family seated at Gipping, Stow- 
market, in Suffolk, and the chairs may have 
belonged to a member of that branch. The 


two chairs are now in the possession of Mrs. 
W. M. Tufnell, of Hatfield Peveril, Essex, who 
is a daughter of the late Sir John Tyrell, Bart., 


the last male heir of the Essex Tyrells. 


Chelmsford, FRED CHANCELLOR. 
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SKETCHES AT MESSRS, PHILLIPS, SON, 
AND NEAL'S, 


UR sheet of sketches is taken from objets 
dart lately sold at Messrs, Phillips, Son, 
and Neal’s room. The miniature Louis XVI. 
Writing Cabinet was a marvellous and excep- 
tional piece of furniture, elaborately inlaid, 
mounted in beautiful chased metal-work, with 
an old Sévres plaque in the centre panel, the 
upper part forming a jewel case, the centre 
fitted with a sliding desk, mirror, writing 
drawer, pigeon-holes, and fall front. This. 
beautiful cabinet was fitted with numbers of 
secret drawers, little spring table, fitted with 
ink, &c., and was altogether as fine a piece of 
Louis XVI. work as we have ever seen at the 
sale rooms, It was formerly the property of 
the Countess Jacovski. The Corner Cabinet 
was of Louis XV. period, mounted with scroll 
work of finely-chased ormolu and rare marble 
top. The Louis XVI, Cabinet Table was inlaid 
with kingwood and satinwood, and mounted in 
peautifully-chased ormolu mounts, The Louis. 
XVI, Cabinet, next it, had a cylindrical fall 
front, fitted with a sliding writing-table and 
two drawers below. All this furniture be- 
longed to Lord Suffield, and was of the genuine 
type now getting rather rare in London sale: 
rooms, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISIT 


N Saturday, Dec. 15, the Class of Con- 
struction of the Architectural Associa- 

tion paid a visit to the Engineering Laboratory 
at University College, Gower-street, W.C, The 
members were received by Professor Kennedy, 


and a series of very interesting experiments 


were performed, including testing the tensile 
strength of wrought-iron bar and plates of 
varying thicknesses, steel plates, and Portland 
cement briquettes, and the compressive 
strength of various specimens of wood, in- 
cluding mahogany, oak, pitch-pine, yellow 
deal, &c. 

A wonderfully sensitive and beautiful piece 
of mechanism was shown by the inventor, 
M. Ascroft, by means of which a graphical 
representation of the gradual extension and 
ultimate fracture of a piece of bar steel was 
automatically traced on a piece of smoked 

lass, 

3 The experiments were rendered doubly 
interesting by the clear and lucid explanations 
of Professor Kennedy, and at the conclusion 
of the visit a very hearty vote of thanks was 
given to the Professor for his kindness in 
taking so much trouble in preparing the many 


beautiful and instructive experiments that — . 


were performed. Professor Kennedy expressed 
the great pleasure it gave him to do anything — 
for the Association, and, after an additional 


vote of thanks had been given tothe Professor’s 4 


able assistant, Mr, Ascroft, 


the meeting 
terminated, : 
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by James Akerman,6 ,Queen Square, London,W.C. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION.—III. 


T is curious that our means of transport 
by water on the large scale should be the 
most extensive and perfect in the world, 
while on the smaller scale of inland water 
transport it is much inferior to that of some 
other countries which compete with us in 
providing easy and inexpensive means of 
transit for heavy goods. This appears to 
have arisen from the idea that inland navi- 
gation would compete with railway transit 
for such goods. It has, however, of late been 
frequently demonstrated that this need not 
be so, if an intelligent distribution of traffic 
between the two modes of conveyance be 
regarded. The establishment of water 
carriage in England on an effective basis need 
not interfere with the financial results of 
railways, for it would not only relieve them 
of the bulk of their least remunerative class 
of traffic, but enable them to pro- 
vide better accommodation for passenger 
traffic, as well as for the very extensive 
class of light and valuable manufactured 
goods. It would, in all probability, greatly 
reduce the wear and tear of the permanent 
way and some of the bridges—those, namely, 
of riveted iron plates or bars, the stress upon 
which is now much greater than it was for- 
merly, and although the masonry bridges 
may be strong enough to sustain any traffic 
whatever, yet it is a question which surely 
must have forced itself often upon the 
attention of railway engineers, whether 
girder bridges are not being too rapidly 
deteriorated by the increasingly heavy loads 
they have now to carry. It may be said 
that they are the best judges of this, and 
that if they make no complaint to the 
traffic-managers the public need not be 
concerned, nor if, again, on complaint 
being made, orders for renewal are im- 
mediately given by the directors, what- 
ever the cost may be, to secure safety to 
their property and to the public; but, 
nevertheless, this would not cover the whole 
ground of controversy, nor would it be a 
complete answer to the allegation that rail- 
way structures are being unduly worn out by 
the heavy traffic to which they are now sub- 
ject. Heavier rails also are required, as well 
as more frequent renewal ; but this may be 
regarded with less interest, perhaps, than 
some other points in question, because 
heavier rails may equally be required for 
increased speed of the passenger traffic. 


However these minor points may be deter- 
mined, the main consideration remains, that 
water conveyance is more suitable for 
minerals, building materials, and certain 
heavy manufactured goods than railways are. 
The goods trains have to be delayed at fre- 
quent times on the route to allow passenger 
trains to pass them, and although they pro- 
ceed at greater speed when going, yet, on the 
whole, the saving of time by railway transit 
is not of so much importance as it appears 
to be, when contrasted with the slower speed 
of canaland river navigation. There would 
be difficulties, no doubt, to be contended 
with in some cases in converting some of 
the present small waterways into such as 
would be large enough for present require- 
ments ; but it is only on the main lines of 
canal routes that much enlargement would 
be required, except that nearly all locks 
would have to be widened, some deepened, 
and some lengthened ; but it has been pretty 
fairly estimated that all this, and whatever 
besides is necessary to make present canals 
what they ought to be, can be done at an 
expense which would be financially profitable 
if the dimensions were made large enough to 
allow of a speed about twice as much as the 
present rate of travel on canals, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that if the rate of travel be 
increased the dimensions of the canals must 
be greater than some of those at present 
existing. The enlargements, it is estimated, 
would cost from £5,000 to £10,000 per mile, 
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perhaps averaging not more than £6,000. 
The cost of transit of goods, compared with 
that by railway, would be less than a fourth 
part of the present charges, after making 
full allowance for working expenses, main- 
tenance, and 5 or 6 per cent. interest on the 
outlay. 

In 1878 it was determined in France that 
the canal lock should be made uniform in 
dimensions—viz., 126ft. long, 17ft. wide, and 
6ft. Tin. deep on the sill of the lock gate, 
These dimensions allow boats of 120 tons 
burden to pass. After an examination of the 
English canals by Mr. I’. R. Conder, C.E., he 
found (excluding the Gloucester and Berkeley 
canal, which is of large dimensions) that the 
135 miles of the Grand Junction line of 
canal between London and Birmingham had 
locks 87ft. 6in. long, 15ft. wide, and a depth 
of 5ft. of water on the sills, allowing the 
passage of an 80-ton boat; and this is the 
nearest approach of the English canals to those 
of France, omitting alsothe Aire and Calder. 
It resulted from the same investigations that 
the economy of transport by canal is much 
superior to that by railway. The cost of 
railway maintenance is remarkably steady, 
rising and falling toa certain extent with the 
increase or diminution of the amount of 
traffic. On canals, the fixed expenses demand 
a certain sum in any case, which is not in- 
creased by increase of traffic in the same 
proportion as on railways. 

Tt is necessary, neverthless, in speaking of 
the cost of transport by canal, to take into 
consideration the approximate amount of 
transport to be provided for. For this pur- 
pose a traffic of 600,000 units of net load 
may be taken, though this is much less than 
the capacity of a canal of even moderate 
dimensions. At this amount of duty it is 
calculated that, in order to pay a dividend 
of 41 per cent. on the capital cost, the rate 
of freight on an ordinary English canal 
comes to £154 per 100,000 units, or less than 
four-tenths of a penny per ton per mile. On 
the French canals the freight is one-third of 
a penny per ton per mile ; in Belgium, two- 
tenths of a penny ; on the large canal navi- 
gations of the United States, one-tenth of a 
penny. But on the Aire and Calder Canal, 
where very special arrangements have been 
made for carrying coal, it was stated, in 
evidence before the Select Committee on 
Canals, that the cost of freight has been re- 
duced to five-hundredths of a penny per ton 
per mile. On the Taff Vale Railway, which 
is a mineral line, the carriage of coal is stated 
to be eighty-eight hundredths of a penny per 
ton-mile, and on the Maryport and Carlisle 
Railway three-fourths of apenny. Thus the 
possibilities of the two systems of carriage of 
minerals and heavy goods are shown in strong 
contrast. But it cannot be denied that canal 
traffic is slow : the passage of locks is a great 
hindrance. The loss of time in passing locks 
caused by the discharge of water from one 
level to another can be calculated exactly 
for any particular lock, and varies from four 
to eight minutes ; but the time lost in enter- 
ing and leaving the locks is not so easily 
ascertainable, although it is very little when 
the traffic is well regulated. Much time, and 
much water also, might be saved by doubling 
the locks—placing them in pairs, side by 
side—and saving in many cases half a lockful 
of water by discharging the top water of one 
lock into the adjoining one. 

But the best way of saving both time and 
water is to substitute hydraulic lifts, such as 
the one now existing and in daily work at 
Anderton, in Cheshire, on the Weaver Navi- 
gation, which at that point joins the Trent 
and Mersey Canal. This lift was constructed 
under the directions of Mr. E, Leader Wil- 
liams—now the engineer of the Manchester 
Ship Canal—when he was the engineer of 
that navigation. About 20 miles of the 
river Weaver has been made navigable for 
large boats, which carry the great salt traffic 
from Cheshire into the river Mersey above 
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Liverpool. Some particulars of this naviga- 
tion, upon which many other improvements 
have been made since the lift was constructed, 
were stated by Mr. J. A. Sauer at the Con- 
ference on Canals at the Society of Arts in 
June last. The first Act of Parliament for 
making the river Weaver navigable was 
obtained by three Cheshire gentlemen in 
1721, but under that Act the depth was not 
to exceed 4ft. 6in., and if was only possible 
to enter it from the Mersey at high water of 
spring tides, the boats carrying from 40 to 
50 tons. The locks were built of timber. 
About the year 1760 the navigation was 
deepened so as to allow vessels to enter with 
nearly all tides ; and in 1810 a further great 
improvement was made by the construction 
of the Weston Canal, four miles long, from 
Weston Point on the Mersey, by which the 
dangerous navigation of the lower part of 
the river Weaver was avoided. In 1830 the 
depth was increased to 7ft. 6in., and the | 
locks made 88ft. long and 18ft. wide, passing 
vessels with cargoes of 100 to 150 tons. There 
were at this time eleven single locks on the 
river. About 1860 a second set of locks 
was built alongside nine of the old ones, 
having 10ft. depth of water on the sills, 
100ft. long and 22ft. wide. Vessels were 
built specially to pass these locks, of nearly 
the same size, and carried large cargoes. 
These locks were again replaced about 14 
years ago by others of much larger dimen- 
sions, the number being again reduced. The 
new locks are built of masonry, with lime- 
stone sills and rubbing courses, the inter- 
mediate courses being sandstone; but at 
Hunts and Valeroyal the new locks are built 
of concrete up to the water level, with stone 
quoins, and above that level are faced with 
masonry similar to that of the other locks. 
The number of locks has thus been reduced 
to four pairs on the whole length of 20 miles. 
The larger one of each pair is 220ft. long and 
42ft. Gin. wide, with 15ft. depth of water on 
the sills, and most parts of the river are now 
dredged to a depth of 12ft., there being only 
afew bars upon which there is a depth of 
10ft. The ordinary width is from 95ft. to 
100ft. at the water-level, and 45ft. in the 
bottom. The new locks are large enough 
for a steam flat, towing three barges carrying 
250 tons each, or 1,000 tons cargo in all. The 
lock is filled or emptied in six or seven 
minutes, and the whole time occupied from 
entering to leaving a lock is ten minutes. 
At Anderton, about 12 miles from the 
Mersey, the river Weaver runs near the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, the canal being 
5O0ft. above the river, and here boats are 
transferred from the one level to the other 
by means of a double hydraulic lift, consisting 
of two iron troughs 75ft. long, 15ft. 6in. wide, 
and holding a depth of water of 5ft. The 
total weight of water and trough is 240 tons, 
its centre resting on the head of a ram 3ft. 
diameter, which moves vertically within a 
cylinder placed in a pit belowit. There isa 
pair of these troughs and hydraulic lifts, side 
by side, and they are put in motion by filling 
the upper one with Gin. greater depth of 
water than the lower one contains, the effect 
of which is to raise the lower trough through 
tiths of the full lift, the remainder being 
performed by hydraulic pressure derived 
from an accumulator, which is kept up by 
the continuous working of a small engine. 
A communicating-pipe between the two ram 
cylinders enables them to be worked alter- 
nately with the same body of water, there 
being on the pipe valves admitting water 
either way. ‘he lift is performed in 2} 
minutes by an expenditure of the canal 
water not exceeding 6in. in depth over the 
area of the trough, the preponderating 
weight of which is sufficient to overcome the 
resistance of the machinery in raising the 
other trough weighing 240 tons. The weight 
of each trough is, of course, the same whether 
it contain a loaded vessel or an empty one, 
or none, the depth of water alone governing 
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artistic practices, who often appear to doa 
roaring trade in ‘exhibitions.’ But these 
gains in no wise counterbalance the losses in 
other ways, and we should benefit largely if 
the building owner had less vexation of spirit 
to suffer, although a certain amount of survey- 
ing work might be lost. 


its weight. <A large traffic passes this lift to 
and from the Staffordshire potteries, in china 
clay, stone flints, bones and bone-ash, &c. On 
the navigation as a whole there are 265 
vessels, of which 65 are steamers. These 
make about 150 trips per week, or 25 per 
day, carrying a tonnage of 1,300,000 tons per 
annum. The control of the navigation is 
vested in 105 gentlemen chosen from the 
county of Cheshire, who are the trustees. 
The post of trustee is entirely an honorary 
one. They meet at Northwich every two 
months ; a finance and works committee every 
month. 


One hears many good stories about ancient 
light cases, The latest I have heard was in 
connection with the recent building of a 
theatre. So far as I grasped the facts of the 
case, it appears that an endeavour was made to 
restrain the building owners from carrying up 
a certain wall, it being alleged that “ancient 
lights” had been injured. Among the wit- 
nesses brought by the plaintiffs was an old 
woman, whose window was said to have been 
darkened by the new works. Doubtless, well 
primed by counsel, she swore to the vast injury 
done to the light. Counsel for the defence, 
however, demanded to know whether the old 
lady was not in the habit of always keeping 
her blinds partly drawn down, to which 
question she replied in the affirmative. On 
being asked the reason of this, the worthy 
dame, without the slightest hesitation, replied 
that the full light was too strong for her ey2s ! 


———_? ee © 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ss NCIENT lights” are becoming an in- 
tolerable nuisance. They always were 
a hindrance to progress; but of late they have 
been an increasingly objectionable feature in 
legislato-architectural questions, and consider- 
able attention has been attracted to the matter. 
There are, it is true, always two ways of looking 
at anything, and it may be that our own 
feelings on the subject are due to the fact that 
we are at the present moment suffering from 
effects caused directly by the existence of a few 
dirty window-panes in some miserable shanties. 
A few wretched “ancient lights” will, at 
times, as we many of us know to our cost, cause 
lamentable delays in schemes of magnitude. 
One, therefore, sympathises with “F. A. C.” 
when, in a rhyming complaint on the nuisance 
of the ancient light questions, in last Satur- 
day’s Citizen, he says that — 
“There are rookeries existing, 
That to merely look at blights; 
And they haven't many windows, 
But they brim with ancient lights. 
Though not worth the stuff they're made of, 
From their chimneys to their grounds ; 
If you start a building near them, 
They will cost a thousan | pounds.” 

The other side of the question is doubt- 
less fair enough when one happens to be 
the aggrieved party, or the surveyor re- 
tained to swear that black is white. 
Viewed, however, from every standpoint, the 
question of ancient lights is in a deplorably un- 
satisfactory condition, The law on the subject 
is not in harmony with the principle of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” To 
observe the impudence of many of the an- 
nouncements of “ Ancient Lights” is amusing, 
if not instructive. Whenever a new street is 
cut through a squalid slum, every garret 
window seems to take importance unto itself 
in that it is an ancient light—or pretends to 
have the right to so style itself. No one 
would wish for a one-sided, partial Jaw; but 
some means of checkmating the impertinent 
impositions and exactions, made and threatened, 
should be forthcoming. Perhaps, as our poet 
sings— 

“They who build our modern buildings 
Should obtain a private Act, 
To enable them to purchase 
With security and tact. 
Like railways, they’d acquire 
Most distinct aud certain rights, 
And they’d then hear very little, 
Of that bugbear, ‘ Ancient Lights! ’” 


The last days of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, like those of Pompeii, are disposed to be 
stormy and much perturbed. The iate meet- 
ing was a boisterous affair. Mr. Mark H. Judge 
evidently intends to be a thorn in the side of 
the Board unto the bitter end; but I cannot 
see the benefit that will accrue from endea- 
vours to makeit “warm” forthe Board. It is 
now, so to speak, on the brink of the grave; 
its errors and shortcomings have been abund- 
antly shown, and Lord Herschell’s commission 
has exposed the peculiar ways of erring mem- 
bers, and the worst of such have been made 
aware of the odium their conduct has excited 
in the public. But the Royal Commission did 
not scruple to give its opinion to the effect 
that the disaffection did not spread through the 
whole Board, and scenes such as occurred 
recently do not appear to be at all desirable, in 
that no practical good can come of them. It 
would look much better if the Board of Works 
would quietly go to pieces without more dis- 
turbances, and those members who desire a 
further interest in municipal affairs can seek 
positions on the Metropolitan or “County of 
London” councils—if the public will have 
them, 


In these dark and dreary days the electric 
light would be an untold blessing to any archi- 
tect. Ido not know how many may now enjoy 
the light in their offices, but there are not a 
few districts where it may be had for the pay- 
ing for. Before long I am in hopes that our 
own architectural manufactory may be so sup- 
plied. For purposes of colouring it will bea 
great boon. During the chronic foggy weather 
to which we are at this festive season so liable, 
much colouring has to be done by gaslight ; 
and although mere plan-work can be readily 
tinted by this illuminant, when it comes to 
“ highly-colouring ” for a competition perspec- 
tive, it is not everyone who has the knack of 
turning out a passably-decent picture, even if 
one is fortunate enough not to lay hold of some 
powerful yellow tint instead of—as one fondly 
imagined—a mild ochre, A competition water- 
colour, to be executed with despatch in the 
office, on a “ pea-soup” foggy day, will gene- 
rally have the curious result of making the 
whole staff “sit up,’ and the office-boy may be 
prepared for a storm, 


Till the Act referred to be obtained, great 
improvements would certainly result if Mr, 
Waterhouse’s suggestions as to some scheme for 
the settling of all claims for ancient lights at 
the one and the same time as the construction 
of new Metropolitan thoroughfares were 
adopted. It would be a blessing to be able to 
take over the plots of building land with every 
claim settled, and compensations paid where 
justly required. Who knows but that such a 
scheme might not positively be the means of 
increasing the number of building capitalists ? 
‘The gentleman builder may well lose heart on 
contemplating a piece of land that he may 
propose taking over, around and about which 
there appears divers representations of the 
legend “Ancient Lights,” I have seen the 
sickening effect the bother and vexation of 
light and air cases have had on persons who 
build in London; and in many instances the 
vexations of litigation about petty matters, 
long protracted, have made them resolve never 
again to touch “ bricks and mortar,” From a 
professional standpoint, I am fully aware that 
light and air cases bring grist to the archi- 
tectural mill, especially, I have noticed, to those 


Putting aside the question of the difficulty 
of picture-making by gaslight, the employment 
of electricity by the draughtsman would be 
found immensely beneficial from a hygienic 
point of view by reason of its purity, steadi- 
ness, and the ease with which it may be 
“switched ” on and off—no small consideration 
in a city where one moment the light is fairly 
strong, and the next an Egyptian darkness 
shrouds everything. A light that will be less 
trying to the eyes of draughtsmen is highly to 
be desired, and the electric light supplies the 
want. Its general adoption might happily 
lessen the number of assistants and others who 
at a comparatively early age have to take to 
persons who pride themselves on their hyper- 
wearing glasses or spectacles. Unfortunately, 
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too much young eyesight is ruined among 
students, and fine drawing by a bad and defect. 
ive light is the chief cause. Many who would 
themselves have been shining lights have been 
for ever dimmed from this cause. 


Curious things come under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. An Indian god, formed of a mass of 
blazing jewels, is remarkab'e enough, but an old 
abbey appears to me to be yet stranger. Last 
week Kirkstall Abbey was put up to the highest 
bidder ; but the venerable ruin was not knocked 
down, the “upset” price not being nearly 
reached. On Saturday, however, it was 
announced that the abbey and abbey house 
had been disposed of by private treaty, 
the prices given being respectively £10,000 
and £3,500. One is refreshed to hear that the 
purchasers will retain the beautiful Abbey and 
ics beautiful grounds for the use of the public, 
What else they might have done with it, it is 
difficult to even hazard a guess. I doubt not 
but that the S.P.A.B. pricked up its ears on re- 
ceipt of the news of the proposed auction, and 
Iam sure many of us opened our eyes, and felt 
some anxiety as to the future of what are, in 
every respect, historic ruins. 


A Merry Christmas, and a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year, to all, from the wae 
OTH, 
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SUBSTITUTION OF MATERIALS SPECI- 
FIED AT EXETER. 


E referred to this matter at some length 

in our issue of Oct. 19 last, on page 499, 

and are glad to find the light let in on the 

system adopted in connection with the erection 

of the Exeter Asylum has induced something 

like reparation, 

At the meeting of the Town Council on 

Dec, 12, the building sub-committee reported : 


That without prejudice to the position of the Council in 
the event of the arrangement not being carrie] out, it 
be recommended that Mr. Phillips’s offer to allow a re- 
duction of £250 in settlement of all matters in dispute 
in connection with the contract dated 15th February, 
1884, for the erection of the Asylum Buildings and Medi- 
cal Officer’s Residence, and the formation of Roads and 
Footpaths, be accepted. ‘ 

That the matters in difference relative to the fittings and 
fixtures be referred tothe sole arbitration of Mr. EK H. 
Hurbottle, each pirty to bear their own costs of the refer- 
ence and one-half the cost of the award, : 

That before any reference to Mr. Hirbottle is enterei 
upon, Mr. Phillips and Mr. F. J. Commin do go through 
the bill of the fitsings ani fixtures together, and that the 
reference to Mc. Hsrbottls be only in respect of those 
points upon which they are unable to agree. 


The following letter from the architect was 
read :— 


DEAR SIR,—In acknowledging the receipt of the agenda 
paper from the Town Council meeting of to-day, I must 
ask you to present to the council this letter, before the 
discussion which may take place when th3 Asylum Com- 
mittee’s report is brought forward. I beg to bring to the 
notice of the council that since the summer recess I have 
not been asked to attend the committee meetings, 
although I have notified to you the days I have held 
myself in readiness to attend the same; nor have I been 
asked to reply to or report on the remarks of the building 
sub-committze. Toshow how misleading these reports 
may become if not replied to, I will now content myself 
with instancing only the clau:e in the one dated 
October 10th, 1883, and now priated, relative to the damp- 
course of the wails of the building where it is stated that 
‘‘none has been used.” ‘This is absolutely misleading. [ 
beg to remind you that I was asked by the committee to 
report onthe cost of various damp-courses, and the com- 
mittee by special resolution (May 8th, 1884) instructed 
me to order Mr. Phillips to use ‘“ metalliclava” asa 
damp-course for the whole of the walling insteal of the 
Seyssel asphalte specified, and to make a deduction of £33 
thereon, and this damp-course of “ metallic lava” was 
used as decided on by the committze themselves. I must 
also ask you why aletter of mine (November 16th, 1888) 
referring to plans and drawings has not been printed in 
this ageuda papar, as it has reference to the special men- 
tion made by the sub-committee of the want of such 
drawings. I may also mention that although I am the 
professional adviser of the council in matters relating to 
the Asylum buildings, I have not been consulted as to an 
agreement of the committee aad the contractor 7e his 
accounts for fittings and fixtures.—I am, yours faithfully, — 

R. STARK WILKINSON, A.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Huxtable said the building sub-com- 
mittee in their report presented on the 10th 
October stated they had found ten men at the 
asylum digging up the bottom of the tank, 
when the architect had reported in the month 
of October of the previous year that the work 
was completed. He certified in October of last — 
year, and his report was presented to the 
council in November, that the work was com- 
pleted. The architect was asked whether the — 
reservoir was tested, and he said that it was; — 
but when the committee came to test it, they 
found that it leaked in every direction, This 
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gave the committee the opportunity of exa- 
mining the concrete at the bottom, which they 
considered was quite imperfect, and Mr. 
Scadding and himself, both practical men, 
agreed that it was not at all what it ought to 
be. Then it was found that between the con- 
crete and the wall there was a leakage which 
allowed the water to escape all round the tank, 
The committee further reported that Claridge’s 
asphalte was not used. The architect, in 
answer to that, admitted that he knew that the 
contract was not carried out, and that he had 
told the contractor he did not use proper 
asphalte. But the architect did not report 
this to the committee, and it was nearly twelve 
months after he had given his certificate that 
they knew anything about it. The next thing 
was the roof of the reservoir. The rain water 
found its way through and ran into the tank, 
and the covering, which ought to have been 
qin. cement, was only jin., and that was broken 
up and cracked in many directions, Mr. 
Scadding and himself both took samples of 
that and showed it to the committee, who 
measured it and found it to be only }in. The 
architect on that said there was no concrete on 
the roof. But the committee never said there 
was. Then he also said it was Sin.and not 2in. 
Besides that, the roof was to be covered with 
four coatings of tiles, but the committee dis- 
covered that it was covered with only three 
coatings of tiles. Then in the contract a sum 
of £472 was set down for pumping mains and 
valves, and a pumping engine. He had never 
been able to see the pumping engine, and it 
was impossible that without a pumping engine 
£472 was required to bring the pipes up to the 
reservoir. The architect ought to be required 
to explain what had become of the pumping 
engine, or why that sum of money had been 
put in and no allowance made. The architect 
had power to amend his certificate, and he 
thought he should be required at once to do so. 
Why should the council accept less than the 
specifications ? At present they had paid about 
£1,100 for a reservoir which was of no service 
to them, and he doubted if it ever would be. 
The reservoir at this moment was a mere cum- 
berer of the earth. Singularly enough, nothing 
was said in the specification about the reservoir 
having to hold water—(laughter). As to the 
proposed settlement, a sum of £500 was decided 
upon by members of the committee, and the 
builder was called before the committee and 
asked whether he would take that sum, which 
he refused. He did not know upon what cal- 
culation a sum of £500 was arrived at. 

It was ultimately decided that the report of 
the sub-committee should be adopted. 
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EXAMPLES OF OLD ENGLISH HOUSES.* 


HE drawings we have published from time 
to time of old English houses have been 
among the most valued of our illustrations, as 
many readers have told us. Many such will 
like to possess the volume under notice, which 
comprises many which have been drawn for us 
by Mr. Maurice B, Adams. We are not quite 
clear as to the advisability of the inclusion of 
some of the new work at the end of the volume 
—not, we may say at once, that we think the 
author has any reason to fear comparison with 
the old, but that a title is a title, after all. 
Many people, however, will probably pardon 
Mr. Adams for the solecism in his title on 
account of the practical usefulness of some of 
his illustrations of modern furniture, and all 
will certainly admit that the volume is a use- 
ful and interesting selection from our pages, 
and a desirable addition to an architect’s 
library or the bookshelves of people of taste. 


TO? 


ELEMENTARY BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. + 


MONGST the recent elementary manuals 
intended for students preparing for 
examination in building construction, Mr. 
Edward J. Burrell’s little volume ought to be 
noticed. The author is second master of the 
People’s Palace Technical Schools, and has 


* Examples of Old English Houses. Drawn by MAU: 
RICE B. ADAMS. Loudon: B. I. Batsford. 


+ Elementary Building Construction and Drawirg. By 
phe J. BURRELL. London: Longmans, Ureen, 
and Co, 


thought fit to throw into the form of a text- 
book his notes of lectures. The examples given 
are suitable, the illustrations are numerous, 
and clearly described in the letterpress. Thus 
the joints used in carpentry and joinery are 
succinctly explained, and sections or sketches 
given of them, one merit being that the dia- 
grams are all figured. Thus, in the details of 
kingpost truss construction and dovetail tenons, 
every part is figured. Floors are carefully 
classified and treated, and a great deal of 
practical information is condensed in the pages 
of this section. Improvements are noticed, as 
in the case of the substitution of iron for wall 
plates, and the cement fillet bearing for ends 
of joists. Trimming and trimmer arches, and 
strutting joists are fully described, also the 
plan of using iron stirrups over girder to carry 
ends of binders. The methods of employing 
rolled-iron joists, pugging floors, laying floor- 
boards, &c., are illustrated. The chapters on 
slating, plumbing, and iron roofs receive more 
attention than they usually get, and the fram- 
ing of doors and windows is rendered intel- 
ligible to the student by numerous well-drawn 
details. The diagrams will serve as data for 
scaled drawings. Appended are notes on the 
materials used in construction, syllabus, and 
examination papers set in former years by the 
Science and Art Department. The numerous 
exercises are a useful feature of the book, which 
is one of the best we have seen. 


OXFORD.* 


HIS handsome volume will interest a wide 
circle of admirers. The University man 
will prize it, if only as a memento of his Alma 
Mater ; the townsman will hail it as the most 
complete and artistic record of the monuments 
of his famous city ; and the artist and archeo- 
logist will ungrudgingly recognise the skill 
and loving care with which Mr. Fulleylove has 
exercised his gift of draughtsmanship. Many 
of the illustrations have been done before in 
water-colour, and the whole were exhibited 
last spring at the Fine Art Society’s Rooms, 
The architectural student will, of course, in 
many cases regret the absence of detail; but 
the drawings, whether in tint or pencil—the 
majority are in pencil—are well reproduced, 
are among the best of their kind we have seen, 
No one who has any connection with or affec- 
tion for Oxford should neglect to secure this 
most happily executed record of her charms, 


rr 2 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


HE Illustrated Nett Trade Price List, 
issued by Messrs, O’Brien, Thomas, and 

Co., 228 and 229, Upper Thames-street, E.C., 
isa complete repertoire of builders’ ironwork. 
A glance at the various sections comprised in 
the index will be sufficient to show the com- 
prehensiveness of the work, and the extent of 
this well-known firm’s business, It comprises 
rain-water goods, stoves, tiles, hearths, mantels 
and overmantels, open and close fire ranges, 
gas cooking stoves, railings and gates, stable 
fittings, builders’ ironmongery, sanitary goods, 
electric belis and fittings. Hach section has a 
nett price-list intended for the trade only ; 
but copies for the counter, with gross or retail 
prices, are supplied to customers, the average 
profit being 20 per cent. To take a few of the 
prices for rain-water goods, 3in. pipes of 6ft. 
lengths are quoted at 8d. per yard ; 4in. pipes, 
ll4d. per yard. Flat heads for 3in. pipes 
are l1s,, and for 4in, 1s. 5d. each. Moulded 
gutters vary from 10d. per yard for 3} by 2in. to 
2s, 5d. per yard for 6in. by 5in. The section on 
register stoves contains several excellent types 
with firebrick backs and sliding bars, some 
with hobs ; slow combustion stoves, including 
the “ Parsons” stove with blower ; the prices 
vary from 9s, 6d. to 32s. 6d. each, according to 
quality. The Godwin tiles for stoves, hearths, 
and paving are of the best quality, and have 
been used in some of the principal churches, 
No cheaper or nicer designs can be had than 
those priced at 63, 4d. per square yard nett, as 
delivered on rail at Hereford. A more orna- 
mental class of tiles are the Minton’s glazed 
tiles, suited for stove panels and hearths, 
Various designs printed in colours are given ; 
some of them very chaste, and the colours 


* Oxford. Illustrated by JOHN FULLEYLOVSE, R.I., with 
Notes by T, HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. London: Fine Art 
Society. 


tasteful. The quoted prices for panels of 
six tiles long is from 6s. 9d, to 12s. per pair. 
Those who require moderate stoves will find 
the illustrated list of tile register stoves 
useful. The prices quoted include those with 
and without tiles. Some handsome canopied 
stoves and dog stoves are illustrated. The 
ranges, open and close, are equally varied in 
assortment, and the builder or house-furnisher 
cannot fail, by the aid of this list, to select the 
range he requires. A very neat open-and-close 
fire kitchener, known as the “O’Brien Ex- 
change,” is shown. It can be easily converted 
from a close to an open fire, and thorough 
ventilation is insured by an arrangement at 
the back. There are five different qualities 
made, A 42in. kitchener with oven and boiler 
of No. 4 quality costs 83s.; a 48in., 89s. 6d. ; 
but the same kitchener is made as low as 
38s. 6d. A self-acting cottage range with 
oven and boiler is made at as low a figure as 
12s, 94. The “Stanley” and ‘“Larbert” 
kitchen ranges, besides several other well- 
known varieties of portable ranges, are in- 
cluded. Gas-stoves follow, We cannot notice 
in detail the railings and gates, the stable 
fittings, containing some of the latest and best 
manger sets and stable gutters. Messrs. 
O’Brien, Thomas, and Co.’s builders’ sundries 
show every article required in the furnishing 
and ornamental ironmongery, to which refer- 
ence is made in the specification, and the sani- 
tary section is a complete list of all the most 
approved closet-traps and appliances. In the 
preparation of architects’ specifications or 
builders’ quantities or tenders, this little guide 
will be found of practical use. 

EE 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Practical Surveying: a Textbook for Students, 
§c., by GEORGE W, UsILu, A.M.I.C.H. (London : 
Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—The object which 
the author of this textbook has in view is the 
instruction of gentlemen preparing for colonial 
surveying and students who are intending to 
follow the business at home. Mr. Usill thinks 
there was an opportunity for a more explicit 
work on the subject, and as he has had experi- 
ence in giving courses of lectures, he is justified 
in bringing out a new work. We think more 
space has been devoted to surveying instru- 
ments than was required, our experience being 
that to simplify the beginner's notions of these 
aids is the main thing. Still, the remarks are 
very useful to advanced students. We are in- 
clined to think that the chapter on trigono- 
metry as applied to surveying is too much of a 
treatise, and that a less display of trigono- 
metrical formulse would have been not quite so 
formidable. Nothing can be more to the pur- 
pose than the remarks in the introductory 
chapters on the methods of using and holding 
the chain, crossing hedges, the hedge and 
ditch problem, taking offsets, ranging lines, 
slopes, and other matters which the ordinary 
treatises have scarcely noticed. Logarithms and 
the practical solution of triangles are clearly 
explained; so also are the subjects of theo- 
dolite surveying, traversing, and plotting by 
tabulating the sides of triangles ; and the re- 
marks on taking angles of streets in town 
surveying will be found complete and very 
serviceable to the young surveyor. Levelling 
is another section, and is treated in a perfectly 
clear manner, with examples showing the 
right way of taking the levels, The chapters 
on contouring and setting out curves are use- 
fully given, and some valuable advice on office 
work. The author’s book is full of accurately- 
drawn diagrams, which ne other book of the 
price contains, LHase of reference and study is 
also insured by dividing the chapters under 
separate sections, with clear type, and the work 
is certainly comprehensive and _ practical. 
— Practical Elements of Construction, by 
Percy L, Appison, F.G.S., A.M.Inst.C.H. 
(Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C.), is 
described as a reference book for engineers and 
builders, but is intended for beginners, Prac- 
tical considerations are given precedence over 
mere theoretical laws, so that by its study a 
young man may obtain a superficial survey of 
many branches of his profession. Thus the 
author, in a book of 160 small octavo pages, 
treats upon the laying out of railway lines, 
foundations, beams and girders, and even finds 
room for a supplementary chapter on land 
surveying. Numerous diagrams are given, 
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THE LATE MR, H. J. PAULL. 


E regret to annouuce the death of Mr. 

Henry John Paull, of London and Man- 
chester, the well-known Gothic architect, at 
the age of 57 years, after an illness extending 
over sixteen months. Mr. Paull was articled 
in 1848 to Messrs. Hamilton and Medland, of 
Gloucester, and at the termination of articles 
he acted as clerk of works during the erection 
of a temperance hall and hotel at Leicester, 
thereby gaining much valuable practical ex- 
perience. In 1854 he became chief assistant to 
the late Mr, Teulon, and in January, 1856, 
commenced practice on his own account in 
London, removing in the following November 
to Cardiff. He entered into numerous compe- 
titions, in many of which he was successful, 
one of the early works being Rawdon Theolo- 
gical College, near Bradford. In 1860 he left 
Cardiff: for Burnley, where he entered into 
partnership with Mr, Ayliffe. In 1862 he again 
removed to Manchester, and Mr. Ayliffe having 
retired, Mr, Paull took as a partner in 1867 Mr, 
G. T, Robinson, in conjunction with whom a 
very large number of churches, chapels, schools, 
and cemetery chapels were carried out. Two of 
the principal clients of the firm were the late 
Sir John Crossley, for whom the Crossley 
Orphanage was built, and the late Mr. Hugh 
Mason. Other important works of this kind 
were the Union Bank, Huddersfield ; Albion 
Chapel and Schools and Oxford Works, Ashton- 
under-Lyne ; Congregational Chapels at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Tenby, and Plymouth (Shewell 
Memorial), In 1871 Mr, Robinson retired, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Alfred Bickerdike, 
and in 1876 the chief offices cof the 
firm were removed to No. 2, Quality-court, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. One of the principal 
works of this period was Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge-road, erected for the Rev. 
Newman Hall’s congregation; it was illus- 
trated in the Burnp1Ina News for Jan. 1, 
Feb, 5 and 12, and April 9, 1875. The partner- 
ship with Mr, Bickerdike was dissolved in 1877, 
and two years later Mr, Paull was joined by 
Mr, A. A. Bonella. Their most recent works in- 
clude Romsey Abbey Congregational Church 
(illustrated in the BUILDING News for Noy. 6, 
1885), the High School for Boys, Plymouth, 
the first section of which is now in progress : 
Islington Congregational Chapel, Baptist 
Chapels at Woodberry Down, South Norwood, 
and Highgate—of the latter the schools in the 
basement are just finished ; and the reconstruc- 
tion of South Lodge, Regent’s Park, for Mr. 
C. J. Waller. Mr. Paull carried out a large 
number of Nonconformist churches, chapels, 
and schools, all being in English or French 
phases of Fourteenth Century Gothic; but in 
his later works he adopted a Late Tudor treat- 
ment for domestic work. An accomplished 
draughtsman, his chief forte lay, perhaps, in 
his skilful planning. He had been a member 
of the R.L.B.A. for the past one-and-twenty 
years, but rarely took part in its proceedings 
or in meetings, his affliction of deafness being 
a disqualification, He married in 1857 the only 
daughter of the late Mr. James Sargeant, of 
Leicester, who survives him, and by whom he 
leaves one son, Mr, Alan Paull, F.S.I.—by whom 
the practice is continued in conjunction with 
Mr, Bonella, as Bonella and Paull—and two 
daughters, 
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HUDSON AND KEARNS’ DIARIES, 


nS years have now set their seal on the 
admirable diaries issued by Messrs, Hud- 
son and Kearns, of Southwark-street, and it is 
impossible to say more than that they fully 
maintain their usual standard of excellence 
and usefulness, The Registered Date Indi- 
cating Blotting Pads have become such in- 
dispensable office luxuries, that itis only needful 
to hint that Nos. 7 and 8 are the best, and will 
be selected by all who.value an infallible desk 
remembrancer, The “ Architect’s Diary,” in 
its two forms—selling respectively at 48, 6d. 
and 5s, 6d.—is, as usual, a diary, index, note- 
book, and set of office books in one, besides 
containing the best selection we know of, of all 
the usual information sought in diaries, The 
“Builder’s Diary,” at 4s. 6d.,is as good in its 
way, and the cheap half-crown diary for general 
use (No. 9) is without a rival. A wordof com- 
mendation is due to their handy suspensory 
Calendars, showing three months at a time, and 
giving the Postal regulations in fullon the back, 
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ALLOA,—The opening ceremony in connection 
with the new Town-hall and Library for Alloa, 
the gift of Mr. Thomson Paton, of Norwood, 
took place on Friday. The buildings, which 
are situated at Marshill, are Gothic in style, 
and are built of sandstone from Polmaise 
Quarry. The heightof the front portion, from 
the ground-line to the ridge, is 66ft, The 
central block of the front portion projects 8ft. 
beyond the general line of frontage. The 
hall proper is 95ft. by 49ft., and 36ft. in length ; 
it is seated for about 1,000 people. The 
entrance-hall is carried up through three floors, 
forming an open well for the staircase, which 
starts from the ground-floor in two divisions, 
one on each side of the doorway. The massive 
pillars which carry the several floors are 
panelled and moulded on their four faces in 
glazed Burmantofts faience, and the semicircular 
archways are also treated in a similar way. 
The staircase is lighted from the roof by means 
of anenamelled and painted ceiling light. The 
whole of the faience work has been modelled 
from the architect’s design, the prevailing 
colours being delicate greens, On the mezza- 
nine floor are the reading-room and billiard- 
room, and the librarian’s room. On the second 
floor are situated the science classrooms. Im- 
mediately above the reading-room is the 
elementary science classroom. The library 
contains over 7,000 volumes, The building, 
which has been erected from plans by Mr. 
Waterhouse, R.A., London, has cost between 
£20,000 and £30,000, 


BIRMINGHAM.—The opening of the new 
Woodhouse Infirmary, illustrated in our pages 
on the 3rd February of this year, will take 
place on the 9th January next. The design, 
selected in open competition, is by Mr. W. H. 
Ward, of Birmingham, under whose superin- 
tendence the work has been carried out ata 
cost of £60,000. The plan is on the pavilion 
system—a corridor 10ft. wide running down 
the centre of the site, with the pavilions right 
and left for males and females respectively. 
Each pavilion is three stories in height, and 
contains on each floor a ward 90ft. by 26ft. At 
the end of this ward, nearest the corridor, a 
separation ward, duty-room, linen store, &c., 
are situated, while at the far end a bathroom 
and lavatory are arranged in one wing, and the 
w.c.’s, urinals, and slop-sink in another, Across 
the end of ward an open verandah is arranged 
for the use of convalescent patients. The 
nursing staff when off duty are accommodated 
in a separate building, each nurse having a 
separate bedroom; a large recreation hall or 
library is provided, and also three suites of 
rooms for the superintendent and assistants in 
a detached building. The medical staff and 
superintendent are also housed in a separate 
building, distinct entrances being provided in 
addition to the main central entrances, The 
committee room, with lavatory and cloakroom 
accommodation, is placed close to the central 
entrance, and the kitchen and stores depart- 
ment is placed immediately behind the first 
pavilion, The floors throughout are of con- 
crete and iron, and laid with oak blocks in the 
wards, and tiles in the corridors, lavatories, &c. 
Hydraulic lifts are provided in each block. 
he general contractors are Messrs, Wm. Bissett 
and Sons, of Sheffield, and the clerk of works 
Mr, K. J. Osborne. 


CosELEY.—On Thursday, the 13th inst, 
Christ Church, Coseley, which had been closed 
for several weeks for repairs, was reopened by 
the Bishop of Lichfield. The centre aisle has 
been narrowed, and an additional row of pews 
placed along each side of the church, thus 
affording additional accommodation for more 
than a hundred persons, The stone floor of the 
aisles has been taken up and replaced by 
wooden blocks. Messrs, Jones and Willis, of 
Birmingham, have erected a new oak altar, 
which stands three steps higher than the pre- 
vious one did. The pulpit has been lowered 
considerably and the font removed further 
back, Considerable improvement has been 
effected in the lighting arrangements. Theoald 
heating apparatus has been renewed, and flues 
placed in the side aisles as well as in the centre. 
A new clergy vestry has been built over that 
for the choir, and the space formerly occupied 


by the old vestry is converted into a side 
chapel. The builders are Messrs, H. Dorse and 
Son, of Cradley Heath, and the architect Mr 
W. A. Bonney, of Rugeley, The total cost of 
the work was £900, 

DARTMOUTH.—St. Saviour’s Church was re- 
opened on Tuesday week, after having under- 
gone the first section of a restoration, from 
plans by Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter, carried out 
by Mr. R. Rundle. The roofs have been 
entirely reconstructed, the principals being of 
pine, and the plankings and mouldings of red 
deal. Ventilation has been provided for by the 
introduction of Boyle’s ventilating shafts and 
air-pump. The roofing isof Delabole slate, and 
the gutters have been laid with lead, and new 
external iron shoots and descending pipes 
fitted into ornamental cistern heads. The flat 
ceilings of the chancel aisles have been restored 
in massive oak. New bosses have been carved 
by Mr. H. Hems, of Exeter, and the roof of the 
chancel has been further decorated by gilding 
the painted bosses. The external walls of the 
chancel and chancel aisles have been repaired 
by the removal of decayed stones, and the but- 
tresses recapped with worked Dartmoor granite 
New crocketed pinnacles have been placed at 
each angle of the chancel, with coping and 
niche in Bath stone, The staircase turrets 
have been raised, covered with lead, and finished 
with Bath-stone copings. The vestry has been 
enlarged, All the windows of the church are 
entirely new and designed by Mr. Sedding, and 
are in the Perpendicular style. The north and 
south chancel windows are of stained glass, the 
artist being Mr. F, Drake, of the Cathedral 
Glass Works, Exeter. The stonework is of 
Doulting stone, from the works of Messrs. 
Trask and Son, Ilminster, Somerset. The 
entire floor of the chancel has been taken up, 
and the sacrarium has been laid with four 
steps of Hopton Wood stone or Derbyshire 
marble, the spaces between of coloured Devon- 
shire and Carrara marble, This work has been 
carried out by Mr. J. Tucker, of Market-street, 
Torquay. New choir stalls have been fitted, 
having carved ends and fronts, the flooring 
being of oak blocks set with asphalte, The 
crypt under the chancel has been utilised for 
the reception of the heating apparatus. 


DITCHINGHAM.—A new mission-house was 
opened on Tuesday last at Ditchingham. It 
consists of a room 50ft. by 18ft., a small resi- 
dence for the two sisters in charge, and a small 
oratory. The large room is made with a move- 
able partition, so as to be easily divided, and 
the pitch-pine roof has trusses, with cut queen- 
posts and wave-boards, The whole is brick 
built, part half-timbered and rough cast, its 
cost amounting to £1,050. This makes the 
eighth building erected by the conamunity of 
All Hallows since they settled in this parish 
in 1859, when they built the House of Mercy 
This was followed by two orphanages 
a country hospital, a priests’ house, and, 
since 1876, a community house as a residence; 
and Holy Cross House—a memorial wing to the 
late Rey. W. EH. Scudamore, from designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Augustus 
Frere, F.R.1.B.A., of London, the whole of the 
works having been ably and satisfactorily car- 
ried out by Mr. Robert Morris, Ditchingham, 
Norfolk. 

EDINBURGH.—The Tron church has just 
undergone internal transformation at a cost of 
£2,000. The whole of the old pews and galleries 
have been cleared out, and the church has been 
entirely refitted. The galleries, which were 
very low, have been considerably heightened, 
A gallery, or balcony, has been run across the 
south end of the church, and treated with open 
balusters in front. In the centre of it is the 
pulpit, which juts out from the line of the 
gallery, forming part of anoctagon. This pro- 
jecting portion is carried by a panelled cove, 
which in its turn is supported by a fluted 
wooden column. At one end of this pulpit 
gallery is situated the organist’s seat, and the 
organ above, now introduced for the first time, 
with its carved case. Below the pulpit gallery 
are ranged the elders’ stalls, and in the centre 
of these seats is the Communion table. The 
vestibule and staircase have also been re- 
arranged, The whole of the works have been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. R. 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D. (Messrs. Wardrop and 
Anderson), of Edinburgh. 

FLEET-STREET, E.C,—The Law Courts Branch 
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of the Bank of England, erected partly on the 
site of the old Cock Tavern, was opened for 
business on Friday. The building is Italian in 
style, and has been erected from designs by 
Mr, A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A, It has a frontage 
to Fleet-street of 80ft. in length, with a return 
frontage in Bell-yard, which has been widened, 
50ft. long, thus covering a ground area of 4,000 
square feet. It contains three lofty stories, 
besides a deep basement floor, and is sur- 
mounted at the three angles by towers, rising 
toa height of 70ft. The basement walls are 
formed of large blocks of Aberdeen and Cornish 
granite, and are between 3ft, and 4ft. in thick- 
ness, rising to a height of from 4ft. to 6ft. 
above the ground line. The two elevations 
of the superstructure are faced with Portland 
stone with Shapand Peterhead polished granite 
columns, The banking house, with the adjoin- 
ing offices, occupies the whole of the ground 
floor, being 70ft. by 40ft. The floor of the 
public part is laid in mosaics, supplied by 
Messrs, W. H. Burke and Co., of Newman- 
street. The upper floors will be occupied as 
the manager’s residence. The strong rooms 
are in the basement, and are entirely inclosed 
within walls built of Staffordshire blue brick, 
consisting of several courses, each course being 
intersected and bound by strong hoop-iron. 
The building throughout is fireproof, Messrs. 
Dove Brothers were the contractors, and Mr. 
Fisk the clerk of works, Mr, Elsley’s appa- 
ratus is used for opening the windows, and the 
sanitary appliances are by Mr. George Jen- 
nings, of Lambeth. The erection of the 
building has involved the outlay of little short 
of £100,000, the cost of the site having been 
about £35,000, 

Hien LirrLeton.—The rebuilding of the 
parish church at High Littleton has been com- 
pleted. The only part of the original structure 
that remains is thejtower at the west end, built 
in Henry VII.’s reign. The structure that has 
been removed was rebuilt in 1739 on the site of 
an ancient church. The present edifice isin the 
Earliest Perpendicular style, and comprises 
chancel, nave, side aisles, organ chamber, and 
vestry, and small chapel on north side of 
chancel. The restoration has been carried out 
at a cost of £3,000. Mr. Willcox, of Bellmont, 
Bath, was the architect ; the builder was Mr. 
Bladwell, of the same city ; and the carving was 
oie by Mr, Henry Ellis, of Entry-hill, 

ath, 


LARKHILL, N.B.—The parish church, which 
has been enlarged and reconstructed, was 
reopened last week. Formerly the accommo- 
dation was for 600, and with more roomy pews, 
sittings are now provided for 900 persons, Only 
the side and front walls, with steeple, remain 
of the old building. The church is extended 
in length 19ft., and the new vestry, with 
heating chamber, has been erected along 
eastern side. The Late Gothic style has been 
adopted to assimilate the new with the old 
work, The interior is entirely new, with gal- 
lery round three sides. The chief features 
of the interior are the form of the ceiling, 
and the polychromatic treatment of it and 
the walls. The ceiling over the side galleries 
is flat and waggon-headed in centre from the 
beam upwards to ridge, and is plastered between 
the couples, which are partly exposed and 
stained—the surfaces being divided into panels 
and enriched with stencil decoration. The 
whole works have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. James Ritchie, architect, 209, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. The contractors 
were :—Mason, Messrs, Boyd, and Co.; wright, 
John Craw ; plaster, John Taylor ; slater, Wm. 
Shearer ; painter, Alex, Smith—all of Larkhall ; 
plumber, Lachlan Taylor, Hamilton; glazier, 
W. Meikle and Son, Glasgow ; gasfittings, 
Buchan and Macintyre, Glasgow ; and heating, 
Boyd and Son, Paisley. 


LIVERPOOL,— The altars in the sodality 
chapel in St, Francis Xavier’s, Salisbury- 
street, were unveiled on Sunday at the 
High Mass. One of the altars, that dedi- 
cated to Our Lady, is, together with the reredos, 
composed of Pavanazzo marble. This altar 
contains in all 17 figures of various saints, in 
addition to sculptured figures of Our Lady and 
Child, The various portraits have been care- 
fully collected from different sources by the 
Fathers of the society, The back elevation is 
made of alabaster, and takes the general form 
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tion of detail. The other altar, dedicated to 
St. Joseph, together with the reredos, is com- 
posed of alabaster, with two large sculptured 
groups in white statuary marble, The frontal 
panel of the altar contains a sculptured group 
representing the espousal of Mary and Joseph, 
besides which there are numerous figures. The 
centre panel, also sculptured in white statuary 
marble, represents the death of St. Joseph in 
the arms of Our Lord, and with the Virgin 
bending over. The upper portion of the altar 
as yet is not complete, and will remain un- 
finished until the design for the ceiling of the 
chapel is carried into actual execution. Both 
altars are the work of Mr. R. L. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham, executed from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, of Liverpool, 


NoORTHAMPTON.—AII Saints’ Church was re- 
opened on the 13th inst. In the interior the 
leading features of the church have been pre- 
served, The principal alteration is in the 
chancel. The east window has been blocked 
up on the inside, and a new reredos erected, 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, resting on a 
double pedestal, have been introduced, and the 
central compartment, finishing with a semi- 
circular arch at top, contains a painting of the 
Crucifixion by Messrs, Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of London. Mr, Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
is responsible for the whole of the carving. 
Formerly the entrance into the chancel was 
bald and meagre in the extreme. This has 
been remedied by the introduction of coupled 
Ionic three-quarter columns, supporting an 
enriched semi-elliptic arch, with large pilasters 
facing the nave, corresponding with the stone 
columns which carry the fine central dome. 
The chancel possesses an exceedingly rich ceil- 
ing of modelled plaster work of the true Wren 
type, and, to harmonise with this, the walls 
have been covered with ornamental plaster- 
work, executed by Messrs. George Jackson and 
Sons, of London. The whole of the works, 
costing about £2,500, have been executed from 
the designs and under the superintence of Mr, 
Edmund Law, F.R.I.B.A., of Northampton, 
The contractors for the interior work were 
Messrs, Smith Bros., and for the outside restora- 
tion Mr, W. Beardsmore, 


PADDINGTON.—Considerable improvements 
have been recently made in St, Stephen’s 
Church, Westbourne Park, Paddington, by the 
removal of the aisle and transept galleries, the 
result of which has been to exhibit in their 
proper proportions the nave columns and 
arches, and also the aisle and transept windows, 
all of which are filled with stained glass. The 
scheme met with the general approval of the 
congregation, and a faculty was readily 
obtained from the Bishop of London’s Court. 
The works have been carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Francis, who were 
the architects of the church when it was built 
some thirty years ago, It should be mentioned 
that the alterations comprise a new gallery 
with arcaded stone front across the tower end 
of the church, which has been so designed as to 
add to the effect of the interior. The builders 
employed were Messrs, Thos, Gregory and Co,, 
of Clapham Junction, 

SALTASH.—St. Barnabus Cottage Hospital, 
built at the cost of Mrs. Ley, was opened on 
Tuesday. The building is of red brick, hung 
with half-timbered oak-work with panels of 
stucco, a conspicuous feature being the circular 
east end of chapel. On the left of the entrance 
lobby is a waiting room for visitors, and on the 
right is the operation room, the surgery, and a 
bathroom. The men’s wards are two in number, 
each of four beds, and occupy nearly the whole 
of the south side of the ground floor, the sisters’ 
room being placed between. On the first floor 
are a dining-room with open-timbered roof, 
for convalescent patients, with a balcony out- 
side facing south, and the nurses’ day-room, On 
the same floor are the two female wards, one 
for four the other for two beds; between them 
is the nurses’ bedroom, which has a balcony 
outside. On the second floor is the children’s 
ward, with accomm:dation for four beds, The 
chapel is aspidal in form, and the interior is of 
red Berkshire brick, relieved by stone dressings 
and labels, the arches over the windows being 
of rubbed gauged brick work. The roof is 
barrel-vaulted. Seating accommodation will 
be provided for 24 persons, At one end of the 


and design of the front, but with less elabora- ' chapel is a small gallery on a level with the 
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first floor, intended for the use of patients in 
the upper wards. Near the organ recess has 
been hung the dedication picture, depicting 
St. Barnabas, painted by Mr, E. Fellows Prynne, 
On the basement are a heating chamber, 
kitchens, scullery, ice-house, laundry, and 
mortuary. The whole building is heated by 
hot-water pipes, supplied by Bennett Brothers, 
Liverpool, and the wards are fitted with 
pneumatic bells, There is also a lift communi- 
cating with the upper landing. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. R. W. Rowse, builder, of 
Mutley, from the designs of Mr. George H. 
Fellows Prynne, of London and Plymouth, 
Inclusive of site, the cost has been £4,500. 


CHIPS. 


A latten brass to the memory of the late rector, 
the Rev. Prebendary Mackenzie, has been placed 
on the walls of All Hallows’ Church, Lombard- 
street, H.C, It was manufactured by Mr. Gawthrop, 
of Long-acre. 


A church for members of the Established Church 
is about to be erected at Strathpeffer. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Jones, architect, of a build- 
ing accommodating 600 persons, and these have 
aa adopted. The church will cost upwards of 

2,500, 


The historic ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Kirkstall, near Leeds, which were offered for sale 
at the Cardigan estates sale, were sold by private 
arrangement on Friday to a number of gentlemen 
of Leeds for the sum of £10,000, and the Abbey 
House for £3,500. The ruins, which are inclosed 
in twelve acres of land, will be retained for the use 
of the public. 


The most extensive railway scheme for next 
session is that of the West Highland Railway 
Company, which will be 130 miles in length, and 
forms a direct connection between Helensburgh 
and Fort William, with a spur line to a proposed 
harbour and pier at Roshven in Moidart. 


A marble bust of the late Bishop Wordsworth 
has been placed in the Bishop's Hostel, Lincoln. 


The old “ Crown and Dove” and three other old 
buildings in Bridewell-street, Bristol, haverecently 
been demolished, and replaced by a new licensed 
house built by Messrs. Brock and Son, from designs 
prepared by Mr. W. B. Gingell. The new premises 
have a frontage of 60ft., are three stories in height, 
and are faced with brick and freestone dressings. 
Mr, Palmer was the clerk of works. 


A Roman Catholic Church, to be dedicated to 
SS. Peter and Paul, is being built near the village 
green at Mitcham, as a memorial of the Pope's 
Jubilee. The architect is Mr, Frederick Walters.) 


The Victoria Jubilee Hall at Haling, opened by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on Saturday, 
forms part of a block of buildings erected con- 
currently with it by the local board. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Charles Jones, surveyor to the Haling 
local board, 


A new boardroom and other additions have just 
been completed at the Southampton workhouse at 
a cost of £1,200. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of South- 
ampton, was the architect, and Mr. J.W. Rowland, 
of the same town, the builder, 


The First Division of the Scottish Court of 
Session, adhering to a judgment of Lord Lee, de- 
cided on Friday that a firm of builders in Glasgow 
(Messrs. Morrison and Mason) were not entitled, 
under a policy of insurance with a company in- 
suring employers against liability for accident, to 
relief from damages and costs obtained by a work- 
man, on the ground that the policy did not cover 
an action at common law, which the workman’s 
action admittedly was, but only actions arising 
under the Employers’ Liability Act. The Court 
consisted of the Lord President and Lords Muir, 
Shand, and Adams, 


A lecture on “ English Church Architecture” 
was delivered before the members of the Bourne- 
mouth Field Club at their last meeting by the 
Rev. G. H. West, M.A. 


The Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, Har- 
vington, has just been reopened after being deco- 
rated and improved, from designs by Mr. R. J. 
Hopkins, of Abergavenny. A new wrought-iron 
chancel screen and the heating apparatus are the 
work of Messrs. R. J, Harris and Son, of Rugeley. 


A cottage hospital was opened on Friday at Car- 
narvon. ‘he premises, which are situated in 
Segontium-terrace and Gamins-street, were lately 
held by the Carnarvonshiro Reform Club. The 
alterations were carried out by Mr. Edward Parry, 
contractor, Carcarvon, from the designs of Mr. 
R, J. Davics. It consists of a ward for men, with 
accommodation for six beds ; two wards for females, 
capable of accommodating three beds each; an 
operating room, lavatory, and other rooms. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE Socrnty oF ARCHITECTS.—The Council 
of the Society of Architects notify that Mr. 
Walter Emden has offered a prize of £10 for 
the best paper upon some constructional sub- 
jects, to be competed for by members of the 
architectural profession only. The subject 
selected is “ Constructional Ironwork.” Papers 
should contain not less than 3,000 nor more 
than 6,000 words each. Papers may be illus- 
trated, if the authors think fit, by not more 
than five clearly-drawn ink sketches upon 
paper of the exact size of 20in. by 10in. All 
papers must reach the secretaries of the Society 
of Architects, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
London, W., not later than 4 p.m.on Thursday, 
February 28th, 1889, carriage prepaid, regis- 
tered, and endorsed “Competition for Mr, 
Emden’s Prize,” The gentleman to whom the 
premium is awarded must be prepared to read 
his paper before the society upon Tuesday, 
April 9th, 1889. 


————~ ¢ —__ 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The fort- 
nightly meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening ; the President, 
Mr. H. D. Appleton, in the chair. The follow- 
ing seven new members were elected :—A. 
Campbell, A. G. Wyand, D. M. Litster, J. K. 
Hunter, J. C. Jackson, G. A. Luden, and A. W. 
Cooke. The Pzresident then announced that 
Mr, Arthur Cates had offered a Travelling 
Studentship of £15 to enable a young archi- 
tect to go to Paris next summer and study the 
International Exhibition that would then be 
open, particularly the construction of the 
buildings and the examples of manufacture 
and architecture therein collected. The offer 
was received with hearty thanks, A lecture 
on “Symbolism,” illustrated by drawings, was 
read by Mr, William Doubleday, of Birming- 
ham, The author showed that most of our 
Christian symbols, notably the cross, were 
derived from older sources, and argued that if 
we were in possession of the intermediate links 
we should find that our symbols could be 
traced back, like the alphabet and all conven- 
tional signs, to the attempts at picture- 
language made by the earliest races inhabit- 
ing the earth. The address was illustrated by 
many quotations from the poets, including 
Longfellow and Watt Whitman, At its close 
a short discussion took place, in which Messrs. 
Hugh Stannus, A. C. Bulmer Booth, J. P. 
Oliver, and W. Randolph joined, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Doubleday. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At a meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association held on Tuesday night, Mr. R. C. 
Grant read a paper on “Joinery.” The first 
annual report was subsequently read by Mr. 
J. B. Douglas, the hon. secretary.. After re- 
capitulating the causes which led to the for- 
mation of the association, it was stated that 
the membership now numbered 214, The office- 
bearers were afterwards re-elected. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At the fourth ordinary meeting, held 
on Tuesday at the Diocesan Buildings, Mr. A. 
H. Davies-Colley, A.R.I.B.A., the president, in 
the chair, a discussion was opened by Mr. H. 
B. Barr, F.R.I.B.A., upon ‘Architects and 
Handicraftsmen.” The foundation of a chair 
of architecturé and the allied arts, such as 
sculpture and decorative painting, was sug- 
gested as very desirable at Owens College, 
Manchester, and other colleges of the Victoria 
University. The professor would direct a 
coarse of manual art work for those who after- 
wards might adopt any of the special branches 
of artistic professions or handicrafts. The result 
would be a sounder and wider education in art, 
and a greater sympathy between all professions 
and all handicrafts, which must before long 
improve art of every kind. 
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The new Lyric Theatre in Shaftesbury-avenue, 
built from Mr. Phipps’s desigas, was opened on 
Monday. 


At the last meeting of the City Corporation a 
letter was read from the solicitors to the late Mr. 
William Dunnett, announcing a bequest to the 
Corporation of his pictures, statues, marbles, bas- 
reliefs, and other works of art. It was stated that 
the works of art numbered about a hundred. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


METROPOLITAN DRAWING CLASSES, — Vis- 
count Cross presented, on Wednesday evening, 
the Queen’s prizes and certificates to the suc- 
cessful students in these classes, conducted by 
Mr. W. Busbridge. He urged the importance 
of technical education, which he regarded as of 
vital interest to the nation. Mr. Busbridge, 
in presenting the report, said the Metropolitan 
Drawing Classes were established in 1867, and 
since then about 14,000 students had passed 
through the various classes, Last year, in prac- 
tical, plane, and solid geometry, 159 passed, of 
whom three were first-class advanced with 
Queen’s prize, 17 second-class advanced, and 41 
first-class certificates with prize in the elemen- 
tary stage, In the machine construction and 
drawing there were 87 passed, of whom four were 
first-class advanced with Queen’s prizes. Of 
the building construction classes, which had in 
past years usually taken one-fifth of the prizes 
awarded to the whole of the United Kingdom, 
297 passed, of whom 11 were first-class in the 
advanced state with Queen’s prizes, 72 second- 
class advanced certificates, and 74 passed first- 
class in the elementary stage with prizes. With 
respect to the examinations of the City and 
Guild Institute of London five students passed 
first-class honours, and one second-class honours, 
three passed first-class honours grade, one 
taking first place in masonry and brickwork 
with silver medal, one second place with bronze 
medal, and one fifth place with bronze medal, 
Several students passed second-class ordinary 
grade. The following took the Queen’s prizes 
for building construction :—W. Garrett, Stock- 
well; A. Hall, Paddington; W., Humphries, 
W. Hyde, Vauxhall ; T. Lynes, Lambeth; J. 
Munroe, Vauxhall; W. Perkins and S. Scott, 
Bayswater; A. Webber, Lambeth ; W. Hood 
and W. Woodward, Vauxhall, 


West Lonpon ScHoot or Art. — The 
annual distribution of prizes took place on 
Friday, the 14th inst., at the school in Great 
Titchfield-street. Mr, G. A. Thrupp, the chair- 
man of the committee, presided, supported by 
Mr, Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., and Mr. G. A. 
Storey, A.R.A. In distributing the prizes, Mr. 
Seymour Lucas highly commended the work of 
the students, which, he said, was of much 
greater merit than that usually done at such 
schools, and he also bore eloquent testimony to 
the ability, earnestness, and experience of Mr. 
John Parker, the new head master, as a teacher. 
Mr. Story read an interesting paper on “ Meis- 
sonier,” describing his close and persistent 
study of nature, evidences of which were to be 
traced in all his works. Mr, John Parker, 
R.W.S., has recently been engaged by the com- 
mittee as head master, and other changes have 
been made in the teaching staff which cannot 
fail to increase the future efficiency of the 
school. The ‘‘Mence-Smith” travelling student- 
ship of the value of £50 (given by a member 
of the Painters’ Stainers Company, and open to 
all the schools of art in London), was gained 
by Mr. James West, while the prize annually 
given by Messrs. Wm. Woollams and Co., for 
the ‘‘ best design for a wall-paper,” fell to the 
lot of a lady—Miss Amy Woodall. Separate 
life classes have now been arranged for male 
and female students, and a special class for 
flower-painting from nature has been estab- 
lished, under the direction of Miss Louisa 
Aumonier, a frequent exhibitor at the Institute 
and other galleries; while the class for design 
is efficiently conducted by Mr. M. Coulson. The 
school is within five minutes’ walk of Portland- 
road station. 
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At a meeting of the Lanark District Lunacy 
Board, held in the County Buildings, Hamilton, on 
Friday, approval was given to the purchase, at 
£12,000, of the estate at Hartwood, Legno, and 
New Mill, in the parish of Shotts, for the site of 
an asylum, and Mr. J. Li. Murray, architect, was 
appointed to prepare sketch plans of the proposed 
new asylum to accommodate 300 patients. It will 
be remembered that a number of years ago the old 
Glasgow District Lunacy Board purchased, at 
nearly £28,000, the same estate as a sit> for a 
gigantic asylum for Glasgow and Lanarkshire, and 
that the project was overturned by the agitation 
which resulted in the division of the county into 
three separate districts, 


The Society of Medallists have decided to offer 
in competition during 1889 two prizes, of the value 
of £25 and £10 respectively, for medals or models 
of medals executed either in bronze or plaster. 


Dec. 21, 1888 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
NEws, 332, STRAND, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 17s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s, 10d, 

ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
isls.per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements ls. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 6s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “ Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIL, LIL, and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each, 
Reading cases 2s. each. 


RECEIVED.—E. and Son.—D. and C.—J. C.S.—B. and P. 
—W. B. and S.—M. and C.—J. R—J. W.—G. F. K.— 
I, L.B.—W. H. L. and Co.—R. H. 

“ BUILDING NEWS ” DESIGNING CLUB. 

A. E. FLETCHER, “ CosMOS,” AND OTHERS. (The three 
selected designs for a Country Police Station will be 
illustrated next Friday with a review of the whole of 
the plans sent in.)—T. M. BRIDLINGTON. (Thanks for 
suggestions, which are duly noted. See back volumes 
for work of our club during previous years.)—Dra wings 
by “ Perpendicular’ and “ Midland ” received. 
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Correspondence, 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
To the Editor of the BUILDING NEWS, 


Sir,—In the report of the discussion which 
followed the reading of Mr. Woodward’s paper 
on “The Arts and Crafts” before the Society 
of Architects, and appears on p. 793 of your 
last issue, I find that my observations have 
been misunderstood, owing to the use of the 
titles “sculptor” and “painter” in their 
generic sense, and not, as your reporter sug- 
gests, as applying to “artisans.” I purposely 
avoided the use of the title “artist,” as some 
members of the architectural profession in 
England repudiate it. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris is divided 
into three sections—viz., architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, as is the Royal Academy School 
in London. 

The Concours simultané, to which I referred, 
is a competition in which designs are invited 
from students of the three sections alike. The 
subject given is one which offers a field for the 
employment of the united arts. Thus,a recent 
programme comprised a design for a shrine or 
tabernacle dedicated to St. Hubert, to be 
erected in a forest at the fork of two roads, and 
to contain a representation of some incident in 
the life of the saint. The competition is a 
double one; the first stage consisting of 
sketches, the sculptors submitting a model in 
clay, the architects and painters a design on 


paper. 
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In the second stage the sculptors work on 
paper, whilst the architects and painters 
elaborate their design in clay. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that before 
entering the schools all students, whether 
architects, painters, or sculptors, must pass an 
examination, for which a general acquaintance 
with the history and art of architecture is 
required, so that all the students have more or 
less familiarity with the restraints imposed on 
the decorator.—I am, &c. 

FRANCIS HOOPER. 

10, Craig’s-court, Dec. 15. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT. 


S1r,—As a district surveyor's assistant, it has 
occurred to me that there is a want amongst 
all similarly engaged of exchanging or com- 
municating opinions and experiences relative 
to our particular duties, which we have at pre- 
sent no means of doing, and which I think 
would be beneficial to us in extending our 
knowledge on such matters as the Building 
Acts, and such peculiar points in both the 
foundations and construction of buildings 
which are more frequently met with in dis- 
trict surveyor’s offices, as well as matters con- 
cerning theshoring and rebuilding of dangerous 
and ruinous structures. 

I have spoken to the few assistants I know 
personally on the subject of forming a small 
society with the above objects in view, and they 
heartily concur with the idea, and would be 
willing to do their best to render it a success, 
if it would receive the co-operation of all dis- 
trict surveyor’s assistants, 

I shall esteem it a favour if you will afford 
me space in your valuable paper to elicit 
epinions on the matter.—I am, Xc., 

A. W. OSBORN. 

27, Ronald’s-road, Highbury, N., Dec. 18. 


OMISSIONS IN CONTRACTS, 


Sir,—The leading article in your issue of 
the 14th upon this subject will do good service 
if it results in areform of the manner in which 
specifications and building contracts are drawn 
up. Frequently contracts contain provisions 
which are so one-sided that they would ruin 
any contractor if they were enforced. These 
contracts are signed in the belief that they 
contain such unreasonable provisions that they 
never will be enforced, and in the great 
majority of cases this is so. A conscientious 
architect hesitates to inflict ruin upon a man 
hecause he has not fulfilled some condition 
which he knows to be utterly unreasonable. 
The consequence is that the very stringency of 
the contract defeats its purpose. 

Very strong remarks have before now been 
made from the Bench upon the folly of con- 
tractors who will sign such conditions as I 
have indicated. The excuse is that everyone 
does it, and the strict letter of the contract is 
never meant to be enforced. This is a doctrine 
which is demoralising to everyone concerned. 
it would be far better to agree to fair condi- 
tions which would be strictly carried out. 

I believe that in some parts of the United 
States a general form of contract has been 
agreed to by representative architects and 
contractors. Why could not some such plan be 
adopted in this country ? 

No doubt, special cases would require special 
provisions ; but a great deal would be done if a 
torm of contract could be settled which would 
be applicable generally, A standard rule 
could then be adopted in respect of payment 
for omissions from quantities or specifications. 
If some such arrangement as this could be 
carried out, and the best architects and best 
contractors adhered to it, the trouble would 
disappear. Under the present system, every- 
body seems to be anxious to get the better of 
somebody else.—I am, &c., 

Bristol, Dec. 11th. ARTHUR LEE, 


MORE COMPETITION PLUMS, 


S1r,—Kindly keep your readers informed as 
to the competitions at Filey, Yorkshire, and at 
Walton-on-the-Naze. At both these places £20 
is waiting to be picked up by some lucky 
engineer. At Filey, plans, sections, estimates, 
and details for the construction of sea defences 
are required; but that is not much for the 
money. At Walton an engineer is wanted who 
is willing to state his age and experience. If 


his own taste. 


ment,” found that 


these are both satisfactory, he will be at once 
placed on the list of competitors for preparing 
plans, sections, and estimates for a sea-wall, 
and also for a groyne, and for this the sum of 
£20 will be given to the happy fellow who is 
successful ! 

There are two slight drawbacks, The Filey 
prize-winner must give his time and labour, 
and surrender his plans without the least hope 
of carrying out the job; and at Walton the 
£20 prize is distinctly to cover all charges and 
expenses, 

I do trust, Sir, you will be able to procure a 
list of all the competitors, so that the members 
of our profession may se3 who will respond to 
such mean—may I say, disgraceful ?—competi- 
tions.—I am, &c., EK. E 


DISCONNECTING WATER-CLOSETS. 


S1r,—Evidently your correspondent (Mr. 
Alfred 8S. Goodridge) adapts the “ pro’s” and 
“cons.” he gives on the above subject to suit 
If, as Mr. Goodridge remarks, 
he has, “after some observation and experi- 
“the cutting off, by a 
water-trap, each closet from the house-drain, 
diminishes the possibility of communication 
of poisonous gases and germs,” surely he will 
not advocate an opposed system, based merely 
on the weak arguments of his “cons.” 

I will refer briefly to the so-called dis- 
advantages of the water-closet traps, taking 
them in the order given by your corre- 
spondent. 

1. The remedy suggested against the evil 
advanced is self-convicting. The fact that it 
is not usual to carry out this suggested remedy 
does not prove the faulty principle of the 
trapped water-closet. In the case of a trapless 
closet, the length of the branch-pipe between 
the closet and the soil-pipe is not materially 
diminished, and assuming, in the former case, 
that this branch-pipe is a receptacle for stag- 
nant air, in the latter case an open end into a 
house would most certainly release this con- 
fined air in a direction to be avoided, 

2. This is contradictory to the statement 
contained in the first paragraph in favour of 
the trap. The water-seal of a closet is never 
under pressure in a properly-devised system. 

3 and 4, It is seldom practicable to make the 
soil-pipe a down-cast shaft for fresh air, owing 
to the height the up-cast shaft would have to 
be carried to produce a current by the differ- 
ence in barometrical pressure. Mechanical 
appliances to produce a current should be 
avoided, as they act only under favourable con- 
ditions. The high temperature inside a dwell- 
ing-house occasionally induces a current in 
that direction, and it is in this departure from 
the theory of the ventilating system that the 
water-closet trap overcomes, 

Unfortunately, the requisite stacks of pipes 
for thorough ventilation are frequently dis- 
pensed with, on the plea that they are un- 
sightly. This, however, does not affect the 
question raised as to disconnecting closets. 

6. The difference in cost of the two systems 
is so insignificant that it is scarcely necessary 
to allude to it, and it depends entirely on the 
circumstances of each case, which system is the 
cheaper. Lifeand health should not be sacrificed 
for pecuniary considerations. 

7, The head of water is not diminished to any 
perceptible degree by the insertion of the trap 
under the closet; consequently, the flushing 
power remains the same in one case as the 
other. 

8. The answer given to 3 and 4 applies also 
to this, Owing to variation of temperature and 
other causes, the course of the air-current can- 
not in practice be depended upon, and if no 
trap is placed underneath the closet, the air is 
as likely to be induced into the house as not 
when the valve is open. 

The first argument Mr. Goodridge adduces in 
favour of the trapped closet is ample to 
peremptorily dispense with the long string 
of “cons.”—I am, &c., 


Dec. 17. Jos. S. PICKERING. 


Sr1r,—I have read the interesting letter on 
p. 796 from Mr. A. S. Goodridge, and it appears 
to me that Mr. Goodridge does not fairly state 
the “ pros” and “ cons,” 

It would be interesting to see some illustra- 


tions in support of the statements made—a 


small plan showing each method, with an 
elevation showing how Mr. Goodridge would 
arrange piping to give a down-cast of air in 
the soil-pipe, with a clean up-cast pipe for 
ventilation, as described under the “ cons.” 

I have always understood that it was the 
disconnection of each stack of soil-pipe from 
its branch drain that has been advocated in 
your columns, and not the disconnection of 
each water-closet. It would be interesting to 
see notes of Mr. Goodridge’s experiments 
printed in your columns, and if Mr. Goodridge 
will favour your readers with three small 
illustrations clearly showing what he means, 
this important matter can be discussed,—I 
am, &c., CLERK OF WORKS. 


oc oe—_—— 


Interconvmuntcatiair, 


ee 
QUESTIONS. 


[9867.]—Artificial Stone.—Could any reader inform 
me of any liquids with binding prop2rties that I could use 
as a mixture on a bath for hardening ani combining loo.e 
sharp sand, excepting cement or oil, that tha weather 
would not affect ?—AKTIFICIAL STONE. 

[9888.]—Municipal Buildings.—I should b2 g'ad 
to know of any book chst treats of the correct planning 
of municipal buildings, &c., or if the names of towns could 
be given where municipal buildings have been erected 
that are considered models, IGNORANT. 


[9869.]—Valuations. —Could any reader tell me how 


to value house proyerty ? The houses are of stone, brick, 
and brick-faced with cement. 


Some of toe houses are 
new, and some have been built for some years. Are 
there any books published for making such valuations ? 
—COTTIE. 


[9870 ]-Dovecotes attached to| Churches.— 
I have tuund wnat L belieye to be a Medizeval dovecote, 
built into walls of 13th century, at the west ead of north 
aisle. Will any reaier kindly give me an account of 
others that may be found, and thcir purpose in this situa- 
tion, and oblige ?—SUBSCRIBER. 


[9871.]—Section of Inclined Girder.—Would 
some kind reader say whether in designiag a girder to be 
secured at both ends, with one end much higher than the 
other, itis right in calculating for ths depth to mea3ure 
it at right angles to the inclined girder or to measure it 
verticilly ? I know that the span should be measured 
between the effective bearings, but am not sure as to sec- 
tion —ANXIOUS. 


REPLIES. 


[9837.J—What is a Billion ?—Both sets of your 
correspondents wh? answer this question are right ina 
sense, although they differ as to the number of ciphers to 
follow the unitl. If the expression be in figures, no 
difference can arise a3 to meaning. But if words be 
used, a billion in English isa million millions, expressed 
by 1 and twelve ciphers (1,000,000,000,000); whilst the 
French “billion,” or millisurd, only the thousandth part 
of the Eoglish billion—viz., one thousand millions, ex- 
pressed by one and nine ciphers (1,000,000,C00).—A. 
HARSTON, 


(9840.]— Appraiser’s License.—This question 
crops up periouically with great regularity from a series 
of * Oid Subscribers ” and ‘Constant Readers,’ the later 
of whom do not appear to benefit from their constant 
reading or they would have seen the many previous 
answers which may now be found by consulting the index 
columns of the BUILDING NEWs. To answer once again, 
here is qnestion put to the authorities at Somerset 
House in the year 1871, and theirreply :—Question : “ The 
New Stamp Act exempts appraissments or valuations 
made for, aud for the information of, one party only, and 
notin any manner obligatory as between parties, either by 
agreement or operation of law. Is it necessary for an 
architect to take outan appraiser’s license for the purpose 
of enabiiag him legally to make such appraisements or 
valuations a3 are so exempted from Stamp Duty” ?— 
Answer: ‘*No license is required to enable an architect 
to make valuations in either of the cases stated by you.’— 
It may be true, as one of your correspondents suggests, 
that a person holding himself out as an “ appraiser ” may 
be liable to a penalty for doing so without holding a 
license, even though he had in fact made no valuation or 
appraisement. So would an auctioneer acting in a similar 
manner, though he had held no auction, Bit a person 
who makes valuations which are not in any manner 
obligatory as between parties, does not thereby hold 
himself out as an “appraiser,’’ who is one who makes 
ya‘uations by authority or appointment, which are obli- 
gatory as between parties. Aa auctioneer’s license covers 
him as an appraiser.—A. AND C, HARSTON. 


(9852.]—Pressure.—The pressure on the sides and ends 
of a cast-iron reservoir or tank doe3 not depend on the 
area, only on its deph The pressure inc-eases with he 
depth, and acss at right angles to tha surface. ThusifA 
denote 1h3 area pressed and H ths depth of centre of 
grayity of A below tha surface of water, the pressure is 
found to be equal to tha weight of a columo of water 
whore base is A and whose height is H. In other words, 
if tha tank is 50 x 30 x 15ft. deep, the pressure on ons 
side is 15 x 30 x 1,000oz. by depth of centre of gravity, 
say, 8ft., wh‘ch will equal weight of column, and there- 
fore pressure on thit side. The centre of pressure wilt 
act at a point two-thirds from the surface. ‘ M.” wiit 
find ihe pressure on water mains for different heads of 
water in any work on hydraulic engineering.—G. H. G. 


[9358.]—Building and Adjoining Owner,—'t 
is customary to send a written notice to adjoining owner 
informing him of your intention. In the Metropolis a 
building owner can enter on any premises for the purpose 
of executing any work he has power to execute, or his 
agent or workmen can enter at all usual hours for work- 
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ing, a penalty being incurred by the adjoining owner for 
any obstruction or hindrance he may offer. (Section 86.) 
At the same time, the adjoining owner may require the 
building owner to give such security as may be agreed 
upon between them. (See section following.)—G. H. G. 

[9861.]—Contractor’s Law.—An agreement may 
be short or long, but if it refers to the drawings and 
specification, and those documents are signed, how can 
the contractor object? In one case I had the tender 
stamped, and the drawings and specification signed by 
the contractor. The matter ended in a lawsuit, and the 
decision was that the contract was valid. It is always 
difficult to decide such cases without seeing the docu- 
ments.—H. L, 

[9865.]—-What is a Three-Storied House ?— 
1. A three-storied house may contain basement, ground 
floor, and first floor, or ground floor, first floor, and second 
floor. A story is the spase between the floor and ceiling, 
no matter where it is situated. 2, If an attic is formelin 
the roof of a house which already consists of ground floor 
and first floor, the structure will become a three-storied 
house.—H. LOVEGROVE. 

[9865.J—-What is a Three-Storied House ?— 
If “C. W. G.” will refer to the Interpretation Clause of 
the Model By-Laws issued by the Local Government 
Board he will find as follows :—“Topmost story means 
the uppermost story in a building, whether constructed 
wholly or partly in the roof or not, and whether used or 
constructed or adapted for human habitation or not.”— 
H.S8.C. 

[9866.}—Hot Water Apparatus.—The height of 
tank above the coil is a matter of little importance. 
“Truro” must provide for expansion, and he should place 
the ball-cock near the bottom of the feeding-tank, and 
support the ball-lever from the top of tank, to resist the 
upward pressure caused by expanding water. The depth 
of cold water in the bottom of tank should only be deep 
enough to flood the ball, and the space above the water 
and below the overflow in tank should be, at leasi, large 
enough to contain 1-12th the quantity of water in the 
heating apparatus. When the water is warmed and boils 
it expands and will fill up the tank.—CLERK OF WORKS. 
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CHIPS, 


The foundation-stone of a Salvation Army 
barracks was laid in Brook-street, Burton-on- 
Trent, on Saturday. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. J. W. Dunford, of Leytonstone; and the 
builder is Mr, Coxhead, of the same place, assisted 
in the stonework by Mr. R. Kershaw, of Burton. 
The building will be 82ft. long by 44ft. wide, and, 
including a gallery at one end, will provide room 
for about 1,200 people. The cost will be about 
£1,700. 


A stained window to the memory of Captain 
Reynolds, of Warrington, has been placed by his 
widow in Grappenhall church. The window is in 
the centre of the north aisle, and has been designed 
and constructed by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of 
Lancaster and London. The subject depicted is 
the Vision of St. John. 


New mercantile marine offices near the Morpeth 
Dock, Birkenhead, were opened on Friday. They 
have been erected from the plans and under the 
supervision of Mr. T, Myddelton Shallcress, of 
Liverpool. The external walls are faced with 
Edwards's Ruabon pressed red bricks, the moulded 
plinths, bands, sills, jambs, and special features 
being of Edwards's red terracotta, The roofs are 
covered with small-sized Westmoreland green 
slates. Internally the walls are faced for a height 
of 4ft. with glazed tiles, the remainder being 
finished off in plaster. The floor of the waiting- 
room is laid with small red tiles, the remaining 
floors being laid with pitch-pine wood block- 
paving. Messrs. Morrison and Sons, of Wavertree, 
were the sole contractors, 


The winter exhibition at Burlington House will 
consist of a gathering of the portraiture and 
pathetic genre subjects executed by the late Frank 

oll, supplemented by a collection of the canvases 
of Rembrandt, Antoine Watteau, and his follower, 
Nicholas Laneret, 


A stained-glass window in memory of the late 
Archbishop Strain was unveiled in the Roman 
Catholic Caapel, South Queensferry, on Saturday. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Barnett 
and Son, of Leith, 


At a meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society held on Monday 
night, Mr. James Chalmers, architect, read a paper 
on “ Some Considerations Affecting Unremunera- 
tive Property in Glasgow.” 


The erection of the Leopold Institute at Slough, 
Bucks, is about to be commenced, the tender of 
Mr. T. Martin, of Maidenhead, having been 
accepted for the work at £4,655. The architect is 
Mr. H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham. 


The Bath city council adopted on Tuesday a 
report by the Surveying Committee, recommending 
that Mr. Fortune (the present assistant surveyor) 
be appointed surveyor, and Mr, Parfitt, the sur- 
veyor, consulting surveyor. Mr. Parfitt has been 
practically superannuated for some time, and the 
change was recommended owing to the legal 
decision in the recent case from Weston-super- 
Mare that certain acts of a temporary or acting 
Surveyor were not valid, 


Ow Office Gable, 


PUBLISHERS of manuals and school text- 
books have been busy bringing out treatiseson 
building construction. During the last week 
or two we have had no fewer than half a dozen 
manuals on the subject by lecturers on build- 
ing construction in our large technical schools 
of London and the provinces, We refrain from 
“ odious” comparisons; the authors seem to 
have all been seized with the cacoéthes scribendi, 
and to have rushed into print under the belief 
that construction is an untrodden ground, 
possibly in view also of the May examinations 
of the Science and Art Department. We do 
not deny that the older textbooks were either 
too expensive for students of this class, or 
imperfect. Building construction has of late 
years taken a distinct and prominent place in 
school literature, and has almost assumed the 
scientific precision and classification of a 
science, 


Mr. RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. (retired), 
C.B., died on Friday at his residence, Hyde 
Park-gate, at the age of 84 years. During his 
early youth, his father, William Redgrave, 
being with Bramah, the inventor of the 
hydraulic press, Richard was employed in de- 
signing and in the drawing of specification 
work, and this employment acted upon his 
whole life. He had long supplemented his 
business work with sketching from nature, 
and when he, at the age of 21, entered the 
Royal Academy as a student, he supported 
himself by giving instruction in landscape 
drawing. About the year 1836 he exhibited 
his first well-known work, “Gulliver on the 
Farmer’s Table,” at the British Institution. It 
was not till 1838 that a picture of his was hung 
on the line at the Academy, but from this time 
his success was assured, In 1840 he was 
elected an Associate of the Academy, and 
eleven years later he produced his “ Flight 
into Egypt.” About this time, with the help 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Cole, he formed 
the museum of ornamental art at Marlborough 
House, the nucleus of the present Museum of 
Art at South Kensington, At the Great Exhi- 
bition in 1851, Cole was one of the executive 
committee, while Redgrave was one of the 
jurors in the fine art section, and he further 
wrote a report on design applied to manufacture 
as shown in the exhibition. In 1855 the two 
represented Great Britain at the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition. Cole was British Commis- 
sioner; to Redgrave were intrusted the 
arrangements of the British Art Section, and 
here he drew up a report similar to the former 
one. In 1858 the Queen appointed Mr. Red- 
grave Surveyor of Crown Pictures, and for 
many years he was engaged in preparing a 
catalogue of all pictures belonging to the 
Crown. In 1866 he joined his brother Samuel 
(who died in 1876) in preparing a history of 
British art from the time of Hogarth, under 
the title of “A Century of Painters.” For 
many years he kept up his connection with 
South Kensington, where he took the chief 
part in forming an historical collection of 
water-colours for the Museum. In 1880 he 
resigned both his appointment as Surveyor and 
Keeper of the Royal Pictures, and also his post 
in the Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington, and from that time he seems to 
have painted but little. Until 1878 he had 
constantly contributed to the exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. His son is Mr, Gilbert R. 
Redgrave, inspector of local schools of art, 


An ‘“Accident-prevention fitting” readily 
applicable to existing window-sashes has just 
been invented and patented by Mr. William 
Youlten, M.S.A., of 37, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row. The sashes slide up and down 
in the usual manner, but the lower half of the 
inside beading on either hand can be turned 
back on a hinge ; the lower sash is then sup- 
ported at its upper or meeting rail by a hinge 
arrangement of pins, and can be steadied at an 
angle of 45° upon a stay bar, and thus easily 
cleaned. In like manner the lower sash being 
shut up in the ordinary way, the upper sash 
can be lowered, and similarly hinged and sup- 
ported while being cleaned, removing all risk 
and much trouble to the servant during that 
operation. The fitting can be applied to exist- 
ing sashes as readily as to new ones, there being 


a 


no difference in construction or joinery work 
from ordinary frames, As tested by us in a 
model the fitting appears simple, and not 
easily put out of order. It has been adopted 
by Mr, EH. R. Robson, F.S.A., for the Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, both for the present block 
and the extension now in progress. 


THE Committee on the Metric System ap- 
pointed by the Western Association of Archi- 
tects held lately at Chicago, have taken some 
trouble in finding out the opinions of members, 
The Boston Society of Civil Engineers insti- 
tuted a number of questions. t) which replies 
have been sent, but from only 42 per cent. of 
the members, One of the questions was 
Whether the uniform system of the United 
States ought to be as exclusively decimal in its 
ratios between units and the same class as 
United States money is now? The affirmative 
answers were 73, negative 8 ; the percentage of 
affirmative answers to the total number being 
90, These replies are a sample: of the others, 
and lead only to one conclusion, that the metric 
system must sooner or later be adopted, In 
Germany, according to Dr. Adlee, who has 
made inquiries as to the difficulties attending 
the introduction of the system in that 
country, the answers received from architects, 
engineers, manufacturers, and others were in 
favour of the metric system. Very few errors 
were made in the earlier days of its use, and 
even those who had grown grey in the use of 
the old system had experienced little trouble 
in adapting themselves to the new weights and 


measures, 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


KENSINGTON.—The Kensington memorial to 
the Queen, in commemoration of the 50th year of 
her reign, takes the form of a marble statue, to be 
executed by the Princess Louise. A sketch model 
of the statue has been shown to the committee for 
the memorial, and accepted. It represents the 
Queen as a young girl as at the time of her acces- 
sion, and is founded on the well-known contem- 
porary picture by Sir George Hayter. The site 
decided on is the east front of Kensington Palace, 
looking over the Round Pond and the avenue of 
trees eastward. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In RE HE. C. HOWELL.—(London Bankruptcy 
Court, before Mr. Registrar Giffard, Dec. 19.)—His 
Honour made a receiving order under a petition pre- 
sented by the debtor, who is described as of Crozier- 
street, Lambeth ; Woodford, Hssex; and Bristol, 
builder and contractor. No statement of affairs 
has yet been filed, but the liabilities are estimated 
at about £20,000, with assets about £8,000. It is 
stated that among the contracts which the debtor 
has on hand one is for building the County Lunatic 
Asylum, Woodford. 


———-aae- 2 


STAINED GLASS, 


St. MARGARET'S WESTMINSTER,—The me 
morial window for Admiral Blake, which has been 
subscribed for in answer to an appeal by Arch- 
deacon Farrar, was unveiled on Tuesday by Lord 
Charles Beresford, M.P., in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. The window is in the north aisle, and 
has been designed by Mr. Frampton. It is in 
three lights, each containing two panels. In the 
first light the larger represents the Archangel 
Michael; in the middie St. Peter, walking upon 
the sea, clasps the hand of Christ; and in the 
third is depicted the Angel of the Sea, The 
smaller panels are taken from events in history 
connected with Admiral Blake. The first shows 
him at Malaga, rebuking a priest for ill-treating 
some of his sailors; in the second is seen his 
coffin borne down the Thames on a draped barge, 
near Whitehall-stairs; and in the third a band of 
Puritans are shown reinterring his body in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard, after it had been cast out 
of Westminster Abbey. 


ee 


The governors of the Royal Infirmary at Aber- 
deen have finally adopted plans by Messrs. Smith 
and Kelly for the Jubilee extension of the infirmary 
buildings. 

The Prince of Orange Bicentenary Committee 
met at Torquay on Tuesday, and decided to accept 
the design of W. and T. Wills, of London, for the 
proposed statue to the Prince. The statve will be 
executed in bronze, at a cost of £700, and it will 
be completed by August next year. Mr. Harry 
Hems’s design was placed second, Messrs. Wills 
being chosen by six votes against five for that of 
Mr. Hems, 


ce end 
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SPECIALITIES ACCESSORY TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


[* these days architecture is very much the 

product of specialities of manufacture. 
From the iron girders and rolled joists, which 
constitute part of the structural skeleton, to 
the floors, ceilings, and wall linings which 
clothe it and impart to the whole a decora- 
tive finish, the modern building is a combina- 
tion of manufactures and fittings which form 
special industries. At one time the crafts 
employed on the building contributed each 
their part towards the gross result. Designed 
with particular application to the structure, 
the girders were framed to their work with 
the material at hand ; the decorations were 
such as the modeller, carver, plasterer, or 


joiner could carry out single- handed. 
While at one time scarcely half a 
dozen things were manufactured out- 


side the works or building, now every 
part of the structure is provided for. The 
result of this specialisation as regards the 
mechanical requirements of building has been 
a gain in many respects. Experience and 
skilled labour have been concentrated on 
particular things by the aid of capital; we 
have truer and better made bricks and tiles, 
iron goods that are all but perfect in accuracy 
of make, economy of material and finish, 
fittings and appliances that exhibit inventive 
genius and scientific knowledge, besides 
numerous products which are employed in 
decoration, and were unknown to our fore- 
fathers. Several modes of wall decoration 
are of this kind, including the Lincrusta 
Walton, the parquet veneer, fibrous plaster, 
and wood and leather fabrics. The architect 
works under a great disadvantage if he is not 
well acquainted with these inventions, which 
increase in number yearly, and if he does not 
know how to apply them to the best advant- 
age. ‘To do so he needs to be informed of 
the natural properties of the materials used, 
their durability, and manufacture. How 
many architects have mastered these things ? 
There are hundreds of men in good practice 
who have the building trade lists at their 
finger-ends, and their specifications are full 
of goods and fittings manufactured by various 
firms, yet who could not give an intelligible 
reason for employing them beyond that they 
are well known in the trade. By using this 
or that material, and specifying that the 
rooms are to be finished in somebody’s 
patent decoration, a heavy amount of per- 
sonal labour is taken from their hands. 

Our chief object here is to indicate one or 
two of the means by which these agencies 
of the modern architect can be made to con- 
tribute to art, and at the same time render 
service to the manufacturer. Take, for 
example, the art of brickmaking and cutting. 
The architect usually specifies bricks of a 
certain maker, providing for ornamental bricks 
or terracotta of aselected pattern. But doeshe 
take the trouble to find out whether he gets 
them, or thatthe contractor is not usingsome 
inferior manufacture ? Now the manufacture 
of bricks and the method of cutting are 
matters that very deeply concern the design 
in which brickwork is ornamentally em- 
ployed. The contractor manages to save a 
few shillings per thousand in his purchase of 
bricks. It is within the cognisance of all 
architects what an immense variety and make 
of brick there is in the market, that a certain 
kind may be specified of uniform shape and 
colour, which turn out of inferior quality. 
They know, too, that the superior bricks 
are generally picked. If there is much 
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gauged work in the building the texture and 
quality are everything—the “rubbers” used 
should have that happy combination of sand 
and clay in their composition to produce the 
sharpness of angle and evenness necessary. 
The architect, we say, should have more 
voice in the matter of selection, and for this 
purpose he should know something of the 
earths and clays found in the neighbour- 
hoods of London, Reading, Brackley, Wool- 
pit, Fareham, and other districts which 
supply the market. 

Certainly the most effectual way of secur- 
ing the best materials and workmanship is to 
retain the control and selection of the goods, 
instead of allowing them to pass entirely 
into the hands of the contractor. By deal- 
ing with them himself the architect would 
more quickly become master and judge of 
materials he now knows very little about, 
under the usual contract system. Under the 
contract he can be put off with inferior 
goods, and has often too little inclination or 
wish to deprive the builder of any profit he 
may make. But by reserving in his own 
hands the selection of materials and fittings 
these risks are at once obviated. With many 
architects there is a manifest objection to 
deal with matters they think beyond their 
legitimate duty as supervisor—a mistake 
that has sprung from the modern notion of 
the architect’s work. Among those who 
think otherwise may be numbered the 
majority of the leading members of the 
profession who take a deep interest in every- 
thing that concerns the fitting and decoration 
of building, even to such details as the design 
of gas fittings, furniture, and picture-frames. 
The large field open to selection makes it the 
more reasonable that the architect should 
exercise his judgment and taste, especially if 
he desires to influence the arts allied to his 
own. On other grounds there are equally 
good reasons for this general supervision ; if 
the architect has discretionary power in the 
selection, the client is better able to make 
his requirements understood, and there is 
room left to make any modification that may 
be thought necessary as the work progresses. 

In any new form of contract which may be 
framed for the profession—and a committee 
of the Institute have been dealing with the 
subject lately—it would be desirable to leave a 
clause giving the architect an optional power 
of selection, and to make any modification in 
the price. We do not overlook the practice 
of dealing with ‘“ provisional sums.” In 
quantities there are frequently certain sums 
set down for items, such as chimney 
pieces, ironmongery, painting, and decora- 
tion ; a system that could be extended to 
other things where it is desirable to give the 
architect power to make special contracts. 
To provide in the quantities a stated net 
amount for the fittings or goods appears to 
be the most equitable way of proceeding. 
Should the provisional sum not be expended, 
it would be deducted from the contract 
amount in case it is spent, of course allowing 
a certain percentage to the builder. 


To name a few of the specialities and 
patented inventions now employed. Sanitary 
appliances are very numerous. To specify 
is not always to obtain the real article, 
Take, for instance, glazed stoneware and 
traps. If a certain kind is to be adopted, 
it is necessary to state, if possible, the name 
of some well-known firm’s goods. The 
arrangement for intercepting sewage gas 
ought to be clear, and the architect should 
provide a _ well-constructed inspection- 
chamber and trap in a convenient position 
outside the building. It would be safe, in this 
case, to mention the name of the maker, such 
as Doulton and Co., or of some equally 
good interceptor and trap. So with closet 
apparatus and fittings. A general clause in 
the specification of these, however com- 
pletely described, might be very inadequately 
interpreted. Ventilation is another matter 
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that would receive better attention and be 
more efficient if it were left to be dealt with 
by the architect. Under the ordinary con- 
tract, in which it is included in the lump sum 
of the tender, where the architect exercises 
no control in the selection of the appliances, 
we find inferior ventilators and fittings 
introduced, and the result of the work is 
failure—another system has to be substituted. 
We know of one or two instances where this 
has been the case, owing to the plan of in- 
cluding all items in the contract amount to be 
dealt with by the contractor as he thinks fit. 
If he can save a percentage by letting out the 
work to a sanitary firm, he sees no harm; a 
cheaper and less efficient system is introduced, 
asa matter of course. These sub-contracts 
made by the builder are beyond the immediate 
control and supervision of the architect. 
The provision for electric lighting is one of 
those things requiring special attention, and 
for which a separate contract ought to be 
made in like manner, if the right system is 
to be used in any particular case. 


Passing to the artistic elements of modern 
architecture, the materials and specialities 
used in decoration are more varied and 
numerous than perhaps at any former epoch. 
They form special branches of manufacture 
—many of them conducted in the spirit 
rather of commercial than artistic enterprise. 
Mr. Jones, an upholsterer, sets up as art 
decorator on a large scale at the West-end ; 
while Mr. Smith, maker of sanitary ware, 
adds to his other manufactures that of pro- 
ducing art faience and painted tiles. Furni- 
ture and decorative accessories are combined ; 
everything from window muslins and cre- 
tonnes to ironmongery having the prefix 
“art.” There are other houses conducted by 
firms, whose names are a guarantee of 
good taste and -artistic design, who engage 
artists of unquestioned ability to de- 
sign their wall papers, window curtains, 
carpets, and furniture. The architect 
who keeps pace with modern art notions 
must take notes of these industries; he 
ought to know not only qualities of manu- 
facture, but the “motive” that ought to 
rule. ‘To allow the decoration of a house or 
mansion to be included in the general bill of 
quantities, and to be undertaken by the 
builder, is to lend his name and influence to 
the production of inferior art and cheap 
finery. Yet we find this sort of business 
common under the sanction of low contracts. 
We need only give a note of warning. What 
is chiefly to be deplored is the mischievous 
employment of specialities in fittings and 
decoration that are made to supply the wants 
of general contractors. Incongruities of de- 
sign, discords in colour, are prevalent. The 
directors of public taste—architects—ought 
to make a stand; but they too readily 
acquiesce in these things to the prejudice of 
firms whose work is of a higher order. 
The materials for floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings, and their treatment constitute an 
important part of architecture. The unity 
that should run through the design is a 
function of the architect ; but it is lost by 
the circumstance that these parts are in- 
trusted to three different classes of art 
workmen. We have floors by one maker, 
wall decoration by another, ceilings by a 
third—the result being a jargon of design 
and inharmonious colouring. ‘he marble 
mosaic pavement, the tile, wood-block, 
or parquet flooring, the dadoes of dark 
woods, tiles, or embossed fabrics, the ‘“ high- 
class” joinery, the decorative marble-work 
and plaster-work are branches that receive 
the best attention at the hands of specialists 
who devote themselves to the production, 
and whose names are familiar to our readers ; 
but they look for the architect’s sympathy 
and influence. When these branches of 
architecture are controlled by good taste, and 
when the master-designer regains the posi- 
tion and voice he ought to have in the 


look for a modern architecture worthy of 
the name and of the industries that contri- 
bute towards it. 


ES ot 


LAND SURVEYING.—XYV. 
PLOTTING, TABLES, DETAILS. 


here give a specimen of fieldbook 

and the tabulation of the angles of a 
traverse survey of a river having several 
bends, as an example of practical plotting 
which the learner will do well to study. We 
have in a former article referred to the sur- 
vey of a river of serpentine form, in which 
the angles made by the several lines are taken 
one after the other, but without any refer- 
ence to a magnetic north or meridian. In 
this diagram the angles are taken from the 
magnetic north. At each of the points A, 
B, C, D, E, F, and G, which have been 
selected and poled near the banks of the 
river, the angles are respectively p02, 115°, 
50°, 128°, 47°, and 116° with the magnetic 
meridian. They are noted on a sketch repre- 
sented by the dotted line in the diagram, and 
the angle may be conveniently put down on 
an are described from each station of the 


FS - 24 os 


traverse. After or during the observation 
of the angles, the chaining of the lines and 
offsets therefrom may be proceeded with, the 
distances being entered on each line of sketch, 
and the offsets taken on another sketch, 
the lines being similarly distinguished by 
numbers. The diagram and the accompanying 
figures will explain each other. Thus, for 
example, at A an angle of 50° is read from 
the magnetic north, and the distance A B 
measures 1,100 links. Removing the theo- 
dolite to B, the upper plate still clamped at 
that angle, make it bear back on A ; unclamp 
and bring to zero, prove the accuracy of 
zero to north, and then turn telescope to 
point C, which reads 115°, and repeat the 
same equations at each station, putting down 
against each line or upon the sketch the dis- 
tance chained. 

We now turn to the plotting. Beginning 
at station A on the left-hand side of the 
paper, we draw a vertical through it repre- 
Senting the magnetic meridian: Our object 
is to find the direction and length of the first 
line AB. We might use the protractor, and 
prick off the angle 50°, drawing the line and 
scale the distance 1,100 links on it, a method 
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selection of the crafts and allied arts, we may | that would do for any ordinary small-scale 
plan ; but as accurate results are aimed at, 
we apply the trigonometrical rule of finding 
the base and perpendicular of a right-angled 
In other 
words, we have to find the sine and cosine of 
the angle, or, more correctly, the sine‘and 
cosine of the complement, for it must be 
borne in mind that thesine of anangle is equal 
For in- 
stance, we find that by subtracting the given 
angle 50° from 90°, we get 40°, which enables 
us to find the perpendicular or sine required. 
From a table 
of natural sines we find the sine of 40° is 
64279. We multiply, therefore, the length 
1,100 links by that number, which will give 
The 
length of base Aa is found by multiplying 
1,100 links by the natural cosine of 40°, or 
The angle at B 
is 115° with the meridian, therefore 115° sub- 
tracted from 180° = 65°, and the natural 
sine of 65° is 90630 x by the distance 900 
links = 815 links length of base; the per- 
pendicular or cosine is -42261 x 900 = 380, 
and so on through the traverse as follows.:— 


triangle from the angle given. 


to the cosine of its complement. 


Therefore, 90° — 50° = 40°. 


707 links as the perpendicular Ba. 


"76604 x 1,100 = 842 links. 


Length. Perp. Base. 
LASTS 190K YOO ==4.0° CAL OO Ee aZ07 842 
B © 180 = 115%= 65° ©2900 ..: 380 815 
C'D790,= 507 = (p00 we Ol One ei od. 
D E180 = 128° = .59° 1400. 42.. 3861 2.1108 
EE 90 — 47 = 48° 1000 .... 681 731 
FG 180—116 =64° 800 ... 350 719 


Having tabulated the sides of the various 
triangles as above, it is easy to set off the 
perpendicular and base of each triangle, and 


to draw the hypothenuse or line to the exact 
angle. As a check, a common horizontal line 
or plane, as already noticed, can be drawn 
from G to set off the various bases, and 
another the various perpendiculars as from a 
datum. Thus setting off the preceding base 
distances on the horizontal line (supposing 
the figure placed horizontally), 842, 815, 
737, 1,103, 731, 719 will give the total 
length of traverse, which ought to agree 
with a straight line measured on the ground 
from A toG. From this line the vertical 
distances or perpendiculars set off at each 
angle of the traverse should agree with the 
separate perpendiculars of the triangles, thus 
proving the accuracy of the plotting. 

In concluding this portion of our subject, 
we may draw the student’s attention to the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
elements of trigonometry, which can be 
acquired from any textbook. After the 


divisions of the circle, the beginner ought to 
master the various functions of an angle, or 


Fig. 25° 
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what is known as the trigonometrical canon. 
Fig. 25 isa diagram showing the functions of 
an angle of 30°, with their names. It shows 
a quadrant of acircle, the hatched part being 
the complement of the given angle, by com- 
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plement being understood the difference 
between the angle and 90°. The close lines 
represent the functions of the angle A, those 
dotted the complementary functions. The 
reader is advised to make himself familiar 
with the relative positions of the various 
lines which constitute the functions of 
any given angle. Looking at the figure, 
it will be seen that the complement of 
an angle of 30° comprises the greater portion 
of the quadrant, or subtracting 30? from 90% 
leaves 60° as the complement. The functions 
of sine, tangent, and secant of 30° are smaller 
than the complementary functions, or, as 
they are called, the cosine, cotangent, 
cosecant, &c. It will be clear that each 
function varies with the angle. Thus sine 
A varies from 0 to 1 in the first quadrant, the 
cosine varies from 1 to 0—a fact than can be 
seen by referring to any table of natural 
sines, &c. The angle A shown in the figure 
is 30°, and the sine of 308 is -50000, or half 
the radius; whereas the cosine of 30° is 
‘86602, a larger fraction of the radius. In 
any right-angled triangle, where B is the 
right angle, and A and OC the other two ; 
these angles are complementary, since both 
together make a right angle. Or if we denote 
one angle by A, the other is denoted by 
90— A. Or, sine A = cos, C; in other 
words, the sine of an angle is equal to the 
cosine of its complement. So also the tangent 
of an angle is equal to the cotangent 
of its complement, and the secant to the co- 
secant of its complement. The student should 
draw diagrams of the sine and cosine, &c., at 
various angles and make himself familiar 
with the numerical values. To take the angle 
30° we can find the functions thus— 


: BC 

Sin, 80°? = =v = 

Sin CA 4 

Cos. 30° = AB = V3 
AC 2 


2 ge OO ee ge 
Oot BO meas 3 


Or, since 30° is the complement of 60° — sin. 
30° cos. 60° = $3 cos. 303 = sin. 60 


1 
308 = cot.,.60° =.= 
V3 


and tan. 


Taking an angle of 45°, the student will 
find that the sine equals the cosine, and the 
tangent the cotangent. Heresine 45° = cos. 
45° = = tan. 45° = cot. 459 = 1, and 


sec. 45° = cosec. 45° = 1/2. These functions 
are exceedingly necessary to be remembered. 
But the subject is hardly one to be treated 
here, our chief object being to point out the 
importance of rationally understanding the 
numerical values found in the tables. 


Certain conventional marks or lines are 


PIS: 26. Boundarées 
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used in plotting which the student should 
know. A (Fig. 26) represents the line of 
ditch, the T showing to which side the hedge 
belongs ; B is a fast-set hedge, C the manner 
of showing gates, D a post-and-rail fence, 
E close paling, and F a railway. 


al 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES,—XXyV, © 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S.I., Surveyor, 
EXCAVATOR (CONTINUED), 
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18 0 


ft. in. 


4 9 


Dig and cart, 


& part filled and 
rammed, 


Add, 
Add. 


Add. 


Earth filled in and rammed to outside 
walls, 


Earth levelled and rammed and 
concrete 6in. thick under wood 


floors levelled on surface sitting- 
room, 


Add bay. 
Add pantry. 
Add kitchen. 
Add do. 


6 
}Deduct do. 


4, Fenders filled in with concrete and 
levelled under hearths, 

Red tile paving 6in. square, bedded 
and jointed in cement, and concrete 
bed Gin. thick levelled to receive 
Same in entrance to dwelling house. 


PAVING IN STABLES, &C. 


774 0 


13 6 


14 1 


28 4 


ll 


Staffordshire blue chamfered brick 
stable paving laid to falls bedded 
and jointed in cement, on and in- 
cluding bed of cement Gin. thick 
levelled to receive same in stables, 


Deduct do, 
Add coach-house, 
DAMP COURSE. 


Asphalte damp-course in; thick, laid 
whole width of wall. 


Add, 
Add. 
Add. 
Add, 
Add, 
Add, 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add, 
Add, 


Add. 


18 Terracotta air bricks, 9 by 3, and 
building in walls with channel 
through same where directed, 


14 


14 
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FACINGS. 

Ex, to red-brick facing as described 
to chimney. 

Add, 

Add cap. 

3B. ex. for ornamental rib. 

Ex. labour forming ornamental rib, 
44 wide 21 projection. 


1 Extra to forming corbel termina™ 
tors to do. as sketch, 


Extra to red brick facing lower part 
of chimney next bay. 


6 yAdd chimneys, 


Add cap. 

Add. 

Add front wall stable. 

Add next co. house. 

Deduct do. 

Add do. fence wall. 

Circular do. 

Extra to red brick facing piers, 


Deduct do. for walls, 


Add do. fence wall. 


Add coals, &c. 
Add. 

Deduct do. 

Add. 

Add. 

Add extra to bay. 


Add chimney built out. 


Extra to red brick moulding co. 
house under yertical tiling, All 
headers, 

2. External m.’s. 

3. Mitres returned stopped ends, 

1. Internal m. 

2. S.H. on sply. 

Extra to red brick facing—extra to 
plinth. 

Extra to chamfered red brick to top 
and bottom of panels, 

28. 8.H. 

Deduct extra to red brick facing for 
store-plinth capping. 

Deduct do. for stone band at level of 
stable ww. sills. 


Deduct extra to red brick facing 
plinth to pilasters. 


Deduct do, shafts and cap, 


Deduct do. for arches. 
HEARTHS, &0. 


2in. rubbed Yorkshire stone slab and 
hearth in sitting-room. 


4in. by 8in. rubbed York curb to 
hearth, rounded on top edge, in- 
cluding fixing and all joint. 


2M. 

J. Dl. moulded chimney pieces to 
design, p.c., and fixing to 2ft. open- 
ing and (4). 

1. Slow combustion grate, p.c. 153., 
and setting to 2ft. opening. 

1. Flue c. and p, 

1. Rough relieving arch over fire- 
place opening in cement, 


20 
3 0 6 0 1}B.deduct. 
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8 3(9in. York slab and hearth as before 


6 


411 


10 


9 0 


in kitchen, 


1. Kitchen chimney-picce with stone 
mantel and jambs, 9in. wide, and 
dealt wrought shelf on cut wood 
brackets, and fixing complete with 
all necessary iron cramps and (4) 
to 4ft. opening. : 

J, Kitchener with oven and boiler to 
4ft, opening and setting p.c. £2, 

2 by 4 wrought-iron chimney bars, 
with ends split and turned up and 
down. . 

1, Rough relieving arch over fire- 
place opening in cement, 


2B. deduct. 


Qin. York hearth as before in har- 
nesg-room,. 


1, Stone chimneypiece with Qin, 
mantel, jambs, and shelf, and fixing 
with all necessary cramps to 
1ft, 9in. opening and (4). 

1. Slow-combustion grate p.c, and 
setting to lit. 9in. opening. 

1, Flue c. and p. 

1, Rough relieving arch over open- 
ing. 


14 B. deduct. 
FIRST FLOOR. 


Qin, rubbed York hearth, &c. 


Do, do, 

F.E.S, 

2, Iron grate with chimneypiece p.e. 
and setting to lft. 9in. opening and 
(4). 

2. Flues c, and p. 

2, R. relieving arches in cement as 
before. 


13 B. deduct. 


2. Filling in with concrete over trim- 
mer and levelling same for hearth. 


York hearth as before, 


Half-brick trimmer and centring. 

F.E.S. 

2. Iron grates and chimneypiece to 
1ft. Gin. opening and (4) as before, 

2. Flues c. and p. 

2. Rounded relieving arches over 
opening as before. 


13 B. deduct, 


MASON—RED MANSFIELD STONE. 


24 
29 


19 


31 


Red Mansfield stone in chimney cap 
next bay window. 


Plain bed and joint in cement. 

Plain face, 

2 sinking perforation through lin. 
stone cap 14in. by Yin. for flue, 


Molding. 
4 mitres., 


Red Mansfield stone in lower part of 
cap. 


B. and joint, 
Moulding. 
8, do, 


4, Mitres, 
2. S.H. 


Plain face. 


2, Sinking perforation through 10in, 
for fiues as before. 


Red M, stone in weathering to set 
off. 


Plain bed and joint in cement. 


Plain face, 


Sunk face, 


Moulding 4in. girt in 8.L. 


Red M, stone in weathering as before , 
Bed and joint in cement. 


Plain face. 
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Sunk face. 


Red M, stone as before.] 
Plain bed and joint. 
Plain face. 


Sunk face. 
Moulding 4in. girt in S.L. 


Red M. stone in corbels to brackets 
under projecting story. 


Plain bed and joint. 
Plain face to side, 
Plain face. 
Moulding, 


Plain face to top. 


4, Sinking in top of corbel for oak 
bracket. 


Red Mansfield stone in window jamb 
to bay under bracket. 


B. and joint. 
Sunk face collected, 


Red Mansfield stone in window jamb 
and corbel for bracket. 


B. and joint. 
8. sunk face. 


Sunk face, 


PPlain face, 


Moulding. 


2. Sinking in top of corbel for oak 
bracket as before. 


Red Mansfield stcne in window jambs 
above corbel, 


B, and joint. 


‘ 
Sunk face, 


Red m, stone sill to bay. 


Add. 


| and joints. 


foun face as weathering, 


Moulding Qin. girt. 
Do, but stopped. 
2, S.E. 


Sunk face. 


Stone in angles of sill. 
B.and joint. 

Sunk joint, 

Moulding Qin. girt 


Sunk face. 


CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Red M, stone in chimney cap, 
B. and joint in cement, 


Plain face. 

4, Sinkings through ldin, for flues, 
14in. by Yin, 

Moulding. 

8, Mitres. 

Chamfered 6in. W. 

8. Mitres, 


Red M. stone in lower part of cap. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—IX.* 
PUGGING AND PARTITIONS. 


HEN houses are built in flats, and some- 
times under other circumstances, it is 
necessary to prevent smells or sounds passing 
from one story of a building to another as much 
as possible, For this purpose resort is had to 
a process called “ pugging,” or in some locali- 
ties “‘deafening,” which is rough flooring or 
boarding laid upon fillets or bearers nailed to 
the joists about half-way down, and upon this 
rough flooring is spread a mixture of mortar, 
earth, and smith’s ashes; sometimes coarse 
plaster is used instead, or even dried moss. 
Fig. 59 shows how the rough boarding, fillet- 
ing, and pugging is putin. The fillets may be 
either rectangular or triangular in section— 
both are shown in the figure. The fillets 
should be nailed on before the joists are fixed in 
their position. In reference to the pugging, the 
presence of lime in contact with wood will, of 
course, destroy it in a comparatively short time, 
so that this is objectionable. Joists and floor- 
ing should be ventilated. The writer has bored 
holes in joists in order to allow a free passage 
of air throughout each floor of joists. It is 
taken for granted that “air-bricks” are in- 
serted in the walls during their erection, and 
opposite to the joists. If ceiling joists are 
attached to the bridging or common joists, it 
is not necessary to bore holes to allow of ventila- 
tion. Again, communication with the outer 
air is sometimes denied, just because it affects 
the temperature of the house, and especially 
when heating apparatus is used; but tongued 
and grooved floors will partially remedy, and a 
different method of heating in addition, will 
almost entirely remove the difficulty. But it is 
absolutely essential to ventilate all timbers used 
in house-construction. Rather, apart from the 
subject of ventilating timber, is that of pre- 
venting it, as far as possible, catching fire ; 
the most recent article recommended and tried 
is silicate of cotton, with which timber near to 
flues and fireplaces is protected. 


PARTITIONS, 


When an upper story of a building has to be 
divided in a manner different from the one 
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below, brick walls cannot be used in order to 
divide the space unless beams are built in, upon 
which to rest them, which would be oftentimes 
very objectionable and also expensive, when the 
same result can be arrived at in a slightly dif- 
ferent way—viz., by the use of timber partitions, 
which may be placed anywhere, and can either 
be supported by the joists (they being made a 
little stronger, to support the extra weight), 
or the partitions can be trussed, and in that 
manner be self-supporting—that is, their whole 


Fig 59 


f peale 


weight can be thrown upon the walls of the © 


building. In the common class of buildings, 
when timber partitions are put up, they are not 
trussed, but formed of studs reaching from 
floor to ceiling in one length. : 
Fig. 60 shows the construction, A sill-piece 
is laid along the floor or joists and nailed, of 
the section shown in Fig. 61, and along, under- 
neath the ¢eiling joists, another piece of similar 
section isnailed. Props are then put up tempo- 
rarily, in order to keep the ceiling-joists level 
until the studs are put in position, if they are not 
already level. The length of the studsis taken 
with a rod or lath, and one put in about every 
4ft., then fill in the intervals. It may be 
necessary to remark that the spacing of the 
studs should, if possible, be arranged to suit 
the lengths of the laths, which are of certain 
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Standard lengths—3ft., 3ft. Cin., 4ft., 4ft. Gin. ; 
non-attention 9 this’ would necessitate the 
laths being cut, thereby losing time, in addition 
to the waste of the lath-ends. Should a door- 
way or doorways occur, the sill piece cannot be 
carried along across it or them ; it is, therefore, 
cut fair with the studs which form the door- 
way. Should the partition run in the same 
direction as the joists, it will be necessary to 
put in bridging pieces between the two joists 
at the place where the partition is to be, and 
about 2ft. apart, in order to nail the sill-piece 
to, and for its support; this applies also to the 
ceiling joists, in case the top piece runs in the 
same direction, which they do. It seemsalmost 
unnecessary to state that the top and bottom 
ends of the studs have a gap cut in them to fit 
the sill and top piece, as shown in Fig, 61. 

The studs are braced or bridged in the manner 
shown, a centre line being drawn, and the 
bridging (nogging) pieces being nailed above 
and below alternately ; the last one to be put 
in being the central one, which should be from 
qin, to #in. Jong, in order to tighten all up. 
This last piece is got in by introducing it, 
say, 2ft. higher than its proper position, 
where it can he readily put in and driven 
downwards until it has reached its proper 
place. The object of placing the bridging 
in the manner described is in order to admit 
of each piece being nailed at both ends, which 
could not be done if they were all in one 
straight line. It would be an advantage if 
these bridging pieces were put ina little nar- 
rower than the studs, as thereby the key of the 
plaster would not be interfered with, which is 
very important. For the same reason studs 
should not be more than 2in. thick. The object 
of the sill and top piece being made of the 
section shown is that, in lathing, the constant 
nailing would drive the studs out of their right 
position were it not for the fillet, which fillet 
should be of the solid, but is sometimes nailed 
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It would bean advantageif thestuds used were 
lin, wider than the heavy timbers forming the 


by lin. is let into the studs along the whole | truss, &c., and a 4in, piece nailed across on ‘each 


length of the partition, avoiding doorways, of 
course, which has a binding effect upon them, 
but does not brace them so well as the other. 


side of the heavy timbers to continue the line 
of studs, and asa provision for the key of the 
plaster. Let it be understood that the laths 


The stud next the wall may be kept 2in. or | are kept a little apart, in order that the plaster 


3in, away from it, as the laths will carry, and 
} tg ] 


no 


3S" Scale 


the plaster will key better than if the stud 
were hard up against the wall. It may he 
noted that if the studs are 11ft. or 12ft. long, 
there should be two rows of bracing. A trussed 
partition differs from the above in that heavy 
timbers are introduced to form what might be 
termed the skeleton or framework of the par- 
tition, the main part of which is a truss of 
king or queen-post form, and which serves to 
hold up the under part of the partition by 
suspension. In this under part, of course, the 
doorways occur. 


may be forced through these openings, and on 
account of the cohesion i in the plaster ; after it 
has passed through it hangs down on the 
inside of the laths, and when hard holds the 
plaster on in front, thus acting as a rivet. 
Now it is very essential that no large surface 
of timber should interfere with the plaster 
thus passing through to rivet or key on the 
back side of the laths; therefore the above 
arrangement is recommended. This will add 
a little extra to the cost, but under certain 
circumstances this is not much of an objection, 
Such a partition as is shown in Fig. 62 is 
framed in a similar way to a roof truss, The 
queen-post truss which is seen in the figure is 
mortised and tenoned together in the same way 
that a roof truss would be, the queen- posts 
being tenoned into the top plate, against 
which the upper ends of the studs abut, 
Should the recommendation suggested above, 
as to making the studs lin. wider than the 
framing, be adopted, then there would be room 
for the ironwork (straps) at the various joints 
of the truss ; but bolts can be made to serve, 
The sill is shown kept to the doorpost by a 
bolt. The doorpost would have a tenon 
stumped (tusked) in, say, an inch into the 
sill, in addition to ‘this. An iron knee or 
strap and bolt combined, could be used to con- 
nect the doorpost and sill together. A bolt 
would serve to fasten the brace and sill together, 
as also the brace and intertie, or middle piece. 
The arrangement shown in Fig. 61 would also 
be carried out in the sill, intertie, and top 
plate of this partition. The stud lines are not 
shown across the intertie, top plate, and braces 
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as they should be; but inasmuch as the plan 
recommended is not generally used, the figure 
has been drawn without, and the explanation 
will suffice. It will readily be seen that such 
a partitition as Fig. 62 indicates must be put 
in its place when the floor of joists connected 
with it has been laid. It could be very much 
strengthened by putting a bolt between each 
doorpost and the stud next to it, but close to 
the doorpost, through sill, intertie, and top 
plate, as also the braces which occur between 
these. Fig. 62 is the case of a partition occur- 
ring at right angles to the run of the joists ; 
as should it occur otherwise the sill could be 
continuous and might be made much deeper, 
seeing that it could be placed between two of 
the joists, and the top of the sill could be kept 
down on a level with the joists. The sill may 
be in every case the full width of the studs, as 
no plastering occurs, the skirting of the room 
reaching further up than the depth of the sill 
in any case. There are many different designs 
of partitions, but the principle of putting them 
together being understood, all else becomes 


easy, 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE. 


A Ae important undertaking of bridging 

the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie is 
now an accomplished work, and some particu- 
lars of the great bridge may be of general 
interest. The idea of the scheme took practical 
shape in 1871. Eminent authorities were con- 
sulted as to the possibility of spanning 2,600ft. 
by a suspension bridge; Captain Eads pro- 
nounced it too long for a structure of this 
kind, and recommended four piers 500ft, apart, 
and this proposal was adopted. The design 
consists of five great spans with cantilever 
trusses over the centre and side spans. The 
total length between the anchorages is 
3,093ft., and including viaducts 6,767ft. The 
bottoms of trusses are fixed at 130ft. above 
high water, a height that required, with the 
depth of truss necessary, an elevation of 212ft. 
above high water, as the grade of base of rail. 
The piers were commenced in 1886, The general 
design consists of a crib and grillage extending 
from the gravel to 10ft. below high water; on 
this is a masonry pier 30ft. above high water, 
carrying a steel tower 100ft. high to pedestals 
of trusses. These cribs are built and launched 
over site. The base of each crib is 60ft. by 
100ft., and the height 104ft."; itis built of 12 
by 12in, white hemlock. The lower part is 
composed of five prisms of solid timber, 20ft. 
high, triangular in cross section, bases upper- 
most, with cutting edges below. These prisms 
inclose two truncated pyramidal spaces, divided 
into 14 smaller ones by six bulkheads of timber 
2ft, thick, and are built into the solid cribbing. 
The subdivisions thus made form dredging 
chambers 10ft. by 12ft., which after being 
dredged of loose material are refilled with con- 
crete. Thus a series of 14 concrete piers is 
formed, extending out at the bottom under 
inverted prisms, and forming a footing. The 
crib follows the dredging easily, weighting, 
building, ana dredging being carried on until 
the crib has reached a firm bottom, The 
cribs were sunk 20ft. below high water. The 
floating caisson being towed over the crib and 
anchored, masonry was commenced, The ashlar 
of the masonry is in courses, varying from 
2ft, Yin. to 1ft. 10in, The concrete backing 
with large stones embedded makes the pier a 
monolith. Domestic cement was used in the 
concrete for cribs and Portland for the masonry. 
The mortar is mixed of one part of cement and 
two of sand; the concrete backing contains 14 
barrels per cubic yard. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in launching and loading the 
cribs against the ebb tide, which was strong at 
times, and once carried a crib three miles down 
the river. In the construction of the super- 
structure the towers at the ends of the span 
were first erected ; then, commencing at the 
fixed end, the bottom chord was laid along on 
camber blocks ; the traveller then erected the 
span, commencing at the centre, and finishing 
each half successively. The 160ft, cantilevers 
were erected by means of projecting travellers. 
Four sets of false work have been employed ; 
these were necessarily of considerable height, 
and of great stability and strength. These 
particulars have been derived from Mr. John 
F. O’Rourke’s paper on the subject, read before 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND 
DRAWING.* 


af Bt is another elementary class-manual or 

textbook on the subject of building con- 
struction which is quite a necessary theme in 
the technical schools, Mr, Charles F’, Mitchell, 
the author, is lecturer on building construction 
at the Polytechnic Institute, and has therefore, 
it may be presumed, mastered the methods em- 
ployed. The subject-matter is known well 
enough by architect and builder—practically 
at least, though they may not be the happiest 
in imparting instruction in a systematic 
manner, A lecturer on building construction, 
though he cannot be an expert in every trade 
he professes to teach, possesses the method of 
imparting instruction; and the details and 
technical methods of construction are presented 
by him in a more scientific order. In this 
case the author has been assisted by other 
gentlemen—lecturers on plumbing, carpentry, 
brickwork and masonry, and engineering, 
at the same Institution, and his work is 
therefore, well revised and up to date. The 
engravings are accurate and clear, every part 
having the dimensions figured. The drawings 
of English and Flemish bond, showing the 
arrangement of the bricks and plans of 
alternate courses, and the plans of quoins, piers, 
and brick reveals, forma very useful and com- 
plete elucidation of this important trade, which 
has been revised by Mr. H. W. Richards, lec- 
turer on brickwork, The chapter on masonry 
is carefully written and amply illustrated by 
elevations and sections of different kinds of 
masonry walls. The technical methods of 
forming joints, cramps, joggles, tabling, dowels 
of stone, slate, cement, and metal are clearly 
explained, Girders receive careful attention ; 
sections and elevations given of cast and 
wrought-iron girders are minutely dimensioned, 
and the rivets, angle-irons, and stiffeners shown, 
The same care is shown in the chapter on iron 
roofs, where every part of an iron truss up 
to 50ft. span is detailed and figured, and 
the connections illustrated. This portion 
of the work has been revised by Mr. H. J. 
Spooner, C.E, Carpentry and Joinery are 
well done ; the methods in use are explained by 
the aid of neatly-engraved diagrams, plans, 
and sections, a good deal of information being 
derived from Tredgold. The author shows 
several methods of using rolled iron joists as 
binders in floors. The ordinary operations of 
joinery, too, are briefly dealt with and illustrated 
by some good engravings, the whole having been 
revised by G. Campion Pope. Plumbing and 
slating are noticed at some length, and the 
subject of stepped flashing round chimney 
stacks, and lead-covered gutters and cornices, 
is explained. The Science and Art syllabus 
and specimens of the examination papers given 
make this manual useful to all those about to 
study construction, and who desire to enter the 
elementary stage of the Science and Art De- 
partment, 
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BRICK-CUTTING AND SETTING.+ 


A VERY handy little treatise on practical 

brick-cutting and setting. The author, 
Mr, Adam Hammond, is the author also ofa 
treatise on “ Practical Bricklaying,” which we 
noticed some time ago, and in this volume he 
has shown the methods used in setting out 
various kinds of arch work, groins, and other 
details, of applying the bevels—a subject which 
the workman has been obliged to acquire from 
actual practice owing to the expense of works 
in which the operations of the brick-setter are 
set forth. The first section shows how a 
circular arch on a circular plan can be set out, 
or the scriber made for marking the bricks of 
the arch. The instruction is hardly so clear to 
the novice as it will be to the practical brick- 
cutter. Thesecond method of development is 
more plain to the reader, though the author 
says the first method will be found the safest 
and most correct to obtain the face. The 
setting out of semi-elliptical, segmental, 
elliptical, and other forms of window, and of 
the rustications, are treated in a practical 
manner, The cutting of bricks for niches, the 


* Building Construction and ‘Drawing. By CHARLES 
F, MITCHELL, First Stage, or Elementary Course, Lon- 
don: B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, 


+ The Art of Practical Brickcutting and Setting, By 
A. HAMMOND. London : Crosby Lockwood and Co, 


forming of centres for the head of niche are 
described by two or three methods, the author 
giving preference to a method in which a kind 
of rib with template is made, and worked as a 
running mould, The rules for cutting groins 
and domes are simple, and those for taking the 
bevels and applying them to the bricks for the 
groin point. The execution of columns cut in 
gauged work, the making of the box for the 
converging courses of bricks, brick volutes 
and scrolls, consoles, key bricks for arches, 
setting out doorways and windows, pediments, 
mouldings, and curvilinear work are dealt 
with, and the remaining sections are devoted 
to remarks on materials for cutting artificial 
stone and the rules for measuring gauged work. 
The author has treated the subject from a work- 
man’s point of view; the methods are tho- 
roughly practical, and such as can be under- 
stood by the working brick-cutter, Numerous 
engravings illustrate the text. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. George H. Lock, C.S.I., inspector of works 
under the Cardiff Corporation, has just patented a 
fresh-air inlet for drains. The object of the appa- 
ratus is to prevent any back draught. When a 
drain is used a talc valve in the inlet closes, thus 
preventing the escape of sewer gas. This valve 
remains closed till the pressure upon it is removed, 
when it opens automatically for the eruption of 
air, The box containing the valve has a per- 
forated lid or cap. 


An extensive fire occurred on Friday night in 
the extensive premises of Messrs. Bissett and 
Sons, contractors, of Sheffield. It was found that 
the fire originated in a large central building, in 
the lower portion of which was stored valuable 
timber. The upper part was used as the joiners’ 
shop, and was filled with machinery. The building 
was gutted. The efforts of the firemen were 
directed to the saving of the adjoining property. 
The loss, which amounts to many thousands of 
pounds, is covered by insurance. ‘The tools of the 
men were destroyed. 


At the first annual meeting of the Dundee and 
District Council for the Registration of Plumbers 
it was stated that in that district alone 38 master 
plumbers and 105 operatives had received certifi- 
cates of registration from the Plumbers’ Company, 
while the company had also granted a sum of 
money for the promotion of similar classes 
throughout the district. 


The death is announced, at the age of 56 years, 
of Mr, Henry Heath, of Hornsey, river surveyor 
to the New River Company, in whose employ Mr. 
Heath had been for the past 36 years. 


The new free library at Winsford, Cheshire, was 
opened last week. It has cost £1,050, and has been 
built from plans by Mr. Francis Shaw, of Wins- 
ford; Messrs. George Hanlet and Sons, of the 
same place, being the contractors, 


St. Peter’s parish room, North-street, Tunbridge 
Wells, was formally dedicated on Tuesday week, 
The building was till recently used as a girls’ 
schoolroom, but has been re-seated and renovated 
for its new purpose by Mr. Hudson, of South- 
borough, from plans prepared by Messrs. Cronk, of 
Tunbridge Wells. 


A Sunday-school at Bushey, Herts, in connection 
with the parish church, was opened last week. 
The edifice has been built by Mr. J. Field, of 
Bushey, from the designs of Mr. O. H. Rew, of 
Berkhampstead, whose plans were chosen from 
those submitted in competition in the autumn of 
last year. The school is about 60ft. in length, 
35ft. wide, and 27ft. internal height. It comprises 
two large rooms, which are so constructed as to be 
available for concerts and entertainments, when 
thrown into one, by the removal of a shifting 
screen, and classrooms. The cost was £1,200. 


A new Home and Mission House at Hmscote, 
for the parish of All Saints, has just now been 
completed and occupied. It is situated near the 
canal bridge upon the New Warwick-road, and is 
a brick and stone building of 15th-century work. 
Mr. J. Cundall, of Leamington, designed and 
superintended the buildings, which have been 
carried out by Mr. Bowen, of Leamington. 


The Prince of Wales will open the new muni- 
cipal buildings and town-hall at Middlesbrough, 
erected from designs by Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, 
of Darlington, at a cost of £100,000, on the 22nd 
January. 


Messrs. Garden and Co., King-street, Aberdeen, 
have completed a monument to be erected in 
London to the memory of Jenny Lind by her 
husband. It is of highly polished Swedish granite, 
in the form of an Ionic cross, measuring about 10ft. 
in height. On the die below a marble medallion is 
an inscription. ; 
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OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


—+4+—_. 
THE ALCAZAR, 8ST, AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, 


Views, plans, and details of the Hotel 
Ponce de Leon were published in the BUILDING 
News for Nov. 23 last, with a description of 
this extensive pile of buildings, erected from 
the designs of the architects, Messrs. Carrére 
and Hastings, of New York. To-day we give 
a general perspective by Mr. Hastings of the 
Alcazar, which adjoins the hotel already men- 
tioned. The plan given in the margin shows 
how this interesting block is planned and 
arranged, while on the upper floors are a vast 
number of bedrooms for the use of visitors to 
the hotel proper. To the rear of the buildings 
are a series of croquet and lawn-tennis courts. 
Russian, Turkish, and sea-water swimming- 
baths form a great feature in the Alcazar, and 
there are billiard and card-rooms, &c., besides 
an assembly-hall for entertainments of all 
kinds. The walls are of shell-composed con- 
crete, with red terracotta dressings, 


OAKWELL HALL, NEAR BIRSTAL, 


THE plan and enlarged details of the screen 
and hall of this fine old mansion, reproduced 
on the accompanying lithographic plate, 
furnish a valuable supplement to the illustra- 
tions already given of the building in our 
pages last year (BUILDING NEws, Jan, 28, 
1887), when the elevations to scale were 
printed, with some details of the schoolroom. 
An oversight alone caused the present plate to 
be thus delayed. It shows three sides of the 
central hall, with the galleries running along 
the end facing the entrance and over the fire- 
place, They form the approaches to the rooms 
on the first floor, and are reached by the stair- 
case entered by way of the wicket to the left 
of the chimney-breast, The screen placed in 
the regulation position divides off a vestibule 
leading to the porch; but the kitchens, &c., are 
at the other end of the’hall in the same wing 
as the withdrawing room, Figured dimensions 
are drawn on the plan, The woodwork is of 
oak, and the walls of the house are of fine sand- 
stone, the roofs being covered with grey slates, 
It was erected in 1583 by the Batts; but the 
property is now in Chancery. The last of the 
long line of the builders’ family died in 1707, 
The author of the drawings herewith published 
is Mr, Fred. Mitchell, of Huddersfield. The 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
awarded him a silver medal for the set thus 
completed. 


DESIGNS FOR A POLICE-STATION IN A 
COUNTRY TOWN, 


For description see p, 861. 


CHURCH-TOWERS OF SOMERSET, 


THESE three towers may be taken as broadly 
representative of the three main designs of 
Somersetshire towers. I have sketched every 
one of note, and find them nearly all founded 
on the lines of one or other of these, Ever- 
ereech strongly resembles Wrington and St, 
Cuthbert’s, Wells; Banwell, which is the com- 


monest type, is very similar to Cheddar, 
Axbridge, Winscombe, Shepton Mallet, and 
many others, more or less simple in design ; 
Huish Hpiscopi is like Kingsbury, &c. There 
are a few noteworthy examples, however, 
which are different from any of these, such as 
Dundry, Chewton, Taunton. Wrington and 
Chewton were illustrated in the BUILDING 
News for July 31, 1885,—HARVEY PRIDHAM., 


SKETCHES AT MESSRS. FOSTER’S, 


E give a sheet of sketches of decorative 
furniture from a recent sale at Messrs. 
Foster’s galleries in Pall Mall. The little 
Antique Dutch Cabinet was carved in low 
relief with figures and conventional orna- 
mentation. The miniature Chest of Drawers 
was only about lft. Gin. high, and was used, 
we should think, more as a jewel cabinet than 
anything else; the escutcheon and handle 
were beautifully chased. The Stool was one 
of a pair in the Late French style, and would 
make a good pattern for manufacturers to work 
from, The Old English Cabinet was of oak, of 
the Jacobean period, the three panels at the 
top being filled with stiff Late Gothic designs, 
the return at end having line panels instead ; 
the two drawers below being filled with the 
same kind of running ornament. The cabinet 
was open below, but the back is filled in with 
linen panels, and a small shelf below. The 
Empire Candelabra was of ormolu of pretty 
design, with two branches and a small vase in 
the centre. There were at this sale several 
other good cabinets and pieces of French 


furniture, 
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COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF BRICKS 
AND PIERS. 


HE results obtained by the Watertown 
experiments on the compressive strength 
of cements and mortars are instructive. The 
compressive tests of three kinds of bricks are 
of interest. 1. The hard-burned face bricks 
from North Cambridge, Mass, showed an 
average crushing pressure of 13,925lb. per 
square inch; the average at which flaking-off 
occurred was 7,1001b. per square inch. 2, Thin 
hard-burned common bricks flaked at an 
average pressure of 8,800lb. per square inch, 
and crushed at an average of 18,337lb. 3. The 
Bay State medium bricks from Cambridge and 
Boston flaked at an average of 6,6201b., crush- 
ing at an averageof 11,406lb. Flaking occurred 
generally at about 5,0001b. pressure. Passing 
over the cement tests, we come to the record 
of brick piers. The bricks were laid on the 
bed, joints broken. The highest resistance was 
shown by piers laid in Portland cement, The 
experiments go to show that when lime 
mortar is used, the yielding chiefly took 
place in the joints. Cracks first appeared 
at the surfaces of the piers, snapping 
sounds were heard long before the cracks 
appeared, in one case at 2001b., in another 
at 300lb., in others at 400lb. and 500lb. 
per square inch. In one case the sound 
was heard after 1,800lb. was tried, and 
the average at which it occurred is stated to be 
about 900lb. It was found also that the second 
application of a load, after release from the 
first, often caused an increase in the compres- 
sion, The report continues: ‘“ The remarkable 
fact comes out by one of the experiments that 
under application of a lighter load after a 
heavier one, the set perceptibly diminishes, and 
this occurs quite near the load causing rupture. 
For example, a pier 12in, square, 73in, high, 
gauged length 50in., gave at 1391b, per square 
inch a total compression of ‘0103in., increasing 
in five minutes to ‘0109in, On release to 70Ib., 
the set measured ‘0065, At 348lb., the com- 
pression was ‘0504, increasing as before to ‘0527. 
On release to 70lb. the set was ‘0328, diminish- 
ing to ‘0327 in five minutes, Again at 5561b. 
the compression was ‘0955, increasing to ‘0994, 
On release, as before, the set was ‘0653, after 
five minutes ‘0649, and after 65 minutes ‘0646. 
At 694I1b. the first crack appeared, and compres- 
sion after five minutes was ‘1334, diminishing 
on release to 70lb, to ‘0908, and after five to 
‘0902. Total failure occurred at 1,210lb. per 
inch.” 

It was found also that hollow piers were of 
about the same strength as solid per inch of 
solid section, the mortar being the same in both 
cases, With increase of age the resistance is 
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found to be greater. The brick piers in Jime 
mortar showed the important part played by 
the mortar. We have no room to analyse the 
tables appended to the committee’s report, nor 
the series of diagrams representing the curves 
of pressure. Of course, these experiments give 
only approximate results; further tests are to 
be made. For the architect the pressures at 
which surface cracks or flaking off appear are 
those alone of any value as indicating the 
strength of piers, These cracks pre-suppose 2 
certain amount of crushing of the mortar 
joints or brick, and therefore a settlement ; 
added to which the usual vacuities in brick 
piers to buildings, and the want of evenness of 
pressure over the whole section of the pier will 
be found to still further reduce the figures we 
have cited, 
(eit gt 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND, 


NHE annual general meeting of this insti- 
tute was held on Saturday last. Mr. 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A., presided. Mr. Murray 
read the annual report. The council had not 
seen its way to support the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill, which was introduced into Parlia- 
ment without success; but when the proper 
time arrived they hoped to co-operate with 
their brethren in the matter. With regard to 
the affiliation of that Institute with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, they did not 
see their way to recommend the step at once. 
It would be attended with the danger of their 
Irish Institute losing its identity, and while 
willing to co-operate with the British Insti- 
tute in the interests of the profession, they 
deemed it better to preserve theirindependence. 
They had had a correspondence with the Board 
of Works and other public bodies with regard 
to the grievance of having works taken up by 
the officials. 

Mr, J, L. Robinson moved the adoption of the 
report, and saidit reflected great credit on their 
secretary, and the manner in which he had done 
his work, The matter with regard to officials 
taking works had been in the hands of the 
Lord Mayor for some time to have it brought 
up in Parliament, 

Mr. J. J.O’Callaghan, F.R.1.A., seconded the 
adoption of the report, and said that he thought 
the feeling was very strong against the amalga- 
tion of that Institute with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. They should maintain 
their individuality, and they had frequent ex- 
perience of the advantages attending member- 
ship of an institute like theirs in courts of law 
and elsewhere. 

The council was re-elected as follows :— 
Albert E. Murray (hon. sec.), S. Symes, J. J. 
O'Callaghan, J. R. Carroll, George C. Ashlin 
Thos. Drew, Charles Geoghegan, James H. 
Owen, William Mitchell, T, N. Deane, and J.J 


Robinson, 
“= ¢ —_____. 


COMPETITIONS. 
BERLIN.—Some time ago the EHmpress 
Augusta, in conjunction with the German 
Society of the Red Cross, offered a prize of £300 
for designs and models of a portable military 
hospital. It was intended thatan award should 
be made last September in connection with the 
Brussels International Exhibition ; but at that 
time and place no satisfactory exhibits were 
offered. In consequence, the Empress has de- 
cided to make the prize £500, and in June, 
1889, an exhibition is to be held at Berlin, in 
which all countries are invited to take part, 
and at which all the competing arrangements 
will be shown. It has also been decided to 
give prizes for sections of the whole set of 

appliances, 
Or 


The new statue of the Duke of Wellington at 
Hyde Park Corner, the work of Mr. H. J. Boehm, 
R.A., was unveiled by the Prince of Wales on 
Friday. The massive polished red granite pedestal 
on which the statue, which is of bronze, stands, 
was supplied from their Peterhead quarries by 
Messrs. MacDonald and Co., of Aberdeen and 
London. The pedestal is 14ft. in height, and built 
up of very large blocks of uniform colour, and is 
surrounded by a broad mosaic pavement, laid by 
Messrs. Burke and Co., of Newman-street, W. 


Plans from the office of Mr. James Hicks, archi- 
tect, Redruth, have been adopted by the Camborne 
Burial Board for their new cemetery chapel and 
grounds. 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


A POLICE-STATION FOR A SMALL COUNTRY 
TOWN, 


ae large response by competitors for the 

first subject of our new series for 1888-9 
has proved once more the popularity of our 
long-established Designing Club, and contri- 
butors send from all parts of the country to 
take a place in our mutual improvement class, 
where all can and do meet on equal terms. The 
following are the conditions supplied for the 
Police-station Competition :— 

To comprise on the ground-floor a charge- 
room, 20ft. by 16ft., leading out of the entrance 
hall, which may be about 12ft. by 8ft. wide. 
The charge-room is to be made to communicate 
direct by a corridor leading to the cells, of 
which there are to be five, two for each sex, 
and one cell besides for placing more than one 
prisoner in should occasion require. There is 
to be also a search-room, 10ft. by 10ft., a bath- 
room, anda room for stolen property, 6ft. by 
4ft, A clerk’s room, 12ft. by 10ft., is to be 
provided, and a constables’ common room, 12ft, 


by 10ft., or thereabouts, suitable latrines, lamp- 
room, &¢,, required. Accommodation on the 
first floor is to be arranged for resident in- 
spector, reached by a private door from the 
street ; the residence is to have a sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery, &c., and three bedrooms and 
w.c, upstairs, A house-yard and way down to 
it are to be contrived. The site, which is 100ft. 
deep, is situated in a main street, having a 
frontage of 48ft., with a public sideway on 
one flank return (4ft. 6in. wide), along which 
lights may be obtained, and a constables’ 
entrance to the rear of the buildings, The 
materials used are to be stone walling and slate 
Scale, 3th 
Drawings sufficient to 
illustrate the design, including small perspec- 


roofs, Style, Late English Gothic, 
of an inch to the foot, 


tive sketch and block plan to reduced scale, 


With these particulars the merits of the plans 
herewith illustrated can be readily judged by 
our readers, We award the design marked by 
a “D” (in a circle) first, and place “ Unitas” 
second, Of the chosen design for the post of 
honour on this occasion we may say that the 
elevation pleases us much more than the plans ; 
but taking one thing with another, the compo- 
sition seems best to meet the requirements of 
any submitted. The entrance is by way of 
a good square, ample lobby, wherein police 
notices can be posted for the information of 
The charge-room is well lighted, 
and leads as it should to the clerk’s office and 
The position of the 
usual barrier is not shown, nor is it quite clear 
where it could be best placed, on account of 
the door of the search-room ; though by.cutting 
matters rather fine, possibly it might come 
across in a line with the partition facing the 
The fireplace in the charge- 
room is not in a good position, and the con- 
stables’ room hardly seems so well thought 
The con- 
stables’ entry yard gives space for a lamp-clean- 
ing shed, &c., and the officers’ w.c.’s and urinals 
are reached through this disconnecting yard, 
The heating chamber 
for warming the cells has been thought of, and 
The bath- 
room is a trifle small, but is well placed, and 
The 
association cell is perhaps a little excessive in 
The clerk’s office in itself is not a well- 


the public, 


cells beyond at the rear, 


front entrance. 


about as in the plan by “ Unitas,” 


which is an advantage. 
side windows are given to the cells, 
each cell has its own conveniences, 


size, 


planned apartment. Upstairs the plan is not 


equal in merit, The kitchen need not have had 


the handsome oriel bay window, though there 


is this to be said, that probably the room might 


be used frequently for meals. It is not quite 
sufficiently shown how the stairs and entrance 
from the yard steps are worked in. The bulk- 
head, too, would very much lessen the space 
available for use in the pantry. There is no 
sink in the scullery. The bedrooms are not 
satisfactory, and the awkward way in which 
the front bedroom is~ reached by slicing 
off a corner of the sitting-room must be 
unreservedly condemned. The w.c. should 
have had a ventilated lobby to isolate 
it from the living-rooms, The entrance to the 
house, though possibly open to the remark of 
being cramped, is not either unduly important 
nor inconveniently small. The relative pro- 
portions of the two doors outside are admirable, 
and the general notion of the front is suitable 
and pretty. ‘ Unitas” is more commonplace, 


but, at the same time, is in some respects more 
practical, His plan, generally speaking, is very 
good, and the clerk’s room commands the 
entrance and, at the same time, gives good 
room for a counter and desks, 
not open happily to the front, though we notice 
that spring doors are evidently intended. We 
mean that the right-hand door so placed must 


The doors do 


necessarily be in the way on going into the 
charge-room. The last-named apartment is 
very good indeed, and the search-room is in the 
right place. The bathroom is too small, and 
the bath should be in the centre, so that 
troublesome varlets may be readily washed and 
cleansed before being lodged in the cells, The 
absence of w.c.’s for the officials is an over- 
sight, and this accommodation to each cell is 
omitted. The w.c, at the end of the cell cor- 
ridoris very bad, and the little inner area courts 
should have had doors leading into them, The 
first flooris very convenient and nicely designed, 
though the w.c. difficulty is got over by the 
ready expedient of putting it on an upper floor, 
This second floor greatly simplifies the plan- 
ning of the inspector’s house, and permits of a 
more roomy arrangement. The drawings 
fully explain items of detail. We have nothing 
particularly to complain of in the elevation save 
that it looks too much like a private house, 
We place the design by “Nemesis” third ; 
indeed, had we considered the matter exclu- 
sively as a question of exterior elevation, this 
composition certainly would have taken a 
higher place, for in this respect its simplicity 
of general idea meets with our warm approba- 
tion, In detail, though, “ Nemesis ” has much 
to learn, for what could be more unsatisfactory 
than the juxtaposition of two such very different 
entrance doorways as those in his main front? 
To put the house door immediately next the 
police-station entry is anyhow an objectionable 
arrangement, and architecturally it is evident 
that the principal entrance for public purposes 
ought to be emphasised by a very much smaller 
doorway along side of it if there must bea 
second door, though in so small a building 
clearly it would be far better to keep the two 
entirely separate, Another objection to this 
design, from the same point of view, is the 
want of relation of the windows to the rooms 
they illuminate. For example, the small 
search-room has as important a window as the 
guard-room ; and upstairs, in rooms Nos, 2 and 
3, their disposition is far from satisfactory. As 
to the plan, the hall, to commence with, is out 
of all proportions for such a building, Fancy 
the line of route taken by a constable and his 
struggling prisoner on coming in before the 
charge-room is reached, The search-room, too, is 
notconyeniently placed ; and the fireplace in the 
guard-room is awkward to a degree, The clerk’s 
office is too isolated, and the lamproom is 
omitted. The common room for constables is 
not any too large, and the stolen - property 
store is exceedingly ill placed. The cells are 
not badly arranged, however, and the same may 
be said of the bathroom ; but side lights to the 
cells are impossible, which is an objection. 
Top lights are not so readily protected, and in 
snow time the cells would be dark and miser- 
able. The borrowed lights from the corridor 
are poor makeshifts, Upstairs, the kitchen, 
w.c., and bedrooms areso placed as not to merit, 
by any means, the description of an ideal 
arrangement, The long narrow passageway 
here is even worse than that obtained by “ D’s” 
plan. We illustrate the design so that our re- 
marks may be weighed with the accompanying 
drawings, “Iota” ranks next, and his eleva- 
tion, though less ambitious than either of the 
first three, is effective, and eminently suitable. 
The perspective does not help it somehow, and 
illustrates how ugly the corbels over the canted 
sides of the central oriel would be in reality, 
A plain parapet brought round over the window 
and a gable, perhaps, behind, would have given 
access to the gutter and balcony thus formed, 
and we think would have looked far more satis- 
factory. The doors and windows are right 
enough, except that the low sills to the charge- 
room render the building needlessly exposed to 
disturbance from outside. The plan is quite 
different to those already described, with the 
clerk’s office on the other side of the entrance 
vestibule, The upper floor has a good way 
down to the house-yard, and would makea 


comfortable residence for an inspector. “ Judge 
Pitman” is more striking in his design, and 
covers a larger area, 


His charge-room is 


unnecessarily cut up; indeed, he puts too 
many doors, thus, the search-room, which is 
only 11ft. 6in. by 7ft., has two in it, The 
clerk’s room bears no relation to the charge- 
room, and the way in which the constables’ 
room is divided off from the rest of the pre- 
mises by the L-shaped corridor wastes space. 
The cells are nicely planned, and so are the 
upper floors. “Judge Pitman” ought to do 
better another time, and so should ‘ Darkey,” 
whose design comes next in merit now, His 
elevation only just misses being really good, 
and its chief fault is that it does not look like 
a police-station, The two doorways are almost 
equal in importance, and the large windows 
suggest a public library. The plan is too cut 
up by a dark passage on both floors, and beyond 
the minor details of the cells the author seems 
not to have studied the subject sufficiently. 
“Nab ” is another competitor of whom we shall 
hope for some serious work, His entrance hall, 
clerk’s office, and charge-room are compact 
and well devised; but the corridors are ex- 
cessive, and destroy compactness, which in any 
small building is of the utmost importance, 
especially on a limited site like this in a street. 
The front area protects the charge-room and 
constables’ room windows ; but if notice-boards 
were put up there as suggested, they would 
hide the light, It is not clear how the front 
wall above the constables’ room is carried, nor is 
there a sufficient reason for setting the upper 
floor back in the way shown. The passage 
upstairs has no light at all, The elevation is 
in good style and character. The same ap- 
proval is due to “ Mephisto,” who another time 
had better draw in black ink, He has not 
realised the requirements of a police-station, 
and his plan seems wasteful, covering nearly 
all the site from front to back, One detail will 
suffice as an index to his wantof care, See how 
the two doors between the clerk’s room and the 
charge-office and vestibule would clash, and 
how the front door when opened would prevent 
the bench in the hall from being used, while if 
one omitted the bench the open door would 
practically shut up the window. The beds 
are wrongly placed in the cells, and the 
bathroom is exceedingly small, The sky- 
light over the house corridor is omitted in 
the elevation, The chimney next to the main 
gable comes in its place over nothing! 
“Myth” is the author of a plan which eyvi- 
dently cost considerable thought, and much 
care is evinced by the drawings, The entrance 
is very poor, and the charge room is the wrong 
way about. The open arcaded corridor in front 
of the cells would make them very cold, and the 
bathroom is as bad asit could be, The upper 
floor is very good, and the covered way down 
to the back yard is admirable. “ Wallaby” is 
pretentious, at any rate, and gives us a square 
massive tower, “ enough to frighten the 
French.” His plan is strongest in the cell 
department, and the private entrance is not 
badly treated, but in other parts could scarcely 
be worse. We place him here only because of 
a certain amount of taste displayed in his ele- 
vations to which everything is sacrificed, 
“Shadow” has devised a very solid-looking 
building on the face of it, but his heavy 
machicolated walls on the return are magically 
carried on 43in, partitions! The projecting 
clock is a feature, and the oversailing 
chimney is intended as an _ attraction, 
though the second-floor plan does not show 
how it comes in, and all flues are omitted, 
His sketch with the horses round a trough 
in the foreground should have accompanied a 
more serious design, “ Zodiac” makes a design 
which looks like a middle-class school, and he 
puts a vast roof over it without making any 
use of the space thus inclosed. We do not 
question his architectural taste: apart from the 
objects of the building, indeed, his elevation is 
really effective, and would work out well. Not 
so the plan, though he has by no means 
scamped it ; in fact, the first floor is very good 
indeed, but downstairs we do not like the 
arrangement. How the prisoner is got behind 
the “ barrier” in the charge-room is not clear, 
It looks like a pen into which a culprit is to be 
thrust while the officials stand in front to 
inspect him. “Venator” puts a fanciful- 
looking tower over his vestibule of the ornate- 
villa type, yet we recognise his skill in drawing 
sufficiently to expect more satisfactory work 
from him in future. We cannot commend his 
plans, “Primrose” hasa practical-looking front, 
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which the perspective distorts, and the draw- 
ing of the elevation does bare justice to, The 
plan bears the same want of care, and is far 
from successful, ‘‘ Mancunium ” sends a build- 
ing which would pass muster as a village 
schoolhouse, making a great feature of the 
sitting-room bay window on the first floor. The 
plan quite fails to realise the requirements. 
The charge-office is treated as if it were an 
assembly-room, and ‘reclining couches” are 
out of place in police cells. ‘ Yorkshire 
Fledgeling” draws nicely, and has a taste 
which should develop; but he has no correct 
idea of designing such a building as this. The 
elevation resembles a pair of town houses as 
much as anything, and the plan is as unlike a 
police-station as fancy could render, “ Ex- 
celsior” has taken great care in preparing his 
plan, for which we give him credit; but 
neither plan nor elevation deserves more 


than a modicum of praise. “St. Tudno” 
runs up his fagade and emphasises its 
elevation by thin piers and numerous 


vertical lines, He draws fairly well, and has 
a notion ; but his upper windows are as much 
too small as his lower ones are needlessly big. 
He has not thought evidently how the return 
wall over the search-room is to be carried. 
There is no perspective either, as required. 
“Country Cousin” has a far better notion, and 
we shall remember his first attempt in future, 
when, with a less unfamiliar subject, he may, 
perhaps, be more successful. His plan embraces 
several good points, and his elevation looks 
like what it is—a merit of no mean order. 
“Moth” is too ambitious, and with shaped 
gables and overdone features, serves up a com- 
position which one might mistake for a suc- 
cessful auctioneer’s house, having his office 
built by the side of it. The planning is not so 
good as the drawings by which the design is 
illustrated. ‘“Mawkeye” comes next in merit, 
and is more serious in his attempt to carry out 
instructions, giving an elevation which, if 
commonplace rather, is, however, not over- 
bearing nor out of character. It is, however, 
over-windowed. 

Want of space will prevent our remarking 
upon the drawings which we now reach as the 
second class of designs. “Jos.,” “Olympic,” 
with a pretty external staircase to the house ; 
“ First Attempt,” nicely drawn; “Rienzi” ; 
‘‘Savant,” with an artistic little front, but 
mixed-up plan; “lean,” with inspector’s 
private door in return front; “Jak Point,” 
well lighted, convenient, and effective, also 
with side entrance. The author of this contri- 
bution will, if he works well, clearly not re- 
main in this class long. “Spider” likewise 
ought to dco better—a desire to be original 
spoils his present attempt ; “ Westford,” * Yeo- 
man,” “Shadow” No,2 (Edinburgh), with a 
queer little turret, and odd-looking, squat dor- 
mer ; “ Illinois,” on a series of sheets of various 
s1Zes contrary to rules ; ‘“Ichabhu,” with stables 
in the rear; “Glyp,” with the cells placed at 
the far end of the site; “Fairy,” with a very 
well-designed front; “The Idea,” not a bad 
one ; and “Gotha,” a rather overdone design, 
which completes this series, 

The third order of designs may thus be classi- 
fied : ‘Streona,” “ Wheesht,” “ Avalon,” “ Oak,” 
“Stanley,” “H” in a circle,“ An Old Blue,” 
“Terracotta,” “Nil Desperandum,” “ Heirony- 
muz,” ‘“ Malvolio,” “Bog Oak,” “ Legna,” 
“* Advena,” “ Pecksniff,” “Gradorothy,” “ Nor- 
wartz,” “Homo,” “N” in a circle, “ Horse- 
shoe,” “Tyke,” “ Steamhammer,” “X. Y, Lie? 
“Jax,” “ Picciola,” “ Pecksniff ” No. 2 (Birken- 
dale, Alloa), “ Dunelm,” “ Perseverance,” “ Vir 
Super Hostes,” “Tyro” in a circle, “‘ Nomad,” 
“Tl Penseroso,” “ Westward Ho,” “ Artifex,” 
Oswald,” and “ Policy.” 


TO 


A coffee-house, erected at a cost of about 
£25,000, was opened at Leicester on the 20th inst., 
by the Duchess of Rutland. The building has 
been designed by Mr. Burgess, of London, and is 
in the French Renaissance style. The front is of 
stone and polished Aberdeen granite, and is 
situated opposite the General Post-Offize. This is 
the twelfth house opened at weicester. 


A brass tablet has been placed in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in memory of the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Strathnairn, It bears a simple 
lnscription, surrounded by a bordering of laurel 
leaves, and headed by the helmet and bannerets of 
the Royal Horse Guards, of which regiment the 
late field-marshal was colonel. 


Building  BGrtelligence. 


Brixton, S.W.—The Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P., opened the new hall of the 
Brixton Liberal Club at Effra House on Tuesday 
week. The work has been carried out under 
the direction and from the designs of Mr. 
Douglas Young, who has been honorary sur- 
veyor to the club since its foundation four 
yearsago. The facade is executed in malms, 
with red brick piers, cornices, and enrichments, 
There is an iron and glass roof extending from 
the entrance. The billiard-room for four tables, 
situate on the upper story, has an open- 
timbered roof, and is well lighted. It is 
approached by a wide staircase, and lavatories 
and other convenierces are located close by. 
The public hall on the ground floor is 60ft. 
long by 30ft. wide, and 18ft. high. It has two 
main entrances and four exits, and is lighted 
by three Wenham lamps. At the side are 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, large 
refreshment room, and lavatories, A special 
feature is the polished pitch-pine floor. The 
cost of these buildings has been £2,000. 


CHIPPING Norton.—The Roman Catholic 
church in this town was reopened last week 
after extensive alterations and additions, The 
church is in the Classic style, having at the 
west end a turret with domed covering. The 
extensions consist of a new chapel on the south 
side, 31ft. by 16ft., with vaulted ceiling and 
two small domes, the west end of which is oc- 
cupied with the baptistery and the confessional, 
while the east is to have an altar of the Sacred 
Heart. Hast of the chapel are two sacristies, 
one rebuilt and enlarged, the other new, stand- 
ing between the church and presbytery, and 
communicating with both. Over these an 
organ chamber has been erected, and the organ 
has been much improved in re-erection. The 
western gallery has been lowered, furnished 
with a new convenient staircase, and rendered 
serviceable to the congregation. The nave, 
which with many other portions, was in a 


shields at the intersections left for future 
enrichment. Minton’s tiles have been used to 
pave the floor, and stone steps are the approach 
from the nave to the altar. A feature of tke 
restoration is the addition of a new reredos, 
consisting of a canopied arcading in Caen 
stone, carved and panelled, the tracery being 
richly gilt in relief. Under the canopy is a 
central full-length figure of our Saviour, sup- 
ported by the four Marys, all the figures being 
in alabaster. The whole of the nave has been 
rebuilt, with the exception of the roof, and this 
has been lined with oak panelling, to corre- 
spond with that in the chancel. A new tower, 
erected to the memory of the late Rev. J 
Robinson, has been built on the site of the old 
one, of Bath stone faced with flint-work, in 
the Perpendicular style, having embattled 
parapet. The south aisle isan addition to the 
chancel, and consists of a lean-to erection? The 
vestry and organ-chamber are entirely new, 
The whole of the body of the church is seated 
with massive English oak benches, having 
traceried carved ends. 


GLOUCESTER.—A special meeting of Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of Gloucestershire Free- 
masons was held at Cheltenham on Tuesday 
week, Sir M. EH. Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P., 
Provincial Grand Master, presiding, to consider 
resolutions of the committee appointed at the 
last meeting on the subject of the decoration 
of the reredos in Gloucester Cathedral. The 
reredos was erected fifteen years ago by the 
Freemasons of the province ata cost of £1,300, 
the work being executed by the late J. F. Red- 
fern from designs by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 


|} It was illustrated in the BUILDING News for 


Dec. 26, 1873; is a white stone structure, 
divided into three principal compartments, in 
which are groups of figures representing the 
Nativity, the Entombment, and the Ascension 


‘of our Saviour ; figures of Moses, St. Peter, St. 


Paul, and David occupy the minor niches at 
the sides of these compartments ; and under 
the canopies formed by the tabernacle work 
above are nine figures of angels, bearing the 
emblems of our Lord’s passion. The cathedral 


pitiable condition from the ravages of dry-rot, | authorities being desirous of decorating the 
has been paved with wood-block paving, and | interior of the niches of the reredos in order to _ 


the seating partially renewed and reduced 
throughout toa suitable form, In the presby- 
tery there has been much improvement, mainly 
by a redistribution of space. The material used 
has been local stone with dressings; the roofs 
are of concrete, and the work has been carried 
out from the designs and under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. Cox, architect, of 
Temple-street, Birmingham, by Messrs, H. and 
C, Burden, of Chipping Norton. 


CLIFTON, BristToL.—The council of Clifton 
College have decided to proceed at once with 
the completion of the archway and tower in 
the College Quadrangle, the only portion of 
the design still unbuilt. The plans were being 
prepared by the late Mr, C, F. Hansom (lHan- 
som and Bond) up to within a few days of his 
death, and he took a deep interest in this ap- 
proaching completion of his design. They will 
be carried out under the superintendence of 
his son, Mr, Edward J. Hansom, The head 
master has promised £2,000, and some of the 
senior assistant masters have joined him ina 
guarantee up to £2,000 of whatever further 
amount is required. The tower will contain on 
the first floor a council-room, opening into the 
museum and library, withits principal entrance 
on the large staircase in the east wing; a sixth 
form school on the ground-floor, approached by 
a separate spiral staircase from the open 
cloister, and on the third floor a museum of 
natural history. 


EFFINGHAM, SuRREY.—The parish church 
was reopened after restoration on Thursday, 
the 20th inst. Mr. W. J. Shearburn, of Dork- 
ing, was the architect, and Messrs. Putney 
Brothers, of the same town, were the builders. 
The chancel has been partially rebuilt and 
renovated ; the walls, where unsound, have 
been taken down and rebuilt to an increased 
height, anda large three-light window has been 
inserted therein; the continuation of roof 
tiling, which covered the east gable of the 
chancel, has been cut away, and a new parapet 
wall built up, and coped with Bath stone, 
having a carved cross at the apex; the roof 
has been raised 3ft. The old oak rafters have 
been restored and lined with oak boarding, 
formed into panels by moulded ribs, with 


throw the figures more into relief, and also of 
gilding the details of the tabernacle work, a 
communication on the subject was laid before 
the meeting of Provincial Grand Lodge at 
Stow-on-the-Wold in May last, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain the views of 
the brethren of the province, and to take such 
action in the matter, by sanctioning the work 
or otherwise, as might seem to them desirable. 
The committee authorised as an experiment 
the decorating tentatively of a section of the 
reredos in the way proposed ; and this having 
been done, and the work inspected, the com- 
mittee approved of its effect, but decided to 
ask the Provincial Grand Master to relieve it 
of further responsibility by again referring 
the question to Provincial Grand Lodge. The 
proposal to accede to the request made for the 
decoration thus came forward for discussien at 
the meeting endorsed by the unanimous vote 
of the Royal Gloucestershire Lodge of Glou- 
cester, which promised twenty-five guineas 
towards the cost of the work. It was proposed 
that the decoration of the reredos be carried 
out in accordance with the plan approved by 
the committee at a cost not exceeding £300, 
An amendment was proposed practically nega- 
tiving it. On a vote being taken, the amend- 
ment was rejected by a considerable majority, 
and the original resolution carried. 


IpswicH.—A group of girls’ and infants’ 
schools just added to the boys’ board school in 
Bramford-road, were opened last week. The 
new schools consist of a rectangular block, sub- 
divided into two large schoolrooms, one for 
girls, the other for infants, Attached to each 
main schoolroom, and divided therefrom by 
plate-glass screens, are three classrooms, whilst 
the cloak-rooms occupy a central position, 
flanked on either side by the entrance corridors. 
The general details harmonise with those of the 
Rose-hill schools, the only difference being the 
stepping up of the flooring in the main school- 
rooms, The floors are laid with wood blocks. 
Carried round all the internal walls, 4ft. high, 
are glazed brick dadoes ; above these the walls 
are plastered and painted, with varnished pitch 
pine woodwork, All the windows are fitted 
with double-hung sashes, constructed to admit 
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air at the central bar, and in each bay of the TO CORRESPONDENTS. Duly note clause 2, yo venturesome architects, 
roof is a ventilation panel connected with an | [We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of} and make the figure low for these pauper 
extracting ventilator. There are also fresh-air rhs pone ue All =r ppg should be | Paddies, for whom you are requested to cudgel 
j j 7 rawn up as briefly as possible, as ere are Many : - ; 
inlets independent of the windows. The style} Gisimante upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] your brains while yet clouded by the Christmas 
of the buildings isa simple form of Tudor, with Ii" int partiddler ls voltdested’that sil’ drawings andiall feast such fat jobs make possible.—I am, &c., 
mullioned and transomed windows and stepped | sommunications respecting illustrations or literary matter ACROSS THE CHANNEL, 
gables, with moulded finials at the apices, all| should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BUILDING 
in red local bricks, red Mansfield stone sills, hed 332, PeeRD W.C., and un to nome, of the 
_ | ata y name. elay is not unfrequently otherwise 
na ap an Lian ARC ao etree! f caused. All Drawings and other communications are 
the Board to follow the Rose-hill pattern, they 


MORE COMPETITION PLUMS, 


Srr,—The gentleman whose letter, under the 
nom de plume of “E, E.,” appeared in your last 


sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
are not altogether in harmony with the boys’ | tions. 
school built seven years ago. The architect is 
Mr. E, F. Bisshopp ; Mr. Thomas Thwaites, of 
Ipswich, is the builder, and Mr. B. Bird, of the 
same town, executed the painting, plumbing, 
and gas-fitting. The contract was signed for 
aoe The schools accommodate 476 chil- 
ren, 


<coa e——__ 
CHIPS. 


The name of George Somers Mathews, of 
Dorking, surveyor, appears in Friday’s list of 
adjudications. 


The Mayor of Leeds has received an intimation 
from Colonel North that he has decided to pur- 
chase Kirkstall Abbey and grounds from Mr. 
Edmund Wilson, and to make a free gift of them 
to the borough of Leeds. 


The short line between Cogan and Barry was 
opened on Thursday, the 20th inst., and as it was 
the commencement of Barry Dock and Railway, 
there was considerable rejoicing at Cadoxton. The 
stations on the line were constructed by Messrs. 
Charles Shepherd and Son, of Cardiff. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Brockbank, 
formerly architectural assistant to the borough 
engineer of Salford, and who afterwards became 
city surveyor of Norwich. 


A deputation from the Corporation of Glasgow 
visited Edinburgh on the 20th inst. for the purpose 
of making themselves acquainted with the manner 
in which the local authority in this city deals with 
cases of insanitary houses, in view of a probable 
application being made by them for additional 
powers. 


A public hall was handed over to trustees and 
presented to the town of Thornbury for the use of 
the inhabitants on the 20th inst. by Mr. Handel 
Cossham, M.P., who has purchased, borne the 
exp(nses of alterations, and furnished it through- 
out. The building, which was formerly the place 
of worship of the Wesleyans, previous to the 
erection of their present chapel, is situated near 
the High-street. It has undergone considerable 
alterations, carried out by Messrs. F. and G. 
Tucker, of John-street, Thornbury. The hall is 
48ft. long and 27ft. wide, and will seat about 400 
persons. 


The Bishop of Llendaff laid, on Tuesday week, 
the memorial stone of a mission hall and school- 
room in connection with Maesteg Church. The 
dimensions of the room will be 60ft. by 2dft., and 
the main room will be sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of about 300 persons. The style of archi- 
tecture is in accordance with the church adjoining 
the new building. The cost ig £500, and Messrs, 
Halliday and Anderson are the contractors, 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. A. Chatwin, 
of Birmingham, fora district church proposed to 
be erected at Washwood Heath, near that town. 


There was placed on Friday, in the hall of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh, a bust in marble by Mr. Charles M‘Bride, 
sculptor, of the late Dr. Rutherford Haldane, who 
for seventeen years was the secretary of the college, 
and afterwards the representative of the physicians 
at the general medical council. 


A new reredos, designed by Mr. 
has been raised in St. 
Mission Church, Cheetham. 


The new Roman Catholic Chapel at Castlebay, 
Barra, was opened on Christmas Eve. The chapel 
is intended to seat 600 people, and will cost over 
a Mr. Wolfe Brennan, Oban, is the archi- 

ec i. 


The value has been declared at £162,940 12s 8d. 
of the personal estate of the late William Brass, 
of The Elms, L2igham Court-road, and of Old- 
street, St. Luke’s, builder. His capital is to be 
allowed to remain in his business for a term of 
years, repayable by yearly instalments, and his 
sons, Thomas and Henry Brass, are to have the 
option, when each is twenty-five years old, of 
taking shares in the buainess with the testator’s 
eldest son and partner. The residue of hig 
property, real and personal, he leaves in trust for 
all his children in equal shares, 


Mr. Otto Weber, the artist and animal painter, 
died on Sunday, at his chambers, in London, at the 
age of fifty-six, after a long illness, 


J. G. Crowther, 
Saviour’s (Cathedral) 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 


J.PASSMORE EDWARDS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 8s. 8d. (or 7dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 8s. 8d. (or 36fr. 80c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 178. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 10s. 10d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 


is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements Is, per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is ONE SHILLING for TWENTY- 
FOUR WORDS, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 


All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 
Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front page 


advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 


tion, 


NOTICE. 
Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as onlya limited numberare done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XL1., XLVI., XLIX., L., LI., 
LIl., LIII., and LIV. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings ; all the other bound volumes are out 0/ print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 


ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Cases for binding the half-yearly volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading cases 2s. each, 


RECEIVED.—S, N.—S, E.—W. H. S. 9.—H. and Co.— 
T. B. B.—S. and Co.— H. G.—E, K,—O. L. B. 


M. (1. The by-law prescribed by the Local Government 


Board provides that if the height comprises more than 


two stories, and the wa!lexc2ed 30ft. in length, it is to 


be 133in. thick below the topmost story, and 9in. thick 


for the rest of it: height. 2. The whole height of wall 


is by this by-law intended to be l4in. thick in a build- 


ing of the section shown. The “topmost story ” is 
the attic, according to the interpretation of terms; but 
the by-law is open to another meaning )—J. T. (We 
are afraid they are losing ground; money is much 
£calcer than of old.)—J. B. 
you find a better man than Mr. Waterhouse, every way? 
It is our opinion that its really good last few Presidents 
have eaved the Institute, in spite of the official red- 
tapeism in which itis swathed. Of course, the good 
men will gradually get fewer.) —THEORY. 
the methods shown would secure the ends of the wall- 
plate. Weare inclined to give preference to the first 


method shown, in which the iron tie passes over the 


plate and clips it at its upper edge. Another plan is to 
return the plate a little way along the gable wall.) 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


DRAWINGS RECEIVED.—* Fairy,” “ Malvolio,” ‘ Dunelm.” 
eh a Be We 


“Tl Penseroso,” ‘Myth,’ ‘ Mephisto,” 
“ Perseverance,” “ Westward Ho,” ‘The Idea,” * Per- 
pendicular,” ‘‘ Midland,” “ Darkey,’’ “St. Dunstan,” 


Correspondence, 


—_+44——. 
REAL OLD IRISH. 


To the Editor of the BUILDING NEws, 


S1r,—Talk about the “ canny Scotch,”—they 
are not in it with our Irish brethren in the 
matter of competitions. When they want a 
design in the “ ould island,” they never trouble 
the papers with advertisements ; they post the 
walls with bills like this :— 


WATERFORD UNION. — Notice to Architects, &c. — 
The Board cf Guardians are desirous of receiving a plan 
and specification for an hospital building at the work- 
house, 100ft. long and 18ft. wide, on the following con- 
ditions :—1. The plans and specification are to be for- 
warded to me on or before Wednesday, 3rd January, 1889. 
2. A statement of the architect’s fee for the plan, &c., to 
be sent at the same time, 3. The approved plan, &c., only 
will be paid for. 4. The guardians do not bind themselves 
to accept any of the plans, &c , which may be submitted. 
The site of the proposed building will be pointed out by 
the master of the workhouse.—By order, J. MACKEY, 
Clerk of Union, Board Room, Workhouse, 18th Dec., 1888, 


(Not at all—where could 


(Hither of 


issue, evidently knew little of the competition 
at Walton-on-the-Naze, or he would have 
written about it ina very different strain, The 
prize of £20, which has been offered to the 
competitor who may be chosen to make plans 
and estimate for a short piece of sea walling 
and a small stone groyne, is an exceedingly 
liberal allowance for the work specified, espe- 
cially as there are good plans of the site in 
existence to which the engineer would have 
access ; but his payment will, in all probability, 
by no means end there. Before the work can 
be carried out Parliamentary powers must be 
sought, and the engineer, once appointed, would 
naturally have to see the matter through, and 
would become entitled to the usual Parlia- 
mentary fees, In addition to this, he would 
probably be asked to carry out the work him- 
self at his own estimate, and as engineers have 
no foolish scruples against undertaking con- 
tracts, he would here again have an opportunity 
of making a little money. That the work will 
be carried out is a moral certainty, for the sea 
front of the town is rapidly disappearing for 
want of the contemplated defence works, the 
necessity for the immediate construction of 
which is well recognised by the inhabitants.— 
Iam, &c., EAST ANGLIAN, 


OF JUSTICE COMPETITION,— 
CELYS OES Y ORK: 


Sir,—We inclose the conditions in this, 
together with copy of letter we have addressed 
to the town clerk, on closing a correspondence 
in the matter relating to the appointment of 
an architect assessor, and the exclusion of per- 
spective views and colour upon the drawings,— 
We are, &c., LEEMING AND LEEMING. 

Victoria House, 111, Victoria-street, 

Westminster, Dec. 22nd. 


[Copy.] 
PUBLIC COURTS COMPETITION—CITY OF YORK. 


DEAR SIR,—We thank you for your note and further 
particulars in this matter to hand this morning. 

We regret, however, that the conditions totally pre- 
clude our competing, and we may add further that, in our 
opinion, it isscarcely likely that any architect of repute 
will submit a design—Thanking you for your courtesy, 
we are, yours truly, (Signed) F 

G. McGuire, Esq , Town Clerk, City of York 


[We do not see that any other course was 
open to Messrs, Leeming and Leeming in view 
of the following clause in the conditions :— 

1, The Municipal Offices Committee of the Corporation 
do not propose to appoint a professional Assessor other 
than their own City Surveyor, Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
A.M.1.C.E., who will assist them in the selection of suit- 
able designs, i : 

(Mr. Mawbey has had considerable architectural experi- 
ence, has recently completed certain alterations of the 
theatre in the City, and the Corporation have agreed to 
carry out his p'an for the erection of rew Municipal 
Offices adjoining the Quildhall.) 

Mr, Mawbey’s position is doubtless a sufficient 
guarantee of his ability and dona fides, butitis 
certainly unadvisable that the sole referee in an 
important municipal competition should be the 
servant of the corporation.—Ep. “ B, N,”] 


COURTS 


DARTMOUTH CHURCH RESTORATION. 


S1r,—In the account you gave of the Dart- 
mouth Church restoration there are two or 
three items want correction, The work was to 
be confined to the chancel, chancel aisles, and 
vestry. During the progress further work in 
the renewal of 53ft. of the roofs of the nave 
and aisles and transepts was undertaken, 
Three new windows in the chancel and the 
seats and floors are from Mr, Sedding’s designs, 
The western portion of the church greatly 
needs repair when funds can be raised,—I 
am, Xc., 

Dec. 22. OBSERVER, 


GORTON BATHS COMPETITION, 


S1r,—Will youallow me through the medium 
of your paper to inquire if anything has been 
heard of the result of the public baths compe- 
tition, Gorton, advertised in August, designs to 
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be sent in by September 15? I think it a long 
while to elapse without any announcement 
being made. I inclose my card, and remain,— 
Yours, &c., A COMPETITOR, 


DISCONNECTING WATER-CLOSETS. 


Srr,—As we observe that “Clerk of Works” 
expressed a desire to see illustrated the system 
of soil-pipe disconnection and ventilation advo- 
cated by Mr. Goodridge, we think that the 
accompanying diagrams, which represent our 
* double-action system of soil-pipe ventilation” 
will sufficiently explain what, as we under- 
stand it, Mr, Goodridge is trying to make clear, 
We may mention that our experience of this 
system has been perfectly satisfactory. 

Diagram No, 1.—-EHlevation of Double- Action 
System.—With this system a double power is 
obtained, the exhausting force of the latest 
improved self-acting air-pump ventilator A, 
applied to the up-cast pipe D, creating a strong 
upward current; whilst the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air upon the down-cast ventilator B, 
which catches the wind from any quarter, 
causes it to pass down with considerable velo- 
city the soil-pipe C, creating a through current 
at the junction H, immediately above the trap 
in the direction indicated by the arrows, The 
air inlet being above the roof, there is not the 
Same danger from escaping noxious gases, 
allowing such a thing to be possible, as, when 
the inlet is at, or a little above, the ground 
level. H, separate ventilating pipe connected 
with drain. 

Diagram No. 2,—F F, 2in, pipes connected 
with soil-pipe to ventilate waste-pipes and pre- 
vent siphoning of traps ; G, drain trap. 

This system can never get out of order, 
having no movable parts liable to corrosion 
from the action of the gases or moist air pass- 
ing through the pipes, and it costs very little 
more than the old-fashioned method. — We 
are, &c., Ropr, BoyLe AND Son (Limited), 

Ventilating Engineers, 

64, Holborn-viaduct, London, Dec. 21. 


Sir,—From the way in which Mr, Alfred §, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


A, 8S. GOODRIDGE’S 
CONS, 


1, Interference with 
a free and unobstructed 
air circulation 
throughout the whole 
system, the outside of 
each closet trap being 
acul de sae for stag- 
nant foul air, unless 
another upcast pipe is 
put, which usually is 
not done, and would 
involve some difficulty 
in many cases, 

2. The extra security 
from the trap is very 
questionable over the 
one-trap principle if 
the pipes are all ar- 


ranged properly, and a 
water seal under pres- 
sure is not reliable un- 
less ventilated on the 
off side. 


3. If all foul pipes 
are downcast, which 
they should be, with 
back air pipes, and 
separate upcast pipes 
having no fittings on 
them, any gases would 
be carried in the di- 
rection of the current 
to the up-cast pipe, 
and that without any 
interruption by the 
action of fittings, but 
they would assist it, 
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Goodridge writes upon this subject on p. 796, 
it appears to me that he has either written 
hastily, or, judging by what he has written, he 
does not understand the matter properly, 
order to show how I differ from him, I will 
place his way and mine, or my criticisms on 
his, in parallel lines :— 


A, 8S. GOODRIDGE'S 
PROS, 


1, The cutting off by 
a water-trap each closet 
from the -house-drain 
and other fittings, so 
diminishing the possi- 
bility of communica- 
tion of poisonous gases 
and germs, 

2, The passage of the 
air through the soil- 
pipe, if it is arranged 
as a downcast with a 
separate upcast, is 
quicker, especially 
during the use of the 
closet, 


3. The necessity of 
any traps to valve 
apparatuses is thereby 
removed, the draught 
being away from the 
fitting. 


RN 
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4, The whole system 
being in this way per- 
fectly ventilated — on 
each section—with one 
intercepting trap, is 
not the passage of air 
throughout its whole 
length more reliable to 
prevent gases than the 
water seal dividing it 
up in order to keep 
them out? 


In 


W. P. BUCHAN’S PROS 
AND COMMENTS. 


1. I agree with this, 
only I suppose he 
means the cutting-off 
of each sotl-pipe sepa- 
rately, 


5. The increase of 
pipes and traps to 
closets (sometimes a 
large number), with 
often the difficulty of 
arranging them, and in 
an architectural build- 
ing their unsightly ap- 
pearance may be raised 
as an objection, 


2. This allows the 
soil-pipe to be venti- 
lated with fresh-air. 
In many cases a sepa- 
rate upcast air-pipe is 
a pure waste of money, 
and if the soil-pipes 
were inside of the 
house and this upcast 
pipe outside, said “ up- 
cast” pipe, except at 
the moment of flushing 
w.c., would generally 
be a downcast pipe. 
There is no necessity— 
except aS a preven- 
tive of siphon action— 
for a quick passage of 
air through the soil- 
pipe. In towns, this 
simply poisons the 
atmosphere unneces- 
sarily. 

3. Mr. Goodridge’s 
3rd “pro” is a mistake, 
as people soon discover 


6. The extra cost, 
which. ordinarily in 
sanitary matters is a 
crucial one, would be 
against it, 


when the water is off, 


or the valve does not 


shut tightly, 


7, The loss of flush- 
ing power in the drain 
and in passing the 


W. P. BUCHAN’S COM- 
MENTS ON CONS, 


1, The interference 
is imaginary as to 
necessary fresh air cir- 
culation, and we do 
not want stinking air 
from the whole of the 
drains to get access to 
and up every soil-pipe 
if we can help it, any 
more than we want to 
give thieves free scope 
through our houses. 


2, Theextra security 
from the disconnecting 
trap at foot of the 
soil-pipe is beyond 
question, I don’t un- 
derstand what he 
means by the last 
sentence, It may have 
some sense in it, but, 
if so, it requires to be 
pointed out. 

3. I published this 
“down-cast” idea of 
the air and water both 
going the same way in 
1883; but, in many 
cases, it would be very 
difficult to do it and 
needlessly expensive. 
See page 310 of the 
new (fifth) edition of 
my book on ‘“ Plumb- 
ing.” Nature causes 
man to both inhale 
and expire by his 
mouth—or nose; but 
Mr. Goodridge would 
insist upon all the ex- 
piration being carried 
on elsewhere. To ob- 
ject against the mo- 
mentary interruption 
of soil-pipe ventilation 
by the water-flushing 
is mere pragmatic 
fastidiousness, 


4, Soil-pipes and 
drains of houses should 
be ventilated in the 
way that is safest for 
the inmates, and the 
water seal of a good 
trap is a better pro- 
tection against gases 
and disease germs than 
all the ventilation in 
the world. Ventilation 
as recommended by 
Mr. Goodridge is manu- 
facturing an evil, if 
he had only the sense 
to know. 


5, What increase of 
pipes does Mr, 
mean? Ventilating- 
pipes are needed even 
for the ‘“non-trapped 
closets,” in order to 
prevent their over- 
flow trap from being 
siphoned, and also for 
ventilation to prevent 
corrosion of the lead, 
and the formation of 
the “cul de sac” Mr, 
G. objected to in his 
first “ cons,” 


6. The extra safety 
over-rules the extra 
cost with many in my 
experience, and isola- 
tion—in which lies 
safety—has to be paid 
for. People find itis 
cheaper ito pay the 
plumber an extra half- 
crown to-day than the 
doctor a pound to- 
morrow. 


7, All this is fanci- 
ful. Mr. G. should 
next advocate the dis- 
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principa ings, by doors inside a house, wall, but only said that it did not deprive the wall 
the break of the extra _RIGHT OF LATERAL SUPPORT.—KNOWLES | of any support which was “in the least degree 
V. QUEEN ANNE AND GARDEN MANSIONS ” i 
trap as well as the LIMITED.—(Before Mr. Justice Stirling, Dec. 19). | eons atone Tene was not enough. to clear 
greater liability of —The plaintiff : 8, Dec. 19).| the contractors. ‘They were an eminent firm, and 
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. . . > 
8. Th tting rid 8. It : z -2008®, Bi rated close tO! done, and stating that if they had broken the 
- e getting ri ; 18 not safe to|St. James's Park, Westminster. The principal | undertaking they had done it in good faith and 
of traps to valve ap- fit up a valve-closet defendants were a company owning large blocks of eaaverantly his lordship was erilivan to accept 
paratus with a down- without a water-trap | buildings adjacent to the plaintiff's house called their statement. Nevertheless, it must be clearly 
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valve open; then the heir, if a child may be of light. He, therefore, moved for an injunction] Timberlake, came on for hearing. It was an 
caused to breathe the foul air coming up and so | * hed pat en defendants, their contractors, agents, | action brought by Mr. Dankley, chemist, of High- 
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nist such wall of its present support, or making any | had erected on a piece of land in his occupation 
understand how to do plumbers’ work properly | openings in the wall or otherwise causing damage | adjoining a stable belonging to plaintiff, th ‘ 
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ought to be allowed “ to determine ” for them- | to Queen Anne’s Lodge, and from erecting or con-| of light and air to a window in such stable, It 
ses rue i prefer. What is the use of the seis to ee feed ere so as to obstruct or | was alleged on the part of the plaintiff, that the 
cry for the Registration of properly qualified | interfere wi e access of light to Queen Anne’s| building which Mr. Timberlake had erected 
plumbers if they are to be forced to do bad| Lodge. The case has been before the Court on blocked up and entirely obstructed the window in 
work to the order of ignorant architects, who | 8¢Vetal occasions; but from time to time, on the | Mr, Dunkley’s stable, The whole of the property 
are too conceited to take advice? While as to | 2PPlication of the parties, it has stood over. On| formerly belonged to Mr. Horatio Stephens, who 
“engineers,” a man with a November 26 Messrs, Lucas and Aird gave an|some years ago granted a lease of that portion 
g F th about as much real g P 
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machine,—I am, &c., W. P. BUCHAN, 
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Since that date the plaintiff alleged that the con- | was the window in question, and which had been 
tractors had, notwithstanding their undertaking, | blocked up by detendant. Witnesses were in 
continued to carry on the building operations by | attendance on behalf of plaintiff to prove that the 
excavating the soil adjacent to the plaintifi's wall, | window had existed for more than 20 years, and 
and had so brought about a settlement of the wall | that it had been wholly obstructed by defendant’s 
and caused serious cracks to appear therein, The building. This was not disputed on the part of 
plaintifi then moved for an order to commit the | the defendant, who contended, however, that inas- 
contractors for contempt of Court in breaking the | much as the whole of the property had belonged to 
undertaking, and the two motions now came on| Mr, Stephens, the window in question was not an 
QUESTIONS. for hearing. The evidence, which consisted to @| ancient light, there having been a unity of posses- 
(9872.]—Legal.—Builder enters into agreement and | Stat extent of affidavits by surveyors and archi-| sion of the whole of the property. After hearing 
Signs it, specification, and plans, for erection of houses. | tects, was very conflicting; that on behalf of the the argument adduced on behalf of Mr. Dunkley, 
After works commenced architects discover houses | defendants being to the effect that the building | Mr. Justice Kay did not think it necessary to call 
encroach over a building line, and fresh plans, altering | operations had been carried out with the utmost upon the defendant’s counsel, as he held that the 
persia la Godt one atd a aed hee the ee care, having regard to the safety of the plaintiff's | contention set up on his behalf was, on the autho- 
pepe cee idea Sete ike cre cae ae cee house, and, in fact, that its stability had not been rity of the case of Wheeldon v. Burrows, well 
plans, agreement, and specification void 7—VICTIM. In any Wey eee ; that ne cracks in the wall founded, and he therefore dismissed the action with 
(879 —Bridges.—Would some one Hnaly onige vy | MaPe,RO* of open origin, the Rouse being s very | ost, tolbe paid by the plant 
answering, in your yaluable paper, the following ques- Drath ’ # the iret y tha Dittci y cea o—_____ 
tions :—Total length of bridges, span bottom piers, width | Vibration o € trains upon the District Railway, 
of rivers, height above river to roadway of Tay Bridge | Or by some other cause. The defendants also CHIPS. 
and Clifton Bridge; longest bridge in London, width of | alleged that the plaintiff had refused to allow his F q 3 ‘ 
York? and Nine itge;, Canada ; Brooklyn Bridge, New | wall to be underpinned, and, therefore, they had| The new police-station in King-street, Watford, 
yorkaes jagara Bridge?—A FOUR YEARS’ SUB-| heen obliged to construct the foundations of their | Wa% first used on Wednesday week. It affords 
: ‘ buildings in short sections, excavating the soil and | house accommodation for the superintendent, a 
[1874] -Reservoir.—I should be glad if some reader | filling up the holes thus made with concrete and | sergeant, the superintendent’s clerk, and two con- 
will give the correct way of taking out areas of, say, a ee o stables, together with cell accommodation and an 
reservoir or an irregular piece of land, thus, There is o1 brickwork aa they went along. It BE reared, iat; ava 
ered Sone! after the undertaking given by the contractors, re pct ek Boloeths saat re te Sarsoyine ope 
i i i : or the police, together with stabling 
they had, acting under the advice of an engincer beivaiea Jicten: The work has been executed from 
the plans and specifications of the county surveyor 


whom pee. had Suueatn, continued the making 
f th 1 lling th i i 
Ber a Pees meer onselied,, their (Mr. Urban Smith, Hertford) by Messrs. Dupont 
and Co., builders, Colchester, the total cost being 


opinion pe at Be so doing they were not 
king t taki t i 

Bee pee ne ane a boera, deptixe, the wall about £7,000. Mr. Franklin, of Hertford, was the 

clerk of works. 


of its support. At the commencement of the case 
An infant school has been lately erected for the 


the defendants’ counsel gave an undertaking as to 

the interference with the plaintiff's right to light, 
parish of All Saints at Emscote, Warwickshire. It 
is a half-timber building in the style of the 16th 


which was accepted by his counsel. The defend- 
century. The architect was Mr. J. Cundall, of 


ants also, at the suggestion of the learned Judge, 
agreed to give an undertaking not to make more 

Leamington, and Mr. Ayres, of Warwick, was the 
builder. 


than one hole at a time, each hole to be of a 
stipulated eh ae to be filled up as soon as 
excavated in the manner described. Mr. Justice : : cit : 
sae i F The erection, or adaptation of existing premises 
Stirling, after stating the facts and alluding for “ Cheap Food and Shelter Depots” in different 
parts of London for the Salvation Army is being 
rapidly pushed forward. A contract amounting to 


to the evidence, said that it was so conflicting 

that he should not have been prepared to decide 
£750 for one at Burne-street, Hdgware-road, has 
just been secured by Mr. A. Martin, builder, of 


the case upon it without some further assistance 
Battersea, Plans are in preparation for two in 


from experts. The question was whether the 
Whitechapel, and one in Clerkenwell. Mr. J. 


plaintiff was likely to suffer any serious injury, 
and if the defendants were restricted by the pro- 

Williams Dunford, of 101, Queen Victoria-street 
is the architect. 


posed undertaking it did not seem that any serious 
damage could accrue to the plaintifi's house; 
while, on the other hand, if he were to grant the 
Mr. EH. H. Shorland, of Manchester and London, 
has just supplied his patent Manchester stoves to 
warm and ventilate the new ward of the Grantham 


injunction asked for, he might seriously hamper 
the defendants in the operations which they were 

Hospital, Mr. R. Adolphus Caine, M.I.B.A., of 
London, being the architect. 


carrying on upon their own land. Under the cir- 
An inquest was held at the Assembly Rooms, 


cumstances, he thought he ought not to make any 

order upon the principal motion. There was another 
Westgate-on-Sea, on Monday, touching the death 
of William Frostick, builder and contractor, who, 


point as to the pulling down of a cross wall, which, 
it was alleged, robbed the plaintiff's wall of its sup- 

while out riding in the parish of Acol on Saturday, 
fell from his horse and died. Medical evidence 


port. As to that, he thought the evidence was not 
such as to justify his interference. He had still, 
however, to dispose of the motion to commit the 

showed that death resulted from apoplexy, and the 
jury returned a verdict in accordance therewith. 
The pinnacle of the north-west tower of the 


contractors for breach of their undertaking 
west front of Peterboro’ Cathedral, which was 


not to deprive the wall of its then present sup- 
port. His Lordship considered the evidence 

blown down during the recent gales, has been re- 
placed. 


ntercommunication, 
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method of making the curved lines straight, by Euclid, 
before commencing to take out the content. I shall 
esteem an answer on the subject a great fayour.—O. P.R 


[9875.]—St. James's Hall.—I understand this hall is 
considered a@ good one for sound, What are its dimen- 
sions, form of orchestra, and roof ?—S, s. 

_ [9876.]—Attic.—Is an attic wholly in the roof con- 
Sidered a story? If so, the by-laws under the Public 
Health Act are not very explicit, as an ordinary two- 
storied house would in that case require a thicker wall 
than shown for it in the schedule.—PROVINCIAL, 

[9877.]—Draug htsman’s Civil Service Ex 
— What are the best books to study for Civil wervide 
ogegeeraery +, sain a riggs particularly with refer- 
ence to price of materials, estimating cost of buildi 
&c, ?—YEOMAN, i easy 
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A new well for water supply is being sunk at 
Richmond, Surrey, for the Fei beard: the site 
being at Terrace Gardens. The interior is lined 
with brickwork, and has now reached a depth of 
188ft., and has a diameter of 9ft. Gin. in the clear. 
Mr. William G. Pearce, C.E., is the engineer, and 
Mr. E. Timmins, of Runcorn, the contractor, _ 


The new Constitutional Club at Scarborough, 
opened on Thursday, the 20th inst., by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, has been built from designs by Mr. 

1. A. Cheers, of Twickenham, selected in compe- 
tition. The club, which is French Renaissance in 
style, was illustrated by a perspective and two 
plans in the BUILDING NEwWs of Oct. 28, 1887, 


on that point, and referred to the affidavit 
of the gentleman whose advice the con- 
tractors had taken, and who did not go so far as to 
say that what had been done after the under- 
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THOSE who have weak points on their roofs, 
lead or zinc flats, and gutters should now take 
the timely precaution of seeing that the slates 
and lead are ina.good state of efficiency, and 
that the pipes and gutters for the discharge of 
water are Clear. If a snowfall should come, 
these preparations will be found to avail much, 
but somehow or another they are overlooked, 
and the consequences of a thaw unforeseen. 
Many of the leakages through roofs occur 
below the gutter between the slope of roof and 
blocking course, owing to the lead not extend- 
ing far enough up the roof. The gutter is 
choked more or less, and the water-level in the 
gutter rises and finds its way over the edge of 
the sheet of lead. The lead should extend up 
the roof sufficiently high to allow fora swollen 
gutter, If builders and architects would only 
think of “overflows” through parapets, the 
risk of the water rising and escaping over the 
lead sheet would be greatly diminished. 


THE use of the electric light is now very largely 
adopted in carrying on building operations 
during the night, At the works at the Tivoli 
in the Strand, and in one or two new buildings 
being erected on the north side of Piccadilly- 
circus, the men have been able to work night 
and day. The arc lamp system is of course 
desirable. The use of this illuminant has made 
a revolution in the terms of completion of con- 
tracts, and will become even more an item of 
competition work in the future. Contractors 
will be able to nearly double the time at their 
disposal by this means, Of results we are less 
certain, as scamping can go on with less chance 
of detection. Weare not quite sure how archi- 
tects take to the practice, 


Mr. JAMES BEVERIDGE, the general secre- 
tary, issued on Monday the twenty-seventh 
annual report of the Associated Carpenters and 
Joiners. The report states that the improve- 
ment in trade has more than realised expecta- 
tions. The income for the year amounts to 
£6,155 6s, 63d., or an increase of £214 13s. 8d, 
over the income of the previous year. The 
gross expenditure for the year amounts to 
£6,324 15s, 031., or a loss of £169 8s. 6d. on the 
year’s transactions, thereby reducing the 
funds in hand to £8,169 18s, 2d., which, on a 
membership of 3,833, makes the Association 
worth £2 2s. 73d. per member, or 434. less per 
member than last year. Of this sum £5,231 
2s. 43d. belongs to the trade fund, £2,660 6s. 93d, 
to the sick, and £278 9s, to the idle fund, being 
again of £31 17s. 7d. to the trade, a loss of 
£388 1s. to the sick,and a gain of £186 14s. 11d. 
to the idle fund. The return of plant held by 
the Association, exclusive of books, &c., is esti- 
mated at £309 6s, 83d., making the total worth 
of the Association £8,479 4s, 104d, Mr. 
Beveridge concludes :—While we cannot con- 
gratulate you upon any increase in our mem- 
bership or funds, we:can compliment you upon 
the amount of good which we have been able 
to accomplish during the year both in relation 
to the protection and advancement of our trade 
interests, and the relief we have been able to 
bestow upon our sick and suffering brethren. 
Now that there is every prospect of trade 
reviving, it behoves us all to make a more 
earnest endeavour to enlarge the basis and 
increase the usefulness of our organisation. 


Our American cousins, with all their in- 
genuity and inventive talent as engineers and 
mechanicians, fall short in some details of 
practice. Take, for example, the rail fastenings 
in use on American lines of railroad. The 
rails are held down only by spikes, which soon 
loosen and fail to hold, hence the frequent 
spreading and overturning of the rails. In 
England every line of rails is secured not only 
‘by chairs spiked to the ties, but wooden keys 
are driven horizontally between the web of 
rail and the jaw of the chair. The keys are 
driven in the direction of the traffic. The side 
fich plates and bolts at the joints of rails, and 
the greater frequency of cross ties at the ends 
of rails, and the wood cushion under the rail 
are all essential points in the safety and ease of 
our permanent ways. “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” The English railways 
do not give the trouble that the American 
tracks do, and this is attributed by one American 
engineer to the security of the fastenings and 
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to the joint ties, These conclusions are the 
result of a careful study of English railroads 
made by Mr. C. EH. Russell Trotman, C.E., 
embodied ina paper read at the annual Con- 
vention of American engineers, 


Av the last meeting of the Swinton and 
Pendlebury local board, Mr. William Joy 
Hewetson, who has just been appointed clerk to 
the Wood Green Local Board, was presented with 
a handsome illuminated address and a gold and 
diamond breast-pin, from the staff, in appre- 
ciation of his faithful and valuable services for 
over twelve years as clerk and adviser, and as a 
record of their high sense of the intelligence, 
tact, and general business and administrative 
capacity he has always shown in the many 
public undertakings with which he has been 
connected. Mr. Hewetson was also presented 
with a gold watch on behalf of the ratepayers, 
and with another address from the officers of 
the board past and present. Mr. Hewetson 
certainly comes to Wood Green with a triple 
record—such men are much wanted in the 
Metropolitan area, 


Mosaic woodwork and a method of making 
it form the subject of two patents recently 
issued to one William J. Kelley, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. It is a form of mosaic flooring or 
wainscoting made in composite strips which 
are arranged side by side upon the floor base or 
wall to delineate the desired pattern. Thin, 
slightly flexible sheets of soft wood are made 
the base, upon which are glued a series of vari- 
coloured hardwood facing strips, the grain of 
successive strips being alternately crosswise of 
and in the direction of their length, and the 
whole is then sawed through on lines trans- 
verse to the length of the facing strips, making 
strips having a single succession of vari- 
coloured square facing blocks. These strips 
are then grooved on their side edges, whereby 
they may be connected by longitudinal splines 
and conveniently fixed in position on the floor, 
the facing blocks being free to expand and con- 
tract in either direction. 
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MEETINGS FORiITHE ENSUING WEEE. 


W EDNESDAY.—Society of Arts, Juvenile Lecture. “ How 
Chemists Work,” by Dc. H. EB. Armstrong. 


7pm. 

FRIDAY.—Architectural Association. “London Stree’ 
Architecture : as it is and as it might be,” 
by F. Masey. 7 30 p.m. 


6 EES 6 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
atreet, W.—Jan.4. Francis Masey, Esq., on ** London 
Street Architecture.” 7,30 p.m. 
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Mr. Samuel Joseph Smith, C.H., one of the in- 
spectors of the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry on Friday last at the Exmouth Town 
Hall into the subject matter of an application 
made by the local board of the district of Hxmouth 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £1,600 for purposes of sewerage and street 
improvement. Mr. Cousens, engineer to the local 
board, explained the scheme which he had pre- 
pared. 


Oa Saturday the stonemasons, builders, painters, 
and braziers who have been engaged under Mr. 8S. 
Sherwin, of Boston, builder and contractor, in re- 
storing Boston parish church were entertained at 
supper by the churchwardens at the Red Cow 
Hotel, about forty persons being present. The 
restoration has been carried out at about £800. 


During the present week the scaffolding has 
been struck from the fine’ spire and tower just 
added to the Church of St. John the Divine, Vas- 
sall-road, Kennington, revealing their fine propor- 
tions. The church is one of the late Mr. G. H. 
Street’s, and the completion has been carried out 
under the direction of his son, Mr. Arthur H. 
Street, M.A. The tower and spire rise to a total 
height of 212ft., being only surpassed in height in 
South London by the spire of the Lincoln ower 
at Christchurch, Westminster Bridge-road, which 
is 220ft. from ground to vane. We illustrated St. 
John’s spire on the 28th September last. 


The new cathedral at Perth, Western Australia, 
was consecrated on All Saints’ Day. Its architect 
was the late Mr. Blackett, of Sydney. It is cruci- 
form in plan, 158ft. by 96ft. (at the transepts), and 
70ft. in height to the apex of the nave roof ; it will 
accommodate over 1,000 worshippers. It is a red 
brick building, with stone arches, jambs, &c., in 
First Pointed Gothic. The tower is to be gur- 
mounted by a spire; a chapter house and other 
features remain to be added. 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


THE BLUE-BRICK TRADE.—A meeting of the 
blue-brick makers of South Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, and Worcestershire was held at Birming- 
ham on the 20th inst. Mr. Putress presided; and 
among the firms represented were the Haunchwood 
Brick Company (Nuneaton), Hathern Brick Com- 
pany (Loughborough), H. Doulton and Co. (Row- 
ley), Wood and Ivory, Limited (West Bromwich), 
Ketley Brick Company (Kingswinford), Barrows 
and Barrows (Great Bridge), Hockley Hall Brick 
Company, Limited (Tamworth), Roberts and 
Cooper (Brierley Hill), Stanley Brothers (Nun- 
eaton), W. Morris (Oldbury), Partridge and Guest 
(Rowley), J. W. Howlett (Oldbury), Cakemore 
Brick Company (Rowley), S. J. Sadler (Oldbury), 
P. and S. Wood (Tipton), and J. Whitehouse. Mr 
Webster (Messrs. Wood and Ivory) was appointed 
hon. sec. The chairman said that a circular had 
been sent out to all the blue-brick makers. He 
thought they were all agreed that prices were too 
low.—Mr. Rogers (Messrs. Stanley Bros.) said he 
thought the present time was a good one for ad- 
vaucing prices. In the Warwickshire district the 
price of fuel had increased 25 per cent., and con- 
sequently makers could not afford to sell at the old 
prices. There was a movement apparent for a 
general advance of prices.—Mr. Aglow (S. J. Sad- 
ler) said his firm was quite anxious for an advance 
to take place; but in the past, after it had been 
decided to advance prices, they found some of their 
neighbours underselling them. — Mr. Hudson 
(Loughborough) said their trade had been damaged 
by the middlemen, who had affected the increase 
in prices. The question he asked was whether any 
of them were making a’profit after receiving 5 per 
cent. for the money invested in their works? He 
thought if the blue-brick makers would strike, it 
would have the effect of sending up prices.—Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Hamblett, and Mr. J. W. Howlett 
suppocted the proposition for an advance.—The 
chairman suggested that they might make an 
advance of 10 per cent. on best bricks, 20 per cent. 
on odd-side stuff, and 5 per cent. on common bricks, 
—On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Whitehouse, the following resolution was passed : 
“That this meeting, comprising the principal blue- 
brick makers of South Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire, hereby unanimously 
ageee to advance the price of blue bricks 10 per 
cent., such advance being entirely due to the in- 
crease in the price of fuel and other material.”—An 
amendment, proposing to refer the question toa 
committee to draw up aminimum list of prices, was 
rejected. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—A general meeting 
of the operative masons in Hdinburgh was held on 
Thursday night, the 20th inst.—Mr. W. Dall in 
the chair—to consider the terms of an agreement, 
lately adjusted at a conference of an equal number 
of employers and operatives, which proposes that 
on and after 1st March next a uniform rate of 
wages at 7d. per hour should be paid for work in 
Edinburgh and Leith for the following twelve 
months. The various clauses were discussed seria- 
tim, and agreed to by a large majority. About 
1,400 men will be affected by this agreement, which 
it is hoped will be beneficial alike to employers and 
men. ‘The former will be enabled to contract for 
work with more certainty, and the latter will 
benefit especially in the back of the year when 
trade gets slack. The following are the main 
clauses of the agreement:—That this agreement 
be for one year from and after 1st March, 1889. 
Daring its currency the general rate of wages in 
Eilinburgh and Leith for competent workmen, 
both builders and hewers, shall be 7d. per hour 
To secure enforcement of the agreement all cases 
of violation shall be dealt with, first, by the 
respective associations ; and second, a joint com- 
mittee of the employers and operatives shall deal 
with cages remitted to them, _Aay combination of 
workmen leaving an employer who may be paying 
the uniform rate shall be regarded as a violation of 
this agreement, and shall be dealt with by the 
Operatives’ Association. Hmployers, even in cases 
of urgency, shall not be at liberty to make any 
advance on this general rate until satisfactory 
reasons for so doing have been submitted to the 
Builders’ Association. Those violating this regu- 
lation shall be dealt with as the joint committee 
may advise. That three months’ notice shall be 
given prior to the 1st March, 1890, of any altera- 
tions in the terms of this agreement proposed to 
be made on behalf of either employers or operatives. 
The average wage at the present time is 64d. an 


hour. 
9 —__—_—_ 


A workhouse chapel at Rochester was formally 
dedicated by the Bishop of the See on ‘Tuesday 
week. It is faced with red bricks, and has been 
built by Mr. C. E. Skinner, of Caatham, from 
designs by Mr. J. Drake, of Rochester. 
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